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THE  CITY  OF  THE  LIVING. 


In  a  long  vanished  age,  whose  varied  story  no  record  has  to-day — 

So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory, — there  flourished  far  away, 

In  a  broad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  measure,  a  city  fair  and  wide. 

Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure,  and  never  any  died. 

Disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  those  stern  marauders,  who  mar  our  world's  fair  face. 

Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders  of  that  bright  dwelling-place: 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying  could  ever  enter  there — 

No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguished  crying  made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city  walls  death  reigned  as  ever,  and  graves  rose  side  by  side; 

Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor,  and  never  any  died. 

Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places!  oh,  bliss  to  dwell  therein! 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces,  and  fear  no  grave  between ! 
To  feel  no  death-damp  gathering  cold  and  colder,  disputing  life's  warm  truth ! 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older,  radiant  in  deathless  youth! 

And,  hurrying  from  earth's  remotest  quarters,  a  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters,  to  find- that  blest  abode, 
Where  never  Death  should  come  between,  and  sever  them  from  their  loved  apart — 
Where  they  might  work,  and  will,  and  live  forever,  still. holding  heart  to  heart 
And  so  they  lived  in  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  grew  in  power  and  pride, 
And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treasure,  and  never  any  died. 
And  many  years  rolled  on  and  saw  them  striving,  with  unabated  breath; 
And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  living,  and  gave  no  hope  of  death. 

Yet  listen,  hapless  soul,  whom  angels  pity,  craving  a  boon  like  this; 

Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city  grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 

One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing  the  pain  of  life's  long  thrall. 

Forsook  their  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing  outside  the  city  wall, 

Craving  with  wish  that  brooked  no  more  denying,  so  long  had  it  been  crossed, 

The  blessed  possibility  of  dying — the  treasure  they  had  lost. 

Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals  swelled  to  a  broader  tide. 

Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals,  and  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving — the  boon  of  endless  breath? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living  there  is  no  cure  but  death. 
Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity,  were  that  sweet  rest  denied; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city  where  never  any  died! 
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PICTURES  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Mks.  Harriet  Bbbchbr  Stowb,  some  years  ago  wrote  an  admirable  article,  full 
of  good  sense  and  shrewd  humor,  in  answer  to  the  question  *'  What  pictures  shall  I 
hang  on  my  wall?"  from  which  we  take  these  paragraphs : 

Once  pictures  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  wealthy;  now  there  is  no  family  so  poor 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  adorn  its  home  with  them.  The  question  what  to  get  amid 
the  crowd  of  applicants  and  possible  choices  is  often  a  puzzling  one.  A  picture  that 
is  to  look  you  in  the  face  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  is,  after  all,  somewhat  of 
an  item  in  your  existence.  It  is  taking  to  yourself  a  silent  companion;  and  though 
there  is  no  speech  nor  language,  and  its  voice  is  not  heard,  yet  its  lines  go  out  in  your 
daily  life,  and  its  word  to  the  end  of  your  days.  Pictures  are  as  different  as  people; 
and  to  them  as  to  persons  applies  the  rule:  Think  before  choosing  an  intimate  friend. 

Well-meaning  people  who  have  money  to  spare  are  often  troubled  with  the  ques- 
tion, what  to  buy.  There  is  a  crowd  of  talkers  about  pictures;  and  the  cry  of  **  high 
art,"  and  a  variety  of  other  bewildering  cries,  are  flung  into  one's  face  at  every  turn. 
Does  the  honest  John  Stubbs  want  to  get  a  picture  because  it  is  a  pretty  thing,  and 
pleases  him^  or  comforts  his  wife  when  he  has  the  blues  ?  Then  he  has  awful  thoughts 
of  Don  Positivo,  his  next  neighbor,  who  writes  art'crittques  for  **  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra," 
and  solemnly  informs  him  that  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  society  to  protest  against  every- 
thing that  isn't  high  art.  Nobody  must  be  left  in  peace  to  have  anything  but  the 
publications  of  the  Arundel  Society,  or  artist's  proofs  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  or 
proof-casts  of  the  statues  in  the  Louvre,  or  something  else  which  has  the  seal  of  ages 
— 8  written  certificate  of  good  antiquity  giving  him  leave  to  admire.  Poor  Stubbs 
doesn't  admire  the  Madonna  San  Sista  half  as  much  as  one  of  Tait's  pictures  of 
chickens  picking  at  a  worm,  or  some  hens  in  a  barnyard,  which  puts  him  in  mind  of 
the  pleasant  old  days  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  of  the  old  farm  and  meadows,  and 
&ther  and  mother,  and  **our  folks  "  that  are  gone.  All  this  almost  fills  his  eyes  with 
tears  as  he  looks;  but  Stubbs  is  a  good  fellow;  and  when  Don  Positivo  tells  him  with 
a  lordly  air  that  he  can  buy  such  things  if  he  pleases,  but  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  in- 
form him  how  very  trashy  they  are  in  point  of  art;  like  a  good  Christian  he  wipes  his 
eyes,  and  goes  resignedly,  and  gives  a  hundred  or  two  of  dollars  for  an  old  proof  en- 
graving of  the  San  Sisto,  and  hangs  it  up  where  those  dear,  too  charming  hens  and 
chickens  were  to  have  been,  and  feels  that  he  has  done  his  duty  by  society.  To  be 
sure  he  don't  care  for  the  picture;  but  Don  Positivo  tells  him  it's  high  art,  and  he  has 
saved  him  from  getting  a  poor  thing — and  that's  comfort. 

High  art  means,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  out,  what  professed  artists  and  in- 
structed people,  who  understond  the  technical  properties  of  art,  and  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  in  it,  consider  as  interesting  and  valuable.  It  also  means 
what  past  ages  have  liked  and  enjoyed,  and  things  that  are  historically  interesting  as 
the  record  of  the  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  on  such  subjects  in  past  ages.  Now, 
many  of  these  engravings  are  not  suited  to  family  life,  but  ought  to  be  kept  in  mu- 
seums and  port-folios.  The  admirable  engraving  of  old  blind  Belisarius  is  a  chff 
d^cBuvre  of  engraving  art,  a  touching  and  tragic  picture;  but  who  wishes  at  all  hours 
to  be  confronted  by  the  image  of  a  blind  father  with  a  son  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  his 
arms,  however  well  represented.  Tlie  better  the  representation  of  such  a  subject,  the 
tvorse  it  makes  it  for  a  Home  picture.  Hung  in  a  bedroom,  this  work  of  high  art 
might  give  bad  dreams  and  a  possible  nightmare;  and  it  had  better  be  kept  in  a  port- 
folio and  admired  when  the  subject  of  proof-engravings  is  up.  If  a  person  should  be 
so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  get  a  capital  photograph  of  the  first  draft  of  that 
bloody-bones  picture,  Michael  Angelo's  **Last  Judgment,"  where  the  Judge  looks 
like  a  prize-fighter  in  a  passion,  shaking  his  fist  at  his  mother — such  a  sketch  might 
have  a  certain  value  as  high  art,  for  there  is  abundance  of  high  art  in  this  very  dis- 
agreeable picture;  but  we  should  earnestly  recommend  him  not  to  frame  it  and  hang 
it  up  for  the  terror  of  his  wife  and  the  bad  dreams  of  his  innocent  babes. 

Ajs  a  general  thing  what  is  not  high  art,  but  only  respectable  and  permissible  art, 
is  the  best  company  for  every-day  family  life.  As  we  should  not  think  it  amusing  to 
have  Satan's  Speech  to  the  Sun  recited  at  our  breakfast-table,  so  neither  should  we 
think  Francesca  di  Rimini  a  proper  thing  to  be  forever  talking  to  us  from  the  walls  of 
our  parlors  and  bedrooms.  The  great  value  of  a  picture  for  home  is  in  its  sentiment. 
An  engraving  that  is  felt  as  a  pleasure  is  a  better  thing  for  the  Home  or  the  School  than 
a  much  higher  one  that  they  do  not  understand  or  care  for.  Genuine  pictures  of  a 
smiling  baby,  a  good  dog,  a  fine  horse,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  are  worth  the  whole  Vatican. 
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Our  Fifty-Sixth  Volume 

Begins  with  July  Number,  1907. 

There  are  few  thins^s  that  go  farther  toward  making  the  Home,  the  School  or  the  Office,  at- 
tractive and  pleasant  to  live  in  than  |[ood  pictures.  The^  brighten  the  walls,  often  tell  interesting 
stories,  and  always  show  the  tastes  of  the  people  who  enjoy  them.  Good  pictures  well  framed  are 
an  essential  feature  of  good  school  furnishing,  and  should  be  included  m  the  necessary  school 
supplies.  Why  people  should  ever  have  regarded  blank,  white-washed  walls,  relieved  only  by 
lines  of  blackbofurd,  as  good  influences  educationally,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  a  penal  institution  Uiere 
may  seem  reason  for  condemning  the  sad  inmates  to  a  depressing  monotony  of  such  surroundings, 
but  in  the  school,  where  the  acute  young  mind  and  the  eager,  open  senses  are  so  intensely  alive  to 
all  impressions,  why  should  this  dull  blank  be  presented  as  a  daily  influence?  It  is  a  Sin  of 
Omission.  Utilize  the  barren  wall  and  make  it  an  effective  teacher.  A  good  Picture  speaks  in  a 
language  as  forcible  as  a  good  Book.  It  may  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  child.  He  may  for- 
get the  name  and  lose  all  recollection  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  of  most  of  his  school- 
mates, but  the  striking  picture  is  a  picture  still.  That  he  will  always  remember.  In  our  experience 
as  we  grow  older,  if  we  are  at  all  observant,  we  know  more  and  more  the  value  of  these  things. 
Men  wonder  sometimes  how  they  can  expend  a  modest  sum  of  money  to  good  purpose  in  givinsr 
pleasure  and  profit  to  others.  Get  some  pictures  of  good  faces,  and  flowers,  and  landscapes,  and 
animals,  and  other  i>roper  subjects,  and  put  them  upon  the  walls  of  your  nearest  school-house,  or 
of  some  other  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  When  yon  have  done  this  for  one  school  yon  may 
want  to  do  it  for  a  second,  or  you  will  suggest  to  some  other  generous  heart  the  like  gift  of  endnr- 
ing  value.  What  chance  have  boys  andgirls  with  a  dead-alive  teacher  in  a  school  whose  blank 
walls  are  eloquent  of  poverty  ?    Oh  I  the  weariness  of  it  I    Have  pity  on  the  children. 
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On  our  Fifty-sixth  Volume  (July,  1907-8)  we  shall  send  to  subscribers  this  pleasing  picture  . 
by  Holmes,  entitled  ••  Can't  You  Tallc?  "  It  is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  Any  one  ordering  subscription  will  receive,  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  this 
fine  engraving.  We  continue  The  Journai,  to  School  Boards — as  for  the  past  seven  years— that 
being  the  almost  universal  wish  of  Directors  who  are  receiving  it.  Those  Boards  who  do  not  wish 
it  so  continued  will  please  notify  us  promptly  to  that  effect.  The  copies  of  •*  Can't  You  Tallc  ? »» 
are  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  soon  as  the  new  list  of  members  is  received. 

Pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced,  and  they  need  not  be  **  high  art,**  so-called , 
but  they  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  wall.  A  good  face,  an 
angelic  form,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a  faithful  dog,  a  heroic  deed,  a  historic  incident,  a 
choice  bit  of  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  landscape— hang  them  up.  Tack  them  upon  the 
wall,  if  not  convenient  to  frame  them.  Children  should  always  have  about  them  good  pictures  as 
silent  teachers.    Their  cost  is  as  nothing  to  the  good  that  must  follow,  if  wisely  chosen. 

Our  55tli  Volume  contains  575  double-column  cages.  The  New  Volume  (56)  will,  we  think* 
be  no  less  satisfactory.  Subscription,  including,  ••  Can't  You  Talk  ?*•  $1 .60  per  year  of  Twelve 
Numbers,  or  $7.00  for  Five  copies.  To  those  wishing  this  Picture  without  the  Journal  the  cost 
is  Fifty  Cents  per  copy,  postpaid.      Address,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pm. 
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HOW  shall  we  keep  open  the  "avenues  to 
God"  in  our  homes,  which  are  the 
temples  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  shelter 
for  the  body?  So  far  as  possible  the  writ- 
ing desk  should  be  an  individual  posses- 
sion of  each  member  of  the  family,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  points  in  the 
training  of  children  to  accustom  them,  from 
the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  handle  a 
pen,  to  write  their  own  little  letters,  to 
keep  their  own  little  diary  record  of  the 
day  which  need  not  be  an  attempted  record 
of  events  in  an  uneventful  life,  but  may, 
much  better,  consist  of  a  running  record 
of  their  reading  and  of  quotations  and 
extracts  copied  from  this  reading.  The 
marked  intellectual  development  and  expan- 
sion that  will  be  evident  in  even  a  three- 
months'  experiment  of  this  nature  with 
children  will  surprise  the  mother  who  has 
not  heretofore  observed  it.  Books  are  as- 
sociated with  the  very  springs  of  character, 
and  there  is  much  in  even  the  greatest 
literature  that  the  child  in  the  nursery  may 
easily  learn  to  appreciate  and  love,  and 
whose  fineness  and  beauty  of  thought  will 
transmute  itself  into  beautiful  qualities  in 
the  child's  character.  Early  familiarity 
with  noble  thought  and  exquisite  forms  of 
expression  impress  themselves  indelibly 
upon  the  plastic  nature  of  childhood  to  a 
degree  of  wholly  undreamed  of  potency,  and 
:hey  are  the  most  wonderful  agency  in  de- 
rermining  the  spirit  finely  touched  to  all 
ine  issues. 

The  daily  press  is  by  no  means  a  fixed 
and  invariable  quality.  It  has  its  evil  and 
its  good,  but  the  daily  paper  is  the  page  of 
contemporary  history,  and  no  one  can  pos- 
;ibly  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  The 
inest  and  ablest  thought  in  the  world  is 
:o  be  met  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
is  well  as  much  that  should  never  be  ma- 
erialized  in  type  or  meet  the  eye.    Train 


the  child  to  read  with  a  sense  of  selection. 
The  columns  that  relate  Marconi's  marvel- 
lous conquest  over  time  and  space,  his  ad- 
vance into  the  realm  of  unseen  forces 
harnessed  for  the  use  of  man,  should  not 
be  ignored  because  on  the  same  page  is  an 
equal  amount  of  space  devoted  to  some 
demoralizing  and  disreputable  narration. 
The  child  has  come  into  the  world  in  which 
he  is  to  live.  He  cannot  be  kept  under 
glass.  He  must  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  fine  and  the  coarse,  between  the 
noble  and  the  ignoble,  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  as  he  goes  on,  and  thus  will  he 
so  strengthen  his  character  as  to  forbid 
entrance  to  evil  influences. — Lilian  Whit- 
ing, 


These  are  facts  worth  knowing  about 
the  Panama  Canal.  Estimated  cost,  $200,- 
000,000;  amount  paid  French  company  for 
title,  $40,000,000;  amount  paid  Panama 
Government  for  perpetual  lease  of  canal 
lands,  $10,000,000;  length  of  canal,  forty- 
six  miles ;  width  varies  from  250  to  500  feet 
at  the  top,  the  bottom  width  being  150  feet; 
with  five  twin  locks  of  concrete  masonry, 
each  738  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide,  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  thirty  to  thirty-two  feet. 
Lake  Bohio  (artificial)  covers  thirty-one 
square  miles.  Alhajuela  Lake  (artificial) 
covers  3,900  acres,  about  nine  square  miles, 
and  will  furnish  motive  power  for  operating 
the  locks  and  lighting  the  canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  old  route,  13,714  miles ;  by  the 
route  through  the  canal,  5,299  miles.  Dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Manila  by  present 
route,  via  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama, 
19,530  miles.  Distance  from  New  York  to 
Manila  by  Panama  Canal  via  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Yokohama,  11,585  miles.  Dis- 
tance saved  in  sailing  a  vessel  around  the 
world  by  the  new  route  through  the  Panama 
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Canal,  2,768  miles.  The  Panama  Canal 
was  practically  begun  in  1883  by  the  French 
company.  They  had  completed  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  length,  when,  because  of 
fraudulent  management,  the  company 
failed,  and  the  work  ceased  in  1880. 


The  medical  world  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  health  necessity  is  an 
abundant  supply  and  a  liberal  use  of  pure 
water.  There  are  sections  of  our  country 
where  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  unlimited 
and  comes  "  without  money  and  without 
price."  Unfortunately  the  cities  are  not 
located  in  these  sections.  One  of  the  note- 
worthy of  these  is  the  pine-clad  sand-hills 
of  North  Carolina.  In  the  most  desirable 
location  in  this  section  is  Pinebluff,  where 
from  every  hillside  springs  forth  the  purest 
water.  Here,  too,  is  the  pure,  dry,  soft, 
balmy,  pine-laden  air,  abundant  sunshine, 
perfect  drainage,  freedom  from  mud  or 
dust — ^the  best  place  in  the  world  for  health, 
recuperation  and  rest. 


Edwards  is  one  of  the  temperance  coun- 
ties in  Illinois.  The  Hillsboro  Journal  re- 
ports as  follows:  "This  county  has  a  sur- 
plus in  its  treasury  of  $11,000.  It  has  sub- 
stantial bridges  all  constructed  of  iron. 
There  is  not  a  single  prisoner  in  the  county 
jail,  nor  has  there  been  for  several  years. 
The  county  poorhouse  is  empty  and  the 
farm  is  a  source  of  revenue.  The  circuit 
court  seldom  lasts  over  two  days  because 
there  is  no  litigation.  No  prisoner  from 
Edwards  county  has  been  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary in  thirty  years.  In  thirty  years 
there  was  but  one  saloon  in  the  county  and 
that  was  allowed  but  a  single  year.  The 
farmers  are  prosperous,  the  cities  and 
villages  are  well  kept  and  these  improve- 
ments have  been  made  without  the  tax  on 
saloons  which  are  considered  so  necessary 
to  carry  out  public  improvements.  Ed- 
wards county  is  the  envy  of  her  neighbors 
and  doubtless  stands  alone  in  the  United 
States."  ____ 

A  VISIT  was  made  recently  in  which 
nearly  every  pupil  except  those  at  the 
recitation  was  engaged  in  whispering  that 
could  be  heard  over  the  entire  room.  Very 
little,  if  any,  studying  was  done  during  the 
visit,  and  it  reminded  one  of  what  we  read 
of  the  Chinese  schools.  No  doubt  every 
teacher  at  some  time  is  troubled  with  this 
annoyance.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
whispering  which  in  any  measure  interferes 
with  the  interests  of  the  school  cannot  be 
tolerated.  It  cannot  be  stopped  entirely; 
no  use  to  try  that,  but  it  can  be  controlled. 
We  are  constrained  to  give  three  simple 


rules  which  we  have  found  to  work  very 
successfully  when  adhered  to  firmly  and 
kindly:  i.  To  speak  to  another,  raise  a 
pencil.  2.  To  speak  to  the  teacher,  raise 
a  book.  3.  To  leave  the  room,  raise  the 
hand.  Take  these  three  rules  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  your  method  to  control 
this  part  of  your  school  discipline.  You 
will  find  them  lighten  your  burdens. — Supt. 
IVtn.  W,  Evans. 


A  GREAT  many  highly  educated  people 
have  entirely  uneducated  wills.  The  result 
is  that  their  education  does  not  end  in  the 
hoped-for  success,  but  rather  in  a  fiat  fail- 
ure in  life.  A  trained  will  is  the  alphabet 
of  a  successful  education,  for  character 
must  underlie  intellect  if  true  power  is  to 
be  gained  and  held. — Young  People. 


Cultivate  the  acquaintances  who  put 
you  at  your  best,  who  inspire  you  to  think 
broadly  and  act  bravely.  There  are  some 
people  who  stimulate  us  by  the  way  they 
say  good  morning  while  there  arc  others 
from  whom  we  gain  nothing  after  hours  of 
intercourse.  If  you  have  a  friend  who  has 
the  faculty  of  awakening  your  best  ambi- 
tions and  stimulating  all  your  powers,  see 
as  much  of  him  as  possible.  Such  ac- 
quaintance is  the  best  part  of  education. 


Teach  the  children,  if  you  must,  of  the 
sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  but  also  teach 
them  of  the  sowing  of  clover  and  cow-peas, 
which  can  double  the  yield  of  com  in  Illi- 
nois and  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  cotton 
in  Georgia.  Tell  them  the  story  of  the 
wooden  horse,  if  you  wish,  but  be  sure  to 
give  them  more  horse  sense  than  the  Tro- 
jans had.  Teach  them  all  you  know  of  the 
milky  way,  but  do  not  neglect  to  teach  them 
the  way  to  milk.  That  is,  lead  them  as  far 
and  soar  with  them  as  high  as  you  may,  but 
be  sure,  all  the  time,  to  let  their  feet  rest 
on  the  earth,  for  it  is  from  the  earth  that 
all  are  sprung,  and  upon  it  yet  there  are 
untold  pleasures,  undiscovered  beauties,  and 
marvelous  strength  for  the  soul  of  man- 
kind.— Supt,  Joseph  Carter. 


In  a  beautiful  little  city  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota,  lives  a  dear  old 
doctor  known  far  and  near  for  his  genial 
nature  and  kindness  of  heart.  The  doctor 
is  one  of  Minnesota's  oldest  settlers,  and 
having  made  a  study  of  natural  history,  the 
birds,  animals  and  fish  of  this  state  are 
known  to  him  by  name  and  habit.  Recently 
the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  his 
specimens,  after  which  he  was  taken  to  see 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  finally  to 
see    the    doctor's    home — an   old-fashioned 
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house  with  vines  and  flowers  between  it 
and  the  lake.  The  little  garden  was  well 
kept,  but  in  the  back  yard  there  was  a 
growth  of  hemp  in  every  unoccupied  spot. 
The  doctor  seeming  to  realize  that  this  ugly 
weed  needed  some  apology,  remarked :  "  1 
raised  it  for  my  birds;  next  winter  I  will 
place  it,  a  branch  at  a  time,  on  the  coal 
shed  there,  and  you  should  see  the  little 
fellows  coming  to  the  feast,  hundreds  of 
them  from  the  snowy  fields  and  woods  and 
hedges.  I  raise  all  the  hemp  I  can  for 
them  each  year,  it  is  such'  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  little  creatures  at  their  banquet." — Our 
Dumb  Animals, 


Every  intelligent  man  should  read,  "A 
Modern  School,"  by  Paul  A.  Hanus.  Every 
newspaper  and  magazine  should  take  up 
the  discussion  of  education.  Out  of  dis- 
cussion grows  thought,  out  of  thinking 
comes  action.  Then  we  should  spend  less 
time  talking  about  "  the  fine  schools  in  our 
city,"  and  give  some  attention  to  the  things 
those  schools  are  not  doing.  Hasten  the 
time  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  true  that 
a  boy  learns  something  of  transitory  value 
in  school  and  gets  his  education  outside 
of  it!  It  is  too  dangerous  a  process,  this 
education  on  the  street,  but  it  is  vital,  and 
to  that  extent  better  than  the  stuff  fur- 
nished in  the  name  of  education  by  most 
American  schools,  which  are  not  modern, 
but  relics  of  blue  china,  and  knee-buckle 
ancestral  notions.  The  people  get  as  good 
as  they  demand..  They  will  get  better. 
Educate  the  people  l—Philistine, 

There  was  a  "  block  "  among  the  teams 
in  a  prominent  business  street.  A  herdic 
had  been  overturned,  and  several  coal  carts 
were  stopped  by  a  load  of  lumber,  which, 
having  succeeded  in  stationing  itself  across 
the  thoroughfare,  was  unable  to  move 
farther.  Moreover,  every  man  among  those 
barricaded  had  lost  his  temper,  and  swear- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  hour.  Suddenly, 
oh,  cheerful  sound!  a  lively  street  band 
began  to  play,  and  the  temper  of  the  crowd 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  horses  stood 
no  longer  in  peril  of  dislocated  necks, 
through  the  jerking  and  pulling  of  their 
irate  drivers;  the  execrations  ceased.  Each 
man  settled  back  in  his  cart  to  listen. 
After  a  Strauss  waltz  and  a  spirited  march, 
the  band  moved  on,  and  then  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  audience  had  experienced 
a  marvellous  change.  "Will  I  give  ye  a 
lift,  Mick  ?  "  called  one,  to  the  driver  of  the 
lumber  cart,  Jumping  down  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  "It's  a  big  load 
yeVe  got." 


The  fulfillment  of  prophecy  seems  at 
hand.  Because  of  persecution  in  the  lands 
of  their  adoption,  many  Jews  are  turning 
their  faces  toward  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  an 
immense  undertaking  to  restore  Jerusalem 
to  its  former  beauty,  grandeur  and  utility. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  its 
former  days  was  the  supply  of  the  city  with 
pure  water.  It  was  brought  many  miles 
through  a  continuous  mass  of  rock  and 
stored  in  immense  reservoirs  of  rock  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  at  untold  cost.  One 
of  these  reservoirs  made  in  the  solid  rock 
still  remains.  It  is  an  oblong  quadrangular 
tank,  240  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  in 
breadth.  Many  of  the  cities  of  our  country 
have  expended  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
pure  water  supply,  many  times  without 
success. 

Time  was  when  scholarship  and  culture 
were  estimated  in  accordance  with  one's 
knowledge  of  books ;  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  they  will  be  measured  also 
by  what  one  can  do  with  his  hands  to  uplift 
the  life  of  man.  A  good  book  is  worth  its 
influence;  its  writer  is  to  be  estimated  in 
accordance  with  what  he  contributes 
through  its  pages  toward  the  quiet  and 
sanity  of  living.  There  is  no  real  reason 
why  the  man  who  makes  a  chair  or  a  table 
or  a  bit  of  ornament  in  clay  or  plaster, 
which  adds  to  the  comfort  and  peace  of  life, 
should  not  rank  in  terms  of  power  of 
scholarship  and  of  culturee  with  the  one 
who  writes  the  book  that  does  the  same. 
The  value  of  the  output  in  terms  of  human 
life  is  the  test  of  both,  and  who  shall  say 
that  one  is  the  lower  and  the  other  the 
higher?  Under  this  conception  of  culture 
the  goal  of  all  educational  effort,  the  con- 
structive idea,  has  its  place  assured. 


The  so-called  educator  who  holds  up  be- 
fore children  and  young  men  and  young 
women  that  they  may  become  educated 
without  hard  and  continuous  work  is  a 
fraud,  I  care  not  what  is  the  color  of  his 
hair.  It  takes  hard  thinking  and  hard  work 
to  master  any  subject,  and  he  who  expects 
to  get  hold  of  any  subject  must  think  it 
out  in  his  own  way. — J.  M,  Greenwood, 


The  blunder  of  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  in  requiring  through  to  be 
spelt  "thru"  attracts  general  attention. 
Thoughtless  enthusiasts  have  swallowed  it 
along  with  the  board's  299  other  sugges- 
tions, but  it  makes  the  judicious  grieve, 
since,  if  through  must  be  shortened, 
"  throo"  is  the  proper  thing.  The  vowel  u 
is  seldom  equal  to  00.  Its  proper  force  is 
fbund  in  such  words  as  use,  unity,  etc., 
which  might  be  expanded  into  yuse,  yunity. 
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To  spell  "thru"  suggests  the  impossible 
sound  thryu — an  odious  suggestion.  The 
popular  repugnance  to  "  thru  "  and  to  other 
of  the  spell-spellings  of  the  board  is  illus- 
trated in  the  vote  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Superintendents  of  32  to  4  against  Super- 
intendent Maxwell's  proposal  to  have 
"  simplified "  spelling  and  the  300  list  in- 
troduced in  the  public  schools  of  Greater 
New  York.  The  current  spelling  is  a  pos- 
session of  the  whole  English  people,  and  no 
small  minority  can  assume  the  right,  or 
ability,  to  hasten  changes.  Let  changes  of 
spelling  come,  if  come  they  must,  naturally, 
gradually  and  by  common  consent.  The 
domain  of  letters  is  a  republic,  not  a  mon- 
archy, plutocracy  or  aristocracy. 

The  natural  instincts  of  man  impel  him 
to  accept  an  honor  which  would  give  him 
distinction  above  his  fellows,  socially  and 
politically.  But  it  has  been  stated  that  when 
the  late  Wm.  E.  Gladstone  was  informed 
that  he  would  be  raised  to  the  British  peer- 
age, in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
nation,  if  he  would  accept  the  honor,  he 
promptly  declined  it.  No  title  would  have 
added  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  fame  or  to  his 
greatness.  It  is  now  stated  that  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  present  minister  from  England  to 
the  United  States,  prefers  to  remain  a  plain 
"Mister,"  and  has  declined  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  titled  men  of  Great  Britain. 
This  disinclination  to  break  into  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  will  excite  amazement  in  cer- 
tain circles  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  ambitious  women  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  have  paid  anywhere  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  for  a  title  and  yet 
here  is  a  Briton  who  won't  accept  one  when 
it  is  offered  to  him  as  a  gift.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  be  exactly  a  square  deal  for  Ameri- 
can women  who  have  sacrificed  fortune  and 
happiness  for  the  fancied  distinction  of 
getting  into  the  peerage. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  editing  the 
Virginia  City  "Enterprise,"  writing  copy 
one  day  and  mining  the  next,  a  superstitious 
subscriber  once  wrote  and  said  he  had 
found  a  spider  in  his  paper.  Was  this  good 
or  bad  luck?  Twain  replied  to  him  in  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  as 
follows :  "  Old  Subscriber — ^The  findin^^  of 
a  spider  in  your  copy  of  the  "  Enterprise  " 
was  neither  good  luck  nor  bad.  The  spider 
was  merely  looking  over  our  pages  to  find 
but  what  merchant  was  not  advertising,  so 
that  it  could  spin  its  web  across  his  door 
in  anticipation  of  leading  a  free  and  undis- 
turbed existence  forever  after." 


Don't  "fire"  the  boy!    Keep  him  and 
make  a  better  boy  of  him!     If  you  do  he 


will  be  a  better  man.  Boys  are  all  right 
if  you  understand  them.  In  every  one  of 
them  rightly  handled  there  is  a  germ  of 
manhood  and  possibilities  of  mighty  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  Grown  up  under  kindly 
influences,  the  excess  energy  that  made 
them  enjoy  their  boyish  escapades  will  be 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  great 
things.  So  don't  "  fire  "  the  boy.  Talk  to 
him.  Get  him  interested  in  his  work.  Tell 
him  of  the  things  before  him  in  life.  Teach 
him  thrift  and  industry.  Remember,  he  is 
just  a  little  raw  material,  out  of  which  you 
can  fashion  a  better  man  than  you  are,  no 
matter  how  good  you  are. 


Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better 
than  medicine.  Learn  to  attend  strictly  to 
your  own  business — a  very  important  point. 
Learn  to  tell  a  story.  A  well-told  story  is 
as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  school  room 
or  a  sick  room.  Learn  the  art  of  saying 
kind  and  encouraging  things,  especially  to 
the  young.  Learn  to  avoid  all  ill-natured 
remarks  and  everything  calculated  to  create 
friction.  Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to 
yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  care  for 
your  ills  and  sorrows.  Learn  to  stop 
grumbling.  If  you  cannot  see  any  good  in 
the  world  keep  the  bad  to  yourself.  Learn 
to  hide  your  aches  and  pains  under  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  No  one  cares  whether  you  have 
the  earache,  headache  or  rheumatism. 
Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a  smile. 
They  carry  too  many  frowns  in  their  own 
hearts  to  be  bothered  with  any  of  yours. 


VOCATION    OF   TEACHER. 


WILLIAM  H.  FAUNCE,  LL.D. 


EVERY  one  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  to-day  is  conscious  of  the 
almost  limitless  vitality  that  is  throbbing 
through  the  institutions  and  tasks  of  the 
educational  world.  It  is  a  high  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  be  at  work  in  some 
sphere  that  is  thus  pulsating  with  life. 
Some  of  the  callings  which  once  were  the 
finest  possible  expressions  of  national  life 
are  to-day  depleted  of  the  forces  which 
formerly  played  in  and  through  them,  and 
seem  now  dry  and  barren  as  the  beach 
when  the  tide  is  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  devoted  twenty  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  art  of  wood 
engraving.  Just  as  he  had  mastered  it, 
and  was  able  to  render  on  a  wooden  block 
the  effects  of  the  finest  landscape,  suddenly 
new  processes  were  introduced,  and  the  art 
of  the  wood  engraver  became  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past.    After  twenty  years  of 
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apprenticeship,  ray  friend  found  his  occu- 
pation gone.  Many  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
present  day  hold  that  they  are  representa- 
tives of  an  art  for  which  the  world  does 
not  really  care.  Certainly  it  is  doubtful 
if  sculpture  can  ever  again  be  the  supreme 
expression  of  national  life  as  it  was  of 
Greek  life  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  The 
number  of  men  to-day  seeking  to  impress 
the  world  through  poetic  creation  and  ex- 
pression is  not  large.  Certainly  poetry, 
while  the  world  stands,  will  be  one  of  the 
supreme  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of 
noble  thought  and  high  emotion.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  American  boys  and  girls 
who  have  recently  been  praising  Longfel- 
low, and  reciting  his  verses,  are  really 
ambitious  for  a  career  and  an  art  like  his. 
Apparently,  our  most  eager  youth  are  look- 
ing for  other  means  of  influencing  their 
generation. 

But  the  teacher  knows  that  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  modern  world  are  with 
him.  His  work  is  the  center  of  interest, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  benefactions  that 
are  so  constantly  and  generously  poured 
forth.  Not  only  are  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  world  conceiving  it  as  their  bounden 
duty  to  distribute  their  wealth  largely 
through  educational  channels,  but  every 
one  who  has  any  claim  at  all  to  recogni- 
tion in  our  generation  is  doing  something 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  noblest  buildings,  the  largest  conven- 
tions, and  the  most  vital  periodicals  of  the 
country  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  edu- 
cational realm.  All  this  is  heartening  to 
the  teacher,  and  all  this  constitutes  a 
superb  opportunity  and  an  urgent  respon- 
sibility. We  must  either  master  these 
great  forces  now  pouring  through  the  edu- 
cational task,  or  we  shall  be  mastered  by 
them  and  driven  out  of  our  calling.  We 
must  either  be  equal  to  our  unprecedented 
opportunity  or  give  place  to  worthier  men 
and  women  who  shall  not  be  found  want- 
ing. 

To  discharge  this  responsibility  we  must 
constantly  view  our  calling  as  a  profession 
and  not  a  trade.  Trade  is  that  which  a 
man  enters  for  the  sake  of  livelihood;  pro- 
fession is  that  which  he  enters  for  the  sake 
of  public  service.  Trade  is  what  he  does 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  he  can  find 
something  more  congenial;  profession  is 
that  with  which  he  intends  to  be  identified 
for  life.  Trade  is  that  into  which  any  one 
can  enter,  if  he  will;  profession  is  that 
into  which  a  man  may  go  only  after  rigid 
inspection  and  prolonged  preparation. 
Trade  is  that  which  knows  only  the  ethics 
of  success;  profession  is  that  in  which 
motive  and  ideal  count  more  than  any  vis- 


ible result.  Trade  makes  every  man  the 
rival  of  all  other  traders ;  profession  makes 
every  man  a  colleague  of  all  who  work 
beside  him. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  one  of  us, 
whether  in  lofty  or  obscure  position,  so  to 
maintain  our  ideals  and  so  to  do  the 
drudgery  that  accompanies  every  worthy 
task,  that  we  shall  ennoble  our  profession 
by  our  constant  performance,  and  shall 
draw  into  that  profession  the  most  potent 
characters  and  keenest  minds  from  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  teachers  of  the 
next  thirty  years  are  going  to  be  as  influ- 
ential in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  the  teach- 
ers of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been.  If 
they  are  to  be  as  potent,  our  cities  must 
provide  adequate  support,  and  our  present 
teachers  must  steadily  exhibit  the  essential 
nobilitv  and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  call- 
ing.— Education, 


EDUCATION  AND   LIFE. 


BY  R.  £.   HUGHES. 


WE  need  more  life  in  our  schools;  the 
old  world  atmosphere  that  still  en- 
velopes them  and  estranges  them  from  home 
and  life,  must  be  got  rid  of.  We  need  more 
sunlight  around  the  heads  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  School  life  should  lead  up  to  the 
life  of  the  world  outside,  not  by  adopting 
a  utilitarian  curriculum  for  the  school,  nor 
even  one  tinctured  by  doses  of  cottage 
gardening  and  manual  training.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  French  people  in  endeavor- 
ing, by  these  means,  to  modernize  the 
school,  has  not  been  altogether  fortunate. 
The  change  needed  is  a  deeper  one  than 
that ;  it  is  a  change  of  atmosphere.  Edu- 
cation is  the  unfolding  of  the  disposition 
of  the  pupil;  it  is  the  creation  of  attitudes, 
so  to  speak.  Thus  a  scientific  training  is 
valuable,  not  because  of  the  knowledge 
accumulated,  but  because  of  the  attitude 
engendered.  It  is  culture,  not  knowledge 
simply,  that  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  educa- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  education  is  a  process 
of  assimilation,  not  accumulation.  No  one 
realized  the  tyranny  of  knowledge  in  edu- 
cation better,  or  preached  it  more  elo- 
quently, than  Edward  Thring.  He  begged 
teachers  to  "banish  the  idolatry  of  knowl- 
edge, to  realize  that  calling  out  thought 
and  strengthening  mind  are  an  entirely 
different  and  higher  process  from  the  put- 
ting in  of  knowledge  and  the  heaping  up 
of  facts  " ;  and  he  urged  them  to  "  choose 
deliberately  a  large  amount  of  ignorance 
and  fling  omniscience  into  the  common 
sewer,    if    ever   they   mean   to   be   skilled 
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workmen,  masters  of  minds,  lords  of 
thought,  and  to  teach  others  to  be  skilled 
workmen."  (Rawnsley,  "  Life  of  Thring," 
page  34.)  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  school 
towards  life  that  needs  to  be  revolution- 
ized, not  the  curriculum  alone.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  a  change 
of  atmosphere  that  it  needed.  This  revo- 
lution of  attitude  in  the  school  will  engen- 
der a  change  in  the  child.  Nature  and 
naturalness  will  take  the  place  of  the  for- 
mal studies  and  formalism. 

The  schools  should  be  a  republic  of 
childhood,  where  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  full  development  is  recognized. 
The  purpose  of  education  is  to  place  the 
child  en  rapport  with  his  environment,  and 
this  is  done  by  training  him  in  responsive- 
ness and  in  power  of  organizing  his  expe- 
rience. Education  is  a  growth  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Instead  of  a  free  republic  of  childhood, 
the  school  of  to-day  is  modeled  and  con- 
trolled too  much  on  the  lines  of  a  regi- 
ment. Indeed,  under  present  conditions,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  universal 
classes,  varying  from  forty  or  fifty  to  over 
one  hundred  children,  entrusted  to  each 
teacher,  preclude  education  and,  indeed, 
even  instruction,  to  a  great  extent. 

Most  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  and 
routine  of  the  school  are  due  to  the  size 
of  the  classes.  Until  the  class  has  been 
reduced  to  quite  half  the  present  size,  it  is 
useless  to  look  for  scientific  principles  at 
work  in  the  school.  The  school  is  com- 
pelled by  its  numbers  to  restrict  its  efforts 
in  instruction,  and  that  of  the  most  formal 
kind.  The  three  "  R.'s  "  can  be  taught  by 
mechanical  methods,  and  to  large  classes 
of  children,  but  education  seems  almost 
impossible  under  these  conditions.  Per- 
haps some  day  we  shall  see  the  futility  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  child  these 
intellectual  weapons  without  giving  him 
the  culture  which  would  prompt  their  use 
in  after  life. 
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THE    ECONOMICS    OF    CITY    SCHOOL    ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY  DAVID  E.   CLOYD,   A.M. 


IN  the  United  States  there  is  no  national 
system  of  schools,  for  the  reason  that 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  thought  it 
best  to  leave  the  question  of  an  educational 
system  to  the  several  states,  with  the  single 
requirement  that  each  state  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  its  children. 
Hence,  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and 


administration  of  schools  is  concerned  with 
state  legislation  upon  this  subject;  it  is  a 
question  of  what  the  state  legislature  shall 
put  into  school  laws.  Whatever  authority 
smaller  units  than  the  state  may  have  in 
the  management  of  schools  is  delegated  to 
them  through  state  legislatures,  and  can  be 
modified  at  their  pleasure.  The  legislative 
acts  of  the  several  states  differ  very  widely 
in  the  organization  of  their  school  systems. 
Some  have  established  state  boards  with  a 
maximum  of  authority;  others  have  estab- 
lished state  boards  with  little  or  no  admin- 
istrative authority;  while  others  have  no 
state  boards  at  all,  but  have  delegated  all 
administrative  authority  to  local  boards. 
However,  the  tendency  in  school  legislation 
is  very  strongly  towards  the  centralization 
of  authority,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out destroying  local  interests;  in  fact,  the 
centralizing  tendencies  in  school  legislation 
are  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  local  in- 
terests and  prohibiting  local  abuses  of 
power  in  the  management  of  schools.  It 
might  further  be  said  that  recent  school 
legislation  has  a  wholesome  tendency 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  most  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  education  that 
underlie  the  efficient  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  schools. 

But  the  school  laws  which  came  into  ex- 
istence early  in  the  history  of  our  states  are 
in  many  vital  respects  tremendous  barriers 
to  progress.  Laws  when  once  put  into 
operation  make  people  conservative,  and 
tend  to  crystallize  around  them  public  senti- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  is  through  this  body 
of  old  school  laws  and  this  crystallized 
public  sentiment  that  reforms  in  school 
laws  must  be  brought  about. 

When  our  older  state  and  city  school 
systems  were  organized*  the  question  of 
supervision  of  schools  was  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  such  a  thing  as  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  necessary  to  service 
was  but  little  considered.  Not  only  were 
legislators  and  school  men  of  those  days 
ignorant  of  these  things,  but  our  cities  were 
merely  villages,  and  civilization  was  simple, 
and  the  demands  upon  our  schools  very 
few  in  comparison  with  the  demands  of 
to-day.  For  these  reasons  the  school  laws 
of  half  a  century  and  more  ago  are  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  to-day.  Hence,  the 
question  of  school  legislation  is  one  of 
tremendous  importance  at  present. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  out  of  about 
five  hundred  school  laws  passed  by  the 
several  legislatures,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  pertained  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  state's  hold  upon  the 
schools.  These  laws  deal  particularly  with 
compulsory  attendance,  expert  supervision, 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
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extension  of  the  high  school.  Although 
we  have  no  national  system  of  schools,  yet 
we  find  in  all  recent  state  legislation  ele- 
ments of  a  common  type,  which  in  time 
must  be  known  as  the  American  type  of 
public  schools.  These  elements  are:  first, 
judicious  state  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  maximum  of  local  support; 
second,  a  high  standard  of  school  work 
through  a  fixed  minifnum  standard  of  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  through  expert 
supervision;  third,  universal  attendance 
through  effective  compulsory  school  laws. 
For  the  realization  of  this  American  type 
of  schools  the  legislatures  are  continuously 
remodeling  their  school  laws. 

PRINCIPLES   THAT   DETERMINE   EFFICIENCY 

Successful  legislation  for  and  efficient 
administration  of  a  system  of  schools  de- 
pend ultimately  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  correct  principles  of  education  that 
underlie  their  organization  and  administra- 
tion. In  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
1903  W.  H.  Burnham  gives  us  in  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  this  subject  a  list  of 
principles  which  seem  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  vital  in  school  legislation  and 
administration.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Economy  in  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

2.  Freedom  from  politics  and  political 
methods. 

3.  Stimulation  of  the  local  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

4.  Freedom  from  artificial  limitations  as 
to  sex,  color  or  ward  residence. 

5.  Adaptation  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
community. 

6.  Independence  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

7.  Control  by  a  small  board. 

8.  Division  of  executive  functions  with 
experts  at  the  head  of  each. 

9.  Civil  service  rules  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers. 

10.  Concentration  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  heads  of  departments. 

If  we  accept  these  principles,  then  in  the 
light  of  facts  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  much  school  legislation  is 
needed.  Briefly  stated,  the  weaknesses  of 
our  city  school  systems  are  these:  large 
boards  with  a  consequent  division  of  au- 
thority and  a  lack  of  individual  respon- 
sibility; political  control  through  the 
methods  of  cheap  politicians;  favoritism 
and  disregard  of  competency  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers;  lack  of  professional 
control;  waste  of  money  and  time  through 
the  divided  authority  of  the  board. 

During  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
many  cities  have  made  rapid  advancement 
in  the  correction  and  elimination  of  these 


objectionable  conditions.  A  review,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  done  by  these  cities 
is  interesting  and  profitable.  Most  changes, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  have  been  made  to  center 
around  the  board  of  education. 

THE    SCHOOL    BOARD. 

The  common  saying,  "  Like  teacher,  like 
school,"  is  equally  applicable  to  a  school 
board.  What  the  public  wants  and  needs 
is  efficiency  of  service  in  the  highest  in- 
terests of  all,  and  to  the  advantage  neither 
of  an  individual  nor  of  a  particular  class. 
Such  service  is  rendered  only  by  an  un- 
selfish, public-spirited  individual,  man  or 
woman,  who  is  free  from  allegiance  to 
party,  class,  ward,  church  or  clique,  whose 
ideals  are  high,  and  who  will  not  resort 
to  any  questionable  method  to  realize  his 
purpose.  Do  our  present  methods  of  select- 
ing school  board  members  give  us  such 
men?  Many  evidences  are  coming  to  us 
from  cities  throughout  the  land  that  some 
of  them  do  not.  Then  where  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty? The  consensus  of  opinion  at  pres- 
ent is  that  the  board  is  too  large  and  that 
the  methods  of  election  are  wrong.  A 
large  board  cannot  study  in  a  deliberative 
way  all  the  questions  that  need  attention 
because  there  are  too  many  individual 
opinions  to  be  expressed,  too  many  per- 
sonalities to  be  indulged  in,  too  many  wires 
to  be  pulled,  and  too  little  individual  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  actions  of  any 
particular  member.  A  large  board  neces- 
sitates dividing  up  the  work  among  many 
irresponsible  committees,  whose  inefficient 
work  is  too  often  covered  up  by  confirma- 
tion by  the  general  board,  with  but  little  or 
no  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  questions  being  passed  upon  have 
been  studied  by  the  committee.  Each  com- 
mittee wants  its  action  approved,  and  the 
consequent  result  very  often  is  the  log- 
rolling method  of  procedure  in  open  board. 
This  means  inefficient  service  and  often- 
times extravagant  expenditures.  While 
there  are  a  few  striking  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  yet  the  explanation  of  such 
is  found  in  individual  members,  and  not  in 
the  board  as  a  whole. 

Although  ours  is  a  state  system,  yet  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  work  of  this 
system  is  the  municipal  administration  of 
schools,  and  it  is  in  the  city  unit  that  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  organization  can 
be  effected,  and  the  one  that  will  be  the 
model  for  all  others.  I,  therefore,  elimi- 
nate from  my  consideration  all  other  units 
of  administration,  and  consider  what  is 
being  done  in  the  reorganization,  through 
legislation  and  otherwise,  of  the  city  sys- 
tems. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  size  of  the  board  has  come  to  be  one 
of  most  vital  concern,  and  all  recent  legis- 
lation makes  the  board  small.  In  Indian- 
apolis there  are  five  members;  in  Min- 
neapolis, seven  members;  in  St.  Louis, 
twelve;  in  Toledo,  five;  in  Baltimore,  nine; 
in  Los  Angeles,  ten;  in  all  cities  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  excepting  Indianapolis, 
three;  in  all  cities  of  Ohio,  excepting  the 
four  largest,  three.  Other  cities,  also, 
have  changed  from  a  large  to  a  small  board, 
and  many  others  are  working  strenuously 
to  create  public  sentiment  necessary  to  such 
a  change.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for 
the  small  board  is  that  it  can  consider  all 
questions  either  in  open  board  or  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  so  that  every  board 
member  has  an  opportunity  to  study  every 
question,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
with  full  assurance  that  as  much  attention 
has  been  given  the  question  as  it  merits. 
Another  advantage  in  a  small  board,  which 
is  impossible  in  a  large  board,  is  that  each 
member  can  talk  with  every  other  member, 
and  can  thereby  ascertain  what  his  col- 
leagues actually  think  regarding  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.  This  closer  in- 
timacy between  the  members  allays  sus- 
picion, prevents  jealousy,  and  cultivates  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  With  a  small  board 
it  is  also  possible  for  the  superintendent  to 
consult  with  every  member  without  such 
waste  of  time  as  is  necessary  with  a  large 
board,  and  with  greater  certainty  that  his 
recommendations  to  the  board  and  his 
method  of  directing  the  school  are  fully 
understood  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  board,  and  approved  by  them.  Like- 
wise, it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  small  num- 
ber together  for  such  special  meetings  as 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  in  cases  of 
emergency.  And  by  no  means  the  least  of 
all  the  advantages  of  a  small  board  is  this: 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  competent  men  can  be 
secured  to  serve  on  the  board  than  a  large 
number,  thus  making  a  better  qualified  class 
of  men  in  its  membership. 

Also  the  finances  of  the  board  can  be 
looked  after  with  greater  care  when  every 
question  of  expenditure  is  considered  by 
every  member  of  the  board  to  whom  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  attached  by  all  of 
the  people.  This  prevents  the  shifting  of 
responsibility  from  the  board  to  the  com- 
mittee and  from  the  committee  to  the  board, 
as  is  so  often  true  in  a  large  board.  It  is 
certainly  apparent  that  the  first  principle 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools,  as  named  above,  is  met 
by  the  small  board;  it  guarantees  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  use  of 


the  time  of  board  members  and  superin- 
tendent, and  permits  a  more  careful  and 
extensive  study  of  all  phases  of  educational 
work.  Regarding  the  expenditure  of 
money.  Professor  Woodward,  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis,  testifies 
that  the  funds  of  his  board  now  go  about 
twice  as  far  as  they  did  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  large  board.  Such 
evidence  comes  to  us  from  other  cities 
where  like  changes  have  been  made.  The 
saving  of  time  and  the  better  use  of  time 
for  the  good  of  the  schools  is  a  fact  that 
all  concede  who  take  the  time  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  a  small  board.  If  St 
Louis  with  six  hundred  thousand  people 
can  direct  her  schools  through  twelve 
board  members,  Minneapolis  and  Indiana 
with  two  hundred  thousand  through  seven 
and  five  members  respectively,  Cleveland 
with  four  hundred  thousand  through  five 
members,  and  many  other  cities  with  like 
population  through  small  boards,  and  all 
testify  to  the  economy  of  money  and  time 
and  thought  in  so  doing,  then  their  evi- 
dence is  certainly  a  strong  argument  that 
all  school  legislation  determining  the  size 
of  the  board  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
small  boards  with  from  three  to  five  or 
seven  members.  New  York  has  only  forty- 
four  and  Boston  is  advocating  but  nine. 

THE    QUALIFICATION    OF    BOARD    MEMBERS. 

Not  only  the  size  of  the  school  board 
but  the  qualifications  of  board  members  is 
one  of  tremendous  importance,  and  is  en- 
titled to  equal  consideration.  A  school 
board  is  the  business  manager  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  all  of  the  children  are  to  be 
offered  an  education,  and  one  in  the  main- 
tenance of  which  large  sums  of  the  people's 
money  are  being  expanded.  That  is,  the 
board  of  education  is  the  guardian  of  the 
children  and  the  custodian  of  the  people's 
money.  Who,  then,  is  competent  to  be  a 
board  member?  Manifestly  one  who  has 
sufficient  business  sense  and  training,  who 
is  sufficiently  honest  and  trustworthy  to  be 
given  the  care  of  the  money  of  other  people, 
and  to  expend  it  honestly  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large.  He  should  be, 
also,  a  man  of  sufficient  education  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  an  education  to  every 
child,  and  sufficiently  educated  to  exercise  a 
discerning  judgment  between  the  harmful 
and  the  helpful  in  a  system  of  instruction. 
He,  in  a  large  measure,  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  personal  and  professional  worth 
of  the  corps  of  instructors,  who  are  them- 
selves supposed  to  be  educated  men  and 
women,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  judged 
bv  those  who  are  themselves  educated.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  in  every  city  there 
are  enough  men  and  women  who  have  a 
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secondary  school  or  college  training  and 
who  have  suflScient  business  training  to  con- 
stitute a  small  board  of  education.  Then, 
if  other  things  are  equal,  why  should  not 
these  have  preference?  Likewise,  to  be 
eligible  to  a  position  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion a  man  should  have  a  character  above 
reproach  and  a  reputation  such  that  the 
child  who  is  receiving  an  education 
through  the  institution,  under  direction  of 
the  board  of  which  he  is  a  member,  can  be 
directed  to  him  as  one  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  one  worthy  to 
be  patterned  after  in  his  own  life.  The 
school  law  defining  the  qualifications  of 
school  board  members  should  say:  He 
shall  be  moral,  and  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity and  liberally  educated. 

Inasmuch  as  the  schools  are  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  children  for  future  .life, 
as  well  as  for  present  life,  the  school 
board  member  who  has  the  final  vote  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  schools 
should  be  sufficiently  prospective  and  pro- 
gressive in  mental  attitude  to  foresee  the 
changing  and  increasing  demands  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  make  provision  in  the  schools 
to  meet  these  demands.  It  is  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  that  many  members,  other- 
wise honest  and  valuable,  are  harmful. 
They  are  retrospective  in  view,  always 
finding  the  golden  days  in  the  past.  Their 
influence  is  to  keep  the  schools  in  a  rut, 
and  to  brand  indiscriminately  as  fads  all 
things  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  should  be  kept  in 
advance  of  the  community,  and  never  in  its 
wake,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  school 
board  members  whose  continuous  chant  is, 
"The  schools  are  as  good  as  the  people 
I       desire." 

I  Courage  to  do  right  is  another  element 

I  of  qualification  very  much  needed  by  a 
school  board  member;  courage  to  do  what 
I  he  knows  ought  to  be  done  irrespective  of 
'  criticisms,  threats  or  boycottings.  Courage 
is  not  needed  by  a  conservative  or  retro- 
active man,  for  an  over-conservative  and 
extreme  reactionary  spirit  verges  closely 
upon  cowardice,  and  is  in  no  respect  akin 
to  courage.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
school  board  members  say,  "  I  know  that  so 
and  so  ought  to  be  done,  but  if  I  do  it  I 
lose  business  or  trade  or  practice  or  some- 
one's friendship."  This  spirit  of  cowardice 
in  board  members  has  wrecked  many  a 
superintendent  and  injured  many  a  school. 
For  this  reason  school  board  positions 
should  be  filled  by  men  who  are  inde- 
pendent in  their  business,  and  who  have  no 
favors  to  ask  and  none  to  grant;  who  are 
altruistic  in  motive,  method  and  life;  who 
are  willing  to  go  away  from  home  for  ideas, 
willing  to   study  other   school  systems  to 


ascertain  what  their  own  should  be  de- 
veloped into.  Men  of  the  type  of  Aris- 
totle, who  studied  the  constitutions  of  a 
hundred  republics  from  which  to  develop 
an  ideal  republic,  are  needed  on  school 
boards, — men  who  are  willing  to  study  con- 
tinuously the  work  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country,  and  to  model 
their  own  school  system  after  the  best.  A 
board  composed  of  such  men  will  never 
tie  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive superintendent,  nor  will  they  be  con- 
tented with  a  superintendent  and  corps  of 
teachers  who  do  not  grow  from  year  to 
year. 

No  partisan  of  either  political  party  can 
measure  up  to  this  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  on  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  no  active  member  of  any 
party,  as  such,  no  one  holding  membership 
in  party  committees,  or  holding  a  partisan 
office  or  known  in  any  way  as  a  party  boss, 
is  eligible  to  a  position  on  the  board  of 
education.  Such  a  man  is  hampered  by 
party  allegiance,  by  party  debts  contracted, 
by  party  ambitions  to  be  gratified. 

In  short,  to  be  a  member  of  a  board  of 
education  a  man  should  have  business 
ability,  should  have  a  secondary  or  college 
education,  an  unquestionable  moral  char- 
acter, a  progressive  attitude  of  mind, 
courage  to  do  right,  a  studious  attitude 
toward  school  systems,  freedom  from  party 
allegiance,  and  an  unselfish  and  altruisic 
spirit. 

METHODS    OF   ELECTING    SCHOOL    BOARDS. 

By  what  method  can  school  board  mem- 
bers with  such  qualifications  be  elected? 
There  are  four  different  methods  in  vogue 
— election  by  wards,  election  at  large,  ap- 
pointment by  mayor,  appointment  by  city 
council.  Which  of  these  methods  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  principles  of  education 
determining  the  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion? 

Election  by  wards  is  the  worst  of  these 
methods.  As  a  rule  if  puts  the  schools 
into  the  hands  of  ward  politicians,  who 
may  or  may  not  possess  any  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  proper  school  board  mem- 
ber. The  ward  method  introduces  favorit- 
ism and  every  other  element  of  decen- 
tralization and  disintegration.  The  method 
of  election  by  wards  is  such  that  but  few 
of  the  best  men  in  a  city  will  make  any 
effort  to  be  elected  to  the  board.  It  is 
likely  to  put  men  on  the  board  who  are 
known  only  to  their  respective  wards,  and 
have  no  acquaintance  in  the  city  as  a 
whole  and  are  responsible  only  to  their 
ward  constituency — men  whose  sole  in- 
terest lies  in  doing  something  for  them- 
selves and  their  constituents  in  their  own 
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ward  even  though  it  be  done  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  higher  interests  of  the  schools.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  ward  method  of 
election  and  administration  is  in  opposition 
to  a  high  standard  of  school  work. 

One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the 
ward  system  is  the  division  of  authority 
among  the  ward  groups  of  members,  there- 
by attaching  no  responsibility  to  any  par- 
ticular individual  for  things  that  go  wrong, 
and  making  no  one  in  particular  responsible 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions.  The 
funds  of  the  board  are  likewise  distributed 
among  the  ward  groups,  and  the  possible 
leakage  and  waste  in  their  expenditure  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  ward  groups 
of  members. 

The  most  serious  of  all  objections  to  the 
ward  method  of  election  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  best  men  refuse  to  stand  for  elec- 
tion, and  the  ward  political  bosses  take 
advantage  of  this  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  better  people,  and  elect  their  ser- 
vants under  pressure  to  do  their  bidding. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  occasionally  occur 
when  no  particular  question  of  importance 
is  under  consideration,  but  when  great 
questions  of  reform  are  under  discussion, 
then  it  is  that  the  politicians,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ward  method,  work  sad  havoc 
with  the  schools. 

That  these  possibilities  of  evil  in  the 
ward  method  of  election  of  school  board 
members  have  actually  been  realized  as 
facts,  abundant  proof  is  furnished  from 
such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit, Wheeling  and  others. 

The  methods  of  appointment  by  the 
mayor  or  by  the  council  are  free  from 
many  of  the  objections  of  the  ward  method, 
and  in  some  cities  have  been  found  to 
work  fairly  well.  Through  these  methods, 
men  free  from  ward  politics,  of  greater 
prominence  and  of  better  education,  may  be 
secured,  but  the  extent  to  which  party 
politics  controls  in  municipal  governments 
makes  it  difficult  indeed  to  secure  appoint- 
ments of  men  who  are  not  partisans.  And 
even  though  politics  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  appointment  by  the  council  or  by 
the  mayor,  yet  a  board  so  appointed  is 
under  the  constant  pressure  and  influence 
of  the  appointing  power,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  apt  to  be  as  independent  in  its  actions 
as  a  board  of  education  should  be, 

A  school  board  should  be  responsible  only 
to  the  people,  and  it  should  be  responsible 
to  all  of  the  people.  The  only  method  of 
election  in  which  this  condition  is  possible 
is  that  of  election  at  large.  By  this  method 
every  voter  in  the  city  has  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  every  member  of  the  board, 
and  can  hold  him  individually  responsible 
for    his    action.     This    method    is    being 


favored  by  most  cities  in  recent  legislation, 
and  is  proving  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  arguments  claimed  for  it  are  those  that 
are  strongly  urged  against  the  other 
methods.  It  makes  the  best  men  available. 
It  makes  possible  an  administration  of 
school  affairs  by  the  men  who  are  most 
successful  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions, and  are  best  known  and  most  highly 
respected  for  their  character  and  worth. 

DIVISION  OF  POWER  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF   SCHOOLS. 

After  the  election  at  large  of  a  small 
board  composed  of  competent  men,  the 
question  then  is,  What  shall  be  the  powers 
of  this  board  in  order  to  secure  most 
efficient  service?  Here  again  the  laws  and 
customs  vary  widely.  Under  the  old  school 
law§  the  board  is  given  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  authority;  they  make  rules 
and  regulations,  judge  of  the  merits  of  all 
questions,  both  business  and  professional, 
and  execute  the  school  laws,  rules  and 
regulations.  This  practice  prevails  in 
many  cities  to-day,  but  in  none  of  these 
cities  are  the  schools  considered  to  be  of  a 
high  standard.  It  is  now  conceded  by 
students  of  school  administration  and  also 
by  men  who  have  had  successful  experience 
in  the  management  of  industrial  enterprises, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  school  board 
to  exercise  the  three  functions,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive,  so  as  to  make  their 
service  of  the  highest  value.  There  is  no 
other  question  in  the  economics  of  labor 
more  definitely  settled  than  the  one  re- 
garding the  division  of  labor  and  the  value 
of  expert  direction  of  labor.  This  is  recog- 
nized by  our  national  government,  by  our 
state  g-overnments,  by  out  great  colleges 
and  universities,  by  all  manufacturing  and 
commercial  institutions,  and  in  recent  years 
by  many  of  the  leading  cities  both  in  their 
municipal  government  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  The  principle  of  gov- 
ernment recognized  by  the  school  legisla- 
tion for  the  cities  whose  school  systems  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  efficient 
is  that  the  power  and  duties  of  the  school 
board  should  be  restricted  to  legislative. 
These  laws  divide  the  work  of  the  schools 
into  departments  and  place  at  the  head  of 
each  department  an  expert  who  is  given  the 
power  of  initiative  regarding  the  work  of 
his  department,  and  is  made  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  pertaining  to  this  work. 
The  business  department  has  a  business 
director,  and  the  professional  department 
has  a  superintendent.  And  in  large  cities 
there  may  be  need  for  a  further  division  of 
power  into  departments  with  their  respec- 
tive heads.  Cleveland  has  two  depart- 
ments, St.  Louis  has  four. 
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Giving  the  board  only  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  in  their  vote  upon  all 
questions  brought  before  them  tends  to 
eliminate  all  opportunity  for  favoritism  and 
for  corruption  of  the  board  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  them  complete  power 
to  check  and  to  prohibit  wrong  action  on 
the  part  of  its  employees.  This  removes 
the  board  from  the  annoyance  and  worry 
of  teachers  seeking  positions,  from  laborers 
seeking  employment  and  from  contractors 
seeking  contracts.  This  exalts  the  position 
of  the  board  and  places  the  members  in  a 
favorable  condition  to  study  the  educational 
and  business  questions  that  come  before 
them  in  order  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
these  questions  and  of  their  value  in  meet- 
ing local  needs.  The  board  should  be 
given  the  election  of  a  superintendent  as 
the  head  of  the  professional  department,  the 
election  of  a  business  manager  as  the  head 
of  the  business  department  and  the  election 
of  the  heads  of  such  other  departments  as 
may  be  established.  In  some  cities  the 
business  director  is  elected  by  popular  vote, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
established  principles  of  government  to  have 
the  business  manager  chosen  by  the  board 
and  responsible  to  this  board. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  division  of 
power  and  duties  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  action.  The  head 
of  each  department  is  held  responsible  by 
the  board  for  whatever  is  done  through  his 
department,  and  if  results  are  unsatisfac- 
tory the  head  of  the  department  must  make 
it  satisfactory  or  be  .subject  to  removal. 
This  division  of  authority  gives  to  the 
superintendent  the  power  of  selecting  and 
nominating  teachers,  but  reserves  to  the 
board  the  power  to  elect  or  reject  the  norai- 
[  nations  made  by  him,  but  not  the  power  to 
I  force  upon  the  superintendent  any  teacher 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  nominate.  Like- 
wise, in  the  business  department,  janitors 
I  and  other  laborers  are  nominated  by  the 
business  manager  and  are  responsible  to 
him  for  their  service.  Such  a  system  is 
!  needed  in  many  cities  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  and  to  give  to  the  people  an 
adequate  return  for  the  money  that  they 
are  expending  upon  their  schools  and  for 
which  under  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tration they  are  receiving  much  less  than 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  By  such  a 
system  the  schools  are  run  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  not  merely  in  the  interest 
of  board  members  and  their  friends. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   RULES   IN   THE   APPOINTMENT 
OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  most  important  principle  determin- 
ing eflSciency  in  administration  of  schools 
is  that  of  civil  service  rule  in  the  appoint- 


ment of  employees — ^teachers,  janitors, 
clerks.  Special  qualification,  and  efficiency 
and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
should  be  the  only  requisites  for  holding 
any  position  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
schools  were  not  created  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  for  anyone  what- 
soever, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  our  children. 

Any  system  of  appointing  teachers  that 
permits  influence,  either  political,  social, 
business,  or  any  kind  whatsoever  other  than 
that  of  professional  fitness  to  determine  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  is  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  the 
school  is  established.  Under  the  ward  sys- 
tem of  school  government,  applications  for 
positions  are  made  to  the  ward  commis- 
sioners, many  of  whom  have  never  even  so 
much  as  read  a  book  on  education  or  even 
an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  and  none  of 
^hom  are  educational  experts.  Not  only 
this,  but  many  of  these  men  frankly  say 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  and  that  a  mere  gram- 
mar school  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches  is  the  only  necessary  scholarship 
for  a  teacher  to  possess.  Likewise  janitors 
are  appointed  who  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  care  of  buildings  or  of  the  use  of 
tools  in  repairing  doors,  windows,  furni- 
ture; and  engineers  are  appointed  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  machinery  and 
the  principles  of  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms.  All  such  appointments  are  made, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  because  the  applicants 
know  anything  about  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  or  have  had  any  training  that  would 
fit  them  for  this  specific  work  any  more 
than  it  fits  them  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  because  they  are  friends  to  the 
commissioners  or  to  the  commissioners' 
friends,  or  because  they  are  in  need  of 
employment  and  the  commissioners  are  will- 
ing to  make  them  objects  of  charity 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
schools  of  our  children. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  an  abuse  of 
power  and  such  a  violation  of  public  trust 
and  such  a  sacrifice  of  public  interests,  the 
school  laws  should  provide  for  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  appointment  to  all 
positions  as  teachers,  clerks,  janitors,  engi- 
neers, superintendents  of  buildings,  etc.,  and 
should  make  the  tenure  of  office  of  these 
employees  depend  only  upon  good  behavior 
and  efficient  service.  Many  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  have  such 
laws,  and  through  the  use  of  them  efficient 
employees  are  replacing  inefficient  ones,  and 
the  schools  are  being  materially  improved. 
Not  only  is  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
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ment  fair  to  applicants,  and  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  justice  to 
the  taxpayers,  who  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  they  receive  the  most  efficient  service 
for  their  money. 

The  eligible  list  of  teachers  should  take 
into  consideration  such  things  as  academic 
scholarship,  professional  training,  personal 
appearance,  manners  and  mannerisms,  and 
the  list  should  be  prepared  by  the  super- 
intendent, examining  committee,  principals, 
and  supervisors.  Then  from  this  list,  in 
order  of  rank,  the  superintendent  should 
make  his  nominations  for  appointment  to 
positions.  And  in  a  similar  way,  eligible 
lists  of  janitors,  clerks,  engineers,  etc., 
should  be  prepared  by  the  heads  of  the 
other  departments. 

The  state  school  law  for  every  city  or 
the  special  school  laws  for  any  city  should 
contain  all  of  these  provisions — a  small 
school  board,  election  at  large,  adequate 
qualification  for  school  board  members, 
division  of  power  and  duties  into  depart- 
ments, experts  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments, merit  system  in  appointments,  and 
nomination  of  all  employees  by  heads  of 
departments.  Only  through  such  an  organ- 
ization of  schools  by  state  legislation  is  it 
possible  to  make  a  school  system  serve  the 
highest  interest  of  a  community. — Educa- 
tion. 


MOSQUITOES. 


BY  ROBERT  E.   EASTMAN. 


MOSQUITOES  are  two-winged  flies. 
Most  kinds  are  small.  Many  of  them 
resemble  gnats  and  midges.  They  live  in 
both  warm  and  cold  countries,  some  kinds 
being  found  even  in  the  frigid  zone.  Few 
other  insects  are  so  interesting  in  their 
ways  and  mode  of  development.  Again, 
but  few  other  insects  are  of  so  great  eco- 
nomic and  practical  importance  to  man. 
They  are  small,  light,  slender,  and  frail; 
yet  they  are  powerful  agents  in  causing 
annoyance,  pain,  and  even  death  among 
higher  animals. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  mos- 
quito's bite — with  the  pain  following  and 
the  swollen  skin;  or  happily,  perhaps  only 
with  its  clear,  faint,  seemingly  distant  song. 
But  this  creature  that  sings  its  peculiarly 
disturbing  song  or  lights  upon  your  hand  or 
cheek,  pushing  the  inner  parts  of  its  beak 
to  the  blood  is  a  marvelous  animal,  won- 
derfully interesting  in  all  the  ways  of  its 
life.  A  fully  developed  mosquito  has  six 
very  long,  slender,  fragile  legs.  It  has  two 
long,  narrow,  nearly  transparent  wings. 
The  head,  perhaps  the  most  important  part 


of  the  insect,  is  very  small.  It  bears  two 
large  compound  eyes,  two  upwardly  pro- 
jecting feather-  or  plume-like  bodies  called 
antennae,  and  a  long,  forward  projecting 
beak.  The  antennae  are  important  organs 
to  us.  Because  of  certain  differences  in 
them,  we  can  determine  the  sex  of  the  mos- 
quito. The  antennae  of  the  males  are  fluffy 
and  plume-like,  being  densely  covered  with 
fine  long  hairs  resembling  the  down  of  a 
duck.  Those  of  the  female  are  slender, 
jointed  bodies  bearing  but  few  hairs.  The 
antennae  of  the  mosquito  are  also  supposed 
to  be  or  to  bear  the  insect's  organs  of  hear- 
ing. We  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
beak  than  with  any  of  its  other  parts.  This 
may  be  likened  to  a  long,  slender,  hollow 
tube,  which  contains  the  biting  or  piercing 
mouth  parts.  Its  principal  members  are 
two  mandibles  and  two  maxillae,  which  the 
mosquito  uses  in  puncturing  the  skin  of 
another  animal.  After  thus  puncturing  the 
mosquito  "  sucks  "  the  blood  up  through  its 
beak.     Only  female  mosquitoes  can  bite. 

Mosquitoes  not  only  suck  or  draw  blood 
but  also  poison  their  victim.  In  the  body 
just  above  the  base  of  the  front  pair  of 
legs  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  poison 
gland.  Some  people  are  wholly  or  nearly 
immune  against  this  poison  and  are  not  an- 
noyed by  being  bitten. 

The  mosquito  has  four  life  stages:  first, 
the  egg;  then  the  larva  or  wiggler,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  rain  barrel ;  then  the  pupa,  still 
a  wiggler  but  markedly  changed  from  the 
larval  stage;  and  last,  the  mature,  fully  de- 
veloped insect. 

The  eggs  of  different  mosquitoes  differ 
widely.  The  prevailing  color  is  gra3rish 
brown.  They  are  usually  laid  in  masses  of 
25  to  50,  or  it  may  be,  200  to  400.  Some 
kinds,  as  our  common  Culex,  build  a  very 
regular  and  symmetrical  mass  of  eggs 
standing  upright  side  by  side.  Some  other 
kinds  make  a  simple,  loose,  raft-like  mass. 
The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  surface  of 
water.  They  float  indefinitely  upon  the 
water.  In  summer  weather  they  hatch  soon 
after  being  laid,  the  time  differing  widely 
with  different  species.  Those  of  our  com- 
mon mosquito  hatch  in  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  hours.  Some  species  may  re- 
quire as  long  as  three  days.  The  young 
mosquito  emerges  from  the  end  or  side  of 
the  egg  resting  on  the  water.  The  tiny, 
almost  colorless,  little  creatures  immediately 
find  themselves  in  water  where  fishes  and 
other  >vater-breathing  and  mosquito-devour- 
ing animals  live.  Mosquito  larvae  are  air 
breathers  and  they  are  heavier  than  water. 
So,  with  the  baby  mosquito,  life  is  very  un- 
certain. Some  other  animal  may  devour 
him,  or  he  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe. 
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and  thus  may  drown.  By  wiggling  their 
bodies  much  as  fishes  do  they  move  side- 
wise,  downward,  or  upward.  Approaching 
danger  from  above  frightens  them  and  they 
quickly  wiggle  to  the  lx)ttom  or  out  of  sight 
They  have  been  known  to  remain  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  long  as  ten  minutes, 
but  usually  they  come  to  the  surface  every 
minute  or  two. 

The  larval  mosquito,  or  wiggler,  swims 
about,  feeding  upon  floating  or  suspended 
particles  of  vegetable  matter,  for  only  a 
few  days,  for  the  days  of  its  youth  are  not 
many.  In  the  meantime  it  moults,  usually 
three  times,  shedding  its  old  skin  for  a  new 
one  and  showing  increase  in  size  with  each 
moult.  This  larval  stage  of  existence 
usually  lasts  from  seven  to  fifteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  our  wiggler  is  re- 
markably changed.  It  has  reached  and 
entered  the  pupal  stage  of  life.  It  is  still 
a  wiggler,  swimming  or  darting  about  in 
the  water  with  much  activity,  but  it  now 
remains  at  the  surface  of  the  water  most 
of  the  time.  And  instead  of  having  its  tail 
end  pointing  upward  and  at  the  surface,  the 
forward  end  of  the  body  is  at  the  surface. 
It  no  longer  breathes  through  its  tail  but 
through  two  ear-like  bodies  near  its  head. 
The  pupal  mosquito  is  climisy  in  appear- 
ance, being  distinctly  enlarged  towards  the 
head  end  of  its  body.  It  does  not  eat  but  is 
apparently  fasting  for  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation that  is  to  occur  soon.  In  from 
two  to  four  days  the  change  comes;  the 
pupal  skin  breaJcs  open  on  the  back  and 
there  emerges  a  new  creature  as  wonder- 
fully unlike  the  object  from  which  it  came 
as  is  a  duckling  unlike  the  egg  from  which 
I  it.  hatched.  Thus  we  may  have  a  full- 
grown  mosquito  from  the  tgg  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days. 

From  this  time  the  mosquito  is  a  factor 
of  civilization.  It  is  no  longer  confined  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  frog  pond  or  a  rain 
barrel.  It  is  now  free.  Its  world  for  ac- 
tivity and  association  is  practically  un- 
bounded. The  boundless  atmosphere 
through  which  it  flies  is  its  refuge  from 
man.  It  comes  to  or  remains  near  the 
earth  for  food,  seclusion,  and  rest,  and  to 
breed  its  kind.  Our  mosquito  is  now  fitted 
\o  walk  and  fly.  It  has  a  complete  diges- 
tive system  including  a  stomach.  It  has  a 
respiratory  system  which  enables  it  to 
breathe  the  pure,  free  air.  It  has  a  nervous 
system  manifesting  itself  in  at  least  five 
ways — smelling,  hearing,  feeling,  seeing, 
and  tasting.  It  has  a  circulatory  system 
carrying  blood  to  all  parts  of  its  body.  It 
has  a  reproductive  system  enabling  it  to 
perform  the  primary  and  perhaps  the  last 
act  of  its  life — ^multiply  or  perpetuate  its 
kind. 


The  male  mosquito  lives  but  a  short  time, 
a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  The  female 
lives  on  more  or  less  indefinitely  one  or  two 
or  more  months  or  even  hibernates  over  the 
winter  until  the  following  spring.  She  is 
not  so  harmless  nor  so  easily  disposed  of 
as  is  the  male.  With  her  biting,  piercing 
mouth  she  feeds  either  upon  various  fruit 
juices,  boiled  potatoes,  or  other  vegetables, 
a  juicy  watermelon,  or  the  blood  of  man 
and  lower  animals.  Her  soft  distant  song 
will  awaken  us,  causing  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion; her  bite  brings  pain  and  bodily  dis- 
figurement, and  her  eggs,  which  she  lays 
by  the  hundred,  are  the  beginnings  of  more 
mosquitoes,  and  the  suggestion  of  future 
torment. 

Mosquitoes  do  not  travel  far  of  their  own 
will.  They  remain  near  the  place  where 
they  were  bred.  They  prefer  sheltered  and 
secluded  places,  especially  when  there  is 
much  wind  blowing.  Sometimes  swarms  of 
them  are  carried  to  distant  places  by  the 
wind.  They  are  often  carried  great  dis- 
tances by  ships  and  by  railway  cars,  but 
are  in  no  sense  so  migratory  as  to  dis- 
courage our  efforts  for  their  extermination. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  only  anno)ring,  but 
they  are  dangerous  pests.  During  recent 
years  experiments  of  careful  scientists  show 
that  certain  serious  diseases  which  are  com- 
mon among  men,  can  be  and  often  are  car- 
ried from  one  person  to  another.  WeH- 
authenticated  cases  show  that  a  certain  kind 
of  mosquito  may  bite  a  person  infected  with 
malaria,  and  if  it  bites  another  within  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  it  may  infect  this  second 
person  with  the  malarial  germ.  Malaria  is 
a  common  and  very  serious  and  distressing 
disease  and  if  its  spread  is  due  to  mosquitoes 
it  is  obvious  that  those  mosquitoes  ought  to 
be  fought  until  their  extermination  is  prac- 
tically complete.  Malaria  mosquitoes  be- 
long to  the  class  or  genus  Anopheles,  and 
can  be  distinguished  very  readily  from  other 
mosquitoes  in  both  the  larval  and  the  adult 
stages  of  life. 

In  the  life  history  of  the  mosquito  there 
are  at  least  two  weak  spots  or  points  of 
attack.  Mosquitoes  require  water  for  the 
first  stages  of  growth.  Mosquitoes  require 
air  during  these  same  stages  of  growth. 
No  one  should  fail  to  see  therefore 
what  the  result  would  be  were  the 
mosquitoes  deprived  of  water  and  air 
at  that  time.  Millions  of  existing  mos- 
quitoes would  die  and  future  multiplication 
would  cease.  Let  us  think  a  little.  If  they 
require  water  to  develop  in,  why  should 
they  not  develop  in  water  as  ordinarily 
found  in  pails,  tubs,  rain  barrels  about  the 
house,  or  in  ponds  and  swamps  about  us? 
They  would.  They  develop  in  these  places 
by  the  thousand  and  million.     Is  it  possible 
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to  prevent  this?  Yes,  it  is.  Cover  with  a 
screen,  or  better,  empty  all  pails,  tubs,  and 
barrels  that  contain  water.  Drain  the 
ponds  and  swamps.  If  the  rain  barrel  is 
covered  the  female  mosquito  cannot  lay  her 
eggs  on  the  water  where  they  will  hatch 
and  develop.  Mosquitoes  do  not  breed  in 
running  or  sea  water,  although  some  species 
do  breed  in  tidewater  swamps.  Can  the 
wigglers  be  prevented  from  getting  the  air 
that  they  need  for  their  growth?  Yes,  this 
can  be  done.  If  the  surface  of  the  water 
be  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  the  larval  and 
pupal  mosquitoes  cannot  get  their  breathing 
tubes  to  free  air.  Consequently  the  mos- 
quitoes suffocate.  Kerosene  is  the  best  oil 
for  this  purpose.  It  forms  a  good  and 
effectual  film  over  the  water;  it  floats;  it 
will  not  hurt  your  cistern  water  if  you 
pump  from  below  the  surface.  We  can 
thus  check  the  spread  of  mosquitoes,  and  in 
some  cases  exterminate  them,  or  by  care- 
lessness about  our  houses  and  farms  we 
may  make  possible  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  annoying  pests.  If  we  are 
careful  not  to  leave  open  pails  or  barrels  of 
water  about  the  house,  if  we  drain  our 
ponds  and  swamps,  and  if  we  spray  kero- 
sene oil  on  other  standing  bodies  of  water 
every  week  or  so  y/p  can  materially  de- 
crease their  number.  By  so  doing  we  shall 
be  performing  an  act  of  civilization  and  a 
moral  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men. 
— Southern  Workman. 


LANGUAGE  LEARNING. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  PLEASURE  OF  IT  INSTEAD 
OF  A  TASK. 


"  Schliemann's  prescription  "  is  a  quick 
method  of  acquiring  at  least  a  reading 
knowledge  of  other  tongues,  and  it  is  less 
fully  appreciated  than  it  should  be  in  the 
very  places  where  it  could  be  of  greatest 
use,  says  Wellspring.  There  are,  all  over 
the  country,  homes  where  one  or  two  of 
the  family  have  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
a  pleasant  and  broadening  and  refreshing 
acquaintance  with  German  or  French,  or 
perhaps  even  Italian  or  Spanish.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  to  "  keep  up  "  that  acquaint- 
ance; and  a  chance  to  bring  a  fresh,  lively, 
outside  interest  into  the  home  life  is  lost. 

Doctor  Schliemann's  method  was  simply 
this:  He  was  too  busy  unearthing  the  nine 
buried  cities  of  old  Troy  town  to  have 
much  time  left  for  hard  work  with  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.  So  he  did  without 
them  largely.  He  learned  by  reading,  and 
by  reading  rapidly  as  one  reads  in  English, 
depending  upon  habit  and  familiarity  with 


the  words  to  make  their  meanings  clear  to 
him.  He  is  to-day  almost  as  famous  for 
the  many  foreign  languages  he  was  able 
to  read  as  he  is  for  his  archaeological  dis- 
coveries. 

The  "five-minute  doses"  of  this  "pre- 
scription" amount  to  this:  Take  five  min- 
utes a  day  for  reading,  say,  German.  Just 
read  it.  Don'l  think  you  are  unscholarly 
because  you  haven't  time  to  "look  up" 
some  new  word.  Words  have  a  way  of 
teaching  words.  Reading  a  little  each  day 
will  keep  in  training  your  word  memory, 
and  will  fasten  new  words  in  your  mind. 
Get  your  eyes,  and  your  ears,  too,  accus- 
tomed to  the  once  unfamiliar  words  and 
phrases.  Let  the  wits  sharpen  themselves 
on  guessing  at  a  meaning  here  and  there. 
Don't  be  discouraged;  the  vital  point  is 
to  have  faith  in  this  prescription.  It  has 
been  tried,  and  it  works. 

All  at  once  where  you  could  only  read 
a  few  sentences  in  your  five  minutes  you 
will  find  yourself  reading  a  page,  two  pages, 
three.  The  sense  of  whole  phrases  will 
seem  to  jimip  out  at  you  without  need 
of  clumsy  translations  into  English.  And 
the  cheap  editions  of  foreign  books  are  so 
easy  to  get,  and  so  fascinating  once  they 
are  bought. 

For  many  tired,  overburdened  or  shut- 
in  people  just  such  an  outside  inspiration 
as  this  is  of  extraordinary  value.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  with  the  language  begun 
at  school — far  from  it.  Both  Italian  and 
Spanish  are  easily  learned  by  one's  self,  so 
far  as  reading  goes,  and  they  are  the 
prettiest  of  pastimes  for  one  who  has  even 
a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  or  French. 

Even  the  best  translations  lose  some,  of 
the  charm  of  the  original,  and  reading  at 
first  hand  has  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
trouble  or  costs.  As  a  "hobby,"  that  in- 
definite things  which  so  many  nowadays 
claim  to  be  necessary  to  happiness,  it  ranks 
very  high. 

Better  is  a  sentence  a  day  where  gain  is 
than  a  chapter  a  month  and  discouragement 
therewith. 

ARE   WE   SOULS? 


IS  the  brain  an  instrument  which  thought 
uses,  or  is  it  a  cause  which  produces 
thought?  The  materialist  insists  that  the 
brain  produces  thought  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile.  The  spiritualist  replies,  This  cannot 
be;  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  something 
else  than  the  mechanism  that  I  control. 
The  materialist  replies,  This  consciousness 
is  also  a  product  of  the  brain.  In  this  per- 
petually recurring  debate  neither  debater 
produces  any  effect  upon  the  other.  For 
one  starts  from  the  study  of  the  mechan- 
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ism  and  the  other  from  the  study  of  per- 
sonal consciousness.  They  reach  no  con- 
clusion, for  they  assume  different  premises. 
And  yet  this  is  not  only  the  most  funda- 
mental, it  is  also  the  most  vital,  question 
in  philosophy.  Upon  it  depends  the  ques- 
tion of  human  responsibility.  If  the  brain 
is  like  an  electrical  machine  and  thought 
is  like  the  electricity  which  it  produces, 
there  is  no  responsibility.  There  could 
then  be  no  more  a  wicked  man  than  there 
could  be  a  wicked  electrical  machine. 
Nor  could  there  be  life  after  death.  When 
the  wood  in  the  fireplace  is  consumed,  the 
fire  goes  out  and  nothing  is  left  but  ashes. 
If  the  brain  is  fuel  and  thought  is  flame, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  live  after  the  brain 
is  committed  to  the  dust. 

Dr.  William  Hanna  Thomson  has  re- 
cently published  a  volume  which,  approach- 
ing this  question  in  a  wholly  scientific 
spirit,  appears  to  us  to  furnish  what  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  a  scientific  demonstra- 
tion that  the  mind  is  the  agent  and  the 
brain  is  the  instrument.  The  value  of  such 
a  volume  largely  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  writer.  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  nerve 
specialist  of  recognized  authority.  He  has 
for  years  studied  man  as  a  machine,  his 
business  being  to  ascertain  why  the  ma- 
chine is  out  of  order  and  how  it  can  be 
repaired.  His  book  treats  the  subject  in  a 
purely  scientific  manner,  but  it  is  written 
in  a  peculiarly  lucid  style,  and  can  be  easily 
understood  without  expert  knowledge  by 
the  thoughtful  la3rman. 

He   states   the   issue   very   clearly.     An 
iEolian  harp  and  a  violin  are  constructed 
I      on  substantially  the  same  principles.     Put 
!      an  ^olian  harp  in  the  window  the  wind 
blows  against  its  strings  and  produces  mu- 
sic.    The    music    depends    wholly    on    the 
nature   of   the   ^olian   harp   and   on   the 
character   of   the   window   and   the   wind. 
Put  the  violin  in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 
I      The  music  depends  partly  on  the  character 
of  the  violin,  but  chiefly  on  the  character 
of  the  artist  who  plays  upon  it.    Which  is 
I      the   brain — an  iEolian   harp   or   a  violin? 
Does  mental  and  emotional  action  depend 
wholly  upon  the  brain  and  its  external  en- 
vironment, or  is  there  an  invisible  artist 
who  plays  upon  the  brain  and  educes  the 
music  from  it?    This  is  the  question. 

If  you  put  two  iEolian  harps  of  exactly 
the  same  construction  in  windows  exactly 
alike,  and  the  same  wind  blows  upon  them 
I  both,  substantially  the  same  music  will  be 
;  produced.  If  you  put  two  brains  of  the 
I  same  size  and  the  same  quality  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  environment,  the  re- 
sults are  not  the  same  they  are  not  even 
similar.  Neither  in  structure,  nor,  so  far 
as  the  microscope  can  discover,  in  quality. 


does  the  brain  o  fa  chimpanzee  differ  from 
the  human  brain.  It  was  Huxley  who 
demonstrated  that  the  brain  of  man  does 
not  possess  a  lobe  or  lobule  or  convolution 
which  is  not  likewise  to  be  found  in  its 
corresponding  place  in  the  brain  of  an 
anthropoid  ape  but  the  mental  action  of 
the  two  is  absolutely  different.  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  chimpanzee,  but  we  know  that 
the  one  produces  speech  and  the  other  does 
not.  From  the  one  there  come  expressions 
of  intellectual  life,  from  the  other  no  ex- 
pressions. If  the  violin  is  absolutely  si- 
lent in  the  hands  of  one  person  and  vocal 
with  exquisite  music  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other, we  have  the  right  to  conclude  that 
one  is  not  a  musician  and  the  other  is. 
The  fact  that  the  champanzee  is  silent  and 
the  man  with  apparently  the  same  brain  is 
vocal,  indicates  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
cause  of  thought,  but  its  instrument.  Like 
causes  produce  like  effects,  and  like  effects 
are  not  produced  by  the  like  brains  of  the 
man  and  the  chimpanzee. 

The  brain  of  man  is  a  composite  and 
complicated  structure.  Different  parts  of 
the  brain  fulfill  different  functions  in  life. 
One  part  of  the  brain,  connected  with  the 
eye,  is  the  seat  and  instrument  of  sight; 
another  part  of  the  brain  is  the  instrument 
of  hearing.  The  brain  sight  organ,  again, 
is  divided  into  different  instruments.  One 
part  of  this  instrument  is  used  for  seeing 
words.  If  that  part  is  injured,  the  indi- 
vidual can  still  see  everything  else,  but 
he  cannot  read.  He  is  affected  not  with 
blindness  but  with  word-blindness,  and 
becomes  wholly  an  illiterate  while  yet  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Such  a  one 
can  still  hear  words  and  speak  words  and 
understand  words,  but  he  cannot  read 
words.  Nay,  more  than  that.  He  may  be 
able  to  read  the  words  of  one  language 
and  not  those  of  another.  The  brain  is 
likened  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  the  sheets  in 
a  phonograph.  If  one  sheet  is  destroyed, 
the  phonograph  will  no  longer  repeat  what 
has  been  written  upon  that  sheet,  but  it 
will  still  continue  to  repeat  all  that  is  upon 
other  sheets.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  the  in- 
cident of  a  highly  educated  man  who,  be- 
cause of  an  injury  to  the  brain,  was  imable 
to  read  his  native  English,  but  when  tested 
could  read  Greek  perfectly  and  Latin  and 
French  tolerably. 

Thus  the  brain  is  like  a  church  organ 
which  is  divided  into  a  choir  organ,  a 
swell  organ,  and  a  great  organ,  each  organ 
responsive  to  a  certain  number  of  stops, 
as  the  trumpet,  the  diapason,  or  the  flute, 
and,  in  each  organ  and  under  each 
stop  each  note  responsive  to  a  partic- 
ular key.     Break   the   connection   between 
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the  wind-chest  and  the  swell  organ,  and 
nothing  in  the  swell  organ  will  sound. 
Break  the  connection  between  the  diapa- 
son stop  and  the  interior  mechanism,  and 
nothing  in  the  diapason  will  sound.  Break 
the  connection  of  a  single  key,  and  nothing 
will  sound  in  response  to  that  key.  The 
organist  is  uninjured,  but  the  organ  fails 
to  reply  to  his  touch.  The  organ  as  a 
whole  may  be  uninjured,  and  yet  a  specific 
note  in  the  organ  refuse  to  respond  to 
his  touch.  So,  as  the  nerve  specialists 
have  learned  from  abundant  examples,  the 
intellectual  life  may  be  apparently  wholly 
unimpaired,  and  yet,  through  some  break 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  brain,  the  mind 
may  be  unable  •  to  act  in  one  department, 
while  all  its  powers  to  act  in  other  depart- 
ments are  unaffected. 

What  is  still  more  curious,  more  inter- 
esting, and  to  us  more  conclusive,  is  the 
fact  that  the  portion  of  the  brain  which 
is  used  for  expression  through  speech,  or 
for  reception  through  eye  or  ear,  may  be 
wholly  destroyed,  and  yet  the  mind  may  be 
able  to  create  for  itself  through  another 
part  of  the  brain  an  instrument  for  the 
reception  of  life  from  others  and  for  the 
expression  of  life  to  others.  The  expe- 
rience of  Helen  Keller  strikingly  illus- 
trates this  truth.  When  nineteen  months 
old  she  had  an  attack,  presumably  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  which  left  her  totally 
and  permanently  blind  and  deaf ;  hence  also 
dumb.  She  was  thus  left  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  her  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and 
touch  for  all  her  information,  and  could 
communicate  her  wants  and  feelings  to 
others  only  by  bodily  actions  which  she 
had  learned  to  associate  in  her  mind  with 
states  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  but  which, 
naturally  enough,  were  often  uninterpreted 
or  misinterpreted  by  others.  At  seven  years 
of  age  her  teacher  began  the  attempt  to 
bring  her  into  contact  with  the  life  of 
others  through  the  sense  of  touch.  It 
came  at  last  in  the  following  way :  "  Miss 
Sullivan  had  her  hold  a  mug  in  her  hand 
at  a  pump,  and  as  the  cold  water  filled 
the  mug  and  ran  on  her  hand,  the  teacher 
traced  anew  the  letters  w-a-t-e-r  on  the 
palm  of  her  free  hand.  Miss  Sullivan 
writes :  *  She  dropped  the  mug  and  stood 
as  one  transfixed.  A  new  light  came  into 
her  face.  She  spelled  water  several  times.' 
The  great  step  was  gained  when  this  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  girl  suddenly  understood 
that  the  symbol  traced  in  her  palm  meant 
— water.  She  had  got  a  word !  From  that 
moment  her  personality  was  set  free,  like 
a  prisoner  allowed  to  leave  a  dark  dun- 
geon to  go  where  he  lists,  for  now  for  the 
first  time  she  knew  that  everything  had  a 


nam^,  which  she  could  learn  on  her  palm." 
She  tried  to  teach  her  dog  by  tracing  the 
word  water  on  his  paws,  but  failed.  Why  ? 
Because  there  was  not  back  of  the  brain 
of  the  dog  that  which  was  back  of  the 
brain  of  the  girl.  From  this  first  step  she 
went  on  in  the  development  of  her  mind 
until  she  graduated  with  honors  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  well  versed  in  science,  math- 
ematics, literature,  and  five  languages. 
How  had  she  accomplished  this  feat?  We 
say  by  the  sense  of  touch.  What  do  we 
mean  by  that?  As  the  sense  of  touch  is 
the  most  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  all  the  senses,  so  it  is  of  all  the 
senses  the  least  specialized  in  the  brain. 
Its  anatomical  seat  in  the  brain-center  is 
even  yet  not  fully  demonstrated.  But 
Helen  Keller,  by  constant  practice,  made 
this  brain-center  render  the  service  which 
the  other  portions  of  the  brain  could  no 
longer  render  because  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  disease.  Destroy  one  of  the 
strings  in  the  .^lolian  harp  and  the  wind 
will  never  get  the  note  of  that  string  out 
of  the  other  strings;  but  if  one  of  the 
strings  in  the  violin  snaps,  the  skillful  per- 
former will  sometimes  make  another  string 
do  its  work.  This  is  what  was  done  in 
Helen  Keller's  case.  If  there  is  no  mind, 
what  did  this? 

But  not  only  in  a  specific  and  abnor- 
mal case  like  that  of  Helen  Keller  can 
science  trace  the  development  of  the  brain 
instrument  by  the  use  which  is  made  of 
it  by  the  mind;  it  is  possible  to  trace  in 
every  life  the  development  of  the  brain  in- 
strument by  the  agent  which  uses  it.  We 
speak  of  the  brain.  This  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  two  brains,  as  there  are  two 
eyes  and  two  ears  and  two  hands.  Either 
one  of  the  pair  can  do  the  whole  business 
of  both  if  necessary.  One  may  see  with 
one  eye  and  hear  with  one  ear;  so  he  may 
think  with  one  hemisphere  of  his  brain. 
"The  chief  reasons,"  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
"why  we  have  pair  organs  is,  first,  for 
convenience,  due  to  the  body  itself  being 
generally  two-sided,  right  and  left;  and, 
secondly,  to  insure  against  emergencies, 
just  as  a  man  will  provide  himself  with 
two  keys  for  the  same  lock,  lest  he  lose 
one."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  brain 
instruments  for  speech  are  found  in  only 
one  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
while  the  other  hemisphere  remains  word- 
less   and    therefore    thoughtless    for    life. 

Let  us,  then,  put  these  four  considera- 
tions together.  Like  causes  produce  like 
effects,  but  like  brains  do  not  produce  like 
results.  Each  section  of  the  brain  is  the 
instrument  for  a  special  use.  If  it  is  de- 
stroyed,  that   use   ceases,   but   the   intelli- 
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gence  behind  the  brain  remains  unim- 
paired. If  this  destruction  is  so  entire  as 
to  stop  all  the  ordinary  channels  of  ex- 
pression, the  intelligence  that  is  behind  the 
brain  can  convert  a  different  portion  of  the 
brain  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  pri- 
marily intended.  Finally,  the  process  by 
which  the  brain  is  built  up,  through  the 
exercise  of  an  invisible  agent,  can  be 
measurably  traced  in  every  child,  and  the 
tracing  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periences produced  in  nerve  disease.  If 
these  considerations  do  not  demonstrate 
that  there  is  an  invisible  spirit  which  uses 
the  brain  as  its  instrument,  they  come  as 
near  to  a  demonstration  as  it  is  possible 
to  cpme  in  dealing  with  so  difficult  a  sub- 
ject as  the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the 
secret  of  its  physical  expression  and  inter- 
pretation.— Outlook. 


EVERY-DAY   POLITENESS. 


BY    W.    W.    DAVIS. 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild. 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. — Pope. 

N  1855  Rev.  John  Caird,  a  Scotch  min- 
ister, preached  a  sermon  before  Queen 
Victoria  at  Craithie,  on  the  Religion  of 
Common  Life.  It  won  admiration  through- 
out Europe,  and  is  called  the  greatest  ser- 
mon of  modem  times.  There  is,  also,  a 
politeness  of  common  life.  We  may  care 
nothing  for  the  etiquette  of  the  English 
court  or  of  a  Washington  drawing-room, 
but  we  do  enjoy  the  good  manners  of  every- 
day life.  Politeness  is  not  for  Sunday  or 
party,  but  for  every  hour  of  the  week.  It 
is  Wordsworth's 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good, 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

As  Cicero  said  of  books,  so  we  may  say 
of  manners.  They  should  go  with  us  every- 
where, in  town  or  country,  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  night  or  day,  in  youth  or  old 
age. 

Good  manners  at  home.  Too  much 
neglect  of  the  small  courtesies.  Let  every 
man  be  king  at  his  own  table.  Let  every 
home  be  fit  for  company.  Strangers  are, 
surely,  not  entitled  to  all  our  best  style. 
Children  should  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  refinement. 

Good  manners  in  school.  Boys  and  girls 
seem  to  have  the  idea  sometimes  that  they 
are  privileged  characters.  They  act  like 
the  young  barbarians  of  Byron's  Gladiator. 
They  are  rough  in  play,  disrespectful  to 
teachers,  rowdyish  on  the  streets.  Like 
necessity  they  know  no  law.     They  should 


remember  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
books. 

Good  manners  in  travel.  How  many 
people  leave  religion  and  manners  behind  as 
they  start  on  a  trip.  These  are  the  idiots 
who  open  car-windows  on  cold  days  and 
occupy  two  seats  when  they  pay  only  for 
one. 

Good  manners  at  concerts.  Only  an 
empty  head  will  march  to  a  front  seat  after 
the  performance  has  begun,  or  leave  before 
it  is  over,  or  engage  in  noisy  conversa- 
tion.   Other  people  have  rights. 

Good  manners  in  society.  Be  a  patient 
listener.  Do  not  try  to  monopolize  the  even- 
ing. Have  as  cheerful  a  greeting  for  the 
boy  as  the  banker.  Be  yourself.  Your 
neighbors  will  be  sure  to  laugh  if  you  put 
on  style  that  is  unbecoming.  Never  at- 
tempt to  astonish  the  natives  with  your 
dress  or  your  wisdom. 

Of  course,  certain  usages  are  necessary 
in  social  life.  But  genuine  politeness  is  not 
limited  to  hollow  forms.  It  is  a  thing  of 
the  heart,  not  of  the  hands  and  knees.  A 
person  may  be  truly  polite,  and  yet  ignorant 
of  bow  and  compliment.  One  kind  word, 
one  gracious  smile,  is  worth  a  world  of 
ceremony.  Tennyson  never  wrote  a  finer 
stanza : 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
Lutheran  Observer. 


QUESTION    OF   EQUAL   PAY. 

THE  legislature  of  New  York,  at  their 
recent  session  passed  a  bill  requiring 
that,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  women 
teachers  should  receive  the  same  pay  as 
men  in  like  positions.  Governor  Hughes 
returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  the 
following  veto  message: 

When  the  so-called  Davis  law  was  passed 
in  1899  it  was  thought  important  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city  that  certain 
minimum  salaries  for  teachers  should  be 
prescribed,  as  well  as  minimum  annual  in- 
crements, presumably  to  improve  the  ser- 
vice. In  these  prescribed  minima  wide 
differences  appear  between  the  amounts 
payable  to  men  and  women.  These  con- 
trol the  board  of  education  only  as  mini- 
mum requirements,  but  the  practice  has 
been  to  pay  women  less  than  men,  and 
under  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  board 
glaring  inequalities  now  exist. 

The  motive  of  the  present  bill  is  to  com- 
pel the  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  hold- 
ing the  same  positions  under  any  particular 
schedule  of  salaries.     The  provisions  of  the 
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bill  relating  to  classification,  schedules,  and 
the  raising  of  additional  funds  by  taxation 
turn  upon  this  central  requirement  and  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect.  And  in- 
asmuch as  the  question  is  one  of  general 
principle,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  require- 
ment proper  to  be  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  laying  down  the  rules  under  which 
the  board  of  education  shall  exercise  its 
power. 

Now,  without  taking  up  the  alleged  am- 
biguities of  the  bill,  it  clearly  appears  with 
respect  to  this  fundamental  matter  to  be 
open  to  serious  objection.  It  is  proposed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  for  the  work  of  a  given 
position  women  shall  receive  equal  pay 
with  men.  It  is  for  this  principle  that  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  contend,  and  not  for 
mere  increased  pay.  The  gross  inequali- 
ties which  have  been  permitted  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  which  clearly 
should  not  be  continued,  are  pointed  to  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  principle  in 
question. 

The  proposition  as  it  is  put,  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work,"  is  an  attractive  one,  and 
set  forth  on  behalf  of  the  worthy  public 
servants  who  are  engaged  in  this  important 
calling  it  has  elicited  a  leading  measure  of 
support,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  pro- 
voked vigorous  opposition  from  those  who 
believe  that  the  desired  legislation  will  be 
unfortunate  both  for  the  schools  and  the 
women  teachers. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the.  principle  is 
one  of  general  application,  and  it  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  state  unless  the  state 
is  prepared  to  apply  it  generally.  The 
question  is  necessarily  one  of  state  policy, 
and  as  such  it  should  be  presented  and 
debated  before  action  is  taken. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle 
should  be  applied  to  teachers  in  New  York 
and  not  to  those  in  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
state ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  limited  to  school  teaching.  If  sound  it 
should  be  applied  to  our  state  hospital  ser- 
vice, in  our  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  generally  through  the  civil 
service  of  the  state. 

It  is  indefensible  that  a  principle  of  grave 
importance  to  the  state  as  a  whole  should 
be  established  in  connection  with  a  local 
measure  inviting  only  the  consideration 
which  as  such  it  receives.  The  considera- 
tion of  such  a  matter  should  be  under  cir- 
cumstances directing  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  legislature  to  its  importance 
with  reference  to  his  own  constituency,  and 
to  the  state  at  large,  and  not  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  question  of  purely 
local  concern. 


What  local  authorities  or  subordinate 
boards  may  do  within  the  limits  of  their 
discretion,  while  locally  important,  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  establishment  by 
legislation  of  a  principle  of  action  which 
has  no  appropriate  local  limitation. 

By  acting  in  such  matters  through  local 
bills  the  state  finds  itself  committed  to  a 
course  which,  as  state  policy,  has  never 
received  thorough  consideration. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  approve  this 
bill.  The  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
board  of  education,  to  be  dealt  with  locally 
as  may  seem  best,  unless  the  legislature  is 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  general  principle 
for  the  entire  state  and  the  entire  public 
service. 

STORY   OF   A   HUMBLE   LIFE. 


EVERY  one  who  knew  her  said  that 
Josie  had  done  well,  "  considering  her 
opportunities,"  and  not  once  in  a  hundred 
times  did  anyone  mention  what  her  lack  of 
opportunity  had  been.  Yet  it  was  never 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  her  and  to 
her  it  was  a  memory  and  reproach.  And 
while  those  who  knew  her  never  intended 
to  attach  to  it  any  suggestion  of  wrong  on 
her  part,  the  fact  that  Josie  was  born  in  the 
poorhouse  carried  to  the  New  England 
mind  an  association  of  turptitude  almost 
worse  than  that  of  actual  guilt.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  sin  is  bad  enough,  but 
the  shiftlessness  that  ends  in  the  poorhouse 
is  past  redemption. 

Her  family  had  been  shiftless.  When 
her  father  died,  before  her  birth,  there  had 
been  nothing  for  the  poor  children  but  to 
be  "  bound  out."  After  she  was  bom  there 
were  a  few  years  in  which  her  mother 
"  worked  out,"  and  on  her  death,  Josie,  still 
a  child,  did  the  same.  She  had  a  brief 
experience  with  the  district  school,  which, 
democratic  as  it  was,  still  perpetuated  her 
feeling  of  isolation;  and  she  went  to  work 
as  soon  as  her  chin  was  as  high  as  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  worked  out  all  her  life 
till  she  married.  And  all  the  years  she  suf- 
fered the  unmerited  disgrace  of  her  un- 
happy birth  and  childhood. 

She  never  "  joined  the  church."  Perhaps 
no  one  ever  thought  to  ask  her.  If  invited, 
she  was  too  timid  to  accept.  She  felt  out 
of  place  in  the  meeting-house,  and  rarely 
attended,  slipping  in  now  and  then  when 
the  service  had  begun,  and  slipping  out  dur- 
ing the  closing  hymn;  which  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that  she  washed  the  dishes  before 
she  went,  and  got  home  in  time  to  prepare 
dinner. 

The  man  she  married  was  a  laborer,  who 
was  counted  "shiftless."    They  had  a  dis- 
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mal  little  home  to  outward  appearance,  and 
a  sterile  garden  behind  it.  Yet  the  morn- 
ing-glories brightened  it  somewhat;  and  if 
the  home  was  not  attractive  and  its  mis- 
tress seldom  looked  fresh  and  tidy,  it  was 
better  than  the  poorhouse,  a  million  times 
over,  as  Joise  often  said  to  herself. 

Every  one  called  her  Josie,  and  her  hus- 
band Dan.  .They  belonged  to  that  stratum 
of  New  England  society  that  does  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  "  Mr.''^  and  "  Mrs."  They 
both  looked  unkempt,  and  felt  shamefaced 
in  the  presence  of  people  who  had  the 
"  faculty  "  of  "  getting  on." 

Dan  and  Josie  lived  together  for  thirty 
years,  lived  contentedly,  imambitiously  un- 
tidily. Dan  was  to  be  counted  on  as  a 
"  hand  "  in  haying,  and  Josie  could  be  called 
in  in  an  emergency  to  help  in  the  kitchen. 
At  last  Josie  fell  sick  of  a  lingering  illness. 
There  was  no  money  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day,  and  the  first  thought  of  the  thrifty 
neighbors  was  of  the  relief  to  be  obtained 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  And  this 
was  the  haunting  shadow  that  hung  over 
the  bed  of  Josie — the  fear  lest  her  life 
should  end  as  it  began.  And  in  bitterness 
and  agony  she  prayed  that  God  would  save 
her  hard  life  this  crowning  huipiliation. 
To  have  been  bom  in  the  poorhouse  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  die  there,  to  be  buried 
from  there — if  this  should  come  to  her  she 
never  could  be  happy  in  heaven. 

Her  prayer  was  answered.  Mrs.  Briggs 
remembered  how,  when  Lucille  was  sick, 
Josie  had  come  to  help  her  with  the  cook- 
ing; and  she  sent  food  and  medicine.  Mrs. 
Blodget  reminded  her  husband  of  Josie's 
kindness,  and  he  advanced  Dan  a  little 
money,  to  be  worked  out  in  the  next  sea- 
son's haying.  And  Mrs.  Turner,  who  had 
less  than  either  of  the  others,  gave  more, 
for  she  came  over  and  sat  up  with  Josie 
when  she  was  at  her  worst,  alternating  the 
vigil  with  Dan;  and  when  Mrs.  Turner 
gave  out,  another  neighbor  came.  If  any 
comfort  was  lacking,  Josie  did  not  miss  it; 
and  when  the  women  smoothed  her  pillow, 
and  brushed  her  hair  and  performed  the 
simple  services  which  she  required,  her 
only  thought  was  of  their  kindness,  and  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  she  was  still  under 
her  own  roof ;  and  not  in  the  nameless  place 
of  her  haunting  dread. 
And  so  the  end  drew  near. 
"Do  you  trust  God,  Josie?"  asked  one 
of  the  women,  feeling  that  it  was  time  to 
say  something  to  Josie  about  her  soul. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I  thank  Him,  I  thank 
Him !  "  she  replied.  "  And  I  thank  you  too. 
If  I'd  been  a  queen  you  couldn't  have  done 
more  for  me !  " 

It  was  a  word  to  make  them  blush  and 
smile,  for  what  they  had  done  was  little 


enough.  But  they  had  been  kind,  and  it 
meant  more  to  her  than  they  knew  till  the 
very  last. 

"I  think  I  shall  die  to-day,"  she  said; 
and  they  told  her  the  end  was  indeed  near. 

*'  I'm  so  glad  1 "  she  said,  and  they  did 
not  understand  at  first.  "  I've  never  been 
afraid  of  hell,"  she  went  on.  "  I  ain't  been 
so  awful  good,  but  I  know  God  won't  send 
me  there.  And  I  know  it  more  now  since 
you  folks  didn't  send  me — " 

She  did  not  say  where,  but  for  the  first 
time  they  understood.  Then  she  added,  in 
a  whisper: 

"  You  don't  suppose  the  minister  will  tell 
at  the  funeral  that  I  was  bom  in —  " 

They  assured  her  that  he  would  not. 
She  smiled,  a  wan  and  thankful  smile;  and 
the  life  that  began  in  the  poorhouse  made 
its  timid  entry  into  the  Father's  house  of 
many  mansions. — Youth's  Companion. 
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GERMANY    SENDS    FOR    AN    EXHIBIT    OF    THE 
WORK    OF    NEW    YORK    CHILDREN. 


AN  exhibit  of  school  work  in  construction 
and  design  has  just  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
director  of  manual  art  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City,  and  sent  to  Germany  to 
illustrate  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  done 
in  New  York  schools.  This  exhibit  was 
arranged  at  the  request  of  Dr.  George  Ker- 
shensteiner,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Munich.  He  first  noted  the  excellence  of 
American  school  work  in  the  exhibits  at 
the  Berne  congress  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  This  congress  was  the  outcome  of 
an  international  congress  held  in  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  exposition  of  1900  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  drawing.  The 
representatives  from  the  United  States  and 
the  art  educational  exhibits  contributed  by 
American  schools  at  the  Berne  congress 
attracted  the  attention  and  interest  of  many 
Continental  educators.  In  his  book  since 
published  Dr.  Kershensteiner  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  regard  to  the  American 
exhibit : 

"  I  desired  very  much  to  be  able  to  place 
this  before  all  our  German  drawing  and 
manual  training  teachers  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  poverty  in  artistic  and  spiritual  con- 
ception in  their  own  teaching.  The  models 
on  exhibition  were  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  child  work 
and  I  should  like  to  take  it  all  over  Ger- 
many." 

The  fact  that  an  exhibit  of  industrial 
work  from  American  schools  is  asked  for 
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by  Germany  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
teachers  here  inasmuch  as  the  first  kinder- 
garten schools  were  organized  in  Germany. 
It  bears  out  the  belief  that  at  the  present 
day  America  is  far  ahead,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  such  schools  but  in  the  quality 
and  kind  of  work  done.  This  superiority 
of  work  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
higher  ideal  of  the  American  teachers  them- 
selves, which  is  to  bring  out  and  develop 
the  child's  individuality,  while  the  Con- 
tinental method  lays  more  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical power  and  looks  to  the  good  of  the 
thing  produced  rather  than  the  good  of  the 
producer. 

The  collection  just  sent  consisted  largely 
of  book  bindings  in  forms  useful  at  school, 
comers  for  desk  blotters,  calendar  frames, 
covers  for  programmes  used  at  special 
school  exercises  on  various  holidays,  table 
covers  with  stencilled  designs,  all  being 
work  which  responds  to  some  present  need 
of  the  pupil  and  related  to  the  life  about 
him.  The  work  was  done  by  seventh  and 
eighth  year  pupils,  that  is,  children  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  and  in  the  seventh  year 
of  school  life.  The  time  given  to  this  in- 
struction is  one  lesson  a  week  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  according  to 
grade. 

The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  for 
school  use  ordinary  composition  books  of  a 
standard  size  and  the  children  make  an 
extra  binding  of  their  own,  transforming  it 
at  once  from  mere  utility  to  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  their  own.  This  cover  is 
usually  made  of  coarse  linen,  the  cover 
design  and  coloring  as  well  as  the  actual 
binding  being  done  during  the  class  lessons. 
The  stencilled  desi^^s  for  table  covers  made 
by  girls  are  considered  highly  creditable. 
Ordinary  denim  of  various  colors  and 
coarse  toweling  are  on  the  supply  list  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  these  materials 
the  pupils  transform  into  articles  for  their 
own  use  and  pleasure.  The  designs  are 
drawn  and  then  cut  out  of  stiff  paper  called 
oak  tag,  such  as  trunk  checks  are  made  of. 
They  are  then  varnished,  and  when  dry  are 
ready  for  use  in  transferring  the  design  to 
the  material.  Designs  are  also  cut  on  soft 
blocks  of  wood  and  transferred  to  the  ma- 
terial in  hand. 

The  good  work  in  manual  training  done 
by  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  city  schools 
is  recognized  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Sample  exhibits,  similar  to  that  just  being 
sent  to  Germany,  are  frequently  sent  to 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
em  States  upon  request  from  their  schools. 
The  art  work  is  also  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged in  the  different  schools  of  New 
York  city  by  an  exchange  of  such  exhibits 
from  time  to  time. — N,  Y,  Sun, 


RED  MEN  OF  THE  STONE  AGE  * 


THE    AMAZING    TRANSFORMATION    OF    THE 
PAST    THREE    HUNDRED    YEARS. 


Red  Men,  Chiefs,  Sachems,  Sagamores  and 
Braves  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reservation. 
Gentlemen — I  bid  you  welcome  to  Lan- 
caster. You  are  the  largest  representa- 
tion of  Red  Men  that  has  assembled  here 
since  the  great  War  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions came  to  our  town  June  22,  1744,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  ago,  to  con- 
fer with  Governor  Thomas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Commissioners  representing 
the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
That  council  was  held  in  the  old  court 
house  in  Center  Square,  and  lasted  ten 
days,  adjourning  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
after  having  settled  all  matters  in  dispute 
with  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  Conrade 
Weiser  brought  it  about,  and  was  the  in- 
terpreter between  the  Red  Men  and  the 
pale-faces.  He  had  the  confidence  of  both 
sides,  and  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
Pennsylvania  on  this  as  on  other  occasions. 
The  Six  Nations,  representing  the  Iro- 
quois, were  here  engaged  to  prevent  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  from  march- 
ing through  their  country  to  attack  the 
English  settlements.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the 
most  important  Indian  council  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  wigwams  of 
your  forefathers,  if  you  can  find  them;  and 
to  the  forests  and  streams  of  your  ancient 
race,  if  you  can  find  them.  The  style  and 
finish  and  stability,  the  lighting  and  heating 
and  furnishing  of  our  homes  have  little 
suggestion  of  your  wigwams  that  preceded 
them.  You  will  find,  on  looking  about  you, 
that  your  wide-extended  forests  have  be- 
come our  fertile  farms;  and  that  the  fami- 
liar streams  of  your  fathers  are  shrunken 
from  the  full  measure  of  the  olden  time. 

If,  while  here,  you  go  out  with  your 
bows  and  arrows  after  wild  turkeys  you 
will  come  back  with  an  empty  game  bag, 
for  the  last  of  this  wild  breed  disappeared 
long  since  from  the  bushes  and  the  hills. 
His  noble  oflfspring,  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated, is  now  our  festal  bird,  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey.  To  bag  him  you  need  a 
bank  account.  If  you  shot  him,  or  sur- 
prised him  with  a  stone,  you  would  go  ^o 
jail.  So  exclusive  and  aristoctratic  has  he 
grown  to  be  under  our  higher  civilization. 
If  you  hunt  deer  in  the  old  haunts  your 

♦Address  of  Mayor  J.  P.  McCaskey  to  the 
State  Council  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Red 
Men  convened  at  Lancaster,  June  11,  I907» 
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dutiful  wife  will  have  little  to  do  in  bring- 
ing in  and  preparing  your  game  for  the 
evening  meal.  Your  traps  also  will  be 
found  of  little  use,  for  the  last  beaver  is 
gone  from  our  waters;  nor  is  any  other 
fur-bearing  animal  left  to  you  except  the 
muskrat  and  the  mole.  The  fish  are  scarce 
in  the  streams;  we  have  more  pigs  than 
bears,  in  a  ratio  of  16  to  zero,  and  more 
useless  dogs  than  your  fathers  ever  knew, 
for  ours  are  of  many  prolific  breeds,  while 
they  had  but  one.  You  will  find  all  things 
about  you  so  changed  from  the  old  condi- 
tions that  your  alert  forbears,  with  every 
natural  sense  whetted  to  keenest  edge, 
might  fail  to  recognize  the  land  they  lived 
in  in  forgotten  years. 

It  is  true  that  "while  much  is  taken 
much  abides."  We  still  have  the  whole- 
some sunlight,  with  its  wealth  of  color 
and  chemical  effects;  the  beauty  and  the 
■wonder  of  the  changing  moon,  whose 
phases,  in  constant  orderly  succession, 
marked  the  times  and  seasons  of  your  re- 
ligious life;  and  the  splendor  of  the  stars, 
that  hold  their  places  "  fixed  "  through  the 
ages,  showing  the  familiar  constellations — 
some  of  which  your  fathers  knew — ^with 
little  change  in  a  thousand  years.  The 
law  of  gravity  holds  on  about  the  same, 
and  so  the  streams  run  down  the  same  old 
channels  whose  course  they  knew  so  well, 
and  join  the  fuller  current  at  the  same 
old  places  as  in  the  ages  gone.  The  spring 
at  Lititz  gushes  just  the  same ;  and  we  have 
improved  somewhat  upon  our  Conestoga 
water -by  filtering  it,  which  your  ancestors 
might  have  thought  a  waste  of  good  money. 
The  wind  blows  high  and  low  as  it  has 
always  done,  and  the  air  is  no  less  fresh 
and  pure  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  sea- 
sons also  come  and  go  with  their  accus- 
tomed regularity.  A  rule,  they  say,  is 
proved  by  its  exceptions,  and  the  present 
phenomenal  year  seems  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptions. It  has  given  occasion  for  the  new 
conundrum,  "Why  is  1907  like  a  buck- 
board  ? "  "  Because  there  is  no  spring  in 
it."  Next  year  will  doubtless  have  its  four 
seasons  as  usual. 

Your  people  would  find  the  grasses  just 
the  same  as  those  on  which  the  wild  deer 
browsed,  though  the  white  man  has  added 
his  timothy  and  clover.  The  forest  trees 
and  native  shrubs  and  vines,  the  wild  flow- 
ers, and  the  birds  are  less  in  number  but 
the  same  in  kind,  all  of  which  they  would 
recognize.  We  still  grow  the  tobacco  here- 
abouts, and  your  old  warriors  and  wise 
men,  if  they  could  now  smoke  it  in  their 
pipe  of  peace,  might  think  its  quality  im- 
proved. 

Your  brave  ancestors  would  also  be 
gloriously  at  home  in  our  wonderful  corn- 


fields in  the  time  of  "roasting  ears,"  for 
to  them  "green  corn"  was  so  good  a 
thing  that  many  of  your  tribes  celebrated 
its  happy  season  with  solemn  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  was  to  them,  as  to  us, 
"the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift." 

They  had  no  wheat,  no  barley,  oats  or 
rye;  no  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs  or 
poultry.  They  had  no  iron.  All  through 
this  region  they  were  men  of  the  Stone 
Age,  of  which  their  arrowheads,  axes,  im- 
plements and  utensils  of  various  kinds  give 
evidence  on  every  hand.  Lancaster  county 
is  very  rich  in  these  Indian  relics  of  the 
olden  time,  so  rich,  indeed,  as  to  show  an 
occupation  of  this  region  by  men  of  the 
Stone  Age  for  many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  years.  In  my  childhood  there 
was  a  place  known  as  the  "  Indian  Field," 
on  a  line  between  Gordonville  and  Inter- 
course, where  many  of  these  things  could 
be  found.  They  said  it  had  been  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village.  We  little  fellows,  and 
older  folk,  picked  them  up  after  the 
ploughing  and  in  the  cornfields,  but  thought 
little  of  them — and  nothing  of  the  interest- 
ing history  so  many  of  them  have.  If  only 
some  fine  intelligence  could  have  told  it  or 
written  it  for  our  interest  and  wonder! 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  vivid  story 
of  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  and 
their  long  and  gallant  fight  for  Scotland 
against  Edward  I.,  of  England.  The  time 
seems  neither  long  ago  nor  far  away;  and 
it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  realize  the  fact  that, 
when  those  stubborn  wars  were  in  progress, 
the  American  continent  had  not  yet  been 
discovered;  that  the  familiar  country  about 
us  was  then  a  virgin  wilderness  utterly 
unknown  to  the  outside  world  until  nearly 
three  hundred  years  later,  that  its  people, 
in  tribes  and  nations,  were  then  passing 
through  the  Stone  Age  of  the  race.  This 
but  a  few  hundred  years  ago! 

They  were  cold  and  warm,  hungry  and 
fed,  angry  and  glad;  they  talked  and 
laughed;  they  thought  and  planned;  they 
married  and  were  given  in  marriage;  they 
reared  the  young,  cared  for  the  old,  buried 
the  dead;  they  did  diligent  hunting  and 
fishing;  they  did  bloody  fighting  and  riot- 
ous feasting;  they  made  their  frail  but 
staunch  canoes,  their  crude  weapons  of  war 
and  the  chase,  and  their  cruder  utensils  of 
the  wigwam  and  implements  of  husbandry 
— all  this  as  live  men  have  done  every- 
where in  all  ages  of  the  world.  And  these 
were  live  men  !  They  had  their  close  tribal 
organizations,  their  leaders  and  followers, 
their  hereditary  foes  and  friends.  It  was 
real  human  life,  on  the  plane  of  the  Stone 
Age;    and   the   deeper   souls   among   these 
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people,  as  they  walked  alone  in  the  forest 
shades,  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
Great  Mystery — "  for  God  has  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  any  generation." 

How  long  were  these  men  dwellers  in 
the  goodly  land  we  now  inhabit?  We 
know  not ;  for  the  Red  Man  has  left  no 
records,  save  as  he  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  White  Man.  Do  not  ask  of  the 
forests,  for  they  are  gone.  Ask  it  rather 
of  the  streams,  Swatara,  Conewago,Chique- 
salunga,  Pequea,  Conestoga,  Octoraro,  Sus- 
quehanna. Ask  it  of  Indian  Hill,  in  Will- 
iamson Park,  that  has  looked  down  upon 
the  Conestoga  for  ages. 

Or  of  Chickies  Rock,  that  has  stood 
guard  over  the  Susquehanna  for,  perhaps, 
ten  thousand  years.  This  bald  bluff  has 
looked  on  through  all  its  long  stretch  of 
time,  during  centuries  of  which — as  Dr. 
Haldeman  believed  from  the  great  quantity 
of  stone  chips  hetfound  there — one  work- 
man and  another  was  busy  in  the  shallow 
"  cave "  at  its  base,  making  flint  arrow- 
heads. The  product  of  these  artisans  was 
discussed  in  the  forest  region  'round  about, 
as  men  now  discuss  the  "make"  of  rifles 
and  other  arms  of  precision.  Here,  for  a 
long  time,  at  least,  was  a  rude  factory  that 
may  have  been  widely  known.  It  was  not 
a  saw  mill,  or  a  grist  mill,  or  a  cotton  mill, 
or  a  silk  mill,  or  an  iron  mill,  a  cork  fac- 
tory, an  umbrella  factory,  or  a  Hamilton 
watch  factory,  but  it  may  have  been  of 
equal  importance  in  its  day,  for  arrow- 
heads were  needed  then,  and  the  skilled 
workman  was  at  a  premium. 

I  have  seen  pecks,  herhaps  bushels,  of 
these  Indian  relics  in  the  working  rooms 
of  Dr.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  the  noted  scholar, 
scientist  and  archaeologist,  whose  pleasant 
home  was  at  Chiques,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  rock.  He  arranged  a  large  col- 
lection of  these  Indian  relics  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington.  He 
studied  them  with  much  interest,  and  wrote 
some  valuable  papers  upon  them.  One  day, 
when  I  was  at  his  home,  as  we  walked 
down  the  path,  two  barefoot  lads  came  run- 
ning in  to  show  him  what  they  had  found 
in  a  cornfield,  after  a  rain.  He  greeted 
them  very  cordially.  They  had  a  pocket 
full  of  stones.  His"  practiced  eye  picked 
out  at  a  glance  what  showed  Indian  work- 
manship. He  gave  them  a  little  money  and 
said,  "The  rest  are  worth  nothing,  boys." 
They  thanked  him  and  he  them,  as  they 
went  off  on  another  search  for  "arrow- 
heads for  Professor  Haldeman."  So  he 
had  dozens  of  boys  on  the  alert  for  what 
he  wanted. 

The  old  Sphinx  Rock  has  seen  also  the 
coming  of  the  Iron  Age,  with  powder  and 


lead  and  steel,  to  put  these  stone  weapons 
forever  out  of  sight;  save  only  as  they  arc 
gathered  through  a  curious  interest,  or  in 
the  faint  hope  that  they  may  afford  some 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  made  them 
and  used  them  and  passed  them  on  to  their 
descendants  as  property  of  value.  The 
iron  road  now  passes  'round  its  base,  with 
steam  for  motive  power,  and  the  iron 
trolley  line  goes  over  it  for  the  electric 
transit.  What  a  tale  it  could  have  told  to 
the  scholar  and  scientist,  of  a  great  people 
who  held  in  possession  all  these  fair  lands, 
but  who  have  utterly  passed  away  and  left 
behind  them  almost  nothing  of  historic 
record ! 

This  occasion  suggests  some  very  inter- 
esting lines  of  thought.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  more  time  to 
the  preparation  of  this  paper,  but  that  may 
be  your  good  fortune.  In  closing,  let  mc 
give  you  a  few  figures  of  interest.  The 
census  of  1880  reports  255,938  Indians ;  in 
1886,  the  number  was  estimated  at  247,761. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  the  average  de- 
crease of  the  "  civilized  "  and  "  partly  civi- 
lized" Indians  has  been  nearly  2,000  per 
year.  The  number  of  Indians  in  Canada 
is  now  estimated  at  130,000,  which  is  much 
less  than  the  population  of  Lancaster 
county.  In  many  of  the  States  there  are 
very  few  Red  Men  left  of  the  aboriginal 
stock.  New  York  State  has  about  5,000, 
and  North  Carolina  3,000,  both  civilized. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  small  number 
of  the  Cornplanter  Indians  in  Warren 
county — all  that  are  left  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  once  lived  within  what 
are  now  the  borders  of  the  State.  You 
gentlemen  of  the  grand  order  of  Red  Men, 
with  your  seventy-five  thousand  member- 
ship in  Pennsylvania,  are  doing  nobly  in 
your  effort  to  make  good  this  deficit. 

Again  I  welcome  you  to  our  city,  for 
yourselves,  and  as  representatives  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  with  all  your  varied  habits 
and  customs,  dialects  and  tongues.  We 
give  you  the  town,  but  ask  you  to  leave 
tomahawk  and  war-club  and  scalping- 
knife  in  the  wigwam.  And  we  trust  that 
you  may  see  and  enjoy,  during  your  stay 
amongst  us,  whatever  is  left  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Red  Men — and  all  else  besides 
that  we  can  give  or  that  you  can  desire. 

DEDICATION   OF  STEVENS   CEMETERY. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Stevens  Ceme- 
tery, Sunday,  June  16,  a  beautiful  tract 
of  three  and  a  half  acres  on  the  Conestoga, 
secured  by  the  colored  people  of  Lancaster 
as  a  burial  ground.  Mayor  McCaskey  spoke 
much  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies — In  the  name  you 
have  given  to  this  cemetery  you  do  honor 
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to  Thaddeus  Stevens — the  foremost  man  in 
our  local  annals,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
for  enduring  service  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  We  come  to  know  the  relative  im- 
portance and  value  of  a  man's  work  as  his 
era  recedes  from  our  own.  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them/'  and  lapse  of 
time  is  needed  for  fruitage.  Not  a  few 
men  who  fill  a  large  space  in  their  day 
prove  to  be  little  more  than  a  brave  show 
of  leaf  and  blossom..  They  leave  behind 
them  nothing  for  which  men  are  glad  and 
grateful,  nothing  because  of  which  men 
revere  their  memory  and  speak  their 
names  in  tones  of  kindliness  and  affection. 
Not  so  Thaddeus  Stevens.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  any  city,  and  especially  a  small 
city  like  our  own,  when  a  great  man  comes 
into  it  and  makes  his  home  within  it.  No 
material  industry  of  any  sort  can  match 
this  asset  of  the  town. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thaddeus  Stevens 
are  names  inseparably  linked  together  in 
the  transition  period  from  the  old  era  to 
the  new  in  our  national  history.  They 
were  men  of  very  different  temperament 
and  habits  of  life.  One  was  helped  but 
little  by  the  schools;  the  other  had  the 
benefit  of  college  training.  Each  was  a 
unique  and  dominant  personality  that  took 
and  shaped  and  used  what  he  found  of 
value  in  carrying  forward  the  work  in. 
hand.  Each  was  a  leader  of  men  who  was 
an  inspiration  to  his  followers;  each  was 
generous  and  brave,  grandly  capable,  and 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  Nothing  will  ever  be 
done  in  these  United  States  by  the  white 
race  or  the  black  race — in  the  noble  effort 
to  honor  the  memory  of  either  these  men 
— that  can  meaSUre  up  to  a  full  recognition 
of  his  great  service  to  the  State  and  to 
humanity. 

Slowly  our  debt  of  obligation  to  Thad- 
deus Stevens  has  been  growing  upon  us 
here  in  Lancaster.  We  have  named  in  his 
honor  the  Stevens  Hotel,  the  Stevens  High 
School,  the  Stevens  Industrial  School — for 
the  organization  of  which  provision  was 
made  in  his  own  will,  and  in  aid  of  which 
Governor  Stuart  yesterday  signed  the  bill 
for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — this 
Stevens  Cemetery,  and  the  Stevens  Park, 
in  which  some  day  there  will  stand  amid 
beautiful  surroundings  a  heroic  statue  of 
the  Great  Commoner  that  should  be  a 
worthy  counterpart  of  the  well-known  fig- 
ure of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  entrance  to 
Lincoln  Park  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

To-day  you  dedicate  a  cemetery.  Death 
is  everywhere.  In  the  plan  of  God  it  is 
as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  born,  and  for  a 
human  being  it  ought  to  be  as  good  a  thing. 
Aye,  better  I     For  life  here  should  be  but 


a  training  school  for  the  life  beyond  it; 
and  death  but  the  grand  doorway  through 
which  we  pass  into  another  chamber  of  the 
King,  "larger  than  this  we  leave  and 
loftier."  There  are  those  who  would  pre- 
fer never  to  die  out  of  this  lower  world. 
So  they  thought  in  the  fabled  "  City  of  the 
Living,"  where  no  one  ever  died,  but  from 
whose  charmed  walls  at  last  each  "  rest- 
seeking  mortal"  came  stealing  forth  "till 
none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 
and  graves  grew  green  outside." 

As  I  think  of  your  cemetery  I  recall 
vividly  an  experience  of  childhood.  There 
was  a  large  assemblage  at  the  funeral  of 
an  old  man,  my  grandfather.  It  was  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  occasion  was 
to  me  very  impressive.  A  venerable  man 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  as  he  stood 
by  the  side  of  his  dead  friend.  I  never 
forgot  the  old  text,  and  can  hear  it  now — 
Job  xiv,  14 :  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again?  All  the  days  of  an  appointed  time 
will  I  wait  till  my  change  come."  Many 
an  experience  in  life  has  recalled  these  sol- 
emn words,  and  the  strange  wonder  of 
childhood  is  still  about  them. 

This  cemetery  again  brings  up  the  old, 
old  question.  Let  us  go  on  believing  that 
"  Life  is  lord  of  Death,"  and,  living  worth- 
ily, let  us  hold  true  to  pur  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  not  all  the  universe  will  be  too 
wide  for  us  in  the  life  beyond  these  graves. 


THE  SORT  OF  POWER  KNOWLEDGE 
REALLY  IS. 


"As  the  fellow  said,  knowledge  is 
power,"  I  ventured  to  remark: 

"Wind-power,"  said  the  old  man,  kind 
of  sad.  "That's  one  of  the  things  I  found 
out  while  I  was  acquirin'  it.  Look  at  me 
— me  who  has  studied  all  my  life  and 
learned  most  everything,  gettiii'  old  and 
likely  to  die  most  any  time,  and  all  I'll 
leave  behind  is  my  wife,  a  clearin*  and 
grandpa's  rifle.  The  facts  I've  got  to- 
gether won't  be  of  any  use  to  my  widder. 
Why,  if  I  started  to  give  'em  to  her  she 
just  wouldn't  listen." 

"  You  mowt  write  'em  down,  Peter,"  I 
says. 

At  that  old  Pottipher  laughed  like  he 
would  die.  "  Write  'em  down — the  idee  1 " 
says  he  when  he  could  speak  audible. 
"  Don't  you  understand  that  if  I  tried  to 
write  down  all  I  know'd  I'd  have  to  live 
over  a  hundred  year  to  finish  up  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  it  won't  do  you  any  good," 
I  asks,  "  why  are  you  botherin'  about  how 
fur  you  are  from  that  cloud  ?  " 
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Peter,  he  smoked  quiet  like  and  studied. 
Then,  after  a  bit,  he  says,  says  he: 
"  Knowin'  is  a  habit.  If  a  man  has  brains, 
the  more  he  puts  in  *em  the  more  they 
demands.  The  other  day  I  seen  in  the 
county  paper  the  figgers  tellin'  how  fur  we 
are  from  the  sun.  It  didn't  say  how  it  was 
found  out,  but  I  judge  it  took  a  heap  of 
studyin*  and  squintin'  and  sightin'  and  cal- 
culatin*.  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  know 
how  many  miles  it  is  to  the  sun  if  we  ain't 
intendin'  to  walk  it?  Not  a  bit;  yet  it's  a 
nice  thing:  to  know." 

"Which  goes  to  prove,"  says  I,  "  that 
knowledge  is  a  luxury,  not  a  ne-cessity." 

"  Exact,"  says  Peter. 

"  So  the  most  ignorantest  man  can  get 
rich  in  dollars  while  the  most  smartest  is 
gatherin'  only  interestin'  facts,"  says  I. 

"Pre-cise,"  says  Peter;  "you've  studied 
some  yourself." 

"  Some,"  I  answers,  "  but  not  too  much, 
as  I  prefer  the  happy  mejum.  When  I  see 
you  figgerin'  over  clouds  I  am  more  con- 
cided  than  ever  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  as 
the  fellow  says."— From  "The  Man  Who 
Studied  Continual,"  by  Nelson  Lloyd,  in 
(Qiristmas)  Scribner's, 


OF   INTEREST   TO    FARMERS. 


So-AND-so,  you  say,  is  worth  five  mil- 
lions! Is  he?  Or  do  you  only  mean  he 
has  got  five  millions?  If  so,  is  he  worth 
it?  Is  he  worth  what  five  millions  will  do 
— the  leisure  it  will  give,  the  consideration 
it  will  procure,  the  service  it  will  com- 
mand? If  he  is,  he  must  be  a  worthy  man, 
valiant  in  battles  worth  fighting,  faithful 
in  true  service. 

But  if  it  is  only  that  he  has  got  five 
millions — that  is  not  very  significant.  He 
may  have  robbed  somebody.  He  may  have 
bet  on  the  right  horse,  or  card,  or  turn  of 
the  market.  He  may  have  rack-rented 
poor  tenants,  have  sweated  sewing  women, 
have  over-reached  the  simple — and  the 
cunning,  too,  for  that  matter.  And  he 
may  have  got  his  money  honestly  and  hand- 
somely and  still  not  be  worth  it,  for  that 
often  happens. 

And  sometimes  it  happens  that  men  are 
worth  five  millions  and  never  get  the 
money.  That  kind  usually  don't  get  it. 
Eli  Whitney  was  worth  it,  but  never  got  it. 
Various  inventors  have  been  worth  it  and 
have  *got  it  and  more.  Divers  American 
generals  and  statesmen  have  been  worth 
it,  none  of  them  got  it,  nor  did  ever  a  poet 
get  it. 

No  better  crop  can  be  raised  on  a  farm 
than  a  boy  or  a  girl  that  is  worth  five  mil- 
lions and  upwards.     Whether  they  get  the 


money  is  not  so  important.  If  they  are 
worth  it  they  will  usually  get  as  much  of 
it  as  they  need.  Many  such  have  been 
raised  on  farms  in  time  past,  and  there  is 
still  abundant  virtue  left  in  the  soil. 

For  this  crop  the  strongest  soil  is  not  too 
strong,  but  good  results  have  been  had  on 
land  not  fit  for  much  else.  More  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  plant  than  on  cultiva- 
tion. Raise  according  to  judgment,  and 
market  early.— ^5'cn&n^r'j  Magazine. 


HOW  WE  MAY  TEACH  OUR 
CHILDREN  PEACE. 


BY  PATIENCE  W.  KENT. 


IN  order  to  teach  anything  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  we  would  teach  • 
is  essential.  When  we  are  asked  how  we 
may  teach  the  principles  of  peace  we  must 
necessarily  ask  ourselves  what  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  before  we  can  wisely 
proceed.  We  must  at  least  be  familiar 
with  some  of  the  elementary  principles  in- 
volved and  feel  some  inspiration  from  them 
before  they  can  be  successfully  imparted  by 
us  either  as  parents  or  teachers. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  peace 
movement  and  learning  its  meaning  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals,  to  states  and  to  nations, 
we  will  find  ourselves  drawn  more  and 
more  closely  in  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  wonderful  life  and  service  of 
Him  who  is  known  as  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Faith  in  the  practicability  of  the  lessons  of 
his  life  will  fill  us  with  the  conviction  that 
Love  is  indeed  the  mightiest  force  in  the 
universe  possible  to  be  used  between  man 
and  man  individually  or  collectively — ^the 
greatest  power  to  overcome  an  enemy  that 
has  ever  been  tried — a  weapon  divine  that 
cannot  fail  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

This  then  is  the  rock  principle,  the  Chris- 
tian plan,  believed  to  be  most  practical, 
which  is  desired  to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  our  schools  and  the  question  is 
asked.  How  shall  we  best  do  it? 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  war  was 
dignified  as  the  vocation  most  manly  and 
most  patriotic,  the  soldier's  duty  the  most 
ideal,  securing  the  greatest  praise  and  the 
highest  honors :  "  Our  country  right  or 
wrong,"  was  the  patriotic  cry  of  that  day. 
The  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war  toward  a  more  Christian  civili- 
zation has  been  very  marked  during  the 
last  half-century.  Very  little  investigation 
must  convince  the  most  pessimistic  that 
many  thinking  men  among  our  statesmen, 
clergymen,  educators  and  business  men 
have    so    changed    the    popular    habit   of 
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thought  on  the  subject  of  war  that  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  established  in  1899,  has  not  only 
been  made  a  possibility  but  is  looked  upon 
with  respect  and  confidence. 

If  we  would  keep  in  step  with  the  trend 
of  civilization  we  too  must  learn  and  think 
and  grow.  The  establishment  of  general 
arbitration  treaties  between  nations,  pledg- 
ing reference  of  all  disputes  to  the  World 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  now  before  the  peo- 
ple, over  forty  different  powers  having 
already  joined  the  compact;  and  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  will  some  day  be  as  fa- 
miliar a  term  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  now  to  all  of  us. 

Our  mission  with  the  children  is  mainly 
that  of  seed-sowing,  knowing  that  the 
growth  of  character  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  seeds  we  sow. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  we  cease  to 
teach  the  opposite  of  peace,  that  we  no 
longer  cultivate  the  war  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  if  through  thoughtlessness 
or  ignorance  we  have  in  any  way  done  so. 
Less  of  the  literature  that  cultivates  the 
war  spirit  is  used  in  our  schools  to-day 
than  formerly.  Unfortunately  a  large  part 
of  the  best  literature  of  the  day  still 
breathes  too  much  of  the  martial  spirit. 
In  earlier  times  nearly  everything  was 
military.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  all  of  this  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
mental  food  of  the  child. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  much  that  is 
objectionable  in  verse  and  song  may  not 
amount  to  positive  teaching  of  the  war 
spirit;  it  may  be  mainly  negative,  thought- 
lessly repeated  by  the  children;  but  the 
habit  of  thoughtlessly  repeating  anything 
is  a  bad  habit.  We  would  have  them  aim 
to  understand  what  they  are  saying  and  we 
would  hope  that  its  character  may  be  such 
that  they  can  put  their  souls  into  what 
they  may  be  reciting  or  singing  and  be 
uplifted  by  it. 

One  valuable  method  of  creating  an  in- 
terest and  inculcating  the  principle  of 
Peace  is  by  means  of  the  stories  that  may 
be  told  to  the  children.  In  this  way  we 
can  supplement  our  histories  with  much 
we  would  gladly  have  them  contain.  Tell 
them  the  story  of  the  peaceful  separation 
of  Norway  and  Sweden;  of  the  Norwe- 
gians referring  the  decision  that  must 
result  in  war  or  peace  to  a  vote  of  their 
people;  of  that  wonderful  election,  held  on 
a  Sabbath  day,  for  the  two-fold  purpose 
that  none  might  be  denied  the  opportunity 
of  a  voice  on  so  vital  a  question  and  that 
the  great  significance  of  the  duty  might  be 
impressed  most  fully.  There  was  no  ne- 
glect known  of  duty  at  the  polls,  no  indif- 
ference to  benumb  true  patriotism.     By  the 


faithfulness  of  her  citizens  that  day  was 
made  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
Norway, — ^a  fine  illustration  of  the  Refer- 
endum and  the  rule  of  the  people.  In 
such  a  story  even  children  may  be  inspired 
with  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  the 
hands  of  faithful  citizens,  and  they  will 
rejoice  with  the  multitude  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  when  the  verdict  was  a  peace- 
ful separation.  It  is  a  story  well  worthy 
of  comment  from  teachers  and  parents,  and 
full  of  helpful  suggestions. 

Another  equally  full  of  valuable  lessons 
is  that  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  called  the 
"  Story  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes."  There 
are  many  such  that  will  interest  and  in- 
struct school  children,  if  related  by  those 
interested  in  what  they  are  telling  and  for 
whom  they  have  a  high  regard.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  Hague  Conference,  what  it 
has  accomplished  and  what  is  its  aim, — of 
Carnegie's  gift  for  the  Palace  of  Peace  at 
The  Hague,  in  commemoration  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  there  and  for  future 
use  in  the  cause;  also  of  the  American 
Palace  of  Peace  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  through  his  generosity  and  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Congress  of  American 
Nations. 

The  habit  of  committing  and  reciting 
poems  and  extracts  from  authors  and  ora- 
tors on  the  subject  .of  peace  would  have  a 
refining  and  educational  influence  of  great 
value  to  the  young.  Longfellow's  "  Ar- 
senal at  Springfield,"  Holmes's  "Hymn  of 
Peace,"  Lowell's  "Fatherland";  extracts 
from  Noah  Worcester's  "Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War,"  from  Channing's  "Dis- 
courses on  War"  and  Charles  Sumner's 
"  Addresses  on  War "  are  a  few  of  the 
many  at  our  command.  From  Sumner's 
"True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  many  valu- 
able short  orations  could  be  selected.  The 
entire  address  would  be  a  fine  study  for 
class  work  in  English.  While  speaking  of 
Sumner  let  us  not  forget  a  notable  expres- 
sion of  his  life-long  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  peace  principles  and 
world  organization  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing clause  in  his  will: 

"  I  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  trust,  for  an  annual  prize  for  the 
best  dissertation  by  any  student  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  of  any  of  its  schools,  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate,  on  Universal  Peace  and 
the  methods  by  which  war  may  be  perma- 
nently superseded.  I  do  this  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  students  to  the 
practicability  of  organizing  peace  among 
nations,  which  I  sincerely  believe  may  be 
done.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  modes 
of  decision  which  now  prevail  between  in- 
dividuals,   between    towns    and    between 
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smaller  communities  may  be  extended  to 
nations." 

Our  children  should  not  remain  ignorant 
of  such  devotion  to  principle,  especially 
when  found  in  the  Senate  of  our  own  time. 

The  observing  of  memorial  days  may 
be  an  opportunity  of  great  usefulness  in 
the  development  of  the  children,  or  if  not 
wisely  used  may  prove  a  decided  obstacle 
in  the  formation  of  character.  In  observ- 
ing Washington's  birthday  let  us  remember 
that  he  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen not  solely  because  he  was  first  in 
war,  but  because  he  was  first  in  peace  also, 
and  from  the  depth  of  his  experience  had 
the  character  to  say :  "  My  iirst  wish  is  to 
see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished  from 
the  earth.  Although  it  is  against  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  would  clip  the  wings 
of  some  young  soldiers  soaring  after  glory, 
I  wish  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace  and 
the  inhabitants  striving  who  should  con- 
tribute most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

When  we  celebrate  his  memorial  day  let 
us  not  have  the  children  ignorant  of  what 
Washington  terms  his  iirst  wish  for  the 
good  of  his  country. 

The  observing  of  Peace  day  by  suitable 
exercises  may  also  be  made  an  interesting 
and  profitable  occasion,  always  having  the 
children  understand  why  the  i8th  day  of 
May  is  called  Peace  dajr. 


When  such  eminent  workers  as  Sumner, 
our  late  Samuel  M.  Jones — Golden  Rule 
Mayor  Jones — and  our  Ernest  Crosby  pass 
from  earthly  life,  a  few  remarks  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  a  school  or  in  a  home 
on  the  character  of  their  citizenship  might 
prove  an  inspiration.  The  children  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions  and  make  their 
own  application  suited  to  their  various 
grades  of  development, — ours  only  to  plant 
the  proper  seed  and  to  plant  it  well. 

Tne  school  Library  is  another  means  of 
arousing  thought  and  giving  information 
that  will  inculcate  the  principles  of  peace. 
Suppose  that  we,  parents  and  grandparents, 
see  to  it  that  one  book  on  some  phase  of 
the  Peace  question  is  added  to  our  school 
library  each  year. 

In  closing  I  will  add  the  hope — I  may 
say  the  belief — that  some  day  will  float 
alongside  of  our  own  dear  flag,  over  the 
top  of  each  school  house  another, — an  in- 
ternational flag.  I  do  not  say  we  will  love 
it  equally  with  our  own.  We  will  wait 
still  longer  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves, but  we  will  love  it  too.  We  will 
love  it  because  it  represents  the  brother- 
hood of  nations,  the  brotherhood  of  races, 
the  abolition  of  war  and  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes  at  the  Congress  of  Nations. 

An  ideal:  yes,  but  an  ideal  that  it  will 
not  hurt  to  dwell  upon. 


Editorial'  Department. 
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THE  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 


ON  June  15,  1907,  Governor  Stuart 
approved  the  increase  in  the  school 
appropriation  to  fifteen  million  dollars  for 
the  two  years  beginning  June,  1907,  and 
ending  June,  1909.  Of  this  amount  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
were  set  apart  in  aid  of  township  high 
schools  and  an  equal  amount  in  aid  of 
borough  high  schools. 

Out  of  the  increased  appropriation  there 
is  to  be  paid  the  increase  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries provided  for  in  the  minimum  salary 
act  of  May  31,  1907.  This  act  provides 
in  section  i  that  "  the  salary  of  common 
school  teachers  in  districts  of  this  com- 
monwealth receiving  state  appropriation 
shall  be  no  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  month 
in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  pro- 
fessional, permanent  or  normal  school  cer- 


tificate, and  has  had  two  years'  practice 
and  presents  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
said  practice  for  said  time  from  the  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  said  teacher."  The 
act  further  provides  in  section  2  that  "the 
minimum  salary  shall  be  forty  dollars  for 
all  teachers  holding  certificates  of  less 
grade  than  required  under  section  i  of  this 
act,  and  that  the  state  shall  pay  the  amount 
of  increase  in  all  salaries  that  are  provided 
for  under  this  act  and  over  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  in  each  school  district  in  this 
commonwealth  in  1906,  and  said  increase 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  increased  appro- 
priation to  common  schools." 

Section  3  provides  that  "the  president 
and  secretary  of  school  districts,  where  the 
prescribed  salary  is  greater  than  that  paid 
for  the  school  year  beginning  June,  1906, 
shall  certify  under  oath  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  on  blanks 
prepared  by  him  the  number  of  teachers 
with  the  salary  paid  to  each  in  1906;  the 
number  of  teachers  with  the  salary  paid 
to  each  for  the  year  for  which  the  report 
is  made ;  also  the  number  of  months  in  the 
school  term  for  said  year.    In  order  that 
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any  district  may  participate  in  this  addi- 
tional appropriation,  its  report  must  he  on 
Hie  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  or  before  the  iirst  Monday  of  October, 
igoj,  and  annually  thereafter." 

School  appropriations  can  not  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the -year  for  which  they 
have  been  made.  In  other  words,  districts 
are  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  school 
appropriation  unless  they  comply  with  the 
acts  of  Assembly  fixing  the  minimum 
term,  the  minimum  salary,  the  scholarship 
of  those  who  teach  and  other  requirements 
specified  in  the  school  laws.  Hence,  al- 
though the  minimum  salary  goes  into 
effect  in  June,  1907,  the  first  payment  of 
school  appropriation  under  this  act  cannot 
be  made  before  June,  1908.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  appropriation  in  aid  of  borough 
high  schools  made  by  the  legislature  of 
1907. 

It  is  evident  from  the  first  section  of  the 
act  that  districts  which  fail  to  comply  with 
the  minimum  salary  requirement  will  for- 
feit their  share  of  the  state  appropriation 
for  public  schools. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

Harrisburc,  Pa.,  June  21,  1907. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME. 


THE  fiftieth  anniversary  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  together  with  a  Subject  Index 
volume  of  all  publications  issued  by  the 
Association  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
just  been  received  from  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minnesota,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  The  first  275  pages  of  the 
volume  comprise  the  papers  read  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Louis- 
ville in  1906,  and  a  valuable  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  on  instruction  in  library 
administration.  The  Memorial  Addresses, 
occupying  some  fifty  pages,  are  also  worthy 
of  note. 

The  "Anniversary  Papers"  include 
some  especially  valuable  contributions  by 
eminent  educators  in  other  countries  who 
are  corresponding  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  "  Historical  Chapter  "  gives  not 
only  a  review  of  the  history  and  work  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  but  of  certain  other  national 
and  semi-national  educational  associations 
that  have  been  mainlv  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  remarkable  growth  of  education 
in  this  country.  Three  brief  sketches  are 
of  special  historical  interest,  namely,  the 
"Origin  of  Free  Schools  in  the  American 
Colonies,"  "  Home  and  School  Training  in 
New  England"   and  "Home   and   School 


Training  in  the  South  during  the  Colonial 
Period.  The  great  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  fifty  years  is  best  shown  in  the 
"  Bibliography  of  Papers  and  Discussions  " 
classified  bjr  departments  and  years,  and 
also  by  topics  on  pages  561  to  730. 

The  Subject  Index  will  be  helpful  in 
determining  the  range  and  character  of 
these  papers  and  discussions.  All  of  this 
matter  has  been  published  in  the  forty-five 
bound  annual  "  Volumes  of  Proceedings " 
of  the  Association  and  the  various  special 
reports.  These  publications  have  been 
widely  circulated  through  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  by  sale,  at  the  actual 
cost  of  publication  and  carriage,  to  educa- 
tional institutions  and  libraries,  as  well  as 
to  citizens  especially  interested  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  list  of  life,  active,  and  corresponding 
members,  occupying  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  is  the  anniversary  list  of  the  perma- 
nent membership  of  the  Association  at  the 
close  of  the  first  half-century,  and  repre- 
sents, as  will  readily  appear,  the  leading 
educators  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
statistical  tables  will  be  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  chronological  growth  of  the 
Association  as  well  as  the  sections  of  the 
country  and  the  states  that  have  most 
largely  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

It  is  a  grand  volume  from  a  noble  or- 
ganization of  educators  which  has  done 
and  is  doing  some  of  the  very  best  mission- 
ary work  of  the  last  half-century. 


MINIMUM    SALARY    LAW. 


THERE  is  much  interest  felt  everywhere 
throughout  the  State,  among  teachers 
and  School  Directors,  in  the  new  Minimum 
Salary  law,  and  everything  published  in 
regard  to  it  is  read  and  discussed.  The 
State  will  refund  to  School  Boards  the  dif- 
ference between  the  salaries  paid  by  Boards 
in  1906  and  those  required  by  the  recent 
act  of  the  Legislature.  The  following 
article  appears  in  the  Centre  County  Re- 
porter. It  was  written,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor,  by  Col.  D.  F.  Fortney,  a  lawyer 
of  Bellefonte  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  School  Directors  in  the  State.  He 
says: 

My  views  on  the  Act  of  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  31st  day  of  May  last,  entitled 
"  An  Act  fixing  the  salaries  of  common 
school  teachers  in  districts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth receiving  State  appropriations, 
etc.,"  are  asked. 

Under  this  Act  all  teachers  holding  a 
professional,  permanent  or  normal  school 
certificate,  and  who  have  had  two  years' 
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experience  in  teaching  and  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  in  practice  from  the 
superintendent  in  charge,  are  to  receive 
fifty  dollars  per  month.  All  teachers  hold- 
ing a  provisional  certificate  shall  receive 
forty  dollars  per  month. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  the  State 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  increase  in  sal- 
aries over  the  amount  of  salary  paid  in 
each  school  district  in  the  State  for  the 
year  1906,  out  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tion made  to  the  common  schools. 

As  an  illustration,  in  Bellefonte,  during 
the  year  which  closed  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  1907,  we  had  nine  teachers  who  re- 
ceived $40.00  per  month,  that  made 
$3,240..oo  paid  to  the  nine  teachers  for  the 
year.  These  teachers  all  hold  permanent 
certificates  and  will  be  entitled  to  $50.00 
per  month  during  the  next  year,  and  for 
the  year  this  number  of  teachers  would  be 
paid  $810.00  more  than  heretofore.  This 
increased  pay  must  be  paid  to  the  districts 
out  of  the  increased  appropriations,  the 
district  having  first  paid  the  teachers.  So 
it  will  be  with  every  district  in  the  state. 

In  the  working  of  the  Act,  the  president 
and  secretary  of  each  school  district  must 
certify  under  oath,  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
number  of  teachers  with  the  salaries  paid 
to  each  for  the  year  1906;  also  the  number 
of  teachers,  with  the  salary  paid  to  each 
for  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  made 
(1907),  and  the  number  of  months  in  the 
school  term  for  the  year.  So  that  the  dis- 
trict may  participate  in  the  additional  ap- 
propriation this  report  must  be  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1907, 
and  annually  thereafter  at  the  same  time. 

Directors  should  be  very  careful  and 
prompt  about  making  this  report,  for  on  Jt 
depends  the  getting  of  the  district's  share 
of  the  increased  appropriation.  The 
blanks  required  will  be  furnished,  no  doubt, 
in  ample  time. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  at  the  usual  time  of  paying 
the  regular  appropriation  pay  to  those  dis- 
tricts, from  the  annual  school  appropria- 
tion, an  excess  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  the 
school  year  1906,  and  the  minimum  salaries 
provided  for  in  the  Act. 

The  Act  has  been  in  effect  since  June 
I,  1907. 

It  can  only  be  suggested  as  to  how  the 
several  boards  of  directors  shall  meet  the 
additional  expense  in  teachers'  wages  made 
necessary  by  the  Act.  The  State  appro- 
priation now  due,  and  which  will  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  annual  district  reports  are 
filed  with  the  department,  will  be  for  the 


year  just  ended,  and  will  be  in  amount  the 
same  or  about  the  same  that  was  paid  in 
1906.  We  get  nothing  of  the  increased 
appropriation  until  after  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  requires  that  the 
reports  showing  the  difference  in  salaries 
for  1906  and  1907,  and  the  number  of 
months  the  schools  were  open,  shall  be 
filed  by  the  first  of  October  of  each  year, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  that  au- 
thorizes payment  sooner  than  the  time  of 
paying  the  regular  appropriation. 

Teachers  should  have  their  pay  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  As  the  amount  of  the 
increased  pay  is  to  come  to  the  districts 
from  the  state,  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  be  met  by  local  taxation.  The 
board  of  directors  of  each  district,  as  neces- 
sity requires,  should  meet  the  demands 
made  necessary  by  the  increased  salaries 
by  making  temporary  loans,  payable  as  soon 
as  the  amount  covering  the  increased  sal- 
aries is  received  from  the  state.  If  they 
insist  on  the  collection  of  the  school  tax 
promptly  they  will  not  need  to  borrow 
largely  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  is 
done,  the  teachers  m  every  district  should 
have  their  salaries  promptly. 

The  Act  was  framed  so  as  to  prevent 
the  districts  from  receiving  a  large  appro- 
priation from  the  state  for  school  purposes 
and  using  it  for  the  lessening  of  local  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  teachers  very  low  salaries. 
The  salary  fixing  being  taken  from  the 
boards  and  fixed  by  the  state.  While  there 
is  some  objection  to  this  system,  I  see  no 
way  as  yet  to  better  it. 

From  experience  and  long  service  as  a 
director  I  am  convinced  that  a  teacher  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  unless  he  or  she  has  had  at 
least  a  year's  training  in  a  Normal  School 
is  not  worth  $40.00  a  month.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  a  lot  of  teachers  hold- 
ing a  permanent  certificate  not  worth 
$50.00  per  month.  Only  the  boards  which 
employ  such  teachers  can  pick  them  out 
and  should  fix  their  salaries,  but  as  they 
have  heretofore  made  little  if  any  distinc- 
tion in  salaries  between  the  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  the  state  comes  in  and  fixes, 
as  it  only  can,  an  arbitrary  istandard  for 
salaries,  and  demands  that  they  shall  be 
paid,  or  you  get  no  appropriation. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  in  a 
few  years  we  will  find  great  good  has  come 
from  this  act.  Directors  will  demand,  to 
begin  with,  men  and  women  at  least 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  as 
teachers.  Kid  teachers  should,  and  no 
doubt  will,  disappear.  This  will  lead  to 
better  instruction  in  our  schools  and  bet- 
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ter  educated  teachers,  and  from  this  fruit 
will  grow  that  will  move  forward  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  county, 
indeed  of  the  state. 

A  word,  if  you  please,  not  on  the  Act, 
but  on  the  schools  generally.  The  state 
has  now  given  to  the  public  schools  $7,500,- 
000.00  a  year.  With  this  vast  sum  should 
come  better  school  houses,  larger  school 
grounds,  properly  fenced,  surrounded  with 
beautiful  trees,  grounds  kept  free  from  ash 
heaps,  buildings  painted,  better  out-build- 
ings, better  heated  and  ventilated  houses. 
Indeed  school  boards  should  act  as  if  they 
had  some  life  and  ambition  to  do  some- 
thing. 

FEWER   AND   BETTER. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Civic  Club 
in  Philadelphia  the  problem  of  public 
instruction  was  to  the  front,  and  City  Supt. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh  was  the  chief  speaker. 
He  urged  the  importance  of  larger  and 
better  buildings,  fewer  in  number  but  more 
attractive,  more  commodious  and  better 
equipped.    He  said: 

"There  are  335  schools  in  this  city,  a 
number  far  too  large.  We  have  too  many 
small  schools,  schools  of  six  and  eight  and 
ten  and  twelve  divisions.  In  the  outlying 
wards  this  is  what  we  need,  but  in  the  con- 
gested sections  what  we  want  is  large 
schools — schools  that  will  accommodate 
thirty  and  forty  and  fifty  divisions  of  chil- 
dren. If  fifty  of  our  small  school  buildings 
in  the  central  wards  were  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  ten  large,  well-built,  perfectly- 
equipped  school  houses,  the  school  problem 
would  be  nearer  solution. 

"In  these  large  schools  there  should  be 
room  and  furnishing  for  every  department 
of  public  education,  not  only  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  lessons,  but  for  the  better- 
ment of  social  conditions 'through  the  edu- 
cation and  Americanization  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  This  is  what  we  need  to 
educate  the  immense  and  growing  foreign 
population  downtown. 

"The  schools  should  contain  equipment 
for  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  a  roof  garden — 
every  piece  of  human  ingenuity  that  could 
meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. And  they  should  be  open  day  and 
night  for  the  children  and  their  parents." 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  spoke  also  of  the  general 
and  more  glaring  needs  of  the  schools. 
People  seem  unable  to  look  at  the  school 
problem  as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  the 
entire  system.  Speaking  of  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers,  he  urged 
for  the  4,000  and  more  women  who  are 
employed  in  grammar,  primary  and  high 


schools  a  deeper  sympathy  and  more  in- 
telligent interest  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  city.  He  called  attention  also  to  the 
need  for  more  teachers,  for  new  buildings, 
the  need  of  repairs  to  old  schools  and  the 
importance  of  open-air  playgrounds. 


WHAT  CAN  THE  SCHOOL  DO  TO  AID 
THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT? 

INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  OF   NATHAN 
C.   SCHAEFFER,   PRESIDENT   NATIONAL   EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  boy — with  one  excep- 
tion— ^the  girl.  As  soon  as  the  girl  takes 
up  the  study  of  history,  she  begins  to  wish 
that  she  had  been  born  a  boy.  Her  text- 
book magnifies  the  achievements  of  men 
and  devotes  very  little  space  to  the  deeds 
of  women.  Gradually  she  reaches  the  con- 
viction that  everythmg  great  and  heroic 
belongs  to  the  other  sex,  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  unless  one  can  attain  military 
glory,  and  that  her  greatest  misfortune  is 
to  have  been  born  a  girl. 

The  boy  is  apt  to  form  similar  ideals 
from  the  text-books  on  history  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The 
names  of  admirals  and  generals,  the  battles 
they  fought  and  the  victories  they  won,  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  constitute  a  very  large 
part  of  the  material  of  instruction.  The 
examination  questions  which  are  supposed 
to  emphasize  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  school  curriculum  bristle  with  wars 
and  the  things  of  war.  The  boy  loves 
power  and  admires  every  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal and  national  strength;  he  admires 
the  heroes  whose  names  are  immortalized 
upon  the  pages  of  history;  he  gradually 
conceives  the  notion  that  the  wearing  of 
a  uniform,  the  carrying  of  a  sword  or  a 
gun,  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  military  renown  are  essential  to  a 
life  worth  living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  text-books,  our 
examinations  and  our  instruction  should 
glorify  the  arts  of  peace  above  the  art  of 
war.  In  other  words,  history  should  be 
taught  from  a  more  rational  point  of  view. 
Whilst  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  minimize 
the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  army  and 
the  navy,  it  will  nevertheless  be  wise  to 
emphasize  the  victories  of  peace  above  the 
victories  of  war,  and  to  teach  history  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  write  the 
name  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the 
inventor,  the  educator,  the  jurist,  the 
statesman,  the  philanthropist  in  a  place 
even   more  conspicuous  in   the  temple  of 
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fame  than  that  occupied  by  the  name  of 
the  victorious  general  or  the  successful 
admiral. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  In  the 
first  place  let  us  instil  proper  ideals  of  life 
and  of  heroism.  The  pupil  can  be  led  to 
see  that  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  has  done 
more  for  humanity  than  Napoleon,  the 
destroyer  of  thousands;  that  Carnegie,  the 
philanthropist,  has  done  more  for  civiliza- 
tion than  the  admiral  who  sinks  a  hostile 
fleet;  that  the  men  who  by  experiments 
upon  their  own  bodies  showed  how  yellow 
fever  is  transmitted  and  can  be  prevented, 
were  as  great  heroes  as  any  soldiers  that 
ever  faced  a  cannon's  mouth;  that  the 
woman  who  serves  in  the  hospital  as  a 
nurse,  displays  as  much  heroism  as  the 
officer  who  serves  his  country  in  time  of 
war;  and  that  in  the  sight  of  God  the  dry- 
ing of  a  tear  is  more  than  shedding  seas 
of  gore.  As  soon  as  the  girl  realizes  that 
a  life  worth  living  does  not  turn  upon 
fame  or  fortune  or  official  position,  nor 
even  upon  science  and  literature,  but  upon 
the  personal  relations  which  human  beings 
sustain  to  one  another  and  to  their  Creator, 
as  soon  as  she  grasps  the  truth  that  it  is 
in  the  domain  of  personal  relations  where 
woman  truly  reigns  as  queen,  she  grows 
proud  of  her  sex  and  no  longer  wishes  that 
she  had  been  born  a  boy. 

In  the  next  place  patriotism  should  never 
be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the  meanest  of 
all  the  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  emphasize 
the  maxim :  "  My  Country,  Right  or 
Wrong,"  to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizen 
will  resort  to  anything  base  and  contemp- 
tible for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  material 
interests  of  his  country.  Rulers  and  gov- 
ernments hesitate  to  begin  an  unpopular 
war.  Our  teaching  of  history  should  cre- 
ate the  kind  of  public  sentiment  that  will 
make  it  unpopular,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  ruler  or  a  government  to  commence  war, 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  law 
and  order  among  the  nations,  especially 
among  the  partially  civilized  tribes  in  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  globe. 

Whilst  the  teacher  is  inculcating  proper 
ideals  of  patriotism,  heroism  and  public 
service,  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  despise 
not  only  the  bully  who  is  ever  anxious  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  weaker  companions, 
but  also  the  nation  that  is  ever  ready  to 
go  to  war  at  the  expense  of  weaker  nations. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  war.  First, 
there  is  the  war  for  tribute.  No  nation 
can  now  afford  to  carry  on  war  for  blood- 
money  under  the  guise  of  exacting  a  war 
indemnity.  The  second  is  the  war  for 
booty  and  plunder,  such  as  the  wars  car- 
ried on  by  the  robber  barons  during  the 


Middle  Ages.  Third,  is  the  war  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  ambition,  such  as 
the  wars  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  con- 
tinually waging.  Fourth,  is  the  war  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Of  this  kind 
of  war  our  country  has  not  always  been 
guiltless.  No  teacher  in  the  class-room 
and  no  orator  on  Memorial  Day  or  the 
Fourth  of  July  hits  the  mark  if  he  glori- 
fies, or  even  excuses,  any  one  of  these  four 
kinds  of  war. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  war  for  which 
more  can  be  said.  One  of  these  is  the  war 
for  principle,  of  which  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  a  type.  The  other  is  a  war  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden, 
the  defenceless,  like  the  Spanish-American 
war.  In  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of 
war  it  is  well  to  point  out  both  sides  of  the 
dispute  and  to  show  how  war  can  be 
avoided  by  the  peaceful  method  of  arbitra- 
tion. How  well  posted  we  all  are  upon 
every  war  that  our  people  have  waged; 
how  little  we  know  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  international  disputes  which  have 
been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method  of 
arbitration.  How  frequently  we  discuss 
the  Monroe  doctrine  which  has  brought  us 
again  and  again  to  the  brink  of  war;  how 
seldom  we  speak  of  the  arrangement  made 
during  Monroe's  administration  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  along  our  Cana- 
dian boundary — an  arrangement  that  has 
secured  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  spite  of  all  the  acute 
disputes  which  have  arisen  since  the  war 
of  1 8 12.  How  few  people  know  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Hague  Court,  for  whose 
sittings  Andrew  Carnegie  is  building  a 
palace  to  cost  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 

The  teaching  of  history  can  be  made  to 
culminate  in  the  proper  observance  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May  and  of  Washington's 
birthday.  The  teachers  of  France  have 
resolved  to  observe  these  days  by  appro- 
priate exercises,  and  the  schools  of  America 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Third  Republic.  The  publications  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  furnish  abundant 
material  at  small  expense  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  eighteenth  of  May — the 
day  on  which  the  delegates  to  the  first 
Hague  Conference  assembled — a  day  which 
certainly  marked  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history.  In  the  not  distant  future  this  day 
will  be  as  universally  observed  as  Arbor 
Day  and  the  festival  days  of  the  church 
year.  Some  of  the  colleges  now  observe 
Washington's  birthday  in  such  a  way  as 
to  strengthen  the  sentiment  for  peace  and 
justice  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  at  the  Mohonk  Lake  Con- 
ference,   Chancellor    MacCracken    pointed 
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out  that  the  most  popular  text-book  on 
international  law  devotes  more  space  to 
the  conduct  of  nations  in  time  of  war  than 
to  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  in 
time  of  peace,  whilst  not  one  page  is  de- 
voted to  the  ways  in  which  nations  may 
avoid  war.  Since  that  meeting  a  move- 
ment for  the  study  of  international  arbi- 
tration has  been  inaugurated  in  most  of  our 
colleges.  Just  as  the  light  which  first  illu- 
mines the  mountain  tops  gradually  reaches 
the  valleys,  so  the  light  which  the  higher 
institutions  are  now  beginning  to  dissemi- 
nate will  gradually  illumine  the  teaching 
of  history  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 

We  hear  much  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  high  school  from  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  the  college.  In  the  direction  of 
fraternities,  festivities,  athletics  and 
courses  of  study  there  may  be  room  for 
change,  but  I  hope  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  kind  of  history  which  our  colleges  now 
teach  and  which  emphasizes  the  movements 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  will  replace 
the  drum  and  trumpet  sort  of  history  which 
eventuates  in  hatred  of  red  coats,  distrust 
of  other  nations,  and  a  species  of  patriot- 
ism that  is  the  meanest  of  all  the  virtues 
if  it  be  a  virtue  at  all. 

Peace  has  become  so  great  a  Shibboleth 
that  the  introduction  of  rifle  practice  intqi 
the  public  schools  is  now  advocated  as  a 
peace  measure.  "The  experience  of  our 
recent  wars,"  it  is  held,  "  has  pointed  out 
that,  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  case  of 
war  in  getting  all  the  volunteers  that  the 
country  requires,  and  they  can  be  given  a 
reasonable  amount  of  drill  in  a  few  we^s, 
it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  learn  to  shoot, 
and  that  unless  they  can  shoot  accurately, 
they  are  of  little  value  as  soldiers.  If, 
however,  the  young  men  who  are  graduat- 
ing from  our  high  schools  in  the  different 
states  should  be  skilled  riflemen,  the  coun- 
try can  rest  content  with  a  small  standing 
army,  knowing  that  in  case  of  war  it  can 
put  into  the  field  at  short  notice  a  force 
of  volunteers  whose  skill  in  rifle-shooting 
will  make  them  to  be  fully  the  equal  of 
any  armjr  which  may  be  brought  against 
them.  The  system  is,  therefore,  a  great 
factor  for  national  peace." 

As  a  teacher  from  the  state  which  Wil- 
liam Penn  founded,  I  must  put  a  big  inter- 
rogation point  after  this  theory.  When- 
ever anything  goes  wrong  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  people  look  to  the  school  for  a 
remedy.  If  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers 
are  correct,  there  were  6,258  desertions 
from  the  army  last  year,  and  out  of  a  total 
of  24,083  enlistments  not  more  than  8,848 
were  re-enlistments.  The  invention  of 
smokeless  powder,  machine  guns  and  mod- 
ern   explosives,    and    service    in    tropical 


countries  have  robbed  the  occupation  of 
the  soldier  of  its  former  attractiveness. 
The  fact  that  boys  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
can  learn  to  shoot  with  marvelous  accuracy 
should  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  age,  and  even  earlier,  boys  can 
be  taught  all  sorts  of  break-neck  acrobat- 
ics; no  one  wouW,  on  accoimt  of  the  skill 
which  may  thus  be  acquired,  be  justified  in 
advocating  the  introduction  of  either  acro- 
batics or  rifle  practice  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  skill  which  a  human 
being  may  acquire,  and  the  development  of 
skill  in  these  directions  interferes  seriously 
with  the  development  of  skill  in  other  and 
more  useful  lines.  The  development  of 
skill  in  shooting  is  desirable  on  the  part  of 
those  who  join  the  army  or  the  State  con- 
stabulary; but  if  during  a  strike  every 
striker  were  a  skilled  rifleman,  the  difiicul- 
ties  in  maintaining  order  would  be  infinitely 
multiplied.  It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of 
gratification  to  learn  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  no  scheme  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  policy  to  establish  a  system  of  rifle 
practice  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
country  is  at  present  under  consideration 
by  the  War  Department 

At  this  time  three  great  meetings  are  in 
progress.  Delegates  from  every  civilized 
nation  are  in  session  at  The  Hague  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  evils  and  the  fre- 
quencv  of  war  and  of  promoting  the  use 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position advertises  the  greatest  military  and 
naval  display  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
time  of  peace.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  city  of  "  the  Angels,"  the  Asso- 
ciation which  represents  the  largest  body 
of  educators  in  the  world  has  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  latest  problems  in  education. 
Shall  we  plant  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
peace  or  of  war?  Will  the  advocacy  of 
peace  raise  a  generation  of  weaklings? 
Has  any  one  ever  dared  to  call  William 
Penn  a  weakling?  He  was  as  brave  and 
courageous  as  his  father,  the  admiral. 
Self-restraint  is  often  more  difficult  than 
combat.  Perhaps  for  police  purposes,  if 
not  for  national  protection,  we  shall  need 
a  small  army  and  a  navy  during  coming 
centuries,  but  as  soon  as  the  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  civilized  world  shall  begin  in  earnest 
and  with  skill  to  inculcate  sentiments  of 
peace  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  treatment  of  weaker  nations, 
we  may  hope  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace  that 
is  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instructioic .  \ 
Harrisburg,  July,  1907.  j 

THE  Act  of  June  28,  1895,  divides  high 
schools  into  three  classes,  specifies 
the  basis  upon  which  money  appropriated 
in  aid  of  high  schools  shall  be  distributed, 
and  prescribes  the  scholarship  of  at  least 
one  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  in  a 
high  school  receiving  State  aid. 

"  A  high  school  maintaining  four  years 
of  study  beyond  the  branches  of  learning 
prescribed  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools  and  called  the  common  branches 
shall  be  known  as  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade;  a  high  school  maintaining  three 
years  of  study  beyond  the  common 
branches  shall  be  known  as  a  high  school 
of  the  second  grade;  a  high  school  main- 
taining two  years  of  study  beyond  the 
common  branches  shall  be  known  as  a  high 
school  of  the  third  grade:  Provided,  That 
the  reviews  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  high  school  studies  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate  of  the  year's  study  be- 
yond the  common  branches. 

"  From  the  annual  appropriations  in  aid 
of  high  schools,  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade  shall  each  year  receive-  a  sum  not 
exceeding  eight  hundred  dollars,  a  high 
school  of  the  second  grade  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding six  hundred  dollars,  a  high  school 
of  the  third  grade  a  sum  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  dollars.  If  the  appropria- 
tion is  insufficient  to  pay  the  above  amounts 
to  the  several  high  schools,  then  the  appro- 
priation shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
of  the  respective  grades  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  school  shall  receive  a  sum  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  years  of  ad- 
vanced study  maintained  in  its  course  or 
courses  of  instruction:  Provided,  That  any 
high  school  established  at  the  fall  opening 
of  the  school  year  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  shall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  a  high  school  of  the 
third  grade. 

"The  directors  or  controllers  of  every 
district  receiving  aid  in  accordance  with 
section  four  of  this  act,  shall  employ  for 
said  high  school  at  least  one  teacher  legally 
certified  to  teach  bookkeeping,  civics,  gen- 
eral history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, including  plane  surveying,  rhetoric, 
English  literature,  Latin,  including  Caesar, 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  the  elements  of 
physics,  chemistry,  including  the  chemistry 
of  soils,  botany,  geology  and  zoology,  in- 
cluding entomology,  and  no  teacher  shall   I 


be  employed  to  teach  any  branch  or 
branches  of  learning  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  his  or  her  certificate." 

A  high  school  cannot  be  created  by  a 
mere  resolution  of  the  school  board,  or  by 
outlining  a  course  of  study,  or  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  salary  than  that  which 
other  teachers  receive,  or  by  the  erection 
of  a  school  building  more  costly  than  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  elementary 
schools,  or  by  a  glowing  report  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Above 
all  else  a  high  school  requires  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  prepared  to  pursue  stud- 
ies beyond  the  common  branches  and  an 
instructor  having  the  requisite  scholarship 
and  teaching  ability.  A  high  school 
teacher  should  know  far  more  than  he  is 
required  to  teach;  otherwise  he  cannot 
inspire  pupils  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  a  sense  of  something  to  be  achiev^ 
An  instructor  who  knows  only  what  he  is 
required  to  teach  is  constantly  in  danger 
of  neglecting  to  drill  upon  the  things  essen- 
tial for  advanced  study,  and  of  wasting 
time  upon  topics  of  minor  importance. 
The  appropriation  in  aid  of  township  hi^h 
schools  is  designed  to  assist  directors  m 
the  employment  of  teachers  possessing  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  science  to  make 
pupils  take  an  interest  in  the  laws  and 
forces  of  nature  and  in  the  wonderful 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
farm,  in  the  garden  and  in  the  forest 
Moreover  a  high  school  course  should  pre- 
pare the  pupil  to  think  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  men  and  to  enjoy  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  the  higher  life. 

No  violent  or  sudden  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  are  recommended  for  high 
schools  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
following  course  of  study  is  recommended 
for  high  schools: 

HIGH   SCHCX)L  COURSE. 
First  Year. 

1.  Mathematics. — Elementary  Algebra. 

2.  Science. — Physical  Geography,  in- 
cluding the  nature  and  formation  of  soils; 
or  an  elementary  text-book  in  agriculture.* 

3.  Civics. — ^The  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  Pennsylvania. 

4.  English. — Composition  and  Rhetoric 
alternating  with  English  Classics. 

♦Agriculture  for  Beginners  (Burkett,  Ste- 
vens and  Hill),  The  Principles  of  Agriculture 
(L.  H.  Bailey),  Cereals  in  America  (Thomas 
F.  Hunt)  may  be  named  as  indicating  the  kind 
of  work  in  agriculture  which  may  be  done  in 
township  high  schools. 
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5.  Optional. — Bookkeeping  and  Drawing 
or  Beginning  Latin. 

Second  Year, 

1.  Mathematics.  —  Elementary  Algebra 
and  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  Science. — Lessons  in  Botany  and 
Zoology.  Instruction  on  plants,  insects, 
etc.,  to  be  suited  to  the  locality  and  the 
season  of  the  year. 

3.  History. — History  of  England.  Spe- 
cial attention,  to  points  of  contact  between 
English  and  American  History. 

4.  English. — Composition  and  Rhetoric 
alternating  with  English  Classics. 

5.  Optional. — Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 
and  Drawing,  or  Caesar  and  Latin  Prose. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Mathematics. — Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry. 

2.  Science. — Elements  of  Physics. 

3.  History. — General  History. 

4.  English. — Composition  and  English 
Literature  with  Review  of  English  Gram- 
mar. 

5.  Optional. — Cicero  and  Latin  Prose,  or 
Reviews  of  Common  Branches. 

Fourth  Year, 

1.  Mathematics. — Algebra  and  Geometry, 
including  mensuration  of  surfaces  and 
solids. 

2.  Science. — Elements  of  Chemistry  with 
special  reference  to  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  History. — General  History  and  Re- 
view of  American  History. 

4.  English. — Composition  and  English 
Literature,  with  some  reference  to  its  de- 
velopment and  history. 

5.  Optional.  —  Virgil  or  Commercial 
Arithmetic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

A  high  school  which  can  employ  but  one 
teacher  should  not  attempt  more  than  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course  and  should  be 
content  to  rank  as  a  high  school  of  the 
third  class  until  its  teaching  force  and 
other  facilities  can  be  increased.  By  giv- 
ing five  half-hour  periods  to  recitations  by 
each  class  in  a  high  school  of  the  third 
grade,  the  teacher  will  still  have  an  hour 
at  his  disposal  for  recesses,  reviews,  music 
and  other  exercises  not  specified  in  the 
foregoing  curriculum.  Thus  time  can  be 
found  for  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  or  in  any  other  branch  required 
by  local  needs.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable, 
the  recitation  periods  can  be  lengthened  by 
reducing  the  weekly  number  of  recitations 
in  mathematics  or  history  or  science  from 
five  to  four.  Elocutionary  exercises  can 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  English  Classics.  The  nature  and 
formations    of    soils    can    be    taught    in 


connection  with  physical  geography.  If 
one  of  the  more  difficult  of  the  re- 
cent text-books  on  physical  geography 
is  adopted,  it  may  be  wise  to  postpone 
this  study  to  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  and  to  begin  with  the  elements  of 
one  of  the  other  sciences.  Any  science 
may  be  studied  in  two  ways,  (i)  in  its  ele- 
ments, making  it  a  suitable  discipline  for 
pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  (2)  by 
the  advanced  methods  of  the  college  and 
university,  making  the  subject  too  difficult 
for  the  high  school.  A  good  teacher  can 
begin  with  any  science  and  communicate 
knowledge  which  will  serve  as  proper  men- 
tal aliment  for  the  first  year  in  a  high 
school. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tend rural  schools  the  high  school  will  be 
a  finishing  school.  The  high  school  must 
not  ignore  their  needs  or  neglect  their 
preparation  for  subsequent  life.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  best  students  at 
our  colleges  and  universities  come  from 
rural  schools.  On  the  farm  there  is  noth- 
ing so  valuable 'as  mind.  The  farmer's 
sons  and  daughters  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  the  talents  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed.  Hence  it 
would  be  a  fatal  policy  to  exclude  from  the 
township  high  school  the  studies  which 
help  to  fit  for  admission  into  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  In  so  far  as  the 
resources  of  a  high  school  permit,  the 
studies  of  specially  gifted  pupils  should  be 
so  shaped  as  to  fit  them  for  the  institution 
of  higher  learning  which  they  desire  to 
enter.  In  some  cases  it  is  wise  to  substi- 
tute a  modern  language  for  Latin. 

High  schools  are  not  professional 
schools.  They  should  not  be  converted 
into  training  schools  for  teachers.  The 
thoroughness  in  the  common  branches 
which  is  justly  required  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  teach,  involves  a  waste  of  time  for 
the  great  majority  who  enter  other  voca- 
tions and  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  annually  spends  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  schools 
specially  designed  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  only  the  larger  cities  which  can 
afford  to  establish  and  maintain  special 
schools  and  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  In  township  high  schools  such 
special  courses  are  out  of  place  and  in- 
volve a  waste  of  school  money.  Never- 
theless the  law  for  high  schools  makes 
provision  for  necessary  reviews  of  the 
common  branches.  It  is  natural  to  forget. 
Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  lower 
grades  the  competent  teacher  gives  re- 
views of  what  has  been  forgotten  or  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  thereby  prepares 
pupils    to    grasp   the    instruction    in   more 
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advanced  studies.  Reviews  of  this  sort  are 
needed  in  every  school,  and  it  may  be  wise 
at  times  to  devote  to  exercises  of  this  kind 
one  or  more  periods  a  da^  for  several  days 
or  even  weeks  in  succession. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  21,  1907. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 


For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing,  revising,  and  collating  the  laws  touching  upon 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  suggesting  new  legislation  for  the  wel- 
fare of  said  schools*  and  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  said  Commission. 
Section  i.    Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
appoint  seven  competent  citizens,  of  whom  the 
State    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction 
shall  be  one,  as  Commissioners  to  revise,  col- 
late, and  digest  all  the  acts  and  statutes  relating 
to  or  touching  the  laws  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  duties  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  to  collate  and  reduce  into  one 
act  all  the  acts  and  sUtutes,  and  parts  of  acts 
and  statutes,  relating  to  or  touching  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth;  and  arrange 
the  same  systematically,  under  proper  titles, 
divisions,  and  sections.  To  omit,  in  such  re- 
visions, all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  that  have 
been  repealed  or  supplied'  by  subsequent  acts, 
or  which  have  expired;  and  to  prepare  and 
submit  such  bills  to  the  Legislature  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  to  make  the  public  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth  more  comprehensive, 
efficient,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  Commissioners  shall  re- 
port the  result  of  their  labor  to  the  Legislature 
that  shall  convene  in  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nine,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary of  said  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  Commissioners  shall  meet 
and  organize  within  thirty  days  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  elect  a  president  and  secretary, 
and  as  promptly  as  possible  proceed  to  perform 
their  duties. 

Sec.  5.    That,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Commission,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated. 
Approved  May  8,  1907. 

Edwin  S.  Stuart. 
The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  No.  140. 
Robert  McAfee, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

teachers'  retirement  fund. 

An  Act  empowering  Boards  of  School  Directors, 
Boards  of  School  Controllers,  and  Central  Boards 
of  Education,  in  school  districts  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  to  establish  and  administer  a  teacher's 
retirement  fund. 
Section    i.    Be    it    enacted,    etc..   That   the 


Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School 
Controllers,  and  Central  Boards  of  Education, 
in  school  districts  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  a  teacher's  retirement 
fund.  The  said  fund  shall  consist  of  all  funds 
available  for  like  purposes  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  together  with  such  addi- 
tions thereto  as  the  Boards  of  School  Direc- 
tors, Boards  of  School  Controllers,  or  Central 
Boards  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe,  and  such  moneys  as  may  be  donated 
or  bequeathed  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  teacher,  principal,  or  super- 
vising official,  retiring  with  the  consent  of  the 
Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School 
Controllers,  or  Central  Boards  of  Education, 
shall  receive  from  the  said  fund  such  annuity 
as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of 
School  Controllers,  or  Central  Boards  of  Kdu- 
cation  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed 

Approved  May  23,  1907. 

CERTIFYING   AND   RETURNING   VOTES    CAST. 


An  Act  supplementanr  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
relating  to  achool  districta  in  townahipa,  and  bor- 
oughs created   therefrom^"    approved   the   fifth    day 


of  February,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  three,  by  providing  manner  of  certifying 
and  returning  votes  cast  in  such  districts. 
Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  wherever 
a  borough  has  been  or  shall  be  erected  out  of 
a  township,  leaving  the  school  district  as  it 
existed  in  such  township  before  the  creation 
of  said  borough,  the  school  directors  of  such 
district  shall  be  elected  by  the  votes  cast  in 
each  subdivision  of  such  district,  as  heretofore, 
or  hereafter  may  be  made.  The  election  board 
of  each  precinct  or  election  district  therein 
shall  certify  the  number  of  votes  each  person 
received,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  for 
return  judge,  to  meet  with  other  return  judg^es 
of  the  borough,  ward,  township,  and  precinct 
of  such  school  district,  in  any  part  of  such 
district,  immediately  after  such  election,  and 
add  together  the  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  person  voted  for,  and  make  out  the  return 
as  the  nature  of  the  election  may  require,  com- 
plying in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting election  laws,  and,  after  the  performance 
of  said  duties,  appoint  one  of  their  number,  by 
consent  or  lot,  to  deliver  the  full  return  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  in  the 
same  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  making 
township  returns. 

And  all  such  elections  in  such  school  dis- 
tricts, relating  to  school  matters,  may  be  held 
and  certified  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  23,  1907. 

COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 
An  Act  to  enable  city,  county,  poor,  township,  ward, 
school,  and  borough  tax  collectors  to  collect  taxes, 
for  the  payment  of  which  they  have  become  liable, 
or  for  which  they  shall  during  the  year  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seven  become  personally 
liable,  without  having  collected  the  same*  by  ex- 
piration of  the  authority  of  their  respective  war- 
rants or  by  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office, 
and  to  extend   the  time   for   the  collection   of   the 
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same  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  passage 

of  this  act. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  two  years,  the 
limitation  of  the  warrants  in  the  duplicate  of 
county,  poor,  city,  township,  ward,  school,  and 
borough  tax  collectors  have  expired,  or  shall 
expire  during  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seven,  by  virtue  of  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  office,  and  said  collector  or  col- 
lectors have  or  shall  become  liable  for  the 
amount  of  tax  on  said  duplicates,  without 
having  collected  the  same,  the  said  duplicates 
and  warrants,  and  the  powers  and  authority  of 
said  tax  collectors,  in  all  such  cases,  are  here- 
by revived  and  extended  for  another  period  of 
one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  said 
collector  or  collectors  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  proceed  and  collect  said 
taxes  from  all  persons  who  have  not  paid  taxes 
assessed  to  them,  residing  in  said  district  with- 
in which  it  may  have  been  assessed,  as  well  as 
from  all  persons  who  may  remove  or  have 
removed  from  said  city,  ward,  township  or 
townships,  or  boroughs,  and  have  neglected  to 
pay  taxes  so,  as  aforesaid,  assessed,  with  like 
effect  as  if  said  warrant  had  not  expired  by  the 
limitation  of  two  years,  aforesaid,  or  the  term 
of  office  of  said  collector  had  not  expired: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  warrants  issued  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  two, 
.and  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  release  any 
bondsmen  or  security :  Provided,  That  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  cities  having  special  laws 
upon  this  subject:  Provided  further.  That  no 
collector,  nor  the  sureties  thereof,  who  take 
advantage  of  this  act  shall  be  permitted  to 
plead  the  statute  of  limitations  in  any  action 
brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  said  dupli- 
cate, so  extended  and  renewed. 
Approved  May  28,  1907. 

CONTIGUOUS    BOROUGHS    AND   TOWNSHIPS. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries 
of  contiguous  boroughs   and   townships  within   this 
Commonwealth,   by   detaching  part  or  parts  of  the 
land  embraced  within  the  lines  of  any  borough  and 
annexing    such    territory    to    any    adjacent   or   con- 
tiguous township  or  townships;  and  for  adjustment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  boroughs  and  townships 
affected  by  such  change  of  boundaries  or  limits. 
Section  i.    Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  proper 
county  shall  have  power  to  change  the  limits 
of  any  incorporated  borough  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, by  detaching  therefrom  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  embraced  within  said  limits 
and  by  annexing  the  same  to  any  contiguous 
township  or  townships,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  application  to  the  said  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  territory 
of  a  borough  and  annexing  the  same  to  any 
contiguous  township  or  townships,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  freeholders  residing  within  the  limits  of 
said  borough;  or,  an  application  can  be  made 
by  a  freeholder  or  freeholders,  where  the 
dividing  line  between  a  borough  and  a  town- 
ship shall  separate  lands  of  the  said  freeholder 
or  freeholders  into  two  or  more  parts.     The 


application  shall  contain  a  proper  description 
of  the  portion  or  portions  of  borough  territory 
proposed  to  be  detached,  showing  the  name  or 
names  of  the  contiguous  townships,  exhibiting 
the  courses  and  distances  thereof,  in  words  at 
length,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plot  or 
draft  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  presentation  of  said  applica- 
tion to  the  court,  the  court  shall  order  the  same 
to  be  filed,  and  shall  direct  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  supervisors  of  the  townships  af- 
fected thereby,  and  to  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  council  of  said  borough,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  for  hearing  the  matter;  and  the  notice 
herein  provided  shall  be  served  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  day  of  hearing;  and  if  the 
said  court,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  case, 
believe  it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  applicant  or  applicants,  it  shall  grant  the 
same,  and  enter  decree  accordingly;  and  the 
said  application  and  decree  shall  be  forthwith 
recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  of  the  proper 
county,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant  or  ap- 
plicants; and  the  court  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
further  decree  to  what  adjacent  township  or 
townships  the  territory  so  detached  shall  be 
annexed,  as  the  said  court  may  deem  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  several  districts  affected 
thereby,  or  the  interest  of  the  applicant  or  ap- 
plicants where  lands  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  parts;  and  from  and  after  the  entry 
and  recording  of  said  decree  and  application, 
the  boundaries  and  limits  of  any  such  borough 
and  of  the  adjacent  township  or  townships 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  fixed  in  said 
decree  of  court. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  court  shall  decree  the  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  any  township  or  borough, 
the  court  shall  appoint  an  auditor,  who  shall 
give  such  notice  as  the  court  shall  direct  to  all 
parties  in  interest ;  and,  after  haying  heard  the 
same,  and  made  such  investigation  as  may  be 
necessary  therefor,  shall  report  to  the  court 
the  total  valuation  of  the  several  townships  or 
boroughs  and  school  districts  affected  by  the 
alteration  decreed,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
such  portion  of  any  township,  borough,  or 
school  district  as  shall  by  said  alteration  be 
cut  off  from  one  and  added  to  another  town- 
ship, borough,  or  school  district,  and  also  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  several 
townships,  boroughs,  or  school  districts  affected 
by  such  alteration,  and  the  value  of  all  prop- 
erty that  shall  be  transferred  by  reason  of  such 
alteration  in  boundaries  from  one  township, 
borough,  or  school  district  to  another;  and 
shall  also  report  a  form  of  decree,  making  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  indebtedness  and  property 
of  the  several  townships,  boroughs,  and  school 
districts  as  shall  be  equitable  and  just,  which 
report  and  decree  shall  be  confirmed  nisi  by 
the  court,  the  confirmation  to  become  absolute 
in  ten  days,  unless  exception  be  filed  thereto 
or  an  appeal  be  taken  by  some  of  the  parties 
in  interest,  and  whenever  such  decree  shall  be- 
come final,  either  without  appeal  or  after  ap- 
peal, the  court  shall  enforce  the  same  in  such 
manner  as  decrees  in  equity  are  enforced. 

Sec.  5.    All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  which  re- 
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quire  the  application  for  such  change  of  bor- 
ough limits  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  here- 
with, are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  28,  1907. 

ATTENDANCE   OFFICERS,   TRUANT   SCHOOLS,   ETC. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  one  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  attendance,  and  for  reports 
of  attendance,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth;  for  the  enumeration  of  the  children 
for  that  purpose,  and  providing  compensation  for 
the  persons  making  such  enumeration;  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  attendance  officers,  defining  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  their  com< 
pensation;  for  giving  the  boards  of  school  con- 
trollers, where  they  exist,  or  school  directors  under 
certain  conditions,  power  to  designate  the  school 
to  which  pupils  offending  under  this  act  shall  be 
sent;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
special  schools;  defining  truancy  and  incorrigibility 
as  disorderly  conduct  and  providing  penalties  for 
the  same;  and  providing  for  the  disposition  of 
truant  and  incorrigible  children;  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  providing  for  reports  of  employers  of 
children;  and  withholding  a  part  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation from  school  districts  not  enforcing  this 
act;  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsorv  acts  of 
May  sixteen,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  July  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,"  approved  the 

.  eleventh  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  one;  providing  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
and  is  regularly  engaged  in  any  useful  employment 
or  service. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section 
one  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  attendance  and  for  reports  of  attendance, 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;  for  the  enumeration  of  the  children  for 
that  purpose,  and  providing  compensation  for 
the  persons  making  such  enumeration ;  for  the 
appointment  of  attendance  officers,  defining 
their  powers,  duties,  and  providing  for  their 
compensation;  for  giving  the  board  of  school 
controllers,  where  they  exist,  or  school  direc- 
tors under  certain  conditions,  power  to  desig- 
nate the  school  to  which  pupils  offending  under 
this  act  shall  be  sent ;  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  special  schools;  defining  tru- 
ancy and  incorrigibility  as  disorderly  conduct, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  same ;  and  pro- 
viding for  the  disposition  of  truant  and  incor- 
rigible children;  and  providing  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
providing  for  reports  of  employers  of  children ; 
and  withholding  a  part  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion from  school  districts  not  enforcing  this 
act;  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  acts 
of  May  sixteen,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  and  July  twelfth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  all  other 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith," 
approved  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand nie  hundred  and  one;  which  has  been 
amended  by  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend 
section  one  of  an  act,  approved  the  eleventh 
day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
for  the  attendance,  and  for  reports  of  attend- 
ance, of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth,'  providing  that  certificates  of 
age  and  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  intelligently  be  issued  by  the  superin- 


tendent of  schools,  notary  public,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  any  other  person  duly  authorized  to 
administer  oaths,  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  in  rural 
districts,"  approved  the  tenth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five,  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.    I.    Be   it   enacted,   etc..   That   every 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  this  Com- 
monwealth having  control  or  charge  of  a  child, 
or  children,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child, 
or  children,  to  a  day  school  in  which  the  com- 
mon  English  branches  are  taught,  and  such 
child  or  children  shall  attend  such  school  con- 
tinuously during  the  entire  time  in  which  the 
public  school  in  their  respective  districts  shall 
be  in  session,  unless  such  child  or  children  shall 
be  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  board 
of   the   school   district   in   which   the  parent, 
guardian   or   other  person   resides,   upon   the 
presentation  to  said  board  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence showing  such  child  or  children  are  pre- 
vented from  attendance  upon  school  or  applica- 
tion  to   study  by   mental,   physical   or   other 
urgent  reasons.     But  the  term  urgent  reasons 
shall  be  strictly  construed,  and  shall  not  permit 
of    regular    attendance:    Provided,    That   the 
school  board  in  each  district  shall  have  power, 
at  its  June  meeting,  to  reduce  the  period  of 
compulsory  attendance  to  not  less  than  seventy 
per  centum  (70  per  centum)  of  the  school  term 
in  such  district,  in  which  case  the  board  must,- 
at  that  date,  fix  the  time  for  compulsory  at- 
tendance to  begin.    This  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  child,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen   years,   who   can   read  and   write  the 
English  language  intelligently,  and  is  regularly 
engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service. 
A  certificate  of  age  and  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  intelligently  shall 
be   issued   by   the   superintendent   of  schools, 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  other 
person  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the 
school  board  in  rural  districts:  Provided,  That 
in  case  there  be  no  public  school  in  session 
within  two  miles,  by  the  nearest  traveled  road, 
of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or 
she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act:   Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  child  that  has  been,  or  is  being,  other- 
wise  instructed    in    English,   in   the  common 
branches  of  learning,  for  a  like  period  of  time, 
by  any  legally  qualified  governess  or  private 
teacher  in  a   family:   And   provided,   further, 
That  any  teacher  or  principal  of  any  private 
school  or  educational   institution  shall  report 
non-attendance,  as  provided  in  section  five  (5) 
of  this  act :  Provided,  further.  That  any  person 
employing  a  child,  or  children,  shall  furnish, 
on  or  before  the  third  Monday  of  the  school 
term,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  or  controllers,  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  child  or  children  reside,  the 
names,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  name  of 
parent  or  guardian,  of  every  person  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ  at  the  time 
of  said  report:  And  provided  also,  That  the 
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certificate  of  any  principal  or  teacher  of  a 
private  school,  or  of  any  institution  for  the 
education  of  children,  in  which  the  common 
English  branches  are  taught,  setting  forth  that 
the  work  of  said  school  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  sufficient  and 
satishictory  evidence  thereof,  and  the  teacher 
or  principal  of  said  school  or  institution  shall 
have  the  power  to  excuse  any  child  or  children 
from  non-attendance  during  temporary  periods, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act," 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  I.    Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  every  parent, 
guardian,   or  other  person  in  this   Common- 
wealth having  control  or  charge  of  a  child,  or 
children,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child, 
or  children,  to  a  day  school  in  which  the  com- 
mon English  branches  are  taught,  and  such 
child  or  children  shall  attend  such  school  con- 
tinuously during  the  entire  time  in  which  the 
public  school  in  their  respective  districts  shall 
be  in  session,  unless  such  child  or  children 
shall  be  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the 
board  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  resides,  upon  presen- 
tation to  said  board  of  satisfactory  evidence 
showing  such  child  or  children  are  prevented 
from  attendance  upon  school  or  application  to 
study  by  mental,  physical  or  other  urgent  rea- 
sons.    But  the  term  "urgent  reasons"  shall 
be  strictly  construed,  and  shall  not  permit  of 
irregular  attendance :  Provided,  That  the  school 
board  in  each  district  shall  have  power,  at  its 
Jane  meeting,  to  reduce  the  period  of  compul- 
sory attendance  to  not  less  than  seventy  per 
centum  (70  per  centum)  of  the  school  term  in 
such  district,  in  which  case  the  board  must,  at 
that  date,  fix  the  time  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance to  begin.    This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
child,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  who  can   read   and  write  the  English 
language  intelligently,  and  is  regularly  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment  or  service.    A  cer- 
tificate of  age,  and  ability  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  intelligently,  shall  be  issued 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  notary  public, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  other  person  duly 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  school 
board  in  rural  districts :  Provided,  That  in  case 
there  be  no  public  school  in  session  within  two 
miles,  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  of  any  per- 
son within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall 
not  be  liable  to   the  provisions   of  this  act: 
Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
child  that  has  been  or  is  being  otherwise  in- 
structed in  English,  in  the  common  branches 
of  learning,  for  a  like  period  of  time,  by  any 
legally  qualified  governess  or  private  teacher 
in  a  family:  And  provided,  further.  That  any 
teacher  or  principal  of  any  private  school  or 
educational  institution  shall  report  non-attend- 
ance, as  provided  in  section  five   (5)   of  this 
act:  Provided,  further,  That  any  person  em- 
ploying a  child,  or  children,  shall  furnish,  on 
or  before  the  third  Monday  of  the  school  term, 
and  quarterly  thereafter,  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  or  controllers,  of  the  district 


in  which  such  child  or  children  reside,  the 
name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  name  of 
parent  or  guardian,  of  every  person  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ  at  the  time 
of  said  report:  And  provided,  also,  That  the 
certificate  of  any  principal  or  teacher  of  a  pri- 
vate school,  or  of  any  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  in  which  the  common  English 
branches  are  taught,  setting  forth  that  the  work 
of  said  school  is  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory evidence  thereof,  and  the  principal  or 
teacher  of  said  school  or  institution  shall  have 
the  power  to  excuse  any  child  or  children  for 
non-attendance  during  temporary  periods,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
Approved  May  29,  1907. 

BORROWING    MONEY. 
An  Act  to   repeal   an  act  empowering  the  courts  of 
common  pleaa  of  this  Commonwealth  to  authorize 
school   directors  to  borrow  money,   approved   April 
twenty-first,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one,   and  validating  bonds  issusd 
in  non-complianfce  with  said  act. 
Section  i.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives    of   the    Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the   same:   That   the  act,   approved  April 
twenty-first.  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  entitled  "An  act  to 
empower  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  authorize  school  directors  to 
borrow  money,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  No  bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the 
directors  or  controllers  of  any  school  district 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  deemed  or  held 
to  be  invalidated  by  reason  of  non-compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act 
Approved  May  10,  1907. 

aXY  OP  LANCASTER. 
An  Act  to  repeal  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,"  ap- 
proved   the    twenty-second    day   of    Januarv,    Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fix^. 
Section  i.    Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  the  fol- 
lowing act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of   Pennsylvania,   namely,  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,"  approved  the 
twenty-second  day  df  January,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  14,  1907. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  change 
the  time  and  manner  of  electing  school-directors  m 
the  city   of  Lancaster,  and  to  define  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  voters   for   the   same,'     approved   the   six- 
teenth day  of  March,   Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
Section  i.    Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  fol- 
lowing act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of   Pennsylvania,   namely,   an 
act  entitled  "  An  act  to  change  the  time  and 
manner  of  electing  school-directors  in  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  and  to  define  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  the  same,"  approved  the  sixteenth 
day  of   March,   Anno   Domini   one   thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  May  14,  1907. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    IN    ANOTHER    DISTRICT. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  act,  approved  the  sixteenth  day 
of  March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five,  entitled  "An  act  permitting  children,  re- 
siding in  school-districts  in  which  no  public  high 
school  is  maintained,  to  attend  a  high  school  in 
some  other  district,  located  near  their  homes,  and 
providing  for  the  payment  of  cost  of  tuition  and 
school-books,"  making  clearer  the  reckoning  of  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  school-books,  and  the  township 
or  borough  high  school  which  said  children  may 
attend. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  first 
section  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  children, 
residing  in  school-districts  in  which  no  public 
high  school  is  maintained,  may  attend  a  high 
school  in  some  other  district,  near  their  homes ; 
provided  the  consent  of  the  directors  of  the 
district  in  which  said  high  school  is  located 
be  first  obtained ;  the  cost  of  tuition  and  school- 
books,  which  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  tui- 
tion and  school-books  of  children  in  the  same 
grades  or  courses  in  the  districts  maintaining 
such  high  school,  shall  be  paid  to  the  district 
receiving  such  children,  out  of  the  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  for  public  school  purpose** 
in  the  district  in  which  said  children  reside: 
Provided,  That,  before  admission  to  a  high 
school,  such  pupil  shall  be  examined,  and  found 
qualified  for  high  school  work,  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  high  school,"  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  I,  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  pupils,  re- 
siding in  school-district  in  which  no  public 
high  school  is  maintained,  may  attend  during 
the  entire  term  a  high  school  in  the  township 
or  borough  school-district  maintaining  such 
high  school,  located  nearest  or  most  convenient 
to  their  homes;  provided  the  consent  of  the 
directors  of  the  district  in  which  said  high 
school  is  located  be  first  obtained.  The  cost 
of  tuition  and  school-books,  which  shall  not 
exceed  that  of  the  tuition  and  school-books 
of  all  pupils,  both  resident  and  non-resident, 
pursuing  studies  in  the  same  grades  or  courses 
in  the  district  maintaining  such  high  school, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  district  receiving  such 
pupils,  out  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
for  public  school  purposes  in  the  district  in 
which  said  pupils  reside.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  district  in  which  said  children  reside  to 
pay  the  cost  of  tuition  and  school-books;  and, 
upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  the  same  may  be 
paid  by  the  parent  of  such  children,  and  by 
him  collected  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now 
collectable  by  law.  The  directors  or  controllers 
in  any  district,  wherein  is  located  any  public 
high  school  receiving  State  aid  from  any  ap- 
propriation made  specifically  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  such  high  schools,  shall 
deduct  their  share  of  such  appropriation  from 
the  total  cost  of  tuition  and  text-books,  of  such 
school,  before  reckoning  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
making  bills  for  tuition  to  outside  districts  for 
their  non-resident  pupils:  Provided,  That  be- 
fore admission  to  a  high  school,  such  pupil 
shall  be  examined,  and  found  qualified  for  high 
school  work,  by  the  principal  of  such  high 
school,  together  with,  or  under  the  direction 
of,  the  county  superintendent. 
Approved  May  23,  1907. 


SANITATION    OP    SCHOOL    ROOMS,    ETC 

An  Act  providing  for  better  saniution  of  schoolroomflk 

relative  to  heat  and  ventilation. 

Whereas  many  schoolrooms  of  this  Common- 
wealth have  been  constructed  without  provision 
for  proper  heating  and  ventilation,  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  many  school  children 
are  greatly  endangered  thereby,  therefore 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seven,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  board  of  school  directors,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  use  a  common  heating  stove  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  any  school-room,  unless 
every  such  stove  shall  be  in  part  inclosed  with- 
in a  shield  or  jacket,  made  of  galvanized  iron 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  of  sufficient 
height  and  so  placed  as  to  protect  all  pupils, 
while  seated  at  their  desks,  from  direct  rasrs 
of  heat 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  every 
school  room  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be 
provided  with  ample  means  of  ventilation,  and 
that,  when  windows  are  the  only  means  in  use, 
they  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
ready  adjustment,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  some  device  shall  be  provided  to  protect 
pupils  from  currents  of  cold  air. 

Sec.  3.  A  thermometer  shall  be  placed  in 
every  school  room  in  this  Commonwealth,  by 
the  directors  in  charge,  and  this  provision  shall 
be  complied  with  even  when  standard  S3rstems 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  in  use. 

Sec.  4.  Any  school  board  neglecting  or  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  may,  by  proper  course  of  law,  be  dismissed 
from  office :  Provided,  That  when  one  or  more 
members  shall  vote  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  such  member  or  members 
shall  not  be  subject  to  dismissal. 

Approved  May  29,  1907. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS    RECEIVING    STATE  AH). 

A  Supplement  to  an  act,  entitled  -An  act  to  regulate 
the  establishment,  classification,  and  maintenance  of 
high  schools,  the  distribution  of  appropriations  in 
aid  of  high  schools,  and  the  employment  of  teachers 
in  high  schools  receiving  SUte  aid,"  approved  June 
twenty-eighth.  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five;  authorizing  the  directors 
of  adjacent  townships  or  school  districts  to  purchase 
real  estate  and  erect  buildings  for  joint  high  schools, 
and  to  issue  bonds  for  said  purpose;  and  providing 
for  the  formation  of  high  school  boards  to  control 
and  manage  said  schools. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  di- 
rectors of  any  two  or  more  adjacent  townships 
or  school  districts,  who  desire  to  establish  a 
joint  high  school  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  shall  have 
power  to  purchase  real  estate  for  a  suitable 
school  site  at  any  place  that  may  be  agreed 
upon,  in  either  of  said  townships  or  districts, 
and  take  title  thereto  in  the  corporate  name  of 
said  townships  or  districts,  and  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  and  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  for  said  high  schools ;  and  the  di- 
rectors of  each  of  said  townships  or  districts 
shall  have  power  to  issue  bonds,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  and  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
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necessary  funds  to  carry  into  effect  the  fore- 
going powers;  but  no  indebtedness  shall  be 
created  under  authority  of  this  act  except  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  directors  of 
each  of  said  townships  or  school  districts ;  and 
any  indebtedness  so  created  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  respective  townships  or  dis- 
tricts, by  which  said  high  school  is  established, 
according  to  the  last  adjusted  valuation  of  the 
subjects  and  things  in  said  townships  or  dis- 
tricts taxable  for  school  purposes,  which  valua- 
tion shall  be  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
county  commissioners  at  the  date  said  bond 
issue  is  authorized. 

Sec.  2.  The  directors  of  each  of  the  town- 
ships or  districts  establishing  said  joint  high 
school  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the 
same  has  been  placed  in  operation,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  select  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  said  township  or  district  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  pertaining  to  said  high 
school ;  and  the  members  so  selected  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  board,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  high  school  board  of  said  districts,  and 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  with  respect  to  the 
control,  regulation,  and  maintenance  of  said 
high  school,  that  are  conferred  or  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  school  directors  of  either  of  the 
townships  or  districts  by  which  said  high 
school  is  established :  Provided,  That  said  high 
school  board  shall  have  no  power  to  create 
indebtedness  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  or  other- 
wise; but,  in  the  disbursement  of  funds,  shall 
be  limited  to  the  moneys  provided  by  the 
school  boards  of  the  respective  townships  or 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  29,  1907. 

ATTENDANCE,   REPORTS   OP  ATTENDANCE,    ETC 

An  Act  to  amend  sections  two,  three,  and  five  of  an 
act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  attendance, 
and  for  reports  of  attendance,  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth;  for  the  enumeration 
of  the  children  for  that  purpose,  and  providing 
compensation  for  the  persons  miaking  such  enumera- 
tion;  for  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers, 
defining  their  powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for 
their  compensation;  for  giving  the  boards  of  school 
controllers,  where  they  exist,  or  school -directors 
under  certain  conditions,  power  to  designate  the 
school  to  which  pupils  offending  under  this  act  shall 
be  sent;  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
special  schools;  defining  truancy  and  incorrigibility 
as  disorderly  conduct,  and  providing  penalties,  for 
the  same;  and  providing  tor  the  disposition  of 
truant  and  incorrigible  children;  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  providing  for  reports  of  employers  of 
children;  and  withnolding  a  part  of  the  State  ap- 
propriation from  school  districts  not  enforcing  this 
act;  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  acts  of 
May  sixteen,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  July  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,"  approved  the 
eleventh  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  one;  declaring  the  employment  of  any  child, 
not  in  attendance  at  school  as  |>rovided  in  the  act, 
by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  a  misdemeanor, 
and  providing  the  penalties  upon  conviction  thereof; 
authorizing  attendance  officers  to  enter  any  place 
wherein  anv  gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  such  child  is  employed  there- 
in, and  to  inspect  such  places,  and  the  records  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  kept  therein  with  respect  to  the 
emplosrment  of  children;  providing  penalties  for 
refused  to  permit  such  inspection;  authorizing  the 
dismissal   from   employment  of   such   children,    and 


giving   to  the  child   dismissed  an  appeal   from  the 
decision  of  the   school  authorities  to   the  court  of 

3uarter  sessions;  further  declaring  the  powers  and 
uties   of   attendance   officers,    with   respect   to   the 

truant  and  incorrigible  children;  and  providing  for 

proceedings  against  parties  violating  the  provisions 

of  the  act. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section 
two  of  an  act,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  attendance,  and  for  reports  of  attendance, 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth; for  the  enumeration  of  the  children 
for  that  purpose,  and  providing  compensation 
for  the  persons  making  such  enumeration;  for 
the  appointment  of  attendance  officers,  defining 
their  powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  their 
compensation;  for  giving  the  boards  of  school 
controllers,  where  they  exist,  or  school  direc- 
tors under  certain  conditions,  power  to  desig- 
nate the  school  to  which  pupils  offending  under 
this  act  shall  be  sent;  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  special  schools;  defining 
truancy  and  incorrigibility  as  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  providing  penalties  for  the  same; 
and  providing  for  the  disposition  of  truant  and 
incorrigible  children;  and  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  providing  for  reports  of  employ- 
ers of  children ;  and  withholding  a  part  of  the 
State  appropriation  from  school  districts  not 
enforcing  this  act;  and  for  the  repeal  of  the 
compulsory  acts  of  May  sixteen,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  July  twelfth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith,"  approved  the  eleventh  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  2.  For  every  neglect  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  principal  or 
teacher,  or  person  in  parental  relation,  offend- 
ing, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  alderman,  forfeit  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  dollars  on  first  convic- 
tion, and  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for 
each  subsequent  conviction;  and  in  default  of 
payment  of  said  fine,  the  defendant  may  be 
committed  to  the  county  prison  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  days  for  the  first  conviction, 
and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days  for 
each  subsequent  conviction:  Provided,  Upon 
conviction,  the  defendant  or  defendants  may 
appeal  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  of  the  proper  county,  within  five  days, 
upon  entering  into  recognizance  with  one 
surety  for  the  amount  of  the  fines  and  costs: 
Provided,  however.  That  before  such  penalty 
is  incurred,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  per- 
son liable  therefor  shall  be  notified  in  writing 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  secre- 
tary of  the  school  board,  or  by  the  attendance 
officer  if  there  be  one,  of  such  liability,  and 
shall  have  opportunity,  by  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act,  within  three  school 
days,  then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  penalty.  But  after  such  notice  has 
been  served,  if  the  same  child  is  absent  from 
school  three  days,  or  their  equivalent  in  time, 
during  the  remaining  period  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance, without  excuse  as  provided  by  section 
one   (i)  of  this  act,  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
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person  in  parental  relation  shall  be  liable  to 
prosecution  under  this  act,  without  further 
notice.  The  fines  provided  for  by  this  act  shall, 
when  collected,  be  paid  over  by  the  officers  col- 
lecting the  same  into  the  school  treasury  of  the 
respective  districts,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
school  district  of  the  city,  borough,  or  township 
in  which  such  person  convicted  resides,  to  be 
applied  and  accounted  for  by  such  treasurers 
in  the  same  way  as  other  moneys  raised  for 
school  purposps;  such  fines  shall  be  collected 
by  a  process  of  law  similar  to  the  collection  of 
other  fines,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  For  every  neglect  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  principal  or 
teacher,  or  person  in  parental  relation,  offend- 
ing, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  magistrate,  or  alderman,  forfeit  a  fine 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  on  first  conviction, 
and  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each 
subsequent  conviction;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  said  fine,  the  defendant  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  prison  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  days  for  the  first  conviction,  and 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days  for  each 
subsequent  conviction :  Provided,  Upon  convic- 
tion, the  defendant  or  defendants  may  appeal 
to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
of  the  proper  county,  within  five  days,  upon 
entering  into  recognizance  with  one  surety  for 
the  amount  of  the  fines  and  costs:  Provided, 
however,  That  before  such  penalty  shall  be 
incurred,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
liable  therefor  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  or  by  the  attendance  of- 
ficer, if  there  be  one,  of  such  liability,  and  shall 
have  opportunity,  by  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  within  three  school  days, 
then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
such  penalty.  But  after  such  notice  has  been 
served,  if  the  same  child  is  absent  from  school 
three  days,  or  their  equivalent  in  time,  during 
the  remaining  period  of  compulsory  attendance, 
without  excuse  as  provided  by  section  one  (i) 
of  this  act,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in 
parental  relation  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution 
under  this  act,  without  further  notice.  Any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  employ, 
or  have  in  his  or  their  employ,  any  child  not 
in  attendance  at  school  as  provided  in  section 
one  (i)  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  alderman, 
shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
first  offense,  and  in  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
for  each  subsequent  offense:  Provided,  Upon 
conviction,  the  defendant  or  defendants  may 
appeal  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  of  the  proper  county,  within  five  days, 
upon  entering  into  recognizance  with  one 
surety  for  the  amount  of  the  fines'  and  costs. 
The  fines  provided  for  by  this  act  shall,  when 
collected,  be  paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting 
the  same,  into  the  school  treasury  of  the  re- 
spective districts,  for  the  use  of  the  said  school 
district  of  the  city,  borough,  or  township  in 
which  such  principal,  or  teacher,  or  person  in 


parental  relation,  convicted,  resides ;  or  in  cases 
of  conviction  for  employing  or  having  in  em- 
ploy any  child  not  in  attendance  at  school,  as 
provided  in  section  one  (i)  of  this  act,  for  the 
use  of  the  said  school  district  of  the  city,  bor- 
ough, or  township  in  which  such  child  is  em- 
ployed; to  be  applied  and  accounted  for  by 
such  treasurers  in  the  same  way  as  other 
moneys  raised  for  school  purposes.  Such  fines 
shall  be  collected  by  a  process  of  law  similar 
to  the  collection  of  other  fines. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  three  of  said  act,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  3.  Board  of  school  directors  or  school 
controllers  shall  in  cities,  and  may  in  all  other 
school  districts,  employ  one  or  more  persons, 
to  be  known  as  attendance  officers,  who  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  provided  elsewhere  in 
this  act,  have  full  police  power  without  war- 
rant, and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look  after 
and  arrest  and  apprehend  truants  and  others 
who  fail  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  When  an  attendance 
officer  arrests  or  apprehends  any  truant  or  other 
person,  as  herein  set  forth,  he  shall  have  power, 
immediately  to  place  him  or  her  in  the  school 
in  which  he  or  she  is  or  should  be  enrolled, 
or,  at  the  expense  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
person  in  parental  relation,  in  such  private 
school,  as  provided  by  section  one  (i)  of  this 
act,  as  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  pa- 
rental relation  may  select.  And  in  case  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  parental  relation 
shall  refuse  or  neglect,  immediately,  to  select 
such  school,  the  school  board  or  board  of 
school  controllers  shall  have  full  power  to 
designate  the  school  in  which  the  chiln  shall  be 
placed.  The  persons  appointed  such  attend- 
ance officers  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compen- 
sation as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  appoint- 
ing them;  but,  in  townships,  shall  not  exceed 
two  dollars  per  day;  and  such  compensation 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund.  Boards 
of  directors  or  controllers  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, or  of  two  or  more  districts  jointly,  may 
establish  special  schools  for  children  who  are 
habitual  truants,  or  who  are  insubordinate  or 
disorderly  during  their  attendance  upon  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  and  may  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  and  in- 
struction of  such  children  in  such  schools,  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
But,  before  the  pupil  shall  be  placed  in  such 
special  school,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person 
in  parental  relation  shall  have  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  All  truancy  and  incorrigibility  shall 
be  deemed  disorderly  conduct.  And  in  case  no 
special  school,  as  herein  prescribed,  has  been 
established,  the  superintendent  of  schools  or 
secretary,  or  attendance  officer  if  there  be  one, 
shall  proceed  against  such  truant  or  incorrig- 
ible pupil  as  a  disorderly  person,  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  alderman,  and, 
upon  conviction,  the  pupil  may  be  sentenced  to 
any  special  or  reformatory  school  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  school  board  or  board  of  controllers,  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  society,  duly  incor- 
porated, having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  pro- 
tection of  children  from  cruelty,  or  the  placing 
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of  children,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in 
families;  and  in  case  of  a  commitment  of  a 
child,  or  children,  to  the  care  of  such  society, 
the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  of  the 
district  may  provide  for  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  such  children  or 
child  out  of  that  part  of  the  school  fund  within 
its  control  which  shall  have  been  appropriated 
to  said  board  by  the  local  authorities  of  such 
district,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  3.  The  board  of  school  directors  or 
school  controllers  shall  in  cities,  and  may  in  all 
other  school  districts,  employ  one  or  more  per- 
sons, to  be  known  as  attendance  officers,  who 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  provided  else- 
where in  this  act,  have  full  police  power  with- 
out warrant,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  and  arrest  and  apprehend  truants  and 
others  who  fail  to  attend  school  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  is  incor- 
rigible or  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during 
attendance  upon  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  When  an  attendance  officer  arrests  or 
apprehends  any  truant  or  other  person,  who 
fails  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  is  incorrigible 
or  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  attend- 
ance upon  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  as 
herein  set  forth,  he  shall  have  power,  imme- 
diately, to  place  him  or  her  in  the  school  in 
which  he  or  she  is,  or  should  be,  enrolled,  or, 
at  the  expense  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  per- 
son in  parental  relation,  in  such  private  school, 
as  provided  by  section  one  (i)  of  this  act,  as 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  parental  re- 
lation may  select.  And  in  case  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  in  parental  relation  shall 
refuse  or  neglect,  immediately,  to  select  such 
school,  the  school  board  or  board  of  school 
controllers  shall  have  full  power  to  designate 
the  school  in  which  such  child  shall  be  placed. 
Such  attendance  officers  shall  have  authority 
lo  enter  any  place  wherein  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion is  carried  on,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
child  or  children  not  in  attendance  at  school, 
as  provided  in  section  one  (i)  of  this  act,  are 
employed  therein;  and,  in  pursuance  of  such 
authority,  such  officers  shall  have  the  right  to 
inspect  any  emplo3rment  certificates,  notices, 
registers,  or  other  lists  required  by  law  to  be 
kept  on  file  or  to  be  posted  therein.  Any  own- 
er, superintendent,  lessee,  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  any  place  wherein  any  gainful  occu- 
pation is  carried  on,  who  shall  refuse  admit- 
tance to  an  attendance  officer,  or  opportunity 
to  an  attendance  officer  for  inspecting  freely 
any  child  or  children  employed  therein,  or  who 
shall  refuse  to  permit  inspection  by  an  attend- 
ance officer  of  any  employment  certificate, 
notice,  registers,  and  other  lists  required  by 
law  to  be  filed  or  to  be  posted  therein,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 
Such  attendance  officers  shall  have  authority 
to  dismiss  from  employment,  in  any  such  place 
wherein  any  gainful  occupation  is  carried  on, 
any  child  or  children  not  in  attendance  at 
school  as  provided  in  section  one  (i)  of  this 
act  and  employed   therein,   and   dismissal   to 


take  effect  at  the  end  of  working  hours  upon 
the  day  upon  which  such  dismissal  is  ordered : 
Provided,  That  any  child  who  shall  be  ag- 
grieved by  the  order  of  dismissal  of  such  at- 
tendance officer  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal, 
forthwith,  to  the  county,  city,  or  borough  com- 
mon school  superintendent  of  the  district 
wherein  such  child  was  employed,  or  his  deputy 
duly  authorized  by  him  to  hear  such  appeals, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  forthwith  to  hear  and 
decide  such  appeal:  Provided,  further,  That 
such  child  who  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision, upon  such  appeal,  of  a  county,  city,  or 
borough  common  school  superintendent,  or  his 
deputy  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  wherein  such  child  was  employed, 
which  court  is  authorized  to  hear  and  decide 
such  appeal,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
The  persons  appointed  by  such  attendance  offi- 
cers shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  appointing  them; 
but,  in  townships,  it  shall  not  exceed  two  dol- 
lars per  day;  and  such  compensation  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  school  fund.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors or  controllers  of  any  school  district,  or 
of  two  or  more  districts  jointly,  may  establish 
special  schools  for  children  who  are  habitual 
truants,  or  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  dur- 
ing their  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  and  may  provide  for  the  proper 
care,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren in  such  schools,  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  board  may  prescribe.  But  before  the 
pupil  shall  be  placed  in  such  special  school  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  parental  relation 
shall  have  opportunity  to  be  heard.  All  truancy 
and  incorrigibility  shall  be  deemed  disorderly 
conduct  And  in  case  no  special  school,  as 
herein  prescribed,  has  been  established,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  secretary,  or  at- 
tendance officer  if  there  be  one,  shall  proceed 
against  such  truant  or  incorrigible  pupil  as  a 
disorderly  person,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
magistrate,  or  alderman,  and,  upon  conviction, 
the  pupil  may  be  sentenced  to  any  special  or 
reformatory  school  supported  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  the  State,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
school  board  or  board  of  controllers,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  society,  duly  incorpo- 
rated, having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  protec- 
tion of  children  from  cruelty  or  the  placing  of 
children,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  fami- 
lies; and,  in  case  of  a  commitment  of  a  child 
or  children  to  the  care  of  such  society,  the 
board  of  directors  or  controllers  of  the  district 
may  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  such  child  or  children 
out  of  that  part  of  the  school  fund,  within  its 
control,  which  shall  have  been  appropriated  to 
said  board  by  the  local  authorities  of  said  dis- 
trict. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  five  of  said  act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
in  the  school  district  to  report  immediately  to 
the  attendance  officer,  or  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  controllers,  the  names  of  all  chil- 
dren, on  the  list  previously  furnished  by  said 
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superintendent  or  secretary,  who  have  been 
absent  three  days  or  their  equivalent  without 
lawful  excuse;  when,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
control  of  any  child  or  children  shall  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
after  notification  in  writing  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion two,  the  superintendent  or  secretary,  or 
attendance  officer  if  there  be  one,  in  the  name 
of  the  school  district  shall  proceed  against  the 
offending  party  or  parties,  in  accordance  with 
the  povisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  further, 
That  if  sufficient  cause  be  shown  for  the  neglect 
of  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  if  the  costs 
of  prosecution  cannot  be  collected  from  the 
defendant,  said  cost  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
district  funds,  upon  a  proper  voucher  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,"  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
in  the  school  district  to  report  immediately  to 
the  attendance  officer,  or  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  controllers,  the  names  of  all  children, 
on  the  list  previously  furnished  by  said  superin- 
tendent or  secretary,  who  have  been  absent 
three  days  or  their  equivalent,  within  any 
school  term,  without  lawful  excuse;  when,  if 
it  shall  appear  that  any  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  after  notification  in 
writing  as  provided  in  section  two,  the  superin- 
tendent or  secretary,  or  attendance  officer  if 
there  be  one,  in  the  name  of  the  school  district, 
shall  proceed  against  the  offending  parent  or 
parents,  guardian  or  gfuardians,  or  other  person 
or  persons  having  control  of  any  child  or  chil- 
dren, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Provided,  further,  That  if  sufficient  cause 
be  shown  for  the  neglect,  by  such  offending 
parent  or  parents,  guardian  or  guardians,  or 
other  person  or  persons  having  control  of  any 
child  or  children,  of  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  or  if  the  costs  of  prosecution  cannot  be 
collected  from  such  parent  or  parents,  guardian 
or  guardians,  or  other  person  or  persons  having 
control  of  any  child  or  children,  being  party  or 
parties  defendant,  said  costs  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  district  funds,  upon  a  proper  voucher 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  or  control- 
lers. In  all  cases  of  the  violation,  by  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation,  or  of  any  owner, 
superintendent,  lessee,  or  other  person,  in 
charge  of  any  place  wherein  any  gainful  occu- 
pation is  carried  on,  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  con- 
trollers, or  attendance  officer  if  there  be  ond, 
of  the  school  district  within  which  the  offense 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  in  the  name 
of  the  school  district,  shall  proceed  against  the 
offending  parties  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act :  Provided,  That  if  the  costs 
of  prosecution  cannot  be  collected  from  such 
offending  parties  defendant,  said  costs  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  district  funds,  upon  a  proper 
voucher  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers. 

Approved  May  29,  1907. 


MINIMUM    SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  Act  fixing  the  salaries  of  common  school  teachers, 
in  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  receiWng  State 
appropriation,  at  no  less  than  forty  dollars  per 
month  where  teacher  holds  a  provisional  certificate^ 
and  at  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  all 
cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional,  per* 
manent,  or  Normal  School  certificate,  and  has  had 
two  years'  experience  and  obtained  a  certificate  of 


proficiency  in  practice   from  the  superintendent  in 

charge  of  said  teacher,  and  providir- "  •— 

the  State  for  the  increase  of  salary. 


Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  salary  of 
common  school  teachers,  in  districts  of  this 
Commonwealth  receiving  State  appropriation, 
shall  be  no  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  month  in 
all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional, 
permanent,  or  Normal  School  certificate,  and 
has  had  two  years'  practice,  and  presents  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  said  practice,  for 
said  time,  from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of 
said  teacher. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  minimum  salary  shall  be 
forty  dollars  for  all  teachers  holding  certificates 
of  less  grade  than  required  under  section  one 
of  this  act.  And  that  the  State  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  increase  in  all  salaries  that  are  pro- 
vided for  under  this  act,  and  over  the  amount 
of  salary  paid  in  each  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six,  and  said  increase  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  increased  appropriation  for  the  common 
schools. 

Sec.  3.  .The  president  and  secretary  of  school 
districts,  where  the  prescribed  salary  is  greater 
than  that  paid  for  the  school  year  beginning 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  shall 
certify  under  oath  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  blanks  prepared  by 
him,  the  number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary 
paid  to  each,  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
six;  the  number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary 
paid  to  each,  for  the  year  for  which  the  report 
is  made;  also  the  number  of  months  in  the 
school  term  for  said  year.  In  order  that  any 
district  may  participate  in  this  additional  ap- 
propriation its  report  must  be  filed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  October,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nually thereafter.  The  total  amount  payable 
to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  as 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  first  be  deducted 
from  the  total  annual  school  appropriation,  and 
the  balance  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  distributed  among  the  several 
school  districts,  as  povided  for  under  existing 
laws.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall,  at  the  usual  time  of  paying  the 
regular  appropriation,  pay  to  those  districts 
from  annual  school  appropriation,  an  excess 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  for  the  school  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  six  and  the  minimum  salaries 
prescribed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4,  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  of 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  31,  1907. 


Peflnsylvania  Educators  and  Business  Men 

We  Advocate  and  Urge  the  Adoption  of  the 

**  Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books  " 

in  your  Schools  BECAUSE 

We  Know  and  Can  Prove  it  that  the 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

PERFECT  SELF-BINDERS 
"  T  "  BINDERS 

TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

and  other  practical  aids  m  rebinding  and  repairing  Booka  make  the  text  books  last 
fully  twice  as  long  and  keep  them  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary  daring  the  enti^ 
school  year. 

Ask  your  neighbor— or  send  to  ns  for  the  proof*   Order  early. — We  already  show 
a  30%  Increase  over  same  period  one  year  ago. 

Holden  Patent  Hook  Cover  Qo. 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

DEVOTED  TO 

Home  and  School  Education, 

Suggestive  and  Helpfut— Useful  to  School  Officers — Good  for  Schools, 


Will  our  Friends  and  Patrons  whose  subscriptions  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  expire  with  the  present  issue, 
June,  1907,  please  Renew  Subscription,  if  they  think  The 
Journal  **  a  good  thing  to  have,''  and  send  us  order  as  soon 
as  convenient.    This  will  prevent  mistake  and  delay. 


A  New  Supplementary  Reader 
— ■— i—  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

Carpenter's  Industrial  Reader — Foods 

60  Cents 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  supplementary  readers,  written  by  the 
author  of  the  phenomenally  successful  Geographical  Readers.     The 
book  gives  children  a  knowledge  of  the  production  and  preparation  of  foods, 
and  shows  how  civilization  and  commerce  grew  from  man's  need  of  foods 
and    the     exchange     of    foods     between     the     various     nations.      The 
author  takes  the  children  on  personally  conducted  tours  to  the  great  food 
centers  of  the  world,  to  the  markets  of  exchange,  to  the  factories,  the  farms, 
;the  fbreits,  and  the  seas.     Together  they  go  to  the  wheat  fields,  the  flour 
•mins,  the*  cattle  Vanches,  and  the  packing  houses.     They  learn  to  under- 
.  stand -the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  and  visit  the  fisheries,  the  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  the  tea,  coffee,rice  and  sugar  plantations.   The  volume  is 
as  interesting  as  any  story  book,  and  is  profusely  and  attractively  illustrated 
from  photographs. 


Every  Teacher  Needs 

New  Supplementary  Reading 

We  publisl^  202  volumes,  all  clearly  described  in  our  new 
catalogue,  No.  750. 

This  catalogue  is  the  handsomest  bit  of  printing  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  ever  gotten  out. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  send  for  it. 

Why  not  do  it  now? 
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August  is  the  Critical  Month — 
Hurry  is  the  Word! 

With  an  increase  of  over  40  %  in  our  sales  of 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS— PERFECT  SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN  "  T  "  BACK  BINDER— new  and  clever— 
HOLDEN  IMPORTED  TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

OYCr  snme  period  one  year  ago  and  with  the  Uusiest  Month  slill  to  be  tieard  rrom  we  cannot  urge  too  strooglj   j 
—the  necessity  for  sending  In  your  Order  without  delay  I 
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THE  PENNSLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION  AT  GREENSBURG. 


THE  fifty-first  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association 
was  held  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  July  2  and 
3,  1907.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  High 
School  building,  the  general  sessions  in 
the  auditorium  and  the  department  sessions, 
at  an  earlier  hour,  in  both  auditorium  and 
class  rooms.  The  building,  roomy  and  com- 
fortable, delightfully  situated  on  a  hill  in 
the  residence  section  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  its  green  lawn,  and  possessing  a  fine  out- 
look over  the  surrounding  town  and  coun- 
try', was  a  delightful  place  of  meeting.  The 
walk  from  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
on  the  ideal  summer  evenings  of  July  2  and 
3,  through  the  streets  of  Greensburg,  bor- 
dered with  lawn-surrounded  mansions  and 
fine  old  trees,  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting,  rather 
hurriedly  prepared,  because  of  the  unex- 
pected decision  to  hold  a  meeting  this  year, 
was  a  good  one,  and  although  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon  excursion  did  not  materialize, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  furnish  cars,  and  the  length  of 
the  meeting  was  thus  reduced  to  two  days. 
All  other  features  were  carried  out  as 
scheduled.  The  generosity  of  some  leading 
citizens  of  Greensburg,  however,  gave  the 
Association  an  interesting  excursion  to  East 
Pittsburgh,  where  a  visit  to  the  immense 
Westinghouse  plant  was  made,  guides  be- 
ing provided  for  the  occasion  by  the  owners. 
Those  who  made  the  trip  were  well  repaid 
by  a  close  view  of  a  giant  industry. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  prepared  to  serve  dinner  in  an  adjacent 
school  building  to  those  of  the  Association 


who  preferred  to  avoid  the  midday  walk  to 
their  hotels,  and  many  of  the  members 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
After  the  last  session,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, these  same  ladies  served  refreshments 
to  any  members  of  the  Association  who 
wished. 

Although  the  Greensburg  meeting  does 
not  rank  among  the  largest  meetings  of  the 
Association,  it  was  successful  in  every  way 
and  enjoyed  by  everybody.  The  Executive 
and  Local  Committees  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  provided  for 
everything,  and  especially  for  the  welfare 
of  the  visiting  members.  President  Teitrick 
and  Supt.  March  were  indefatigable,  alert 
and  active  all  the  while,  and  the  success  of 
the  convention  is  mainly  due  to  their  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  direction. 

Without  attempting  comparison  of  the 
many  good  papers  read,  all  of  which  are 
here  given,  it  may  be  well  to  note  in  pass- 
ing that  those  which  aroused  most  general 
interest  were  on  the  subjects  of  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Rural  Schools,  by  Supt. 
Eli  M.  Rapp,  of  Berks  County;  the  address 
on  the  High  Schools,  by  General  Jas.  A. 
Beaver ;  the  paper  on  the  Training  of  Tru- 
ants and  Incorrigibles,  by  Miss  Olive  M. 
Jones,  principal  of  School  No.  120,  Special, 
New  York  City:  and  that  on  the  Library 
and  the  School,  by  Prof.  George  H.  Lamb. 

The  enrollment  at  the  meeting  was  some- 
what less  than  usual  because  of  the  fact 
alreadv  mentioned  that  it  was  not  known 
until  February  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion would  not  meet  in  Philadelphia,  in 
which  case  there  would  have  been  no  meet- 
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ing  at  Greensburg  until  next  year ;  and  also 
because  a  hundred  or  more  went  to  Los 
Angeles  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
at  the  State  Association.  A  full  list  of 
members  enrolled,  with  post-office  address, 
accompanies  this  report.  The  papers  read 
are  printed  in  full,  while  an  abstract  of  the 
discussions  is  also  given. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  auditorium  at  lo  a.  m. 
July  2.  The  exercises  of  the  morning  were 
opened  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Knox,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  read  the  ninety-second  Psalm 
and  offered  prayer.  Following  the  devo- 
tional exercises  Miss  Leffler  sang  a  solo, 
after  which  Hon.  John  S.  Sell,  Mayor  of 
Greensburg,  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  of  welcoming  to  the  city 
of  Greensburg  this  body  of  educators  and 
friends  of  education. 

The  people  of  Greensburg  always  welcome 
conventions  and  meetings  of  any  kind  hav- 
ing in  view  the  elevation  of  the  people,  or 
which  have  in  any  way  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic good,  hence  we  are  particularly  pleased 
in  having  as  our  guests  for  a  few  days  the 
members  and  friends  of  your  Association. 
I  know  of  nothing  of  more  importance  to 
the  people  at  large,  or  to  the  individual  in 
particular,  than  a  good,  sensible,  practical 
education.  And  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  con- 
vention is  to  discuss,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  ways  and  means,  methods,  and  per- 
haps courses  of  study  that  are  practical, 
whether  they  be  for  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  whose  schooling  ends  with 
the  common  school  but  whose  education  is 
continued  and  completed  in  the  hard  school 
of  e very-day  life  and  the  school  of  experi- 
ence; or  whether  they  be  devised  for  those 
whose  ambition,  means  or  opportunity  war- 
rant an  attendance  at  some  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

Concerning  the  latter  class  I  would  say. 
What  grand  opportunities  they  have !  Let 
us  trust  that  they  will  appreciate  and 
measure  up  to  their  advantages.  And 
of  the  former,  particularly  those  sturdy, 
honest,  hard-headed,  earnest  boys  who, 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  finish 
with  the  common  school  and  afterwards  by 
their  industry  and  economy  help  the  father 
pay  off  the  mortgage  and  clear  the  farm, 
perhaps  stand  by  and  help  a  widowed 
mother  in  her  hard  life-struggle ;  and  those 
sensible,  kind,  womanly  girls,  who  by  their 
inborn   goodness   cheerfully   and   patiently 


share  the  cares  of  the  mother  in  that  grand 
work  of  home  making;  in  either  case  help- 
ing to  bear  the  burden  and  lighten  the  load 
of  those  near  and  dependent  on  them — may 
these  be  abundantly  honored  and  rewarded, 
for  their  education  has  been  of  the  kind 
that  counts  and  means  something,  and, 
while  they  may  not  be  rewarded  by  a  beau- 
tifully-executed diploma  they  are  certainly 
rewarded  by  having  the  satisfaction,  the 
great  satisfaction,  of  feeling  that  they  have 
done  the  very  best  they  could  to  make  life 
easier  and  better  for  some  one.  Therefore 
I  say  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  have 
you  as  our  guests,  because  we  feel  sure 
that,  in  considering  the  necessities  and  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  education,  the 
things  which  pertain  to  the  great  common 
school  class  will  not  be  overlooked  as  being 
unimportant. 

The  town  of  Greensburg  is  very  properly 
a  meeting-place  for  your  association,  be- 
cause here  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  educational  necessities  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  our  people,  and  I  know 
of  no  place  in  Pennsylvania,  or  indeed  any- 
where, where  there  are  better  public  schools 
than  we  have  in  Greensburg,  and  I  know 
of  no  town  of  its  class  where  more  money 
is  raised  and  used  for  the  public  schools 
than  here. 

It  is  not  considered  in  good  taste  to 
call  the  attention  of  guests  to  our  lavish 
expenditures,  but  in  this  case  it  is  pardon- 
able as  it  is  not  done  boastingly  but  for 
your  information  and  interest.  During  the 
school  year  beginning  June,  1906,  the  peo- 
ple of  Greensburg  paid  in  taxes  for  the 
public  schools  almost  $109,000;  to  be  exact, 
$108,622.06,  which  is  about  $10.00  per 
capita.  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  owing  to 
the  business  ability  and  the  careful  and 
competent  management  of  our  very  excel- 
lent Board  of  School  Directors,  and  the 
conscientious  effort  of  our  very  able  Super- 
intendent and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  the 
public  has  received  a  dollar's  worth  for 
every  dollar  expended.  As  a  result,  I 
believe  our  public  schools  to  be  second  to 
none  in  America. 

Having  good  schools,  we  naturally  have 
good  homes;  indeed,  we  might  be  properly 
called  "The  City  of  Homes,"  because  I 
know  of  no  town  in  the  state,  or  indeed  any- 
where, where  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  own  their  own  homes  than  here  in 
Greensburg. 

And  now  of  our  people.  Between  the 
doctors  of  medicine,  the  doctors  of  law  and 
the  doctors  of  divinity  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  more  doctors  than  any  town  of  our 
size  in  the  universe.  Between  the  judges, 
the  present  and  ex-senators,  present  and 
ex-sheriffs,  and  military  titles,  acquired  in 
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war  and  otherwise,  it  is  said  that  we  have 
here  more  titled  gentlemen  than  in  any 
town  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

And  then  we  have  the  lawyers — ^good  law- 
years,  so  many  of  them,  that  they  almost 
possess  us.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  alone 
practice  law.  Indeed  the  people  think  so 
much  of  them  that  they  are  not  satisfied  to 
leave  them  to  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion, but  insist  that  they  take  part  in  almost 
everything;  hence  we  have  them  in  our 
churches,  our  banks,  our  city  councils  and 
even  our  School  Board,  and  I  will  be 
greatly  surprised  if,  before  your  convention 
is  over,  some  lawyer,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
does  not  invade  even  this  convention. 

Besides  these  distinguished  classes  we 
have  many  good  people;  and  generally 
speaking  we  are  sober,  industrious,  honest 
and  thrifty.  Hospitable  though  possibly 
somewhat  undemonstrative,  yet  apprecia- 
tive; and  now,  speaking  for  them,  and  by 
them,  I  mean  all  the  people  of  Greensburg, 
doctors  and  lawyers  included,  I  assure  you 
that  we  appreciate  your  visit  with  us  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  as  much 
pleased  with  our  town  and  our  people  as 
we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  Every- 
thing we  have  here  which  might  interest 
you,  every  courtesy  we  can  show  you,  and 
every  posible  thing  we  can  do  for  you,  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  people  of  Greensburg,  I 
extend  to  you  and  your  friends  a  most 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck,  who  was  scheduled 
to  make  the  first  response  to  this  address, 
being  absent  on  account  of  illness.  Dr.  E. 
T.  Jeffers,  of  York,  was  introduced,  and 
spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 

Mr,  President,  the  Mayor  and  Citizens 
of  Greensburg,  and  Fellow  Teachers:  You 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Houck  is  not  here,  and 
so  am  I,  more  sorry  than  you;  for  when  I 
looked  at  the  menu  I  saw  that  I  came  last, 
in  the  dessert;  whereas,  now  I  find  myself 
first — in  the  soup.  Mr.  Houck  is  always 
interesting.  He  could  not  be  otherwise  if 
he  tried.  I  can  not  take  his  place,  for  "  I 
am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is."  I  do  not 
propose  to  respond  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come. The  best  response  is  our  presence 
here.  There  is  something  back  of  the  May- 
or's address,  hospitable,  minute  and  witty 
as  it  is,  which  is  better  than  the  address 
itself — the  invitation  extended  to  this  body 
by  the  people  of  Greensburg.  The  time  was 
when  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  offering 
inducements  to  this  body,  in  order  to  se- 
cure its  presence.  Now,  invitations  are 
given  only  by  those  cities  where  the  inter- 
est in  education  is  deep.    We  therefore  ap- 


preciate the  invitation  to  meet  at  this  place. 
The  advantages  of  the  city  have  been  put 
before  us  in  admirable  form,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  echo  the  real  response 
to  your  invitation — our  presence  here.  But 
we  who  are  actually  present  are  not  alone 
in  this  response.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
throughout  the  state  felt  the  pull  of  your  in- 
vitation but  could  not  come.  They  have  no 
passes,  and  the  much-talked-of  increase  in 
salaries  has  not  yet  reached  them.  And  as 
the  Pennylvania  Railroad  has  not  agreed 
to  accept  promises  in  payment  for  tickets, 
they  are  compelled  to  be  absent.  We  who 
are  here  represent  the  rest. 

The  programme  includes  entertainment, 
and  we  will  enjoy  this  feature,  but  that  is 
not  what  brought  us  here.  This  is  no  mere 
summer  excursion;  we  are  here  for  busi- 
ness. Teaching  is  our  calling,  and  we  want 
to  compare  experiences  and  get  new  ideas 
that  we  may  do  our  work  better.  Our  State 
Superintendent  every  year  comments  on 
the  superior  educational  work  done  in 
neighboring  states  neither  as  large  nor  as 
wealthy  as  Pennsylvania.  We  are  doing 
our  best  and  improving  from  year  to  year, 
but  we  need  such  meetings  as  this  that  our 
progress  may  be  hastened. 

Teaching  is  an  independent  profession. 
We  are  not  here  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
but  for  ourselves.  Lawyers  are  not  respon- 
sible to  the  state  nor  their  clients.  They  arc 
educated  for  a  purpose — the  just  interpreta- 
tion of  law — a  service  no  one  else  can  ren- 
der to  humanity;  but  they  are  responsible 
to  God  alone  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  same  is  true  of  the  professions 
of  medicine  and  theology  and  teaching.  It 
is  true  that  teachers  depend  on  parents  for 
children  to  teach,  and  on  the  state  for  laws 
and  money,  but  they  are  not  responsible  to 
the  home  or  the  state.  In  fact  they  must 
often  work  in  direct  opposition  to  the  home 
in  order  to  give  the  children  the  education 
which  they  ought  to  receive.  We  depend 
on  the  state  for  money  and  laws ;  but  if  we 
waited  for  them  to  be  given  to  us  we  would 
wait  a  long  while.  Teachers  must  use 
their  personal  influence  in  order  to  secure 
proper  legislation  and  adequate  appropria- 
tions ;  and,  having  gotten  these,  must  in- 
fluence the  directors  up  to  the  standard. 
To  perfect  our  work  is  our  duty;  but  for 
its  performance  we  are  responsible  to  God 
alone.  He  gave  us  whatever  measure  of 
ability  we  possess,  and  put  the  children  into 
our  hands.  We  stand  between  them  and 
Him.  We  must  account  to  Him  for  our 
actions  toward  our  wards. 

I  do  not  wish  to  forestall  the  papers^ 
Those  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  hear  what  we  teachers  are  do- 
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ing  and  thinking  about.  Conscious  of  our 
defects,  we  will  strive  to  make  each  year's 
work  better  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
This  meeting  at  Greensburg  will  be  a  suc- 
cess only  in  so  far  as  it  results  in  better 
methods  and  increased  enthusiasm. 

I  hope  our  President  will  convey  to  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  he  in  turn  to  the 
citizens  of  Greensburg,  our  thanks  for  their 
hearty  welcome.  Westmoreland  county  is 
rich  and  progressive,  and  Greensburg  has  a 
City  Superintendent  and  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal whose  efforts  will  insure  educational 
progress  to  this  community.  We  are  happy 
to  meet  these  progressive  educators  who 
are  at  home  here,  while  we  are  their  guests. 

The  Association  was  now  entertained  by 
the  Girls'  Quartette  of  the  High  School, 
who  sang  "  Seein'  Things  at  Night,"  after 
which  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  Principal  of 
School  No  120,  Special,  for  Chronic  Tru- 
ants and  Incorrigibles,  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  read  the  following  paper  on 

TREATMENT   OF    CHRONIC   TRUANTS    AND 
INCORRIGIBLES. 

To  quote  from  Judge  Thayer's  paper  on 
^*  Charities,"  the  "bad  boy,"  the  incor- 
rigible, so-called,  may  be  classified  under 
one  of  the  following  heads : 

1.  Mischievous  children. 

2.  Children  who  commit  crimes  because 
of  temptation. 

3.  Children  who  commit  crimes  because 
-of  environment  and  bad  associations. 

4.  Children  who  commit  crimes  because 
of  parental  neglect  or  incompetency. 

5.  Children  with  what  may  be  called 
criminal  tendencies. 

6.  Children  who  are  runaways  and  va- 
grants. 

7.  Disorderly  and  ungovernable  children. 

The  reason  for  their  need  of  constant 
individual  care  are: 

I.  Absolute  lack  of  parental  control. 
Many  of  the  parents  are  inclined  to  throw 
off  responsibility  and  care  for  their  off- 
spring as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  burden  or 
ceases  to  appeal  to  them  as  a  plaything  or 
because  of  helpless  infancy.  For  the  social 
welfare  of  the  community  it  is  essential  that 
the  parents  be  taught  their  duty  and  com- 
pelled to  maintain  and  train  their  children. 
Placing  the  children  in  institutions  is  simply 
giving  such  parents  what  they  want  and 
tends  to  increase  the  number,  since  the  cu- 
pidity of  others  is  aroused.  Plans  must  be 
devised  whereby  the  children  can  be  taught 
and  influenced  to  rise  above  home  conditions, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  home  is  not  de- 
stroyed, and  neither  parents  nor  children 
are  pauperized  or  institutionalized.     Step- 


mothers are  an  influence  for  evil  because 
of  their  neglect  and  unjust  treatment. 

2.  Lack  of  any  influence  for  good  outside 
of  the  school. 

3.  Low,  poor,  degrading  home  surround- 
ings, making  the  boys  so  unhappy  that  their 
tempers  are  ruined  and  they  are  subject  to 
violent  outbreaks,  unless  the  teacher  knows 
the  signs  and  uses  all  possible  tact  to  pre- 
vent. The  great  majority  of  them  come 
from  homes  in  which  the  habit  of  depen- 
dence is  forming,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
submerged  tenth,  that  the  world  owes  them 
a  living,  is  apt  to  prevail.  The  boys  who 
are  sent  are  not  as  a  rule  criminals,  as  that 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  have  fallen 
into  delinquency,  because  of  the  depravity 
of  crowded  and  neglected  homes  where  de- 
cency of  life  and  thought  are  an  impossi- 
bility. 

4.  Street  influences,  gangs,  "Fagins," 
crap-shooting,  the  small  candy  stores  with 
their  slot  machines,  indecent  postals  and 
back  rooms  where  boys  are  allowed  to 
smoke  and  gamble.  The  "call  of  the 
street,"  "  Wanderlust." 

5.  Exaggerated  personal  peculiarities, 
physical  or  mental,  which  expose  them  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  mates. 

6.  Lack  of  religious  teaching.  Investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  boys  come  from 
homes  where  the  parents  are  agnostics  or 
have  allowed  the  teaching  of  tradition, 
often  mere  superstition,  to  supersede  the 
training  of  children  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  This  is  equally 
true  of  Jew,  Polish,  Italian,  Irish  Catholic, 
and  Protestant. 

7.  Physical  defects.  Wherever  physical 
inspection  of  school  children  has  been  un- 
dertaken it  has  disclosed  a  prevalence  of 
impaired  vitality  of  bodily  organs  and  func- 
tions sufficient  to  cause  failure  in  much  of 
the  school  work.  Defective  vision  and 
hearing  are  common.  Adenoid  growths  dis- 
turb the  normal  mental  and  bodily  activi- 
ties of  large  numbers  of  school  children. 
Defective  teeth  affect  the  nerves  and  im- 
pair the  digestion  of  many.  Skin  diseases 
of  various  kinds  annoy  and  irritate,  and 
cases  of  a  more  serious  nature — spinal  cur- 
vature and  tuberculosis — are  not  uncom- 
mon. Large  numbers  of  children  suffer 
from  disorders  resulting  from  food  of  an 
improper  character,  food  A^hich  has  no 
nourishing  properties;  and  while  I  have 
known  very  few  cases  of  actual  intemper- 
ance among  children,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  numbers  of  them  receive  wine  and  beer 
to  an  extent  which  is  injurious  to  the  grow- 
ing child. 

8.  Defective  mentality.  Differences  in 
mental  capacity  are  as  marked  as  differ- 
ences in  physical  conditions.    In  New  York 
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the  number  of  children  mentally  deficient 
has  been  found  to  be  so  great  that  a  super- 
visor has  been  appointed  to  give  this  sub- 
ject expert  attention.  Of  132  boys  in  my 
school,  examined  by  the  physician  working 
under  this  supervisor's  direction,  twenty- 
two  have  been  pronounced  mentally  de- 
ficient. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  for  incor- 
rigibility and  truancy,  there  are  certain 
special  causes  which  operate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  produce  truancy.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  employment  certificate  sys- 
tem. Under  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Law  a  boy  may  not  go  to  work  under  six- 
teen unless  he  has  obtained  an  employment 
certificate,  in  order  to  get  which  he  must 
fulfill  certain  requirements  as  to  attendance, 
scholastic  attainments  and  proof  of  age. 
Large  numbers  of  boys  of  foreign  birth 
cannot  fulfill  these  requirements  and  are 
forced  to  remain  in  school,  with  resultant 
truancy.  Again,  many  boys  obtain  employ- 
ment certificates  but  do  not  go  to  work,  be- 
coming loafers  on  the  street  and  using  their 
employment  certifi<?ate  as  protection  against 
efforts  to  force  them  back  into  school. 

The  second  of  these  special  causes  is  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  school  authori- 
ties in  New  York  have  no  power  to  enforce 
attendance  upon  school  by  the  truant  under 
eight.  The  compulsory  age  limit  is  eight 
years,  but  children  enter  at  six  and  many 
boys  form  the  habit  of  truancy  between  six 
and  eight,  before  the  law  reaches  them. 

The  third  is  the  transfer  system.  On  one 
pretext  or  another,  parents  secure  trans- 
fers from  one  school  to  another,  but  never 
present  the  transfer  and  allow  the  boy 
either  to  work  illegally  or  to  roam  the 
streets. 

The  fourth  is  a  psychological  influence 
tending  to  truancy  and  incorrigibility.  Fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  grades  where  tfiQ 
most  careful  supervision  should  be  given 
and  the  most  tactful  skilled  teachers  should 
be  employed  are  those  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  Since  we  must  have  new 
and  inexperienced  teachers,  besides  the  fact 
that  all  teachers  are  not  equally  excellent, 
there  are  several  reasons  for  putting  such 
teachers  in  the  grades  below  these  years. 

The  little  fellows,  just  coming  to  school, 
are  still  babies  and  under  home  control,  no 
matter  how  poor  that  home  may  be.  The 
boys  of  3A  and  4B  are  no  longer  babies, 
they  resent  everything  in  the  nature  of 
"soft"  talk,  as  "babying"  and  "jollying." 
They  are  making  their  first  successful  at- 
tempts at  rebellion  against  home  control 
and  think  that  they  will  experiment  with 
the  same  methods  in  school.  When  they 
succeed,  as  they  always  do  when  the  teacher 
is  weak,  they  become  leaders,  "heroes,"  in 


the  eyes  of  their  classmates,  and  they,  not 
the  teacher,  dominate  the  room. 

With  the  little  fellows,  too,  things  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  become  an  old  story, 
and  they  are  held  just  by  the  strangeness  of 
it  all.  The  boys  of  3A  to  4B  have  been  in 
school  just  long  enough  to  feel  familiar,  to 
think  that  they  "  know  it  all,"  but  not  long 
enough  to  feel  the  controlling  power  of  the 
school.  At  that  time,  too,  the  call  of  the 
street  is  the  loudest.  It  is  just  at  the  time 
when  the  boy  is  making  his  first  effort  to 
resist  authority  that  he  should  be  taught 
to  respect  it. 

The  boys  influenced  by  the  causes  and 
conditions  I  have  described  need  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  evils  of  crowded  tenements 
and  the  temptations  of  the  streets.  They 
need  decent  environment;  they  need  fresh 
air  and  pood  food  and  personal  cleanliness; 
they  need  the  discipline  of  regular  habits; 
they  need  to  be  taught  useful  trades,  so 
that  in  the  years  to  come  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  wear  their  lives  away  in  sweat 
shops,  their  children  left  to  the  evils  with 
which  they  themselves  are  now  surrounded ; 
they  need  schooling  and  careful  instruc- 
tion in  religion;  in  short,  they  need  correc- 
tional training. 

In  New  York,  when  a  case  of  truancy  or 
incorrigibility  develops,  the  usual  method 
of*  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  boy  is 
suspended  by  the  principal,  after  giving 
him  many  warnings  and  trials  under  differ- 
ent teachers.  Official  notice  is  sent  to  the 
parent  and  to  the  district  superintendent. 
Parent  and  child  are  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  superintendent.  If  upon  investi- 
gation it  is  evident  that  the  parent  is  to 
blame,  warning  is  given  the  parent  that  the 
next  offense  will  result  in  a  summons  to  a 
magistrate's  court  and  consequent  fine. 
Whether  parent  or  boy  be  in  fault  the  boy 
is,  if  possible,  transferred  to  another  school, 
the  principal  of  which  is  informed  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  order  that  he  may 
place  the  young  offender  where  he  will  re- 
ceive proper  watching  and  care.  The  boy  is 
also  required  to  present,  at  the  district  su- 
perintendent's ofiice  every  Saturday,  a 
parole  card  giving  a  record  of  his  daily 
attendance  and  conduct. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  pro- 
cedure is  effective.  If  it  fails,  parent  and 
child  are  again  summoned  to  the  district 
superintendent's  ofiice  and  previous  threats 
are  carried  out.  Right  here  is  the  point  at 
which  our  system  breaks.  For  often  it 
happens  that  magistrates  will  not  fine  the 
parents  and  the  schools  suffer  from  lack 
of  their  cooperation,  although,  to  be  sure, 
conditions  have  slightly  improved  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  first  cause  for  failure.    The  second 
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is  that  the  accommo3ations  of  the  two  pa- 
rental schools  are  not  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  school  population.  Consequently  we 
have  threats  of  confinement  and  signed 
commitment  papers,  but  the  waiting  list 
is  so  long  that,  as  the  boys  phrase  it, 
"  Nothing  happens  if  you  play  hookey  " — 
and  they  try  it  yet  again. 

Sometimes  vacancies  are  created  by  re- 
turning the  best-behaved  boys  to  their 
homes  and  the  regular  schools  before  their 
term  has  really  been  completed.  Most  of 
these  relapse.  Sometimes  the  worst-be- 
haved are  sent  from  the  parental  school  to 
reformatory  institutions.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  reasons  connected  with  such  in- 
stitutions to  be  noted  later.  The  superin- 
tendent of  my  district  wished  to  commit  no 
more  boys  to  truant  or  reformatory  schools, 
but  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  reform,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  School 
Board,  after  long  consideration,  to  estab- 
lish a  special  school.  It  is  my  work  as 
principal  of  that  school  which  has  led  to 
my  being  here  to-day  to  talk  to  you  about 
truants  and  incorrigibles. 

Perhaps  some  little  history  of  the  work 
of  that  school  will  serve  to  make  clear  the 
reasons  for  some  of  the  theories  I  hold  re- 
garding truants  and  incorrigibles  and  will, 
incidentally,  illustrate  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment I  consider  most  effective.  Miss  Rich- 
man,  the  district  superintendent,  and  I  dis- 
cussed schemes  for  nearly  a  year  before  be- 
ginning work  and  I  sought  aid  by  corre- 
spondence with  every  one  whose  work  I 
knew  to  be  closely  allied.  The  School 
Board  gave  me  an  absolutely  free  hand,  im- 
posed no  restrictions  as  to  methods  of  work, 
courses  of  study  or  management,  gave  me 
the  teachers  I  asked  for  and  allowed  me 
two  years  to  work  out  the  experiment  along 
iny  own  lines. 

The  register  at  the  date  of  opening,  Oc- 
tober i8,  1905,  was  36;  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 109.  A  list  of  200  names  was 
given  me.  Recognizing  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  gathering  in  large  numbers 
of  boys  of  such  character,  especially  in  such 
an  entirely  new,  experimental  manner,  I 
allowed  the  number  to  increase  only  very 
gradually,  beginning  with  the  very  worst 
cases.  The  highest  register  possible  at 
any  one  time  is  135.  Usually  the  register 
is  not  allowed  to  run  over  125,  so  that  there 
may  always  be  room  for  emergency  cases. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  since 
the  school  opened  is  304,  coming  from 
public  schools  tind  parochial  schools  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  school  build- 
ing, which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
worst  section  of  the  lower  east  side. 

Sixty-five  have  been  returned  to  public 


schools,  forty-five  of  whom  went  with  our 
recommendation  as  reformed.  All  but  three 
have  been  reported  as  giving  complete  satis- 
faction by  the  principals  of  the  schools  they 
have  since  attended.  About  forty  have 
been  sent  to  public  institutions.  Of  these 
five  were  arrested  and  committed  on  my 
complaint;  four  by  my  recommendation, 
although  arrested  on  outside  charges;  three 
were  committed  on  charges  of  the  parents ; 
one  was  a  hopeless  defective  taken  from  an 
immoral  home;  the  rest  were  arrested  and 
committed  on  charges  by  the  police,  mostly 
for  larceny. 

About  seventy  have  gone  to  work- 
Some  important  facts  in  relation  to  these 
boys  are  worthy  of  note.  About  twenty- 
five  left  at  16,  having  been  compelled  to 
remain  until  that  age  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Ne^ 
York  Child  Labor  Law.  Our  most  severe 
difficulties  are  always  encountered  with 
these  boys,  who  resent  the  law  and,  aided 
and  abetted  by  their  parents,  visit  their 
resentment  on  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
Twelve  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  before 
16  without  an  employment  certificate  be- 
cause I  personally  felt  that  it  was  a  mani- 
fest injustice  to  retain  them,  since  their  only 
lack  was  legal  proof  of  age,  hopelessly  un- 
attainable in  the  case  of  a  Russian  Jew. 
Seven  boys  have  been  lost,  one  of  whom 
ran  away,  the  most  distressing  case  of 
moral  and  mental  degeneracy  I  have  ever 
known. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  gen- 
eral estimate  of  how  long  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  boys  in  the  school  before  returning 
them,  for  two  reasons: 

I.  In  order  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
all  the  conditions  which  have  tended  to 
make  these  boys  truants  and  incorrigible, 
and  in  order  to  test  to  my  own  satisfaction 
the  thoroughness  of  their  reform,  I  have 
kept  them  for  longer  terms  than  was  really 
necessary  in  many  cases. 

There  are  some  boys  who  can  never  be 
returned  to  a  regular  school.  These  boys 
are  not,  however,  institution  cases.  To 
place  them  in  an  institution  would  be  a 
great  wrong.  They  are  peculiar  in  many 
ways;  sometimes  having  tempers  which  no 
one  has  taught  them  to  control;  sometimes 
lacking  in  moral  sense,  but  capable  of  learn- 
ing; sometimes  suffering  from  injustices 
which  have  made  them  morose  and  sullen. 
They  do  not  get  along  well  in  the  ordinary 
graded  class,  because  the  teacher  must  con- 
sider the  good  of  the  majority,  and,  having 
large  numbers  to  care  for,  she  cannot  spare 
time  to  give  such  children  individual  at- 
tention even  if  she  is  capable  of  dealing 
w^ith  the  problem.      But  in  all  cases  they 
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need  the  active,  positive  help  of  a  good 
teacher  and  surroundings  that  afe  as  nearly 
normal  as  possible.  These  they  get  in  such 
a  school  as  ours,  because: 

In  the  first  place,  they  receive  careful 
teaching,  planned  to  meet  their  individual 
needs  and  to  help  them  overcome  their 
peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  made  self-dependent 
because  they  are  not  shut  out  of  the  life 
of  the  home,  and  must  meet  the  buffets  of 
the  world  as  evidenced  in  miniature  in  the 
life  of  the  street. 

In  the  second  place,  as  already  hinted  at, 
it  is  with  sadness  recognized  that  boys  com- 
mitted to  institutions  have  too  frequent  op- 
portunities to  learn  evil  from  one  another. 
With  us  they  cannot,  for  during  the  day 
they  have  no  free  time  together,  except  for 
half  an  hour  at  noon,  and  even  then  they 
are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  at 
least  two  men  teachers,  who  play  with  them 
in  more  or  less  organized  games.  At  dis- 
missal they  go  to  their  homes,  often  widely 
separated. 

In  the  third  place,  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance  to  become  respectable  and  self-sup- 
porting, when  they  do  go  to  work,  since 
they  leave  us  with  none  of  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  an  institution.  To  the  average 
employer  No.  120  is  nothing  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  public  schools,  since  I  have 
steadily  opposed  everything  in  the  nature 
of  a  special  designation,  or  any  idea  of  plac- 
ing the  school  in  any  category  except  that 
of  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 

The  fact  that  in  organization,  methods  of 
teaching,  course  of  study,  and  employment 
of  teachers,  we  differ  in  no  sense  from  any 
other  elementary  school,  has  an  incalculably 
beneficial  influence  on  the  success  of  our 
work.  Both  teachers  and  boys  are  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  wth  all  the  schools 
around  and  never  have  any  occasion  to  feel 
that  there  is  any  discrimination  against 
them  in  ranking  and  opportunity,  or 
stigma  of  any  kind.  Parents  who  would 
always  absolutely  refuse  to  sign  commit- 
ment papers  and  who  would,  if  coerced  into 
it,  evade  the  law  and  secretly  abet  the  boy's 
escape,  welcome  the  opportunity.  Any 
suspicion  of  its  being  "  an  institution  "  has 
to  be  carefully  removed  from  their  minds 
before  their  cooperation  can  be  secured. 

We  try  to  keep  track  of  the  subsequent 
career  of  pupils  who  have  left  the  school. 
Our  knowledge  is  obtained  by: 

A.  Correspondence  with  principals  of 
schools  to  which  they  have  returned. 

B.  Correspondence  with  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

C.  Visits  from  the  boys. 

D.  Stories  of  classmates 


E.  Visits  to  the  homes. 

F.  Occasionally  the  attendance  officer  is 
asked  to  help  by  investigating  for  us  cases 
of  boys  reported  as  not  doing  well. 

G.  A  number  of  young  men,  neighbor- 
hood workers  or  others,  have  ts^en  special 
interest  in  the  work,  have  adopted  some  one 
boy  as  their  particular  charge  and  follow 
him  up. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are 
class  instruction,  except  that  the  gymnasium 
and  shop  are  worked  on  a  departmental 
schedule.  In  the  class  instruction  we  use 
the  Group  System,  since  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible to  grade  the  classes  evenly.  The 
pupils  are  classified,  now,  by  grade  of  men- 
tal attainment;  originally,  by  ages,  regard- 
less of  grade,  in  order  to  reduce  discipline 
and  moral  problems  to  a  minimum.  Al- 
ways care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  all 
the  extreme  discipline  problems  to  be  con- 
centrated in  any  one  room,  necessitating 
some  slight  irregularities  in  any  method  of 
classification.  Furhermore,  I  determined 
at  the  outset  that  each  boy  should  begin  his 
work  where  he  actually  belonged,  as  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  the  grade  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  was  the  beginning  of  his 
troubles.  To  let  either  the  boy  or  his  par- 
ents know  at  first  that  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  grade  lower  than  the  class  from  which 
he  was  transferred  would  have  caused  ill- 
feeling  and  increased  the  discipline  prob- 
lem; and  besides,  we  were  sure  that  our 
methods  of  individual  instruction  would 
soon  enable  the  boy  to  pass  beyond  even 
that  grade.  For  this  reason  we  dropped 
the  use  of  grade  names  and  named  each 
class  after  some  great  leader  or  writer; 
each  class  under  the  guidance  of  its  teacher 
chose  its  own  name  and  the  boys  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  learning  and  reciting 
in  the  assembly  room  facts  connected  with 
their  class  hero.  This  has  fostered  a  spirit 
of  hero  worship,  the  ethical  influence  of 
which  has  been  very  great  and  something 
we  did  not  anticipate. 

Having  children  of  several  grades  in  a 
room  has  compelled  the  teachers  to  look  at 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  child; 
has  made  them  see  that  education  is  not  the 
imparting  of  a  uniform  body  of  knowledge 
to  a  body  of  uniform  children  by  uniform 
methods,  but  that  it  is  such  a  training  as  is 
best  expressed  by  the  phrase — self-realiza- 
tion. In  the  ordinary  school  subjects  we 
adhere  to  the  same  course  of  study  as  the 
regular  schools,  with  the  exception  that  we 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  physical  train- 
ing and  manual  training.  The  value  of  the 
shop  as  an  incentive  to  useful,  obedient, 
and  trained  occupation  cannot  be  exagger- 
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ated,  and  we  hope  eventually  to  work  it 
out  along  the  lines  of  industrial  training, 
and  lead  the  boys  to  seek  some  other  occu- 
pation than  the  sweat-shop  or  the  office. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  phys- 
ical training  and  athletic  development.  One 
of  the  most  astonishing  phases  of  this  work 
is  that  these  boys,  although  they  live  their 
lives  on  the  street,  are  unable  to  do  regular 
physical  exercises  and  know  nothing  of  the 
games  and  plays  of  the  normal  boy  of  hap- 
pier homes.  They  are  awkward,  unwieldy, 
and  heavy-footed,  with  the  shufffing  gait 
and  hanging  head  which  mark  the  loafer  and 
criminal  as  well  as  the  mental  defective, 
and  the  simplest  physical  tasks  are  beyond 
their  strength.  In  a  few  weeks  time  the 
change  in  this  direction  is  very  great.  Care- 
ful drill  in  marching,  in  steps,  in  posture, 
and  exercises,  calculated  to  remedy  indi- 
vidual defects,  form  part  of  the  scheme  of 
work ;  teams  for  basket-ball,  base-ball,  run- 
ning, etc.,  have  been  organized  and  the  boys 
have  learned  to  do  creditable  team-work. 
Here  again,  we  found  an  unexpected  ethical 
good  resulting  from  something  begun  for 
other  purposes.  The  team  spirit,  thus  in- 
duced, has  led  to  personal  pride  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  team;  this  personal  pride  has 
finally  engendered  self-respect 

It  would  do  no  good  to  enlarge  upon 
what  we  had  to  endure  first,  then  to  subdue, 
and  finally  to  purge  by  inculcating  a  better 
spirit  and  nobler  ideals.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  any  one  who  undertakes  this  work 
must  be  prepared  to  put  all  personal  feeling 
aside  and  to  accept  vile  language,  violence, 
impudence  and  insubordination  as  mani- 
festations of  disease,  mental  and  moral  dis- 
ease, to  be  cured  as  the  physician  must  cure 
loathsome  physical  disease.  The  days  of 
organization  were  a  severe  ordeal.  Parental 
opposition  was  great,  due  often  to  the  fact 
that  the  parents  are  secretly  in  league  with 
the  boys,  although  to  the  school  authorities 
they  pretend  helplessness.  Neighborhood 
opposition  was  still  greater,  due  to  two 
causes:  One,  some  queer  notions  about  the 
character  of  the  school,  occasioned  by  un- 
pleasant newspaper  notoriety;  second, 
many  of  the  large  boys,  street  ruffians, 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  influence  of  the 
school  would  weaken  their  hold  on  the  boys 
whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
ticing away  from  school. 

A  series  of  parents'  meetings,  visits  to 
the  homes,  and  frequent  communication 
with  the  parents  by  mail  or  by  required 
calls  at  the  school  office,  were  our  means 
of  conquering  the  first.  For  the  second  we 
had  police  protection;  each  male  teacher 
had  special  officer  privileges;  and  we  had 
to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  meet  all 


sorts  of  emergencies  with  fearless  calm 
and  be  prepared  to  take  if  necessary  very 
high-handed  procedures.  All  this  is  a  thing 
of  the  past;  police  protection  is  no  longer 
needed  and  the  boys  fall  into  line  because 
the  reputation  of  the  school  is  such  that  they 
feel  it  useless  to  contend. 

The  means  by  which  we  have  brought 
this  about  indicate  what  I  firmly  believe  to 
be  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  bad 
boy.  A  child  may  be  led  into  crime,  but 
the  germ  of  good  is  in  every  one  and  it's 
our  business  as  teachers  to  quicken  and 
develop  it.  Punishment  does  not  do  it.  It 
takes  sympathetic  understanding,  patience, 
the  power  to  forgive  until  seventy  times 
seven  and  then  begin  all  over  again,  and 
skillful  teaching  planned  to  meet  not  only 
the  individual  needs  but  the  individual  in- 
terest. Use  every  possible  incentive  to 
make  the  school  attractive,  keep  academic 
requirements  in  the  background,  or  only 
incidental,  until  you  have  given  the  boy 
respect  for  the  teacher,  for  himself,  and 
for  authority.  The  boys  who  come  to  us 
are  pariahs,  hunted  by  the  police,  beaten 
by  their  parents,  driven  out  from  the 
schools,  meeting  only  everywhere  harsh 
treatment  and  dislike.  Take  such  a  boy 
and  make  him  believe  that  you  care  when 
he  tries,  that  your  interest  in  him  is  sin- 
cerely friendly  and  above  all,  that  he  can- 
not make  you  angry  by  any  misdoing,  but 
that  instead  you  are  grieved  because  he  is 
dishonoring  himself. 

Neither  preaching  nor  scolding  will  ac- 
complish anything;  the  first  is  "hot  air," 
"softy  gab"  or  "jolly";  the  second  is 
"  hollerin,"  according  to  their  point  of  view. 
We  make  free  use  of  certain  phrases  that 
the  boys  use  themselves  and  try  to  lead 
them  to  see  the  influence  on  character  in- 
volved in  a  complete  application  of  these 
very  phrases:  "fair  play";  "a-  square 
deal  " ;  "  pluck  " ;  "  don't  be  a  coward  or  a 
kid  " ;  "  hold  up  your  head  and  be  proud  of 
yourself  " ;  "  don't  be  a  bully  " ;  "  get  busy 
and  forget  you're  mad";  "you're  a  lot 
like  your  hero,  you  are  " ;  until  we  know  the 
boy,  and  more  important  still,  he  knows  us, 
we  use  these  coloquial  or  slang  phrases  b^ 
cause  he  understands  them  and  they  do  not 
sound  like  the  hated  preaching  and  teaching 
he  will  not  listen  to. 

As  all  this  indicates,  we  believe  in  putting 
ourselves  into  intimate  social  touch  with 
the  boy,  making  him  feel  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  the  value  of  pride  in  him- 
self, helping  him  to  help  himself.  The 
secret  lies  in  tact,  resourcefulness,  a  sym- 
pathy which  is  a  sympathy  that  never  for 
an  instant  tolerates  familiarity,  a  calm  and 
indifferent  manner,  which  cannot  be  roused 
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to  irritation,  alertness  to  foresee  and  pre- 
vent crises,  and  readiness  to  meet  an  emerg- 
ency if  it  comes.  Corporal  punishment  is 
not  used  as  a  form  or  mode  of  punishment 
although  there  have  been  a  few  instances 
where  its  use  was  unavoidable  because  the 
preceding  incident  precipitated  a  choice  be- 
tween surrender  to  the  boy  with  defeat  ac- 
knowledged to  the  whole  school,  or  a  blow 
on  the  spot  to  inspire  wholesome  fear  and 
proper  respect 

In  common  with  the  experience  of  Judge 
Lindsay,  Mr.  George,  and  others,  dealing 
with  the  delinquent  boy,  we  find  that  their 
worst  fault  is  lying.  If  you  are  going  to 
help  the  bad  boy,  you  must  get  at  the  truth, 
and  make  him  see  that  it  is  to  his  best  in- 
terest to  tell  the  truth.  Try  to  see  things 
as  he  sees  them.  Remove  his  fears  of  a 
licking,  or  locking-up,  or  shame,  or  be- 
trayal. Promise  him  that  if  he  tells  you 
the  truth  you  will  keep  it  a  secret,  because 
you  can't  help  him  if  he  doesn't  trust  you. 
I  kept  such  a  promise  once  when  doing  so 
hindered  the  course  of  justice,  but  the 
boy  for  whom  I  did  it  knew  and  he  told 
it  to  the  rest,  so  that  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  boy  refuses  to  give  his  confidence  to  me 
if  I  ask  for  it,  or  to  any  teacher  in  the 
school.  Gradually  you  can  lead  them  to 
see  that  it's  the  proper  thing  to  tell  the 
truth,  because  it's  the  best  thing.  Take 
the  low  motive  they  appreciate  and  then 
build  for  a  higher  one. 

Don't  think,  however,  that  in  sympathy 
and  friendly  interest  for  the  boy  we  allow 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  justice  and  law. 
There  is  no  possibility  to  doubt  that  what 
our  boys  need  most  to-day  in  our  countrv 
is  a  training  in  respect  for  law.  Contempt 
for  law  has  made  the  tough  and  created 
the  slums.  There  must  be  well-established 
rules,  every  infraction  of  which  meets  an 
appropriate  punishment,  the  justice  of 
which  is  clearly  felt  and  acknowledged.  By 
putting  the  administering  of  these  rules 
into  the  hands  of  the  boys  themselves  you 
can  succeed  in  obtaining:  first,  more  ef- 
fective administration;  second,  self-reli- 
ance; third,  respect  for  the  law;  and  fourth, 
the  beginnings  of  a  thorough  training  for 
exercising  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  question  of  incorrigibility  is  in  a 
way  much  harder  to  handle  than  that  oi 
truancy,  because,  once  remove  the  causes 
that  tend  toward  incorrigibility,  and  the 
boy  ceases  to  be  a  truant  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. A  very  curious  thing  is  the  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  boys  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  must  attend  school 
in  No.  120.  It  is  common  to  hear  them 
say:  "This  is  a  school  where  the  fellows 
have  to  come."    The  other  half  of  the  sen- 


tence, as  one  boy  put  it — "  But  you  can't 
make  me  be  good  and  you  can't  make  me 
learn,  for  I  wont" — makes  our  hardest 
problem. 

A  great  many  people  who  visit  the  school 
ask  what  methods  are  employied  to  secure 
either  attendance  or  good  conduct,  and 
therefore  I  have  noted  down  some  of  them 
for  you  to-day. 

1.  A  system  of  privileges,  based  upon 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic :  "  Nothing  without 
labor."  Anything,  no  matter  how  trifling, 
which  I  have  any  reason  to  suspect  is 
something  which  they  want,  or  for  which 
the  teachers  have  succeeded  in  creating  a 
desire,  becomes  a  privilege  to  be  secured  by 
the  attainment  of  some  standard  in  atten- 
dance, punctuality  or  conduct.  To  use  a 
slang  phrase,  this  system  of  privileges  is 
often  a  "  bluff,"  by  means  of  which  the 
boys  are  induced  to  do  something  they 
don't  want  to  do,  by  being  made  to  believe 
they  do  want  to ;  striking  instances  of  such 
privileges  are:  saying  die  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, holding  the  flag  for  the  salute,  music 
to  march  to  and  from  main  room,  a  lesson 
generally  disliked.  In  each  case  the  lesson 
or  exercise  is  withheld,  regretted  openly 
and  frequently  by  the  teachers  and  myself 
as  a  loss,  until  the  boys  become  convinced 
that  they  have  been  defrauded  of  a  right. 

2.  Commendation,  not  blame.  This  is 
now  worked  out  into  several  systematically 
arranged  schemes  of  star  cards,  commenda- 
tion cards,  honor  rolls,  special  mention,  etc. 
In  addition  to  all  thes^,  which  are  open  to 
the  whole  school  and  are  managed  from 
the  office,  each  teacher  has  other  schemes. 
None  has  any  intrinsic  value.  The  worth 
lies  merely  in  the  fact  that  they  express 
appreciation  of  results  achieved. 

3.  Trifling  rewards :  a  much  desired  book^ 
game,  excursion,  etc.  No  prizes  except 
once  a  term  from  an  outside  source. 

4.  Truant  guard,  modeled  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  School  City. 

5.  Pride  in  class  record.  This  has  been 
very  strongly  developed  and  is  our  chief 
reliance. 

6.  Visits  to  the  homes. 

7.  Investigation  of  the  particular  influ- 
ences tending  to  truancy,  etc.,  in  each  case, 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  cause. 

8.  Personal  letters  to  the  truant  himself, 
instead  of  notice  to  his  parents.  He  comes, 
even  if  only  to  exhibit  the  letter  to  his 
mates.  You've  got  him  then,  if  you  work 
wisely. 

9.  Individual  teaching  and  care,  which 
make  the  boys  feel  the  touch  of  personal 
sympathy,  the  nearest  approach  to  affection 
that  comes  into  many  of  their  lives. 
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10.  Interest  in  gymnasium  and  shop. 

11.  Getting  into  a  boy's  confidence,  until 
his  haunts  become  so  well  known  that  it  is 
easy  to  trace  him  if  absent. 

12.  Ingenuity  and  quick-wittedness  in 
taking  advantage  of  individual  peculiarities. 
Miss  Dunbar  *'  borrows  "  daily  from  Isaac 
Nadler  a  cent  to  buy  a  paper,  and  promises 
to  return  it  to  him  when  she  sees  him  in  line 
next  morning.  I  have  every  morning  an 
important  message  to  be  delivered  (fre- 
quently a  blank  paper  in  a  sealed  envelope 
to  some  one  who  knows  the  trick),  mes- 
senger always  chosen  the  previous  day. 

In  short,  the  methods  consist  in  using 
every  trick  and  device  tending  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  habit  of  regularity. 

To  make  certain  general  recommenda- 
tions for  permanent  preventive  work  we 
must  bear  in  mind  two  things  which  must 
be  watched  closely  and  greatly  changed; 
they  are  the  attitude  of  the  parent  towards 
the  compulsory  education  law,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  teacher  towards  the  offenders 
in  her  class.  For  the  first,  effective  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
patient  reasoning  and  the  authority  of  the 
school,  if  fearlessly  exercised,  bring  the 
recalcitrant  parent  to  terms;  but  there  are 
parents,  particularly  among  a  certain  class 
of  foreigners,  who  cannot  be  reached  in 
any  such  way. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  as  Americans  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  immigrants  coming 
to  our  shores.  Until  the  last  twenty-five 
years  or  so,  the  immigrant  came  from  peo- 
ples with  ideals  of  life,  law,  and  education 
closely  allied  to  our  own.  Not  so  now.  He 
tries  to  evade  law  and  cheat  the  govern- 
ment before  he  lands.  Law  as  law  means 
no  high  ideal  of  life  to  be  lived  up  to,  and 
he  respects  it  only  where  he  feels  its  iron 
hand.  "  Nothing  happens  if  you  break  the 
law  in  this  country.  You  can  do  as  you 
please  when  you  have  money  enough,"  they 
say.  And  they  proceed  to  make  money  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  regardless  of  law  or 
rights  of  others,  even  of  their  children's 
future.  Civic  conditions  of  time  to  come 
can  be  regarded  only  pessimistically  unless 
the  schools  educate  the  child  in  American 
ideals.  The  schools  cannot  do  this  unless 
the  law  compels  parents  to  keep  children  at 
school.  For  them,  a  monetary  fine  with 
the  alternative  of  imprisonment  should  be 
the  law,  and  effectively  enforced  by  the 
magistrates.  The  same  legislation  which 
secures  this  punishment  should  also  provide 
the  principals  of  schools  with  sufficient  au- 
thority to  bring  the  truant  back  to  school 
despite  parental  opposition  and  without 
waiting  for  the  call  of  the  attendance  officer. 

To  change  the   attitude   of  the  teacher 


towards  the  young  offender  we  must  in- 
struct carefully  the  young  teacher  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  threats  and  con- 
demnation, or  by  forcing  an  issue,  but  that 
her  work  is  to  consist  in  a  sympathetic 
study  of  the  child  until  she  knows  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  the  home  influ- 
ences which  are  producing  the  bad  conduct 
and  insubordination  so  trying  to  her  tem- 
per. She  must  learn  to  know  the  signs  and 
check  his  lawlessness  in  its  incipiency. 

Above  all,  the  worker  with  the  '*  bad 
boy"  must  have  boundless  hopefulness,  a 
strong  sense  of  humor,  a  sublime  courage 
and  faith  such  as  characterized  our  fore- 
fathers 131  years  ago  this  coming  Fourth; 
and  dogged  determination  to  win  the  fight 
for  boys*  souls,  let  come  what  will, — to 
"fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes,"  not 
"  all  summer,"  but  my  life. 

Principal  George  Wheeler,  of  Philadel- 
phia, continued  the  discussion  on 

TREATMENT  OF  TRUANTS  AND  INCORRIGIBLES. 

Somebody  has  said  that  a  weed  is  a  plant 
whose  use  we  have  not  yet  learned.  Simi- 
larly, a  troublesome  boy  is  one  whose  activi- 
ties have  not  proper  exercise  in  their  pres- 
ent environment.  I  fear  that  we  teachers 
are  too  self-satisfied.  We  assume  that  we 
know  just  what  things  are  best  suited  for 
the  development  of  the  youthful  mind  and 
we  give  this  curriculum  to  all  pupils  re- 
gardless of  how  much  they  may  vary  indi- 
vidually- Our  present  curriculum  is  in 
large  measure  a  preliminary  training  for 
the  priesthood  or  for  professional  life.  But 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  destined 
for  these  occupations  or  have  any  large 
amount  of  interest  in  the  studies  which  pre- 
pare for  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  certain  pupils  in  our 
schools  who  become  restless  and  trouble- 
some under  the  course  of  training  which 
we  prescribe  for  them.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  plan  a  bread-and-butter 
curriculum,  ignoring  culture  studies  en- 
tirely; nevertheless,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  natural  tendencies  and  aptitudes 
of  pupils  as  completely  as  we  now  do. 

The  chief  value  of  any  course  of  study 
is  to  furnish  the  material  which  will  pro- 
duce certain  mental  reactions.  The  chemist 
well  knows  that  each  chemical  element  will 
produce  reactions  with  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  substances;  upon  all  others  there  is 
absolutely  no  chemical  effect.  So  there 
are  studies  which,  in  the  mind  of  one  pupil, 
will  bring  forth  vigorous  reaction,  while 
it  leaves  another  mind  wholly  untouched. 

In  our  treatment  of  truants  and  incor- 
rigibles  the  medical  profession  can  furnish 
us  with  valuable  suggestions.  When  a 
patient  needs  treatment,  the  physician  pre- 
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scribes  certain  standard  remedies.  Upon 
some  people  certain  of  these  remedies  pro- 
duce little  or  no  effect.  With  such  patients 
the  wise  physician  abandons  the  standard 
treatment  and  varies  his  remedies  until  he 
discovers  the  one  that  will  do  the  work. 
We  need  to  vary  the  work  which  we  oflfer 
to  our  troublesome  pupils  until  we  find  that 
which  will  produce  the  effect  we  desire. 
We  feel  too  sure  that  we  know  just  what 
treatment  is  best,  and  when  the  pupil  fai^s 
to  respond  we  try  to  change  the  patient  in- 
stead of  changing  the  medicine.  These 
pupils,  as  they  note  the  confidence  with 
which  we  adhere  to  our  set  course  of  treat- 
ment, might  well  fling  at  us  the  bitter  words 
of  satire  with  which  Job  spoke  to  his  mis- 
erable comforters:  "No  doubt  but  ye  are 
the  people  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you." 

To  many  boys  whom  we  reckon  as 
troublesome,  some  form  of  manual  activity 
appeals  very  strongly.  In  my  own  work 
in  dealing  with  troublesome  pupils  I  have 
on  several  occasions  been  told  by  the  boys 
that  they  were  deliberately  plotting  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  regular  schools  and  sent 
to  the  schools  for  truants  and  incorrigibles, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  manual  work  which 
their  natures  craved.  We  do  not  have 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  our  regular  schools.  What  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  a  boy  to  be 
rated  as  an  incorrigible  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  the  kind  of  activity  that  his 
nature  demands! 

Then,  too,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  Boys  like  strong 
handling.  There  are  two  kinds  of  teachers 
whom  boys  hold  in  utter  contempt.  They 
are  the  "  Oh,  dears,"  and  the  "  My  dears." 
Give  a  boy  a  square  deal  and  he  will  not 
resent  strong  measures. 

Much  depends  on  what  we  expect  from 
our  pupils.  That  which  we  expect  we  will 
get  in  some  measure.  Seldom  will  they 
fully  meet  our  expectations.  If  we  expect 
much  they  will  give  us  something  less  than 
we  expect.  If  we  expect  little  they  will 
give  us  something  less  even  than  that.  If 
we  expect  them  to  be  troublesome  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  they  will  be  so. 
Sometimes  we  make  the  mistake  of  appeal- 
ing to  motives  which  are  as  yet  non-existent 
in  the  pupil-  Thus,  things  which  appeal 
with  great  force  to  an  adult  might  produce 
no  impression  whatever  upon  a  child.  A 
young  teacher  came  to  one  of  long  experi- 
ence with  an  account  of  the  dreadful  con- 
duct of  a  certain  pupil.  "Why,  do  you 
know  that  boy  acts  as  if  he  had  no  soul." 
The  experienced  teacher  said,  "Of  course, 
he  has  no  soul.    Did  you  suppose  he  had  ?  " 


"  Well,"  said  the  younger  teacher  with  a 
puzzled  air,  "  men  have  souls.  When  does 
a  boy's  soul  begin  to  grow  ? "  "A  boy's 
soul  begins  to  grow,"  was  the  reply,  "  about 
the  time  he  begins  to  wash  his  neck  of  his 
own  accord." 

We  should  not  expect  to  secure  right 
conduct  by  appeals  to  a  boy's  soul  before 
his  soul  has  begun  to  grow.  If  we  knew 
the  motive  back  of  certain  seemingly  un- 
reasonable and  reprehensible  actions  we 
would  often  praise  rather  than  blame. 
These  actions  are  sometimes  expressions  of 
a  boy's  prude  idea  of  things  which  we  honor 
in  men.  Sometimes  a  boy's  bravado  and 
impudence  are  simply  endeavors  on  his  part 
to  preserve  his  self-respect.  When  a  boy 
is  under  punishment  he  will  seldom  reveal 
any  feeling  of  contrition  for  his  wrong- 
domg  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades.  To 
back  down  while  the  other  fellows  are  look- 
ing on  would  be  to  forfeit  his  self-respect 
and  their  respect  for  him.  Of  course,  this 
is  but  a  poor  kind  of  self-respect,  but  it  is 
the  undeveloped  germ  of  manly  self-respect 
which  we  all  honor. 

In  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Italian  quar- 
ter of  Philadelphia  a  boy  was  absent  from 
school  for  several  days-  When  he  returned 
his  teacher  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  absence  and  was  told  that  he  had 
run  away  from  home.  "  Why  did  you  run 
away  ?  "  "  Because  my  father  was  going 
to  lick  me."  "  Well,  that  is  not  reason  for 
running  away.  Your  father  has  a  right  to 
whip  you  when  you  deserve  punishment." 
"  That's  all  right.  My  father  has  a  right 
to  lick  me,  but  I  was  born  in  America  and 
I  am  not  going  to  be  licked  by  any  for- 
eigner." Here  was  a  boy's  expression  of 
patriotism.  Doubtless,  his  conception  of 
patriotism  was  low,  but  it  was  the  best  he 
had  and  it  was  vastly  better  that  he  should 
have  this  than  to  have  no  idea  at  all  of 
devotion  to  one's  native  country.  What  is 
true  of  this  boy's  patriotism  is  also  true  of 
many  actions  for  which  we  blame  boys. 
Let  us  give  credit  for  the  motives  while 
we  endeavor  to  modify  the  idea  and  the  ex- 
pression. Briefly  then,  we  need  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  boy  nature,  to 
realize  clearly  the  purpose  we  have  before 
us,  and  to  vary  our  methods  to  secure  the 
desired  results.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
way  to  state  this  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  Paul :  "  To  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
I  became  as  under  the  law  that  I  might 
save  them  that  are  under  law.  To  them 
that  are  without  the  law,  I  became  as  with- 
out the  law,  that  I  might  save  them  that 
are  without  the  law.  To  the  weak,  I  be- 
came as  weak  that  I  might  save  the  weak. 
I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some." 
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Supt.  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton :  To  dis- 
cuss a  question  of  the  breadth  of  the  above, 
some    fundamentals    must    be    established. 

The  term  truant  may  mean  much  or 
little  according  to  the  temperament  and 
judgment  of  the  one  passing  upon  the  case. 
To  be  "chronic,"  however,  would  seem  a 
sufficiently  concise  and  comprehensive 
qualification. 

In  dividing  the  subject  as  might  properly 
be  done  there  would,  of  course,  exist  two 
distinct  classes.  In  the  first  class  would 
fall  the  truant  or  chronic  truant,  and  in 
the  second  the  incorrigible.  To  some  extent, 
smaller  or  greater,  the  chronic  truant  and 
the  incorrigible  exist  together  in  the  same 
identity.  Yet,  when  we  assign  a  meaning 
as  given  by  the  International  Dictionary  for 
incorrigible — "  Incapable  of  being  corrected 
or  amended;  bad  beyond  correction;  ir- 
reconcilable; one  who  is  incorrigible,  es- 
pecially a  hardened  criminal " — we  shudder 
at  the  conception,  and  wonder  whether  such 
a  term  can  properly  be  applied  to  a  child 
between  the  ages  limiting  the  average  pub- 
lic school  life. 

In  our  various  methods  of  treatment — 
not  as  laid  down  in  books,  or  as  outlined  by 
those  specialists,  or  otherwise,  who  are 
fitted  to  treat  the  same  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, if  such  can  be  found — are  we,  I  re- 
peat, in  our  usual  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  school  or  schoolroom  doing  as  well  as 
we  really  know%  or  as  adequately  as  we 
might,  could  we  control  more  fully  our  en- 
vironment? If  truants  and  incorrigibles 
are  born,  not  made,  then  the  great  responsi- 
bility must  be  looked  for  far  back  of  the 
entity  being  treated  and  the  subject  par- 
takes of  a  diagnosis  that  might  have  little 
part  in  our  present  discussion.  If  the  child 
becomes  a  truant,  chronic  if  you  will,  or 
incorrigible  after  he  has  entered  the  school, 
then  many  of  us  must  take  an  introspective 
view  and  propound  the  question  offered 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  "  Master, 
is  it  I?'' 

These  old  problems  are  continually  com- 
ing up  for  solution,  and  teachers  through 
the  centuries  have  been  struggling  with 
them.  There  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing 
new,  and  yet  the  different  phases  presented 
demand  such  peculiarity  of  treatment  that 
they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  new 
manifestations.  If  the  truant  has  devel- 
oped the  instinct  since  his  entrance  to  the 
school  at  six — or  earlier,  if  the  kindergar- 
ten be  taken  into  account — and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis, 
it  follows  that  either  the  wrong  element 
parentis  has  been  brought  into  exercise, 
or  that  the  parent  persona  may  not  be  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  child  out  of  which 


the    truant    has    been    made.      This    last 
charge  might  be  .literally  true  provided  the 
teacher  had  liberty  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  her  own  way  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  ordinary  truant,  or  chronic  truant,  I 
believe,  could  be  more  successfully   dealt 
with  if  the  teacher  might  with  a  free  exer- 
cise of  her  own  judgment,  removed  from 
the  fear  of  superintendent,  director,  or  pa- 
tron, pursue  a  course  of  treatment  based 
upon  sane  and  oftentimes  humane  consider- 
ation   of    the    subject.     There    are    many 
teachers  in  our  schools — and  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  city  and  the  city  school 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  recruits 
for  this  class — who  if  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices would  most  judiciously  treat  the  case. 
Where  is  the  teacher  under  present  con- 
ditions in  large  or  even  in  small  graded 
systems,    who,    seeing   the    listlessness    of 
John  or  Samuel,  dare  say,  "  Now,  my  boy, 
you  may  go  swimming,  or  to  the  park,  or 
hunting,"   or   whatever   it   may   be,    "this 
morning,  this  afternoon."     Or,  seeing  the 
necessity,  one  pleasant  morning,  or  after- 
noon, should  say,  "Well,  children,  I  think 
it  would  do  us  all  good  to  take  an  outing 
this  half -day."     No  previous   preparation, 
as    for   the   accustomed   annual    picnic   or 
closing  exercise  of  ice  cream  and  cake,  but 
impromptu,  with  just  those  children  who 
have  come  in  their  ordinary  expectation  of 
doing  the  day's  work,  and  thus  show  the 
child  who  may  be  playing  truant  that  ses- 
sion what  has  been  missed  by  not  being 
in  his  place  at  school.     Why  not  try  the 
plan  on  the  boy  whose  predilections  or  as- 
sociations carry  him  away  from  the  school, 
to  let  him  off  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon or  morning  session  to  go  with  a  light 
heart    and   free    conscience,    that    he   can 
occasionally  feel  that  he  is  getting  some 
enjoyment  out  of  life — for  school  to  him 
is  life — and  need  not  depend  on  his  thread- 
bare   excuse    of    "doing    an    errand    for 
mother,"  when  he  knows  it  was   a  clear 
case    of    "hookey"?      Somewhere    away 
down  in  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  have  a 
sort   of   sneaking   sympathy   for   the  poor 
fellow    who    oftentimes    before    and   after 
school  hours  has  his  chores  about  the  house 
or  store,  and  then  away  to  school  to  fre- 
quently fall  into  unsympathetic  hands  where 
the  "do"  and  "don't"  are  so  frequently 
heard,  and  who  wishes  there  might  be  some 
vast  wilderness  where  a  boy  might  be  let 
alone  for  a  little  while,  that  he  might  revel 
in  something  that  would  appeal  to  his  en- 
tire being.      Teachers  have  really  not  had 
a  fair  show  in  handling  the  so-called  hard 
cases.     I  grant  that  often  temperamentally 
they  may  not  be  qualified;  or,  with  their 
other  duties,  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
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the  time  necessary  for  a  proper  study  of 
the  problem. 

We  are  apt  to  think  in  connection  with 
this  question  that  the  panacea  or  solution 
is  along  the  line  of  manual  training  classes, 
where  a  boy  can  work  off  his  surplus  energy 
with  knife  and  plane  and  board.  Undoubt- 
edly these  will  help  meet  the  situation. 
But  how  about  conditions  where  the  en- 
trancing, all-attracting  allurements  of  man- 
ual training  are  not  in  vogue?  There  are 
so  many  ways  of  appealing  to  the  boy  and 
girl  to  keep  them  at  school  that  it  is 
strange  we  are  so  slowly  coming  to  a 
realization  of  what  forces  are  in  our  hands 
as  yet  unused.  There  are  many  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  not 
that  they  may  earn  money,  but  that  they 
may  do  something.  There  is  an  uneasiness 
in  their  natures,  unconscious  it  may  be  to 
themselves,  that  impels  to  something  active ; 
and  yielding  to  this  impulse,  work,  and 
sometimes  the  street,  attract  them.  Take 
the  average  school  yard.  As  usually  found, 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty  or  a  joy  forever; 
and  yet  the  skilful  teacher  can  so  enthuse 
her  children  that  they  will  come  with  rake 
and  hoe  and  wheelbarrow,  and  truancy  for 
the  time  being,  through  the  enjoyment  of 
the  work,  will  not  enter  the  mind.  The 
worst  boy  will  be  the  hardest  worker.  Let 
the  recitation  period  of  some  subject  be 
given  to  the  school  yard.  Let  the  waste 
comers  that  are  not  needed  for  purposes 
of  play  be  utilized  for  flower  and  vegetable 
beds.  Let  the  fronts  of  school  buildings, 
usually  so  unsightly,  be  handed  over  to  the 
children,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  will 
be  to  study  how  they  can  be  improved; 
let  those  who  have  lessons  prepared  be  ex- 
cused for  a  wrestle  with  nature  as  she 
really  exists  outside,  and  we  will  always  be 
surprised  at  the  results  secured. 

'  Then  the  school  garden.  The  thought 
that  the  boys  or  girls  may  go  out  during 
school  hours— often  to  the  horror  of  the 
old  timer  who  finds  most  fault  at  the  dismal 
failure  of  our  present-day  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  work  in  the  vacant  lot  that 
has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  at  their 
own  expense,  it  may  be,  that  vegetables  can 
be  raised  whose  ownership  is  undisputed; 
that  geography  and  grammar  and  history 
and  physiology  and  reading  and  writing 
and  drawing  and  physical  culture  and  dry- 
as-dust  arithmetic  can  all  give  way  for  once 
to  Mother  Earth!  Teachers,  are  we  try- 
ing this  improvement  of  school  yards  and 
sowing  of  seeds  as  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  children  who  are  otherwise  trouble- 
some may  be  tided  over  that  period  that 
comes  into  nearly  every  child's  life?  Too 
much  seems  to  be  done  for  the  child  instead 
of  occasionally  letting  him  do  something 


for  himself.  If  a  tree  appears  on  the 
school  premises,  too  often  it  is  placed  there 
by  the  board  of  education.  Any  flowers 
or  grass  or  shrubbery  are  placed  there  by 
the  same  extraneous  body;  and  so  the 
sense  of  proprietorship  is  lost.  Every  tree 
planted  should  in  some  way  be  identified 
with  the' children  in  current  attendance  at 
school  when  planted.  In  after  years  the 
association  with  that  tree  "we  planted" 
will  fall  upon  the  willing  ear  of  children 
or  grandchildren  and  the  schoolhouse  be- 
comes the  center  around  which  linger  the 
pleasantest  of  recollections. 

But  I  hear  the  murmur,  "  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  chronic 
truant  and  incorrigible  ?  "  I  reply,  "  Every- 
thing." We  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
all  means  within  our  power  that  may 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  that  virus  which  has 
found,  of  is  finding,  its  way  into  these  lives 
entrusted  to  our  care.  Have  you  tried 
the  method  of  directing  or  working  with 
your  children  about  your  buildings  or  other 
locations?  Have  you  had  every  child  in 
your  school  so  interested  that  at  his  home 
the  yard  has  been  cleaned  up,  his  own  flower 
or  vegetable  bed  planted?  When  the  sea- 
son is  over,  then  come  the  winter  months, 
and  thse  tools  and  seeds  and  slips  must  be 
provided  for  until  the  following  season; 
and  so  throughout  the  entire  year  some- 
thing can  be  correlated  with  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom,  that  will  favorably  operate 
on  these  young  lives. 

Are  we  sure  that  in  our  treatment  of 
the  cases  under  consideration  we  have  not 
been  depending  too  much  upon  the  truant 
school,  parental  school,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  instead  of  utilizing  the  forces  at 
hand  for  a  remedy?  Has  not  the  penal 
side  of  the  question  occupied  too  much  of 
our  thought  instead  of  how  to  save  the 
child  through  the  attractive  force  of  the 
school?  Has  not  too  much  dependence 
been  placed  upon  reports  to  the  attendance 
officer  instead  of  a  study  of  conditions? 
Are  there  not  too  many  cases  where  we  as 
teachers  have  not  given  the  individual  a 
fair  chance  of  doing  better  and  retrieving 
his  former  career  because  of  the  history 
or  pedigree  handed  down  from  teacher  to 
teacher  that  is  detrimental  to  the  child  in- 
stead of  data  for  intelligent  guidance?  It 
frequently  occurs  that  a  whole  family  falls 
under  the  ban  of  school  disgrace.  Is  there 
a  teacher  present  who  cannot  recall  in- 
stances where  not  a  single  member  of  a 
large  family  has  been  successful  in  passing 
through  the  grades  ?  May  not  much  of  the 
trouble  have  originated  from  the  injustice 
done  the  child  through  the  fact  that  his 
reputation,  or  that  of  his  family,  preceded 
him  from  room  to  room,  and  he  found  no 
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way  of  escape  from  it  except  by  leaving 
school  and  joining  the  procession  of  chronic 
truants  or  incorrigibles  ?  Have  we  not 
been  too  much  occupied  with  routine  and 
the  well-worn  grooves  of  our  daily  work 
to  care  much  about  the  environment,  home 
and  otherwise,  of  our  pupils?  Perhaps 
you  reply,  "  But  think  of  the  effect  upon 
my  school  of  the  presence  of  so  bad.  a 
pupil  ?  "  True,  but  can  the  association  out- 
side the  school  be  escaped  ?  Can  the  street 
and  community  education  be  avoided  by 
your  pupils  except  in  a  most  limited  de- 
gree? 

If  we  are  conscious  of  having  done  all 
in  our  power  to  prevent  the  enlargement 
of  this  young,  and  it  sometimes  seems 
growing  army,  as  we  look  at  the  ordinary 
city  street ;  if  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  avenue  that  exists,  so  far  as  our  dis- 
cernment extends,  then  we  are  in  condi- 
tion to  see  what  outside  influences  should 
be  brought  to  bear  in  order  if  possible  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Teachers,  something  must  be  done  to  en- 
courage our  boys  and  girls  to  remain  longer 
in  school!  Penal  institutions  are  largely 
a.  failure.  In  our  hands  rests  the  future 
of  our  nation.  Upon  us  devolve  the  salva- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  institutions. 
Let  us  prove  ourselves  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency from  which  shall  evolve  a  better 
citizenship. 

.  Mr.  George  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary  of  the 
Allegheny  Board  of  School  Controllers, 
continued  the  discussion: 

I  have  been  told  that  they  had  in  Boston 
a  truant  ship,  and  that  they  gathered  all 
the  truants  aboard  and  sailed  out  into  the 
bay,  keeping  them  there.  Sometimes,  in 
moments  of  discouragement,  I  think  this 
plan  would  be  most  effective,  with  one  ad- 
dition,— to  have  some  one  sink  the  ship !  I 
wish  I  might  honestly  say  to  you  that  the 
ten  years'  experience  with  truants  in  the 
Allegheny  Truant  School  has  taught  us 
some  satisfactory  solution  for  the  problem. 
I  am  obliged  to  confess,  however,  that,  so 
far  as  the  truants  themselves  are  concerned, 
our  results  have  far  from  satisfied  us.  I 
was  not  much  of  a  Presbyterian  when  I 
began,  but  I  have  been  almost  forced  to 
the  conviction  at  times  that  some  of  these 
boys  were  foreordained  to  destruction,  and 
that  a  graded  series  of  truant  schools  would 
only  delay  and  not  materially  modify  their 
end.  But  I  ought  to  say  along  with  this 
that  in  so  far  as  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  truant  school  has  af- 
fected the  remainder  of  the  school  system 
we  consider  it  a  great  success.  It  has  very 
materially  benefitted  those  who  have  been 
wakened    to    their    situation    before    they 


reached  it.  And,  more  important  than  that, 
it  has  given  the  teacher  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  one  outlaw  in  the  room  who 
insisted  upon  monopolizing  the  time  and 
attention  which  rightly  belonged  to  the 
forty-four  reputable  children. 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  see  the  pen- 
dulum swinging  toward  that  boy  who  has 
been   sinned    against,   even   though    it    be 
admitted  that  he  himself  has  done  his  share 
of  sinning.    But  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  permitted  to  swing  so  far  as  to  crowd 
out  the  rights  of  the  long-suffering  teacher 
and  the  large  number  of  well-behaved,  well- 
mannered   children   in   the   room.      Eveiy 
teacher  of  experience  understands  that  it 
is  the  bad  boy  that  counts.     Some  of  the 
sentimentally    inclined    reformers    talk    as 
though  they  were  the  original  discoverers 
of  the  idea  of  trusting  to  a  boy's  honor. 
The  boys  who  are  sent  to  our  truant  school 
are  not  sent  because  of  the  whiteness  of 
their  wings.     Several  teachers  in  rotation, 
the  principal,   their  parents  and   all  with 
whom  they  have  dealt  have  at  one  time  or 
another  tried  heroically  to  appeal   to   the 
boy's    better   nature.       He   is    immune   to 
that  idea.      I  don't  for  a  moment  believe 
that  he  is  forever  lost.     Anyone  visiting 
the  Allegheny  Truant   School   will   be   at 
once  struck  by  the  bright  eyes  and  alert 
minds  of  the  boys.     But  they  are  on  the 
wrong  track.    And,  like  a  locomotive,  they 
do  only  harm  when  permitted  to  go  ahead 
bumping  over  the  ties.     The  sooner  they 
get  back  on  the  right  track  the  better. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  good  of 
the  boy  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  school 
and  the  teacher  all  demand  that  these  boys 
be  isolated.  We  have  in  Allegheny  20,000 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Oddly 
enough  the  number  in  the  truant  school  aver- 
ages practically  the  same  each  year,  about 
25.  Of  this  number  our  records  show  that 
21  return  to  their  own  schools,  practically 
cured,  after  one  term  in  the  truant  school. 
The  remainder  continue  the  road  toward 
the  penitentiary.  The  hours  in  the  truant 
school  are  longer,  and  the  work  harder,  it 
being  similar  to  that  of  an  ungraded  school. 
Twenty  days  in  the  truant  school  usually 
convinces  a  boy  that  his  own  school  is 
good  enough  for  him.  Instead  of  being  a 
sort  of  implied  hero,  the  center  of  interest 
for  a  whole  room  full  of  rather  wondering 
and  in  some  cases  admiring  children  he  is 
among  twenty-five  of  his  own  kind, — and 
he  doesn't  like  it.  Instead  of  getting  a 
certain  delight  out  of  annoying  and  haras- 
sing a  teacher  who  is  trying  to  carry  on 
her  other  work  and  attend  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  a  large  class  as  well  as  give 
him  three-quarters  of  her  attention  he  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  a  strong 
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right  arm  who  will,  if  necessary,  give  him 
entire  attention.  The  boy  understands 
that  foolishness  is  over.  He  is  made  to 
realize  that  the  next  step  is  the  Juvenile 
Court  or  the  Reform  School  and  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  will  decide  whether  he  is  to 
take  that  step.  So,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  he  wakes  up  and  behaves  himself. 

Much  as  we  dislike  to  make  the  state- 
ment our  records  show  that  the  trouble  in 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  that  the 
mother  has  systematically  and  continuously 
thrust  herself  between  her  boy  and  the 
punishment  which  ought  to  follow  his  own 
wrong-doing.  He,  instead  of  benefiting 
by  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  she  will 
always  do  it. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that,  just  as  cities 
are  the  only  places  where  numbers  of  boys 
of  this  type  are  found,  so  they  are  the  only 
place  where  a  truant  school  which  keeps 
the  boy  only  during  the  day  can  be  estab- 
lished. We  believe,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragement  that  these  boys  are  very 
well  worth  saving.  We  believe  that  it 
would  well  pay  each  county  to  have  a  small 
parental  school  to  which  boys  who  had  been 
sinned  against  and  who  had  themselves 
been  sinners  might  be  sent,  away  from  all 
their  previous  environment,  and  there  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  work  out  a  self- 
respecting  and  self-sustaining  life  along 
entirely  new  and  different  lines.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  boys  are  immune  to  the 
conventional  scholastic  education.  But 
that  very  fact  argues  usual  strength  and 
ability  in  some  other  direction.  Our  in- 
dustrial departments  have  done  more  than 
any  one  agency  in  Allegheny  to  solve  the 
problem  of  interesting  the  bad  boy.  We 
believe  with  Roosevelt:  "The  most  expen- 
sive crop  is  ignorance.  And  the  best  of  all 
crops  is  the  children." 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  boy  is  like  a  bad 
t%g, — all  bad.  We  believe  he  is  more  like 
a  bad  potato,  with  perhaps  a  bad  spot  in 
him  which  may  be  cut  out  and  the  good 
portion  saved.  But  that  bad  spot  must  be 
cut  out  or  it  will  contaminate  everything  it 
touches. 

ELECTION  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Nominations  for  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations were  now  declared  in  order,  and 
the  following  nine  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated from  the  floor  of  the  convention: 
Supts.  Davis,  Blair  Co.;  Shaw,  Westmore- 
land Co.;  Hamilton,  Allegheny  Co.; 
Downes,  Harrisburg;  Andrews,  Pittsburg; 
Phillips,  Scranton;  Allison,  Wilkinsburg; 
Buchrle,  Lancaster;  and  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 


York.  On  motion  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  these  persons,  which  was  done, 
and  they  were  declared  elected. 

COMMITTEES   APPOINTED. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

Resolutions, — Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  York; 
Supts.  Chas.  Lose,  Williamsport ;  Miss  Mc- 
Millan, Pittsburg;  Supt.  Daniel  Fleisher, 
Columbia;  Prof.  J.  C.  Hockenberry,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Auditing;. — Supts.  Wm.  A.  Wilson,  Mil- 
ton ;  M.  A.  Milliron,  Armstrong  Co. ;  H.  H. 
Spayd,  Minersville. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRICAL   WORKS. 

These  extensive  works,  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  located  in  East 
Pittsburg,  were  visited  by  the  members  of 
the  Association,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Hon.  George  F.  Huff  and  other  generous 
citizens  of  Greensburg  secured  this  priv- 
ilege for  the  Association  and  chartered  a 
special  train  for  the  excursion,  which  left 
Greensburg  at  1 130  p.  m.,  carrying  hun- 
dreds of  interested  visitors.  The  works 
were  reached  about  2:15,  where  guides  took 
the  large  party  in  charge  for  a  three  hours 
inspection  of  this  vast  plant  which  em- 
ploys from  12,000  to  15,000  persons  and 
manufactures  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1886 
with  two  hundred  hands.  It  now  occupies 
a  tract  of  land  comprising  forty  acres,  the 
total  floor  space  of  the  plant  being  many 
acres  beyond  this, — and  an  acre  seems  the 
proper  unit  of  measurement.  The  party 
walked  what  seemed  miles  through  the 
great  buildings,  one  of  which  is  itself  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  all  the 
while  under  their  eyes  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  busy  in  their  places  and  at 
their  machines  in  the  endless  variety  of  their 
product.  "In  the  Detail  Deparment  men 
are  seen  working  on  delicate  measuring  in- 
struments, assisted  by  the  use  of  magnify- 
ing glasses,  while  in  the  large  aisles  ma- 
chines are  under  construction  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  over  forty  feet  and  weigh  five 
hundred  tons." 

The  fact  of  greatest  significance  and 
wonder  to  us  in  connection  with  this  won- 
derful exhibit  is  that,  when  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  Greensburg, 
in  1869,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  light, 
heat  or  power  from  electricity ;  and  none 
of  these  electrical  machines  or  appliances 
were  then  in  existence.     The  necessity  for 
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them  has  been  created  by  the  modern  stu- 
dent of  science,  and  the  practical  mind  that 
is  always  asking  how  the  forces  of  nature 
— of  which  the  scientist  would  make  us 
believe  we  now  know  something— can  be 
directed  and  controlled  for  man's  advant- 
age. They  have  all  been  invented  since 
we  last  saw  Greensburg.  This  vast  estab- 
lishment, and  many  others  like  it  though 
not  so  large,  with  everything  they  are  giv- 
ing forth  daily  to  the  busy  world,  have  all 
come  into  existence  since  that  time — ^some- 
thing "  new/'  indeed,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth — while  the  old  problem  of  the  proper 
education  of  man  is  even  more  a  subject 
of  interest  than  in  the  last  generation,  and 
perhaps  no  nearer  satisfactory  solution. 

A  WORD  OF  GREENSBURG. 

The  writer  was  in  Greensburg  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  the  year  above  named.  The  place  was 
then  a  borough  of  moderate  size,  and,  as 
now,  the  county  seat  of  Westmoreland 
county.  We  met  in  a  church  that  was  gen- 
erously placed  at  our  use  for  the  sessions 
of  the  convention.  The  leading  interests 
of  the  county  were  agricultural.  Since 
that  time  vast  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
found  to  underlie  nearly  the  whole  region, 
have  been  developed,  so  that  its  chief 
sources  of  wealth  are  now  its  coal  mines 
and  innumerable  coke  ovens.  The  town 
has  grown  almost  beyond  recognition  in  its 
homes,  hotels,  schools,  streets  and  public 
buildings.  The  noble  high  school  building, 
in  whose  attractive  and  spacious  audi- 
torium on  the  third  floor  our  meetings  were 
held,  commands  a  wide  view  in  all  direc- 
tions of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  hill 
country.  But  "  the  thing  of  beauty  "  now 
in  Greensburg, — observed  of  all  observers, 
— is  the  golden  dome  of  the  new  court 
house  which  lifts  itself  in  fair  proportions 
for  all  to  enjoy.  We  stopped  to  look  at 
and  admire  it  again  and  again.  It  is  an 
airy  structure  of  heavy  glass,  set  in  fretted 
ribs  of  steel  or  stone— the  glass  heavily 
gilded  on  the  inner  side  so  that  it  stands 
in  the  sunlight  a  resplendent  golden  dome 
surmounted  by  a  lantern  of  the  same  dur- 
able materials  and  the  same  artistic  design. 
Above  the  whole  floats  the  American  flag 
to  complete  the  beautiful  picture.  An 
architect  who  is  looking  for  a  design  for 
the  dome  of  such  a  public  building  as  this 
cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  this  at 
Greensburg,  for  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  the  community  in  whose  interest  he  is 
employed. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  of  the  Association 
convened  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
High  School  building  at  eight  o'clock.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the 
Association  was  entertained  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Sykes  and  Miss  Emma  Loeffler, 
whose  singing  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Greensburg  meeting. 

Vice  President  Robb,  of  Altoona,  being 
called  to  the  chair,  the  President,  Dept. 
State  Supt.  Reed  B.  Teitrick,  delivered  the 
following  inaugural  address: 

Pennsylvania's  debt  to  her  children. 

We  as  Pennsylvanians  have  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  Commonwealth.  The 
old  "  Keystone  State "  is  holding  her  own 
in  this  aggressive,  progressive  and  devel- 
opmental age.  The  outlook  is  full  of 
promise.  But,  while  the  retrospect  yields 
courage  and  inspiration,  yet  only  by  a 
dispassionate,  intelligent  insight  into  exist- 
ing conditions  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
out  error  and  strengthening  the  weak  places 
is  there  an  earnest  or  real  progress. 

We  have  a  great  state.  Yet,  as  truly 
as  a  kingdom  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est subject,  so  the  state  can  be  no  greater 
than  the  mass  of  her  people.  Our  growth 
and  our 'greatness  rest  among  the  millions. 
But,  as  from  them  proceed  the  issues  of 
life  for  the  State,  so  also  among  them  must 
we  look  for  blighting  influences  which  may 
retard  our  growth. 

In  a  republic  like  ours  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  leaders  alone,  even  if  they  be 
giants  among  men,  either  to  destroy  the 
body  of  our  statehood  or  blight  its  growth, 
but  it  is  among  the  common  people  that 
may  be  found  signs  of  weakness  as  well  as 
elements  of  life  which  tend  toward  per- 
petual existence.  The  superstructure  of 
our  growth  and  prosperity  rests  upon  the 
pillars  builded  by  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing, the  valor  and  the  labor,  of  the  common 
people  and  to  them  and  to  their  children 
we  owe  a  never-ending  debt 

True,  in  a  republic  every  man  is  a  prince 
but  many  must  be  fitted  for  the  royal  state 
and  princely  calling.  When  history  paints 
portraits  of  individuals  and  hangs  them  in 
her  picture  galleries  of  the  past,  she  faith- 
fully portrays  through  them  the  type  of  a 
people,  their  virtues  and  imperfections. 
This  great  portrait  painter  seems  to  make 
a  composite  picture  as  truly  as  though  each 
one  in  the  nation  had  posed  before  her. 
So,  while  there  may  be  a  certain  perfection 
in  the  finished  production,  there  are  al- 
ways found  irregularities  in  outline,  blem- 
ishes in  feature  and  defects  in  expression. 
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As  like  Achilles  each  man  has  some  vulner- 
able spot  so  a  state  may  find  in  its  organ- 
ization some  elements  of  weakness.  Inas- 
much as  the  children  of  to-day  are  the  men 
and  mothers  of  to-morrow,  the  state  owes 
them  perpetual  obligations  in  the  fulfilling 
of  which  depend  their  welfare  as  well  as 
her  own. 

Pennsylvania  owes  to  her  children  the 
best  home  life  possible.  As  the  family  is 
the  unit  of  civilization,  the  home  is  our 
chief  institution  immeasurably  exceeding  in 
influence  all  other  institutions.  The  his- 
tory of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the 
home.  In  that  period  during  which  the 
gods  were  enthroned  in  marble  palaces  the 
people  lived  in  mud  hovels.  Into  the  dark- 
ness and  degradation  of  the  past,  dropped 
the  divine  spark  which  kindled  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  fireside.  Its  glow  has  warmed 
the  hearts  which  have  tunneled  the  moun- 
tains of  man's  selfishness,  bridged  the 
depths  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  climbed 
the  steeps  of  labor  and  invention,  broken 
down  the  barriers  of  hatred  and  avarice  and 
thus  wrought  our  glorious  civilization. 

In  the  hearthfire  was  lighted  the  torch 
of  intelligence  which  dispels  the  gloom  of 
ignorance,  lights  up  the  shadows  of  the 
unknown  and  undiscovered,  and  irradiates 
the  darkness  of  greed  and  oppression. 

As  the  future  of  the  stately  palm  is  in 
the  soil,  the  air,  the  moisture  and  the  light, 
so  each  life  is  rooted  in  the  home  soil, 
warmed  or  chilled  by  its  atmosphere,  lifted 
up  by  its  light  or  bowed  down  by  its  dark- 
ness. Whatever  malign  influence  rests  on 
the  home  injures  the  individual  and  endan- 
gers the  State.  An  anarchist  was  never 
bred  in  a  home  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciple was  labor  sweetened  by  love,  whose 
atmosphere  was  fragrant  with  service  and 
sympathy  and  where  the  light  of  intelligence 
(tiffused  its  radiance.  In  homes  that  are 
only  a  travesty  of  home,  where  work  is 
decried  as  a  grievance  to  be  avoided  at  all 
hazards,  amid  an  air  reeking  with  moral 
impurities  and  heavy  with  hatred  toward 
the  industrious,  where  the  light  of  intel- 
ligence is  darkened  by  ignorance  and  crime, 
lurks  the  deadliest  menace  to  our  greatness 
as  a  commonwealth.  Hunger  and  want 
may  goad  men  and  oppression  grind  them, 
but  it  is  ignorance  and  vice  that  drive  them 
to  deeds  of  violence. 

The  importance  of  the  home  as  a  social 
institution  and  a  safeguard  to  the  state  is 
universally  displayed.  In  song  and  in 
story,  in  the  history  of  all  discovery  and 
settlement,  in  the  accounts  of  invention  and 
enterprise,  in  the  annals  of  commerce  and 
industry,  in  the  tales  of  law  and  liberty, 
and  even  in  the  ennobling  records  of  re- 


ligion, the  influence  of  the  home  predomi- 
nates. The  sweetest  songs  are  those  of 
home,  the  greatest  stories  deal  with  child- 
hood or  are  influenced  by  its  recollections, 
the  fullest  records  of  labor  and  achievement 
but  affirm  that  the  home  is  the  foundation 
of  civic  power  and  security. 

Those  Rooseveltian  doctrines  which  deal 
with  home  and  the  home  life  have  been  so 
widely  applauded  not  because  they  are  in 
themselves  new  but  because  they  find  an 
echo  in  every  intelligent  mind.  We  feel 
the  weight  of  our  own  convictions  when 
we  hear  him  say  in  his  address  to  the  col- 
lege students  at  Lansing:  "Nothing  out- 
side of  home  can  take  the  place  of  home." 
The  school  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the 
home,  but  it  is  a  wretched  substitute  for  it. 
The  family  relation  is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal, the  most  important,  of  all  relations.  No 
leader  in  church  or  state,  in  science  or  art 
or  industry,  however  great  his  achievement, 
does  work  which  compares  in  importance 
with  that  of  the  mother  and  the  father, 
"who  are  the  first  of  sovereigns  and  the 
most  divine  of  priests." 

The  homes  whose  abiding  principles  are 
wholesome  regard  for  the  law  of  labor  and 
its  benefits,  love  for  mankind  and  reverence 
for  God,  measure  our  greatness. 

Pennsylvania  is  true  to  her  trust  only 
when  she  instills  into  the  minds  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  right  ideas  concerning 
labor,  its  blessings  and  its  benefits.  Earnest 
endeavor  is  the  law  of  life  and  the  secret  of 
all  noble  prosperity  and  progress.  Experi- 
ence and  observation  show  that  the  idle 
poor  and  the  idle  rich  are  alike  discontented 
and  unhappy.  An  Italian  proverb  says, 
"He  who  labors  is  tempted  by  one  devil; 
he  that  is  idle  by  a  thousand." 

One  of  the  greatest  perils  to  modern  so- 
ciety is  a  false  and  degrading  prejudice 
against  work  and  an  irrational  and  foolish 
striving  to  get  rich  quickly  without  labor. 
We  owe  no  greater  debt  to  the  children 
of  the  present  generation  than  to  redeem 
them  from  this  false  conception  of  labor, 
this  foolish  contempt  for  work,  and  set  them 
on  the  plane  of  higher  and  holier  living 
where  life  is  made  secure  and  rich  by 
honest  toil.  The  greatest  university  is  the 
school  of  effort  in  which  labor  is  the  strong- 
est lecturer,  time  is  the  registrar,  and 
talent  and  toil  pay  the  tuition.  That  great 
Teacher  who  redeemed  all  labor  from  con- 
tempt said,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work,  and  to  every  man  his  work." 

The  social  problem  of  to-day  seems  to 
be  with  many  young  people  how  to  escape 
from  all  work  and  responsibility.  Many 
parents  are  making  serious  sacrifices  in 
order  to  give  their  children  superior  edu- 
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cational  advantag^es  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  helping  them  to  escape  from  work 
rather  than  the  desire  to  fit  them  for  that 
wider  usefulness  which  comes  with  intel- 
lectual development.  Seemingly  they  for- 
get that  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  culti- 
vated mind  is  in  its  use.  The  deeper  the 
draft  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge  the 
greater  should  be  the  zeal  and  vigor  to  run 
8ie  race.  Again,  a  vast  army  of  fathers 
and  mothers  strive  long  and  earnestly,  en- 
during days  of  drudgery  and  nights  of 
worry,  ignoring  the  debt  of  sympathy  and 
service  they  owe  their  fellowmen,  denying 
themselves  the  companionship  of  their 
growingf  children  and  even  neglecting  the 
means  of  divine  worship,  in  the  struggle  to 
amass  wealth,  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
to  their  posterity  lives  free  from  work  and 
responsibility.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
many  a  man  of  millions  works  harder  and 
longer  than  any  of  his  employees.  Wealth 
begets  responsibilities. 

Some  build  their  hopes  and  aspirations  on 
a  desire  to  transmit  to  their  descendants 
great  ancestral  distinction  and  social  pres- 
tige. They  heed  not  the  sentiment  of  that 
American  president  who,  when  asked  what 
was  his  coat  of  arms,  replied,  "  My  coat  of 
arms  is  a  pair  of  shirt-sleeves."  The  acci- 
dent of  birth  can  make  no  man.  Luther 
said,  "  The  secret  of  life  is  in  the  possessive 
pronoun."  It  is  what  man  strives  for  that 
makes  or  mars  him.  Each  should  be  not 
only  a  consumer  but  a  producer.  The 
popular  mind  should  be  saturated  with  the 
Philips  Brooks'  philosophy  that, — "  Every- 
body is  in  this  world  to  govern  and  every- 
body to  obey.  Every  man  is  at  once  both 
benefactor  and  beneficiary."  The  best  man 
in  any  community  is  the  most  useful  man  in 
that  community. 

Pennsylvania  should  pledge  to  her  people 
homes  and  institutions  which  shall  not  only 
impart  true  ideas  and  habits  of  labor  and 
duty,  but  shall  instill  into  every  fiber  of 
their  being  a  love  for  God  and  a  reverence 
for  His  word  and  works.  Truly, — "  Blessed 
is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

The  State  has  already  given  to  her  sons 
and  daughters  a  magnificent  school  system 
with  a  noble  army  of  devoted  teachers,  but 
she  promises  still  more. 

Not  until  every  child  of  her  soil — whether 
in  the  lumber  camps  of  her  forests  or  the 
crowded  tenements  of  her  cities,  whether 
endowed  with  physical  perfection  and 
moral  rectitude,  or  entering  into  life  de- 
ficient in  body  or  mind  and  depraved  in 
nature — shall  have  the  fullest  and  purest 
development  possible,  has  she  redeemed  her 
pledge. 

Not  until  from  among  that  great  band  of 


noble,  faithful  teachers  are  eliminated  those 
who,  not  esteeming  the  task,  work  only  for 
the  wage;  and  not  until  those  unprepared 
for  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  task  as  train- 
ing human  souls  have  been  thoroughly  fitted 
for  their  duty,  has  she  kept  her  promise. 

Concerning  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  education  from  that  earliest  school 
in  Egypt  designed  only  for  the  royal  family 
and  priesthood  to  the  broad  and  efficient 
school  system  of  our  Republic,  much  has 
been  said  and  written.     All  this  is  helpful. 

We  are  winnowinsr  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  when  we  are  filling  the  storehouses 
of  the  nation's  knowledge  with  facts  gath- 
ered by  the  comparative  study  of  all  phi- 
losophies, of  all  religions,  of  all  literatures, 
of  all  political  institutions  and  of  all  edu- 
cational systems.  True  progress  is  assured 
only  by  pointing  out  and  eliminating  the 
defects  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  and 
preserving  and  perpetuating  at  the  same 
time  the  essence  of  what  the  past  has  won 
and  the  present  is  still  achieving. 

Pennsylvania  wants  for  her  children  the 
very  best  teachers  possible  and  to  fill  this 
want  she  owes  to  these  teachers  the  highest 
incentives  and  the  broadest  opportunities 
for  fitting  themselves  for  this  high  and 
sacred  vocation.  The  proper  nurture  and 
training  of  the  young  exacts  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness and  a  broader  development  than  is 
required  by  any  other  calling  among  men. 
The  teacher's  task  is  a  delicate  and  compli- 
cated one,  for  "  living  stones  "  are  the  ma- 
terials with  which  he  builds.  True  teach- 
ers are  man-builders,  the  sublimest  mission 
in  the  world.  Such  service  cannot  be 
rendered  save  by  those  who  lead  lives  of 
resolute  endeavor  for  the  achievement  of 
lofty  ideals. 

The  educational  purpose  of  the  state  is  to 
supply  an  adequate  number  of  such  teachers. 

But  even  now  we  seem  to  be  only  at  the 
beginning  of  things  educational.  We  arc 
working  on  new  problems  more  subtle  and 
intricate  than  those  already  solved.  We 
are  coming  to  realize  that  education  means 
life  and  that  the  school  years  are  a  part  of 
life,  not  alone  a  preparation  for  it. 

In  our  educational  enthusiasm  we  should 
aim  to  train  the  young  to  skill  of  hand,  to 
accuracy  of  observation,  to  high  physical 
development,  to  accurate  reasoning,  to  a 
general  survey  of  the  fields  of  learning,  and 
to  right  living — in  short  to  guarantee  to 
every  child  the  full  development  of  all  his 
powers. 

To  do  this  we  find  that  we  must  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  public  school  and  supple- 
ment it  by  auxiliary  schools.  The  true  re- 
lations between  education  and  industrial 
efficiency  are  not  yet  clearly  defined.     We 
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wish  to  see  every  child  fitted  for  some 
definite  calling  and  yet  we  must  guard 
against  excessive  development  of  the  utili- 
tarian spirit.  Industrial  training,  manual 
training  and  arts-and-crafts  work  in  the 
public  school  vitalize  book  work  and  are 
of  great  importance  as  educational  disci- 
pline, nevertheless  an  undue  amount  of 
technical  training  in  the  schools  draws 
away  the  attention  from  abstract  work. 

The  idea  is  very  generally  approved  that 
scientific  agriculture  practically  taught  will 
be  found  as  efficient  for  rural  schools  as 
manual  training  has  been  in  the  city 
schools.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
world  never  needed  the  school  master  more 
than  now. 

The  public  library  as  an  educational 
force  is  being  much  more  thoroughly  used 
and  understood.  The  library  should  be 
both  a  supplement  and  a  complement  to 
school  work.  The  school  must  make  full 
use  of  it  as  the  most  effective  ally  in  daily 
work  and  also  so  use  it  as  to  create  a 
library  habit  which  shall  last  through  life. 

The  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  a 
wide  distribution  of  secondary  education  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  work 
of  education  in  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  fields  of  learning  must  be  organized 
and  coordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  secure  the  most  harmon- 
ious working.  The  consolidation  of  coun- 
try schools  wherever  practicable  is  growing 
in  favor. 

There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  and 
practical  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide free  education  for  children  defective 
in  any  respect  as  for  those  who  are  normal. 

In  industrial  centers,  various  forms  of 
continuation  schools  for  those  employed 
during  the  day  must  play  a  part  in  our  social 
and  economic  progress. 

The  fact  that  liberality  in  expenditure 
for  public  schools  is  enlightened  economy 
for  the  state  is  engrossing  public  attention. 
Russia  used  $20,000,000  last  year  for  prisons 
and  only  $12,000,000  for  schools. 

Pennsylvania  owes  to  every  child  the 
widest  educational  opportunities  to  know, 
to  do  and  to  be.  Our  State  is  rich  enough 
to  do  this  and  the  recent  magnificent  appro- 
priation shows  that  she  is  rising  to  the 
occasion.  In  the  last  four  years  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  whole  has  raised  salaries  more 
extensively  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  State  is  beginning  to  redeem  her 
pledges : 

I.  When  she  raises  the  standard  of  home 
life.  This  is  being  done  indirectly  in  many 
ways  and  directly  by  the  reactionary  in- 


fluence of  all  educational  work  on  the  home 
as  well  as  by  schools  of  domestic  science 
and  all  similar  institutions. 

2.  When  she  inculcates  true  ideas  of  life 
and  labor.  She  may  do  this  in  part  by 
providing  work  in  arts  and  crafts,  manual 
training,  scientific  agriculture,  trade  schools, 
industrial  schools,  and  technical  training. 

3.  When  she  stops  at  nothing  short  of 
the  best  in  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

4.  When  she  provides  the  best  teachers 
possible. 

5.  When  by  liberal,  practical  and  sys- 
tematic expenditure  she  provides  means  en- 
tirely adequate  for  the  best  in  all  things 
educational. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  magnificent  record  of 
the  past  and  an  encouraging  view  of  the 
present,  that  Pennsylvania  will  nobly  re- 
deem every  pledge  and  honestly  pay  every 
debt  which  she  owes  to  her  children. 

The  next  paper  of  the  evening  was  read 
by  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  General  Beaver  read  his 
paper  in  his  usual  forceful  manner,  and 
he  was  interrupted  by  both  laughter  and 
applause  as  he  proceeded.  The  paper  is 
here  given: 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    OUR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 

Mr,  President,  and  Fellow  Educators: 

Without  preface,  apology  or  introduction, 
with  a  definite  subject  announced,  it  should 
be  my  purpose,  with  a  definite  aim,  to  reach 
a  definite  conclusion.  In  order  to  be  defi- 
nite, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
fine. What  do  we  mean  by  system  ?  What 
is  a  high  school?  Unless  we  can  clearly 
define  what  a  high  school  is,  and  can  de- 
termine by  law,  precedent  or  custom  gov- 
erning their  organization,  conduct  and  con- 
trol, what  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
ought  to  be,  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution would  seem  to  be  without  adequate 
foundation  and  hence  a  most  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible,  task. 

By  "system"  I  assume  we  mean  such 
"An  orderly  combination  of  parts  or  ele- 
ments, according  to  some  rational  prin- 
ciple or  organic  idea,  as  will  give  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  whole." 

Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  a  high  school 
is?  The  general  answer  doubtless  would 
be,  A  high  school  is  a  school  a  grade  above 
the  grammar  school,  in  which  are  taught 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  in  advance 
of  those  taught  in  the  grammar  schools 
and  to  which  only  the  older  scholars,  under 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  years  are  admitted. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  May,  1887,  which  is  a  supplement 
to  the  act  of  the  8th  of  May,  1854,  which 
is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,"  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  charter  of  our  common  school 
system,  it  was  provided:  "That  the  Board 
of  Controllers  of  school  districts,  which  are 
composed  of  cities  or  boroughs  divided 
into  wards  for  school  purposes,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
or  enjoined  by  the  act  of  the  8th  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eif ht  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  and  the  supplements  therto,  possess 
the  following  powers  and  perform  the  fol- 
lowing duties:  Clause  i.  They  may  estab- 
lish public  high  schools.  Clause  5.  They 
shall  direct  what  branches  of  learning  shall 
be  taught  and  what  books  shall  be  used  in 
said  public  high  schools." 

By  the  act  of  the  8th  of  May,  1889,  the 
fifth  clause  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"  They  shall  direct  what  branches  of  learn- 
ing shall  be  taught,  and  what  instructions, 
if  any,  shall  be  given  in  the  industrial  arts, 
and  what  books  shall  be  used  in  said  public 
high  school." 

By  the  act  of  1893,  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1887  to  boroughs  not 
divide^  into  wards,  clause  5  of  the  original 
act  was  reenacted,  so  that  in  boroughs  not 
divided  into  wards  (if  special  authority 
from  the  Legislature  is  required  for  the 
purpose),  the  school  directors  would  have 
no  authority  to  determine  "what  instruc- 
tions, if  any,  shall  be  given  in  the  industrial 
arts,"  while  that  power  would  be  vested  in 
cities  and  boroughs  divided  into  wards. 

The  act  of  June  28,  1895,  "  To  regulate 
the  establishment,  classification  and  main- 
tenance of  high  schools,  the  distribution  of 
appropriations  in  aid  of  high  schools  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
receiving  aid,"  provides  "That  the  direc- 
tors or  controllers  of  any  school  district 
may  establish  a  public  high  school,  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  shall  be  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  each  grade." 

Section  4  of  this  act  provides  that 
"  From  the  annual  appropriations  in  aid 
of  high  schools,  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade  shall  each  year  receive  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $800,  and  a  high  school  of  the 
second  grade  a  sum  not  exceeding  $600, 
and  a  high  school  of  the  third  grade  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $400." 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "  The  directors  or  controllers  of 
every  district  receiving  aid  in  accordance 


with  Section  4  of  this  act  shall  employ  for 
said  high  school  at  least  one  teacher  legally 
certified  to  teach  book-keeping,  civics,  gen- 
eral history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry (including  plain  surveying),  rhetoric, 
English  Literature,  Latin  (including  Caesar, 
Virgil  and  Cicero),  the  elements  of  physics, 
chemistry  (including  the  chemistry  of 
soils),  botany,  geology  and  zoology  (in- 
cluding entomology),  and  no  teacher  shall 
be  employed  to  teach  any  branch  or 
branches  of  learning  other  than  those  enum- 
erated in  his  or  her  certificate." 

This  latter  act  is  known  as  the  township 
high  school  act,  although  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  title  or  the  terms  of  it 
which  indicates  that  it  is  applicable  only  to 
townships.  It  authorizes  the  directors  or 
controllers  of  any  school  district  to  estab- 
lish a  public  high  school ;  and,  in  Section  7, 
it  is  provided  that,  "High  schools  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  this  act  of  as- 
sembly, shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  city,  borough  or 
county  in  which  they  are  situated."  It 
must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  legal  opinion  or  even  an 
intimation  of  a  construction  of  the  act  of 
assembly  of  1895,  ^^^  merely  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  ease  with  which  its  provisions 
might  be  used  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
could  be  erected  a  simple,  effective  and  har- 
monious high  school  system. 

Under  present  existing  legislation,  we 
have  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  high 
schools  in  Pennsylvania:  First,  Those  es- 
tablished by  the  school  directors  of  cities 
and  boroughs  divided  into  wards,  in  which 
the  school  directors  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  studies  and  books,  without  limita- 
tion as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
with  power,  under  the  amendment  of  1889, 
to  prescribe  what  instruction  may  be  given 
in  industrial  art;  second,  high  schools  in 
boroughs  not  divided  into  wards,  whose 
population  exceeds  five  thousand,  in  which 
the  school  directors  have  the  same  powers, 
except  that  specific  authority  is  given  as 
to  instruction  in  industrial  art;  and,  third, 
what  are  known  as  township  high  schools, 
for  which  a  specific  appropriation  is  made 
for  maintenance,  whose  curriculum  shall  be 
uniform  and  prescribed  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  in 
which  the  employment  of  teachers  is  limited 
to  those  who  have  the  qualifications,  already 
enumerated,  prescribed  by  the  act. 

If  the  act  of  1895  were  of  universal  ap- 
plication throughout  the  state  and  covered 
all  the  high  schools  therein,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  have  the  subject  reduced  to 
such  system  that  its  development  would  be 
easy  and,  within  a  reasonable  time,  satis- 
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factory.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  how- 
ever, our  system  being  principally  conspic- 
uous for  its  lack  of  system,  and  with  the 
power  in  cities  and  boroughs  to  prescribe 
the  studies  and  qualifications  of  teachers 
vested  in  the  local  school  boards,  and  in 
townships  and  other  localities  where  state 
aid  is  granted,  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
uniform  course  of  study  being  in  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  qualification  of  the  teachers  in  a  meas- 
ure prescribed  by  law,  it  would  seem  to  be 
next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  common 
starting  point,  from  which  there  may  be 
uniform  and  satisfactory  development. 

Not  only  have  we  the  laws  providing  for 
the  different  kinds  of  high  schools  above 
described,  but  those  in  cities  and  boroughs 
are  as  diverse  as  the  views  of  the  several 
boards  of  school  directors  and  controllers 
who  prescribe  their  courses  of  study  and 
books,  and  employ  their  teachers.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  nearly  the  fact  to  say  that 
they  are  as  diverse  as  the  qualifications  of 
the  superintendents  or  principals,  whose 
fads  and  fancies,  in  many  instances,  control 
in  prescribing  the  courses  of  study  to  be 
pursued. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  develop- 
ment, therefore,  would  seem  to  be  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  high  schools, 
which  would  provide  a  uniform  system. 
The  mention  of  a  uniform  system,  of 
course,  raises  the  question  of  how  far  uni- 
formity is  either  desirable  or  practicable. 
He  would  be  a  bold,  not  to  say  unwise, 
man  who  would  advocate  absolute  uni- 
formity. The  needs  and  requirements  of 
city,  town  and  country  are  so  diverse,  and 
the  ability  to  meet  those  needs  and  require- 
ments so  different,  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  prescribe  a  uniform  stand- 
ard and  a  uniform  curriculum  for  every 
high  school  in  the  commonwealth.  For 
example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
every  high  school  in  the  State  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
to  deprive  Philadelphia  of  the  advantages 
of  its  Central  High  School  by  limiting  its 
standard  and  courses  of  study  to  those  of 
a  township  or  borough  barely  able  to  main- 
tain, even  with  state  aid,  a  high  school  of 
any  grade.  If  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  as  to  what  the  fundamentals  of  a 
high  school  are,  and  a  classification  or  a 
series  of  grades  established,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  provide  a  system  which  would 
cover  all  cases,  giving  the  general  direction 
of  the  system  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  such  local  autonomy  as  would 


provide  for  and  satisfy  the  varying  local 
needs  of  the  several  localities  and  munici- 
palities of  the  commonwealth. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  the  act  of  1895 
as  to  grades  which  although  very  crude  and 
indefinite,  gives  a  hint  as  to  what  might  be 
done  in  this  direction.  In  section  3  of 
the  said  act  it  is  provided,  that  "A  high 
school,  maintaining  four  years  of  study  be- 
yond the  branches  of  learning  prescribed 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  and 
called  the  common  branches,  shall  be  known 
as  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade.  A 
high  school  maintaining  three  years  of 
study  beyond  the  common  branches  shall  be 
known  as  a  high  school  of  the  second  grade. 
A  high  school  maintaining  two  years  of 
study  beyond  the  common  branches  shall 
be  known  as  a  high  school  of  the  third 
grade,"  and  the  appropriations  provided  in 
the  fourth  section  are  apportioned  to  these 
several  grades,  as  heretofore  specified. 

If  classification  is  desirable  and  feasible, 
the  working  of  it  out  in  practice  is  simply 
a  question  of  detail.  It  will  involve,  of 
course,  careful,  patient  study  and  hearty 
cooperation,  both  in  plan  and  execution,  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  various  com- 
munities. This  plan  of  classification,  or 
something  equally  flexible,  seems  to  me  to 
be  essential  to  carrying  out  such  a  uniform 
system  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  the  requirements  of  the  constitution. 

As  to  what  should  there  be  uniformity?" 

There  should,  in  my  judgment,  be,  first,, 
uniformity  in  the  grade.  What  constitutes 
a  high  school  of  a  given  grade  m  one  local- 
ity should  constitute  a  high  school  of  the 
same  grade  in  every  other  locality.  Sec- 
ond, uniformity  in  text  books.  Uniformity 
in  this  respect  would  probably  result  in  the 
removal  of  their  selection  from  the  control 
of  local  boards  having  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  vesting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  or  a  com- 
mission of  experts,  to  the  great  betterment 
of  the  service  and  the  removal  of  a  source 
of  scandal,  if  nothing  more.  Third,  uni- 
formity in  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and,  fourth,  uniformity  in  the  courses  of 
study.  Uniformity  in  these  several  direc- 
tions is  demanded  by  a  variety  of  consider- 
ations which  cannot  now  be  fully  stated  or 
even  hinted  at.  There  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  class  whose  employment 
necessarily  leads  them  to  change  their  resi- 
dence more  or  less  frequently.  This  class 
is  represented  by  the  employes  of  railway 
and  other  corporations  whose  operations 
cover  the  entire  state  and  beyond  it.  An- 
other representative  class  is  the  ministers 
of  the  several  denominations,  particularly 
those  having  the  itinerating  system.     These 
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people  have  the  right,  in  common  with 
other  citizens,  to  the  best  which  can  be 
given  their  children  through  our  school  sys- 
tem and,  if  it  be  a  system  worthy  the  name, 
they  should  be  able  to  start,  in  their  new 
residence,  where  they  left  off  in  the  old. 
To  do  this  requires,  of  course,  uniformity 
in  text  books  and  in  courses  of  study  in 
high  schools  of  the  same  grade.  A  uni- 
formity of  qualifications  for  teachers,  to- 
gether with  the  uniformity  referred  to  in 
other  directions,  would  mean  that  a  teacher 
qualified  to  teach  in  one  high  school  in  the 
state  would  be  qualified  to  do  so  in  any 
other  high  school,  and  such  uniformity,  I 
believe,  has  been  attended  in  several  of  our 
sister  states  with  most  satisfactory  results 
to  both  teachers  and  taught.  This,  of 
course,  involves  an  examination  and  certi- 
fication of  teachers  for  high  schools  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  this  seems  to  me,  without  discussion 
of  the  subject,  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  also  suggests  another  step 
which  immediately  follows. 

To  establish  such  a  system  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  efficient  control,  there  must,  of 
course,  be  careful  and  thorough  supervision, 
and  this  would  mean  direct  control  through- 
out the  entire  system  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  inspectors  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  to  be  appointed,  controlled  and  di- 
rected from  the  Department.  Legislation 
looking  toward  something  of  this  sort  of 
control  was,  I  understand,  introduced  into 
the  last  Legislature.  Whether  or  not  it 
became  a  law  I  cannot  now  say,  but  the 
authority  to  appoint,  and  the  actual  ap- 
pointment of,  inspectors  would  mean  noth- 
ing, unless  there  is  a  uniform  standard  to 
which  the  high  school  in  some  of  its  grades 
must  attain.  First  fix  the  standard,  then 
compel  a  measuring  up  to,  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to,  that  standard. 

If  such  a  system  is  desirable,  the  natural 
inquiry  will  be,  what  is  the  inducement  to 
carrying  it  into  effect?  What  shall  we 
give  to  school  districts  in  cities  and 
boroughs  in  exchange  for  what  they  would 
surrender  under  our  present  system? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under 
our  present  constitution,  it  is  provided, 
"  That  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  common- 
wealth, above  the  age  of  six  years,  may  be 
educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least 
one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  pur- 
pose." Whether  or  not  the  General  As- 
sembly has  provided  for  that  thorough  and 
efficient  system  herein  provided  for  is  open 


to  very  serious  question,  as  appears  inci- 
dentally from  what  has  been  already  said. 
One  million  dollars  is  the  minimum  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  such  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools.  My  point  is  that  in  the 
proportion  in  which  that  appropriation  of 
one  milion  dollars  is  increased,  in  that 
proportion  should  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  system  be  also  increased; 
in  other  words,  the  commonwealth  is  entitled 
to  receive  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  the  appro- 
priation is  increased,  the  commonweUth 
should  secure  some  adequate  return  for  the 
money  expended.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  to  double  the  constitutional  ap- 
propriation and  the  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  presented  to  the  then  executive,  this 
view  was  advanced  and  the  proposition  was 
distinctly  made  that,  unless  the  common- 
wealth shall  receive  some  adequate  return 
for  the  two  millions  of  dollars  proposed  to 
be  appropriated  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  school  system,  such 
increase  could  not  be  allowed,  nor  would 
there  be  any  adequate  justification  therefor. 
Such  a  return  was  found  and  provided  for 
in  the  increase  of  the  minimum  school  term 
from  four  months  to  six  months.  Some 
return  has  been  made,  in  later  years,  when 
the  appropriations  have  been  largely  in- 
creased, by  a  further  increase  of  the 
minimum  school  term,  by  an  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries,  which,  of  course,  results 
in  the  ability  to  secure  a  better  class  of 
teachers  and  to  make  the  teaching  pro- 
fession more  of  a  profession  and  less  of  a 
trade,  and  in  some  other  less  direct  ways. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  return  has  been  equal  to  the 
increased  appropriation,  which  now  amounts 
to  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  But  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
make  here  is  that  the  increased  efficiency 
of  our  high  schools  could  be  secured  by  the 
plan  of  making  universal  some  such  plan 
as  is  hinted  at  in  the  act  of  1895;  appro- 
priating different  amounts  to  the  support 
of  different  grades  of  high  schools.  This 
I  believe  has  been  suggested,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  no 
other  way  could  a  larger  return  be  made 
to  the  several  communities  of  the  common- 
wealth than  by  such  a  distribution  of  the 
great  appropriations  which  have  been  made 
of  late  years  for  educational  purposes.  If 
it  were  made  the  duty  of  every  local  com- 
munity to  maintain  the  system  of  educa- 
tion therein  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  de- 
volve upon  the  commonwealth  the  entire 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  education  be- 
yond that  point,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
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see  how  a  return  could  be  had  for  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  common- 
wealth in  maintaining  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, without  on  the  one  hand  pauperizing 
the  community,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
posing burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

Assuming  that,  under  our  proposed  sys- 
tem of  high  schools,  there  would  be  what 
might  be   called  a   standard  school,   what 
should  be  the  prescribed  curriculum  there- 
for ?     Assuming,  further,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  a  teacher  in  said  stand- 
ard school  should  be  such  as  are  prescribed 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1895,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  curriculum 
should  at  least  approximately  be  based  on 
the  studies  which  the  teacher  is  qualified 
to  teach.      Let  me  repeat  the  subjects  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  assembly:  "Book- 
keeping,   civics,    general    history,    algebra, 
geometry     (supposedly    plane    and    solid), 
trigonometry   (including  plane  surveying), 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  Latin  (includ- 
ing Caesar,  Virgil  and  Cicero),  the  elements 
of  physics,  chemistry  (including  the  chem- 
istry of  soils),  botany,  geqlogy  and  zoology 
(including    entomology)."      I   do  not   say 
that  a  curriculum  such  as  is  outlined  here 
would  be,    in   any   sense,   beyond  what  it 
should  be,  but  the  teacher  who  would  under- 
take to  teach  all  these  branches  would  be 
little    less    than    a    walking    encyclopedia. 
Any  natural  grouping  of  these  subjects  and 
any  adequate  teaching  of  them  would  almost 
necessarily  require  the  work  of  from  three 
to  five  good  teachers,  but  it  would  be  simply 
physically  impossible  for  any  one  man,  to 
teach  all  of  these  subjects  in  a  way  which 
would  convey  any  adequate  conception  of 
them  to  the  ordinary  scholar,  within  the 
period  usually  prescribed  for  a  high  school 
course.      A  high  school,  with  such  a  cur- 
riculum, would  fit  the  average  student  for 
admission  into  any  of  our  best  colleges,  sav- 
ing perhaps  where  Greek  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  modern  Romance  languages  might  be 
required.      Such  a  course  I  believe  is  the 
one   at    which    the    standard    high    school 
should  aim;  and,  if  several  townships  were 
to  unite  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
rural  high  schools,  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  act  of  1895,  ^^^  ^^s  supplement  of  the 
29th  of  May,  1907,  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  the  issuing  of  bonds 
for  the  establishment  of  joint  high  schools, 
I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  their  maintaining 
such  a  curriculum  as  is  indicated  by  the 
qualifications   of   the   teacher   above   men- 
tioned. 

Such  a  curriculum  would  include  the  sci- 
ences which  underlie  agriculture,  and,  in 
their  application,  could  include  more  or 
less  of  practical  instruction  in  the  calling 


which  involves  more  of  science  than  any 
other,  and  is  most  indispensable  in  provid- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  man.  So  important 
has  this  subject  become  that  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  providing 
for  congressional  aid  to  the  several  states 
in  establishing  agricultural  rural  high 
schools.  This  subject  has  been  alluded  to 
by  the  State  Superintendent  more  than 
once,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Penn- 
sylvania, if  a  state  such  as  ours,  with  our 
resources  and  capabilities,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  gratuity  and  foster- 
ing care  of  the  United  States  government 
in  establishing  such  schools.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  digression,  for  which  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned,  because  of  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  education  in  general, 
nor  even  to  allude  to  its  aesthetic  and  ethical 
sides;  and  yet  I  may  be  pardoned,  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher  for  the  standard  high 
school  and  in  view  of  what  I  regard  as  an 
important  omission  therein,  if  I  allude  to 
what  I  assume  to  be,  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us,  the  general  object  of  an  education. 

It  may  be  included  under  three  heads: 
First,  to  teach  the  scholar  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  know;  second,  to  tell  what  he 
knows;  and,  third,  to  practice  what  he 
knows. 

The  weak  place  in  the  legal  qualifications 
of  the  school  teacher  who  is  legally  quali- 
fied to  teach  in  the  standard  high  school,  as 
outlined  in  the  act  of  '95,  is  not  in  the 
teaching  of  what  the  scholar  ought  to  know 
in  the  way  of  mathematics,  language,  litera- 
ture and  science;  but  rather  in  the  second 
branch  of  what  I  have  outlined  as  the  work 
of  education,  namely,  the  telling  of  what 
he  knows.  There  are  at  least  three  methods 
of  expressing  our  thoughts:  First,  the  pic- 
torial method ;  second,  the  language  method ; 
and,  third,  the  mathematical  method.  The 
first  of  these,  and  one  which  I  regard  as 
extremely  important,  not  only  in  our  high 
school,  but  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 
schools — the  pictorial  method — is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  Freehand  drawing,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
subjects  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  Lan- 
guage is  lame,  in  comparison  with  it,  to 
convey,  in  many  instances,  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  thought  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  desires  to  express  it.  A  dozen 
strokes  of  a  pencil  will  give  a  better  idea, 
to  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject to  be  described,  than  a  page  of  the 
most  luminous  language.  Attempt  to  de- 
scribe a  horse  to  a  man  who  has  never  seen 
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one  and  start  him  out  to  find  one.  I  care 
not  how  careful  and  how  definite  and  how 
luminous  the  description  may  be,  two  pages 
of  a  description  in  language  will  not  equal 
a  dozen  strokes  of  a  pencil  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  competent  to  give  expression  to 
the  idea  through  this  medium^ 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  add  to  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  by  means  of  the  pencil, 
the  ability  to  reduce  that  thought  to  a  prac- 
tical result  by  carryings  it  out  with  the  hand. 

I  would  also  make  compulsory,  along  the 
aesthetic  and  ethical  sides  of  our  common 
school  education,  instruction  in  sight  read- 
ing in  vocal  music. 

Add  these  three  simple  things — freehand 
drawing,  industrial  art  and  singing — to  the 
outline  which  you  have  in  the  act  of  1895, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  outline  a  system  of 
standard  high  schools  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  Pennsylvania,  would  fit  our  young 
people  for  usefulness  far  beyond  anything 
to  which  we  have  attained  in  the  past,  and, 
if  they  desired  it,  would  qualify  them  for 
entrance  upon  a  wider  course  of  study  that 
would  fit  them  for  doing  the  larger  work 
which  is  being  called  for  so  loudly  and  in- 
sistently in  all  departments  of  effort  and 
endeavor  in  the  present  day. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
subjects  which  are  now  prescribed,  and 
taught  but  to  a  limited  extent  in  our 
schools,  that  there  is  a  language  called 
English,  and  that,  in  all  our  getting,  we 
should  get  English!  The  study  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  education  in  this 
day.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  an  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  thought  of  the  day, 
but  it  is  a  cultural  study,  and  brings  to  us 
the  best  thought  of  the  later  centuries. 
Some  men  are  talking  of  high  ideals  in 
education,  and  say  that  the  principal  object 
of  an  education  is  to  create  an  "  atmosphere 
of  culture,"  who  possibly  don't  know  how  to 
spell  atmosphere  and  who  have  no  adequate 
idea  of  what  culture,  as  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  present  generation,  is. 
With  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  their 
feet  they  know  not  where,  they  would 
starve,  if  it  were  not  for  their  more  prac- 
tical brethren  who  are  giving  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  men  and  the  women 
who  are  to  not  only  do  their  share  of  the 
world's  work,  in  an  intelligent  and  master- 
ful way,  but  are  being  trained  for  making 
homes  happy  and  uplifting  the  general 
thought  of  the  people  in  all  that  relates  to 
domestic  happiness,  aesthetic  surroundings 
and  clean,  pure,  wholesome  lives.  Yes,  in 
all  our  getting,  let  us  get  English.  Let  us 
begin  with  instruction  in  it,  by  example,  in 
the  kindergarten  and  let  us  continue  it  un- 


til the  last  utterance  of  the  valedictorian 
on  the  college  commencement  stage.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  place  so  weak  in  our  gen- 
eral school  instruction  as  English.  You 
would  be  amazed,  and  would,  I  know,  feel 
humiliated,  and  that  the  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  was  utterly  disgraced,  if  I 
were  to  give  you  some  examples  of  English 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  through 
the  effort  of  high  school  graduates,  certified 
by  their  principals  as  such,  to  tell,  in  the 
simplest  possible  way,  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible experiences  of  life. 

It  is  a  singular  psychological  fact  that, 
when  one's  mind  is  turned  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, he  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
other  minds  that  are  thinking  along  the 
same  line.  Before  I  began  to  dictate  this 
paper,  I  happened,  quite  incidentally,  to 
mention  our  high  school  system  to  a  prom- 
inent educator.  He  simply  laughed,  and 
said,  "  System !  we  have  no  high  school 
system."  I  will  not  repeat  the  remainder 
of  the  conversation,  for  it  brought  the  blush 
to  my  own  face  and  I  would  spare  yours. 
Less  than  three  4fiys  ago,  in  discussing  with 
the  superintendent  of  a  railroad  the  ex- 
tension of  a  railroad  line,  without  any  inti- 
mation on  my  part  as  to  the  ♦houghts  that 
were  passing  through  my  mind  in  regard 
to  our  high  schools,  he  spoke  of  the  willing- 
ness of  his  road  to  donate  a  lot  for  a  hi^ 
school  building.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  what's  the 
use,  when  there  is  no  system  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  high  schools,  when  teachers 
are  chosen  because  they  are  the  friends  or 
the  neighbors  of  directors,  and  when  books 
are  selected  because  of  what  there  may  be 
in  it  for  somebody  in  the  board  ? "  He 
then  compared  our  own  schools  with  those 
of  other  states  of  which  he  had  knowledge, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  blush  again 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, imperfectly  as  this  subject  has 
been  presented  to  you,  it  is,  I  feel  assured, 
one  of  present,  practical  interest,  and  one 
which  demands  careful  and  practical  con- 
sideration, so  that,  out  of  discussion  and 
comparison  of  views,  we  may  reach  a  con- 
clusion which  will  bring  Pennsylvania  to 
the  front  educationally,  and  g^ve  some  re- 
turn to  the  commonwealth  for  the  immense 
expenditures  of  money  which  are  being 
made  for  the  cause  of  education.  We  have 
been  drifting  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
we  have  no  clearly  defined  chart;  we  have 
no  single,  firm  hand  upon  the  rudder;  our 
educational  craft  is  being  steered  according 
to  the  fancies  and  whims  of  many  who  have 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  haven  to  be 
reached  or  the  best  way  of  reaching  it 
Let  us,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,. 
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first  of  all,  provide  "a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,"  and  partic- 
ularly of  our  high  schools,  and,  with  such  a 
system  fairly  established,  we  will  have  a 
foundation  upon  which  and  from  which 
growth,  development  and  practical  results 
will  be  easily  attained. 

General    Beaver's  address   was   received 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted at  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session  by  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Brower,  D.D., 
First  Reformed  Qiurch,  Greensburg.  Miss 
Leffler  and  Mr.  Shorthouse  favored  the  As- 
sociation by  singing  several  solos,  after 
which  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  was 
read  by  Supt.  Eli  M.  Rapp,  of  Berks  county, 
as  follows: 

REORGANIZATION    OF    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 

Not  SO  many  years  ago  one  of  our  lead- 
ing university  presidents  addressed  an  edu- 
cational gathering  on  "  Reform  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  There  is  a  shrewd  popu- 
lar idea  that  the  presidents  of  great  uni- 
versities are  not  the  best  qualified  persons 
to  say  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  this  impression  will  be 
strengthened  by  this  scholar's  observation  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  "  that  children 
ought  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  when  ten 
years  old."  He  braces  this  proposition  by 
the  time-scarred,  but  always  unsupported 
assertion  that  **  if  the  study  of  languages  is 
good  for  bright  children  who  expect  to  go 
to  college,  it  is  equally  good  for  those  who 
do  not  go."  There  are  millions  of  children 
in  this  country  whose  school  life  extends 
through  a  period  of  less  than  six  years. 

No  man  can  show  that  such  children  can 
be  adequately  benefitted  by  devoting  any 
part  of  this  brief  period  to  the  mummeries 
of  Latin  declension.  It  is  hard  to  write 
patiently  and  respectfully  of  these  eminent 
collegians  who  continue  to  ignore  the  cry- 
ing need  for  a  natural  and  sociological  edu- 
cation, and  go  on  pleading  for  the  retention 
of  educational  standards  established  by 
twelfth-century  monks.  It  is  still  harder 
to  be  respectful  when  this  antiquated  plea 
for  the  dead  languages  is  made  in  the 
name  of  "reform."  The  dead  languages 
have  been  too  long  unburied  I 
•  Coleridge  tells  somewhere  of  a  man  who 
knew  fourteen  languages — mostly  dead,  of 
course — ^and  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
sense  in  any  one  of  them.  Our  present  ed- 
ucational system  aims  more  or  less  at  the 


fourteen  languages,  but  it  puts  little  em- 
phasis on  the  "  word  of  sense."  "  Born 
short"  is  a  frequently  used  phrase.  So  far 
as  I  can  made  out,  it  is  intended  to  imply 
that  nature  has  failed  to  pre-adapt  certain 
children  to  the  processes  of  some  kinds  of 
educational  sausage  mills.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  of  the  educational  theorists  are 
"  born  short "  of  common  sense. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  facts  of 
our  modern  life  is  the  tendency  toward 
scholastic  snobbery.  Whenever  a  college  or 
university  president  talks  or  writes  on  edu- 
cation, his  preachment  is  often  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  hopeful  road  to  any  success 
that  is  worth  while  leads  through  the  doors 
of  the  college.  It  is  of  course  vastly  for- 
tunate that  such  doctrine  is  false.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  the  man  that  makes  the 
success  and  not  the  form  of  his  training. 

The  tendency  also  to  create  a  favored 
class  of  scholastic  patricians  is,  like  every 
other  tendency  to  exclusiveness,  the  child 
of  human  selfishness  and  pride.  Scholastic 
snobbery  is  the  twin-brother  of  wealth 
snobbery,  and  in  most  cases  the  one  is  sup- 
ported by  the  other.  The  people  of  this 
country  who  do  their  thinking  in  large  units 
are  not  always  the  disciples  of  the 
"  wooden-horse  education."  The  one  thing 
that  scholastic  aristocrats  refuse  to  see,  is 
that  forms  of  education  which  make  men 
self-supporting  often  have  as  much,  or 
more,  real  culture-value  than  those  which 
concern  only  the  pedant  or  the  classical 
dilettante. 

Let  not  the  classicists  hug  to  their 
bosoms  the  delusion  that  advocates  of  useful 
education  are  opposed  to  broader  culture, 
or  that  they  propose  a  regime  that  will  not 
afford  every  youth  the  highest  and  freest 
educational  opportunities.  In  pleading  for 
the  boys  and  girls  that  are  not  adapted 
for  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  training, 
they  are  not  striking  at  the  interests  of 
those  others  who  are  fitted  by  natural  taste 
and  abilities  for  the  work  of  the  scholar 
and  the  scientist.  But  I  rejoice  that  we  are 
steadily  moving  away  from  the  vestibule 
and  preparatory  theory  of  education  and 
that  modern  education  regards  the  child 
as  living — not  getting  ready  to  live.  Too 
long  we  have  had  an  educational  "  hold-up  " 
by  the  scholastics  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

It  is  high  time  to  change  front  in  our 
plan  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
organization.  We  boast  of  an  educational 
ladder  that  reaches  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  and  we  see  nothing  amiss 
in  making  our  elementary  schools  prepara- 
tory to  the  high  school  and  the  high  school 
preparatory  to  the  college  and  university. 
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That  which  few  need  all  must  take  under 
this  system.  No  other  great  nation  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  train  everybody  for  every- 
thing, and  nothing — and  do  it  at  public 
expense !  A  system  of  country  schools 
must  be  planned  whose  course  of  instruction 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  95  per 
cent,  who  attend  them  and  who  attend  no 
other  school,  rather  than  with  reference  to 
the  small  remaining  percentage  who  go  on 
to  a  more  advanced  school.  Our  country 
is  getting  too  large  and  our  needs  too  cogi- 
plex  to  train  all  children  alike.  The  tra- 
ditions of  our  country  will  not  sanction  the 
establishment,  as  in  Europe,  of  two  sys- 
tems of  instruction — one  industrial  and  one 
cultural,  one  for  working  classes  and  one 
for  governing  classes.  How  to  organize  the 
schools  so  that  the  needs  of  the  one  class 
of  children  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  other,  and  consequently, 
that  both  the  great  educational  purposes 
may  be  accomplished,  is  the  massive  and 
complex  problem  that  confronts  educators. 
But  too  long  the  industrial  masses,  the  very 
ones  who  stand  most  in  need  of  free  edu- 
cation, have  been  discriminated  against.  It 
is  not  true  that  good  citizenship  is  gauged 
by  a  college  degree  or  familiarity  with 
philosophical  theory.  Some  one  says  that 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  mends  your  shoes 
or  makes  your  clothes  is  likely  to  average 
just  as  safe  and  potential  a  citizen  as  the 
doctor,  lawyer  or  minister.  The  truth  about 
our  modern  education  is  that  it  is  social 
development  of  both  good  and  bad  elements. 
To  a  large  degree  it  is  artificial  and  em- 
piric, and  it  has  not  yet  reached  anywhere 
near  a  rational  psychological  or  sociological 
adjustment.  But  it  is  still  in  the  main  an 
evolved  product  of  social  and  psychological 
necessities,  and  it  provides  the  world  with 
much  that  is  indispensable  to  civilized  life. 

There  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  an 
impassable  gulf  fixed  between  the  life  out 
of  school  and  the  life  in  school.  The  duties 
of  human  life  are  one  thing  and  the  duties 
of  school  life  are  quite  another  thing.  The 
demands  of  society  call  upon  the  school  for 
a  certain  product,  and  the  school  deliber- 
ately sets  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
different  fabric.  Such  a  practice  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  upon  which  the  public 
school  in  America  exists,  and  such  a  prac- 
tice must  find  relief.  What  people  need  in 
human  life  must  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  What  people  most  need  in  the 
activities  of  social  life  must  be  taught  most 
in  the  schools. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell — and  oh! 
for  more  Baileys  in  the  educational  world 
— ^is   right   when   he   says   that   education 


should  develop  out  of  experience,  and  that 
every  school  should  be  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  its  community.  We  can  only  attain 
these  ends  by  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
school  fundamentally.  If  these  propositions 
are  true,  then  the  country  school  must  ex- 
press agricultural  and  coimtry  life. 

This  may  be  done,  as  Bailey  suggests,  not 
by  adding  agriculture  necessarily,  but  by  a 
new  kind  of  teaching  of  customary  sub- 
jects. The  principles  of  arithmetic  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  application  of  them  we  might  as  well 
have  problems  that  have  relation  to  the 
country  and  farming  conditions  as  those 
we  now  have,  which  are  mostly  theoretical. 
Our  arithmetics  are  models  of  city  prob- 
lems, fine  examples  of  city  business  details 
— of  stocks  and  bonds,  of  banks,  and  the 
city  world ;  but  you  find  no  feeding  rations 
to  compound,  no  problems  in  feeding  plants, 
no  problems  of  soil  culture,  not  one  problem 
having  to  do  with  a  single  practical  agri- 
cultural condition.  Arithmetic  can  be  so 
taught  as  in  ten  years  to  revolutionize  the 
agriculture  of  the  State. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  geography,  his- 
tory, spelling,  and  every  other  branch 
taught  in  our  schools.  Nature  study  and 
agricultural  teaching  are  not  something  to 
be  added  to  the  country  school  system, 
something  extraneous  and  external ;  but  in- 
ternal, and  in  time  as  much  a  part  of 
school  work  as  oxygen  is  a  part  of  the  air. 
Instead  of  putting  agriculture  into  the 
country  school  let  us  put  the  school  into 
agriculture — into  right  relation  to  its  en- 
vironment. The  country  child  enters  school 
with  senses  keen,  character  in  full  tide  of 
formation,  and  the  impulse  to  act  fully  or- 
ganized. How  the  work  of  the  children 
upon  the  farm  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
school,  concentrated  and  expanded;  how 
this  great,  spontaneous,  ever-increasing  in- 
terest is  to  be  made  use  of,  how  this  organ- 
ized energy  is  to  be  turned  into  the  main 
life  current,  are  questions  that  the  properly 
trained  teacher  only  can  solve. 

This  reorganization,  of  course,  will  de- 
mand a  new  type  of  teachers,  better  paid 
and  better  trained  than  the  old,  and  will  also  j 
necessitate  a  new  type  of  control  of  country 
schools.  Our  social  fabric  is  so  closely 
woven  that  anything  affecting  one  portion 
affects  all. 

It  is  time  we  understood  this.  When  we 
do  we  will  give  more  attention  to  the 
selection  of  teachers.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect our  girls  and  boys  to  think  the 
farm  the  best  place  for  them  when 
they  are  taught  daily  to  aspire  to  some- 
thing erroneously  set  forth  as  higher  and 
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nobler?  And  how  can  we  expect  any  other 
kind  of  teaching  when  we  don't  demand  any 
other  kind  ?  How  can  we  expect  different 
results?  And  yet  we  send  them  to  teach- 
ers who  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  section  of  land  and  a  section  house  on  a 
railroad. 

If  we  desire  a  reorganization  of  country 
schools  we  must:  (i)  Require  our  normal 
schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  instructing  our  children  in  agri- 
cultural knowledge;  (2)  emphasize  more 
manual  and  industrial  training  and  require 
district  schools  to  maintain  school  gardens; 
and  (3)  require  the  consolidation  of  schools 
and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  high 
schools.  Our  thirteen  normal  schools  are 
doing  a  grand  work,  and  have  done  more 
to  rescue  the  country  school  from  its  low 
estate  than  any  other  agency;  but  they  can 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  doing 
in  building  up  a  distinct  rural  system  of 
education.  Will  they  ever  wake  up  to  their 
splendid  opportunities  and  do  the  greatest 
service  that  can  be  done  by  preparing 
teachers  with  specific  training  for  country 
educational  work?  The  vast  majority  of 
teachers  know  nothing  about  farming  in 
any  of  its  branches  and  care  less,  thereby 
consciously  or  unconsciously  instilling  a 
dislike  for  the  farm  in  the  highly  impres- 
sionable minds  of  their  pupils,  thus  defeat- 
ing manifest  destiny.  Every  child  of  any 
race  hungers  for  knowledge.  He  glories 
in  the  acquisition  of  self-found  information. 
But  when  he  goes  to  school,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  his  entire  nature 
is  warped,  his  ambition  is  crippled,  his 
hopes  frustrated.  His  mind  is  either 
starved  by  feeding  on  cold  facts,  or  imagi- 
nation and  theory  jostle  and  crowd  out  ob- 
servation and  the  practical.  The  result  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  bit  of  amorphous  humanity, 
incompetent,  discontented,  a  failure.  Will 
the  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools  ever  pre- 
pare teachers  who  are  able  to  impart  to 
their  pupils  the  beauteous  and  profitable 
truths  of  growing  things,  who  can  inspire 
and  stimulate  a  love  for  the  garden,  the 
farm,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry, 
household  economics  ?  Then  it  seems  to  me 
there  will  be  little  left  in  the  educational 
world  to  be  desired.  The  kind  of  teachers 
we  want  and  must  have  are  those  who  can 
gather  their  classes  about  them,  as  a  hen 
her  brood,  and  interest  them  in  the  con- 
ception, the  growth,  and  the  fruiting  of 
things.  This  is  the  study  of  life.  It  is 
revelation — ^life  revealed.  It  is  mastering 
step  by  step  God's  creative  processes  in  the 
sweetest,  simplest  manner. 

My  second  suggestion  was :  That  district 
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schools  be  required  to  maintain  school  ex- 
perimental gardens  and  emphasize  manual 
traming  and  the  industrial  phase  of  educa- 
tion. A  teacher  properly  trained  will  re- 
joice in  her  school  garden.  She  will  be 
able  to  open  Nature's  sealed  books  and 
translate  her  hieroglyphics  into  beautiful 
stones  more  fascinating  than  ^sop's 
I^ables  or  Arabian  Nights,  and  her  teach- 
mg  will  promote  wisdom,  industry,  judg- 
ment, skill,  self-reliance.  Our  dear  land  is 
away  behind  some  other  countries  in  this 
matter  of  school  gardens.  Not  one  of  our 
Normal  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  has  any 
garden  comparable  even  to  the  Hyannis 
Normal  of  Massachusetts. 

The  school  garden  is  not  necessarily  a 
school  ground  garden;  it  need  not  be  a 
garden  for  the  school,  but  a  garden  made 
and  cared  for  by  the  school  children  more 
or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  parents 
or  teachers.  I  can  attest  to  the  success  of 
this  away-from-school  gardening  as  I  was 
instrumental  last  spring  in  starting  scores 
of  experimental  home  gardens  and  home 
industrial  work  through  the  organization 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  This  club  move- 
ment was  the  most  popular  movement  ever 
inaugurated  among  our  country  people- 
nearly  1,200  boys  and  girls  becoming  char- 
ter members.  Without  doubt  country  boys 
and  girls  need  to  have  more  of  a  chance  to 
use  their  hands  under  school  auspices,  and, 
when  our  schools  both  rural  and  urban  give 
a  hundred  times  more  vocational  training 
than  they  do,  our  boast  that  our  school  sys- 
tem is  the  best  on  earth  won't  appear  so 
ridiculous.  After  all  there  is  more  educa- 
tion in  work  than  there  is  in  books.  We 
have  talked  long  enough  of  the  dignity  of 
work.  It  is  high  time  that  our  children  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  real  means  of 
becoming  dignified  by  such  performance. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  work 
with  their  hands.  Physical  activity  is  the 
dominant  impulse  of  childhood. 

More  and  more  we  must  emphasize  con- 
struction and  giving  out.  I  have  prayed  to 
Almighty  God  for  wisdom,  power,  and 
language  with  which  to  set  free  the  reser- 
voirs of  physical  activity  pent  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  children  in  this  our  common- 
wealth. There  has  been  more  cruelty  prac- 
ticed against  the  dumb  and  innocent  child 
under  the  guise  of  education  than  the  world 
has  yet  dreamed  of.  The  enormous  waste 
of  time,  which  has  been  covered  under  the 
obscure  excuse  of  mental  discipline,  more 
and  more  appals  the  student  of  child  nature 
who  discovers  the  large  demand  in  every 
child  for  self-expression  in  the  form  of 
creative  and  constructive  work. 
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If  a  child  does  manual  work  during  one- 
half  of  the  school  day  he  will  do  more 
mental  work  in  the  other  half  than  if  he 
were  to  do  mental  work  all  the  day.  Booker 
Washington  has  demonstrated  that  indus- 
trial education  is  better  than  book  learning 
for  the  average  negro;  it  is  also  better  for 
the  average  white;  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  scholastics  allow  the  people  to 
find  it  out.  Education  should  be  for  service 
as  well  as  for  "  sweetness  and  light."  Our 
children  should  be  able  to  do  things  as 
well  as  know  about  things ;  and  in  the  doing 
of  things  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
culture  as  well.  Will  our  educational  lead- 
ers ever  discover  this  ? 

My  third  and  last  suggestion  was  the 
consolidated  agricultural  high  schools  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  plan  outlined  for  dis- 
trict schools,  only  larger,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  better  equipped.  Good  roads  and 
motor  vehicles  will  solve  the  consolidation 
problem.  Such  a  school  will  centralize 
other  things  too.  It  will  centralize  laun- 
dering, bsJcing,  butter-making,  the  good 
roads  idea,  etc.,  so  that  the  country  women 
may  put  out  the  drudgery  of  the  house  and 
have  time  for  social  culture  and  home  com- 
panionship. The  three  R's  will  continue  to 
be  taught,  but  some  time  will  also  be  given 
to  the  three  H's,  the  head,  the  hand,  the 
heart.  In  such  schools  plain  blacksmithing 
and  carpentry  for  the  boys,  cooking  and 
sewing  for  girls,  social  and  political  econ- 
omy, farm  accounts  including  shipping, 
marketing,  and  banking  for  both  sexes,  can 
be  added.  Laboratories  may  also  g^ve  in- 
struction in  experimental  physics  and 
chemistry.  Schools  of  this  kind  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  science  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  practice  on  the  farm. 
Such  schools  have  yet  to  come  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  so-called  township  high  schools 
are  aping  entirely  too  much  the  city  and 
borough  high  schools,  only  that  they  are 
a  great  deal  less  efficient.  Of  course  our 
legislation  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  condi- 
tion. Observe  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the 
scholastic  in  inspiring  township  high  school 
legislation  by  requiring  a  collegian  for 
such  schools.  A  graduate  from  an  agricul- 
tural college  or  of  some  industrial  or  tech- 
nical school  is  not  eligible  although  he 
might  be  worth  more  to  such  schools  and 
communities  than  10,000  classicists  rolled 
up  in  a  bundle  altogether.  Our  greatest 
need  at  this  time  in  Pennsylvania  is  an 
educational  Moses  who  will  break  the 
shackles  of  tradition  and  lead  us  out  of 
educational  bondage. 

Will  the  country  children  ever  get  a 
square  deal  educationally?  After  all,  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation  in  the  final  analysis 


rests  upon  Agriculture.  Friends:  Nothing* 
that  has  come  to  pass  since  the  Resurrec- 
tion is  more  wonderful  than  the  growth  of 
this  country  of  ours,  nor  has  anything  hap- 
pened  since  more  important  than  the  g^ave 
questions  of  social,  political  and  financial 
economy  confronting  us  to-day.  Upon  the 
correct  solution  of  these  problems  depends 
our  future  happiness  and  welfare.  Danger 
lies  in  the  nature  of  these  problems  and  the 
cunning  brains  and  bold  hands  that  manipu- 
late them.  We  may  thank  God  with  grate- 
ful hearts  that  we  have  in  the  White  House 
to-day  a  fearless  leader.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  this  man  of  destiny 
realizes  the  danger,  recognizes  the  enemy, 
and  is  determined  to  give  him  battle. 

But,  however  valiant,  he  cannot  win 
alone.  We,  the  people,  must  fight  with 
him.  And  he  must  depend  in  this  fight 
largely  upon  the  country  people.  So  it  is 
to  the  farm  where  industry  woven  into 
everyday  life  makes  us  tireless;  where 
difficulties  met  and  overcome  every  day 
make  us  strong  and  fearless;  where  daily 
meetings  with  nature's  truth  cause  us  to 
love  the  truth  and  detest  the  shams; 
where  fathers  and  mothers  join  in  forming 
the  characters  of  their  children,  and  where 
daily  outdoor  life  and  good  food  give  clean 
morals  and  clear  minds  prompt  to  detect 
and  swift  to  condemn  the  wrong,  that  the 
great  President — destiny's  favored  and 
chosen  son — must  look  for  help  in  the 
mighty  struggle  that  is  begun  for  justice, 
the  right,  and  a  square  deal. 

Supt.  T.  S.  Davis,  of  Blair  county,  fol- 
lowed Supt.  Rapp  in  the  discussion  of  the 
rural  school  problem : 

REORGANIZING  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  said  of  James  Madison  that  his 
intense  application  and  severe  accuracy  al- 
ways exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  he 
spoke.  "  When  he  had  finished  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  said."  The  same  words  apply 
to  my  friend  Rapp.  I  have  heard  him  on 
three  separate  occasions  discuss  the  country 
school  problem;  once  before  a  superinten- 
dents* convention,  again  before  a  directors' 
convention,  composed  principally  of  direc- 
tors from  cities  and  boroughs,  and  now  at 
this  meeting. 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  the  paper  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  country  school 
directors  will  not  hear  it  nor  read  it  I 
suggest  that  we  county  superintendents  call 
attention  to  this  admirable  paper  at  our 
county  conventions  and  advise  such  as  take 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  to 
read  it.  Much  good  may  be  done  in  this 
way  that  will  at  least  set  the  country  school 
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director  thinking;  but  after  all  the  country 
school  director  is  only  a  measure  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  only 
sure  way  to  reach  the  community  is  through 
the  children.  So  the  best  way  we  can  do 
the  work  toward  the  ideal  is  to  preach  to 
the  teachers  and  through  them  to  the  chil- 
dren, in  order  that,  when  they  become  the 
voters  and  directors,  these  high  dreams 
may  be  realized. 

When  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  shall  have 
country  schools  that  express  agricultural 
and  country  life;  when  we  have  school 
gardens  and  centralized  township  agricul- 
tural high  schools;  when  the  graduates  of 
these  shall  be  able  to  spell  and  read  and 
cipher  in  arithmetic  as  well  as  the  city  high 
school  graduate  now  does  when  she  takes 
an  examination  in  the  county  for  a  teach- 
er*s  certificate;  when  every  school  house  in 
the  country  and  its  surroundings  is  a  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  instead  of  a  blot  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  when  every  teacher 
in  the  country  is  paid  such  a  salary  that  it 
may  become  desirable  to  make  teaching  a 
permanent  business;  when  the  great  ma- 
jority of  country  boys  and  girls  become  so 
thoroughly  enamored  with  the  joy  of  a 
country  life  that  they  shall  no  longer  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  cities;  when  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  able  annually  to 
take  a  three  months'  trip  to  Europe,  the 
Thousand  Isles,  the  Rockies,  or  some  other 
safe  and  sure  retreat,  and  when  every  di- 
rector in  every  county  shall  at  the  county 
convention  cast  his  vote  for  him  and  for 
him  only  at  an  increase  of  salary — then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  millennium  be  at 
hand. 

State  Supt.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  says: 
"The  ideal  school  is  not  attainable.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  desirable.  If  we  had  it, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  use  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  derive  the  full  measure  of  benefit 
from  it.  We  have  to  grow  up  to  the  higher 
planes  before  we  can  be  helped  by  ideal 
conditions."  He  advocates  what  he  calls 
"Standard  Schools  for  the  Country  Dis- 
tricts."    His  model  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  grounds  shall  comprise  at  least 
three  acres,  with  plots  for  forest  trees,  fruit 
trees,  school  garden  and  play  ground,  and 
with  neat,  tasteful  walks,  etc.  This  is  an 
excellent  "ideal,"  and  in  several  states  is 
being  attained,  thus  serving  as  a  "  stand- 
ard'  for  other  country  communities. 

2.  The  building  should  be  constructed  of 
such  size  as  to  afford  plenty  of  cloak  room, 
etc.  The  architecture  should  be  simple  and 
attractive,  the  floors  and  wainscoating  to  be 
of  yellow  birch,  with  walls  and  ceiling  of 
steel,  the  former  painted  a  light  buff  and 
the  latter  a  light  cream.  * 


3.  The  windows  should  be  at  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  pupils  when  seated. 

4.  The  furniture  should  consist  of  a 
slate  blackboard,  single  adjustable  desks, 
recitation  settees  and  chairs  for  teacher  and 
possible  visitors. 

5.  A  library  case  and  suitable  books. 

6.  Pictures  and  statuary  of  real  artistic 
merit. 

7.  Nfecessary  maps,  globes,  etc. 

8.  Stove  with  jacket,  and  ventilating 
shaft  in  chimney. 

9.  Water  supply  ample  and  pure. 

10.  Outbuildings  in  the  rear  of  lot  sur- 
rounded bv  evergreen  trees. 

11.  A  good  fence  around  school  ground. 
IQ,  A  workshop  for  the  boys  and  one  also 

for  the  girls. 

I  wish  we  could  have  such  a  house  in 
every  rural  district  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  far  from  having  them  now. 

State  Supt.  Carrington,  of  Missouri,  in 
addition  to  working  for  more  efficient  super- 
vision for  the  country  school  has  been  ad- 
vocating making  the  county  the  unit  for 
school  revenue  purposes.  Mr.  Carrington 
is  making  some  progress  with  consolidation. 
He  says: 

"Too  long  have  we  striven  to  locate  a 
school  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley. 
Instead  of  ten  thousand  school  districts  in 
Missouri,  it  would  be  better  of  there  were 
only  one  thousand.  We  would  then  have 
a  thousand  high  schools,  instead  of  the 
three  hundred  at  present.  If  properly  dis- 
tributed, there  would  be  a  high  school  with- 
in six  miles  of  every  home — a  thing  to  be 
desired.  Until  this  is  accomplished  Mis- 
souri cannot  claim  to  have  a  school  for 
every  child."  He  has  also  issued  a  course 
of  study  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  for 
the  country  schools  of  his  state.  The  sub- 
jects are  grouped  under  the  following  gen- 
eral heads: 

1.  Studies  on  soil. 

2.  Roads,  importance  and  improvement. 

3.  Studies  on  seeds  and  related  subjects. 

4.  Studies  on  plants. 

5.  Orcharding  and  gardening. 

6.  Studies  of  insects. 

7.  Stock  raising  and  feeding. 

The  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have 
also  taken  a  decided  advance  step  toward 
the  improvement  of  their  country  schools. 
Space  and  time  will  not  permit  telling  what 
they  have  done,  but  they  are  not  behind 
either  Maine  or  Missouri. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Jknuary  23,  1907, 
says:  "Among  the  most  intolerant  things 
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done  in  American  life  stands  out  the  per- 
sistency with  which  our  educators  go  into 
a  new  community  and  disregard  the  local 
interests  important  and  dear  to  the  parents 
and  pupils,  placing  the  school  emphasis,  too 
nearly  all  of  it,  on  the  remote,  as  in  the 
possibilities  of  becoming  president,  or  on 
the  language  of  a  people  who  knew  far  less 
than  we,  failing  to  give  the  youth  informa- 
tion about  the  things  with  which  he  or  she 
must  deal.  But  far  worse,  this  course  tends 
actually  to  rob  the  pupil  of  his  or  her  in- 
spiration for  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
home,  the  farm,  the  shop,  or  other  work  in 
which  at  least  90  per  cent,  must  engage." 

How  does  that  suit  you.  Brother  Rapp? 

To  remedy  this  Mr.  Hays  gives  the  iol- 
lowing  plan :  "  The  one-room  school  must 
become  the  four-room  consolidated  school, 
so  that  a  man  trained  to  teach  agriculture 
and  a  woman  trained  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics may  here  find  that  fair  wage  and 
that  long  tenure  of  office  which  will  war- 
rant them  in  thoroughly  preparing  for 
their  important  task.  The  faculty  of  four 
or  five  teachers  can  conduct  a  ten-year 
course  extending  through  the  eight  prim- 
ary school  years  and  two  years  of  the  high 
school  for  the  150  children  from  as  many 
farms  in  an  area  of  twenty-five  square 
miles.  The  cottage  of  the  principal,  the 
plantations  of  timber,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
ornamental  plants,  the  plots  for  field  crops, 
fertilizer  demonstrations  and  farm  manage- 
ment lessons,  the  laboratory  and  practice 
room  and  the  vital  connection  the  teachers 
can  have  by  cooperating  with  parents  in 
the  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes 
will  serve  to  weave  into  the  pupil's  nature 
the  elements  of  a  true  education  in  country 
life." 

At  the  Louisville  meeting:  in  1906  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  Supt.  O.  J. 
Kern,  who  has  given  this  country  school 
problem  so  much  thought  that  he  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Nation's  educators  to 
the  schools  of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois, 
in  a  paper  read  before  that  body,  advocates 
school  garden  work,  manual  training  and 
domestic  arts  for  the  country  school,  in- 
struction as  to  farm  animal  life,  farm  eco- 
nomics, and  the  consolidated  country 
school.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  these 
things  are  much  the  same  as  those  quoted 
in  this  paper  from  Hon.  W.  M.  Hays. 

We  find  a  movement  all  over  the  country 
toward  the  reorganization  of  the  country 
school.  We  are  in  favor  of  it  but  what 
shall  happen  when  all  this  comes  to  pass? 
What  problems  shall  then  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educational  public?  Will  it 
be  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says  in  his 


essay  on  Self-reliance :  "  Society  never  ad- 
vances. It  recedes  as  fast  on  one  side  as  it 
gains  on  the  other."  Its  progress  is  only 
apparent,  like  the  workers  of  a  tread-milL 
For  everything  that  is  given  something  is 
taken.  What  a  contrast  between  the  well- 
clad,  reading,  writing,  thinking  American, 
with  a  watch,  a  pencil  and  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  his  pocket  and  the  naked  New 
Zealander,  whose  property  is  a  club,  a  spear, 
a  mat  and  an  undivided  twentieth  of  a  shed 
to  sleep  under.  But  compare  the  health 
of  the  two  men  and  you  shall  see  that  his 
aboriginal  strength  the  white  man  has  lost 
If  the  traveller  tells  us  truly,  strike  the  sav- 
age with  a  broad  axe  and  in  a  day  or  two 
the  flesh  shall  unite  and  heal  as  if  yoa 
struck  the  blow  into  soft  pitch  and  the 
same  blow  shall  send  the  white  man  to  his 
grave.  The  civilized  man  has  built  a 
coach,  but  has  lost  the  use  of  his  feet  He 
has  a  fine  Geneva  watch,  but  has  lost  the 
skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  sun.  His 
note-books  impair  his  memory;  his  libraries 
overload  his  wit.  The  harm  of  the  im- 
proved machinery  may  compensate  its  good. 

"  Hudson  and  Behring  accomplished  so 
much  in  their  fishing  boats  as  to  astonish 
Parry  and  Franklin,  whose  equipment  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  science  and  art 
Galileo,  with  an  opera-glass,  discovered  a 
more  splendid  series  of  facts  than  any  one 
since.  Columbus  found  the  New  World  in 
an  undecked  boat  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
periodical  disuse  and  perishing  of  means 
and  machinery  which  were  introduced  with 
loud  laudation  a  few  years  or  centuries  be- 
fore." 

Might  this  hold  true  of  our  country 
schdol  with  its  often  squalid  surroundings 
unhygienic  construction,  inefficient  teaching 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  life  unlovely  if 
it  were  changed  to  the  new  patent  process 
school  of  which  we  have  been  reading^  and 
hearing?  "  Perish  the  thought !  "  And  yet 
when  we  come  to  look  around  at  the  men 
and  women  educated  there,  when  we  see 
the  professions,  farms,  stores,  manufac- 
tures, marts,  etc.,  managed  by  their  pro- 
duct, we  are  loath  to  speak  slightingly  or  in 
tones  of  disparagement  of  the  old-time 
country  school  as  it  existed  and  to  a  gn"C2it 
extent  still  exists.  When  its  venerable 
battered  walls  have  been  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  centralized  township  agricul- 
tural high  school  advocated  so  ably  by 
Supt  Rapp,  of  Berks  county,  Penna.,  and 
the  new  consolidated  school  spoken  of  by 
Supt  Kern,  of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois, 
in  that  admirable  book  of  his,  "Among 
Country  Schools,"  which  everyone  inter- 
ested in  country  schools  should  read;  ^vhen 
this  comes  to  pass  I  shall  hail  with  joy  the 
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rising  sun,  but  would  like  to  apply  to  the 
"Old  Ragged  Beggar,"  personified,  the 
epitaph  of  Robert  Bums  written  on  the 
tombstone  of  a  friend, 

"An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 
As  e'er  God  with  His  image  blest! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth ; 
Few  hearts  like  his,  with  virtue  warm'd, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed; 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss, 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this." 

Supt.  O.  A.  Kilbourne,  of  Potter  county, 
continued  the  discussion  as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  hindrances,  necessities  and  possi- 
bilities of  our  rural  schools  as  we  find  them 
to-day.  In  the  ten  minutes  allotted  to  me 
for  this  discussion  I  can  scarcely  do  more 
than  name  two  or  three  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  and  briefly  suggest  the  necessary 
remedies. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  to  good  work  in  our  country 
schools  is  the  failure  to  secure  and  retain 
eflScient  teachers.  Under  present  condi- 
tions many  of  these  schools  must  necessarily 
be  taught  by  beginners.  And  while  many 
of  these  are  doing  good  work,  the  work  of 
many  others  is  crude  and  unproductive. 
School  boards  as  a  rule  do  not  discriminate 
carefully  between  the  efficient  and  the  in- 
efficient, and  often  the  poorest  are  retained 
and  the  best  permitted  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  most  of  them  securing  positions 
finally  in  some  of  the  village  or  city  schools. 
Their  places  are  filled  by  other  beginners 
who  in  turn  are  attracted  elsewhere  if  they 
show  that  their  services  are  valuable.  Even 
a  good  teacher  can  accomplish  compara- 
tively little  in  one  seven  or  eight  months' 
term,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to 
change  teachers  every  year.  Thus  the 
children  are  not  only  at  the  disadvantage 
of  being  taught  always  by  inexperienced 
teachers,  but  they  miss  the  influence  and  in- 
spiration that  comes  from  long-continued 
associations  with  the  same  teacher.  The 
increase  in  the  minimum  salaries  ought  to 
help  this  matter,  but  this  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  Higher  salaries  will  not  neces- 
sarily bring  about  better  teaching  nor  longer 
tenure.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  much  bene- 
fit to  the  schools  from  the  increased  salaries 
if  we  employ  the  same  teachers  with  the 
same  qualifications.  Our  Legislature  has 
done  its  part;  there  is  now  a  duty  for 
superintendents,  the  school  boards  and  the 
teachers  themselves.  Many  teachers  will 
make,  and  are  making,  voluntarily,  the  prep- 
aration necessary  to  do  better  work  in  or- 
der to  earn  the  better  salaries.     Teachers 


who  are  not  willing  to  make  this  prepara- 
tion must  be  required  to  give  place  to  others 
who  are. 

Another  hindrance  is  the  lack  of  close 
supervision.  The  county  superintendent 
with  several  hundred  schools,  scattered 
over  an  area  of  more  than  one  thousand 
square  miles  as  is  the  case  in  my  own 
county,  can  do  little  more  in  the  way  of 
supervision  than  to  make  one  brief  call  at 
each  school  during  the  year.  The  value  of 
close  supervision  in  other  lines  of  work  is 
universally  recognized.  Our  industrial  in- 
stitutions have  their  superintendents,  as- 
sistant superintendents,  overseers,  and  fore- 
men. It  would  be  considered  very  bad 
business  management  to  employ  a  force  of 
workmen  of  little  or  no  experience  and 
allow  them  to  put  in  the  time  with  no  super- 
vision other  than  an  annual  visit  of  an  hour 
or  two  from  the  general  superintendent. 
The  necessity  for  close  supervision  is  just 
as  great  in  the  case  of  our  schools  as  it  is 
in  the  business  and  industrial  world. 

Some  of  the  laws  passed  by  our  Legisla- 
ture for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rural  schools  are,  in  effect,  a  positive  injury 
to  the  schools  they  are  intended  to  benefit. 
The  high  school  tuition  act  of  1905  is  one 
of  these.  This  law  permits  children  resid- 
ing in  a  district  which  does  not  maintain 
a  high  school  to  attend  a  high  school  in  a 
nearby  district  and  requires  the  district  in 
which  they  reside  to  pay  their  tuition. 
The  vicious  part  of  this  law  is  that  which 
makes  the  principal  of  the  high  school  the 
one  to  decide  upon  the  qualification  of  the 
students  for  high  school  work.  As  is  well 
known,  the  standard  for  admission  to  high 
schools  is  not  uniform,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  very  low.  Besides  this,  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  is  often  interested,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,  in  increasing  the  at- 
tendance and  building  up  a  large  school. 
The  result  is  that  in  some  instances  children 
who  should  be  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade 
of  the  common  school  course  are  admitted 
as  high  school  students  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts pay  the  bills.  This  is  not  only  unjust 
and  burdensome  to  the  districts  but  it  is 
an  injury  to  the  children  themselves. 
There  should  be  an  amendment  to  this  law 
placing  the  duty  of  examining  and  admit- 
ting these  students  to  high  school  in  the 
hands  of  some  disinterested  person.  The 
county  superintendent  could  perform  this 
duty  without  much  increase  in  his  present 
work,  or  in  counties  holding  final  examina- 
tions in  the  common  school  studies  admis- 
sion to  high  school  could  be  based  upon  the 
county  common  school  diploma. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that 
has  been  so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  work 
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of  our  schools  during  the  past  two  years 
as  the  non-attendance  of  many  children  on 
account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  vaccina- 
tion law.  To  say  nothing  of  the  people 
who  would  like  to  have  their  children  in 
school,  but  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
are  opposed  to  having  them  vaccinated, 
there  is  another  class  to  whom  the  law  is  a 
welcome  and  very  effective  means  of  evad- 
ing the  compulsory  attendance  law.  If  a 
parent  does  not  care  to  have  his  boy  go  to 
school,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  refuse  to 
have  him  vaccinated  (or  refuse  to  show  his 
certificate  if  he  has  been  vaccinated)  and 
he  not  only  will  not  be  compelled  to  go  to 
school  but  will  be  sent  home  if  he  does  go. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  three  hundred 
children  were  out  of  school  in  Potter 
county  during  the  past  year  on  this  ac- 
count. That  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  school  children  in  the 
county.  If  we  are  to  purchase  immunity 
from  small-pox  for  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
our  children  by  permitting  the  other  five 
per  cent,  to  grow  up  uneducated,  such  im- 
munity, desirable  as  it  is,  is  too  expensive. 
The  last  division  of  my  subject  is  much 
too  large  for  the  time  allotted  to  me:  The 
Possibilities  of  the  Rural  School.  It 
would  require  this  whole  session  and  a 
much  better  speaker  than  I  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  theme.  Just  as  "  The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples,"  so  is  the  ouiet  country, 
away  from  the  distractions  of  the  more 
strenuous  life  of  the  busy  town,  the  ideal 
place  for  a  school.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  great  advantages  in  the  system  of 
close  organization  that  is  possible  in  the 
city  schools;  but  along  with  these  advan- 
tages there  are  disadvantages  that  the  coun- 
try schools  know  not  of.  And  there  are 
opportunities  that  come  to  the  country 
schoool  that  can  never  be  possible  in  the 
crowded  centers  of  population.  Some  one 
has  recently  said,  "  The  real  force  that  de- 
velops mental  power  and  upbuilds  char- 
acter, the  end  and  aim  of  all  true  education, 
comes  through  the  nersonal  touch  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  life  of  the  pupil."  The 
importance  to  the  child  of  this  unconscious 
influence  of  the  teacher's  personality  is 
clearly  recognized.  How  much  greater  is 
this  influence  when  the  teacher  comes  in 
close  contact  with  the  child  and  is  his  friend 
and  companion  as  well  as  teacher.  In  the 
large  graded  schools  there  is  but  little  pos- 
sibility for  this  indivdual,  personal  interest. 
The  children  are  taught  in  the  mass  rather 
than  singly — collectively  rather  than  as  in- 
dividuals. The  country  teacher  has  greater 
opportunity  to  come  into  close  contact  with 
her  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  school.  There 
are  the  walks  to  and  from  school,  the  long 


noon  hour,  the  many  evenings  and  Satur- 
days in  which  she  is  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  her  pupils.  Then  the  coun- 
try school  is  nearer  to  nature — the  woods 
and  fields,  with  their  opportunities  for  na- 
ture study  and  work  in  elementary  science. 

The  rural  school,  in  spite  of  all  its  hind- 
rances, is  doing  a  noble  work.  And  when 
the  time  comes  that  all  the  children  shall 
be  in  school  and  all  the  schools  shall  have 
good  teachers,  when  some  system  of  local 
supervision  shall  insure  proper  grading  and 
classification,  with  a  high  school  course  for 
each  pupil  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it— 
when  these  things  come,  either  through  a 
revision  and  reorganization  of  the  school 
system  or  as  improvements  upon  the  present 
system,  then  will  some  of  the  higher  pos- 
sibilities of  these  schools  be  realized. 

Prof.  Jay,  State  College,  said  that  he  had 
never  listened  to  a  more  wholesome  paper 
that  Supt.  Rapp*s.      The  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools 
is  increasing,  and  will  soon  become  insist- 
ant.     My  work  has  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  government  experiment  sta- 
tions, from  which  the  farmers  are  deriving 
great  benefit.      Thousands  of  farmers  are 
now  going  to  these  stations  for  their  knowl- 
edge.    These  men  demand  that  their  chil- 
dren get  some  instruction  in  the  schools 
which  will  help  them  on  the  farm.      I  do 
not  know  how  this  instruction  is  to  be  given, 
but  it  must  be  given,  either  directly  with 
the  subject  of  agriculture  taught,  or  indi- 
rectly, or  the  farmer's  children  will  never 
grow  up  in  harmony  with  their  surround- 
ings.    How  are  teachers  to  be  fitted  to  do 
this  work?      Finally,  the  Normal  Schools 
will  do  it.      Until  then  the  work  must  be 
done  by  the  summer  schools.      I  recently 
listened  to  a  body  of  college  presidents  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  proper  subjects 
to  put  into  a  college  curriculum.      Dean 
Davenport   and   President   Harvey   argued 
that  there   is   as   much   cultural   value    in 
studying  the  growth  of  an  ear  of  com  as 
in  studying  I^tin  and  Greek  roots.      And 
this  culture  is  of  special  value  to  the  farm- 
er's  child,    and   satisfies    the    farmer.       It 
has  been  determined  by  the  authorities  of 
State  College  to  establish  a  summer  school 
for  teachers  of  agriculture.      The  author- 
ities are  determined  to  have  a  good  agri- 
cultural college  there. 

Supt.  Moore:  I  don't  criticize  Supt. 
Rapp's  position,  but  I  deorecate  the  gulf 
he  dug  between  higher  education  and  agri- 
cultural training.  It  is  a  suggestive 
thought,  that  without  the  five  per  cent,  who 
get  a  classical  education  and  the  one  per 
cent,  who  don't  labor  with  thefr  hands,  wc 
get  the  scientists  who  are  laboring  to  bring 
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about  these  improvements  in  agriculture 
which  the  writer  of  the  paper  mentioned. 
At  the  Westinghouse  plant  which  we 
visited  yesterday  our  guide  was  a  college 
man,  and  told  us  that  there  are  five  hun- 
dred college  men  employed  there. 

Supt  Hockenbury:  I  think  it  probable 
that  a  good  many  of  Supt.  Moore's  five 
hundred  college  men  are  graduates  of  tech- 
nical schools.  These  minor  differences  of 
opinion  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  rural  school  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion in  America  to-day.  The  high  school 
and  college  are  not  antagonistic  toward 
this  matter;  they  need  light.  Dr.  Dewev 
said  that  what  people  want  is  to  be  toU 
what  they  need.  That  applies  here.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a 
campaign  of  vigorous  enlightenment  on  this 
subject. 

Supt  Hockenbury  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  at  the  next  superintend- 
ents' convention,  and  at  the  association 
meeting  next  year,  this  should  be  a  very 
important  topic. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  suggested  that,  as  the  ex- 
cursion planned  for  this  afternoon  was  de- 
clared off,  it  might  be  well  to  have  to-mor- 
row's program  instead. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  H.  H.  Spayd  it  was 
so  ordered,  the  departments  meeting  at 
1.30  p.  m.,  and  the  general  session  to  be 
opened  at  three  o'clock. 

Reports  of  committees  were  deferred  un- 
til the  afternoon  session.  Supt.  Charles 
Lose  being  absent,  Supt.  Geo.  M.  Philips 
was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  on  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions. 

LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE    APPOINTED. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  a 
legislative  committee  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Hon.  A.  D.  Glenn,  Supts.  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
George  M.  Philips  and  Jas.  L.  Allison,  Dr. 
E.  T.  Jeffres  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 
,     Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


THE  general  session  of  the  Association 
convened,  as  agreed,  at  three  o'clock, 
when  reports  of  committees  were  declared 
in  order. 

REPORT   OF   LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE. 

.  Dr.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  made  a 
brief  report  from  this  committee,  reviewing 
the  action  taken  by  the  last  Legislature  in 
the    matter    of    increased    appropriations, 


higher  salaries,  etc.,  and  felt  that  we  ought 
to  be  duly  grateful  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  and  the  School  Department. 

Supt.  Buehrle  moved  that  the  legislative 
committee  consider  itself  charged  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  legislation  for  greater 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers.  He 
said  that  with  the  added  compensation  to 
teachers  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  higher 
qualifications. 

Dr.  Philips:  That  matter  might  well  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  this 
state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  such 
questions. 

No  action  was  taken  on  Supt.  Buehrle's 
motion. 

No  member  of  this  committee  being  pres- 
ent, no  report  was  made  as  to  the  Wicker- 
sham  Memorial  Library. 

auditors'  report. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  presented  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Altoona,  Pa.,  October  6,   1906. 
David   S.   Keck  in  account   with  the   Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association. 


Oct.  6,  1905. 
July  5,  1906. 


Oct.  6,   1906. 


1906. 
April  za —  x. 


a. 
3- 

May    14 —  4. 

June    14 —  5. 

23-6. 

25—  7. 

30—  8. 

July     3—  9. 

10. 

zi. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Resources. 

Cash   on   hand    $3«03x.79 

Membership     fees,      1009 — 19 

Life  Members 990.00 

Supt.  Wightman,  Official  Bull.  100.00 

One  life  membership  fee   . .  10.00 

Interest,  $2,000  at  3  i 60.00 


Total   $4,191.79 

Expenditures. 

Martin    G.    Brumbaugh,    Exp. 

Altoona  convention,  Supts.' 

Dept $      25.00 

Frank  McMurry,  Lecturing  at 

Altoona  con.,  Supt.  Dept. . .  65.00 

J.  M.  Berkey,  exp.  Course  of 

Study  Committee  28.7$ 

Wm.  E.   Chancellor,  exp.  and 

fee  for  lecturing   45.60 

John   W.   Snoke.  bills  of  the 

Co.    Supts,'   Dept a6.S7 

Ira    Shipman,     bills    of    City 

Supts.'  Dept 59.76 

L.     J.     Ulmer,    bills    of    the 

High  School   Dept 7o.ai 

Frank    P.    Hopper,    exp.    Ex. 

Coipm.    meeting    X7'5S 

J.     R.     Flickin^r,     exp.     Ex. 

Comm.  meeting 13.00 

Samuel     Andrews,     exp.     Ex. 

Comm.  meetings 35*oo 

Chas.  S.  Foos,  exp.  Ex.  Comm. 

meetings   21.50 

X"     E.     McGinnes,     exp.     Ex. 

Comm.  meeting,  etc 22.00 

J.     P.     McCaskey.     exp.     Ex. 

Comm.   meetings 14.00 

J.     P.    McCaskey,    secretary's 

salary    25.00 

J.     P.     McCaskey    reports    of 

Direc.    and    Supts.     Depts.  23.50 

Wickersham     Ptg.     Co.,     170 

postals,  printed  and  exp.  . .  3.35 

Wickersham  Ptg.  Co.,  printing 

&  binding  3,000  programs.  24.60 

Stcelton    Reporter,    800    letter 

beads  and  900  envelopes  . .  7.50 

H.  J.   Wightman,   R.   R.    fare, 

postage,    etc 10.71 

W.     H.     Maxwell,     expenses, 

etc.,  to  Altoona  meeting. .  50.00 
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21,  John   D.   Pyott,   reporting  the 

Altoona  proceedings    46.00 

22.  Frank     S.     Kreba,     postage — 

Comm.  on   Necrology   ....  6.00 

July      5 — 23.  J.     Geo.     Becht,     exp.     Child 

Study   Dept 8.60 

24.  T.   S.   Davis,   postage 5.14 

25.  A.    E.    Gehman,    two    tickets 

returned  and  postage   ....  2.22 

26.  David    S.    Kedc,    Treasurer's 

expenses     26.55 

27.  David    S.    Keck,    Treasurer's 

salary    25.00 

28.  G.     D.     Robb,     postage     and 

stationery   2.00 

29.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  exp.  to 

Altoona  meeting 10.00 

30.  Louis    Bevier,    Jr.,    exp.,    Al- 

toona meeting 33.00 

Nov.  8 — ^31.  Pa.  School  Journal,  2018 
copies  of  the  Journal  at 
9  cents   181.62 


Total   expenditures    $    934.73 

Total   resources    $4,191.79 

Total  expenditures 934-73 


Balance  on  hand   . . 


• .  $3,257.73 


GmuNSBumc,  Pa.,  July  3,  1907. 
We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  to  audit 
the  account  of  David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association,  for  the 
year  1906,  have  examined  the  same  as  set  forth  in 
the  above  report,  as  well  as  the  vouchers  for  the 
same,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

W.    A.    Wilson, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 
M.  A.  MiLLimoN, 

Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers  made  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  following: 

1.  That  the  success  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  in  arranging  for  this  meeting 
on  short  notice  deserves  our  heartiest  com- 
mendation. 

2.  That  the  people  of  Greensburg,  espe- 
cially the  school  men  and  the  directors  led 
by  Supts.  March  and  Shaw,  are  tendered 
our  sincerest  thanks  for  the  invitation  that 
brought  the  convention  here,  and  for  the 
successful  efforts  to  make  our  visit  among 
them  most  enjoyable. 

3.  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of 
the  liberality  of  Hon.  George  F.  Huff,  Col. 
Lloyd  B.  Huff,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Gross, 
Thomas  Lynch  and  the  firm  of  Blair  &  Lane 
in  furnishing  a  train  to  convey  the  conven- 
tion to  East  Pittsburg  to  visit  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Works.  Our  thanks  are  due 
equally  to  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Jamison  for  his 
generous  offer  to  take  us  to  the  Jamison 
Coke  and  Coal  Company's  works,  a  pleas- 
ure we  were  denied  through  no  fault  of 
his.  To  the  trolley  lines  also  our  thanks 
are  due  for  the  freedom  of  their  cars  during 
our  stay. 

4.  W^e  commend  most  heartily  the  mem- 


bers of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  gener- 
ous appropriation  of  fifteen  millions  to 
support  educational  work,  for  fixing  a 
higher  minimum  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  all  they  did  which  showed  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  work. 

We  commend  also  Governor  Stuart  for 
signing  the  liberal  appropriation  bill  and 
Dr.  Schaeffer's  advocacy  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  borough  and  city  high  schools  and 
of  an  inspection  of  high  schools,  and  for  all 
he  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  our 
Public  School  System. 

5.  That  the  State  Educational  Depart- 
ment be  recommended  to  study  the  problem 
of  reducing  to  a  system  the  commendable 
movement  to  bring  High  School  education 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  youth. 

6.  That  we  repeat  the  recommendation 
of  last  year  to  keep  the  subject  of  child 
labor  before  the  minds  of  legislators  till 
young  children  shall  be  protected  from  the 
injustice  that  cuts  them  off  from  the  privi- 
lege of  an  education. 

7.  That  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding for  advanced  and  special  education 
for  pupils  in  the  rural  districts. 

8.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  extends  its  greetings  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  to  its 
President,  our  own  honored  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  indulges 
the  hope  that  this  year's  meeting  may  be 
the  best  and  most  useful  in  all  its  honor- 
able history. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  read. 
Supt.  T.  S.  Davis,  from  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  reported  the  following: 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR- 

President — J.  B.  Ritchie,  McKeesport, 

Vice-Presidents — Deputy  Supt.  Reed  B. 
Teitrick,  Harrisburg;  Supt.  Thomas  S.. 
March,  Greensburg,  and  Supt.  Charles 
Lose,  Williamsport. 

Executive  Committee — (new  member) 
Supt.  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton,  this 
committee  now  standing  as  follows:  Supt. 
J.  B.  Richie,  Deputy  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick, 
Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Supt.  G- 
W.  Moore,  Encildown,  and  Supt.  George 
W.  Phillips,  Scranton. 

Secretary — Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lan- 
caster. 

Treasurer — Prof.  David  S.  Keck,  Kutz- 
town. 

Wickersham  Memorial  Committee  (one 
member) — Supt.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  this 
committee  now  standing  as  follows:  Supt. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Philadelphia,  five  years ; 
L.  S.  Shimmel,  Harrisburg,  four  years; 
John    Morrow,    Allegheny,    three    years; 
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Harold  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  two  years ;  and 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Lansdowne,  one  year. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
above  candidates,  after  which  they  were  de- 
clared elected, 

PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

General  Beaver  here  presented  the  claims 
of  State  College  in  such  a  forceful  way, 
reviewing  its  attractions  and  general  fitness 
as  a  place  of  meeting,  that,  on  motion  of 
Supt.  Moore,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  that  place. 

NECROLOGY    COMMITTEE. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  a 
committee  on  necrology  to  act  during  the 
ensuing  year:  Supts.  Wm.  T.  Gordon, 
Coatesville ;  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon ;  Samuel 
H.  Dean,  Mount  Carmel;  James  G.  Dell, 
Huntingdon,  and  H.  S.  Putnam,  Towanda. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   NECROLOGY. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Hockenberry,  of  the  California 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  presented  the 
following  report: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  in  his  all- 
wise  providence  to  remove  from  the  active 
service  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  the 
following  members  of  the  State  Educational 
Association:  Superintendent  Benjamin  F. 
Patterson,  Dr.  George  Mifflin  Dallas 
Eckles,  and  Charles  Emerson  Barton;  and 
whereas,  we  desire  to  record  this  humble 
testimony  to  their  sterling  character,  their 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  the  significance  of  their  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity  by  the  right  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  young; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Association  mourns  the  loss  of  these 
influential  members,  and  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  Association  is  hereby  extended  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  contain- 
ing these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased. 

To  Dr.  George  Mifflin  Dallas  Eckles  it 
was  given  to  exert  an  unusual  influence 
for  the  cause  of  education  not  only  locally, 
but  throughout  the  entire  state.  His  coun- 
sel was  sought  in  the  shaping  of  educational 
legislation  and  policy.  His  educational  ad- 
dresses were  freauent,  and  uniformly  sane 
and  helpful.  His  presence  and  perfect 
self-control  counted  for  much  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Normal  School  principals. 


Dr.  Eckles  was  born  at  New  Kingston, 
December  23,  1844.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  Millersville  Normal  School; 
served  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  as 
principal  of  the  Wickersham  Academy  at 
Marietta,  and  as  instructor  in  the  Shippens- 
burg  Normal  School.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1882  and  re-elected 
in  1884,  where  he  served  on  such  important 
committees  as  that  of  ways  and  means, 
general  judiciary,  education,  constitutional 
reform,  agriculture  and  elections.  For 
eighteen  years  he  served  as  the  efficient 
Principal  of  the  Shippensburg  State  Nor- 
mal School.  He  was  the  first  of  our  Normal 
School  Principals  to  pass  away  while  in  ac- 
tive service.  In  all  his  relations  with  the 
school,  the  trustees,  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  he  exhibited 
that  silent  efficiency  of  which  Lowell's 
phrase  is  so  expressive — "  quiet  devotedness 
to  duty."  The  marked  respect  paid  to  his 
memory  by  the  whole  community  at  his 
funeral,  and  the  appropriate  address  Of  our 
honored  State  Superintendent  are  the  best 
evidences  of  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian. 

Stipt.  Benjamin  F.  Patterson  passed 
away  July  9,  1906,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  taught  in  the 
Potts ville  High  School  in  1865,  and  was 
chosen  Superintendent  of  the  borough 
schools  in  that  place  two  years  later.  He 
was  a  man  of  convictions  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  present  his  views  in  a  positive  but 
inoffensive  way.  He  was  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  fads  and  frills  of  modem 
education,  but  stood  for  the  old-fashioned 
standards  of  scholarship.  His  home  life 
was  most  exemplary  and  happy.  His  re- 
lations with  parents,  teachers  and  children 
were  most  kindly  and  considerate,  so  that 
he  always  commanded  their  sympathy  and 
enjoyed  their  support.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Batavia  system,  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  children  assigned  to 
each  teacher  so  as  to  provide  individual 
attention  and  instruction  in  large  measure 
for  the  children.  No  appeal  from  a  stu- 
dent or  teacher  ever  found  in  him  a  deaf 
ear  or  an  inactive  mind  and  hand. 

Charles  Emerson  Barton,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Fulton  county,  passed  away 
May  12,  1907.  He  was  bom  in  Brush 
Creek  township,  Fulton  county,  in  1871. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  Shippensburg  State  Nor- 
mal School  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1892.  He  taught  in  the 
public    schools    of    Fulton    and    Bedford 
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counties  until  1895,  when  he  was  chosen 
a  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  at  Ship- 
pensburg,  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
seven  years.  He  was  serving  his  second 
term  as  Superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  of  Fulton  county  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Barton  was  a  comparatively 
young  man,  but  was  making  a  favorable  im- 
pression among  the  older  men  of  the  state. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  his 
county  is  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance 
at  his  funeral.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic 
fraternities. 

Signed:  J.  C.  Hockenberry,  J.  Kelso 
Green,  H.  H.  Baish,  Livingston  Seltzer, 
and  Miss  A.  M.  Bamford. 

On  the  floor  of  the  convention  Hon.  A. 
D.  Glenn  spoke  of  the  character  and  work 
of  Supt.  Barton.  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  spoke 
fittingly  of  Dr.  Eckels,  his  associate  in  the 
Normal  School  work;  and  Supt.  H.  H. 
Spayd  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  his  friend, 
Supt.  Patterson. 

The  President  now  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Houck  had  in- 
tended to  present  him  at  this  meeting  with 
a  diamond  pin;  but  as  he  was  compelled  to 
be  absent,  the  contributions  would  remain 
with  Supt.  Robb,  and  the  pin  would  be  pre- 
sented at  the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

teachers'  retirement  fund. 

At  this  time  a  report  from  the  State 
Committee  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Miss 
Clarissa  Moffitt,  of  Pittsburg,  as  follows: 
To    the   President    and   Members   of   the 

State  Teachers'  Association, 

March  20,  1905,  there  was  introduced  into 
the  State  Legislature  a  teachers'  pension 
bill.  Although  much  time  and  energy  were 
expended  in  the  effort  to  have  this  bill  con- 
sidered favorably,  it  failed  of  passage, 
this  failure  only  intensified  the  determina- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  most  interested 
to  secure  the  best  possible  pension  legisla- 
tion. Believing,  as  we  did,  that  this  was 
a  question  of  lively  interest  among  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  the  Joint  Annuity 
Committee  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  de- 
cided to  request  a  conference  on  pensions 
at  the  State  Educational  Association  meet- 
ing in  Altoona,  on  July,  1906.  This  con- 
ference was  held  on  the  morning  of  July 
4th  in  the  Altoona  High  School.  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county,  pre- 
sided at  the  conference,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  upon  motion  of  Miss  Marion  V. 
Neeper,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  a  convention  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  securing  pension  legislation. 

This     committee,     consisting     of     Miss 


Clarissa  A.  Moffitt,  Pittsburg,  chairman; 
Miss  Clara  M.  Mueller,  Allegheny,  Secre- 
tary; Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading;  Prin- 
cipal John  J.  Costella,  Scranton;  and  Dr. 
Cheesman  P.  Herrick,  Philadelphia,  ar- 
ranged for  a  state  convention  to  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  October  12,  1906.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  July  5th,  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  by  resolution,  endorsed 
the  movement  to  secure  pension  legislation 
and  also  the  plan  of  the  committee  for  a 
convention  at  Harrisburg. 

Acting  upon  instructions  from  the  com- 
nlhtee,  its  secretary  invited  the  superintend- 
ents of  instruction  throughout  the  state  to 
arrange  for  the  representation  of  their  dis- 
tricts at  this  convention.  The  superintend- 
ents of  sixty-six  counties  and  eighty-nine 
boroughs  and  cities  were  sent  this  request. 
Those  districts  holding  institutes  in  August 
or  September  were  notified  in  time  for  their 
annual  meeting.  Invitations  were  also  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  his  deputies  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  and  Hon.  John  Q.  Steivart 
to  be  present. 

It  had  been  planned  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  Hotel,  but  the 
management  having  advised  that  they  had 
no  room  suitable  for  the  purpose,  Dr. 
Schaeffer  kindly  placed  the  Assembly  room 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  with  eighty-four 
delegates  present,  representing  one  city  of 
the  first  class,  three  of  the  second  class,  and 
twelve  of  the  third  class,  and  fifteen  bor- 
oughs and  twenty-one  counties.  Thirty- 
four  counties  were  represented  indirectly. 
Upon  organization,  Principal  C.  H.  Gar- 
wood, Pittsburg,  was  made  chairman  and 
Miss  Mueller,  of  Allegheny,  secretary. 

The  sentiment  of  the  convention  \«ras 
overwhelmingly '  in  favor  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  legislature  of  a  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Bill  providing  state  funds  for  the 
retirement  of  teachers  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  such  a  bill,  and  also  a 
campaign  committee  to  work  for  enactment. 

Work  was  begun  immediately  on  the  bill 
and  its  final  form  was  decided  upon  after 
an  all-day  session  of  the  Bill  Drafting  Com- 
mittee in  Pittsburg,  December  8,  1906.  C 
H.  Garwood,  Miss  Mary  E.  McClintock, 
Meadville;  Miss  M.  E.  Bassett,  Erie;  H. 
S.  Fleck,  Tyrone;  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman, 
Hazleton;  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  West 
Chester;  and  H.  M.  Ferrcn,  Allegheny, 
constituted  this  committee.  Dr.  SchaeflTcr 
attended  the  meeting  during  the  afternoon, 
giving  the  committee  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice and  experience.     The  state  committee 
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sent  out  to  all  Harrisburg  delegates  and  all 
superintendents  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  two 
circular  letters  suggesting  the  line  of  work 
to  be  pursued  and  urging  cooperation.  At 
least  six  communications  were  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  legislature,  giving  statistical 
information  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  state,  their  salaries,  the 
approximate  number  of  annuitants,  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  fund 
by  the  state,  statistics  with  reference  to 
teachers'  pensions  in  other  states,  etc.  To 
the  Philadelphia  members  was  sent  a  special 
communication  giving  statistical  informa- 
tion which  had  been  requested.  Hundreds 
of  individual  letters  from  teachers  through- 
out the  state  were  sent  to  the  members  urg- 
ing their  support  of  this  bill. 

Immediately  after  the  final  form  of  the 
bill  had  been  decided  upon  a  campaign  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.      The  committee  was 
composed  of  Supt.  Samuel  Andrews,  Pitts- 
burg, chairman;  and  Supts.  Wightman,  of 
Altoona,  Downes  of  Harrisburg,  Messimer 
of  Erie,  and  Phillips  of  Scranton.      The 
work  of  this   committee   culminated   in   a 
bearing  before  the  Pensions  and  Gratuities 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  evening  of  February  6,  1907.     This 
was  an  open  hearing  before  the  committee, 
with  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
House  in  their  seats  and  numerous  inter- 
ested visitors  in  attendance.     All  members 
of  the  committee  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
bill,    as    did   also   Dr.    Schaeffer   and   the 
Misses   Mueller  and   Swan,  of  Allegheny, 
and  Mackrell  and  Moffitt  of  Pittsburg,  and 
a  member  of  the  House,  the  Hon,  Charles 
A.  Snyder  of  Pottsville.     The  presentation 
of  the  subject  was  such  as  to  command  the 
closest  attention  of  all  in  the  house,  and 
members  of  the  committee  hitherto  enter- 
taining an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  the 
bill   gave   assurance  of  their   intention   to 
vote  for  a  favorable  recommendation  out 
of   committee.       Many    of    the    legislative 
members  present  voluntarily  admitted  that 
their  fund  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  teachers  and  the  conditions  surround- 
ing their  work  had  been  vastly  augmented, 
and   in  such   a  way   as   to  predict   better 
things  for  us  in  the  future.     The  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee  favorably,  but 
met  defeat  in  the  House,  March  6.     The 
crude  tactics  and  course  jests  resorted  to 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  defeat,  classi- 
fied their  authors  as  unworthy  of  even  the 
contempt  of  intelligent,  self-respecting  con- 
stituents.     We  cannot  feel,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  teachers  throughout  the 
state  was  fruitless.      The  hearing  before 
the    Pensions    and    Gratuities    Committee 


was  a  splendid  educational  meeting,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  more  intelligent  and 
favorable  consideration  of  educational  legis- 
lation in  the  future.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  young 
teachers,  the  beginners,  were  the  immediate 
and  direct  beneficiaries  of  this  work  for 
teachers'  pensions,  in  that  the  bill  making 
the  minimum  salary  $40  and  $50  passed 
with  much  less  opposition  than  the  bill  of 
a  few  years  ago  making  the  minimum 
salary  $35.  What  connection  is  there 
between  the  two,  you  ask?  Simply  this, 
that  the  thorough,  systematic  intelligent 
campaign  waged  for  a  teachers'  retirement 
fund  made  an  impression  that  developed 
into  a  conviction  that  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers  should  be  improved, 
and  thereby  influenced  the  passage  of  this 
act. 

Immediately  upon  the  defeat  of  the  state 
bill  the  Joint  Annuity  Committee  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny  took  steps  to  have 
introduced  the  following  act: 

File  of  the  House  of  Representatives  No. 
311,  Session  of  1907. 

An  Act  empowering  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors, boards  of  school  controllers,  and  cen- 
tral boards  of  education  in  school  districts 
of  the  second  and  third  class  to  establish  and 
administer  a  teachers'  retirement  fund. 
Section  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives    of   the    Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same: — That  the  Boards  of  School  Di- 
rectors,   Boards    of   School    Controllers,    and 
Central  Boards  of  Education  in  school  districts 
of  the  second  and  third  class  are  hereby  au- 
thorized   and    empowered    to    establish    and 
administer  a  teachers'  retirement  fund.      The 
said  fund  shall  consist  of  all  funds  available 
for  like  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  this  law  together  with  such  additions  thereto' 
as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of 
School  Controllers,  or  Central  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  and 
such  money  as  may  be  donated  or  bequeathed 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  2. — Any  teacher,  principal,  or  supervis- 
ing officer  retiring  with  the  consent  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  shall  receive  from  the 
said  fund  such  annuity  as  the  Boards  of 
School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  Control- 
lers, or  Central  Boards  of  Education  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  3. — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

It  is  known  as  the  Lydick  Bill,  and  its 
passage  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Klein,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Representative 
Lydick,  of  Allegheny.  Its  passage  was 
not  accomplished  without  much  expenditure 
of  time,  effort,  and  expense  upon  the  part 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Pittsburg  and 
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Allegheny.  This  empowering  act  makes 
it  possible  for  school  boards  to  legally  es- 
tablish or  assist  teachers  to  establish  retire- 
ment funds  in  their  respective  districts.  It 
is  in  no  sense  compulsory.  In  most  dis- 
tricts the  responsibility  for  the  iuauguration 
of  these  funds  will  rest  with  the  teachers. 
The  total  expenditures  in  connection  with 
this  pension  work  during  the  last  year  were 
$294.26,  of  which  $154.86  was  expended  in 
connection  with  the  work  on  the  state  bill. 
These  expenses  have  thus  far  been  borne 
by  the  teachers  of  Pittsburg  arid  Allegheny. 

Signed:  Clarissa  T.  Moffitt,  chairman, 
and  Clara  M.  Mueller,  secretary. 

A  copy  of  the  original  bill  as  presented 
to  the  Legislature  by  this  committee  is  here 
given: 

An  Act  providing  for  annuities  for  teachers, 

principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents 

of  the  public  schools. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  authority  of  the  same. 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
Public  School  Teachers,  Principals,  Super- 
visors and  Superintendents  who  have  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools  not  less  than  thirty  (30) 
years,  twenty  (20)  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  may  be  retired  upon  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  one-half  (J^)  the  average  an- 
nual salary  received  by  such  Teachers,  Prin- 
cipals, Supervisors  and  Superintendents  during 
the  five  years  of  employment  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  retirement,  which  employ- 
ment shall  have  been  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; provided  the  annuity  paid  shall  not  be 
less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $600  in  any  one 
year. 

Sec.  2. — Before  any  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  this  Act,  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of 
Controllers,  or  Boards  of  Directors,  by  whom 
'the  said  person  has  been  employed,  to  certify, 
under  the  seal  of  said  Boards,  or  through  other 
satisfactory  information,  the  length  of  time 
that  such  person  has  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  their  respective  districts.  Such 
certificates  and  information  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  thereupon  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  aforesaid  annuity. 

Sec,  3. — If  any  person  retired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  re-employed  as  a 
regular  Teacher,  Principal,  Supervisor  or 
Superintendent,  by  any  school  district,  then 
such  annuity  shall  cease,  provided  that  after 
such  re-employment  ceases,  the  said  annuity 
may  be  restored  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4. — All  annuities  provided  for  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
upon  warrant  properly  drawn  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.   5.— The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 


struction is  directed  to  set  apart,  out  of  the 
general  school  appropriation,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  of  Assembly. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Lamb,  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Braddock,  Pa.,  who  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Reading  is  the  greatest  engine  human 
genius  has  evolved.  It  grows  constantly 
in  importance.  While  most  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  most  conversation,  it  is  as  powerful 
for  evil  as  for  good,  so  that  the  greatest 
problem  for  educators  and  for  statesmen  is 
to  develop  in  youth  a  taste  for  the  best 
reading  and  to  supply  it  free  through  life.*' 
Thus  Dr.  Dewey. 

Reading  has  three  great  functions:  in- 
formation, inspiration,  recreation.  Through 
reading  one  may  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  his  predecessors,  and  may  start  his 
investigations  where  the  great  men  of  the 
past  left  off.  It  is  this  cumulation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  race  passed  on  in  books  that 
makes  possible  the  marvels  of  civilization. 
A  more  vital  function  of  books  is  the  in- 
spiration which  uplifts  and  builds  charac- 
ter. This  is  the  work  of  the  few  great 
books  which  last  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation for  thousands  of  years.  But  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  read 
the  work  of  the  scientist  or  the  researches 
of  the  investigator,  nor  yet  can  they  ap- 
preciate the  classic  beauties  of  the  grand 
old  masters  or  the  bards  sublime.  These 
read  for  recreation  and  amusement.  This 
light  reading  forms  from  fifty-five  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  all  public  li- 
braries. Sad  commentary  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  American  culture!  I  am  not  so 
sure.  We  can't  all  be  Homers  or  Shakc- 
speares  or  Emersons.  Neither  can  we  com- 
pare the  literature  thus  read  with  the  best 
that  might  be  read;  but  rather  compare  it 
with  what  might  be,  yea,  would  be,  but  for 
the  free  public  library.  Without  pausing 
to  argue  the  question  whether  the  results 
from  the  free  library  are  all  that  they 
should  be,  or  all  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  this  statement  cannot  be  success- 
fully controverted:  The  poorest  trashiest 
books  found  in  any  public  library — even  in 
the  Book  Lover's,  which  caters  to  this 
particular  brand  of  literature  and  its 
devotees — are  better  than  the  average  books 
found  in  the  open  market  are  far  better 
than  the  cheap  pamphlets  offered  for  sale 
in  the  same  stores.  And  even  these  are 
never  so  bad  as  is  the  daily  conversation  of 
those  who  buy  and  read  them. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  history  of  the  free 
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schools  in  this  country  is  well  known  by; 
every  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association.  Likewise  it  may 
be  assumed  that  educators  are  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  free 
library  movement.  Only  so  much  of  it 
may  be  given  here  as  to  demonstrate  the 
common  origin  and  the  natural  relation  of 
the  two  institutions. 

The  first  library  in  this  country  was 
practically  identical  with  the  first  great 
institution  of  learning.  The  gift  by  Dr. 
John  Harvard  of  his  private  library  to  be 
used  as  a  nucleus  for  the  building  of  of  an 
institution  for  the  better  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  New  England  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  public  libraries,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  the  first  university.  But 
the  "  free  "  library  did  not  come  into  ex- 
istence until  long  after  the  "  free  "  public 
school  was  an  established  fact.  The  first 
"  free  public  library  "  was  founded  in  Peter- 
borough, N.  H.,  in  1833,  and  was  an  indi- 
vidual gift.  In  1849  New  Hampshire 
passed  a  law  permitting  communities  to 
tax  themselves  for  library  purposes.  Mass- 
achusetts enacted  a  similar  law  in  185 1. 
In  1864  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  enabling  boards  of  school 
directors  to  provide  shelf  room  for  school 
libraries  in  school  buildings,  but  the  act 
distinctly  stated  that  it  should  not  be  law- 
ful to  use  any  of  the  public  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  library  books.  In  1895,  fifty- 
six  years  after  New  Hampshire,  and  fifty- 
four  years  after  Massachusetts  had  by  en- 
actment permitted  taxation  for  library  pur- 
poses, Pennsylvania,  through  the  efforts 
of  Superintendent  Missimer,  of  Erie,  passed 
a  free  library  act  more  liberal  than  that  of 
any  other  state  up  to  that  time.  Although 
this  act  has  been  amended  and  changed 
from  time  to  time  since,  it  still  retains  its 
one  essential  feature — ^that  is,  any  third 
class  city,  or  any  borough  or  township  may 
levy  a  tax  up  to  one  mill  on  the  assessed 
valuation  for  construction  or  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  Free  Public  Library.  Not  many 
municipalities  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
permissive  legislation. 

All  of  these  things  had  their  influence, 
more  or  less  local.  But  the  great  library 
movement,  that  which  has  exerted  a  power 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  had  its  origin 
in  the  founding  by  Mr.  Carnegie  of  his  first 
free  library  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  in  1889.  And 
it  is  within  the  period  covered  by  the  last 
two  decades  that  the  library  has  become 
an  educational  force  second  only  to  the 
public  school  system  itself. 

The  library  is  the  post-graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  school  system;  and  its  greatest 
use  is  by  and  for  the  adult  population  of 


the  community.  Indeed,  until  a  decade  ago, 
this  was  practically  its  only  use.  But  so 
long  as  both  the  library  and  the  school 
are  public  institutions,  both  supported  by 
public  taxation,  both  regarded  as  making 
for  the  enlightenment  and  education  of  the 
community,  there  would  seem  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  mutually  helpful. 
Time  was  when  the  library  was  a  place  for 
the  accumulation  and  storing  of  books. 
Then  the  librarian  was  a  sort  of  head- 
janitor,  albeit  an  intelligent  janitor,  who 
took  pride  in  having  a  place  for  every  book 
and  every  book  in  its  place.  It  was  a  mark 
of  efficiency  if  he  could  make  his  annual 
inventory,  taken  by  closing  the  library  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  show  that  no  books 
had  been  lost,  none  destroyed,  none  missing. 
Now,  the  librarian  is  as  anxious  to  have  his 
books  go  out  as  the  merchant  is  to  dispose 
of  his  wares;  and  he  considers  it  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  institution  if  he  can 
show  a  long  list  of  books  condemned  be- 
cause they  are  actually  worn  out. 

When  once  the  librarian  became  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  his  business 
to  disseminate  knowledge  rather  than  to 
hoard  it,  he  naturally  began  casting  about 
for  means  to  increase  his  patronage.  Im- 
mediately the  school  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  as  a  field  all  unworked.  Why  not 
secure  the  school  children  as  patrons  of  the 
library?  And  where  can  be  found  a  larger 
or  more  fertile  field?  And  how  can  the  li* 
brary  do  more  good  or  impart  more  last- 
ing infonnation,  than  by  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  very  things  that  will  aid  them  in 
their  school  studies  ?  Real  live,  wide-awake 
superintendents  of  schools,  at  the  same  time 
began  to  be  really  appalled  at  the  meager- 
ness  and  barrenness  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  at  the  dullness  of  pupils  brought  up 
on  a  single  series  of  text-books  without  any 
collateral  or  supplementary  material  mak- 
ing for  mental  development.  Not  unnat- 
urally, under  these  circumstances,  the  li- 
brary and  the  schools  were  brought  to- 
gether, and  together  they  become  one 
powerful  influence  working  hand  in  hand 
for  the  bettering  and  uplifting  of  the 
community. 

The  greatest  thing  the  school  can  do  for 
a  child  is  not  to  teach  him  to  compute  in- 
terest or  to  find  the  value  of  x,  however 
important  this  may  be.  It  is  not  to  make 
him  know  that  a  crooked  black  line  is  a 
river,  and  that  a  black  dot  is  a  city;  nor 
yet  is  it  to  teach  him  the  relative  size,  loca- 
tion, and  commercial  importance  of  differ- 
ent political  divisions,  or  to  trace  iso- 
thermal lines,  though  the  value  of  these 
things  is  not  to  be  slightingly  spoken  of.  It 
is  not  to  teach  him  the  story  of  the  nations 
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of  antiquity,  nor  the  more  brilliant  and  more 
glorious  history  of  our  own  great  country, 
and  the  life  stories  of  our  illustrious  na- 
tional heroes,  though  this  work  goes  into 
the  very  fiber  of  the  child's  character.  The 
work  of  the  school  that  is  valuable  beyond 
compare  is  to  instill  into  the  child  mind  a 
love  for  good  literature  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets,  the  thinkers,  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  ages. 

Let  us  introduce,  as  the  lawyers  say,  a 
hypothetical  case.  Imagine  James  Russell 
Lx)well  to  be  alive,  and  to  be  a  resident  of 
your  town — in  fact  your  next-door  neigh- 
bor. Assume  that  you  have  a  small  boy. 
Tommy,  and  that  an  intimacy  springs  up 
between  your  Tommy  and  Mr.  Lowell. 
You  would  not  be  able  to  stop  talking  about 
this  acquaintanceship  long  enough  to  eat 
your  meals.  In  every  conversation  you 
manage  somehow  to  mention  it.  **  A  great 
friendship  has  sprung  up  between  our 
Tommy  and  Mr.  Lowell.  There  is  hardly 
an  evening  but  that  the  poet  calls  Tommy 
over  to  sit  on  his  porch  and  talk  with  him. 
Sometimes  he  reads  a  new  poem  to  him. 
In  fact.  Tommy  is  about  the  only  one  that 
has  been  favored  with  some  of  his  great 
poems  before  they  appeared  in  print.  He 
really  seems  to  value  Tommy's  criticisms 
very  highly."  And  yet,  my  friends,  Lowell 
and  Longfellow,  and  Emerson  and  Shake- 
speare, are  all  standing  in  the  library  ready 
to  talk  to  any  boy  or  girl,  or  man  or  wo- 
man, who  will  but  turn  aside  and  listen. 
Are  these  too  heavy?  Then  let  Mark 
Twain  tell  the  boys  of  Tom  Sawyer's  ad* 
ventures,  or  Lewis  Carroll  tell  the  girls 
of  Alice,  or  Louisa  M.  Alcott  tell  the  story 
of  Little  Men  and  Little  Women.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  all  teaching  is  to  give  the 
child  self-reliance,  the  power  of  self-help, 
self-control.  What  better  means  to  this 
end,  particularly  for  the  pupil  of  ad- 
vanced grades,  then  to  give  him  spe- 
cial subjects  for  his  work?  At  this 
point  in  the  student's  career,  the  library, 
some  library,  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 
Much  depends  on  the  teacher  here.  The 
public  library  usually  stands  ready,  is  even 
anxious  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  material 
for  essays,  themes,  orations,  debates.  But 
the  library  cannot  reach  the  students  un- 
less the  teacher  will  send  them  to  the  li- 
brary. In  a  large  system  of  schools  the 
librarian  soon  comes  to  know  the  teachers 
through  their  pupils.  One  teacher  will 
notify  the  reference  department  before- 
hand that  she  will  send  pupils  on  a  certain 
day  to  look  up  certain  subjects.  These 
pupils  get  something  for  their  work,  for  the 
librarian  is  ready  for  them  when  they 
come,  and  has  abundant  material  right  at 


hand.  Another  teacher  in  the  same  schools, 
having  the  same  grade,  scarcely  knows  that 
there  is  a  public  library  in  the  town.  The 
pupils  of  the  former  teacher  even  leam 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to  use  cata- 
logues and  indexes  themselves,  and  the 
library  becomes  for  them  a  workshop,  to 
be  used  in  all  after-life. 

Most  educators  are  ready  to  endorse  all 
that  has  thus  far  been  said  relative  to  the 
extended  use  of  the  library.  Yet  perhaps 
not  all.  The  speaker  has  in  mind  one 
instance  where  the  Principal  of  a  high 
school  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  went 
to  the  librarian  to  get  the  names  of  those 
of  his  students  that  were  making  any  use 
whatever  of  the  library,  so  that  he  might 
put  a  stop  to  their  general  reading.  The 
classes  were  not  getting  their,  work  done, 
and  he  placed  the  blame  for  their  failure 
on  the  library.  It  might  be  proper  to  re- 
mark in  passing  that  that  principal  re- 
mained in  that  school  only  one  year.  This 
is  perhaps  an  extreme  case.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  honest  controversy  over  the 
question  of  enlarging  and  enriching  the 
course  of  study.  Without  delaying  to 
argue  this  proposition,  attention  is  directed 
to  one  or  two  facts  which  every  educator 
is  familiar  with.  Some  schools  have  music, 
drawing,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  physical  culture.  Some  schools  have 
none  of  these.  And  yet,  the  classes  in  the 
former  schools  finish  the  grammar  school 
requirements  at  exactly  the  same  age  as 
do  the  latter,  and  invariably  the  pupils  are 
just  as  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals, 
that  is  in  the  "three  R's,"  if  yeu  please, 
as  are  the  pupils  who  have  had  none  of 
the  so-called  frills.  Further,  many  of  the 
children  of  either  school  have  for  three 
to  six  years  of  the  course  taken  regular  les- 
sons in  instrumental  music,  and  are  very 
creditable  performers  on  the  piano  or  the 
violin.  It  is  the  universal  verdict  that 
these  music  students  lose  nothing  in  their 
regular  class  work  by  reason  of  this  extra 
study,  amounting  to  an  hour  or  more  daily. 
For  a  pupil  to  fail  of  promotion  by  reason 
of  his  piano  practice  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Further :  Many  public  school  children  are 
from  homes  that  are  furnished  with  ex- 
cellent private  libraries.  The  best  chil- 
dren's journals  and  the  best  current  maga- 
zines are  subscribed  for  and  read  every 
month  in  these  homes.  There  are  book- 
cases stocked  with  choice  literature  in  al- 
most every  room.  Neither  parent  nor  child 
ever  sits  down,  if  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  a  book.  These  children  read  what 
amounts  to  volumes  of  good  substantial 
literature   every   year.     Not   an    educator 
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present  but  will  testify  that  these  pupils 
are  the  best  in  their  schools.  They  are 
immeasurably  better  in  all  lines  of  regular 
school  work  than  are  the  children  from 
homes  that  are  barren  of  these  comforts 
and  refinements — children  who  never  look 
in  a  book  outside  the  school  room — ^who 
never  see  a  book  save  their  text-books. 

This  question  of  the  difference  between 
children  in  the  matter  of  general  informa- 
tion was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
writer  many  years  ago.  He  set  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  problem.  Why  are  some 
children  always  bright  on  almost  any  topic, 
•  and  some  children  invariably  dull-  on  the 
simplest  proposition — ignorant  almost  to 
stupidity  He  thought  he  discovered  this 
fact,  which  seems  almost  axiomatic.  Oth- 
ers have  doubtless  contemplated  the  same 
thing  thousands  of  times,  but  to  the  writer 
it  came  like  a  new  discovery.  The  bright 
children,  the  well-informed  children,  come 
from  good  homes,  where  books  and  maga- 
zines are  in  the  very  atmosphere.  The  chil- 
dren who  have  no  extended  view  of  life 
are  from  homes  where  ignorance  dwells. 
In  other  words,  the  difference  is  to  some 
extent — not  entirely,  but  to  some  extent — a 
difference  caused  by  familiarity  with  books. 
Having  diagnosed  the  disease,  the  next 
step  was  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
conditions.  Others  must  have  been  think- 
ing along  the  same  line  at  the  same  time, 
for  it  was  just  at  this  period  when  a  closer 
coordination  between  the  library  and  the 
schools  was  effected  all  over  the  country. 
Libraries  began  to  send  books  into  the 
schools,  not  only  books  of  reference,  but 
books  that  are  classed  as  pure  literature. 
These  books  were  sent  in  sets  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  readers,  and  in  lots  to  be 
loaned  to  the  pupils.  Almost  invariably 
this  close  relationship  between  the  library 
and  schools  began  with  either  the  high 
school  or  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and 
worked  its  way  down  to  about  the  inter- 
medic.te  grades,  where  it  stopped,  little 
attention  being  paid  to  primary  grades. 

Up  to  this  point  this  paper  has  been  im- 
personal, dealing  with  general  conditions. 
In  order  to  make  it  complete  the  balance  of 
it  must  be  devoted  to  describing  a  particu- 
lar condition,  not  a  theory,  as  I  assume 
that  I  was  invited  to  read  this  paper  be- 
cause of  the  very  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  library  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  the  schools  to  which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  ministering. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Braddock 
is  doing  for  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
schools  all  the  things  that  have  been  de- 
scribed; but  in  one  respect  it  is  doing  a 
work  a  little  different   from  that  of  any 


other  library  with  which  I  am  familiar; 
and  that  is,  it  begins  this  work  in  the  very 
elementary  grades  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  child  has  spent  four  or  five  years  in 
school. 

When  I  made  the  discovery  above  de- 
scribed— ^that  much  of  the  denseness  of 
children's  minds  is  due  to  their  barren  sur- 
roundings— I  set  myself  the  problem  of 
furnishing  books  for  those  desolate  homes, 
and  I  began  with  the  lowest  grades  that 
could  read.  Fortunately  I  was  ably  as- 
sisted, being  then  in  school  work,  by  the 
only  person  that  could  assist  me,  the  li- 
brarian. I  asked  Mr.  Crane  if  he  would 
furnish  two  or  three  second  grade  teachers 
each  with  a  case  of  forty  elementary  read- 
ers,, nothing  heavier  than  a  first  reader. 
Having  secured  his  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, I  laid  the  matter  before  the  teachers 
of  this  grade,  and  they  all  wanted  the  books, 
so  that  the  library  was  called  on  to  furnish 
eight  or  ten  sets  in  the  first  instance.  Soon 
third  and  fourth  and  higher  grades  asked 
for  books  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  work 
expanded  until  the  library  now  has  some 
six  thousand  books  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
school  rooms,  from  September  to  May. 
We  have  devised  an  exceedingly  simple 
method  of  keeping  trace  of  the  books,  so 
that  the  teacher  can  keep  the  record  by 
giving  attention  to  it  not  exceeding  fifteen 
minutes  a  week. 

Let  me  outline  very  briefly  our  method. 
The  books  are  all  prepared,  selected  ac- 
cording to  school  grade,  and  placed  in  cases 
during  the  summer.  When  school  opens 
teachers  wanting  books  call  on  the  library 
for  a  case,  specifying  the  grade,  and  these 
are  sent  to  the  school  room  to  remain  as 
long  as  they  are  wanted.  Seven  years  of 
experience,  aided  constantly  by  suggestions 
from  teachers  and  principals,  have  rendered 
the  librarians  quite  expert  in  selecting 
books  adapted  to  the  various  grades.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  books  are  selected  for  each 
grade  about  one  degree  easier  than  the 
grade.  Thus,  pupils  beginning  to  study 
the  second  reader  are  supplied  with  primers 
and  first  readers.  Third  year  children  get 
second  readers.  Fourth  years  pupils  have 
third  readers.  Readers  of  any  series  and 
of  any  and  all  publishers  are  used 
for  the  first  three  years.  These  chil- 
dren want  short  stories,  told  in  short  sen- 
tences. They  never  discover  that  the  book 
is  only  a  reader  until  they  get  about  to  the 
fourth  school  year.  Then  they  don't  care 
for  the  disconnected  short  stories  of  the 
school  readers,  and  call  for  a  book  that  is 
a  continuous  connected  story. 

Theoretically,  forty  books  will  supply 
forty  children  for   forty  weeks,  and  give 
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each  child  a  different  book  each  week.  In 
actual  experience  they  will  last  a  room 
only  about  half  of  forty  weeks,  for  the 
children  exchange  with  each  other  during 
the  week,  and  in  twenty  weeks  practically 
every  one  of  the  forty  children  will  have 
read  all  of  the  forty  books.  This  was  some- 
thing of  a  problem  to  us  at  first,  but  we 
solved  it  in  this  way.  We  divide  the  sets 
of  books  into  first  half  of  second  year,  last 
half  of  second  year,  first  half  of  third  year, 
last  half  of  third  year,  low  fourth,  and  high 
fourth,  and  grade  the  books  rather  closely. 
In  September  the  children  who  have  been 
in  school  one  year  get  the  most  elementary 
books,  chiefly  primers.  The  books  are 
graded  up  from  this  starting  point.  By 
January  there  is  a  new  class  ready  for 
library  books  (an  event  in  their  school  fife) 
and  every  case  in  a  building  is  moved  down 
one  step,  and  an  entirely  new  case  is  placed 
in  the  highest  grade.  Thus  each  child 
has  the  choice  not  of  forty  books,  but  of 
eighty,  just  suited  to  his  grade  during  the 
year.  "  Too  much !  Too  much  ! !  "  I  hear 
some  one  say.  I  don't  know.  They  don't 
have  to  read  eighty  books,  they  don't  have 
to  read  any.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take 
a  bright  second  reader  boy  to  read  a 
primer?  An  hour?  He  can  surely  do  it 
in  two  or  three  evenings  if  he  wants  to 
read  at  all.  And  that  is  about  the  ratio 
for  each  grade.  Better  that  than  running 
the  streets,  or  annoying  his  sister,  or  teas- 
ing the  cat.  Remember  many  of  these  chil- 
dren have  not  a  book,  or  a  paper,  or  a  pic- 
ture to  look  at  in  their  homes,  except  what 
the  schools  supply. 

Working  along  the  plan  thus  briefly  out- 
lined, we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  books  in  sets  much  above  the  fifth 
grade,  save  to  outlying  districts.  Children 
of  higher  grades,  living  close  to  the  library 
prefer  to  patronize  the  children's  room  of 
the  library,  where  they  can  have  a  much 
larger  assortment  to  select  from.  Schools 
remote  from  the  library,  however,  ask  for 
such  selections  of  books  through  all  the 
grades. 

Three  parties  are  concerned  in  this  at- 
tempt to  introduce  good  books  into  the 
homes:  the  library,  the  teacher,  and  the 
child.  Are  the  books  read?  If  you  could 
see  them  in  September  and  again  in  June 
you  would  not  ask  that  question.  They  are 
actually  worn  out  by  hundreds.  Not  by 
abuse,  but  by  honest  use.  Indeed,  the  cost 
of  purchasing  and  preparing  these  books 
for  the  schools  every  year  is  quite  a  drain 
on  the  library's  treasury.  Such  constant 
use  of  books  would  have  shocked  the  li- 
brarian of  an  earlier  day.  But  when  we 
reflect  that  books  are  put  on  library  shelves 


to  be  used  rather  than  to  be  preserved,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
department  the  library  is  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion. 

How  does  the  teacher  like  it?  This 
question  may  be  answered  Yankee  fashion, 
by  asking  another.  Is  she  a  teacher?  If 
she  is  a  teacher,  she  likes  it.  If  she  is  a 
hired  hand,  working  for  so  much  per,  she 
doesn't.  We  insist  that  no  books  shall  be 
sent  to  any  room  until  they  are  asked  for. 
Sometimes  the  principal  asks  for  them. 
when  the  teacher  accepts  them  very  grudg- 
ingly. Invariably,  in  that  case,  not  many 
of  the  books  are  read,  and  almost  to  a  cer-  * 
tainty  one  or  more  of  the  books  are  lost 
before  the  case  gets  back  to  the  library. 
This  teacher  assumes  that  in  addition  to 
all  her  other  duties,  the  labor  of  acting  as 
assistant  librarian  has  been  thrust  upon 
her,  and  that  she  is  thus  compelled  to  do 
something  for  nothing,  and  the  library  reaps 
the  benefit,  while  the  librarian  gets  the 
credit  for  work  which  she  performs.  This 
is  the  teacher  who  gives  all  her  music  and 
drawing  lessons  in  a  perfunctory,  half- 
hearted manner,  because,  forsooth,  this 
work  belongs  to  the  supervisor  of  that  de- 
partment. But  the  real  teacher  says,  "I 
can  well  afford  to  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  out  of  each  week  looking  after  the 
books  and  distributing  them  for  I  get  it 
back  many  fold  in  the  better  results  obtained 
in  every  department  of  school  work."  I 
may  add  here,  that,  although  a  few  books— 
a  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number — are  lost  each  year,  we  have  never 
permitted  even  a  careless  teacher  to  pay 
for  a  book. 

But  the  vital  question  is.  How  does  this 
work  affect  the  child?  Very  briefly,  it 
helps  him  in  three  ways:  it  greatly  assists 
him  in  mastering  the  mechanics  of  reading; 
it  aids  him  in  his  language,  by  increasing 
and  enlarging  his  vocabulary,  and  by  giv- 
ing him  ideas,  substance,  for  conversation 
and  for  composition ;  greatest  of  all,  it 
gives  him  a  taste  for  the  good  thingrs  of 
literature,  so  that  the  cheap  trash  of  the 
news  stands  is  insipid. 

This,  then,  my  friends,  is  my  answer  to 
the  question,  What  can  be  done  for  the  il- 
literate home?  Forty,  or  eighty,  primary 
books  brought  to  the  house,  one  at  a  time 
during  the  year,  will  not  scent  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  home  with  a  book  aroma, 
but  two  or  three  •children  each  bringing 
home  a  book,  looking  at  the  pictures,  read- 
ing short  stories  to  father  and  mother,  are 
to  that  extent  benefiting  themselves  and 
the  world. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Walter  Egbert,  of  the  Clarion  Nor- 
mal School,  continued  this  discusion  as 
follows : 

Apart  from  the  college  or  the  university, 
a  very  modest  and  unpretentious  library  is, 
we  believe,  the  best.  A  few  good  texts  of 
elementary  natural  science,  some  standard 
fiction,  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and  as 
much  history  and  biography  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, will  suffice  for  our  common  schools. 
The  complete  and  exhaustive  library  is  for 
post-graduate  work.  No  teacher  need  re- 
gret that  his  pupils  do  not  have  access  to  a 
large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
books.  We  almost  doubt  whether  the  spe- 
cialist, even,  were  not  liable  to  do  better 
work  without  the  exhaustive  editions. 
That  depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of 
his  subject.  He  who  would  be  a  student 
of  Shakespeare,  might  spend  thirty  years 
reading  the  books  catalogued  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  great  dramatist,  and  find  no 
time  to  read  the  actual  works  of  the 
myriad-minded  poet. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  aggregate  lit- 
erature on  any  one  subject  in  the  domain 
of  science  or  literature  is  so  thorough  and 
exhaustive,  that  no  single  life  is  long 
enough  to  read  it  all.  Representing,  as  it 
does,  the  life  work,  sometimes  of  hundreds 
of  investigators,  its  very  bulk  is  sufficient 
to  deter  many  an  aspiring  spirit  from  un- 
dertaking- an  investigation  which  might 
seem  profitless  in  advance.  He  who  would 
stop  to  gather  up  every  apple  along  the 
way,  will  never  get  far  enough  to  pluck 
the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides.  Do 
we  not  expect  him  who  would  study  aerial 
navigation  to  know  the  ultimate  history  of 
every  attempt?  To  appease  our  expecta- 
tions, would  not  his  life  be  consumed  in 
the  pursuit  of  printed  aerial  navigation? 
When,  then,  shall  he  do  his  work?  You 
will  say  that  time  will  be  saved  in  the  end 
by  avoiding  unsuccessful  efforts.  Has  he 
any  assurance  that  an  attempt  different 
from  all  others  will  succeed?  We  do  not 
decry  the  possession  of  facts  as  recorded 
from  experience  and  investigation;  but  we 
deplore  the  sentiment  that  compels  the 
heaven-bounding  mind  to  be  yoked  to 
ponderous  volumes. 

We,  as  teachers,  say  that  it  is  mind  that 
is  to  be  trained;  and  scarcely  is  the  breath 
of  its  utterance  spent,  ere  we  take  up  a 
volume  to  investigate.*  What  great  man, 
save  some  unsuspected  plagiarist,  ever  be- 
came great  through  the  study  of  books 
alone?  Men  grow  by  doing  things.  He 
who  gathers  the  material  and  writes  the 
book  has  the  most  good  that  the  book  can 


give.  "We  associate  the  name  of  Hum- 
boldt with  oceans,  continents,  mountains 
and  volcanoes;  with  towering  palms,  wide 
desert  wastes,  the  snow-lipped  craters  of 
the  Andes;  with  primeval  forests  and 
European  capitals;  with  wilderness  and 
university,  with  savage  and  savant;  with 
the  lonely  rivers  of  the  unpeopled  wastes, 
with  peaks,  pampas,  steppes,  with  cliffs  and 
crags ;  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  with 
every  science  known  to  man,  and  with 
every  star  glittering  in  the  immensity  of 
space."  Yet  no  one  of  us  can  ever  become 
a  Humboldt,  though  we  should  commit  the 
whole  of  his  Cosmos.  The  great  man  who 
would  know  glaciers  must  go  to  them ;  they 
cannot  come  to  him.  He  may  pore  over 
volumes,  search  pictures  with  his  oval  read- 
ing-glass, but  until  he  has  heard  the  groan- 
ing, craunching,  grinding  cry  of  the  frozen 
river,  he  does  not  know  the  glacier.  M. 
and  Mme.  Curie  might  have  spent  all  their 
lives  reading  works  on  chemical  analysis 
and  investigations  in  books.  But  they 
dashed  aside  the  exhaustive  works  of  great 
chemists,  and  used  the  retort  with  a  free- 
dom unprecedented.  She  had  before  their 
marriage,  discovered  thorium.  The  two 
conjointly  found  radium.  She  is  now  the 
first  woman  lecturer  in  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris.  Had  these  two  followed  precedent 
and  the  book,  Mme.  Curie  would  be  un- 
known to-day. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  our  government  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  skilled  entomologist.  Sweden 
furnished  the  man.  Was  there  no  one  in 
the  States  capable  of  classifying  the 
papilios  and  analyzing  the  hemipters  ?  Are 
there  no  youthful  Dr.  Hollands  growing  up  ? 
Indeed,  'tis  doubt.  The  last  butterfly  has 
been  pinned,  the  last  catterpillar  has  been 
cornered,  and  even  in  Greensburg  the  last 
bug  has  been  captured.  We  love  our 
"  Butterfly  Book  "  and  our  "  Moth  Book." 
Both  are  lasting  monuments  to  the  patient 
investigation  of  a  master  mind;  but  there 
is  nothing  left  for  you  and  me  to  discover 
concerning  the  Saturnian  lo.  No  one 
will  ever  get  from  both  books  the  mind  cul- 
ture that  Dr.  Holland  got  from  either.  He, 
alone,  is  best  benefited.  These  two  beauti- 
ful volumes  make  the  everlasting  bridges 
into  the  fairy  land  of  painted  wings.  Mrs. 
Pennell  says  that  she  confidently  believes 
that  she  has  the  finest  and  largest  collection 
of  cook-books  in  the  world.  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Pennell  can  concoct  a  roast  dinner 
for  six  men  working  at  a  threshing  ma- 
chine? I  do  not  mean  six  teachers.  The 
probability  is  that  she  is  able  to  do  this, 
and  even  more;  but  the  mere  collection  of 
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books  does  not  objectively  signify.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  has  a  fine  col- 
lection of  "  Grandfathers' "  clocks,  yet  it  is 
much  in  doubt  whether  he  could  make  a 
clock  in  case  of  necessity.  Were  "  Grand- 
fathers'"  clocks  less  abundant,  he  might 
be  the  proud  inventor  of  some  wonderful 
clock. 

We  do  only  what  we  must.  When  the 
impulse  to  do  is  present,  and  everything 
seems  to  be  done,  humanity  will  sometimes 
set  for  itself  some  task  of  extraordinary  ad- 
venture or  questionable  utility.  The  ac- 
tual needs  of  humanity  are  often  ignored 
until  some  master  mind,  disregarding 
octavos  and  quartos,  rings  into  requisition 
his  ability  to  think  apart  from  the  ordinary 
human  grooves,  and  the  world  is  astonished, 
even  scandalized,  by  the  presumptuous  bold- 
ness of  some  unknown!  Humanity  in  its 
prostrate  attitude  to  established  precedent, 
cannot  easily  forgive  the  one  who  recklessly 
carves  out  a  passage  for  himself;  but  when 
once  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  such  a 
one  succeed,  they  glibly  follow  after  and 
raise  as  much  dust  as  the  proverbial  fly  on 
the  axle-tree  of  the  carriage. 

In  the  realm  of  music,  the  flaming  sword 
of  the  masters  hangs  over  the  entrance. 
Why  are  middle-aged  famous  musicians  so 
rare?  Only  children  are  famous.  They 
are  not  weighed  down  by  the  technique  of 
German,  French  and  Polish  masters. 
They  who  spend  years  in  the  conservatory 
of  music  are  doubtless  skilled  performers 
and  faithful  interpreters,  but  they  are  not 
the  great  producers.  Instance,  Joseff 
HoflFman.  He  has  been  pulverized  in  the 
mill.  The  child  playing  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  lake  bids  fair  to  become  a  true 
naturalist.  We  teachers  interpose.  "  Come 
away,  dear  child,  you  will  soil  your  clothes, 
develop  freckles,  and  get  warts.  Come 
away.  Here  is  a  volume  of  Darwin, — ^the 
'Origin  of  Species.'  Read  it  and  be  a 
great  naturalist."  He  tries  to  read  Dar- 
win. *Tis  said  that  only  one  in  ten  who 
reads  Darwin  is  capable  of  correct  apper- 
ception  in  his  field.  This  child  is  griev- 
ously puzzled.  The  high  tide  of  interest 
ebbs  away,  and  the  "  dear  child  "  takes  his 
place  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  with  doomed 
dexterity  develops  his  own  epitaph, — 
"  Born,  lived  and  died,  A.  D.  1900  and  some- 
thing." In  the  field  of  literature,  how  are 
we  chained  to  the  Classics, — the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  English.  How  can  one  be 
original  in  opposition  to  much,  which, 
though  antiquated,  is  still  revered?  How 
can  one  be  poetical  with  "  In  Memoriam  " 
as  his  model  copy?  No,  no,  rein  in  your 
Pegasus,  young  man;  dismount;  take  off 
those  spurs.      Here  is  a  copy  of  Milton's 


Paradise  Lost.  This  is  poetry.  Read, 
and  be  a  great  poet !  With  our  batteries  of 
books  we  thump  all  the  poetry  out  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  lament  the  decadence  of 
poesy,  and  consolingly  agree  with  Johnston 
that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost 
necessarily  declines.  Is  it  inexplicable 
that  in  an  age  of  endless  literature  no  g^eat 
work  is  produced? 

We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages;  but  to 
gnaw  at  that  inheritance  alone,  is  to  waste 
our  resources.  We  believe  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  noble  tradition,  we  recognize  the 
great  culture  value  of  biography — even 
though  it  be  called  the  "  Great  Mississippi 
of  falsehood."  Than  biography,  there  is 
no  better  compass  for  crossing  the  barrier 
years.  Our  own  lives  are  rounded  by  better 
feelings  when  we  read  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  every  noble  dream.  No  life 
need  be  dry  as  summer  dust,  and  burn  to 
the  socket,  or  on  the  higher  planes  dissolve 
like  frost-flowers  in  the  melting  sun.  O 
frail  humanity,  nurse  not  your  petty  griefs ; 
but  through  the  mists  of  tears  unshed,  read 
biography,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  live.  I 
am  informed  by  one  who  knows  that  teach- 
ers as  a  rule,  do  not  read,  save  the  latest 
fiction.  The  finest  character  that  all  litera- 
ture ever  produced  is  far  inferior  to  the  1 
least  worthy  on  the  calendar  of  the  saints.  ! 
They  who  read  in  fiction  alone,  do  but  pre-  ! 
pare  items  for  the  balance-sheet  of  stupidity.  j 
They  are  the  negative  types  of  society.  For 
true  culture  value,  nothing  else  in  the 
world  of  literature  is  of  so  much  worth  as 
biography.  There  direct  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  there  take  the  shriveled  heart,  and 
there  learn  that  the  secret  of  Providence  is 
the  coming  of  a  g^eat  man.  We  read  a 
page  of  biography,  we  close  the  book,  and 
our  thoughts  whisper,  "  It  is  noble  to  be 
one's  self"!  Then  with  self-complacent 
inconsistency  we  go  into  the  school-room 
and  teach  our  pupils  to  be  us.  By  what 
right,  divine  or  devilish,  do  we  compel  the 
minds  of  childhood  and  youth  to  be  like 
our  ideals?  The  child's  mind  is  his  own, 
not  yours,  nor  mine.  Is  there  no  such  thing 
as  the  enfranchisement  of  thought?  That 
teacher  is  indeed  master  of  his  art  who 
turns  the  chance  circumstances  of  child- 
hood to  profit,  who  leaves  thought  untram- 
meled,  who  uses  a  great  task  as  a  great  op- 
portunity, and  who,  like  Newton,  is  a  great 
high  priest  of  nature.  Believe  me,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  voluble  victims  of 
too  much  bookishness  will  advance  a  pa- 
thetic plea  for  ignorance,  the  ignorance 
which  compels  a  man  to  cast  off  his  mental 
guise  and  be  an  intellectual  slave  no  more. 

The  possible  is  the  measure  of  effort; 
but  he  who  would  widen  the  field  of  effort. 
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must  reduce  the  impossible  to  lower  denomi- 
nations. Printing,  the  art  preservative  of 
all  arts,  is  powerless  to  create.  It  docs 
but  follow  in  the  wake  of  great  minds, 
gathering  up  a  few  bubbles  they  have  made 
in  their  passage  across  some  unexplored 
sea  of  knowledge;  while  we, — ^poor  puny 
imitaters, — do  follow  in  the  wake  of  books. 
Do  the  possibilities  of  greatness  inhibit 
every  child?  Why,  then,  is  not  each  one 
great? — great  for  the  world's  good?  You 
will  agree  that  education  and  environment 
had  much  to  do  with  his  worth.  We  read 
in  a  certain  elegy,  "Here  may  rest  some 
mute,  inglorious  Milton."  The  thought  that 
we,  as  teachers,  may  have  warped  minds 
from  some  glorious  natural  bent  is  hateful 
to  us.  What's  viler  than  a  lantern  to  a  bat? 
The  decadence  of  true  literature  in  our 
own  day  is  a  dumb  reproach  from  the  field 
of  the  dead.  That  literature  begets  litera- 
ture is  the  sickly  view  of  production.  Ne- 
cessity should  beget  literature,  and  edu- 
cation should  prepare  for  the  necessity. 

We  work  as  if  the  intellect  were  all  of 
man,  and  books  the  heirloom  of  noble  minds. 
And  so  they  are;  but  nobility's  choicest 
heirloom  is  the  heart.  He  who  reads  that 
aright,  finds  music  sweeter  than  that  ever 
made  by  the  light  that  fell  on  Memnon's 
lyre.  An  individual  all  intellect  is  a 
sepulchre  of  perished  power,  a  monument 
to  human  folly.  He  is  at  once  the  master 
and  victim  of  learning.  He  may  possess 
all  talents  but  the  power  to  use  them, — b, 
treasury  of  facts  on  which  he  has  no  power 
to  draw.  He  becomes  a  mere  pawn  on 
life's  chess-board.  Who  is  the  sculptor  of 
this  passionless  mausoleum?  Answer: 
Some  teacher,  some  vast  scientific  library, 
certainly  not  an  educator. 

For  us  who  have  entered  upon  post- 
graduate study,  and  who  have  no  ambition 
to  make  the  ears  of  the  world  tingle  with 
the  sounds  of  notes  before  unheard,  the  in- 
dexed library  of  libraries  is  none  too  large; 
but  the  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  an  energy 
to  compass  the  orbit  of  all  truth, — teach 
him  to  forge  those  grappling  hooks  by 
which  he  would  ascend. 

The  paper  of  Supt.  Robert  L.  Burns,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  as  follows: 

THE   LIBRARY    AND    THE    SCHOOL. 

On  the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  engraved  a  number  of 
wise  sayings.  On  one  of  these  windows  is 
this  maxim :  "  Talkers  are  no  great  doers." 
If  the  application  of  this  motto  is  universal, 
it  places  some  of  us  in  rather  an  unenviable 


position;  but,  like  most  of  the  great  truth, 
it  has  its  limitations. 

Talking  that  awakens  and  stimulates 
thought  and  arouses  the  emotions  and  leads 
to  action  has  been  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  little  talk,  it  is 
the  desire  to  lead  to  action,  for  it  is  along 
this  line  now  that  action  is  needed.  Much 
has  been  said  to  awaken  serious  thought 
on  this  subject  and  to  stir  the  emotions. 
Its  value  and  importance  none  will  question. 
If  there  is  question,  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  valuable  reports  recently  issued  will 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  questioners.  What 
is  needed  now  is  definite,  well-planned  ac- 
tion. 

Readingr  is  the  avenue  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  The  teacher  who 
teaches  a  child  to  read  does  a  work  for  that 
child  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. May  I  ask  you  to  consider  a  few 
questions  here.  Did  you  ever  compare  the 
value  of  knowing  how  to  read  with  that  of 
knowing  how  to  do  long  division,  or  how 
to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor,  or 
master  the  equation  of  payments,  or  any 
other  subject  in  our  ordinary  arithmetic? 
Did  you  ever  compare  the  value  of  knowing 
how  to  read  with  that  of  knowing  the 
campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Civil  War? 
Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  their  comparative 
values  ?  .  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  grade  work,  where  is  the 
emphasis  placed?  Within  the  past  two 
weeks  there  are  principals  in  Pennsylvania 
each  of  whom  has  been  required  to  ex- 
amine eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
pupils  in  reading.  This  has  been  done  in 
two  or  three  days  time  in  connection  with 
the  other  work  of  the  school.  How  much 
time  do  you  suppose  could  be  given  to  each 
child?  Time  for  three  or  five  lines  with 
few  or  no  questions.  In  all  the  grades  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  never  a  question  is 
asked  in  the  examination  as  to  books  read, 
poems  loved>  or  favorite  stories.  For 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  spelling,  etc., 
there  are  given  two  to  four  hours  for  ex- 
amination in  each  subject.  What  does 
this  indicate?  A  teacher  is  required  to 
have  some  regard  for  the  values,  especially 
as  indicated  by  the  examination  questions 
given  to  her  class.  Naturally,  she  will 
place  the  emphasis  of  her  work  on  the  sub- 
jects emphasized  by  the  examination  ques- 
tions. We  may  hear  inspiring  lectures, 
we  may  be  convinced  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  various  kinds  of  work,  but  a 
teacher  is  going  to  lay  stress  on  those  things 
the  value  of  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
examination,  and  who  can  blame  her?     In 
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two  or  three  towns  courses  of  reading  have 
been  outlined  for  the  first  twelve  years,  and 
the  Superintendent  has  frequently  refused 
to  promote  pupils  who  have  not  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  reading.  (Promotions 
at  Gloverville,  New  York.)  There  is  a 
work  here  for  Superintendents  concerning 
courses  of  Reading  and  Examinations. 

In  the  good  old  days  it  was  considered 
enough  to  teach  how  to  read.  Increased 
responsibilities  have  come,  and  they  must 
be  met;  in  the  multiplication  of  books  and 
libraries  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
important  to  teach,  not  only  how  to  read, 
but  what  to  read,  and  to  so  train  that  a 
taste  for  reading,  an  appreciation  and  a  love 
of  good  books  be  formed.  Indiscriminate 
and  non-directed  reading  will  not  do. 
There  must  be  conscious  effort,  well  di- 
rected aim,  in  this  as  in  any  other  field  of 
effort.  The  value  of  habits  of  reading 
and  of  appreciation  for  good  books  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  technical 
grade  subjects  cannot  be  questioned.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  necessity  for  directed 
effort  along  these  lines  for  the  training  of 
the  children  of  our  nation.  "  Intelligent 
reading  is  the  foundation  of  education." 

Last  Wednesday,  I  attended  the  opening 
of  a  new  Carnegie  Library  within  two 
blocks  of  a  large  public  school.  There  are 
ten  school  districts  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  third  beautiful  building  recently 
opened  in  a  single  one  of  these  districts. 
This  is  a  department  of  public  education 
the  schools  cannot  ignore.  How  can  we 
get  in  touch  that  we  may  best  use  the  great 
sources  of  culture  thus  brought  to  the 
doors?  All  great  and  lasting  reforms 
must  begin  with  the  children.  To  reform 
a  drunkard  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  effort 
and  praise,  but  to  so  teach  and  train  a  child 
so  that  he  be  forever  saved  from  the  curse 
is  of  far  greater  importance. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  agent 
in  this  work  is  and  must  ever  be  the 
teacher.  Let  me  emphasize  that.  Any- 
thing that  usurps  the  place  and  work  of 
the  teacher  is  a  "  fad  "  or  a  "  frill."  No 
innovation  that  disregards  the  first  import- 
ance of  the  teacher  or  places  her  second 
will  ever  work  the  salvation  of  the  children. 
We  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  the 
"  Three  R's  "  of  the  past  under  an  earnest, 
faithful  teacher,  than  to  admit  all  the  im- 
provements of  recent  years  if  they  are  to 
force  the  teacher  into  seond  place.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  it  is  the  teacher  who 
must  be  depended  upon  mostly  to  secure 
whatever  success  is  obtained  in  this  work. 
How  an  she  be  helped?     How  can  she  be 


best  directed  to  efficient  work?     She,  her- 
self, must  feel  something  of  the  inspiration 
in   good  literature.      She  must  know   the 
value  of  this  culture  and  she  must  have  an 
insight   into   the   rich   and   varied   stories, 
descriptions,   poems   and   biographies    that 
will  enrich  her  own  course  of  study  in  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  the  course  -which 
she  is  preparing  to  teach.     Here  is  the  work 
of  the  normal  or   training  school.       This 
takes  us  to  the  heads  of  the  school  system. 
They  must  install  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
training  schools.     There  must  be  lectures; 
lectures  by  superintendents,  by  library  au- 
thorities, and  discussions  in  faculty   meet- 
ings.     Then  too,  the  examinations  or  re- 
quirements for  promotion  must  emphasize 
this  line  of  work  and  not,  as  at  present, 
ignore  it  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  towns, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Now  as  to  the  method  of  procedure-     The 
class    room    must    be    the    chief    training 
ground.     This  is  the  touchstone  of  school 
life.      Any  school  system  or  any  part  of 
that  system  that  tends  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  teacher  and  classroom   fails 
in  its  chief  and  vital  purpose.      Libraries 
may  be  established  all  over  the   land,   in 
every  town  and  village,  but  the  classroom 
is  where  the  training  in  the  use  of   these 
libraries  must  chiefly  be  given. 

The  classroom  is  a  place  for  work,  hard 
work.  There  must  be  no  trifling  here,  no 
dissipation  of  energy.  Our  motto  for  sup- 
plementary reading  or  library  work  must 
then  be  not  "  How  much,"  but  "  How  well," 
not  how  many  books  are  read,  but  how^  well 
the  few  are  read  and  what  is  the  most  that 
can  be  gotten  from  them. 

To  begin  with,  there  must  a  classroom 
library,  a  few  chosen  books,  twenty-five  to 
fifty,  bearing  on  the  year's  work  in  history, 
geography  and  language.      Half  sets  of  a 
few    works    for    class    reading    with    the 
teacher  and  half-dozens  of  others  so  that 
more  than  one  pupil  may  refer  to  the  books 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  single  copies 
for  individual  loans  and  from  which  selec- 
tions may  be  read  by  the  teacher.      The 
value    and    necessity    of    these    classroom 
libraries  is  first  in  importance.      Without 
it  a  teacher  can  do  little  in  definite,  effective 
training.      With  it  she  can  enrich  and  fill 
in  the  skeleton  course  of  study.      With  it, 
as  in  no  other  way,  can  a  teacher  awaken  a 
love  for  reading,  cultivate  a  taste  and  an 
appreciation  for  this  most  important  and 
valuable  line  of  kork.     Allusions  and  refer- 
ences are  made  daily  in  the  regular  recita- 
tions.     There  must  be  books  at  hand   in 
the  classroom,  easy  of  access,  where  the 
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teacher  can  at  once  turn  to  the  matter  de- 
sired. 

In  New  York  City  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  a  department  called  the  Bureau 
of  Libraries,  established  in  1903,  with  its 
own  Superintendent.  The  efforts  of  this 
department  are  concentrated  largely  on 
classroom  libraries.  A  regular  library  ap- 
propriation is  made  to  each  school,  based 
on  the  number  of  books  needed  to.  give 
about  fifty  to  a  room.  There  are  at  present 
10,000  classroom  libraries,  averaging  about 
thirty-five  books.  The  teacher  has  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  these  books.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Public  Libraries  assist  in  every  way 
possible.  The  course  of  study  for  each 
grade  is  carefully  gone  over.  From  this, 
and  suggestions  from  the  teacher,  Bulletins 
are  published  giving  lists  of  books  suitable 
to  age  and  subject.  Sets  are  loaned  to  the 
classrooms  for  the  period  given  to  that 
particular  subject. 

It  means  much  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  books,  to  feel  their  presence,  to  become 
friends  with  them.  Simply  to  have  a  child 
grow  in  an  environment  of  books  is  to  have 
his  nature  absorb  something  of  their  worth. 
How  much  more  then  will  he  absorb  if  that 
environment  is  the  classroom,  where  the 
very  essence  of  books  is  intelligently  studied 
and  presented.  It  means  much  simply  to 
have  him  see  books,  know  their  bindings, 
their  place  on  the  self,  to  live  with  them  five 
hours  each  day. 

Books !  Why,  they  are  the  greatest  tools 
of  our  profession,  and  not  only  are  they 
the  tools,  but  they  contain  the  very  sub- 
stance of  our  work.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  use  of  tools,  know  that 
they  must  be  kept  in  order,  that  they  must 
be  clean,  and  always  in  the  best  condition, 
ready  for  use.  Is  not  this  condition  even 
more  important  in  the  case  of  books  ?  And 
yet,  what  are  the  facts  ?  If,  in  the  ordinary 
home,  such  dirty,  disreputable,  dilapidated 
utensils  as  we  use  in  our  schools  were  used 
in  the  homes,  such  homes  would  be  most 
severely  condemned  for  their  careless, 
slovenly  condition.  We  need  to  give  far 
greater  care  in  our  schools  to  the  materials 
we  use.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be 
in  the  classroom,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  its  equipment,  a  bookcase. 
It  may  be  inexpensive,  but  it  should  be  en- 
closed in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  the 
dirt  and  dust.  There  should  be  plain  glass 
doors  so  that  the  books  may  always  be  in 
view,  and  the  position  of  this  bookcase  in 
the  room  is  important. 

A  school  library  will  not  meet  the  needs 
as  will  a  classroom  library.      The  books 


must  be  at  hand  where,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, they  are  within  reach  of  teacher  and 
pupils.  They  must  not  be  in  a  dark  closet 
in  the  hall,  for  the  trouble  of  getting  them 
just  when  needed  will  often  result  in  the 
books  not  being  used  at  all. 

The  course  of  study  is  a  mere  skeleton; 
it  is  simply  a  guide  to  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.  She  must  fill  in  and  enrich  it. 
Her  training  and  knowledge,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  her  resources  are  needed  for  this. 
To  this  end,  books  bearing  on  the  studies, 
containing  stories,  descriptions,  narratives, 
poems  and  biographies  are  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  teacher  to  clothe,  enrich, 
beautify,  and  round  out  the  course  of  study. 
The  most  important  books,  those  bearing 
most  closely  on  the  work  at  hand,  must  be 
in  the  classroom.  As  to  securing  these 
books.  There  should  be  published  lists  ar- 
ranged by  Superintendants  of  the  town- 
ship, borough,  county  or  city.  Capital  sug- 
gestions on  lists  of  books  are  given  in  "  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  the  Relations  of 
Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools,  1899," 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Also  "  Suggestions  on  Language,"  by  Dr. 
Brooks,  of  Philadelphia.  From  this  list 
the  teacher  should  select,  aided  by  the 
Superintendent,  Librarian  and  Principal. 

There  should  be  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  however  small,  from  which  the 
Principal  could  draw.  Then  there  should 
be  a  bookcase  to  protect  the  books  in  every 
room. 

For  more  extended  work  and  for  general 
reading,  for  reference  and  for  recreation, 
there  should  be  a  school  library.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  Public  Library  in  the  com- 
munity, the  school  library  can,  without 
great  loss,  be  dispensed  with. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  not  much  literature 
on  this  subject,  but  what  there  is,  is  most 
excellent.  The  most  valuable  for  its  in- 
spiration and  its  suggestive  helpfulness  is 
the  "Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Library 
Committee,  1899,  on  the  Relations  of 
Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools."  This 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
teacher,  and  read  individually,  and  should 
be  discussed  in  faculty  meetings.  This  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  nothing 
more  was  said  this  hour  than  what  would 
lead  to  the  careful  earnest  reading  of  this 
Report  this  hour  would  be  well  spent. 

Other  important  papers  are :  "  Report  of 
Library  Department  N.  E,  A.  Volume  for 
1905."  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools"  (most  excellent).  University 
State  of  New  York  "Regents'  Bulletin," 
No.     51,     October     !,•    1900.       American 
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.  Library  Association  published  "  Rational 
Library  Work  with  Children  and  the  Prep- 
aration for  it."  Paper  read  at  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  July  7,  1905. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Deitrick,  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School :  We  ought  to  talk  of 
how  to  get  our  country  boys  and  girls  to 
read  better  books.  Education  is  the  ad- 
justment of  children  to  their  environment. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  said  that  the 
heritage  of  the  ages,  consisting  of  science, 
literature,  aesthetics,  religion,  and  institu- 
tions, has  been  bequeathed  to  the  succeed- 
ing generations  in  books.  As  a  teacher  of 
literature  in  a  normal  school  I  try  to  solve 
this  question  of  the  right  use  of  a  library. 
We  have  several  libraries  at  Kutztown,  but 
found  that  they  were  not  doing  the  good 
they  ought.  Where  the  books  were  readily 
accessible  the  pupils  took  the  latest  fiction. 
I  do  not  decry  the  reading  of  fiction,  but 
the  reading  of  nothing  but  fiction  will  not 
give  pupils  much  of  -that  "  inheritance  "  of 
the  ages.  The  list  of  standard  books  in  the 
college  entrance  *  requirements  helped  us, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  Not  only  ought  a 
few  good  books  to  be  studied,  but  the  read- 
ing habit  must  be  cultivated.  1  tried  this 
plan:  I  gave  pupils  credit  in  literature  for 
the  careful  reading  of  any  good  books.  We 
put  upon  the  walls,  as  a  guide  to  pupils,  the 
entire  list  of  about  forty  books  contained 
in  the  college  entrance  requirements;  but 
instead  of  requiring  a  given  fourteen,  as 
the  colleges  do,  pupils  were  allowed  to 
select  from  the  list  at  will.  The  result  of 
this  plan  is  that  the  Kutztown  students  read 
as  much  good  literature  in  the  last  year  as 
in  fifteen  previous  years.  Was  no  new 
fiction  read  ?  Yes.  If  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  books  read  by  pupils  have  been  of 
the  solid  sort,  I  give  permission  for  the 
reading  of  the  lighter  kind  of  books.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  if  a  carefully  pre- 
pared list  of  books  suitable  for  school  chil- 
dren could  be  furnished  to  young  teachers. 
Our  normal  school  graduates  need  it. 

Supt.  Deen:  Children  should  be  allowed 
to  roam  at  will  among  books  as  among  flow- 
ers. They  thus  acquire  the  reading  habit, 
which  is  most  important.  Children,  whose 
reading  is  too  closely  supervised,  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  are  apt  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes. There  is  no  public  library  in  our 
town,  but  I  try  to  get  small  libraries  into 
the  school  rooms. 

Miss  Emma  Loeffier  then  entertained  the 
convention  by  singing  favorite  old  songs, 
after  which  the  session  was  declared  ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  was   opened  with 
the  report  from  Treasurer  Keck,  as 
follows : 

treasurer's  report. 

I  wish  to  preface  my  report  by  thanking 
Supt.  March,  of  Greensburg,  and  Supt. 
Shaw,  of  Westmoreland,  for  assisting  me 
in  my  work,  thus  making  my  duties  lighter 
and  my  stay  in  Greensburg  more  pleasant. 
Only  seven  of  the  thirteen  State  normal 
school  principals  enrolled.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  fifteen  county  superintendents  and 
twenty-six  city,  borough  and  township 
superintendents  failed  to  enroll.  Five 
counties  were  not  represented  at  all.  The 
following  is  the  enrollment  by  counties: 
Adams  i,  Allegheny  58,  Armstrong  45, 
Beaver  4,  Bedford  3,  Berks  10,  Blair  11, 
Bradford  i,  Bucks  2,  Butler  4,  Cambria  10, 
Cameron  i.  Carbon  3,  Centre  9,  Chester  6, 
Clarion  3,  Clearfield  3,  Clinton  7,  Columtna 
12,  Crawford  3,  Cumberland  3,  Dauphin  14, 
Delaware  3,  Elk  5,  Erie  4.  Fayette  14, 
Franklin  4,  Greene  2,  Huntingdon  r,  Indi- 
ana 27,  JeflFerson  33,  Lackawanna  6,  Lan- 
caster 8,  Lawrence  2,. Lebanon  i,  Lehigh  % 
Luzerne  10,  Lycoming  14,  McKean  4,  Mer- 
cer 5,  MifBin  i,  Monroe  i,  Montgomery  4, 
Montour  3,  Northampton  2,  Northumber- 
land 12,  Perry  i,  Philadelphia  15,  Potter  4, 
Schuylkill  8,  Somerset  5,  Sullivan  i,  Sus- 
quehanna 2,  Tioga  I,  Union  2,  Venango  3, 
Warren  i,  Washington  13,  Wayne  i,  West- 
moreland 373,  Wyoming  i,  York  4,  other 
States  7.  The  total  enrollment  as  above  is 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  receipts  of  this  meeting  were  as 
follows : 

Enrollment  fees  824 — 19  life  mem- 
bers    $805.00 

One  life  membership  fee 10.00 

Total    $815.00 

Bills  paid  to  date 772.66 

Balance  in  favor  of  Greensburg 
meeting   $  42.34 

Not  all  the  bills  have  come  in  yet. 

The  President  then  introduced  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent  as  the  lecturer  of  the 
evening,  saying  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  a  man  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion whose  life  has  been  a  benedicition  to 
so  many  people.  The  Bishop  then  spoke 
for  an  hour  upon  a  theme  vivid  to  memory 
and  dear  to  his  heart, 
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THE    COUNTRY    SCHOOL    HOUSE. 

He  opened  his  address  by  a  reference  to 
the  time  when  as  a  lad  of  fifteen  he  had 
taken  charge  of  a  little  country  school  in 
Northampton  county,  Pa.,  saying  that  such 
an  act  on  his  part  was  foolish,  and  that  he 
would  forget  it  if  he  could,  because  of  the 
poor  work  he  did  for  the  pupils.  The 
country  schools  should  be  ideal  schools. 
They  deserve  the  best  and  the  highest  that 
can  be  given  them,  for  the  pupils  will  after 
a  while  be  men  and  women  of  influence,  the 
strong  leaders  of  to-morrow.  Nowhere 
else  may  a  teacher  come  so  near  to  realizing 
his  ideals  as  here.  If  the  teacher  has  made 
teaching  merely  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  occupation  let  him  leave  at  once,  be- 
fore he  does  harm. 

In  the  country  the  chief  need  is  coopera- 
tion. All  the  influential  people  who  are 
willing  should  be  brought  together  and 
made  acquainted,  that  they  may  awaken 
the  community.  It  would  be  fortunate  if 
there  could  be  one  or  two  dreamers  among 
them — ^the  more  the  better — in  the  country. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  pa- 
rental motive  in  educating  their  children. 
The  parental  motive  has  great  influence  on 
the  child's  motives.  If  the  parental  mo- 
tive in  sending  the  child  to  school  is  merely 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  we  can  usually 
expect  but  little  from  that  child  in  its 
school  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teach- 
er's aim  may  be  unworthy.  One  teacher 
will  say  that  he  teaches  merely  to  earn  a 
living.  His  school  is  to  be  pitied.  I  can- 
not express  my  contempt  for  such  as  he. 
Another  says  that  he  teaches  for  an  occu- 
pation. Teaching  is  a  decent  calling,  he 
likes  it,  and  will  stay  in  it  until  he  gets 
something  better.  Another  likes  the  asso- 
ciation with  youth  which  teaching  brings. 
Still  another  takes  a  scientific  pleasure  in 
watching  children  think  and  express  them- 
selves. I  must  confess  that  these  atti- 
tudes toward  teaching  do  not  satisfy  me. 
As  long  as  the  intellect  is  made  paramount 
I  am  not  content. 

But  here  comes  a  mother  who  says  that 
she  does  not  send  the  children  to  school 
to  get  them  out  of  her  way,  but  to  get  her- 
self out  of  their  way,  to  allow  them  to 
benefit  by  a  wider  experience  than  the  home 
can  give.  She  wants  her  children  to  be 
prepared  for  business,  to  learn  to  speak 
correctly  and  act  promptly — and  the  school 
ought  to  help  them  to  learn  these  things. 
She  wants  her  children  to  learn  to  be  po- 
lite from  habit,  to  love  learning,  to  become 
acquainted  with  human  nature  and  human 
society.  This  mother  is  wise.  The  real 
aim  of   education   is   not  knowledge,   nor 


mental  discipline,  but  the  adjustment  of 
the  personality  for  service,  to  give  more 
uplook  while  we  plod,  more  hope  while  we 
wait,  more  songs  while  we  serve.  Such  a 
parental  ideal  of  education  would  make 
work  in  the  country  school  a  delight.  Of 
course,  some  parents  are  dull-witted.  They 
care  nothing  for  education,  and  as  a  result, 
neither  do  their  children.  But,  however 
unattractive  such  pupils  may  be,  it  is  the 
teacher's  duty  to  find  out  what  each  pupil 
is  fitted  for  and  stir  in  him  some  desire 
to  be  something. 

The  object  of  schools' is  the  organization 
of  a  true  society.  Here  children  learn 
about  diflFerent  classes  of  men,  the  law 
of  cause  and  eflFect,  and  other  laws  of  life. 
In  the  .school  the  rich  man's  boy  is  often 
the  lowest  in  his  class,  below  the  son  of  the 
plebeian.  Here  character  is  tested.  The 
school  house  may  be  poor,  but  a  great  man 
or  woman  may  be  sitting  on  those  rough 
benches.  Here  tolerance  is  learned.  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  both  have  rights  which 
must  be  protected.  Here  religion  flourishes 
— for  religion  is  at  its  best  where  good  will 
and  tolerance  .are  found.  The  country- 
school  should  develop  this  kind  of  religion. 
The .  country  school  needs  the  old  time 
authority  coupled  with  modern  freedoip  in 
th*e  home.  But  be  careful  to  remember  that 
a  sharp  line  must  be  drawn  between  liberty 
and  license. 

The  trolley  system  has  both  a  good  and 
an  evil  influence  on  the  country.  It  is 
bringing  the  country  close  to  the  city,  with 
all  the  evils  of  the  latter.  Heretofore,  the 
salvation  of  the  land  has  been  the  great 
body  of  right-thinking  people  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  watch  most  carefully  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  city's  evil  influ- 
ences. I  recently  received  a  letter  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  trolley  makes  it 
easier  for  the  children  who  travel  on  it  to 
degenerate,  on  account  of  the  associations 
with  all  classes  of  passengers  and  immoral 
conductors.  The  trolley  people  should 
watch  their  conductors  and  make  an  ex- 
ample of  a  few  of  the  kind  whose  desire  is 
to  prey  upon  youth  and  innocence. 

We  need  the  assistance  of  women  in 
beautifying  the  country,  improving  the 
highways,  decorating  lawns,  removing  those 
offenses  to  good  taste  which  stare  at  us  on 
every  side — the  signs  of  certain  conscience- 
less tradesmen  who  care  for  nothing  but 
money.  Clubs  for  these  purposes  might 
be  organized.  The  teacher  should  have  in 
his  school  a  club  to  care  for  the  highway 
for  a  distance  on  either  side  of  the  school 
house.  The  teacher  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  good  voice  and  manner; 
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of  truth ;  of  the  influence  of  all  we  say  and 
do.  Such  a  teacher  is  a  sage  and  a  philan- 
thropist. The  people  in  towns  and  cities 
are  largely  the  product  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  country  boy  who  goes  to  the  city  and 
makes  his  mark,  the  city  thus  graining  by 
what  the  country  gives.  The  broad- 
minded  country  teacher's  influence  is  wide 
and  far-reaching. 

Teacher,  you  don't  know  whom  you  are 
teaching.  The  poor  fellow  over  there  on 
that  bench,  Lincoln  by  name,  may  do  some- 
thing worth  hearing  of  in  years  to  come. 
The  country  school  has  sent  more  people 
out  to  fill  the  high  places  of  the  world  than 
has  the  university,  although  all  country 
children  with  natural  ability  for  the  course 
should  go  through  college. 

Training  classes  should  be  organized  in 
the  country  school  in  great  variety.  Have 
a  phonograph,  and  hear  good  things  spoken 
by  the  voices  of  their  authors.  Many  great 
men  would  be  willing  to  help  in  such  a 
-cause.  Put  a  stereopticon  in  the  school, 
buy  a  thousand  slides,  and  give  the  pupils 
a  glimpse  of  the  world,  with  its  beauties 
in  art  and  nature.  Have  mothers'  meetings, 
and  a  circulating  library  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pas- 
tors. Have  the  room  clean,  and  the 
jrrounds,  with  their  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 


a  model .  of  neatness.  Don't  merely  talk 
about  these  things.  Do  them  I  Have  a 
grove  nearby  fitted  up  as  a  mioiature 
Chatauqua,  to  which  the  school  may  ad- 
journ from  time  to  time,  and  to  which  pa- 
rents may  come. 

Have  a  weathervane  on  the  house,  and 
let  pupils  keep  a  daily  weather  record.  Let 
a  pupil  stand  in  the  school  room  and  stretch 
imaginary  lines  out  in  all  directions  across 
river  and  forest,  mountain  and  city,  telling 
what  places  are  crossed. 

The  Bishop  closed  his  address  by  a  stir- 
ring plea  for  the  cultivation  of  heroic  sen- 
timent, a  love  for  high  things,  a  noble 
catholicity  of  thought,  and  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  address 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

After  Miss  Gertrude  Sykes  had  sung 
**  In  Maytime,"  and  Miss  Emma  LoeiSer 
a  little  song  of  Robert  Browning,  the  retir- 
ing President  introduced  his  successor  in 
office,  Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  President  for  the 
next  year,  who  in  a  few  fitting  words  prom- 
ised the  Association  his  best  efforts  towards 
making  the  meeting  at  State  College  a 
memorable  one — one  of  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association. 

After  the  benediction  by  Bishop  Vincent, 
the  fifty-first  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  then  declared  adjourned. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Adams — i. 
H.  Milton  Roth,*  Gettysburg. 

Allegheny — 58. 
Samuel    Hamilton,*    Braddock. 
Samuel  Andrews,*  PitUburg. 

John  Morrow,*   Allegheny, 
oseph  B.  Richey,*  McKeesport. 
C.   L.   Cleaver,  Pittsburg. 
T.  L.  Allison/  Wilkinsburg. 
Tames  M.  Norris»*  Homestead. 
Marion  C.  Turrell,*   Swissville. 

Jeannctte   Koesel,  Wilkinsburg. 
Irs.  Frances  R.  Callihan,      " 
T.  L.  Speller. 

William   H.    Sprenklc,   McKeesport. 
Joseph  Jennings,  Wilkinsburg. 
Grant  Norris,*^  Braddock. 
C.  E.  Dickey,  Avalon. 
F.  N.  Fritz,  McKeesport. 

C.  C.  Kelso,   Sharpsburg. 
Clarissa  A.   Moffitt,  Pittsburg. 
W.   H.   Wetzel,   McKeesport. 
P.  M.  Dysart,  Pittsburg. 

D.  S.  Swaney,  Pittsburg. 

W.   E.   Borger,  Edgcwood  Park. 
F.   E.   Fickinger.   Sewickley. 
F.  W.  Squibb,  McKeesport. 
W.   S.   Bryan,  Carnegie. 
Annie  M.  Hazlett,  Edgeworth. 
Floda  McComb,  Wilkinsburg. 
Caroline  Ready,  Tarentum. 
Georgie    Lowry,    Wilkinsburg. 
W.   L.    Smith,  Allegheny. 
Anna  Ankrom,  Coraopolis. 
L.   F.  Allabach,  Pittsburg. 
C.  G.   Cleaver,   Pittsburg. 
R.    W.    Pease,   Pittsburg. 
Edward  Rynearson,  Pittsburg. 
Flora  Campbell,   Pittsburg. 
A.   C.   Gordon,   Allegheny. 
*  Superintendent. 


Rose    Butler,    Tarentum. 
Isabel  Kams,   Springdale. 
Anna  M.  Deens,  Allegheny. 
Laura  Lang,  5431  Howe,  Pittsburg. 
H.  E.  Winner,  Howard  School,     *• 
Pittsburg  Teachers*  Association,^  " 
Kate  E.  Pender,  11  Arlington  av.,  " 
H.    B.   Twitmyer,   Knoxville. 
Edward  C.  Fitegerald,  North  So.,  " 
J.  M.  Berkey,  344a  Bouquet  st,  " 
Elizabeth  Gulp,  3430  Fifth  ave.,  " 
G.  P.  Eckels,  603a  Stanton  ave.,    " 
P.  J.  O'Connor,  2409  Fifth  ave.,    " 
Lila  McDermott,  157  W.  Carson,  " 
Katherine  Keane,  157  W.  Carson  " 
Anna  O'Hara,  157  W.  Carson  St.,  '* 
S.   S.   Baker,   168  N.   Craig  St.,     " 
Anna  Bamford,  5431  Howe  st.,      " 
Miss  M.  A.  Frew,  Forbes  and  Wood- 
lawn   ave.,    Pittsburg. 
Friedrich    Lohstoeter,    3    Qarendon 

Place,   Pittsburg. 
A.  J.  Eckels,  429  Wood,  Pittsburg. 

Armstrong — 45. 
Miles  A.    Milliron,*    Kittanning. 
Mabel  McLaughlin,   Leechburg. 
Nellie  P.  Orr,  Apollo. 
Alice  Gill,  Apollo,  R.  F.  D.  No.   i. 
Ida  Shirley,  Apollo,  R.  F.  D.  No.  a. 
Susie  Gosser,  Leechburg,  R.  F.  D.  a. 
Mrs.   Anna   Albert,   Leechburg. 
Mary  S.  Houston,  Apollo. 
Eva  Cooper,  Apollo. 
C.  V.  Smith,  Kittanning. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hammond,  Ford  City. 
Matie  Shumaker,   Ford   City. 
Ida    Kenndell,    Kittanning. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Bell,  Yatesboro. 
Anderson,  Fleming,  Dayton,  R.  D.  3. 
R.  F.  Shoup,  Tidal. 
t  Life  Members. 


C.   £.   Shoup,   Sagamore. 
Wilhelmina    Kirkwood,    Yatesboro. 
Emily  A.  Dunmire,  Blanco. 
Gertrude  Patton,  Pvrra. 
Edna  Brumbaugh,  Yatesboro. 
W.  W.  Irwin,  Ford  City. 
Besse  McAdoo,  Long  Run. 
Mabel  Couch.  Olivet. 
Maude    Heckman,    Elderton. 
Martha  Graham,  BUnket  Hill. 
Elsie  C.   Stroup,  Freeport. 
Ella  M.   Srader,   Frecport. 
Delia  Miller,  Kittanning,  R.  F.  D.  S> 
H.  J.  Shirley,  Olivet. 
Ora  Sloan,  Sagamore. 
Blaine  Mast,   Kimer. 
Roy  Van  Dyke,  Frecport,  R.  F.  D.  i. 
Hiram  Sipcs,  Freerort,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Bessie  E.  Bouch,  Ford  City. 
Reed  B.  Stoops,   Sherrctt. 
Caroline  Smith,  Kittanning. 
Mrs.   Grace  Watt,  Kittanning. 
J.  C.  Stuchel,  Dayton,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
H.  H.  Elliott,  Frecport. 
Mayne  Hilm,   Cowansville. 
Sara   Hawk,    Dayton,    R.    F.   D.  1. 
Alice    Smith.    Eddyville. 
Iva  Faith,  Blanket  Hill. 
Margaret  C.   Riggle,   Leechburg. 

Beaver — ^4. 
Andrew  Lester,*  Beaver  Falls. 
C.  C.  Green,*  New  Brighton. 
Edward  Maguire,*  Beaver  Falls. 
Orrin  C.  Lester,*  Rochester. 

Bedporo— 3. 
J.  Anson  Wright,*  Bedford. 
Landis  Tanger,   Bedford. 
Ira   M.    Long,    Bedford. 
Total,  8a4. 
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Berks — lo. 
£Ii  M.   Rapjp,*  Hamburg. 
Charles  S.  Foos,*  Reading. 
A.  C.  Rothermel,  Kutztown. 
David   S.   Keck,t   KuUtown. 
Frank    S.   Krebs,    Kutztown. 
W.  W.  Deatrick,  Kutztown. 
Lillian  £.  Johnson,  Kutztown. 
Amanda  £.   Stoat,   Reading. 
Mary   S.  Addams,   Reading. 
Jeremiah  M.  Hoffman^  Reading. 

Blair — ii. 
T.  S.  Davis,*  Altoona. 
H.  J.  Wightman,*  Altoona. 
I.   C    M.   Ellenberger,*   Tyrone. 
M.   W.   Black,  Altoona. 
Martha  Neville,   Altoona. 
Mazie  L.  Eckhardt,  Altoona. 
George  D.   Robb,  Altoona. 
Mis8  J.  Mathews,  Altoona. 
Ella  G.  Burley,  Altoona. 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Altoona. 
Paul  Kreuzpointer,   Altoona. 

Braofori>^i. 
H.  S.  Putnam.*  Towanda. 

Bucks — a. 
J.  M.   Shelley,*  Dovleatown. 
A.  I.   Underwood,  Kew  Hope. 

Butler — ^4. 
R.  S.  Peniield,*  Chicora. 
George    L.    Hamm,    Slippery    Rock. 
Elizabeth  Milliron,  Euchd,  R.  D.  46. 
Beulah  Jamison,  Euclaire. 

Cambria — 10. 
Herman  T.  Tones,*  Ebensburg. 

ernes  N.  Muir,*   Tohnstown. 
atilda  Krebs,  Johnstown. 
William  F.  Long,  Johnstown. 
D.  F.  Enoch,  Johnstown. 
H.  R.  Jaquest  Johnstown. 
C  B.  DeLancey,  Bamesboro. 
Charles  H.  Meyer,  Johnstown. 
Mary  Graham,  Johnstown. 
Effie  Beckley,  Johnstown. 

Caicerok — I. 
Mattie  M.  Collins,*  Emporium. 

Carbon— 3. 
James  J.  Sevan,*  Mauch  Chunk. 
W.  E.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 
Elmer  E.   Kuntz,*   Lansford. 

Centre — 9. 
T.  P.  Welsh.t  State  College. 
Lacy   Rowan,   Julian. 
Jonas  E.  Wagner,   Bellefonte. 
S.  M.  Robb,  Howard. 
John  Hosterman,  Philipsburg. 
Charles  D.  Koch,  Philipsburg.  "T 
J.  E.  Dunning,  Bellefonte. 
Harry  Crane.  Philipsburg. 
Ella  Levy,  Bellefonte. 

Chester — 6. 
G.  W.  Moore,*   Ercildoun. 
Addison  L.  Jones,*  West  Chester. 
R.  E.  Laramy,*  Phoenixville. 
William   T.   Gordon,*   Coatesville. 
George  M.  Philips,!  West  Chester. 
Thomas  A.  Bock,  Spring  City. 

Clarion — 3. 
Walter  R.  Egbert,   Clarion. 
J.  Georcre  Becht,  Canon. 
Homer  W.  Henderson,  Showers. 

Clearfield— 3. 
William  E.  Tobias,*  Clearfield. 
J.  H.  Alleman,*  Du  Bois. 
C  W.  Schaeffer,  Falls  Creek. 

Clinton — 7. 
Ira  N.  McQoskey,*  Lock  Haven. 
T.  M.  Morrison,'  Lock  Haven. 
Elizabeth   Shoemaker,   Lock   Haven. 


George  P.  Singer,  Lock  Haven. 
Lilian  M.  Adams,   Lock  Haven. 
Charles  B.  .Shank,   Lock  Haven. 
Cora  Suiter,  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia — 12. 
W.  W.   Evans,*  Bloomsburg. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Bloomsburg. 
W.    B.    Sutliff,    Bloomsburg. 
J.    G.    Cope,    Bloomsburg. 
George   E.   Wilbur,   Bloomsburg. 

B.  F.   Bryant,   Bloomsburg. 

C.  H.  Albert,  Bloomsburg. 

O.    H.    Bakeless,    Bloomsburg. 

D.  S.   Hartline,   Bloomsburg. 
Mar^r   R.   Harris,   Bloomsburg. 
Virginia    Dickerson,    Bloomsburg. 
Rosa   Greenstein,   Bloomsburg. 

Crawford — 3. 
Henry    Pease,*   Titusville. 
U.  G.   Smith,*  Mcadvillc. 
H.  D.  Hopkins,  Titusville. 

Cu  mbbrland— 3. 

J.  Kelso  Green,*  Carlisle. 
John  C.  Wagner,*  Carlisle. 
T.  L.   Brooks,   Carlisle. 

Dauphin — 14. 
H.  V.  B.  GarvcT*  Middletown. 
L.   E.  McGinncs,*   Steelton. 

F.  E.  Downes,*  Harrisburg. 
H.  J,  Wickcy,*  Middletown. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer.  Harrisburg. 
A.  D.  Glenn,  Harrisburg. 

R.  M.  McNcal,  Harrisburg. 
H.   H.   Fleisher.    Harrisburg. 
Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg. 
L.    S.    Shimmel.    Harrisburg. 
T.    T.   Brchm,  Harrisburg. 
T.  F.  Adams,  Millersburg. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Steelton. 
Charles  A.  Miller,  Millersburg. 

Delaware — 3, 
A.  G.  C.  Smith.*  Media. 
Leon  H.  Watters,  Media. 
Walter  Phillips,  Lansdowne. 

Elk— 5. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,*  Saint  Marys. 

G.  B.   Gerberich,   Johnsonburg. 
Mabel  Snover,  Saint  Marys. 
Emma  J.  Eisman,  Hall  ton. 
Laura  B.  Shook,  Johnsonburg. 

Erie — 4. 
I  Virgil   G.   Curtis,*   Corry. 
■  Albert  G.  Weidlcr,   Eric. 
!  John  C.  Diehl,  Erie. 
I  Donna    Goodrich,    Edinboro. 

Fayette — 14. 
Clement  G.  Lewcllyn,*  Brownsville. 
Grace  G.  Miles,  Fayette  City. 
Elizabeth   Smith,   Bellevcrnon. 
Mattie  Smith,  Bcllevernon. 
W.   S.  Diffenbaugh.   Connellsville. 
Anna  Homer,  Connellsville. 
Marv  Brickman,  Connellsville. 
Beulah  Gilmore,   Connellsville. 
H.  George  May,  New  Haven. 
R.    K.    Smith,    Dawson. 
Katherine   Fretts,   Pcrryopolis. 
John  S.  Carroll,   Dunbar. 
A.  B.  Morton.  Connellsville. 
V.  C.  Hess,  Brownsville. 

Franklin — 4. 
L.  F.  Benchoff,*  Chambersburg. 
Samuel  Gelwix,*   Chambersburg. 
J.  H.  Reber,*  Waynesboro. 
James  G.  Miller,  Mercersburg. 

Greene — 2. 
Mantle  E.   Strawn,  Carmichaels. 
George  Bare,  Kirby. 

Huntingdon — 1. 

E.  R.  Barclay,*  Huntingdon. 


Indiana — 27. 
J    T.  Stewart,*  Indiana. 
Gertrude    B.    Waddle,    Saltzburg. 
Leila  Long,  Saltzburg. 
Mary  Geary,  Blairsville. 
W.    P.   Risinger,    Homer   City. 
E.  H.  Kcibler,  Saltzburg,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
G.  E.  Willard,  Saltzburg,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
C.  R.  Gormley,  Blairsville 
Violet    SUchell,    Blairsville. 
Minnie  Carnahan,  Parkwood. 
Minerva   Walter,    Blairsville. 
Grace  Gormley,   Blairsville. 
Delia  Dunlap,   Blairsville. 

E.  H.  Kcibler,  Saltzburg,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Sallie  Curtis,  Blairsville. 

H.  R.  Shupe,  Saltzburg. 
Joseph    H.    Walter,    Blairsville. 
R.  W.  Fair,  Saltzburg. 

iane  E.  Leonard,  Indiana. 
L  C.  Gordon,  Indiana. 
L.  W.  Boyer,  Shelocta,  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Clara   E.    Reaiick,    Shelocta. 
Mae  Johnston,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  6 
C.   R.   McClelland,   Blairsville. 
William  J.   Tack,   Indiana. 
Dr.  James  E.  Ament,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  James  E.  Ament,  Indiana. 

Jefferson — ^33. 
L.  Mayne  Jones,*  Brookville. 
Reed   B.   Tcitrick,    Brookville. 
Blake    Love,    Brookville. 

F.  H.   Schaffner,   Pueblo. 
Simon  Stahlman,  Hazen. 

W.    M.    Jones,    Rockdale    Mills. 
Fred    L.    Miller,    Brockwayville. 
Olie   Ross,   Reynoldsville. 
C.  J.  Scott,  Reynoldsville. 
Gertrude   Clouser,    Big   Run. 
Alice  Horner,   Richardsvillc. 
Edith  E.  Stcrrett,  Coal  Glenn. 
Margaret   Butler,    Reynoldsville. 
Celie    R.    Richards,    Brookville. 
Margaret   B.    Downes,   Brookville. 
Charles  H.  Straitiff,  Anita. 
Lula  Thompson,  Brookville. 
H.  H.   Shields,   Content. 
W.  A.  Smith,  Summerville. 
Benjamin   Morey,   Hazen. 

B.  E.  Matson,  Lebeck. 

Joseph   Shaffer,   Punxsutawney. 
Bertha  M.   Hinman,   Corsica. 
S.   E.   Downs,   Brookville. 
Nannie  Corbctt,  Corsica. 

E.  M.   Bricklcy,   Summerville. 

F.  S.   Jackson,   Big   Run. 
Mary  K.  Lewis,  Big  Run. 
Ruby  McHenry,   Big  Run. 
Dora  Moot,  Big  Run. 

Karl   Hammers,   Punxsutawney. 
A.  M.  Hammers,  Punxsutawney. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  Brockwayville. 

Lackawanna — 6. 
T.  C.  Taylor,*  Scranton. 
George  W.  Phillips,*^  Scranton. 
C.  F.  Hoban,*  Dunmore. 
M.   T.   Lloyd,*  Taylor. 
William   A.    Kelly.*   Archbald. 
M.  W.  Cummings,*  Olyphant. 

Lancaster — 8. 
Milton  J.  Brecht,*  Lancaster. 
R,  K.  Buehrle,*  Lancaster. 
E.  Oram  Lyte,t  Millersville. 
Daniel    Fleisher,    Columbia. 
J.   P.  McCaskey.t  Lancaster. 
Elsie  Hershey,  Penn. 
Nellie  Gratz,   Penn. 
Faye   Beam,   Millersville. 

Lawrence — 2. 
W.   Lee   Gilmore,*   New   Castle. 
T.  A.  Kimes,*  New  Castle. 

Lehigh — 3. 
Alvin   Rupp,*  Allentown. 
J.  O.  Knauss,  Allentown. 
E.  K.  Green  awald,  Gcrmansville. 

Lebanon — i. 
R.  T.  Adams,*  Lebanon. 
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Luzerne — lo. 
Frank  P.   Hopper,*   Wilkes-Barrc. 

D.  A.   Harman,*   Hazleton. 

Tames  M.  Coughlin,t*  Wilkes-Barre. 
J.  F.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barrc. 
James  F.  Harton,  Wilkes-Barrc. 
George  W.  James,  Wilkes-Barre. 
A.    W.    Moss,    Wilkes-Barrc. 
S.    W.    Baird,    Wilkes-Barrc. 
Leonore    Perry,    Wilkes-Barre. 
J.  P.   Breidinger,  Wilkes-Barrc. 

Lycoming — 14. 
G.   B.   Milnor,*  Muncy. 
Charles   Lose,*  Williamsport. 
P.  M.  Bullard,  Williamsport. 
H.  Weber,  Jersey  Shore. 
Margaret  Laird,  Jersey  Shore. 
Charles    W.    Scott,    Williamsport. 
A.  M.  Weaver,  Williamsport. 
L.  J.  Ulmer,  Williamsport. 
Martha    C.    Thatcher,    Williamsport. 
T.  E.  Kleppcr,  Montoursville. 
Lilly  Z.    Levy,   Williamsport. 
George  H.   Hugus,   Williamsport. 
Francis  E.  Pray,  Jersey  Shore. 
Cora  Rinn,   Vilas. 

McKean — 4. 
Burdctte  S.  Baylc,*  Smethport. 

E.  E.  Miller,*  Bradford. 
T.  T.  Allen,  Smethport. 
T.  E.  Lytic,  Kane. 

Mercek — s. 
Samuel  H.  Hadley,*  Sharon. 
C.  G.   Cannon,*   South  Sharon. 
C.   Blaine  Smathers,  Grove  City. 

J.  G.  Lytic,  Mercer. 
.  D.  Stark,  Sharon. 

Mifflin — i. 
James   F.    Wills,*    Belleville. 

Monroe — i. 
Frank  Kochler,*  Gilberts. 

Montgomery — 4. 
J.  Horace  Landis,*  Norristown. 
A.    S.    Martin,*    Norristown. 
A.  Reist  Rutt,*  Ardmore. 
Wilmcr  K.  Groff,  Jenkintown. 

Montour — 3 
Charles  W.  Derr,*  Washingtonville. 
Uric  L.  Gordy,*  Danville. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Danville. 

North  AM  pton — 2. 
George  A.  Grim,*  Nazareth. 

F.  W.   Robbins,*   Bethlehem. 

NoRTHUMBERLANI>^I2. 

W.  W.  Fetzer,*  Sunbury. 
Ira  Shipman,*   Sunbury. 
W.  A.  Wilson,*  Milton. 
S.  H.  Dean,*  Mt.  Carmel. 

ioseph   Howerth,*   Shamokin. 
I,  U.  Couser,  Sunbury. 
A.  B.  Wallize,  Milton. 
E.  E.  Johnson,  Shamokin. 
L.  H.  Dennis,  Northumberland. 
E.  E.  Arnold,  Shamokin. 
W.  U.  Yearick,  Watsontown. 
J.  M.  Hostettcr,  Trevcrton. 

Perry — i. 
S.  S.  Willard,*  New  Bloomfield. 

Ph  iladelphia 1 5. 

Samuel  F.  Cheid,*  Philadelphia. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh.^*  696  City  Hall. 
Edward  Brooks,  5971  Drexel  R.,  " 
C.  H.  Brelsford,*  2434  N.  Broad,  " 
William  W.  Brown,*  696  C.  H.,  " 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  U.  of  P.,  " 
P.  F.  Cope,  4806  Chester  ave.,  " 
H.  Michcncr.t  4512  Regent  st.,  " 


I. 


L.  Shro^,J  1718  Diamond  St., 
*».  A.  Coffin,  1 6th  and  Chestnut,  ' 
G.  Wheeler,**  226  W.  Johnson  St.,  " 


T.   W.   Bevan,   Philadelphia. 
William    D.    Mugcnt,    Philadelphia. 
Checsman  A.  Herrick,   Philadelphia. 
Warren  D.  Renninger,  Philadelphia. 

Potter — 4. 
Otis  A.   Kilbourn,*    Coudersport. 
Mrs.  Otis  A.  Kilbourn,  Couaersport. 

E.  B.  Hillman,  Shinglehouse. 

Mrsl   E.   B.   Hillman,   Shinglehouse. 

Schuylkill — 8. 
Livingston    Seltzer,*    Pottsville. 
Robert  F.  Ditchburn,*  Tamaqua. 
J.  W.  Cooper,*  Shenandoah. 
Stephen  A.  Thurlow,*  Pottsville. 
G.  W.  Wci8s,t  Schuylkill   Haven. 
H.  H.  Spayd,!*  Minersville. 
William  N.   Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City. 
T.  E.  Barber,  Ashland. 

Somerset — 5. 
D.  W.   Seibert,*   Somerset. 
W.   G.   Shoman,   Berlin. 
Catherine  Thompston,   Ursina. 

F.  G.   Masters,    Rock  wood. 

W.  H.  Kretchman,  Meyersdale, 

Sullivan — i. 
J.   E.   R.   Killgorc,*  Dushorc. 

SUSQUEH  AN  N  A 2. 

George  A.   Stearns,*   Harford. 

A.  A.    Killian,*    Susquehanna. 

Tioga — i. 
W.   R.  Longstrcet,*  Mansfield. 

Union — 2. 

D.  P.   Stapleton,*  Lewisburg.  , 
Thomas   A.    Edwards,    Lewisburg.  J^ 

V'enango— 3. 
C.   S.  Webb,  Franklin. 
L.   E.    Cross,   Pleasantville. 
N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 

Warren — i. 
Orlo  J.  Gunning,*  Warren. 

Washington — 13. 
Frank   R.    Hall,*   Washington. 
Theodore  B.   Noss,t  Calitomia. 
Golden  G.  Goodwin,  Washington. 
George  W.   Giimore,  Washington. 
W.   D.  Wright,  Charicroi. 
William  Knchbaum,   Washington. 

B.  G.  Graham,  Washington. 

J.  C.  Hockenbcrry,  California. 
Beulah  B.  Roney,  West  Alexander. 

E.  F.  Wcstlakc,  Washington. 
Janet  Campbell,   Charicroi. 
Clara  G.  Cooper,  Charicroi. 

H.  S.  Kuder,  Canonsburg,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

Wayne — i. 
J.   I.   Henshaw,   Winwood. 

Westmoreland — 373. 
Robert  C.   Shaw,*   Greensburg. 
Thomas  S.   March,*  Greensburg. 
Robert  W.  Himclick,*  Monessen. 
E.  J.   Shivcs,t  Greensburg. 
Edna  Ncff,  West  Newton. 
John   S.   Hart,   West   Newton. 
Florence  M.  Tones,  Traflford  City. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Wallace,  Harrison  City. 
Mary   Wallace,   Parnassus. 
Cora  Allen,   Parnassus. 
Mary   Allen,    Parnassus. 
Kathryn    Bevan,    Parnassus. 
Laura  Klingensmith,  Parnassus. 
W.  G.   Dugan,  Parnassus. 
Sabina  Orgill,  Jeannctte. 
Laura  Auckermann,    Lysippus. 
H.    F.    Holtzer,    Greensburg. 
R.   T.   Hugus.   Jeannctte. 
Sara  J.  McChesney,  Goff. 
Olive  B.  Wallace,  Irwin. 
Margaret  Huff,   Congruity. 
Sadie   Sampson,  West   Newton.  I 


Flo  Obley,  West  Newton. 
Sara  Reese,  Trafford  City. 
Carrie  A.  Fisher,  Trafford  City. 
R.  J.  Fclton,  Trafford  City. 
Mary    Colestock,    Greensburg. 
Bert  Faust,    Greensburg. 
Gertrude  Shaffer,   Greensburg. 
Lizzie  S.   Leanor,   New  Alexandrii. 
Clona  Cook,  New  Alexandria. 
Rosa  Myers,  Stahlstown. 
S.  L.  Topper,   Greentburg. 
Agnes  Palmer,  Latrobe. 
Gertrude  E.  Wolfe,  West  Newton, 
Eva  M.  Neill,  Branch. 
Oliver    Bovard,    Ruffsdalc. 
Estella   Dunlap,   Ligonier. 
Miss   Frank   Moore,    West  Newton. 
Graham    Ford,    West    Fairfield. 
Honor  Smith,   Manor. 
Martha  White,  Irwin,  R.  F.  D. 
May   Shaw,    Delmont. 
Lillian  Bailey,  West  Newton. 
Bertha  Kochendorfer,   W.  Newton. 
Bertha  Shaw,   Delmont. 
Harriet   Bycrly,  Tarr   Statioa 
Lizzie  Rings,  Export,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Margaret  Rubright,  Export,    "     2. 
firma  Cline,  Export,  "     1. 

Bess   Staymetzs,    Export,         "     a. 
Mabel   Elwood,  Manordale. 
Alice    Shuster,    Delmont. 
Priscilla    Speer,    Export. 
AnnaMcClellan,    Murrysville. 
Bess  Waddell,  Delmont.     r^^ 
Pearic  Wolfe,  Export 
Alma  McLaughlin,  Delmont 
Clara  E.  Scott,  West  Newton. 
Mary  Park,    Goff. 
Elsie  McLaughlin,    Delmont 
Alvine  Danilson,  Smithton. 
Nella  G.   Sencff,  Herminie. 
Ida   Caldwell,   Adamsburg. 
Lulu   Lunnen,    Derry. 
G.  W.  Gans,  Stauffcr. 
Mary  Kuncy,  New  Alexandria. 
Ed.  F.  Stoner,  West  Newton. 
James  Shields.   New  Alexandria. 
Lizzie   Clark,    Claridge. 
Jessie  Rhodes,   Monessen. 
Delia  De  Vaux,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Margaret  Elder,  Seward. 
Eva  Noel.  Ligonier. 
Burgess  Ross,  Li<?onicr. 
Bessie  Fortney,    Ligonier. 
Mae  Martin,  Ligonier. 
F.  M.  Blue.  Penn  Station, 
Carrie  Wilt,  Ligonier.  ^"""^ 
Effie    Dunlap,    Ligonier. 
Maude  Nichols,  Ligonier. 
F.  F.  Hamill,  Ligonier. 
Catherine   McAllister,    Irwin. 
Emma  Lewis,  Irwin. 
Lottie  Heintzelman.   Irwin. 
Janet   Painter,    Irwin. 
Rebecca  Lcffler,   Irwin,   R.  D. 
Bertha   Noble,    Irwin. 
Mary  Meerhoff,   Irwin. 
Hulda  Swenson,  Irwin. 
Myrtle  Luther,  Irwin. 
C.    G.    Pierce,   Irwin. 
Lissie  B.  Mason.  West  Newton. 
Ix)uis    Martin,    Webster. 
Frank  Barron,  Greensburg. 
H.   D.   Hoffman,  Youngstown. 
Anna    Yothers,   Mt.    Pleasant 
Mary    Knuppcnburg,    Avonmore. 
Mary  Atchison,  Parnassus. 
Ida  Ha7lctt,  Latrobe. 
Lyda  Havs,    Latrobe. 
Bertha  Albert,  Latrobe. 
Ada  Peebles,   Latrobe. 
M.  Belle  McClellan,  Latrobe. 
Marian    Flickinger,    Latrobe. 
Pearic   C.    Bennett,   Latrobe. 
Myrtle  Eisaman,  Latrobe. 
Ida  M.  Wismer,  Latrobe. 
Mary  J.  Ford,  Latrobe. 
Jennie   Richie,   Suterville. 
Blanche  Carnes,   Newlinsburg. 
Mary   Green,   Murrysville. 
Ella  Sberbondy,  Ruffsdalc. 
Jennie    Shirey,    Ruffsdale. 
Kate  Barron,  Ruffsdalc. 
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Jcilia  Kerr,  Lmtrobe,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Elizabeth  Stroble,  Latrobe,      "       i. 

Martha  A.  Strobic,  Latrobc,    "      6. 

F.  M.  Line,  Latrobe. 

Ida  S.  Potts,  Greensburg. 

Gertrude  Thomas,  Dcrry. 

Mary  Gilson,  Derry. 

Lilian  Bell,  Derry. 

Rachel  Luther,  Derry. 

Mabel  Johnson,  Derry. 

James  C.  Bryson,  Derry. 

Ida  Smith,  Derry. 

Josephine  Deniker,  Ruffsdale. 

Jennie  H.   Luther,   Irwin,   R.   D.   2. 

Rebecca  Shumaker,  Jeannette,  "     i. 

Olive  Hocy,  Murrysville. 

Nanna    Glendenning,    Glendenning. 

Cora  £.  Mattox,  Irwin. 

Maud   Sensenich,    Irwin. 

Anna  Hutton,  Dclmont. 

S.  C.  Wallace,  Harrison  City. 

R.  M.  Zundell,  Greensburg. 

Jennie  Lutes,   Greensburg. 

Emma  Johnson,   Greensburg. 

S.  S.  Leighner,  Delmont. 

Ada  Fausold,  Latrobe. 

Cecil  Randall,  Latrobe. 

Morris  L,  Sticr,  Murrysville. 

Frank  M.  Bilhimer,   Ruffsdale. 

Jane  C.  Smith,  Ligonier. 

Grace  Willard,   Salina. 

Susie  Allen,  Parnassus. 

Mary   McCuUough,    Ingleside. 

Mary  E.  Wagner,  Hunker,  R.  D.  1. 

Pearle  Moore,  Greensburg. 

Lola  Pare,  West  Newton. 

Stella   Stoner,   West  Newton. 

Eva  Stewart,  West  Newton. 

Leona  M.   Lafferty,   Latrobe. 

Elizabeth  L.  Seanor,  Latrobe. 

Viola  Sherrick,   Alverton. 

Anna  Duncan,  Alverton. 

Rowenna  Walter,   Export,   R.   D.    x. 

Vinnie  Knappenberger,  Greensburg. 

Mabel  Blair,  Greensburg. 

Emma  Duffield,   Delmont. 

Mrs,  Ruth  Dears,  Delmont. 

R.  J.  Shields,  Delmont, 

M.  A.  Chums,  Latrobe. 

Irene  Anderson,   Latrobe. 

Minnie  Durnam,  Latrobe. 

Lottie  Golde,  Latrobe. 

Xannie  Thomas,   Latrobe. 

Martha  Dorey,  Latrobe. 

Mary  Shandle,  Latrobe. 

Elizabeth   Welsh,    Latrobe. 

T.   R.   Sipe,   New   Alexandria. 

H.  E.  Keck,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  D.  a. 

Alice   Rumbaugh,   Mt.   Pleasant. 

Luella  Lemmon,  "  R.   D.  2. 

Nellie  Fry,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Gertrude  Fahr,  Mt.  Pleasant.  R.  D.  i. 

Blanch  Kemp,  "  R.   D.    i. 

J.  A.  Hays,  Donegal. 

Burdella  Porch,  Mammoth. 

Anna  Peebles,  Pleasant  Unity. 

Sara  Peebles,   Pleasant  Unity. 

Bertha   Sauerwine,    Mt.    Pleasant. 

Emma  Sauerwine,  Mt.   Pleasant. 

Katie  Keames,   Mammoth. 

Mary  Ruane,  Mammoth. 

Ada   Overly,    Mammoth. 

S.  M.   Ankney,   Welby. 

S.  C.  Fausold,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Martin  Welty,  Welty. 

Zella  Stairs.  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  D.  2. 

Grace  Fausold,  Latrobe,  R.  F.  D.  i. 

Alice  Biestel,  Latrobe,  R.  F.  D. 

Sarah   Myers.    Welty. 

C.  Fausold,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  F.  D. 

Ida  Weaver,  Lycippus. 

I>aisy  M.  Fultz.  Mammoth. 

Mary  Miller,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  D.  1. 

Mary  Cort,    Latrobe. 

DoUie  Sipe,   New  Alexandria. 

Eva  StauflFer,   Latrobe. 

T.  A.  McLean,   Latrobe. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  McLean,  Latrobe. 

Emma  Cort,   Latrobe. 

Nellie  Hugua,  Latrobe,  R.  F.  D.  i 

Maud  Hugus,  Latrobe,  R.  F.  D.   1. 

Edna  Shirey,  Hottetter. 

Florence  Moore,  Latrobe. 


Deana  B.  Coad,  LiverniQj'^* 
Mary  Pry,  Greensburg. 
Charles   R.   Fisher,    Greensburg. 
"  John  H.   Bortz,  Greensburg. 
I  Grace  V.  Wilson,  Greensburg. 
I  M.    Earla  Mitchell,   Greensburg. 
I  Mary   Edna  Flegal,  Greensburg. 
Elizabeth    D.    Baird,    Greensburg. 
Blanche  Ruff,  Greensburg. 
Grace    Rhodes,    Greensburg. 
Elda  V.  Harman,  Greensburg. 
Ada  M.  Carson,  Greensburg. 
Helen  L.  Tinsley,  Greensburg. 
Irene  Wilson,  Greensburg. 
E.  Jennie  Craig,  Greensburg. 
Alvirah   Sweeny,   Greensburg. 
Belle  T.  Fulton.  Greensburg. 
Jennie   M.   Huston,   Greensburg. 
Gertrude  Lemmon,  Greensburg. 
Cora    Rowe.    Greensburg. 
Libbie  McQuaide,  Greensburg. 
Ellen  Hugus,  Greensburg. 
Henrietta  Hillegass,  Greensburg. 
Lillian  Watt,  Greensburg. 
Maude  L.  Snyder,  Greensburg. 
Bessie  Golden,  Greensburg. 
Retta  Irwin,  Greensburg. 
Winifred  Orr,  Greensburg. 
Elma    Eisaman,    Greensburg. 
Anna  Koontz,  Greensburg. 
Tirzah   Mellon,   Greensburg. 
Lizzie  S.  Rugh,  Greensburg. 
Lena  Tillman,  Greensburg. 
Gertrude  Spindler,  Greensburg. 
Margaret   D.   Albert,    Greensburg. 
Eleanor  Evans,  Greensburg. 
Gertrude   Thomas,    Greensburg. 
Wallace  B.  Gneider,  Greensburg. 
Emma   J.    Baer,   Greensburg. 
S.  Blanche  St.  Clair,  Greensburg. 
Olive  A.   Mellon,   Greensburg. 
William  W.  Ulrich,  Greensburg. 
Katherine    Ulery,     Greensburg. 
Cora  Ray,  Ligonier. 
Elsie  Ray,  Ligonier. 
M.  Caroline  Jordan,  Derry. 
W.  L.  Rutherford,  Monessen. 
Emma  Kama,   Ncwlingsburg. 
Robert   Felgar,   Scottdale. 
Anna  Fitzgerald.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Laura  B.  Espey,  Scottdale. 
Mary  Welch,  Ruffsdale. 
W.  J.  Latimer,  Scottdale. 
Gertrude  Wilson,  Irwin. 
Jane    Sowash,    Irwin. 
Mary  Immel,   Latrobe. 
Bertha  Crawford,  New  Florence. 
Ora  McHail,  Bolivar. 
Esther  Johnston,   Bolivar. 
Floyd  T.  Steele,  Latrobe. 
J.  L.  Ridinger,   Irwin. 
J.  B.  Gallagher,  Irwin. 
G.  W.  Fink,  Irwin. 
J.   M.   Kiester,   Irwin. 
Dr.  George  Bowman,  Irwin. 
A.   C.   Snively,   Irwin. 
Marie   Carroll,   Irwin. 
Lyda  Swanson,  Irwin. 
Gail  Hebrank,  Greensburg. 
Ada  Truxall,  Greensburg,   R.  D.  6. 
Mabel    Stewart,    Arnold. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
G.  B.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
Carrie  Byeriy,  Mt.   Pleasant. 
Anna  Berthcl,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Gertrude  Bcrthel,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
I.  M.  Fennel,  Greensburg,  R.  D.  4. 
Mary  Dodd,  Irwin. 
Mary  Bamhart,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Effie  Carroll,  Irwin. 
Z.   T.   Silvis,   Greensburg. 
Burdella  Boyd,  Irwin. 
Laura   Cochran,   Greensburg. 
Eva  L.  Patterson,  Greensburg. 
F.  A.  Whiteman,  Latrobe. 
Laura  Hays,  Latrobe. 
Laura  H.  McQuaide,  Greensburg. 
J.  A.  Fennel,  Greensburg. 
S.  P.  Feightner,  Greensburg. 
R.  A.   Seanor,  New  Alexandria. 
F.   S.   Shields,  New  Alexandria. 


\'erna  M.usick,  Lycippus. 

Ella  Waddell,    Derry. 

Bessie   Ross,    Ligonier. 

Minnie    McMurray,    Harrison    City. 

Cjrace  Wolfe,   Harrison   City. 

Eva  M.  King,  Jeannette. 

Irene  Wall,  Greensburg. 

Ella   Murphy,   Greensburg. 

Eva  Stauffer,  Latrobe. 
I  Ada    E.    Shirey,    Youngstown. 
^  Jessie  Shirey,  Youngstown. 
'  Elsie  Brown,   Greensburg. 
'  Harriet  Stout,  Greensburg. 

Elizabeth   Barnhart,   Greensburg. 
I  J.   P.   Wiley,  Irwin. 

P.   D.   Blair,  Irwin. 
'  Nannie    HoUingsworth,    Greensburg. 
I  Mabel  Lemmon,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
I  W.   E.   Smeltzer,  Avonmore. 
;  Marion  Proud,  Manor. 
I  B.   S.   Fox,  New  Stanton. 
I  Ida  Hofman,  Irwin. 
I  Lucy    Laughlin,   Irwin. 
I  Jennie  Hasselbcrg,  Irwin. 

Ida  O.  Potts,  Jeannette. 
I  Horner  B.  Saul,  Delmont. 

J.  H.  Eisenhaucr,  Scottdale. 

*F.   E.   Baker,  Greensburg. 

Edgar   Reed,   Scottdale. 

Alice  M.  Kistner,  Latrobe. 

Emma  Kautz,  Jeannette. 

Pearl  Boyd,  West  Newton. 

Angie   Beacom,  Harrison  City. 
•  A.  D.   Horton,  New  Kensington. 
I  Vernon  Rush,  New  Alexandria. 
,  Raymond   Rush,   New  Alexandria. 
j  Lucinda  Kuhns,  Ligonier. 
I  Rev.   E.   H.   Dickinson,"  Ligonier. 
!  Bertha  Barnhart,   Stahlstown. 
I  Mary   Durstine,   Mt.   Pleasant. 
.  Eva  M.  Crooks,  New  Kensington. 
I  Lillian  M.  Masters,  Parnassus. 

E.  G.  Wagner,  Armbrust. 

Carrie   Noel,    Ligonier. 

J.  L.  Spiegel,  Arnold. 
I  W.  L.  Cummings,  Greensburg. 
I  Anna   Wall,    Greensburg,    R.    D.    5- 
i  Sari  Gratz.   Penn  Station. 
I  L.   S.  Wolfe,  Greensburg. 
'  H.  T.  Gaut,  Greensburg. 

J.  O.  Glenn,  New  Stanton. 

M.   I.   Barnhart,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
'  Tosie   Williams,    Fitz   Henry. 

Sybilla   Bovard,   West   Newton. 
'  F.  K.  Cochran,  Delmont. 

J.  B.  Cochran,  Delmont. 

May  Ruffner,  Greensburg. 

Ella  McClain,  West  Newton. 

William  F.  Wegley,  Greensburg. 

Winifred  Fowles,  Greensburg. 

Mary  E.  Licnhart,  Greensburg. 

Romaync   Eicher,   Greensburg. 

Forde  W.   Wassam,   Greensburg. 

Myrtle    Burgess,    Greensburg. 

Cecelia  Rayburn,  Greensburg. 

Elizabeth   Blackburn,   Greensburg. 

Cordelia   B.   Hazlett,   Greensburg. 

Burieigh    Claypool,    Greensburg. 

R.   G.   Shorthouse,   Greensburg. 

Leslie  Fowler,  Greensburg. 

Florence  Lenhart,  Greensburg. 

Bessie    H.    Corbett,    Greensburg. 

Lillian   M.   Masters,   Parnassus. 

Wyoming — i. 
Frank  H.  Jarvis,*  Tunkhannock. 

York — 4. 
Charles  W.   Strine,*   Dallastown. 
.\treus  Wanner.*  York. 
T.   C.  Carey,*  Hanover. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffcrs,  York. 

Other  States — 7. 
M.  C.  Holden,  Springfield,  Mass. 
G.  W.  Holden,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A.  C.   Baker,  64  Fifth  ave.,   N.  Y. 
Z.  X.   Snyder,t  Grecly,  Colorado. 
E.  Mackey,t  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
J.  J.  Savitz,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
G.   N.  Armstrong,   Boston,   Mass. 
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Musical  Heredity. — Heredity  shows  itself  more 
markedly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  arts  than  in  the 
sciences.  « Taking  music  we  find  some  remarkable 
instances.  The  Bach  family,  which  took  its  rise  about 
1550  and  became  extinct  in  1800,  presents  an  un- 
broken series  of  musicians  for  nearly  two  ceniurics. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  baker  of  Presburg,  his 
two  sons  were  the  first  who  were  musicians  by  profes- 
sion. Their  descendants  '*  overran  Thuringia,  Sax- 
ony, and  Franconia,"  says  Papillon.  "They  were 
all  organists,  church  singers,  or  what  is  called  in 


Germany,  'city  musicians.'  When  they  became  too 
numerous  to  live  all  together^  and  the  membere  of 
this  family  W(;rt  scattt-red  abroad,  tliey  rei»olve4  lo 
meet  once  a  year,  on  a  stated  day,  with  a  view  lo 
m&i  ntaining  a  sort  of  patjiaichal  bond  of  union.  This 
custom  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  oftentimes  more  than  a  too 
jjcr^ns  bearing  the  name  of  Bach — men,  women, 
and  children — were  to  be  seen  assembled.  In  the 
family  arc  reckoned  twenty-nine  eminent  musid^cLS^ 
and  twenty-eight  of  a  lower  grade/'  Ro^i-sim's  family 
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1.  Speak  gen  -  tly —  it     is     bet-ter       far  To       rale     by    love    than     fear; 

2.  Speak  gen-  tly     to  the  young— for  they        Will    have     e-  nough  to      bear; 

3.  Speak  gen  •  tly     to  the     err-ing,  know       They  must  have  toiled  in       vain; 
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gen  -  tly — let  no  harsh  word  mar 
through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
chance  unkindness  made  them  so; 


The  good  we  may  do  here. 
'Tis  full  of  anx  -  ious  care. 
Ohj    win  thorn  bock      a  ^  gain. 
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tie  child!    Its  love  be  sure  to     gain;Te:]ich   it       in    ac-centssefl  and  mild, 

ed    one,  Grieve  not  the  care  -    worn  hearty  Whose  sands  of  life   are  near- ly     run  j     Let 

tie  thing  Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well  5    The  good,  the  joy,  that    \\  may  bring,     E- 
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not  long  re- main,  Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild,  It 
in  peace  de-part,  Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run,  Let 
ni-ty     shall  tell,       The    good,thc  joy,  that  it  may  bring,  E 
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often  played  music  at  fairs;  Beethoven's  father  and 
grandfather  were  musicians;  Mozart's  father  was 
Capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburg. — C&rnkili. 
It  is  night  now,  and  here  is  home.  Gathered 
under  the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  children  lie,  alike 
at  rest.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  calm  the  stars  look 
out  from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  peopled  with 
the  past — sorrowful  remorse  for  sins  and  short-com- 
ings, memories  of  passionate  joys  and  griefs  rise 
out  of  their  graves,  both  now  alike  calm  and  sad. 


Eyes,  as  1  shtit  mine,  look  at  m^  that  ha\e  long  sine* 
ceased  to  jihinc.  The  town  and  the  fair  landscape 
i&Ieep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  under  the  Autvmd 
mist.  Twinkling  among  the  bouses,  a  light  keeps 
watch  here  and  there,  in  what  may  be  a  sick  chjjn- 
ber  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent  air 
Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense  of  thank* 
makes  the  heart  swell  and  the  head  bow,  as  1  Msi 
to  my  room  throuf^h  the  sleeping  house,  and  fed  is 
though  a  bushed  blessing  were  upon  it. —  nacker^. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  BY  VERY  GOOD  SCHOOL  MEN. 


Wliat  a  School  Man  Thinks,  after  Beading  The  Journal  Forty-eight  Years.— Hon.  John  B. 
Warfel,  a  leading  School  Director  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes  (June,  1900)  after  receiving  the  last 
number  of  the  48th  volume  of  The  Journal :  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  general  excel- 
lence of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  I  have  received  The  Journal  since  its  first  issue  so  that 
my  acquaintance  with  it  covers  the  Forty-eight  years  of  its  life,  and  I  think  it  has  never  before 
been  aoite  so  interesting  and  instructive.  Each  number  has  been  a  treasure  of  good  things. 
The  actiofi  of  interested  parties  in  the  last  Legislature,  who  left  the  State  Superintendent  without 
funds  to  send  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  to  the  District  School  Boards,  as  has  been  done 
with  great  benefit  to  our  public  school  system  for  nearly  Fifty  years,  was  wrong,  and  has  been  an 
injury  to  the  schools.  I  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  promptly  vote  the  School  Department  the 
necessary  funds  to  renew  this  subscription,  and  that  such  legislative  trickery  as  that  by  which  it  was 
cut  off  at  the  close  of  the  late  session  will  never  again  be  successful.  I  do  not  think  the  Legislature 
should  be  held  altogether  responsible  for  this  hostile  action.  The  thing  was  done  at  a  time,  and  in 
such  mailner,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  that  body  could  not  well  assert  itself.  The  Journal  is  of 
great  value  to  any  School  Board,  and  especially  to  Directors  of  intelligence  who  are  interested  in  the 
schools.  Its  presence  will  often  arouse  an  interest  where,  before,  no  such  interest  was  felt  or  mani- 
fested." It  is  from  good  school  men  like  these,  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  known  The  Journal  for  many  years,  that  such  an  opinion  is  of  especial  value. 
Mr.  Warfcl  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania — ^from  1869  to  1876 — and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Education  at  every  session.  In  the  sessions  of  1872  and  1873,  he 
was  Chzdrman  of  that  important  Committee.  He  always  knew  the  value  of  The  Journal  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  school  work  of  the  State,  and  especially  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  began  teaching  in  1849— has  been  *  School  Director  for  38  years,  in  Lancaster 
since  1S69,  and  for  28  years  a  State  Trustee  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  now  President  of 
that  Board.  Few  men  in  Pennsylvania  have  served  a  longer  term  as  School  Director,  or  have  been 
able  to  tender  more  valuable  service  to  the  schools  in  that  and  other  important  relations. 

[Froai  Dr.  Wickersham's  <<  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania/'  published  in  1886.] 

"Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes  accepted  the  action  of  the  Lancaster  County  Educational  Association, 
to  quote  his  own  language,  *  as  a  call  to  duty,*  and  with  characteristic  faith  in  the  future  and  disregard 
of  the  financial  responsibilities  assumed,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Lancaster  County  School 
Journal,  dated  January,  1852,  before  one  hundred  names  had  been  placed  on  the  subscription  list. 
At  the  instance  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  outside  of  the  county,  at  the  end  of  six  numbers 
the  Journal  became  a  State  magazine,  was  enlarged  to  double  its  original  size,  and  assumed  the 
name  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  it  has  ever  since  borne.  From  the  first  the  Journal 
was  the  accepted  mouth-piece  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  and,  in  1855,  an  Act  was  passed 
making  it  *  the  official  organ  of  the  common  schools  of  this  Oommonwealth,  in  which  the  cur- 
rent decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of  charge,'  and 
a  copy  was  authorized  to  be  sent  at  the  public  expense  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors  in  the 
State,  After  an  editorial  career  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  failing  health  and  duties  connected  with 
the  Agricultural  College,  of  which  he  had  recently  been  made  the  President,  induced  Dr.  Burrowes 
to  part  with  The  Journal,  and  it  went  into  the  hands  of  James  P.  Wickersham,  then  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  J.  P.  McCaskey,  who  had  been  for  some  years  associated  with  Dr.  Bur- 
rowel  in  the  editorship.  At  the  end  of  another  period  of  ten  years,  The  Journal  became  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  McCaskey,  with  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  Editor. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  and 
these  twin  magazines  are  the  oldest  periodicals  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  size, 
in  quantity  of  matter  and  in  circulation,  the  Pennsylvania  publication  has  always  exceeded  its  Ohio 
contemporary.  The  year  1852  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  great  educational  reform  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  The  Journal  appeared  just  in  time  to  aid  in  shaping  the  movement.  The  Editor, 
with  a  remarkable  talent  for  organizing,  at  once  began  through  its  columns  to  encourage  the  well- 
meant  but  often  ill-directed  efforts  for  improvement  made  by  teachers  and  others  interested  in  schools 
ibeh  starting  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  his  influence  for  good  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  As  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  The  Journal  published  its  full 
proceedings  from  the  first,  and  made  the  voice  of  this  body  of  teachers  heard  in  every  county. 
Since  1855,  as  the  organ  of  the  Department,  it  has  contained  all  official  reports,  decisions,  circulars, 
letters  of  advice,  etc.,  emanating  from  the  State  Superintendent,  thus  enabling  him  to  reach  with  a 
guiding  hand  every  School  District  in  the  Commonwealth.  [All  State  School  Reports  from  1835  to 
i8C2  have  also  been  republished  in  The  Journal,  so  that  it  contains  a  full  set  of  these  important 
public  documents.]  The  Journal  has  been  a  potent  agent  in.  securing  every  measure  of 
raool  reform  adopted  since  the  date  of  its  establishment.  It  labored  in  the  interest  of  the 
County  Superintendency,  Normal  Schools,  an  independent  School  Department,  and  Teachers* 
Institutes.  Combined  in  its  Thirty -two  [now  Forty-eight]  large  volumes  there  is  a  storehouse  of 
£icts  concerning  educational  efforts  and  results,  and  a  record  of  educational  events,  equalled  in 
tUs  country  only  by  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education." 
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nnHIS  new  three-book   series  has  a  two-fold  aim :      First,   to  give 
the  pupil  mathematical  skill ;  second,  to  give  him  mathematical 
power.     To  these  ends  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  : 

1.  The  prominence  given  to  drill  intended  to  give  skill. 

2.  The  **  Study  of  Problems "  intended  to  give  mathematical 
power. 

3.  The  plan  which  provides  an  easy  treatment  of  each  subject 
before  the  complete  treatment. 

4.  The  easy  steps  in  gradation. 

5..     The  emphasis  given  to  business  arithmetic. 

6.     The  abundance  of  exercises  for  oral  drill. 

The  importance  of  oral  drill  has  led  the  author  to  lay  special  em- 
phasis on  this  kind  of  work.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  thoroughly  on 
the  oral  development  and  exercises  in  each  subject,  before  taking  up 
the  written  work.  The  two  treatments  of  topics,  the  number  and 
variety  of  problems,  the  systematic  reviews  and  the  easy  steps  in  the 
gradation  of  the  work  will,  we  believe,  meet  with  the  approval  of 
teachers. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Opening  session  of  this  Department 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Greensburg  High  School,  on  Tuesday,  July 
2,  at  9  o'clock,  Prof.  J.  H.  Breidinger  in 
the  chair. 

The  first  paper  in  order  was  that  of  Prof. 
C.  H.  Pennypacker,  of  York,  as  follows : 

THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     PRINCIPALIS     DUTIES — 
FROM   THE  principal's   POINT   OF  VIEW. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limited 
length  of  this  paper  will  necessarily  make 
the  discussion  sugsfestive  rather  than  ex- 
haustive, and  I  wish  that  you  would  so 
consider  it. 

The  duties  of  a  high  school  principal  are 
manifold  and  not  fully  understood  by  many 
persons  either  in  school  or  out  of  it.  These 
duties  may  readily  be  classified  as  duties  to 
pupils,  duties  to  teachers,  duties  to  school 
authorities,  duties  to  parents  and  duties  to 
the  community.  This  classification  covers 
the  duties  of  a  principal  as  a  participant  in 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  his  school,  as 
an  arbiter  in  many  school  affairs  and  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  school  over  which 
he  presides. 

In  speaking  of  the  relations  of  a  principal 
to  his  scholars,  I  shall  begin  with  an  ap- 
parently impractical,  but  very  necessary 
duty — that  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
every  pupil  in  his  school.  To  know  the  home 
life,  the  social  life  and  the  previous  school 
life  of  so  many  pupils  is  a  tedious  task; 
for  without  this  knowledge,  gained  directly 
and  by  the  assistance  of  others,  we  are  not 
in   a    position   to   successfully   direct   and 


supervise  the  educational  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  our  care. 

Without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
previous  history  of  our  pupils  we  are  not 
qualified  to  properly  advise  and  to  help 
pupils  in  the  early  stages  of  their  high 
school  work,  when  many  pupils  go  wrong 
in  the  adjustment  of  their  former  school 
experience  to  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school — a  critical  and  testing  period  for 
high  school  pupils.  Too  many  failures  in 
this  year's  work  are  due,  in  part,  to  this 
transition  in  school  work  and  the  want  of 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  concerned. 

It  is  distressing  to  trace  and  to  note  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  misjudged  and 
discouraged  by  indiscreet  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals who  are  not  properly  and  anxiously 
acquainted  with  their  pupils,  either  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  young 
people  and  their  needs  as  founded  upon 
their  experience,  or  because  they  lack  the 
desired  knowledge  under  discussion. 

The  educational  process  is  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  pupils  to  their  environment  in 
school,  and  out  of  it — as  far  as  practical — 
to  offset  wrong  tendencies  and  to  inspire 
and  instill  correct  ones.  In  this  adjustment 
and  direction  of  pupils  the  principal  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
courses  of  study  and  in  the  -interpretation 
of  the  policy  of  the  school,  for  which  he  is 
and  should  be  largely  responsible. 

The  working  conditions  of  the  school  be- 
ing educationally  correct,  and  well  known 
by  teachers  and  by  pupils,  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  that  all  will  maintain  a  right  rela- 
tion to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work. 
Individual  pupils  will  constantly  go  wrong 
both  in  work  and  in  conduct.  To  keep  in 
close  touch  with  such  pupils,  to  discuss  and 
to  discover  the  causes  of  failure,  especially 
when  the  teachers  directly  concerned  fail 
to  discover  and  to  correct  such  mistakes,  is 
a  most  important  and  imperative  duty  of  a 
principal.  With  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  teachers,  the  principal  should  be  able  to 
advise  and  to  assist  both  teachers  and  pupils 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  mistakes 
of  both.  How  often,  be  it  said  to  our  dis- 
credit professionally,  do  we,  as  teachers, 
fail  to  help  pupils  in  their  work  and  con- 
duct, because  of  a  wrong  professional  atti- 
tude, and  because  we  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  inviting  trouble  and  for  influencing 
pupils  in  an  unfortunate  manner — failing 
to  correct  in  ourselves  what  we  frequently 
and  vigorously  denounce  in  them.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  do,  that 
many  of  our  difficulties  with  pupils  and 
their  failures  are  traceable  to  ourselves  as 
teachers,  the  correction  and  adjustment  of 
these  matters  is  a  fruitful  field  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  school. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  confidence  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  so  that  they  will  seek 
the  advice  of  the  principal  in  the  correction 
of  unintentional  mistakes,  it  may  be,  which 
do  not  yield  to  correction  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  is  the  proper  attitude  for  suc- 
cessful and  pleasant  school  work.  To  pro- 
mote this  status  of  school  work  is  the  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  a  worthy  and  tactful  school 
principal.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  con- 
ceal such  mistakes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
principal  to  discover  and  to  correct  them. 
The  principal,  worthy  the  name  and  posi- 
tion, is  amenable  to  the  same  conditions  and 
regulations  in  his  relations  to  teachers  and 
pupils  professionally  and  officially. 

Not  only  must  the  principal  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  more  serious  work  of 
the  school,  but  his  influence  must  reach 
every  department  and  phase  of  school  work 
and  activity.  It  is  to  him  that  the  school 
authorities  and  the  general  public  look  for 
good  results.  The  principal  who  is  unable 
to  influence  and  control  the  policy  of  his 
school  is  incompetent  and  has  exhausted 
his  influence  for  good  in  the  school  and  in 
the  community  in  which  he  labors.  This 
policy  should  be,  must  be,  broad,  discreet 
and  adequate  for  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  all  concerned. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  essential  duties 
of  a  principal  in  his  relations  to  the  pupils, 
I  have  necessarily  involved  the  teacher  who 
is  inseparable  from  any  relation  pertaining 
to  school  work.     The  assistant  teachers  are 


the  principal's  cabinet  and  they  must  agree 
upon  all  measures  pertaining  to  the  school, 
both  by  giving  and  by  receiving  advice,  and 
in  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
even  when  a  imanimous  consent  is  not  ob- 
tainable. It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  carry 
on  the  policy  of  the  school  »nd  to  allow  the 
responsibility  to  rest  upon  those  who  arc 
responsible  for  it  As  stated  before,  this 
responsibility  rests  largely  upon  the  prin- 
cipal. If  this  relationship  between  teachers 
and  principal  is  the  correct  one,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  it  is  unnecessary.  1  desire, 
however,  to  emphasize  a  few  things  in  this 
relationship  which  are  important. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  a  prin- 
cipal to  be  a  large  man — a  manly  man.  He 
must  command  the  respect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  teachers  by  his  attainments  in 
scholarship,  in  prudence,  in  wisdom,  in  the 
mastery  of  persons  and  of  measures  involv- 
ing his  school,  and  in  his  general  useful- 
ness in  the  community;  he  must  be  above 
deceit  and  littleness  in  dealing  with  people, 
and  be  sincere,  frank  and  courteous — a  true 
man,  a  large  man,  personally  and  officially. 
A  principal  who  quarrels  with  his  teachers 
and  is  unable  in  the  right  way  to  influence 
them  and  to  be  influenced  by  them  is  not  of 
the  right  size  for  his  position. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  unduly  emphasize  the 
duty  of  a  principal  to  know  and  to  supervise 
the  work  of  his  teachers — to  correct  peda- 
gogical errors  and  to  be  exacting  and  per- 
sistent in  correct  methods  of  work  and  of 
discipline.  To  do  so  tactfully  and  success- 
fully is  the  mark  of  a  worthy  principal. 
These  ends  are  accomplished  by  visiting 
class-rooms,  by  requiring  outlines  of  work 
monthly,  by  free  discussions  in  faculty 
meetings  and  by  private  interviews. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  pursue  the 
policy  of  the  school  and  carry  out  certain 
regulations,  they  must  know  definitely  what 
they  are.  In  this  respect  many  principals 
fail,  either  because  they  have  no  definite 
plans  or  because  they  lack  the  ability  to 
pursue  them.  Unfortunate  is  a  worthy 
teacher  under  an  incompetent  and  ineffec- 
tive principal  who  makes  the  work  of  his 
teachers  hard,  and  who  often  blames  them 
for  failures  which  he  causes,  promotes  and 
invites  by  his  solicitous  and  wavering  policy 
and  methods,  and  which  he  hopes  will  save 
him  and  his  position. 

In  no  feature  of  school  work  does  the 
principal  feel  the  delinquency  of  his  teach- 
ers quite  so  much  as  in  mistakes  of  dis- 
cipline. Unhappy  is  the  principal  who 
cannot  remove  mistakes  of  this  kind  with- 
out harm  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the 
pupil.  And  even  more  unfortunate  is  that 
teacher   who   is   obliged   to   labor    with  a 
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principal  who  is  unsuccessful  and  tactless 
in  discipline. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  high  school  principal 
to  prove  to  his  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education  that  he  is  worthy  of  their  ira- 
phcit  confidence  and  support,  for  without 
these  he  can  do  little  and  the  work  of  the 
school  will  be  hampered. 

The  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers 
to  pupils  will  largely  determine  their  atti- 
tude and  the  attitude  of  their  parents  in 
school  affairs.  I  realize,  with  you,  that  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  schools  by 
the  indifference  of  many  parents  is  a  serious 
problem  when  the  aims  of  school  work  are 
fully  appreciated  and  reasonably  attained. 
Just  where,  in  the  educational  welfare  of 
pupils,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  ends, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  home  begins, 
is  almost  indeterminable  during  the  school 
period.  How  then  can  the  school  interest 
and  influence  parents  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation in  the  welfare  of  their  children? 

Unless  parents  and  teachers  reasonably 
understand  each  other,  the  tendency  of  the 
home  to  blame  the  school,  and  vice  versa, 
for  the  shortcomings  and  delinquency  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions will  continue  and  all  concerned  will 
suffer  by  them.  By  means  of  weekly  or 
monthly  reports  of  teachers,  and  by  per- 
sonal observations  on  the  progress  of  pupils 
in  work  and  in  conduct,  the  principal 
secures  the  information  necessary  to  ad- 
vise and  to  encourage  pupils  to  do  better. 
Should  the  deliquencies  of  pupils  continue 
after  the  causes  of  such  delinquency  have 
been  revealed  to  pupils  and  the  mistake 
corrected  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned 
directly,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  of  the  other  teachers  to 
inform  the  parents  of  the  delinquency, 
cither  by  some  fixed  method,  as  stated  re- 
ports, or  by  special  correspondence.  The 
latter,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  better 
way.  The  delinquency  has  been  traced  to 
a  lack  of  home  study,  to  irregular  attend- 
ance, to  attractions  and  distractions  exter- 
nal to  the  school  and  under  the  control  of 
parents  who  share  sometimes  thoughtlessly, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  mistakes  of  their  chil- 
dren. By  a  majority  of  parents  the  infor- 
mation which  the  school  possesses  and 
communicates  to  the  home,  relative  to  the 
progress  of  their  children,  will  be  kindly 
received  and  used  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  in  the  correction  and  control  of 
many  unfavorable  conditions,  and  causes 
for  failure  in  educational  work.  And 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  becomes  even  greater.  We 
need  to  be  most  concerned  about  those 
pupils  who  need  our  help  most,  and  unless 
the  school  stands  for  this  and  much  more. 


it  is  not  the  educational  force  which  we 
profess  it  to  be. 

The  general  public  also  looks  to  the 
school  system,  and  especially  to  the  high 
school,  to  produce  future  citizens,  intel- 
lectually, morally  and  socially  well-prepared 
to  participate  conspicuously  in  the  affairs 
of  society,  and  to  this  end  the  educational 
work  of  our  schools  must  lend. 

Our  educational  matter  must  not  be  found 
in  text-books  alone,  but  in  every  problem 
which  concerns  or  confronts  the  com- 
munity. In  this  connection  I  speak  espe- 
cially of  the  high  school,  which  must  foster 
and  promote  convictions  and  opinions  in  its 
students  to  prepare  them  for  right  living. 
We  must  be  in  the  front  rank  of  institu- 
tions and  measures  which  protect  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  stand  for  prin- 
ciple and  good  citizenship.  In  these  re- 
spects, the  high  school  principal  and  teach- 
ers must  be  leaders  and  promoters. 

The  high  school  principal  must  not  only 
establish  and  maintain  correct  standards  of 
work  and  conduct  in  his  school  and  be 
known  as  an  educational  leader,  profes- 
sionally and  actively  up-to-date  in  school 
work,  but  he  must  stand  for  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  the  political,  social  and 
moral  practices  of  the  community  in  which 
he  labors.  There  are  few  institutions  or 
practices  in  his  community  to  which  he  is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  related,  because 
of  their  effect  upon  his  scholars  and  the 
homes  represented  by  them.  For  if  the 
work  of  the  school  is  to  be  effective,  teach- 
ers must  labor  in  school  and  out  of  it  to 
promote  those  political,  moral  and  social 
standards  which  will  uphold  the  ideals  and 
work  of  the  school,  after  its  direct  in- 
fluence upon  pupils  has  ceased.  Our  boys 
and  girls  should  stand  for  what  the  school 
stands  and  for  what  we  personally  and 
officially  stand.  What  we  teach  to  be  edu- 
cationally, morally,  socially  and  politically 
right  should  be  living  convictions  in  the 
minds  and  souls  of  our  young  people  in 
school,  and  when  they  leave  it.  In  order 
that  they  may  effectively  live  these  con- 
victions, we  must  help  to  improve  social 
conditions  in  general,  as  well  as  educate 
our  boys  and  girls  for  their  fuller  realiza- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  trust 
I  have  been  able,  in  the  hurried  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal from  his  point  of  view.  Until  we 
more  fully  understand  and  realize  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  us,  and  to  be  as- 
sumed by  us  professionally,  officially  and 
personally,  we  shall  not  have  done  what 
we  could. 
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THE    HIGH    SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL'S   DUTIES 

FROM   THE  teacher's  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Lohstoeter,  of  Pittsburg,  who 
read  as  follows: 

In  undertaking  to  discuss  the  duties  of 
the  high  school  principal  from  a  teacher's 
point  of  view,  I  first  wish  clearly  to  define 
my  subject.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  descriptive  manner  and  to  enu- 
merate and  then  discuss  the  various  duties 
of  a  principal  that  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  regulations  of  different  school 
organizations.  I  shall  simply  try  to  point 
out  to  you  those  duties  which,  according  to 
my  idea,  are  the  most  important  obligations 
inherent  in  the  office  of  principal.  Thus, 
it  may  easily  happen  that  my  interpretation 
of  this  office  is  not  always  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  existing  law; 
or,  at  least,  expects  from  the  principal  ser- 
vices which,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
cannot  very  well  render.  I  deem  it  ad- 
visable, at  the  outset,  to  state  this  expressly 
so  that  misunderstandings  be  avoided,  for  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  school  prin- 
cipals are  often  so  overburdened  with  ad- 
ministrative or  even  mere  clerical  work 
that  they  cannot  help  neglecting  a  number 
of  higher  duties  which,  theoretically,  their 
office  implies. 

Regarding  the  principal's  position  as  that 
of  the  head  of  the  school,  we  easily  perceive 
that  his  activity  is  necessarily  directed  first 
toward  those  within  the  school;  namely, 
teachers  and  scholars;  and,  secondly, 
toward  those  outside  the  school;  namely, 
parents  and  the  general  public.  In  this 
division  I  have  purposely  left  out  of  con- 
sideration the  relations  of  the  principal  to 
his  superiors;  for,  important  as  these  rela- 
tions may  be,  they  are  so  more  from  a  poli- 
tical than  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 

And  first  let  me  say  that  a  principal 
should  never  give  up  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing. No  matter  how  much  experience  he 
has  gathered  in  earlier  years,  he  cannot 
keep  alive  this  experience  in  a  desirable 
degree,  unless  he  daily  practices  the  art 
of  teaching;  and  as  it  is  his  function  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  other 
teachers,  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  living 
experience.  A  teacher  whose  work  the 
principal  is  called  upon  to  criticize,  will  be 
much  more  ready  to  listen  to  ^his  sug- 
gestions and  to  take  his  advice,  if  he  can 
feel  convinced  that  the  critic  is  not  merely 
relieving  himself  of  "glittering  generali- 
ties," but  knows  from  daily  experience 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and,  moreover, 
practically  demonstrates  his  superior  ability 


and  experience  through  the  results  of  his 
work.  In  view  of  the  principal's  other 
duties,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  xram- 
ber  of  his  teaching  hours  must  be  moderate; 
but  it  must  be  large  enough  to  keep  him  in 
constant  touch  with  the  practical  problems 
of  teaching. 

However,  setting  an  example  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  is  not  the  only  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  which  a  principal  should 
keep  on  teaching.  We  have  remarked  that 
it  is  also  his  duty  to  supervise  the  ^jvork  of 
his  teaching  staff.  There  is  no  better  way 
for  him  to  find  out  what  is  actually  ac- 
complished in  his  school  than  by  teaching 
a  number  of  the  students  himself,  espe- 
cially, as  will  probably  be  the  rule,  if  ihej 
belong  to  the  older  class  of  pupils.  By 
thus  having  an  excellent  chance  to  obserre 
the  working  of  his  students'  minds,  he  cook! 
speedily  detect  any  deficiency  in  their 
method  of  study.  He  would  thus  l^  en- 
abled to  find  out  more  thoroug^hly  than  by 
any  other  way  whether  his  teachers  are  not 
only  imparting  knowledge,  but  are  also 
striving  to  train  the  students  to  think  for  i 
themselves  and  are  thereby  pursuing  the 
final  aim  of  the  teacher,  namely  to  make  the 
students  more  and  more  independent  of 
him.  Neither  examinations  nor  inspec- 
tions, no  matter  how  frequent,  reveal  to  a 
person  the  mental  state  of  students  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  act  of  teaching  theo, 
for  the  teaching  process  offers  a  far  better 
opportunity  to  observe  the  mind  in  more 
varied  aspects. 

No  less  than  the  mental  condition  of  the 
students  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  school 
revealed  to  the  principal  by  his  regular 
participation  in  teaching.  It  is  true,  he 
has  numerous  opportunities  for  interviews 
with  individual  students,  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  the  school  as  a  whole 
or  single  bodies  of  it;  but  all  these  oppor- 
tunities are  more  or  less  special  occasions 
which  can  never  afford  such  intimate 
knowledge  as  is  to  be  gained  from  the  daily 
contact  with  the  students  in  the  routine  of 
teaching. 

And,  if  need  be,  it  would  serve  as  an 
excellent  inspiration  both  for  teachers  and 
for  students,  not  only  for  the  individual 
teacher  whose  work  the  principal  may  have 
had  occasion  to  criticize.  It  is  vrith  a, 
faculty  of  teachers  as  in  every  other  condi- 
tion of  life — the  exemplary  performance 
of  his  duties  on  the  pdrt  of  a  superior 
always  serves  for  his  subordinates  as  a! 
stimulus  to  emulate  him.  And  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  vital  influence  the  spirit  of  the 
faculty  will  always  have  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  students.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is,  indeed,  illogical  if  the  head  of  the 
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faculty  keeps  aloof  from  performing  his 
share  of  the  great  work  of  the  school,  from 
teaching^. 

The    demand   that   the   principal   should 
teach  makes  it,  of  course,  necessary  that  he 
be  master  of  at  least  one  of  the  subjects 
taught   in  a  high  school.    This  does  not 
mean   merely  that   he   should   possess  the 
knowledge  needed  for  teaching  it;  it  also 
means  that  he  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  educational  value  of,  and  be  fully 
conversant  with  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  his  subject.     Even  this,  however, 
is  not   enough  in  his  case.     He  ought  to 
master  the  other  subjects  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  measure  their 
relative  educational  values  and  plainly  to 
see  whether  the  different  subjects  of  a  cer- 
tain curriculum  are  organically  connected 
with    one    another.     In    other   words,    the 
principal  must  be  an  educator,  not  a  mere 
teacher  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
so  often   used — or   should  I   rather  say — 
misused  f — ^namely,    as     meaning    nothing 
but  a  communicator  of  knowledge.    Every 
teacher  ought  to  be  an  educator ;  but,  alas ! 
not  every  teacher  is ;  and  many  a  one,  by 
constantly  teaching  a  particular  subject,  be- 
comes, gradually,  so  deeply  impressed  with 
its  importance  that  he  loses  all  sense  of 
proportion.    In  such  cases  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  principal  for  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  exaggerated  claims.    How  can 
he  successfully  accomplish  this,  unless  he 
is  equipped  with  the  necessary   authority 
based   upon    an   intelligent   discrimination 
between  educational  values? 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  a  point 
which  I  regard  as  very  impnortant;  namely, 
the  holding  of  faculty  meetings.     I  am  not 
now  thinking  of  those  meetings  which,  per- 
haps, are  not  lacking  in  any  school  and 
which  have  for  their  object  the  arrange- 
ment of  practical  school  matters.    I  have 
in  mind  such  meetings  as  are  intended  for 
the  mutual  advancement  of  the  teachers  in 
their  professional  faculties.     I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  lacking  in  American  schools  a  feel- 
ing of  fellowship  among  the  teachers.    No 
school  can  produce  the  best  results  unless 
this  feeling  prevails.    Unity  of  instruction 
is  out  of  the   question,   if  the  individual 
teacher  does   not   know  or   care   what   ts 
being    done    with    his    students    in    other 
classes.    To  bring  about  this  unity,  faculty 
meetings  for  theoretical  discussions  are  in- 
dispensable.    It   is   difficult    for   the   indi- 
vidual to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.    We 
arc  living  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  this  transition  means 
progress.    A  new  scale  of  moral  values  is 
working  out,  new  ideals  are  shaping;  or 


perhaps  I  should  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
saying  that  old  ideals  are  regaining  their 
former  ground,  that,  after  an  age  of  un- 
heard-of material  progress,  idealism  is 
dawning  again  upon  mankind.  Until  a  new 
stage  of  development  has  definitely  been 
reached,  all  is  uncertain;  and,  unfortunate 
is  the  man  who,  at  such  a  time,  does  not 
keep  in  contact  with  his  fellowmen.  What, 
however,  could  be  more  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  general  ideals  of  life  than 
education  ?,  which  is  sometimes  defined  as  a 
preparation  for  life  or  as  an  adjustment  to 
surrounding  conditions.  Should,  then,  the 
individual  teacher,  not  constantly  seek  pro- 
fessional intercourse  with  his  fellow-teach- 
ers, so  that  he  may  both  give  and  receive? 
For  it  is  this  exchange  of  ideas  which 
stimulates  and  inspires.  And  if  there  be  a 
man  who,  from  time  to  time,  needs  a  new 
impulse  on  his  weary  path,  it  is  surely  the 
teacher.  More  perhaps  than  any  other 
professional  man  has  he  to  reckon  with 
an  unappreciative  public.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  is  in  pressing  need  of  that 
encouragement  which  springs  from  the  feel- 
ing that  there  are  others  in  the  field,  led  on 
by  similar  ideals.  Mere  conversations  with 
fellow-teachers  would  not  bring  about  the 
same  result,  as  they  are  only  occasional 
and  naturally  lack  system.  But  a-  collec- 
tive body  of  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  principal 
can  accomplish  quite  different  results. 
Each  member  would  have  to  report,  from 
time  to  time,  on  newly-published  books  and 
essays  dealing  with  his  particular  subject. 
By  so  informing  others  he  would  always 
keep  himself  informed  in  a  most  desirable 
manner;  on  the  other  hand  he  would  be 
richly  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  having 
his  views  expanded  through  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  reports  of  his  col- 
leagues on  their  respective  subjects.  The 
principal  himself,  although  naturally  the 
leader  on  such  occasions,  would  profit 
greatly  by  having  his  attention  called  to 
many  points  that,  otherwise,  might  easily 
escape  his  notice.  Thus,  while  infusing 
enthusiasm  and  interest  into  his  subor- 
dinates, he  receives,  in  return,  an  assist- 
ance which  might  greatly  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  his  official  duties.  For  it  is, 
naturally,  one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  a 
principal  never  to  tire  of  keeping  informed 
as  to  the  development  of  educational  ideas 
and  ideals,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  as  far 
•as  it  is  within  his  power,  to  introduce  or  to 
trv  at  least  such  innovations  as  seem  to  him 
to  deserve  a  trial.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  methods,  the  discussion  of 
which  never  stops — a  rather  promising  fact ; 
for  it  clearly  proves  alertness  of  mind  and 
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constant  watchfulness  as  to  how  to  arrive 
at  a  desired  goal  in  the  most  economical 
way.  A  good  method  is  synonymous  with 
economy,  and  while  economy,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so,  is  not  exactly  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Americans  in 
any  field,  it  is  less  so  in  education,  where 
we  can  do  without  it  least  of  all.  With 
bad  methods,  we  may  here  squander  not 
only  money  and  time,  but  what  is  worse,  we 
may  not  properly  develop  or  may  even  nip 
in  the  bud  promising  mental  gifts. 

Therefore,  as  a  supplement  to  such 
faculty  meetings,  the  principal  must  never 
cease  to  visit  the  classes  of  his  teachers, 
especially  those  of  the  younger  and  inex- 
perienced ones ;  and  he  must  do  this  not  only 
occasionally,  but  regularly  and  method- 
ically, so  that  he  may  gain  from  direct 
observation  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods  his 
teachers  are  using.  There  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  branch  of  study  for  which  differ- 
ent methods  are  not  advocated;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  through  pedagogical  ex- 
perience aided  by  experimental  psychology, 
certain  processes  of  teaching  and  learning 
have  proved  futile  or  at  least  less  fruitful 
than  others.  If  a  principal  should  discover 
that  one  of  his  teachers  used  such  a  wrong 
method,  he  should  at  once' call  his  attention 
to  it,  and  see  to  it  that  matters  be  remedied. 
But  a  conscientious  principal  would  not  be 
satisfied  merely  with  seeing  his  advice  fol- 
lowed; he  would  also  try  to  convince  the 
teacher  of  the  f aultiness  of  his  method ;  be- 
cause a  purely  mechanical  application  of 
the  suggested  change  might  not  be  very 
fruitful  either.  In  cases  like  this  such 
faculty  meetings  would  surely  prove  very 
useful,  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion might  considerably  smooth  the  thorny 
path  of  the  principal.  Professor  Bagaber- 
Collins,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  ex- 
cellent book  on  the  Teaching  of  German  in 
Secondary  Schools :  "  We  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  of  language  teaching. 
The  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  man  to  come 
and  say,  and  scientifically  prove  *  my  method 
is  the  method.'  We  still  lack  scientific 
data  with  regard  to  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  learning  a  foreign  language." 

Is  the  same  not  true  with  reference  to 
many  another  branch  of  learning?  And  if 
it  be  true,  should  we  not  all  be  glad  to 
receive  furtherance  from  any  person,  but 
most  of  all  from  one  another.  The  faculty 
of  a  school  should  not  be  only  a  teaching 
body  for  the  students,  it  should  make  itself 
also  an  instrument  for  teaching  itself.  Let 
us  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproachful 
question:  "Thou  that  teachest  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself  ?  " 


Let  there  always  be  capable  principals 
who  are  willing  to  cast  search  lights  upon 
doubtful  matters  pertaining  to  teaching. 
Let  them  constantly  apply  the  X-rays  of 
pedagogical  inquiry,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  to  find  out  of  what  material  tiieir 
teachers  are  made.  Let  them  weed  out,  as 
much  as  is  in  their  power,  all  elements  that 
mar  the  unity  of  purpose  in  the  faculty. 
Let  there  be  faculties  of  which  it  may  be 
said :  "  Many  minds,  but  one  heart." 

The  importance  of  this  principle  becomes 
quite  manifest  in  the  relations  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  students.  The  latter  should 
always  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
faculty,  headed  by  the  principal,  stands  for 
one;  that  disrespect  shown  to  any  indi- 
vidual teacher  is  at  the  same  time  an  offense 
against  the  faculty,  yes,  against  the  whole 
school,  because  such  lack  of  discipline  often 
reveals  a  lack  of  the  proper  spirit,  for 
which  not  only  the  individual  but  the  whole 
school  is  responsible.  In  the  case  of  differ- 
ences between  a  teacher  and  a  student, 
therefore,  the  principal  should  uphold  the 
former  as  long  as  possible  and  should  allow 
even  a  rather  severe  punishment  to  stand 
instead  of  aiming  at  a  comproraisin«^ 
settlement,  unless  it  be  too  evidently  dis-  ' 
proportionate  to  the  offense.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that,  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  teacher,  he  should  not  advise  him 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious  in  the  future, 
and  to  remember  a  saying  of  Schiller  that 
a  bow-string,  if  under  too  great  a  tension, 
is  apt  to  break.  Absolute  justice  must,  of 
course,  be  the  motto  of  every  principal,  and 
I  hope  that  the  rule  of  conduct  which  I 
have  just  pronounced,  will  not  be  under- 
stood as  seeking  an  unfair  protection  for 
the  individual  teacher.  Not  in  behalf  of  the 
individual  am  I  speaking,  but  in  behalf  of 
authority,  which  is  at  present  the  stepchild 
in  the  household  of  this  great  nation.  Or 
am  I  saying  too  much  in  claiming  that 
American  youth  is  not  overimbued  with  the 
spirit  of  awe  and  veneration,  with  that  re- 
fined feeling  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  most  essential  element  of  culture? 
While  its  cultivation  must  be  begun  and 
kept  up  in  the  homes,  it  must  be  fostered 
in  the  schools  also,  and  a  great  task  is 
waiting  here  for  the  high  school  principal 
Owing  to  their  age,  the  high  school  students 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  unruly  ones,  and 
consequently  it  is  hardest  to  arouse  in  them 
the  feeling  of  respect  for  authority.  Au- 
thority is  not  a  mere  gift  of  heaven,  it 
must  be  worked  for  like  anything  else  in 
this  world;  and  so  the  teachers  have  to 
work  for  it  too,  namely,  by  efficiency.  But 
the  soil  on  which  the  young  minds  in  this 
country  grow  is  not  favorable  to  such  worL 
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I  once  heard  a  principal  say  that  it  might 
not  be  so  difficult  after  all  to  educate 
American  children  if  one  could  first  educate 
the  parents.  There's  the  rub !  Educate  the 
parents !  Who  shall  reach  them  ?  I  say : 
the  principal.  To  him  they  naturally  turn 
first,  whenever  they  have  to  make  a  com- 
plaint either  about  the  conduct  of  a  teacher 
or  about  the  course  outlined  for  their  chil- 
dren, or  about  the  work  required  of  the 
latter,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  I 
should  think  that  here  is  an  unlimited  field 
of  instruction  for  the  principal,  although  not 
a  desirable  one;  and  probably  the  principal 
will  have  to  console  himself  with  the  Latin 
saying,  "  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  semel 
sed  saepe  cadendo."  (The  drop  of  water 
hollows  out  the  stone  by  falling  not  once 
but  many  times.) 

But  the  education  of  the  parents — if  you 
will  allow  me  to  use  the  term — could  cer- 
tainly be  made  more  fruitful,  if  an  educa- 
tion of  the  general  public  should  accom- 
pany it.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  edu- 
cational campaigns  in  a  political  sense. 
The  greatest  of  all  educational  campaigns 
is  yet  to  be  carried  on  for  the  sake  of 
education  itself.  When  there  exists  such  a 
lack  of  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  edu- 
cators themselves,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  general  public  are  sometimes 
entertaining  strange  ideas  as  to  the  aims 
and  the  value  of  education.  So  it  is  the 
logical  duty  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  education,  among  them  the  high  school 
principals,  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
relations  existing  between  school  and  life. 
Instead  of  compelling  the  public,  as  at  the 
commencement  exercises,  to  listen  to  the 
more  or  less  artificial  essays  of  immature 
minds,  it  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
more  practical  to  have  the  principal  or  an 
experienced  teacher  to  address  the  public 
on  such  subjects  as  would  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  aims  and  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools.  The  treatment 
ought  not  to  be  of  too  general  a  character; 
because  that  would  merely  hinder  a  clear 
understanding:  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
ought  to  keep  on  a  popular  level,  it  ought 
to  be  detailed  enough  clearly  to  illuminate 
the  different  aims  and  phases  of  the  educa- 
tive process. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  that  present  conditions 
may  not  be  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
such  duties  on  the  part  of  the  principal.  In 
order  to  mention  only  two  points  without 
which  this  ideal  state  of  things  cannot  be 
realized,  let  me  say,  first,  that  it  can  exist 
only  in  schools  in  which  the  number  of 
students  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  so 
that  the  direct  influence  of  the  principal 


upon  each  single  member  of  his  school  is 
an  actual  possibility ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
office  of  principal  must  be  made  permanent 
during  good  behavior,  that  is  to  say,  must 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  politics. 

But  even  with  all  the  external  pre- 
requisites given,  the  office  of  high  school 
principal  still  requires  a  man  of  rare  quali- 
ties both  of  mind  and  character  and  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  work. 
The  best  institutions  do  not  avail  much  if 
the  men  are  lacking  that  are  able  to  make 
right  use  of  them.  This  rule  applies,  per- 
haps more  than  to  any  other  relation  of 
life,  to  education  which  allows  and  requires 
a  more  immediate  influence  of  mind  upon 
mind  and  of  character  upon  character. 
Therefore  let  me  conclude  with  the  wish 
that  this  nation  may  never  lack  men 
capable  of  undertaking  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  high  school  principal,  who  are  willing 
to  perform  these  duties  with  that  idealism 
and  that  spirit  of  self-denial  which  alone 
can  produce  results  corresponding  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  High  Schools. 

There  being  no  time  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  the  department  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  next  sub- 
ject on  the  programme: 

MORAL    TRAINING    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  spoke 
in  substance  as  follows: 

I  ought  at  the  outset  to  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  much  about  modern  high  schools. 
I  never  taught  in  one;  and  although  years 
ago  I  attended  what  was  then  called  a  high 
school,  I  do  not  know  that  the  methods 
then  in  use  would  be  found  in  our  modern 
schools.  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
public  schools  since  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  twice  taught  a  country  school.  Although 
profoundly  interested  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, it  has  been  in  a  different  direction. 
So  that  in  my  talk  to  you  I  may  make 
blunders,  and  even  suggest  impossibilities. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  which  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion is  moral  training,  rather  than  moral 
instruction.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  latter  in  our  schools. 
I  believe  there  is  ground  for  this  feeling, 
and  confess  to  sharing  it  myself.  Too  often 
it  is  only  an  abstract  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, which  does  not  interest  the  pupils. 
Again,  almost  all  the  text-books  on  moral 
philosophy  are  constructed  on  one  plan — 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  space  is  a  dis- 
CHSsion  of  moral  principles,  such  as  the 
nature  of  conscience,  the  nature  of  right, 
the  ground  of  obligation,  the  theories  of 
morals  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  time 
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of  Herbert  Spencer.  At  the  end  of  these 
books  is  usually  found  a  chapter  on  duties — 
practical,  familiar  topics.  This  condition 
ought  to  be  reversed,  and  seven-eighths  of 
the  time  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  interest  pupils  in  such  matters  as 
justice  and  benevolence.  Again,  even  if  a 
text-book  be  carefully  studied,  it  is  knowl- 
edge that  is  given  to  the  pupil,  whereas  the 
thing  of  vital  moment — ^his  consent  to  the 
principles  of  self-government — is  not  gen- 
erally attained. 

But  there  is  no  prejudice  against  moral 
training.  No  one  will  object  to  such  a 
course  of  training  as  will  lead  pupils  to  stay 
married  when  married,  be  honest  in  politics, 
in  short  to  be  good  citizens. 

There  is  a  moral  training  given  by  high 
schools  which  is  quite  independent  of  any 
discussion  of  ethical  principles.  (i)  The 
mere  attendance  at  a  school  day  after  day 
introduces  system  into  life.  Certain  re- 
quirements are  to  be  met  with  in  a  school, 
and  the  pupil  gets  accustomed  to  meeting 
his  engagements.  (2)  Certain  tasks  are 
required  to  be  done  which  help  in  the  for- 
mation of  ideals.  Knowing  that  he  will  be 
measured  by  a  certain  standard,  the  pupil 
learns  accuracy.  In  arithmetic  he  learns 
that  no  error  is  a  slight  error.  In  geog- 
raphy and  history,  also,  a  standard  is  set, 
an  ideal  is  to  be  reached,  and  the  pupil  ac- 
quires a  sense  of  completeness,  and  thereby 
becomes  a  better  citizen.  (3)  Industry 
and  (4)  obedience  to  authority  are  indi- 
rectly learned  by  a  pupil — ^virtues  not  to  be 
despised.  (5)The  social  virtues  are  learned 
by  contact  with  his  fellow-pupils.  Their 
development  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is, 
indeed,  inevitable.  A  measure  of  honesty, 
for  instance,  cannot  help  but  be  manifested 
by  a  given  pupil.  Public  opinion  among 
her  classmates  will  compel  it. 

This  kind  of  moral  training  is  indepen- 
dent of  specific  teaching.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  being  rather  animal  than  human 
training.  You  can  train  a  dog  or  a  horse 
to  do  a  given  thing  well,  and  when  asked 
to  do  it.  But  this  mechanical  obedience, 
though  something,  is  not  nearly  all  that  we 
demand  of  a  human  being.  There  is  no 
solid  moral  character  behind  it.  Such  acts 
cannot  be  considered  moral  acts,  for  the 
element  of  choice  did  not  enter  into  them. 
A  moral  act  is  performed  only  in  obedience 
to  self -enacted  law,  based  on  moral  prin- 
ciples. If  we  do  give  moral  training  to  our 
young  people,  let  them  develop  their  own 
moral  principles,  not  commit  principles 
heard  from  you  or  me.  A  moral  man  is 
a  self-governing  man.  If  we  give  our 
pupils  no  opportunity  to  form  their  own 


moral  principles,  they  are  trained  perform- 
ers, not  moral  agents. 

How  shall  this  be  accomplished?  Meth- 
ods must  necessarily  vary.  Teachers  can, 
however,  give  the  pupils  as  many  oppor- 
tunities as  possible,  to  discuss  moral  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  forming  their  own 
opinions.  This  plan  may  be  thought 
dangerous,  because  wrong  opinions  may  be 
formed.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  The  diffi- 
culty will  probably  be,  not  that  wrong  opin- 
ions will  be  formed,  but  that  right  ones, 
once  formed,  will  not  be  acted  on.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage,  too,  that  a  good 
opinion,  once  formulated,  is  more  likely  to 
be  acted  on. 

Such  discussions  of  moral  questions  had 
better  be  informal,  during  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  day.  Let  questions  of  honor, 
truth,  etc.,  be  discussed  as  the  occasions 
arise.  It  would  even  be  well  for  teachers 
to  create  opportunities  for  the  pupils  thus 
to  express  themselves.  Take  games,  for 
instance.  Moral  principles  are  constantly 
acted  on  or  violated  here.  They  offer  a  | 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
a  strong  moral  character.  I  have  watched 
football,  particularly.  I  know  the  virtues 
and  the  evils  of  the  game.  I  have  seen  men 
master  temptations  on  the  field.  I  have 
known  coaches  who  taught  immorality ;  but 
others  who  taught  self-control,  even  to  the 
receiving  of  a  blow,  without  changing  color. 
That  is  something  worth  knowing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  ethics  is  taught 
in  high  schools  or  not.  In  a  normal  school 
library,  I  recently  found  a  book  in  which 
moral  questions  are  discussed  in  a  familiar 
manner  by  a  professor  of  Harvard.  Every 
teacher  should  have  such  a  book,  so  that  he 
can  intelligently  preside  over  such  discus- 
sions as  I  have  suggested.  There  should 
be  no  committing  of  principles.  I  insist 
upon  it  that  everyone  must  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  External  authority  can  be  evaded, 
public  opinion  despised ;  but  the  thought  of 
the  inner  self  abides. 

I  recently  rode  on  a  Pittsburg  trolley 
car,  on  my  way  from  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  car  being  crowded,  the  conductor  over- 
looked me,  and  did  not  take  my  fare.  I 
asked  myself  what  I  should  do,  and  then 
why  I  should  do  it.  When  I  got  off  the 
car  I  gave  the  man  his  nickel.  He  looked 
surprised,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
rang  up  my  fare  or  not.  That  was  his 
business.  To  pay  him  was  mine,  for  one 
has  no  right  to  cheat  even  a  railroad.  I 
did  not  pay  that  fare  for  God's  sake,  nor 
from  fear  of  hell,  but  to  be  honest.  That 
is  a  law  of  mine.  People  are  only  moral 
as  they  love  right.  Give  the  girls  and 
boys  a  chance  to  know  right  and  love  it 
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Look  for  chances,  not  to  lecture,  but  to 
have  them  express  themselves.  It  may  be 
that  some  will  go  wrong,  but  then  their 
companions  will  take  issue  with  them. 

This  kind  of  training  is  what  we  want 
from  high  schools.  Learning  is  valuable, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  ends  to  be  reached 
by  our  schools.  I  have  so  much  faith  in 
them  that  I  am  not  afraid  when  I  hear  of 
the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  are  coming 
to  our  shores.  The  church  cannot  reach 
them  all,  but  the  school  can  make  of  them 
better  citizens  than  they  were  in  the  old 
country.  Especially  encouraging  is  it  to 
hear  how  they  are  met  when  they  land  in 
New  York,  and  learn  not  only  the  English 
language,  but  English  morality. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 


THE  Department  convened,  as  announced, 
at  8:30,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
morning's  work.  The  first  paper  was  that 
of  Prof.  A.  M.  Longenecker,  of  the  Altoona 
High  School,  as  follows: 

WHAT     EXPERIMENTS     SHOULD     CONSTITUTE 

THE    INDIVIDUAL    WORK    OF    A    STUDENT 

IN    A    year's    course    IN    PHYSICS? 

The  amount  and  scope  of  individual  labo- 
ratory work  for  a  pupil  in  a  year's  course 
in  physics  depends  upon  several  factors. 
Just  within  the  last  few  years  has  it  been 
considered  of  necessary  importance  to  have 
individual  work  in  physics,  now  better 
known  as  laboratory  physics.  The  older 
tendency  ^was  to  take  for  granted  as  true 
whatever  the  author  said  and  put  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  course  of  book  physics 
seemed  a  very  nice  mental  gymnastic  exer- 
cise in  committing  a  series  of  meaningless 
laws  and  facts — all  or  at  least  most  of 
which  can  now  be  readily  worked  out  by 
our  modern  methods  of  laboratory  practice. 

The  underlying  principle  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  physics  at  the  present  time  thus  rests 
upon  a  well-directed  course  to  meet  several 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  teacher  of 
modern  physics.  The  most  important  fac- 
tors that  are  involved  we  shall  hereby  en- 
deavor to  discuss — however  unsatisfactory 
a  solution  for  a  definite  system  our  efforts 
may  be.  The  first  consideration  for  a 
course  in  laboratory  physics  is.  What  shall 
be  the  object  of  such  a  course?  Shall  a 
course  in  laboratory  physics  be  one  for  gen- 
eral culture,  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  facts 
for  general  information?  or  shall  such  a 
course  be  along  the  fundamental  prepara- 
tory lines,  so  that  the  pupil  may  become 


prepared  to  continue  work  on  scientific  lines 
in  higher  technical  schools?  Classes  in 
general  physics  usually  have  pupils  of  the 
above  classified  types,  and  hence  courses 
must  be  adjusted  to  meet  both  requiremenjts, 
yet  we  deem  it  altogether  satisfactory  for 
all  concerned  to  shape  a  series  of  experi- 
ments whereby  the  most  practical  and  use- 
ful applications  can  be  made.  A  course  in 
high  school  laboratory  physics  must  surely 
take  into  consideration  that  mental  develop- 
ment lies  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  course, 
and  each  pupil  following  it  should  feel  that 
the  thinking  process  must  be  touched  and 
aroused  to  a  healthy  growth;  otherwise  a 
course  in  laboratory  physics  is  worse  than 
useless.  To  see  and  understand  the  work- 
ing of  any  piece  of  apparatus,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  the  same,  surely  requires 
as  much  mental  activity,  alertness  of  ob- 
servation and  general  mental  excitation  as 
any  problem  in  geometry;  and  thus  we 
would  in  the  first  place  emphasize  the  men- 
tal process  in  all  the  selected  experiments. 
In  the  next  place,  since  so  much  practical 
knowledge  is  now  called  for  in  courses  of 
education,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  meet 
this  well-nigrh  unreasonable  request  to  ob- 
tain the  practical  side  for  all  experimental 
work.  By  the  practical  side  we  mean  that 
all  experiments  should  endeavor  to  solve 
some  practical  problem.  But  this  practical 
side  needs  so  much  auxiliary  aid  that  we 
must  go  beyond  the  practical  scope  to  point 
out  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  all  sci- 
entific investigation  rests  for  a  footing  to 
higher  pinnacles. 

The  number  and  even  the  kind  of  individ- 
ual laboratory  experiments  largely  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  time  allotted  by  the 
schedule  of  the  school  programme.  To 
simply  state  that  a  certain  number  of  ex- 
periments is  to  be  performed  by  each  pupil 
is  in  fact  a  meaningless  statement.  Grant 
that  thirty-five  experiments  are  performed, 
data  taken,  written  out,  etc.,  it  is  absolutely 
nothing,  since  an  experiment  can  be  made 
very  short;  and  hence  thirty-five  experi- 
ments may  mean  thirty-five  hours'  work,  or 
they  may  represent  one  hundred  and  forty 
hours'  work,  all  depending  upon  the  variety 
of  changes  assumed  to  prove  the  same  fact 
or  series  of  facts.  Where  physics  is  placed 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school 
work,  and  limited  to  one  year,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  most  high  schools,  we  should 
consider  the  following  amount  of  time  as 
sufficient  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  under- 
standing of  a  general  survey  and  an  intro- 
duction to  what  is  knowri  as  the  elementary 
phases  of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light 
and  Electricity.  The  amount  of  class- 
room work,  including  the   text-book  with 
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arithmetical  operations  and  lecture  demon- 
strations, should  include  at  least  i8o  periods, 
or  one  recitation  daily,  whereas  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  should  then  have  at  least  one 
half  of  above  allotted  time  in  addition,  or 
90  periods,  for  individual  work. 

In  this  period  of  time  at  least  thirty-five 
experiments  may  be  worked  out  very  satis- 
factorily by  every  pupil.  But  thirty-five 
experiments  are,  of  course,  a  minimum  in 
laboratory  practice,  as  they  will  allow  only 
a  limited  few  of  the  many  experiments  now 
possible  to  be  performed.  In  fact,  seventy- 
five  experiments  are  closer  to  a  true  work- 
ing knowledge  of  elementary  physics. 
However,  the  teacher  of  physics  must  re- 
member that  the  pupil  following  a  course 
of  elementary  physics  has  other  studies  to 
prepare,  and  hence  not  all  his  time  must  be 
taken  for  this  course.  The  amount  of  avail- 
able time  is,  however,  a  great  factor  in  de- 
termining the  number  and  kind  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed  by  the  pupil.  Should 
a  programme  of  a  high  school  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  consider  at  all  the  teacher 
of  physics,  it  were  far  better  to  lock  the 
laboratory  and  keep  it  only  as  an  ornament 
of  the  school. 

Experiments  as  usually  given  may  be 
classified  as  Qualitative  and  Quantitative, 
each  of  which  has  its  proper  place  in  a 
course  of  physics.  The  former  are  usually 
employed  for  lecture-table  work,  where  not 
so  much  data  need  be  taken  to  demonstrate 
truths,  as  to  point  out  the  nature  and  mere 
facts  of  the  problem  under  consideration. 
The  Quantitative  relations — where  the 
"  how  much "  is  a  necessary  adjunct,  is 
the  kind  of  experiment  which  should  be 
almost  wholly  used  in  the  pupil's  individual 
work.  Quantitative  work,  however,  should 
be  employed  principally  where  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  a  high  school  course  is  given 
the  place  for  physics.  If  a  first  year  of 
the  high  school  course  is  given  to  physics, 
then  only  a  limited  amount  of  quantitative 
work  should  be  required,  and  somewhat 
more  in  a  second  year.  A  few  qualitative 
experiments  may  even  be  placed  in  a  third 
or  fourth  year.  One  well-directed  quanti- 
tative experiment,  however,  is  usually  worth 
three  or  four  qualitative  ones,  as  it  involves 
more  mental  steps  and  also  a  closer  observa- 
tion and  more  tedious  line  of  arrangement 
and  variation  to  prove  a  law  or  establish 
facts  under  consideration. 

A  course  of  laboratory  physics  in  a  high 
school  to  cover  one  year's  work  must  also 
take  into  consideration  that  all  pupils  com- 
ing up  for  this  kind  of  work  have  had  very 
little  or  no  training  whatever  in  any  line  of 
scientific  investigation,  and  hence,  to  meet 
this  emergency,  the  course  arranged  must 


not  be  too  complicated— even  trimming  and 
pruning  somewhat  the  so-called  college  re- 
quirements in  some  cases;  for  we  actually 
believe  that  our  college  friends  try  to  im- 
pose a  little  upon  the  ability  of  the  high 
school  pupils,  since  often  we  find  experi- 
ments  included   in   entrance   requirements 
involving   mathematical    relations    not   in- 
cluded in  the  courses  of  mathematics  given 
in  a  high  school.     Then  again  the  kind  of 
apparatus    available    and    within    financial 
reach  of  the  city  or  community  where  such 
a  course  is  presented,  must  also  receive  due 
consideration.     Yet  to  advocate  the  theory 
that  most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  give 
a  good  course  in  laboratory  physics  may  be 
constructed,  is  like  telling  a  man  to  con- 
struct a  fine  building  without  good  took. 
Any  good  workman  who  turns  out  good 
work  in  a  short  time  requires  good  tools: 
likewise  a  pupil  who  is  expected  to  turn 
out  good  results  needs  good  apparatus.     A 
good  work  bench  is  an  almost  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  physical  laboratory;  but  only 
to   construct    accessories   and    not   funda- 
mental pieces  of  apparatus.      We  are  not 
of  opinion  that  the  physical  laboratory  is  a 
place  for  manufacturing  articles.     That  be- 
longs to  our  manual  training  shops.     If  the 
laboratory  becomes  a  construction  shop  then 
physics  is  usually  neglected  and  stress  laid 
upon  the  manual  training  side  alone.    How- 
ever we  do  not  pretend  to  advocate  the 
necessity  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  ap- 
paratus— as  the  complexity  of  some  pieces 
of  apparatus  involves  too  much  insight  to 
appeal  to  the  average  pupil;  but  apparatus 
promiscuously  bought  and  placed  in  labora- 
tories in  a  haphazard  way  often  hinders  its 
efficiency.     Yet  such  is  usually  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  average  high  school 
laboratory  where  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers  does  not  allow  of  the  fitting  up  of 
a  good  working  laboratory ;  for  one  teacher 
selects  and  directs  a  course  in  one  way,  an- 
other may  select  along  some  other  line ;  and 
as  long  as  State  supervision  does  not  direct 
the  courses  of  study  just  so  long  will  there 
be  no  fixed  standard  for  pupils  to  reach,  and 
no  way  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  himself 
for    the    varying    demands    of    different 
schools. 

What  experiments  should  constitute  the 
individual  work  of  a  student  in  a  years 
course  in  physics  is  therefore  a  somewhat 
difficult  question  to  answer,  since  it  depends 
so  much  upon  the  object  of  the  course,  time 
allowed,  laboratory  facilities,  and  the  year 
in  which  the  course  is  pursued;  and  to 
designate  how  many  experiments  would  be 
utter  folly  indeed.  However,  as  already 
intimated,  the  greater  portion  of  the  experi- 
ments should  involve  quantitative  relations 
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implying  thereby  that  a  series  of  qualitative 
experiments  is  pursued  in  a  parallel  course 
usually  known  as  lecture  or  deomnstration 
experiments,  given  by  the  teacher  from  the 
lecture  table.  In  each  experiment  thus  pre- 
sented for  consideration  by  the  student  a 
notebook  must  be  kept  wherein  are  recorded 
the  name  of  the  experiment,  its  object,  pro- 
cedure, drawing  or  cross-section  of  appa- 
ratus, data  procured  direct  from  observa- 
tion, with  mathematical  calculations,  infer- 
ences and  deductions  drawn,  errors  consid- 
ered, and  curves  on  the  coordinate  system 
constructed  for  further  calculations  wher- 
ever possible.  The  graph  system  of  repre- 
senting data  has  of  late  years  risen  to  so 
much  importance  in  all  sciences  that  we 
deem  it  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
to  say  at  least  a  few  words  about  it,  inas- 
much as  this  method  shows  to  the  eye  the 
relations  between  two  quantities  which  are 
so  connected  that  any  change  in  the  value 
of  one  is  attended  by  a  change  in  the  other ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  height  to  which  water 
rises  in  a  capillary  tube  is  greater,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  less.  For  example, 
in  using  tubes  of  %,  J4,  54>  i»  Ij4  and  Ij4 
millimeter  bore,  six  observations  are  suffi- 
cient to  procure  a  curve  on  the  coordinate 
system  whereby  any  bore  and  height  of  rise 
may  be  calculated. 

As  a  necessary  introduction  to  all  labora- 
tory work  the  student  must  of  course  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  few  measuring  in- 
struments, and  to  do  so  a  few  experiments 
should  be  performed  by  him  in  making 
simple  measurements.  We  often  find  stu- 
dents totally  unacquainted  with  the  metric 
system,  and  hence  the  first  experiments 
ought  to  be  along  the  lines  of  simple  meas- 
urements. Amongst  these  we  may  name 
the  following  six  experiments  that  we  deem 
necessary.  None  are  complicated,  but  they 
are  selected  for  simple  illustration  and  ac- 
quaintance with  measuring  devices.  These 
experiments,  to  cover  the  elementary  phases 
of  a  first  year's  course  in  physics  and  to  be 
performed  by  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  a  high  school  course  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  use  of  a  meter  stick.  Measuring 
the  distance  between  two  points  on  a  table 
or  measuring  the  table  itself.  Here  the 
pupil  ought  to  do  very  accurate  measuring, 
even  trying  to  read  to  tenths  of  a  millimeter. 
Also  measure  in  the  English  system  and  get 
tiie  relation  between  an  inch  and  a  centi- 
meter. 

2.  To  measure  the  length  of  a  straight 
Une  drawn  on  the  page  of  a  note  book.  To 
measure  with  a  pair  of  dividers  on  a  diag- 
onal scale.  This  experiment  teaches  a 
more  accurate   method  than   number   one 


above,  and  does  not  depend  upon  a  mere 
guess. 

3.  To  find  the  gauge  number  and  diam- 
eter of  wire  by  means  of  a  wire  micrometer 
and  a  wire  gauge.  This  experiment  is  of 
great  importance  and  much  practice  should 
be  given,  since  it  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  electrical  wires,  and  teaching  in  Elec- 
tricity, 

4.  To  find  the  inside  and  outside  diam- 
eter of  some  tube  and  to  find  the  volume  of 
metal  in  tube  by  the  aid  of  a  vernier  steel 
calipher. 

5.  To  teach  the  use  of  a  protractor  in 
measuring  the  angles  of  a  triangle  drawn 
on  the  note  book  and  also  to  find  the  area 
of  same  triangle. 

6.  To  find  the  mass  of  a  body,  (a)  By 
double  weighing — that  is,  weigh  body  on 
one  side  of  a  beam  balance  and  then  on  the 
other  side.  (6)  By  means  of  an  analytical 
beam  balance,  if  there  is  one  in  the  labora- 
tory— ^and  no  laboratory  should  be  without 
at  least  a  moderately  good  analytical  beam 
balance. 

With  the  foregoing  six  simple  problems 
in  measurements  we  deem  the  pupil  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  enter  the  Mechanics  of 
Solids,  where  at  least  twelve  experiments 
should  be  performed  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject from  an  introductory  standpoint.  A 
good  set  of  experiments  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  the  tenacity  of  a  wire  by 
means  of  a  draw-scale  or  a  specially-made 
contrivance  to  prevent  a  recoil  of  the  spring 
when  the  wire  breaks. 

2.  To  calibrate  a  spiral  spring,  or,  better, 
calibrate  a  Jolly  balance  and  find  its 
modulus. 

3.  To  verify  the  laws  of  elasticity  of 
bending  as  exhibted  by  uniform  bars  or 
rods.  In  this  experiment  a  vernier  micro- 
meter and  electrical  contact  must  be  em- 
ployed to  procure  good  results. 

4.  To  verify  the  laws  of  elasticity  of  tor- 
sion as  exhibited  by  uniform  rods  or  bars. 

5.  To  verify  the  rule  for  compounding 
concurrent  forces  acting  at  an  angle,  and 
also  for  compounding  parallel  forces  acting 
in  the  same  direction. 

6.  To  verify  the  laws  of  accelerated  mo- 
tion by  means  of  a  ball  rolling  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  or  by  a  weighted  pulley  down 
a  wire  stretched  rigidly  at  ends  with  a  turn- 
buckle. 

7.  The  pendulum:  Laws  of,  and  to  find 
the  value  of  gravity. 

8.  To  verify  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of 
the  three  classes  of  levers. 

9.  Laws  for  the  pulley,  one  fixed,  several 
movable,  block  and  tackle. 

10.  To  prove  law  for  wheel  and  axle. 

11.  Law  for  inclined  plane. 
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12.  To  measure  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  two  sliding  surfaces. 

The  foregoing  experiments  in  the  me- 
chanics of  solids  are  all  included  in  entrance 
requirements.  Many  more  could  be  added, 
but  only  such  were  selected  as  are  used  in 
class- work  and  can  readily  be  performed. 
Each  experiment,  too,  can  be  adapted  to 
prevailing  conditions.  Much  or  little  time 
can  be  devoted  to  each,  and  they  can  be 
performed  in  a  laboratory  containing  only 
the  simplest  apparatus.  That  for  the  laws 
of  torsion  requires  a  good  piece  of  appa- 
ratus to  give  good  results. 

In  a  study  of  the  Mechanics  of  Fluids  the 
most  simple,  yet  fundamental,  experiments 
are  the  following  eight: 

1.  To  verify  the  laws  of  capillary  action 
by  means  of  five  or  six  capillary  tubes,  each 
of  different  bore,  using  diflferent  liquids  at 
different  temperatures. 

2.  Archimedes'  principle:  To  show  that 
the  buoyant  force  of  a  liquid  on  a  sub- 
merged body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced  by  the  bodv. 

3.  To  find  the  density  of  a  body  heavier 
than  water:  (a)  When  the  body  will  not 
dissolve  in  water;  (b)  when  it  will  dissolve 
in  water,  but  not  in  a  liquid  whose  density 
is  known. 

4.  To  find  the  density  of  a  body  lighter 
than  water.  • 

5.  To  find  the  density  of  a  liquid:  (a) 
By  density  bottle  method;  (b)  by  Hare's 
method;  (c)  by  glass  sinker  method. 

6.  To  verify  the  laws  of  liquid  pressure. 

7.  Boyle's  law. 

8.  The  law  for  the  siphon :  To  prove  that 
the  rate  of  flow  of  a  liquid  through  a  siphon 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
difference  of  lengths  of  the  arms. 

In  the  consideration  of  Light  the  most 
essential  experiments  may  be  included  in 
the  following  list : 

1.  Images  through  small  apertures:  To 
ascertain  how  images  are  formed  through 
small  apertures  and  what  conditions  govern 
their  size,  brightness  and  definition.  This 
experiment  is  especially  useful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  modern  photography. 

2.  To  measiy-e  the  candle  power  of  at 
least  three  incandescent  lamps  and  compare 
with  a  standard  candle,  or,  better,  with  a 
standard  incandescent  lamp. 

3.  To  verify  the  law  of  reflection  of  light 
by  a  simple  plane  mirror  and  pin  method. 

4.  To  measure  the  angles  of  a  triangular 
glass  prism,  either  by  the  spectrometer  or 
straight-edge  method. 

5.  To  measure  the  focal  distance  of  a 
concave  spherical  mirror. 

6.  To  determine  the  index  of  refraction 
of  glass  by  means  of  pin  method,  or,  better. 


by  the  optical  disk,  and,  if  possible,  by  the 
trigonometric  relations  of  natural  sines. 

7.  To  measure  the  focal  distance  of  a 
convex  lens  and  to  study  the  nature  of 
images  formed  by  a  convex  lens. 

8.  To  show  the  continuous  and  discon- 
tinuous spectra  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
or  spectrometer  and  map  the  most  impor- 
tant lines  relative  to  a  certain  standard  line 
like  the  yellow  of  sodium  light. 

9.  Displacement  in  a  ray  of  light  pro- 
duced by  a  plate  of  glass  with  parallel 
edges. 

The  salient  features  to  develop  the  fun- 
damental points  in  heat  may  be  considered 
in  the  following: 

1.  To  correct  the  readings  of  a  thermom- 
eter for  errors  due  to  the  incorrect  placing 
of  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point 
and  to  construct  a  graph  whereby  all  read- 
ings in  the  study  of  heat  may  at  a  glance 
be  read  correctly. 

2.  To  find  the  coefficient  of  linear  expan- 
sion of  several  metallic  rods,  as  iron,  brass 
and  copper. 

2.  To  find  the  coefficient  of  cubical  ex- 
pansion of  a  liquid  by  means  of  a  density 
bottle  or  by  glass  tubes,  making  the  usual 
allowance  for  the  theoretical  expansion  of 
glass. 

4.  To  determine  the  melting  point  of  such 
substances  as  paraffine,  beeswax  and  tallow 
by  placing  these  substances  in  drawn-out 
capillary  tubes. 

5.  To  determine  the  boiling  points  of 
such  liquids  as  alcohol,  glycerine  or  turpen- 
tine by  placing  same  in  test  tubes  immersed 
in  hot  linseed  oil. 

6.  To  determine  the  dew  point. 

7.  To  determine  the  specific  heat  of  a 
solid. 

8.  To  determine  the  specific  heat  of  a 
liquid. 

9.  To  determine  the  heat  of  fusion  of 
water. 

10.  To  determine  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  water. 

In  Magnetism  the  following  experiments 
should  be  performed  to  get  the  simple  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  subject: 

1.  To  find  the  position  of  the  poles  of  a 
bar  magnet. 

2.  To  measure  the  relative  magnetic 
transparency  of  thin  sheets  of  various  sub- 
stances with  the  aid  of  a  simple  magneto- 
scope. 

3.  To  compare  the  strength  of  the  poles 
of  a  bar  magnet. 

4.  To  find  that  the  magnetic  effect  due  to 
the  earth  upon  a  vibrating  magnet  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  laboratory. 

5.  To  map  the  lines  of  force  in  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  magnets  by  drawing 
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the  lines  of  force  or,  better,  to  make  blue 
prints  of  the  various  fields. 

In  Static  Electricity  two  experiments 
should  form  the  individual  work  of  a  stu- 
dent; viz.: 

1.  To  determine  the  kind  of  electrifica- 
tion of  a  charged  body  by  means  of  the 
inductive  effect  upon  a  charged  electro- 
scope. 

2.  A  study  of  condensers,  arranged  in 
series  and  parallel,  either  plate  or  Leyden 
jars  charged  from  a  static  machine. 

The  manifold  experiments  possible  in 
current  electricity  afford  usually  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  a  beginner  in 
this  subject,  yet  the  very  variety  usually 
presents  more  or  less  difficulty  to  the 
teacher  in  covering  the  subject  satisfac- 
torily. We  have,  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  trial  for  work  in  laboratories,  used 
the  following  with  good  results: 

1.  The  effect  of  a  current  upon  a  mount- 
ed magnetic  needle,  first  by  simple  form 
and  then  by  the  use  of  fifteen  coils  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  showing  the  results 
of  current  through  one  to  fifteen  coils  in 
succession  with  both  direct  and  reversed 
current. 

2.  To  construct  an  electromotive  series 
out  of  several  pairs  of  different  metals  im- 
n^ersed  in  several  liquids   (chemicals). 

3.  The  study  of  connecting  cells  in  series, 
parallel,  parallel  series  and  series  parallel, 
and  ascertaining  the  most  efficient  amperage 
in  each  case  when  external  resistance  is 
small  or  great. 

4.  Resistance  by  substitution  by  means 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  or  a  shunted 
D'Arsonval  galvanometer. 

5.  Resistance  by  Wheatstone  Bridge 
method,  using  a  fairly  sensitive  galvanom- 
eter across  the  bridge.  Resistance  in 
series  and  parallel  should  both  be  employed 
here,  and  law  for  parallel  or  shunt  be  firmly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  experi- 
menter. 

6.  Resistance  by  the  potentiometer  meth- 
od by  the  use  of  voltmeter  and  ammeter 
alone. 

7.  To  calibrate  a  tangent  galvanometer 
or  to  find  the  constant  of  a  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer. 

8.  To  show  the  working  of  a  simple  tele- 
graph without  and  with  a  relay. 

9.  To  measure  the  internal  resistance  of 
a  battery  either  by  the  unsatisfactory  meth- 
od of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge  or,  better,  by 
the  half  deflection  method. 

10.  A  study  of  a  simple  dynamo  and 
motor. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeavored  to 
present  a  series  of  experiments  not  selected 
from  a  mere  theoretical  standpoint,  but  all 


carefully  tried  in  the  laboratory  for  several 
years.  Even  more  are  sometimes  included 
in  a  year's  course.  Several  of  the  more 
tedious  were  purposely  omitted  here.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
a  good  year's  work  for  the  untrained  high 
school  pupils.  No  special  devices  for  per- 
forming these  experiments  are  even  hinted 
at.  Devices  and  methods  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  never  to 
the  haphazard  methods  of  the  pupil.  Whilst 
too  much  help  may  be  offered  to  the  pupil 
in  carrying  out  a  series  of  observations 
and  in  the  setting  up  of  apparatus,  it  is  also 
just  as  detrimental  and  discouraging  for  a 
pupil  to  be  left  to  his  or  her  own  resources 
to  grope  in  utter  darkness;  and  hence  a 
well-directed  manual  or  type-written  notes 
will  often  add  a  great  incentive  for  a  pupil 
to  work  along  lines  where  at  least  sign- 
boards lead  to  the  proper  goal  for  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  any  experiment 
under  consideration. 

In  this  vague  outline  of  experiments  the 
con<sideration  of  Sound  is  wholly  omitted 
for  the  reason  that  in  one  year's  course  in 
Physics  either  parts  must  be  omitted  or 
else  all  portions  must  suffer  for  a  lack  of 
time.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  we  deemed 
it  proper  to  omit  the  entire  subject  of 
Sound,  which,  if  the  teacher  sees  fit,  may 
be  taught  by  experiments  given  by  the 
instructor  from  the  lecture  table.  Every 
experiment  in  the  outline  involves  quanti- 
tative relations  except  one  or  two;  and 
thus  each  one  requires  a  series  of  data  to 
be  procured  by  observation;  and  nearly  all 
require  calculations  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent which  will  result  in  increased  interest 
and  healthy  growth. 

Professor  Breidinger  thought  there  were 
too  many  experiments  suggested,  for  the 
time  generally  given  to  physics. 

Professor  Stark  thought  the  outline  just 
read  would  serve  as  a  good  standard  course 
for  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  All  high 
schools,  of  course,  could  not  perform  all  of 
them.  In  large  cities  the  entire  list  might 
be  completed,  but  smaller  schools  might 
content  themselves  with  thirty-five — enough  . 
for  college  entrance.  This  work  had  better 
be  done  in  the  last  year  of  the  course.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  what  is  called  an 
"experiment,"  how  many  can  be  per- 
formed. A  good  plan  would  be  to  select 
about  thirty-five  and  do  good  work  with 
them;  about  twelve  in  mechanics,  three 
with  heat,  three  with  light,  six  to  eight 
with  electricity,  and  six  in  measurements. 

Professor  Breidinger:  The  difficulty  is 
that  physics  must  be  taught  before  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course,  or  many  pupils 
do  not  get  benefit  from  the  study.    They 
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leave  before  it  is  reached.  Physics  should 
not  be  taught  only  for  those  pupils  who 
mean  to  enter  college,  for  but  a  small 
proportion  go  there. 

Professor  Reed:  When  Professor  Stark 
speaks  of  a  "  period  "  for  physics,  how  long 
a  time  does  he  mean? 

Professor  Stark:  The  paper  mentions 
forty-five  minutes. 

Professor  Reed:  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  confine  the  study  of  physics  to  a  part  of 
the  term — say  four  or  five  months — and 
devote  a  longer  time  to  it  each  day?  This 
would  give  a  better  opportunity  to  finish 
experiments  which  take  a  considerable 
time. 

Professor  Stark :  The  general  school  pro- 
gramme would  probably  determine  the  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  found,  too,  that  the  more 
familiar  the  teacher  becomes  with  his  work, 
the  less  time  it  will  take  to  perform  it. 

THE  AIM   AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE  IN 

MATHEMATICS   IN   THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

was  the  title  of  the  next  paper,  which  was 
read  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Masters,  Connellsville, 
Pa. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  interest  taken  in  the  study 
of  general  pedagogy.  Time  was  when  an 
individual,  who  had  a  smattering  of  the 
common  branches,  was  considered  compe- 
tent to  teach  school;  and  his  success  was 
measured  more  by  his  ability  to  discipline 
well  than  by  any  other  standard.  That  time 
has  gone  by.  To-day  the  man  who  would 
achieve  success  in  any  walk  of  life  must  be 
trained  in  his  line.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  physician  spend  a  year  or  two  in  the 
office  of  a  practitioner,  and  casually  read 
medicine;  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have 
a  sound  preliminary  education  before  he 
begins  the  study  of  medicine,  and  then 
spend  not  less  than  four  years  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  subject  under  competent 
instructors.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  medical  profession,  and  hardly 
less  have  been  the  forward  strides  in  teach- 
ing. No  man  would  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  allay  physical  pain  who  simply  re- 
lied on  the  recollection  of  how  the  family 
physician  treated  him  in  his  own  illness. 
In  like  manner  no  teacher  can  do  the 
proper  work  who  relies  simply  on  his  recol- 
lection of  how  he  was  taught.  No  one  who 
has  not  made  a  scientific  study  of  teaching, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  young  minds, 
which  it  is  as  likely  he  will  mar  as  culti- 
v:.te. 


From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century  comparatively 
little  was  said  or  thought  about  study  for 
discipline.  Men's  interest  was  centered  on 
the  merit  or  absurdity  of  the  studies  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  on  their  intrinsic 
value  as  matters  of  knowledge,  or  on  their 
effect  on  accepted  religious  views.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  significant.  It  marks,  as 
has  been  said,  "a  revulsion  from  the  bold 
utilitarianism  of  the  middle  and  later  ages, 
to  the  true  Christian  ideal,  which  looks 
upon  infinite  worth  as  more  important  than 
any  of  the  temporary  or  earthly  uses  of  his 
activities,  and  hence  regards  his  develop- 
ment to  the  full  perfection  of  his  nature 
as  the  chief  purpose  of  education."  The 
aim  during  the  later  part  of  this  century 
has  been  to  attempt  the  practical,  while  con- 
forming the  culture  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  growing  mind. 

The  subject  which  we  have  for  con- 
sideration is  very  broad  and  involves  a 
question  which  it  is  eminently  proper  to 
ask.  Every  earnest  teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics should  ask  himself  this  question 
many  times  during  the  course  of  the  year's 
work.  We  as  teachers  of  mathematics  can- 
not feel  that  we  are  absolved  from  answer- 
ing it,  because  mathematics  holds  and  has 
held  a  proud  and  honored  place  for  so  many 
centuries  in  the  school  curriculum.  That 
fact  is  the  more  reason  why  we  ought  lo 
g^ve  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the 
object  sought  in  its  teaching.  Good  teach- 
ing demands  that  the  teacher  know  what 
to  teach,  how  to  teach,  and  why  he  teaches. 
The  good  teacher  must  first  know  why  he 
teaches  a  subject,  before  he  can  tell  just 
what  and  how  to  teach  it.  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  approached,  however, 
in  a  broad  spirit.  We  must  not  force  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  mathematics  into 
the  high  school  course;  only  so  much  as 
will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  a  conserva- 
tive aim.  The  high  school  is  not  the  place 
for  the  training  of  specialists.  A  broad 
general  culture  and  training  for  the  duties 
of  life  constitute  the  aim  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  as  a  whole,  and  mathematics 
must  not  usurp  more  than  its  share  of  at- 
tention. 

President  N.  M.  Butler  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  November,  1901,  gives  as  evi- 
dences of  education  in  part: 

1.  Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  mother  tongue. 

2.  The  power  and  habit  of  reflection  by 
which  the  mind  is  taught  to  answer  ques- 
tions, as  How  and  Why,  through  Science 
and  Philosophy. 

3.  The  power  of  growth. 
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4.  The  power  to  do. 
In  what  way  is  mathematics  fitted  to 
bear  a  part  in  bringing  about  these  evi- 
dences  ?  What  can  mathematics  alone  con- 
tribute? What  can  be  developed  better  by 
mathematics  than  by  other  subjects?  In 
answering  these  questions  we  tell  the  aim 
of  mathematics. 

In  setting  forth  the  aim  of  our  course  in 
mathematics,   we   can   readily   see   that   it 
divides  itself  into  two  parts :  First,  the  aim, 
so  far  as  the  practical  value  is  concerned; 
and,  second,  so  far  as  it  is  a  type  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  thought.    There  is  only  one 
department  in  the  school  curriculum,  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, and  that  is  the  department  which 
teaches    the    mother- tongue — in    our    case 
English  and  Literature.    A  proper  under- 
standing of  English  is  absolutely  essential 
to  good  work  in  any  other  department.    We 
believe  that  next  in  order  of  importance 
comes    Mathematics.    This   is    an   age   of 
scientific    investigation   and   material   con- 
struction; vast  enterprises  are  undertaken 
on  all  sides;   hundreds   and  thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  a  single  construction, 
the  success  of  which  is  guaranteed  even  be- 
fore the  first  pick  is  struck  into  the  ground. 
Electricity  and   steam  are   revolutionizing 
our   manner    of    living,    and    annihilating 
space  and  opposing  forces.    The  architect 
and  the  engineer  know  that,  if  their  plans 
and   calculations    are    carried    out    to   the 
letter,   there   is   no   possibility   of    failure. 
How  do  they  know  it?    They  know  it  be- 
cause all  of  their  plans  and  calculations  are 
made  by  the  use  of  mathematics,  which  is 
infallible.     If  mathematics  were  eliminated 
from  our  present  civilization  our  whole  ma- 
terial structure  would  fall  into  ruins;  the 
great  ships  would  cease  to  plow  their  way 
across  the.  ocean,  and  men  would  have  to 
wait  for  a  favorable  wind  to  blow  them  to 
and  fro ;  great  mining  and  tunnelling  enter- 
prises would  have  to  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  safety  guar- 
anteed by  mathematics,  and  the  machinery 
to   operate    them.    The    facts    of    mathe- 
matics, being  of  such  vast  importance  in  the 
material  world,  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  cultured  and  useful  men.     Every 
educated  individual  should  know  something 
of  the  facts  of  that  subject  which  guar- 
antees material  progress,  and  promotes  in 
no  small   degree   his   own   personal   com- 
fort. 

It  might  be  objected  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  know  so  many  of  the  facts,  and  that 
much  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  other 
subjects.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  the 
value  of  mathematics  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  is  indirect,  and  the  average  citizen 


has  need  of  nothing  but  the  merest  elements 
of  mathematics.  The  value  of  any  subject 
taught  in  our  schools  is  largely  indirect. 
The  elements,  and  only  the  elements,  of 
English  are  in  constant  use.  There  is, 
however,  more  use  for  the  facts  of  mathe- 
matics in  everyday  life  than  for  those  of 
ary  other  subject.  There  are  times  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  solve  an  equation 
in  real  business,  but  when  would  one  be 
called  on  to  scan  Latin  verse  or  describe 
the  fertilization  of  a  flower  ?  Let  it,  there- 
fore, be  our  aim  to  give  the  high  school 
boy  a  good  sound  body  of  mathematical 
facts  before  we  start  him  out  in  life. 

No  one  can  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. Men  are  constantly  starting  out  to 
do  one  thing  and  end  their  careers  doing 
something  else.  One  boy  starts  to  school 
with  the  aim  of  being  a  preacher  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  an  ornament  to  the  bar. 
Another  boy  intends  to  become  a  lawyer 
and  becomes  a  famous  engineer.  Very  few 
high  school  boys  know  what  they  are  going 
to  make  their  life-work.  How  does  one 
know  he  is  going  to  like  a  new  dish  before 
he  has  tasted  it?  How  can  one  say  he  is 
going  to  do  this,  and  not  do  that,  before  he 
knows  something  of  both?  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  high  school  is  to  give  the 
pupil  an  insight  into  the  elements  of  many 
departments,  so  that  he  may  wisely  choose 
one  in  which  he  may  be  a  success.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  growing  occupations 
which  require  a  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
The  boy  may  select  one  of  these,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  our  course  to  give  that  boy  a 
foundation,  so  that  he  may  profitably  pur- 
sue his  chosen  work. 

A  subject  whose  processes  and  results 
are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  human  mind 
of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  civilization  as 
mathematics,  cannot  be  slighted  in  our  sec- 
ondary course  of  study,  since  its  informa- 
tional value  is  so  great.  In  all  ages,  so 
far  as  the  same  ground  has  been  covered, 
results  have  been  practically  identical.  One 
nation  has  not  found  9  X  10  to  be  one 
thing,  and  another  nation  something  else. 
The  Hindus  solved  many  mathematical 
problems  which  Europeans,  many  centuries 
later,  independently  solved  and  got  the  same 
results.  A  body  of  results  and  processes 
which  have  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind,  uninfluenced  by  time  or  en- 
vironment, should  be  known  by  every  well- 
informed  mind.  It  should  be  one  of  our 
aims  to  give  mathematics  an  informational 
value. 

Another  object  which  we  should  have  in 
view  is  to  get  our  pupils  to  see  the  close 
connection  between  mathematics  and  na- 
ture.    Geometry,  as  its  name  signifies,  re- 
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lates  to  earth  measurement.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  in  the  secondary  mathematics 
which  could  not  have  come  into  existence 
as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  formula- 
tion of  the  relations  which  are  found  in 
nature.  Safford  says  on  this  subject  in 
his  "  Mathematical  Teaching  " :  "  The  mod- 
ern, and  to  my  mind  the  true,  theory  is 
that  mathematics  is  the  abstract  form  of 
the  natural  sciences ;  and  that  it  is  valuable 
as  a  training  of  the  reasoning  powers,  not 
because  it  is  abstract,  but  because  it  is  a 
representation  of  actual  things."  Nature 
is  so  mathematical  that  some  of  the  more 
exact  natural  sciences  as  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy, are  largely  mathematical  in  their 
theory.  Other  sciences  which  have  been 
chiefly  descriptive  are  becoming  more 
mathematical  as  they  are  gradually  being 
developed.  As  we  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  into  science,  we  must  develop  simul- 
taneously a  knowledge  of  mathematics.  It 
is  at  least  our  duty  to  give  the  pupil  a 
glimpse  of  this  close  relation.  Froebel  says 
on  this  point :  "  Mathematics  stands  forth 
as  that  which  unites,  mediates  between 
Man  and  Nature,  inner  and  outer  world, 
thought  and  perception,  as  no  other  subject 
does."  Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the 
growing  boy  than  nature;  and  if  we  can 
get  him  to  see  the  relation  which  wfe  men- 
tion, we  can,  in  most  cases,  hold  his  interest 
in  mathematics.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
how  quickly  the  boy's  listlessness  is  changed 
into  interest  when  you  say :  *'  Now  I  will 
show  you  how  you  can  use  this  principle 
in  every-day  life"?  How  ready  he  then 
is  to  ask  questions,  or  doubt  your  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  something  practical ! 
However  important  it  may  be  to  teach 
mathematics  because  of  its  practical  and 
informational  value,  that  is  not  the  chief 
reason  for  its  study  by  all  pupils.  There 
is  something  still  more  important  than  the 
practical  value;  it  is  the  disciplinary,  the 
cultural.  The  subject  matter  of  mathe- 
matics exemplifies  most  clearly  certain 
modes  of  thought  which  every  educated 
man  should  possess.  The  ability  to  grasp 
the  situation,  to  see  clearly  the  state  of 
affairs,  is  necessary  for  every  successful 
man.  The  facts  in  every  case  are  not  set 
forth  clearly.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in 
most  cases,  facts  are  distorted  and  mislead- 
ing, and  it  requires  a  skilled  mind  to  classi- 
fy them  and  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Mathematics,  more  than  any  other 
subject,  develops  this  ability.  Much  prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  even  ordinary  success 
in  grasping  situations.  The  physician  is 
called  to  see  a  patient,  and  before  he  can 
give  the  least  assistance,  he  must  get  at  the 


truth  of  things,  even  when  the  patient  is 
unable  to  understand  and  describe  tbe 
symptoms.  It  is  necessary;  his  success  as 
a  physician  depends  upon  his  ability  in 
diagnosis.  If  he  does  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  indisposition  he  cannot  relieve  it 
If  the  physician,  in  common  with  all  men, 
must  have  this  mode  of  thought  developed 
in  a  high  degree,  where  must  he  begin? 
He  must  begin  with  situations  where  the 
conditions  are  simple,  and  then  graduallr 
proceed  to  the  more  difficult  ones.  Mathe- 
matics furnishes  the  finest  gradations  of 
situations  to  be  grasped.  In  mathematics 
we  find  the  most  simple,  and  probably  also 
the  most  difficult  relationships.  Mathemat- 
ics, however,  can  only  furnish  the  begin- 
ning of  the  training  for  grappling  with  the 
facts  of  the  world.  The  beginning  shodd 
be  made  in  the  high  school;  there  the  pupil 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
thought  which  is  so  useful  in  all  occupa- 
tions. 

Not  the  least  of  our  aims  should  be  to 
have  the  pupil  appreciate  clearly  and  quidc- 
ly  what  is  given;  that  is,  the  situation. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  on  this  aim. 
Much  of  the  lack  of  success  that  pupils 
experience  in  their  work  in  mathematics  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  wcfl 
trained  in  distinguishing  clearly  what  the 
given  conditions  are.  It  is  not  an  cas? 
task  to  develop  this  ability.  How  often 
our  pupils  plunge  in  to  do  something  net 
having  the  least  conception  of  that  upon 
which  they  must  build.  Many  problems  in 
algebra  and  propositions  in  geometry 
should  be  discussed  from  this  standpoint 
alone.  Another  valuable  exercise  is  to 
have  pupils  construct  original  problems. 
When  a  pupil  constructs  his  own  problem, 
and  then  fails  to  get  a  reasonable  answer, 
he  will  see  more  clearly  where  he  ¥ras 
wrong  in  his  construction,  when  the  teacher 
points  out  the  error. 

When  the  facts  are  well  in  hand,  and  the 
situation  is  grasped,  conclusions  must  be 
drawn.  Every  man  is  called  upon  daily 
to  draw  conclusions.  The  acts  may  vary 
greatly  in  this  complexity  with  different 
individuals  and  occupations;  but  all  suc- 
cessful men  must  draw  accurate  conclu- 
sions habitually.  A  training  to  a  mode  of 
thought  that  is  so  important  and  general 
must  be  given  in  the  public  high  school. 
What  subject  will  give  such  training? 
Mathematics  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  subject.  Mathematics  does  this  be- 
cause the  conclusions  therein  drawn  are 
certain,  A  subject  will  successfully  train 
in  this  respect  just  in  that  measure,  in 
which    its    conclusions   are    certain.     The 
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pupil  must  begin  with  those  conclusions 
which  he  knows  are  absolutely  correct. 
Mathematics  furnishes  the  best  graded 
sequence  in  its  conclusions.  The  pupil  may 
begin  with  the  most  simple  ones,  and,  as  he 
acquires  more  power,  pass  on  to  the  most 
difficult  ones.  This  type  of  thought  is 
found  not  alone  in  mathematics,  but  also 
in  other  studies  and  in  every-day  life. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
certainty  of  mathematics,  and  thereby  the 
feeling  of  independence  may  be  gained  in 
greater  measure  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  In  practically  all 
other  branches  there  is  a  continual  conflict 
of  opinions ;  there  are  authorities  who  must 
be  consulted.  In  mathematics  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement.  There  may  be  different 
schools,  but  they  all  work  together  har- 
moniously and  are  supplementary  to  each 
other.  The  high  school  boy  can  be  just  as 
certain  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work  as  the 
most  distinguished  mathematician.  In 
mathematics  the  boy  can  find  his  own  er- 
rors or  another  can  point  them  out  to  him 
and  he  will  readily  see  them.  This  is  not 
so  true  in  other  subjects.  In  mathematics 
we  need  not  take  the  word  of  another  for 
a  single  thing.  We  can  demand  that  we 
be  shown  proof,  and  it  is  forthcoming. 
Truly  a  subject  which  is  so  certain  in  its 
conclusions  as  mathematics,  should  be  in- 
teresting to  the  high  school  boy  when  once 
his  attention  is  called  to  this  fact.  Emer- 
son in  his  lecture,  on  "  Education  "  says : 
"  Give  a  boy  accurate  perceptions.  Teach 
him  the  difference  between  the  similar  and 
the  same.  Make  him  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Pardon  him  no  blunder, 
Then  he  will  give  you  solid  satisfaction  as 
long  as  he  lives.  It  is  better  to  teach  the 
child  arithmetic  and  Latin  grammar  than 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy,  because 
they  require  exactitude  of  performance;  it 
is  made  certain  that  the  lesson  is  mastered, 
and  that  power  of  performance  is  worth 
more  than  knowledge.  He  can  learn  any- 
thing that  is  important  to  him  now  that  the 
power  to  learn  is  secured;  as  mechanics 
say,  when  one  has  learned  the  use  of  tools, 
it  is  easy  to  work  at  a  new  craft." 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  we  can- 
not carry  the  methods  of  mathematics  into 
fion-mathematical  things.  Men  will  say, 
**You  cannot  expect  mathematical  cer- 
tJ.inty  outside  of  mathematics.  There  are 
too  many  probabilities,  and  the  facts  are 
obscure  in  every-day  life  while  in  mathe- 
matics they  are  clear."  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  trained  in  mathe- 
matics he  will  apply  exact  mathematical 
processes  in  each  and  every  case  that  arises. 


He  will  not  give  greater  weight  to  the 
premises  than  their  certainty  warrants. 
The  person  trained  in  mathematics  will 
count  probabilities  as  mere  probabilities, 
and  will  not  give  them  nearly  so  much 
weight  as  the  one  not  so  trained. 

It  is  often  claimed  by  teachers  and  pa- 
rents that  certain  children  have  "  no  head 
for  mathematics."  What  shall  be  our 
.stand  on  this  subject?  The  general  opinion 
among  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  work 
for  many  years  is,  that,  so  far  as  primary 
and  secondary  mathematics  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  saying.  They  say 
that  any  normal  mind  can  g^asp  the  simple 
reasoning  of  secondary  mathematics,  if  it 
is  properly  presented.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  one  could  really  lack  the  power 
to  grasp  the  reasoning  in  mathematics,  and 
be  a  success  in  a  vocation  where  much 
more  difficult  reasonong  is  necessary.  If 
a  boy  cannot  understand  the  propositions 
in  geometry,  how  can  he  ever  hope  to  be- 
come a  successful  lawyer  and  analyze  a 
hard  case  in  law?  How  can  one  be  a  stu- 
dent of  history  and  determine  the  influence 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  if  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  effect  of  multiplying  both  sides 
of  an  equation  by  the  same  quantity  ?  How 
can  a  physician  eliminate  a  disease  from 
the  human  system,  if  he  could  never  under- 
stand the  elimination  of  x  from  a  system 
of  equations?  I  believe  that  any  normal 
boy  can  learn  high  school  mathematics. 
Of  course  some  pupils  will  grasp  the  idea 
long  before  others;  all  minds  are  not  of 
equal  strength.  I  believe  that  the  reason 
so  many  pupils  do  so  poorly  in  the  high 
school  mathematics,  is  that  they  have  been 
given  too  rapid  and  difficult  work  in  the 
grades.  If  the  rate  of  progress  were  de- 
termined by  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
each  process  before  another  is  taken  up,  all 
of  our  pupils  would  be  good  in  mathematics. 
We  cannot,  however,  wait  until  every  pupil 
understands  each  case  before  taking  up  an- 
other, for  if  we  did,  we  would  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  majority  of  the  class,  who 
readily  grasp  the  idea.  The  pupil  can 
make  the  best  progress  only  when  he  him- 
self actually  draws  the  conclusions.  Simply 
assenting  to  the  correctness  of  a  conclusion 
drawn  by  some  one  else,  will  be  of  very 
little  value  to  the  student. 

We  have  now  considered  at  some  length 
the  two  great  aims  in  the  teaching  of  sec- 
ondary mathematics,  namely  its  practical 
application  and  the  training  to  a  certain 
mode  of  thought  with  their  subdivisions. 
These  are  the  chief  functions  in  high 
school  mathematics.  There  are  other  func- 
tions, however,  which  we  shall  consider  at 
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less  length.  A  very  important  aim  is  the 
development  of  the  power  of  generalizing 
conceptions  and  combining  results.  So 
many  of  our  modern  enterprises  are  held 
together  and  kept  moving  harmoniously 
only  because  of  the  perfect  system  and 
classification,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
teachers,  to  train  the  minds  of  our  pupils 
to  a  well-ordered  system.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  have  pupils  make  synopses,  and 
schemes  of  results  relative  to  some  subject. 
Such  work  will  do  much  towards  training 
them  to  classify  and  generalize. 

Men  of  affairs  at  the  present  time  do 
very  little  work  with  the  actual  things  of 
their  business.  The  man  who  really  han- 
dles the  boxes  and  lays  the  rails  has  a  very 
small  part  in  the  management  of  the  great 
corporation  for  which  he  works.  It  is  the 
man  who.  sits  in  the  little  office  and  has  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  symbols  of  the 
business  who  does  the  directing  and  re- 
ceives the  largest  salary.  Only  the  least 
remunerative  and  less  desirable  occupations 
work  with  the  actual  things.  The  training 
in  the  use  of  symbolical  language  which 
mathematics  gives  is  truly  valuable  in  busi- 
ness; and  it  furnishes  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  other  sciences  which  are  largely 
symbolical. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  school  course 
in  which  the  student  can  make  independent 
discoveries  at  an  earlier  stagfe  than  in 
mathematics.  When  once  the  pupil  has 
experienced  the  delight  of  independent 
mental  activity  he  can  appreciate  the  ideal 
of  all  effort.  He  will  then  be  likely  to 
exert  his  mental  powers  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  doing  it  and  seeing  the  result.  We 
should  aid  the  pupil  in  making  independent 
discoveries  as  early  in  his  course  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  course  in  mathematics  should  culti- 
vate a  reverence  for  truth,  because  mathe- 
matics demands  truth  and  is  uninfluenced 
by  any  other  consideration.  Simon  in  his 
"  Mathematisches  Unterrecht "  says :  "  As 
pure  truth  is  the  polar  star  of  our  science, 
so  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  our  science 
over  others  that  it  awakens  more  easily 
the  love  of  truth  in  our  pupils.  Languages 
also  have  their  necessary  formulae,  but  they 
do  not  come  to  conscious  recognition  by  the 
pupil  who  must  learn  a  dozen  exceptions 
to  every  rule."  We  can  only  cultivate  a 
reverence  for  truth,  however,  in  our  pupils, 
when  we  deal  truthfully  with  them.  The 
teacher  must  not  try  to  make  the  imperfect 
pass  as  perfect.  A  good,  earnest  teacher 
will  not  lose  the  respect  of  his  pupils  if  he 
says  he  does  not  see  a  thing  clearly  just  at 
that  time.  Never  make  it  necessary  for 
^vour  pupils  to  drive  you  into  a  corner  to 


make  you  acknowledge  you  do  not  see  a 
thing  clearly. 

The  habit  of  self-scrutiny  can  be  devel- 
oped more  readily  in  mathematics  than  in 
any  other  department.  In  mathematics  we 
should  train  the  pupil  to  a  thorough  self- 
scrutiny  and  personal  responsibility  for  the 
correctness  of  his  work.  We  should  not 
tolerate  even  the  slightest  mistake. 

Mathematics  develops  the  power  of  atten- 
tion better  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  It  is  necessary  only  to  men- 
tion this  fact.  The  slightest  inattention  in 
mathematics  is  fatal.  Good  teachers  of 
mathematics  should  do  more  toward  culti- 
vating habits  of  attention  than  any  other 
members  of  the  teaching  force. 

II.  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington accepts  the  threefold  division  of 
instruction  into  Primary,  Secondary  and 
Superior.  The  Primary  division  is  that 
which  the  State  provides  and  expects  all 
of  its  children  to  pursue,  for  its  own  safety 
and  perpetuity;  the  Superior  is  that  which 
is  undertaken  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; the  Secondary  is  that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Primary  and  the  Superior.  This 
description  is  not,  however,  entirely  true. 
We  cannot  draw  any  definite  line  between 
the  different  divisions.  The  pupil's  devel- 
opment is  gradual;  the  different  stages  of 
mental  development  cannot  be  marked  out 
clearly  and  definitely,  since  certain  subjects 
which  are  usually  classed  as  belonging  to 
one  division,  can  be  taught  in  the  other 
with  great  profit.  For  instance.  Algebra 
and  Latin  are  classed  as  high  school  studies, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  those  subjects 
in  company  with  some  others  which  we 
shall  mention,  could  not  be  taught  very  sat- 
isfactorily in  the  grammar  grades.  Proper 
gradation  in  any  line  of  school  work  re- 
quires that  a  beginning  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced should  be  made  before  the  end  of 
the  more  elementary  is  reached.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do  away  with  the  arti- 
ficial separation  of  the  grammar  grade  and 
the  high  school  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
best  results.  Many  of  the  western  states 
are  recognizing  this  fact,  and  are  getting 
very  fine  results  through  the  closer  union 
of  the  state  universities  and  the  public  high 
schools. 

For  many  years  Arithmetic,  Geography 
and  English  Grammar  have  been  looked 
upon  as  the  solid  studies  for  the  later  work 
in  the  grades.  The  attempt  has  all  along 
been  made  to  teach  the  pupil  all  of  these 
subjects  that  he  will  ever  know.  The 
higher  portions  of  arithmetic  and  the  more 
technical  grammar  are  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  pupil  to  master  at  the  age 
when  they  are  usually  given  these  subjects. 
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How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  boy 
or  girl,  if  he  were  permitted  to  ease  up 
on  Arithmetic,  Political  Geography  and 
Grammar  in  about  the  seventh  year  of  a 
nine-year  grade  course,  and  in  their  places 
study  a  foreign  language,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, elementary  science  and  manual  train- 
ing! This  is  quite  revolutionary,  we  ad- 
mit, but  it  is  in  agreement  with  such  emi- 
nent educators  as  President  Butler,  Dr.  P. 
H.  Hanus,  Dr.  Hart,  Dr.  Young:  of  Chi- 
cago, Herbert  Spencer  and  many  others. 
This  change  has  been  introduced  into  the 
grammar  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
is  giving  very  satisfactory  results,  for  an 
account  of  which  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Hart's 
"  Studies  in  Education."  Such  a  substitu- 
tion of  subjects  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
more  than  two  hundred  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  in  replies  to  Mr.  Geo. 
D.  Pettie,  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  an  extended  high  school  curricu- 
lum. That  report  represents  a  contem- 
porary tendency.  It  favors  the  extension 
of  the  high  school  course  to  six  years, 
making  two  of  the  grade  years  the  first  two 
high  school  years  in  which  a  beginning  of 
high  school  studies  in  an  elementary  form 
is  begun.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  mod- 
em tendency  in  the  correlation  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  and  the  high  school. 

Our  high  school  course  at  present  com- 
prises four  years,  and  our  pupils  range  in 
age  from  14  to  18  years.  What  ought  our 
pupils  to  know  of  mathematics  when  they 
enter  the  high  school  ?  The  Committee  of 
Ten  in  its  report  to  the  N.  E.  A.  says  that 
a  pupil  entering  high  school  should  know 
those  portions  of  arithmetic  which  afford  a 
really  valuable  mental  discipline.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  following  subjects  be  cur- 
tailed or  entirely  omitted:  compound  pro- 
portion, cube  root,  abstract  mensuration, 
obsolete  denominate  quantities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  commercial  arithmetic. 
Only  the  most  simple  problems  in  profit  and 
loss,  bank  discount  and  simple  interest 
should  be  solved.  The  metric  system 
should  be  taught  objectively.  The  second 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  "  that 
a  course  of  instruction  in  concrete  geom- 
etry, with  numerous  exercises,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  school.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  the  conceptions  to  be  later 
employed  in  abstract  reasoning."  The  com- 
mittee further  recommends  that,  "  It  is 
desirable  during  the  study  of  arithmetic  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  use  of  literal 
expressions  and  of  algebraic  language  in 
general.      The   equation   should  be   intro- 


duced  in  proportion,   in   problems   in   an- 
alysis, and  in  percentage. 

We  have  considered  the  aim  of  mathe- 
matical teaching  under  two  headings,  the 
practical  and  the  cultural.  The  question 
then  might  be.  How  much  mathematics 
should  be  given  in  the  high  school  course 
in  order  that  we  may  accomplish  our  aim? 
The  practical  aim  is  soon  accomplished; 
but  not  so  the  cultural.  That  mathematics 
may  be  of  any  considerable  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  culture  its  study  must  be  pur- 
sued for  several  years,  and  cover  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  study  of  mathematics 
should  cease  only  when  its  aim  has  been 
accomplished.  When  a  student  can  master 
the  tasks  of  this  subject  readily,  it  is  an 
evidence  that  those  powers,  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  mathematics  to  develop,  are  devel- 
oped, and  there  is  not  much  need  for  fur- 
ther study  along  that  line.  At  that  time 
other  studies  in  which  the  pupil  is  weak, 
should  be  given  special  attention;  for,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  high  school  does  not 
aim  to  develop  specialists,  but  to  give  gen- 
eral culture  and  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  succeed  well 
in  mathematics  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
give  more  time  and  harder  study  to  this 
subject.  In  order  that  this  aim  may  be 
accomplished  every  student  that  finishes  the 
high  school  course  should  have  completed 
thorough  courses  in  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  algebra.  If  the  pupil  goes  to  college, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  more 
advanced  mathematics  with  no  trouble; 
and,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  be  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  mathematical 
mode  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  general  cul- 
ture is  concerned.  The  French  Lycees  have 
gone  a  step  further,  and  require  elementary 
notions  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  cal- 
culus as  a  part  of  the  work  of  all  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  in  Germany 
in  favor  of  following  this  example  of  the 
French  Lycee. 

The  correlation  of  the  different  mathe- 
matical subjects  among  themselves  is  some- 
thing that  should  claim  the  attention  of  all 
earnest  teachers.  Moore  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  says :  "  Engineers  tell  us  that 
in  the  school,  algebra  is  taught  in  one 
water-tight  compartment,  geometry  in  an- 
other, and  physics  in  another,  and  that  the 
student  learns  to  appreciate  (if  ever)  only 
very  late  the  absolutely  close  connection 
between  these  different  subjects,  and  then, 
if  he  credits  the  fraternity  of  teachers  with 
knowing  the  closeness  of  this  relation,  he 
blames  them  most  heartily  for  their  unac- 
countable way  of  teaching  them." 

Some  authorities  go  even  so  far  as  to 
advocate  no  formal  study  of  mathematics 
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in  the  high  school,  but  say  that  mathe- 
matics should  be  developed  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. This,  however,  is  too  radical,  but 
it  does  suggest  the  close  relation  between 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  teaching  the  two  subjects  at  the 
same  time.  Experience  has  shown  that 
very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
by  correlating  these  two  subjects. 

The  reasoning  of  algebra  is  more  difficult 
than  geometry;  it  is  more  abstract,  and  less 
practical,  hence  it  would  seem  proper  to 
correlate  them.  If  they  cannot  be  corre- 
lated the  geometry  should  precede  the  alge- 
bra. Butler  says  on  this  subject:  "The 
elements  of  plane  geometry  should  precede 
algebra  for  every  reason  known  to  sound 
educational  theory.  It  is  more  funda- 
mental, it  is  more  concrete,  and  it  deals 
with  things  and  their  relations  rather  than 
with  symbols."  Although  this  correlation 
has  been  generally  suggested  by  writers  and 
associations,  very  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  old  method  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  of  mathematics  sepa- 
rately. The  change  can  very  easily  be 
made.  It  consists  in  simply  beginning  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry  at  the  outset,  and  con- 
tinuing them  side  by  side  for  two  years. 
In  the  third  year  they  usually  are  corre- 
lated, so  there  would  be  little  change  there. 

Dr.  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing course  in  mathematics  for  a  six- 
year  high  school  course:  First  and  second 
years  (12  to  14),  Algebra  2  recitations  per 
week,  geometry  2,  arithmetic  i ;  third  year, 
arithmetic  3,  geometry  2 ;  fourth  year,  alge- 
bra 2,  demonstrations  in  geometry  3;  fifth 
year,  algebra  4,  mechanical  and  geometrical 
drawing  i ;  sixth  year,  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry  5.  If  arithmetic  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  high  school  course,  it 
should  be  deferred  until  the  study  of  Alge- 
bra and  Geometry  are  well  in  hand.  The 
more  advanced  portions  of  arithmetic  are 
too  difficult  for  the  pupil  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  course.  The  reasoning 
faculty  is  not  sufficiently  developed  at  that 
stage  to  grasp  them.  If  a  short  course  in 
arithmetic  be  offered  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  he  can  readily  master  it,  in  the  light 
of  algebraic  and  geometrical  principles. 
Pupils  in  our  commercial  departments 
should  have  thorough  courses  in  commer- 
cial arithmetic.  These  pupils  are  actually 
engaged  in  business  transactions  and  can 
grasp  the  principles  of  insurance,  discount, 
partial  payments  and  equation  of  payments, 
a  great  deal  more  readily  than  those  pupils 
who  are  not  so  engaged. 

Our  pupils  should  come  to  the  high  school 


with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  At  that  time, 
usually  at  the  age  of  14,  the  pupil  should 
be  prepared  to  take  up  th,e  study  of  formal 
algebra.  This  subject  should  be  required 
for  five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  first 
year,  and  two  or  three  periods  throughout 
the  second.  This  will  afford  ample  time 
for  the  mastery  of  algebra  throu^  quad- 
ratic equations,  and  equations  of  quadratic 
form.  An  elective  course  should  be  given 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  for  those  pupils 
who  are  going  to  college  or  the  technical 
school.  This  course  should  include  quad- 
ratic equations,  proportion,  indeterminate 
equations,  the  progressions,  binomial  the- 
orem for  positive  integral  exponents,  and 
logarithms.  If  geometry  is  not  coordinated 
with  algebra  from  the  beginning  of  the  high 
school  course,  it  should  not  be  deferred 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  year.  It 
should  be  carried  on  for  two  years  occupy- 
ing about  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week 
The  course  in  solid  geometry  should  be 
elective  and  given  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  year.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  course  in  trigonometry.  This  subject 
enables  the  pupil  to  really  do  things  far 
more  than  any  other  subject  in  the  high 
school.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  practiod 
power  through  mathematics,  which  rounds 
out  his  course  fully.  It  is  quite  a  revela- 
tion to  the  student  when  he  is  enabled  to 
calculate  the  distance  between  inaccessible 
objects,  and  tell  the  direction  and  length  of 
a  tunnel  before  work  is  begun  on  it. 

The  course  in  high  school  mathematics 
has  been  undergoing  a  change  in  recent 
years  which  is  very  much  for  the  better. 
The  course  has  been  abridged  and  enriched 
It  has  been  abridged  by  omitting  from  the 
different  branches  the  more  abstract  chap- 
ters, or  deferring  many  of  them  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  course.  The  course 
has  been  enriched  by  giving  more  exer- 
cises, and  those  of  a  practical  nature. 
Some  of  the  omissions  that  are  especially 
noted  in  the  later  texts  are,  in  arithmetic: 
G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  for  large  numbers 
other  than  by  factoring,  fractions  with  un- 
usual denominators,  compound  and  complex 
fractions,  all  but  a  very  few  tables,  square 
root  and  cube  root  except  by  factoring,  true 
discount,  partial  payments,  circulating  deci- 
mals, equation  of  payments,  compound  pro- 
portion, and  unusual  business  problems. 

Elementary  algebra  has  been  much  sim- 
plified by  the  omission  of  H.  C.  F.  other 
than  by  factoring,  and  ratio  and  proportion 
otherwise  than  under  fractions.  It  does 
not  call  for  cube  root;  it  restricts  the  use 
pie   cases.     It  omits   indeterminate  equa- 
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of  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  to  sim- 
tions,  and  inequalities,  and  deals  but  little 
with  imaginaries,  and  the  division  of  one 
large  polynomial  by  another.  While  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  omit  all  of  these 
chapters  mentioned  or  even  abridge  them, 
we  may  accomplish  better  results  by  leaving 
out  those  which  are  not  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  aim. 

We  teachers  of  mathematics  have  a  great 
wort  to  do.  There  is  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  mathematics  is  of  all 
subjects  the  most  difficult  to  teach.  There 
has  been  very  little  work  done  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  mathematics,  except  in  recent 
years;  but  now  with  the  large  number  of 
mathematical  associations,  and  the  many 
books  appearing  on  this  subject,  we  may 
look  for  a  great  step  forward  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  mathematics  in  the 
high  school. 

There  being  no  time  left  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper,  the  Department  now 
adjourned. 

♦ 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


IT  having  been  decided  by  the  Association 
to  adjourn  to-day,  the  Department  met 
in  its  last  session  at  i  :30  p.  m.  instead  of 
to-morrow  morning.  The  first  paper  of 
the  afternoon  was  read  by  Prof.  S.  E. 
Downs,  of  Brookville,  on  the  subject 

THE    WAY    IN    WHICH    AN    INSPECTOR    MAY 
AID   THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

State  inspection  of  high  schools  has  for 
years  been  discussed  at  Pennsylvania  edu- 
cational conventions.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  New  Jersey  system,  as  out- 
lined by  Inspector  Louis  Bevier  at  the  Al- 
toona  convention  of  last  year;  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  high  school 
principals  at  the  Williamsport  meeting  that 
a  bill  relative  to  such  inspection  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature;  and  the  efforts 
recently  made  by  our  educational  depart- 
ment in  this  direction,  all  indicate  that  our 
sister  states  shall  not  long  alone  profit  by 
this  excellent  means  of  unifying  and  sys- 
tematizing our  public  educational  institu- 
tions. 

"  In  union  there  is  strength."  The  na- 
tions hold  a  conference  to  aid  in  securing 
a  final  universal  peace ;  the  commonwealths, 
though  reluctantly,  surrender  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  many  of  their  long  re- 
served privileges;  independent  manufactur- 
ing plants  find  it  profitable  to  establish 
gigantic  trusts;  our  intricate  networks  of 
railroads  combine  in  systems  coextensive 


with  the  continent;  the  leagued  forces  of 
evil  constantly  struggle  against  those  prin- 
ciples which  our  fathers  through  the  Union 
hoped  to  preserve.  This  association,  es- 
tablished fifty-one  years  ago,  has  constantly 
sought  to  unify  the  schools  of  the  State; 
the  slumbering  rural  communities  have 
been  aroused  from  their  lethargy;  county, 
city  and  borough  superintendents  (respon- 
sible to  the  State  Superintendent),  have 
been  elected;  institutes  are  daily  becoming 
more  powerful  agencies  for  directing 
thought;  laws  regulating  length  of  term, 
teachers*  salary,  branches  of  study,  sani- 
tary conditions,  attendance,  establishment 
of  professional  teachers*  training  schools, 
and  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers, have  been  enacted. 

Even  with  our  as  yet  but  partly  unified 
system  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  recently  been  able  to  wield 
an  influence  which  has  made  possible  the 
passage,  through  our  tortuous  legislative 
labyrinth  of  many  bills  of  great  importance. 
Not  the  least  far-reaching  are  those  which 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  township 
high  schools,  the  appropriating  of  funds  for 
their  support,  and  finally  the  appropriating 
of  $275,000  for  the  partial  maintenance  of 
borough  high  schools.  That  the  money 
thus  secured  will  be  used  to  equip  the 
schools  and  strengthen  the  courses  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  chief  value  of  this 
law  is  in  the  provision  which  makes  it  ob- 
ligatory for  the  State  Superintendent  to 
distribute  these  funds  to  such  schools  as 
shall  comply  with  his  specified  regulations. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  high  schools,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  State,  was  first  advo- 
cated by  the  Erie  convention  just  thirty 
years  ago.  With  the  appropriation  of  the 
State's  funds  the  legislature  assumes  added 
responsibility.  It  in  turn  reserves  the 
right  to  hold  the  educational  department 
responsible  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  addi- 
tional powers  granted.  Are  the  county, 
city  and  borough  superintendents,  with 
their  many  local  duties,  able  to  furnish  such 
frequent,  complete  and  accurate  reports  as 
shall  make  possible  the  proper  discharge  of 
this  obligation?  Are  those  influenced  by 
local  pride,  hampered  by  political  ambition, 
and  bounded  by  a  limited  horizon,  always 
so  unfettered  as  to  be  able  to  submit  reports 
which  might  cause  their  community  to  for- 
feit its  appropriation  and  be,  with  them, 
discredited  by  the  state? 

This  is  an  age  of  inspection.  State  and 
nation  vie  in  an  effort  to  secure  pure  food, 
fair  rates  and  fair  play.  Through  inspec- 
tion of  drainage,  water  supply  and  build- 
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ings  under  construction,  each  community 
aims  to  protect  life,  health  and  property. 
In  bank,  mill  and  mine  safeguards  are 
placed  about  investments  and  the  lives  of 
those  employed. 

Our  Legislature  has  provided  for  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  all  laws  which  pro- 
duce revenue.  Taxes  are  almost  as  difficult 
to  avoid  as  death.  Does  responsibility 
cease  when  the  tax  has  been  collected? 
Millions  are  expended  by  state  boards  with- 
out definite  legislative  enactment;  addition- 
al millions  are  appropriated  with  no  provi- 
sion for  increasing  the  revenue;  even  in 
our  schools  but  little  responsibility  is  as- 
sumed for  the  proper  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions. So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  a 
biennial  allotment  of  $15,000,000  may  be 
largely  wasted,  provided  that  the  schools 
are  kept  open  seven  months,  of  twenty  days 
each,  if  properly  qualified  teachers  are 
Hcgally  employed  and  paid  the  specified 
jninimum  salary,  if  certain  branches  are 
^jtaught,  and  all  children  are  compelled  to 
.^attend  school,  become  successfully  vaccin- 
.ated,  remain  at  home  or  have  small-pox. 

The  chief  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  laws 
which  exist ;  but  a  failure  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  which  comes  with  abil- 
ity to  appropriate  largely,  and  failure  to 
provide  for  adequate  inspection  by  com- 
petent and  disinterested  officials  employed 
by  and  in  behalf  of  the  State,  have  in  many 
districts  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  State 
for  local  funds  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
interest  and  eflfort  in  school  affairs.  In  the 
.  schools  as  elsewhere  inspection  by  the 
.power  which  controls  the  appropriation  is 
.  necessary. 

State  supervision  of  both  common  and 
ihigh  5?tool§  has  passed  the  experimental 
5*»ge.  Many  states  have  adopted  some 
meinoQ  of  control  and  not  one  has,  after 
fair  trial,  abandoned  it.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  system  so  complicated,  the  paths  of 
advancement  so  intricate  as  to  retard  rather 
than  make  the  schools  more  efficient;  but 
we  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  acquiring 
the  faults  of  the  New  York  system. 

With  our  large  population  and  our  thou- 
sands of  schools,  a  rigid  inspection  of  the 
eraded  schools,  such  as  that  of  Minnesota, 
would  probably  be  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  but  should  not  some  uniform  cours<^ 
with' a  few  permitted  variations,  be  adopted 
for  our  common  schools?  Where  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  accomplish  in  a  course  of 
eight  years,  in  terms  of  seven  months,  with 
poorly  qualified  teachers  in  unequipped 
buildings,  the  same  results  as  are  obtained 
in  courses  of  eight  years  of  ten  months, 
with  specialists  as  teachers  and  all  modern 


devices  as  aids,  it  is  evident  that  graduation 
from  the  common  schools  and  of  necessity 
entrance  to  the  high  school  cannot  indicate 
any  definite  stage  of  development.  Not  the 
least  unfortunate  feature  of  the  present  sys- 
tem or  lack  of  system  is  that  which  em- 
powers local  boards  and  principals  to  adopt 
courses  of  study  (without  State  inspec- 
tion), which,  if  followed,  could  bring  noth- 
ing but  confusion.  Not  until,  through  in- 
spection and  examination  by  properlv  quali- 
fied State  officials,  or  through  some  other 
method  which  will  bring  uniformity  of 
gradation,  preparation  for  the  high  school 
shall  mean  a  definite  equipment,  can  wc 
hope  to  unify  the  High  Schools  of  tiie 
State  or  secure  recognition  in  otber  educa- 
tional institutions. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  soj-caUo! 
high  schools  of  two,  three  and  four  yean: 
there  are  as  many  courses  as  scSrools; 
there  are  schools  containing  the  most 
useful  appliances  and  others  in  which 
the  experimental  sciences  are  Caught  with- 
out apparatus;  the  teachers  range  in 
qualification  from  the  experienced  univer- 
sity graduate  to  the  unskilled  boy  or  girf 
holding^  a  provisional  certificate.  Profi- 
ciency in  the  required  studies  and  ability  try 
graduate  are  determined  exclusively  by  thf 
principal  and  local  Board  of  Controllers. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  business-  houso 
and  professional  schools  seldom  demand 
high  school  gradnates.  It  would  be  foily 
for  college  faculties  to  grant  certificate 
privileges  to  graduates  of  all  Pennsyl'vama 
high  schools.  Even  our  State  Legisfature 
recognized  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
our  common  and  high  schools  when  the 
State  normal  schools  were  established.  N» 
graduate  of  any  common  or  high  school  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  legally  re- 
ceive a  diploma  from  any  State  nornol 
school  without  first  passing  in  revfevr  al! 
studies  in  which  his  diploma  certifies  he 
has  already  been  proven  proficient 

Surely  the  thousands  of  children  in  oar 
State  who  are  compelled  to  migrate  fre- 
quently, who  each  year  lose  through  the 
overlapping  or  lack  of  unity  in  courses, 
deserve  some  recognition.  Even  in  neigh- 
boring communities  principals  find  it  im- 
possible to  grade  pupils  properly.  With  1 
uniform  course  for  the  common  schools, 
with  a  requirement  of  more  years  for  com- 
pleting it  in  districts  where  the  term  is 
short,  with  state  or  district  inspectors  to 
cooperate  with  the  county  superintendents 
in  promoting  those  qualified  to  enter  the 
State  High  Schools,  Boards  of  Education 
will  feel  the  necessity  of  better  equipment 
and  better  instruction.     With  pupils  enter- 
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infif  the  high  schools  thoroughly  equipped, 
the  State  will  be  able  to  outline  at  least 
one  definite  course,  the  proper  following  of 
which  may  determine  the  State  appropria- 
tion. 

If  competent  inspectors  were  empowered 
to  visit  and  inspect  our  borough  and  town- 
ship high  schools  and  suggest  length  of 
term,  length  of  course,  needed  equipment, 
g^ve  impressions  as  to  qualifications  of 
teachers,  needed  changes  in  buildings,  sani- 
tary conditions,  salaries  paid,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  should  conduct  or  assist  in  local 
institutes,  a  commendable  rivalry  and  much 
interest  in  the  schools  and  their  advance- 
ment would  result. 

If  State  inspectors  and  their  local  as- 
sistants were  authorized  to  conduct  exam- 
inations at  the  close  of  a  two-,  three-  or 
four-years*  high  school  course,  and  grant 
State  High  School  diplomas  to  the  grad- 
uates of  each  class,  pupils  would  have  an 
additional  powerful  incentive  to  complete 
their  high  school  education.  The  overlap- 
-  ping  of  Grammar  School,  High  School  and 
Normal  School  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. Inspection  could  then  be  co-exten- 
sive with  our  system  of  public  education, 
and  our  unified  standards  would  make  addi- 
tional examinations  unnecessary.  Colleges 
and  professional  schools  would  gladly  ar- 
ticulate with  the  High  Schools  of  four 
years  and  accept  credentials  without  ques- 
tion. 

The  State  could  direct,  at  all  stages  of 
development,  those  energies  toward  which 
it  appropriates  its  millions,  and  could  re- 
quire of  all  communities  which  profit  by  its 
liberality,  a  rigid  accounting  for  moneys 
expended. 

Without  inspection  and  partial  supervi- 
sion by  legally  empowered  officials  repre- 
senting those  who  control  the  distribution 
of  the  State  funds,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
systematize  properly  our  public  schools,  and 
the  discretionary  power  at  present  granted 
in  full  to  the  local  communities  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  divergence  and  extravagance 
rather  than  unity  and  economy. 

SHOULD    THE    COXJRSE    OF    STUDY    PRESCRIBED 

BY   LAW   FOR   TOWNSHIP    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

BE   CHANGED? 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Homer  K.  Underwood  in  the  following 
paper : 

In  beginning  this  discussion  it  is  impor- 
tant to  explain  the  spirit  in  which  this  in- 
quiry was  framed  and  particularly  the 
spirit  in  which  we  presume  to  answer  it. 
The  rural  high  school  has  come  to  stay, 
and   preeminently   because   it   subserves   a 


vital  and  necessary  place  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  great  Commonwealth.  The 
changes  which  aflFect  any  organization, 
whether  it  be  educational  or  not,  are  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  usefulness.  The  suc- 
cessful institution  must  undergo  continual 
modification,  if  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  in  social  conditions.  The  subject 
of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  is  not  "  Shall  the 
township  high  school  be  discontinued  ? " 
but  rather,  "  Shall  the  course  of  study  be 
changed  ?  "  This  latter  idea  involves  the 
presumption  of  advancement  and  improve- 
ment. The  spirit  of  our  study  is  to  be 
constructive  and  appreciative;  not  destruc- 
tive and  censorious. 

The  very  first  requirement  in  determin- 
ing any  curriculum  is  that  it  shall  have  an 
even  and  correct  gradation.  This  grada- 
tion becomes  most  troublesome  in  fitting  the 
lower  and  higher  departments  together. 
The  principals  and  teachers  of  the  town- 
ship need  not  bewail  their  fate  too  bitterly. 
We  have  encountered  the  same  vexation  in 
the  borough  schools.  The  hue  and  cry  at 
our  educational  meetings  is  still,  "  How 
shall  we  connect  the  eighth  grade  with  the 
high  school  ?  "  Aye,  the  problem  has  lately 
appeared  with  no  less  stubbornness  in  con- 
necting the  kindergarten  with  the  primary 
school.  The  most  general  sentiment  re- 
garding the  course  of  study  as  now  pre- 
scribed for  the  rural  high  school  is  that  the 
work  of  the  first  year  is  too  difficult  for 
those  who  enter.  A  glance  at  the  group 
of  studies  recommended,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  average 
rural  grade  pupils  will  make  this  first  ob- 
jection seem  entirely  reasonable.  The  rural 
high  school  course  for  the  first  year  com- 
prises four  required  subjects,  namely — al- 
gebra, physical  geography,  civics  and  rhet- 
oric— and  an  elective  study  of  either  book- 
keeping or  Latin.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  plan  of  studies  for  the  first  ^ear  of  the 
township  high  school  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  standard  borough  and 
city  schools.  Again,  if  it  is  difficult  for 
our  grammar  school  graduates  in  the  bor- 
oughs and  cities  to  undertake  and  carry  out 
successfully  such  an  amount  of  first  year 
high  school  work,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
this  same  barrier  should  seem  even  more 
insurmountable  in  the  country  districts? 
That  the  elementary  training  of  the  coun- 
try school  falls  short  both  in  scope  and  in 
thoroughness  in  comparison  with  that  of 
town  schools  will  hardly  be  denied.  The 
reasons  are  well  known  and  require  no  par- 
ticular discussion.  A  short  term,  a  lack  of 
sufficient  revenue  (and  this  in  turn  means 
a  loss  of  equipment  and  even  teachers)  are 
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the  conditions  which  impair  the  life  and 
value  of  the  rural  schools.  And  so  the  one 
expression  which  comes  from  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  school  is — that  the  pupils,  who 
enter  the  first  year,  find  the  work  very  diffi- 
cult or  perhaps  entirely  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity. Now  there  is  no  man  or  woman  in 
educational  work  to-day  who  desires  to  see 
our  standards  lowered,  and  the  natural  sug- 
gestion in  this  particular  would  seem  to  be, 
"Why  not  strengthen  the  elementary 
course  in  the  country  school  until  the  con- 
nection with  the  rural  high  school  will  be 
close-fitted  and  natural  ?  "  But  what  in  the 
end  may  be  the  best  and  most  desirable  is 
not  always  the  most  practical.  It  will  be 
easier  and  a  more  direct  solution  to  this 
problem  if  you  will  not  undertake  to  elevate 
all  the  rural  elementary  schools  to  a  com- 
paratively few  township  high  schools,  but 
rather  to  organize  the  course  of  the  town- 
ship high  school  in  a  scale  of  gradation 
that  is  adapted  to  the  elementary  school 
below.  After  this,  the  supreme  effort 
should  be  to  strengthen  and  develop  all 
along  the  line,  so  that  every  link  in  the 
chain  from  the  primary  school  through  the 
high  school  should  be  firm  and  correctly 
placed. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  recommendation 
of  those  who  are  intimate  with  the  rural 
high  school  problem,  the  group  of  studies 
for  the  beginning  of  the  course  should  be 
changed.  If  it  be  true  that  the  boy  and 
girl  who  comes  to  the  township  high  school 
is  wofully  deficient  in  arithmetic,  then  we 
must  continue  this  subject  through  half  the 
first  year  instead  of  algebra.  The  writer 
also  questions  the  propriety  of  physical 
geography  in  the  first  year.  This  subject 
is  the  cause  of  the  most  groaning  on  the 
part  of  the  first-year  students  in  our  bor- 
ough schools.  We  have  experimented  with 
different  texts,  and  have  employed  the  most 
expert  teachers  in  the  subject,  and  yet  the 
failures  in  this  department  continue  to 
wreck  the  career  of  many  of  our  first-year 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  commercial  geography,  which  is  more 
concrete  and  tangible,  might  be  carried 
along  very  prosperously  in  the  first  year. 
Of  all  the  studies  which  seem  to  claim 
recognition  in  our  curriculum,  commercial 
geography  has  established  a  most  substan- 
tial case.  Schoolmen  are  inclined  to  favor 
it  because  they  see  the  value  of  our  young 
people  knowing  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  conditions  that  largely  influence 
commerce,  along  with  understanding  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  the  work  of  English,  which  very  de- 
servedly is  given  a  required  place  through- 


out the  course,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
introductory  study  should  be  devoted  to 
composition  and  a  study  of  the  classics,  and 
that  the  presentation  of  the  formal  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  may  well  be  deferred  • 
until  the  second  year.  The  study  of  Eng- 
lish should  be  a  kind  of  armature  or  me- 
dium for  a  current  of  lively  interest  which 
shall  polarize  all  the  studies  and  work  of 
the  first  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  term, 
a  review  of  grammar  might  well  occupy 
six  or  eight  weeks'  time,  and  thus  interest 
will  be  maintained  and  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  the  serious  work  in  English  which 
is  to  follow. 

Another  very  radical  change  which  our 
convictions  urge  us  to  propose  in  this  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  is,  the  elimination 
of  the  bookkeeping  which  is  offered  as  an 
equivalent  for  Latin  in  the  first  two  years. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
and  problems  of  the  average  high  school 
whose  enrollment  is  below  75  or  100,  have 
discovered  that  the  limited  training  and 
efficiency  which  the  commercial  branches 
appear  to  give,  does  not  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure in  time  or  school  supplies  which 
are  involved.  We  have  heard  this  analysis 
of  the  situation  a  hundred  times  from  the 
lips  of  principals  who  represent  high 
schools  of  the  size  indicated  a  moment  ago. 
Here  will  be  less  than  a  half  dozen  stu- 
dents in  the  entire  school  who  are  to  be- 
come expert  (?)  bookkeepers  in  the  face 
of  the  most  untoward  conditions.  First  of 
all  there  is  no  one  in  the  faculty  who  is 
capable  of  teaching  the  subject  as  it  should 
be  taught  or  as  it  is  being  taught  in  our 
best  business  schools.  The  boy  or  girl  is 
in  no  better  position  than  he  who  joins  the 
so-called  correspondence  schools  and  begins 
work  alone.  There  are  advantages  which 
accrue  from  a  large  class  where  actual 
business  transactions  are  taking  place,  and 
where  a  school  bank  is  in  operation.  These 
conditions  will  only  be  found  in  the  city 
high  schools  where  the  commercial  depart- 
ment is  entirely  complete  and  where  the 
posting  of  books  (which  I  understand  is 
considered  lowest  in  the  scale  of  impor- 
tance) is  supplemented  with  practice  in 
typewriting,  stenography  and  commercial 
law.  If  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  township* 
desires  to  equip  himself  for  immediate  em- 
ployment in  the  commercial  world,  let  him 
learn  typewriting  and  stenography  and  not 
bookkeeping  first.  And  as  far  as  the  for- 
mer branches  are  concerned,  we  feel  almost 
positive  in  asserting  that  the  merchant  or 
employer  will  tell  our  young  friend  that  he 
prefers  a  clerk  who  did  not  receive  this, 
training  in  the  rural  high  school. 
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Having  eliminated  the  bookkeeping  as 
I  optional  fifth  subject  in  the  first  two 
ars,  what  are  we  to  do?  Latin  is  the 
ily  alternate  indicated  in  the  schedule, 
hall  we  adopt  this  or  something  else? 
lid  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  old 
ibject  of  contention  which  is  interjected 
ito  every  discussion  of  what  shall  consti- 
rte  the  courses  of  the  secondary  schools, 
he  marvelous  material  advancement  of  our 
mntry  and  more  especially  the  achieve- 
icnts  which  have  been  wrought  along  sci- 
itific  lines,  have  influenced  the  public  mind 
^inst  a  study  of  the  humanities.  It  is 
itside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into 
discussion  of  the  contest.  The  writer, 
!>wever,  is  in  a  position  where  he  cannot 
3dge  the  issue;  nor  does  he  even  care  to 

>  so.  We  are  in  loyal  allegiance  with  the 
limanists  and  our  recommendation  in  the 
latter  as  it  affects  the  township  high  school 
as  well  as  the  borough  high  school)  is  an 
irnest  plea  to  keep  the  Latin.  A  policy 
hich  is  now  in  operation  in  many  of  the 
ay  best  high  schools  might  be  employed 
I  good  advantage  in  the  townships  of 
ennsylvania.  It  makes  Latin  a  required 
ibject  through  the  first  two  years  and  an 
lective  in  the  third  and  fourth.  The  plan 
esides  being  almost  universally  acceptable 

>  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  complete 
bssical  curriculum,  has  a  sound  pedagog- 
al  basis.  It  is  immensely  important,  if 
ot  essential,  that  our  young  people  (who 
Kgard  the  high  school  as  the  peoples'  col- 
ige)  should  become  acquainted  with  a  lan- 
nage  other  than  their  own.  They  can  in 
»o  years'  study  of  the  Latin  come  to  real- 
\t  the  general  tendency  of  all  languages 
)  change  from  a  synthetic  to  an  analytic 
tructure.  The  argument  in  behalf  of 
Atin  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  a  student 

wider  and  more  accurate  use  of  English 
rords  may  be  moss-grown  now-a-days,  but 
lie  hard  rock  of  truth  lies  underneath. 
Iius  the  study  of  Latin  for  the  first  two 
cars  may  be  advocated  for  reasons  entirely 
idcpendent  of  college  preparation.  Again 
liere  must  be  provision  for  these  boys  and 
iris  who  are  to  take  up  college  courses, 
t  is  ridiculous  to  presume  that  every  boy 
rho  enters  the  township  high  school  is  an 
mbryo  farmer  or  agriculturist.  In  fact 
be  registrars  of  all  our  colleges  in  western 
Pennsylvania  will  tell  you  that  a  large  per- 
entage  of  the  students  come  to  them  from 
he  country  districts.  There  used  to  be  a 
entiment  that  these  humble  industrious 
ountry  folk  attached  greater  value  to  an 
ducation  than  their  city  contemporaries. 
)r.  Landreth,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
i)iimberland  Presbyterion  Church,  in  a  re- 


cent address  before  the  alumni  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  complimented 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  famous  insti- 
tution because  they  were  holding  fast  to  a 
classical  curriculum,  and  had  not  been  car- 
ried away  with  the  fetich  of  industrial  and 
utilitarian  education.  He  said  he  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  where  the  "  wild-eyed  and 
wild-idea'd"  exponents  of  a  purely  utili- 
tarian training  were  repudiating  the  value 
of  cultural  institutions.  One  orator  in  par- 
ticular arose  and  said  with  considerable 
fervor  that  he  wanted  to  send  his  son  to  a 
college  where  he  could  learn  to  milk  a  cow. 
An  unknown  auditor  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  who  presumably  believed  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  classical  training,  called  out, 
"  Right  you  are,  brother,  but  I  would  prefer 
them  to  teach  him  something  that  a  calf 
cannot  do  better."  In  the  township  high 
school  course  we  would  require  Latin  as 
the  fifth  required  subject  in  the  first  and 
second  year,  offering  Cicero  and  Virgil  as 
electives  during  the  last  two  years,  espe- 
cially for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  pro- 
viding college  entrance  requirements.  A 
trial  of  this  particular  arrangement  will  re- 
veal another  gratifying  situation,  namely — 
that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
contemplate  entering  the  university  will 
continue  their  study  of  Latin  throughout 
the  high  school  course. 

We  have,  however,  allowed  an  elective 
in  place  of  Latin  during  the  last  two  years. 
According  to  the  present  prescribed  course, 
the  alternative  is  a  "  review  of  the  cornmon- 
branches"  in  the  third  year,  and  com- 
mercial arithmetic  in  the  last  year.  We 
are  willing  to  concur  with  the  idea  of 
reviewing  the  common  branches,  but  would 
not  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  different 
subject  here.  Some  schoolmen  favor  a 
two-years'  course  in  German  which  may  be 
adopted  very  acceptably  as  the  elective  with 
Latin  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  objection  may  be  raised  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  problem  to  find  a  teacher  for 
this  modem  language.  On  the  other  hand 
we  do  not  see  that  any  special  difficulty 
ought  to  arise  after  all.  The  teachers  in 
any  high  school  should  be  "college  gradu- 
ates." Many  of  these  graduates  have  not 
only  studied  German  throughout  their 
course,  but  have  afterwards  excelled  the 
old  type  of  native  German  professor  in 
teaching  the  lan^age  in  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

A  few  more  suggestions  regarding  the 
plan  of  studies  are  required  in  view  of  the 
changes  already  indicated.  Commercial 
geography  having  been  substituted  for 
physical  geography  in  the  first  year,   we 
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would  recommend  that  the  latter  subject 
should  now  be  substituted  for  botany-zool- 
ogy in  the  second  year.  Coming  again  to  the 
fourth  and  last  year  of  the  course,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  choice  between  chem- 
istry and  the  botany-zoology  which  have 
been  held  over.  We  think  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  will  here  favor  the  elimi- 
nation of  chemistry.  The  subject  is  valu- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  involves  the 
provision  of  a  laboratory,  with  an  expert 
instructor  in  charge.  An  inspection  of  the 
high  schools  throughout  the  state  will  show 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  chem- 
istry is  taught,  the  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  has  specialized  in  the 
subject,  and  who  assumes  direction  of  no 
other  branch  except  the  physics.  So  the 
economic  factor  enters  the  problem  at  this 
stage,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
board  of  directors  will  favor  the  substitu- 
tion of  botany-zoolgy.  Again  this  course 
may  become  as  attractive  and  valuable  as 
the  chemistry.  Instruction  in  agricultural 
science  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy  may  be  properly  and  use- 
fully correlated,  and  thus  comprise  a  year's 
work  which  would  be  immensely  valuable 
and  practical.  In  either  of  these  combina- 
tions botany-zoology  or  agriculture  and 
political  economy,  the  work  could  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  high  school 
students,  at  least  to  those  who  have  reached 
the  fourth  year. 

And  now  we  have  compassed  the  work 
of  the  entire  course  of  studies  prescribed  in 
the  rural  high  school.  The  changes  recom- 
mended are  not  sweeping.  Indeed  they 
mean  scarcely  more  than  a  reorganization 
of  the  branches  and  groups  as  they  were 
originally  selected.  In  conclusion  the 
writer  begs  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  appear  arbitrary.  He  was 
requested  to  offer  his  individual  convic- 
tions upon  a  question  that  has  a  diversity 
of  answers.  If  in  the  conclusions  that  he 
has  drawn  he  has  been  able  to  nrovoke  a 
wider  interest  and  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  township  high  school,  surely 
there  may  be  some  good  come  of  it. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Kuder,  of  Canonsburg,  con- 
tinued the  discussion  in  the  following 
paper : 

WHAT    ARE    THE    NEEDS    OF    THE    TOWNSHIP 
HIGH    SCHOOL? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  few  weeks  ago, 
in  a  speech  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  paid  a  grand 
tribute  to  the  American  farmer.  He  said, 
'*If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by  history, 
it  is  that  the  permanent  greatness  of  any 


state  must  ultimately  depend  more  up 
the  character  of  its  country  population  A 
upon  anything  else.  In  every  great  cii 
of  the  past,  a  peculiar  dependence  has  h 
to  be  placed  upon  the  farming  popuktii 
and  this  dependence  has  hitherto  bo 
justified."  These  were  surely  words  i 
make  glad  the  heart  of  every  tiller  oii 
soil ;  and  yet  in  the  same  address,  the  pn 
dent  made  the  statement  that  "the  soc 
or  community  life  of  the  country  people 
the  east  compares  less  well  than  it  fcM 
erly  did  with  that  of  dwellers  in  the  citie 
Now,  while  this  may  be  and  probablj 
true  of  some  places,  I  do  not  believe  tl 
conditions  in  Western  Pennsylvania  i 
justify  such  a  declaration.  I  am  of 
mistic  enough  to  see  that  there  has  fei 
even  greater  improvement  in  the  social  H 
particularly  the  educational  life,  in  1 
country  than  in  the  cities ;  and  at  no  ti 
has  the  progress  been  as  rapid  as  at  presd 
And  further,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  oi 
potent  agencies  in  bringing  this  about  h 
been  the  township  high  school. 

Some    years    ago    when    the   matter 
higher  education  in  the  rural  districts  l 
before  our  people   for  the  first  time, 
question  was  asked  whether  it  would 
possible  to  maintain  high   schools  in 
sparsely  settled  country  districts ;  or  if  p 
sible  would  it  be  at  all  profitable?    \V 
it  pay  ?     How  often  that  question  or  \ 
answer  to  it  has  determined  action  in 
busy  world!     Would  it  pay  in  dollars 
cents  ?    There  was  but  one  way  to  find  o 
The  earliest  trials  gave  the  answer 
factorily.     It  was  found  possible  to  have 
high  school  practically  wherever  one 
desired.     Nor  was  it  difficult  to  maimi 
them    after   *they   were    once   establidn 
Their  permanency  was  assured  because 
paid  to  have  them. 

But  the  township  high  school  is  sdQ 
its  infancy.    And  even  were  that  not  l 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  no  hofll 
system  of  education  or  anything  else  ei 
reaches  the  point  where  there  is  no  thai 
for  improvement.     Education  is  a  scic 
and  as  such  must  always  be  in  part  txf 
mental.     Perfection  is  the  goal  to  be  aii 
at,   but   which   can   never   be   reached 
any    science.    And   so    the    fact   that 
township    high    school    has    been,   ak 
without    exception,     eminently    succes 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  tl 
are  some  things  which  are  needed  for 
betterment  of  the  schools.     It  is  my  d 
and  pleasure  to  point  out  some  of  tbes( 
The  demand  coming  from  all  high  sch 
in  the   state  is   for  better  preparation 
those  who  desire  to  begin  the  work.   1 
rural  high  school  is  not  an  excepticm 
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this  respect;  in  fact,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
preparation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.     At  first 
one  might  think  that  this  could  be  remedied 
by   keeping  the   children    in    the   common 
schools  until  they  became  fully  prepared, 
but  it  is  not  so.     The  fault  is  in  those  com- 
mon   schools,    and   you    cannot    get    from 
them  what  is  not  in  them.     Can  a  corrupt 
tree  bear  good  fruit?    The  child  has  ex- 
perienced the  methods  of  from  five  to  ten 
different   teachers  no  one  of  whom   bore 
any    definite    professional    relation   to   the 
others.    There    was    an    absolute    lack    of 
continuity   in   his   common   school   course. 
Is  it  surprising  then  that  he  is  not  fully 
prepared  for  high  school  after  eight  or  ten 
years  of  this  demoralizing  lack  of  system? 
A  remedy  for  this  condition  is  needed  not 
only  by  the  high  school  but  by  the  common 
schools  themselves.     Remembering:  that  the 
high  school  must  not  descend  to  the  level 
of  the  ungraded  schools,  but  that  it  must 
lift  these  schools  up  to  its  own  standard, 
we  find  only  one  plan  which  gives  promise 
of    improving    conditions.     Let    the    high 
school  principal  be  supervising  principal  of 
the  township  schools  as  well.     Let  him  pre- 
pare or  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ungraded  schools  which  will  have  the  defi- 
nite aim  of  preparing  those  who  complete 
it  for  the  high  school.     And  let  the  prin-. 
cipal  see  that  this  course  is  followed.    This, 
together  with   a   less   frequent  change   of 
teachers    and   the   cooperation   of   parents 
and  teachers,  ought  to  bring  about  a  great 
change    for    the    better.     Nor    is    it    any 
Utopian    scheme,    but    one    entirely    prac- 
ticable.   Try   it,   and  one  of  the  greatest 
needs   of  the   high   school  in  the  country 
district  will  be  met. 

Not  alone  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is 
better  preparation  to  be  insisted  upon,  but 
we  also  need  better  prepared  teachers  and 
more  of  them.  The  teachers  that  just 
happen  from  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  rea- 
sons to  get  into  the  high  school  are  not 
the  ones  to  carry  the  work  to  a  successful 
issue.  There  must  be  special  preparation 
to  meet  even  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
You  have  read  that  section  of  our  school 
law  that  states  that  the  township  high 
school,  in  order  to  receive  aid  from  the 
state,  must  have  at  least  one  teacher 
"legally  certified  to  teach  bookkeeping; 
civics;  general  history;  algebra;  geometry; 
trigonometry,  including  plane  surveying; 
rhetoric;  English  literature;  Latin,  in- 
cluding Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero;  and  the 
elements  of  physics;  chemistry,  including 
the  chemistry  of  soils;  botany;  geology 
and  zoology,  including  entomolo^/. 


"  And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

And  yet  this  is  what  the  township  high 
schools  need — teachers  not  only  "legally 
certified"  but  mentally  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  enumerated  in  the  law. 

Now,  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  any  one 
teacher,  to  do  efficient  work  in  all  of  these 
departments.  At  least  two  teachers,  and, 
where  possible,  three  teachers  are  needed 
in  the  township  high  school;  three  espe- 
cially where  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
also  has  charge  of  the  other  township 
schools. 

Here,  too,  we  note  another  need  of  these 
schools.  A  teacher  specially  prepared  for 
this  work  will  be  able  to  demand  a  higher 
salary  than  is  now  paid  by  the  majority  of 
the  township  high  schools.  What  then  is 
to  be  done?  Such  salaries  must  be  paid 
as  will  draw  capable  men  irresistably  into 
these  schools.  And  why  not  ?  We  believe 
our  country  boys  and  girls  are  worth  as 
much  as  any  others.  Then,  why  not  pay 
as  much  or  more  for  their  education  ?  The 
legislature  has  paved  the  way  for  greater 
liberality  in  salaries  by  the  appropriations 
made  at  its  last  session.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  the  directors  to  keep  the 
good  work  going. 

Every  township  high  school  needs  a 
library.  Fortunately  a  way  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  establishment  of  the  Free 
Library  Commission,  whereby  each  school 
can  secure  a  set  of  books  that  may  be  ex* 
changed  from  time  to  time.  I  believe  that 
this  commission  should  also  be  empowered 
to  furnish  to  rural  high  schools  suitable 
collections  of  scientific  apparatus  to  aid 
the  teaching  of  those  scientific  branches 
that  have  been  included  in  the  high  school 
course  of  study. 

I  believe  our  present  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  high  schools  is  a  good  one. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  township  high 
school  is  in  most  cases  a  finishing  school 
and  not  merely  a  preparatory  school,  gives 
rise  to  some  criticism  of  the  course  of 
study.  As  to  this,  I  shall  only  mention  a 
few  remarks  made  to  me,  to  show  the  view 
which  some  of  our  people  take  of  the  high 
school.  A  blacksmith  said  to  me,  "  How 
much  Latin  will  it  take  to  fit  my  son  to 
shoe  a  horse  or  mule  ?  "  A  farmer  doubted 
whether  his  boys  could  run  the  farm  any 
better  with  a  knowledge  of  algebra  than 
without  such  knowledge.  A  miller  and  a 
storekeeper  desired  a  course  of  study  that 
would  provide  the  essentials  of  a  business 
education.  And  the  oldest  resident  won- 
dered, as  he  sat  on  the  cracker  barrel,  why 
girls,     after    graduating    from    the    high 
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school,  had  to  attend  some  other  school 
before  being  qualified  to  teach  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  And  yet,  all  of  these  will 
agree  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
high  school  to  combine  the  functions  of 
the  technical  school,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  normal  school,  the  business 
college,  and  the  classical  academy.  What 
we  need  here  is  to  educate  the  people  to 
believe,  as  Superintendent  Schaeffer  says: 
"The  high  school  cannot  supply  all  the 
essentials  of  bread-winningf  and  fortune 
getting.  There  are  many  things  essential 
to  success  which  must  be  learned  outside 
of  the  school  and  beyond  the  school." 

There  is  a  great  future  before  the  town- 
ship high  school.  It  is  extending  oppor- 
tunities to  the  country  children  of  all 
classes  such  as  twenty-five  years  ago  were 
open  only  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  As 
the  great  good  that  it  is  doing  is  more 
fully  realized  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
established,  so  then  will  it  be  more  enthusi- 
astically supported  and  all  its  needs  will 
be  supplied. 

The  mission  of  the  high  school  is  to 
place  high  ideals  before  the  youth  of  our 
land,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.  And  let  the  teacher  in  the 
township  high  school  be  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  those  in  his  care.  Build  up 
the  character  of  the  nation's  best  citizens, 
the  country  boys  and  girls. 

Superintendent  Spayd:  As  to  the  law 
signed  January  15,  extending  the  privi- 
leges of  townships  to  boroughs,  we  who  are 
looking  for  high  school  principals  would 
like  to  know  where  we  stand. 

Superintendent  Breidinger:  No  one 
seems  to  know. 

Superintendent  Spayd:  The  law  appro- 
priates $275,000  to  borough  high  schools. 
Are  the  qualifications  for  a  high  school 
principal  and  the  course  of  study  to  be 
the  same  as  under  the  township  high 
school  law? 

Mr.  Teitrick:  Yes.  The  course  is  the 
same  with  some  slight  modifications. 
Qualifications  for  principalship  are  the 
same.  Dr.  SchaeflFer  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular giving  the  necessary  information. 

Superintendent  Richie:  Several  things 
have  been  said  here  which  merit  our  at- 
tention. The  criticism  is  made  that  pupils 
often  come  up  to  our  high  schools  unpre- 
pared. This  is  a  serious  charge,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  true.  The  trouble 
is  with  the  high  schools.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  pupils  coming  from  the  small 
classes  found  in  the  grammar  schools  to 
do  good  work  in  the  large  classes  of  the 
high  school,  when  they  must  take  up  the 
large  number  of  new  subjects  which  are 


on  the  course  for  the  Freshman  classes  of 
most   high    schools.    As   things   are  now» 
as  much  work  is  demanded  of  the  Fresh- 
man as  of  the  Senior  class,  the  onl}'  dif- 
ference  being  in   subjects   of  study.    Wc 
take  pupils  just  out  of  the  grammar  school 
and  put  them  into  Latin,  and  rush  them 
along,  with  the  result  that  in  eight  weeks 
they  are  lost.    When  we  ask  the  Freshman 
class  to  complete  algebra  in  one  year  we 
ask  an  impossibility.    And  yet,  if  we  keep 
these   pupils  in  the  grammar  grade  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  handle  this  work 
they  will   be  lost  to  us.    What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  go  slower  in  the  Freshman  class 
and  all  will  be  well.     It  is  easy  to  criticize. 
Each  grade  blames  the  trouble  on  the  grade 
below,  until  the  kindergarten  teacher  must 
blame    any    faults    in    her    pupils    on    the 
human  race.    Too  much  work  is  required 
in  high  schools  where  there  are  but  a  few 
teachers.    The  Committee  of  Ten  defined 
what   a    high   school   is,   and    I    am   sur- 
prised that  there  is  any  longer  any  ques- 
tion about  it.     Let  every  high  school  adopt 
their  course,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can  with 
it  as   it  is   laid  down.     Pupils  who  want 
more  can  then  attend  another  school.    No 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  take  the  place 
of   Latin   and   Greek   in   educative   value. 
The  study  of  these  subjects  compels  con- 
stant comparison  and  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  he  trans- 
lates.    This  training  is  good  alike  for  the 
farmer  and  the  college  student. 

Superintendent  Buehrle:  The  Legisla- 
ture in  framing  that  township  high  school 
law  evidently  thought  only  of  financial  suc- 
cess as  the  main  object  of  education.  No 
arts  are  included.  The  most  magnificent 
of  the  sciences — astronomy — is  not  men- 
tioned. We  must  teach  pupils  not  so  much 
what  they  want  as  what  they  need,  not 
so  much  how  to  get  a  living  as  to  live.  Wc 
are  all  agreed  that  there  is  an  English 
language.  Most  of  us  try  to  speak  and 
write  it.  But  the  method  and  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  English  are  not  yet  per- 
fected, whereas  both  are  perfect  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Very  few  pro- 
fessors of  English  in  the  schools  rank  with 
the  Latin  or  Greek  teacher.  English 
usually  is  given  to  an  inferior  teacher.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
language  called  German,  although  it  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned  here.  But  the  fact 
that  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  there  are 
three  times  as  many  references  to  German 
works  as  to  English  and  French  works 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  best  scientific  and 
philosophical  works  are  written  in  that 
language.  German  to-day  is,  next  to  Eng- 
lish,  the   language   most  widely   dispersed 
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over  the  world.  Therefore,  in  consider- 
ing the  high  school  curriculum  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

Professor  Breidinger:  We  high  school 
people  are  criticized  for  certifying  gradu- 
ates to  the  colleges  who  were  weak  in 
English.  This  can  not  be  helped.  Not  all 
of  our  pupils  can  reach  the  same  standard 
of  excellence.  Some  can,  but  others  can 
not  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that 
those  pupils  who  are  the  weakest  in  Eng- 
lish are  those  who  come  from  homes  where 
the  language  is  not  correctly  used.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  these  bad 
habits.  In  moments  of  excitement  the 
pupils  will  revert  to  the  old,  improper 
forms  of  speech.  Often  such  pupils  do 
fine  work  in  other  languages  or  in  mathe- 
matics. Ought  they  to  be  held  back  on 
account  of  their  early  misfortune? 

It  was  now  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  this  department  would  take 
place  in  Harrisburg,  December  26,  27  and 
28.  No  election  of  officers  was  held,  the 
present  officers  holding  over  until  the 
Harrisburg  meeting. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 


NATURE    STUDY   DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Nature  Study  Department  of  the 
State  Association  met  at  8  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  July  3,  in  one  of  the 
spacious  class  rooms  of  the  High  School 
building.  Dr.  George  Park  Singer,  of  the 
Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School  in  the 
chair. 

After  some  pleasant  opening  remarks  he 
introduced  Supt.  Samuel  H.  Dean,  of 
Mount  Carmel,  who  ^read  the  following 
paper  on  "Common  Rocks  and  Stones," 
giving  as  he  proceeded  a  carefully  detailed 
and  very  interesting  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  striking  features  of  the 
different  specimens  shown  to  the  members 
of  the   department. 

COMMON   ROCKS  AND  STONES. 

Nature  study  is  a  fad  or  not  a  fad  ac- 
cording to  what  is  done.  Of  books  on  this 
subject  we  find  few  that  are  simple  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
In  our  town  our  work  has  been  to  try  to 
study  the  things  about  us,  and  to  simplify 
the  work  so  that  all  may  learn  how  to  ask 
nature  such  questions  as  will  cause  her  to 
open  her  rich  stores  to  us.  We  have 
desired  to  use  home  material.  Some  few 
topics  have  been  taught  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher  and  not  to  burden  the  child. 
Each  teacher  is  trying  to  touch  on  these 


more  or  less  according  to  the  grade  she 
teaches.  The  various  things  are  to  be 
used  in  field  lessons  and  winter  school  room 
lessons.  When  a  teacher  has  the  ability 
to  present  the  facts  so  as  to  arouse  great 
interest  or  to  arouse  curiosity  the  children 
become  familiar  with  much  with  little 
effort. 

Some  of  the  purposes  of  these  lines  of 
work  are  to  develop  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, comparison,  and  judgment.  But  more 
important  than  anything  else  is  the  desire 
to  see,  and  love,  and  understand  nature, 
and  to  love  to  commune  with  her  and  to 
form  such  a  habit  of  questioning  her  that 
all  the  remainder  of  life  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  cease  communing  with  her. 
Teachers  may  know  some  things  that  the 
children  do  not  know;  and  they  can  know 
them  in  an  unscientific  simple  way,  so  as 
not  to  be  burdensome. 

Some  of  the  common  crystal  forms  are 
the  cube,  rhombohedral  (like  a  box  out  of 
shape  by  blow  on  comer),  hexagonal,  pyra- 
midal, etc.  The  leading  characteristics 
are: 

1.  Cohesion  and  Elasticity:  Cleavage  and 

Fracture,  Hardness  and  Tenacity. 

Cleavage — Basal,  and  in  different  di- 
rections; liminae,  plainly  marked  or 
not  so  easily  seen. 

Fracture — Conchoidal ;  even  or  uneven ; 
hackley. 

Scale  of  Hardness — (i)  Talc,  or 
crayon  or  hard  soap,  test  with  thumb 
nail;  (2)  Gypsum,  test  with  thumb 
nail;  (3)  Calcite  (marble),  knife 
scratches  easily;  (4)  Fluorite,  test 
with  knife;  (5)  Apatite,  test  with 
knife;  (6)  Feldspar,  knife  scratches 
with  great  difficulty;  (7)  Quartz, 
scratched  by  file,  scratches  glass; 
(8)  Topaz;  (9)  Sapphire  or  Corun- 
dum;   (10)   Diamond. 

Tenacity — Brittle,  sectile,  malleable, 
elastic. 

2.  Mass   and    Volume — Specific   gravity, 

weight,  ordinary,  light,  heavy. 

3.  Light — Color,  luster,  streak. 

4.  Heat. 

5.  Electricity   and  magnetism. 

6.  Action  of  senses — Taste,  feel. 

7.  Solubility. 

The  above  topics  are  not  complete  but 
are  all  that  are  needed  for  a  very  good 
working  outfit.  They  place  us  in  close 
touch  with  what  we  may  call  the  inner 
structure  of  the  mineral  by  a  few  simple 
observations.  For  our  district  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  few  tests  will  determine 
every  rock  and  mineral  about  us.  Chil- 
dren are  very  curious  as  to  things  if  they 
have  been  well  taught.     Where  dirt  came 
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from  and  what  it  is,  are  not  uncommon 
questions.  The  dry  statement  that  so  much 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  water  and  so  much 
land  counts  for  little,  if  that  is  all  that  is 
thought  of.  Let  the  child  see  that  on  land 
there  is  wearing,  and  in  the  water  there  is 
building,  of  new  continents  for  future  gen- 
erations. Let  the  child  consider  the  ocean 
God's  great  factory,  and  the  interior  of  the 
earth  his  great  storehouse  from  which  he 
occasionally  opens  a  crack  and  lets  out  a 
small  sample,  in  the  form  of  a  dyke,  and 
you  have  planted  seeds  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  God  of  the  imiverse. 

The  earth  is  about  three-elevenjhs  land 
and  eight-elevenths  water.  The  land  is  the 
place  of  destruction  and  the  water  the 
place  of  construction. 

The  relative  terms  of  wearing,  as  results 
of  this  destruction  constantly  going  on,  are 
rocks,  bowlders,  cobblestones,  pebbles,  sand, 
dirt,  clay,  silt,  mud,  loam,  soil  and  mineral 
waters.  In  the  work  of  construction  (stone 
forming)  we  have  conglomerate  (pudding- 
stone)  made  from  bowlders,  cobblestones 
and  pebbles ;  sandstone  and  slate  from  sand, 
dirt  and  clay;  and  limestone  from  mineral 
waters. 

Rocks,  as  to  origin,  are  divided  into 
Igneous,  Metamorphic  and  Sedimentary. 
When  cracks  in  them  are  filled  by  water 
they  are  called  a  vein,  and  a  dyke,  or  dike, 
when  filled  by  molten  matter. 

Objects  about  us  in  nature,  with  which 
we  are  more  or  less  familiar,  as  minerals, 
metals,  etc.,  have  their  distinct  character- 
istics, by  which  they  are  recognized  and 
known.  These  may  readily  be  learned  in 
their  qualities  and  by  their  names.  It  is  a 
delight  to  bright  young  minds  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  waked  up  by  an  intelligent  teacher 
alive  with  interest  in  all  three  of  the  great 
kingdoms  of  nature,  to  go  about  in  God's 
vast  Museum  of  Wonders  putting  questions 
to  everything — and  having  some  of  them 
answered  so  definitely,  so  clearly,  as  to  sat- 
isfy his  own  intelligence.  We  need  teach- 
ers who  can  give  pupils  a  chance  to  learn 
at  first  hand  of  the  world  about  them.  The 
characteristics — readily  recognized — of  cer- 
tain minerals,  etc.,  are  as  follows : 

Quartz:  Hardness  7,  scratches  glass 
easily,  no  cleavage,  luster  glassy,  crystals 
hexagonal,  insoluble  in  acid,  most  abundant 
of  minerals,  seen  in  Flint,  Jasper,  Chalce- 
dony, and  Granite.  On  account  of  its  hard- 
ness it  opposes  erosion  and  is  a  large  part 
of  sand,  pebbles,  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
etc. 

Feldspar:  Hardness  6,  cleavage  easily 
seen,  flesh  color,  both  pink  and  white,  com- 
mon, luster  glassy. 


Calcite:  Hardness  2,  crystals  and  cleav- 
age rhombohedral,  soluble  in  acid,  double 
refraction,  very  common.     Marble. 

Mica:  Hardness  2,  cleavage  basal,  lam- 
ina, elastic,  luster  pearly. 

Pyrite  (Fool's  Gold)  :  Hardness  6,  brittle 
(gold  is  sec  tile),  brass  yellow,  crystals 
about  her  are  cubes,  luster  metallic,  gprav- 
ity  5,  streak  green.     Strike  fire  on  steel. 

Garnet:  Hardness  7,  gravity  .75,  streak 
white,  brittle,  luster  glassy  to  resinous. 

Salt:  Hardness  2.5,  gravity  2,  luster 
glassy,  streak  white,  taste,  soluble  in  water, 
brittle,  crystals  cubes. 

Some  Iron  Ores:  Hematite,  red  streak; 
Limonite,  brownish  yellow  streak;  Magne- 
tite, black  streak. 

Some  Coals:  Anthracite;  Bituminous, 
caking,  non-caking,  cannel,  brown. 

Granite  is  made  of  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica ;  Syenite  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende. 

The  children  should  know  the  minerals 
about  their  town  by  sight  just  as  they  know 
ice,  coal,  etc.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
will  be  interested  in  seeing  why  they  know 
a  certain  mineral  to  be  what  it  is.  Had 
the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  noticed  that 
pyrite  is  brittle  and  gold  sectile  they 
would  not  have  loaded  a  ship  with  "  fool's 
gold."  Quartz  is  very  hard  and  has  no 
cleavage.  Feldspar  is  very  hard  and  has 
clearly  marked  cleavage.  Calcite  is  soft 
and  has  cleavage  and  thus  we  can  easily 
distinguish  them  one  from  another.  Very 
much  interest  may  be  secured  by  both 
school  and  individual  collections. 

Crystals  have  great  beauty  to  a  thought- 
ful teacher,  and  there  are  touches  that  can 
be  given  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
clear  crystal  with  its  mathematical  exact- 
ness has  eliminated  foreign  material.  It 
illustrates  the  old  saying,  in  a  new  way  that 
appeals  to  the  pupils,  "  Birds  of  a  feather 
do  flock  together."  Gold  does  seek  gold, 
and  diamond  does  seek  diamond,  and  just 
as  mathematically  does  the  good  seek  the 
good. 

The  following  excellent  discussion  of 
"The  Vital  Element  in  Nature  Study" 
was  read  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Deens,  principal 
of  science  in  the  normal  department  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  high  school,  Pittsburg.  She 
strongly  urged  taking  the  children  out 
where  they  may  have  a  chance  to  learn 
things  for  themselves,  and  so,  in  time,  ac- 
quire habits  of  observation  and  inquiry 
without  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

VITAL   ELEMENT   IN   NATURE  STUDY. 

The  study  of  living  things  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science  often  pursued  by  na- 
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c's  closest  adherents  under  the  title  of 
ture  Study.  Whether  this  study  con- 
•ns  the  child  energized  in  his  every  act, 
t  teacher  imbued  with  enthusiasm,  the 
riads  of  alert  creatures  with  which  na- 
'e  teems,  or  the  manifold  manifestations 
force,  the  nucleus  around  which  all  in- 
•est  centers  is  the  vital  principle. 
Ihis  life  phase  of  Nature  personally  ap- 
ils  to  us  in  the  teacher's  energy,  and  the 
ident's  activity,  and  comprehends  the  re- 
ion  of  both  to  their  natural  surroundings. 
yw  to  infuse  this  vital  force,  how  to 
insform,  and  how  to  direct  it  toward 
:cctive  expression  are  worth  considera- 
m. 

As  an  educative  feature  in  school  work, 
.ture  study  presents  a  field  so  vast,  an 
ray  so  bewildering,  as  to  seem  at  first 
ance  impracticable  of  presentation;  and 
kless  simplified  and  adapted  according  to 
iture's  own  design  it  bids  fair  to  drift 
to  disfavor.  Yet  with  the  the  steadily 
creasing  company  of  staunch  adherents 
©roughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  nature, 
ftting  forth  in  earnest,  persistent  effort  its 
ghtful  claim,  this  subject  cannot  fail  of 
{cognition  as  the  leaven  for  the  whole 
mrse  of  study. 

A  searching  review  of  the  subject,  to 
Jrve  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  position  on  the 
irriculum,  reveals  the  already  well-estab- 
shed  fact  that  contact  with  nature  not  only 
ivolves  direct  sense-training,  but,  in  data 
bras  furnished,  affords  the  correct  basis 
or  all  mental  processes. 

The  modem  trend  of  nature  study  sub- 
ffdinates  subject-matter  and  method  to  the 
ttotive  involved.  The  motive  is  the  essen- 
ial  element,  since  it  concerns  the  individual 
n  his  relation  to  the  world  around  him, 
lis  personal  need,  and  nature's  means  of 
applying  such  need. 

Conditions  conducive  to  education  are 
certainly  reflex,  and  it  is  the  province  of 
l»e  parent  and  the  teacher  to  seek  out  the 
>est  means  of  placing  the  child  under  such 
influences  as  shall  contribute  to  his  develop- 
nent.  The  attainment  and  maintenance 
rf  favorable  conditions  furnish  a  problem 
in  rational,  effective  education  which  merits 
the  speedy  and  continued  attention  of  the 
ilcDartment  of  school  administration.  Any 
inanagement  which  fails  to  provide  schedule 
time,  work-room  space  and  equipment,  or 
pcans  of  transportation  to  bring  children 
into  direct  contact  with  nature  is  deficient, 
and  therein  is  responsible  for  not  achieving 
>n  full  measure  the  primary  purposes  for 
^liich  schools  are  instituted — the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
power. 


Some  helpful  suggestions  for  affording 
ideal  conditions  are  offered  by  Dr.  A.  J, 
Grout  in  the  Plant  World  of  December, 
1906,  in  which  he  advocates  ownership  of 
tracts  of  land  within  reasonable  reach  by 
trolley  to  which  classes  may  be  transported 
for  field  work. 

Some  measures  that  have  proven  satis- 
factory and  efficient  in  out-door  work  in 
connection  with  the  Normal  High  School 
of  Pittsburg  are  here  enumerated,  and  will 
be  explained  later  and  offered  for  discus- 
sion.    These  include: 

1.  Taking  of  classes  into  available  re- 
gions, at  permission  of  owners,  for  study 
of  plants  and  animals. 

2.  Visits  to  Park  nurseries,  propagating 
houses  and  conservatories. 

3.  Practical  lessons  in  Phipps  Hall  of 
Botany,  given  on  material  furnished  by 
park  authorities,  including  native  and  culti- 
vated plants. 

4.  Observation  of  living  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

5.  Birding  excursions. 

6.  Museum  visits  for  studying  exhibits  of 
special  import. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  involves  an  intel- 
ligent mutual  interest  in  common  objects 
presented  in  the  daily  round  of  life^  the 
teacher  serving  as  guide  to  direct  the 
pupil's  activities,  and  with  him  to  enter 
into  a  spirit  of  investigation  concerning 
nature's  secrets,  both  "trying,  with  uncer- 
tain key,  door  by  door  of  mystery." 

Discouragement  to  teachers  in  this  line 
of  work  too  often  grows  out  of  their  effort 
to  keep  the  standard  of  attainment  too  high, 
as  evidenced  by  grade,  or  ground  covered 
in  the  text  rather  than  by  the  awakening  of 
the  powers  of  the  student;  and  often  too, 
in  the  confusion  arising  from  the  lavish 
supply  of  material  furnished  in  nature,  the 
work  grows  complex  and  laborious.  Let 
the  aim  be  simplified,  definite;  have  ma- 
terial carefully  selected;  and  the  method 
adapted  to  the  material  furnished  and  to 
the  capacity  of  the  student. 

The  teacher  must  exert  his  most  potent 
influence,  in  infusing  spirit,  not  into  the 
school  exercise,  but  into  the  pupils.  The 
pupils  themselves  will  make  the  exercise 
scheduled  as  "  nature  study  hour  "  spirited 
enough  when  awakened,  and  often  their 
willing  response  to  any  opportunity  to  see, 
or  to  express  themselves  concerning  objects 
presented  for  observation  and  discussion  is 
evidence  of  their  innate  "  gift  of  the  spirit." 

Effectiveness  of  work  may  be  increased 
by  the  student's  own  effort.  Every  child 
passes  through  the  collecting  stage,  and 
seeks  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  collection. 
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His  attention  simply  needs  to  be  directed 
into  the  proper  channel  for  answering  his 
own  query.  The  teacher  may  figure  as  a 
companion  in  the  search,  thus  stimulating 
interest,  and  awakening  endeavor.  In  such 
cooperation  a  teacher  may  decipher  the  true 
character  of  a  child's  interests.  Think  you 
the  teacher  drops  from  his  dignity  in  such 
mutual  effort?  If  so,  recall  the  revered 
teacher  whose  centennial  we  have  so  re- 
cently observed,  when 

"Said  the  Teacher  to  the  youth, 
We  have  come  in  search  of  truth." 

No  teacher  is  a  complete  compendium  of 
knowledge — and  if  he  were  he  would  prob- 
ably be  but  poorly  fitted  to  impart  infor- 
mation— but  he  may  be  a  touchstone  of 
inspiration.  The  supposition  of  total  ig- 
norance of  either  pupil  or  teacher  is  un- 
grounded, and  discouragement  because  of 
limitations  is  detrimental.  The  past  ex- 
perience of  both  teacher  and  pupil  should 
count  as  basal  material  for  progress,  but 
must  be  revived  and  supplemented  by  new 
material  from  nature's  storehouse.  From 
infancy  the  child  has  been  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  objects  that  attract  his  atten- 
tion, distinguishing  their  qualities  and 
learning  their  names.  Tireless  in  observa- 
tion, and  insistent  in  inquiry,  he  makes 
rapid  strides  in  a  few  years.  Subsequent 
suppression  of  this  natural  tendency  is  to 
be  deplored.  Latent  impressions  should  be 
discovered  and  linked  to  those  of  recent 
observation.  These  related  experiences 
when  organized  furnish  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, and  power  to  achieve  further  knowl- 
edge. 

The  preliminary  step  in  nature  study  is 
training  in  observation.  Association  with 
companions  themselves  habituated  to  the 
simple  practice  of  seeing  aright  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  in  this  direction.  But  skilled 
observers  as  parents  and  even  as  teachers 
are  rare.  If  elders  fail  to  furnish  con- 
genial companionship  through  lack  of  fit- 
ness or  adaptability  certainly  they  should 
place  the  child  in  a  sympathetic  atmosphere 
in  which  he  may  follow  unhampered  his 
natural  bent  to  expand  his  own  powers. 
In  a  favorable  field  every  step  furnishes 
opportunity  for  observation.  Not  only 
does  the  country  furnish  the  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  but  the 
home,  the  market,  and  the  emporiums  of 
merchandise,  with  their  endless  chain  of 
attractive  objects  which  seize  upon  the 
child's  attention,  and  stimulate  his  inquiry, 
offer  a  boundless  sphere  for  investigation. 

Our  cities  are  centers  furnishing  abun- 
dant if  not  adequate  opportunity  to  observe. 
Parks,   zoological  gardens,   conservatories, 


museums,  art  galleries,  libraries,  are. fore 
ful  institutions  for  stimulating  this  pon 
under  definite  direction.  It  is  here  perh^ 
that  city  schools  have  an  advanta^ge,  b 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  same  sotirco 
the  city — ^affords  crowded  courts  and  tea 
ments,  hot,  dry  area-ways  devoid  of  natm 
life  and  living  conditions. 

The  city  is  a  phase  of  nature  but 
nature  elemental,  and  spirit  here  infused, 
as  "  water  unto  wine."  The  source 
knowledge  is  nature's  fount,  and  from 
clear  waters  of  this  spring  will  be  refled 
the  answer  to  each  question  which  it 
comes  the  child's  problem  to  solve  in  lifl 
lessons. 

To  get  the  children  into  touch  with 
ture  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  dcvck 
ment  of  body,  mind  and  character, 
them  into  the  country  by  some  means;  sx 
plify  food  and  clothing.  Happily  the 
terial  things  of  life  are  neither  scarce 
beyond  reach  in  price.  Children  exempli 
in  their  wants  the  "simple  life,"  and  a 
not  hard  to  satisfy.  Exponents  of  life 
motion,  of  natural  forces  unhampered,  tfai 
rebel  against  the  restrictions  of  artifid 
life.  A  little  planning  in  the  home  and 
little  mutual  helpfulness  in  which  the  chi 
would  willingly  share  will  furnish  tl 
necessary  means  for  a  vacation  in  the  con 
try.  Fresh  air  funds  will  afford  less  fa 
tunate  children  an  outing.  Some  way 
be  found.  1 

Charles  Skinner  tells  us  why  such  cx*| 
perience  is  essential  when  he  says:  "Wei 
must  have  known  the  country  in  our  youth  j 
to  revive  it  in  our  memories.  Having  scoi' 
the  country  in  our  childhood,  bavin;' 
breathed  it,  having  smelled  it,  having  rolled i 
in  its  grass  and  snow,  having  swung  in  its 
trees,  having  eaten  its  fruit,  and  drunk  of 
its  springs,  having  been  in  touch  with  its 
spirit,  it  is  ours  for  aye." 

Nor  can  the  teacher  be  exempt  from 
such  influence  if  he  would  keep  the  heart 
fresh  and  would  present  not  only  to  the 
student  world,  but  in  the  broader  walks  of 
life  a  genial  spirit,  a  broad  sympathetic 
nature.  When  the  brain  is  exhausted  with 
strain,  and  the  mind  wearied  with  conflict, 
nature  will  enfold  in  a  mantle  of  peace, 
until  one  catches  the  keynote  of  nature's 
harmony,  and  yields  the  citadel  of  discord 
to  a  reign  of  recreation  and  rest. 

This  is  a  plea  for  teachers  employing 
their  vacation  periods  in  nature's  wonder- 
land afar  from  flurry  and  the  "madding 
crowd  " ;  and  for  daily  leisure  which  it  is 
the  birthright  of  the  student-teacher  to 
enjoy.  Periods  exempt  from  routine  duty 
should  be  allotted  and  should  be  as  zeal- 
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ously  guarded  as  hours  of  preparation  and 
presentation  of  work.  Assignment  of  work 
which  does  not  look  far  enough  ahead  to 
measure  the  reflex  influence  of  a  mind  at 
leisure,  fails  to  comprehend  the  expansive 
influence  of  the  spirit  in  teaching,  and  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  affirms  that  education  is 
a  matter  of  the  spirit. 

To  have  come  within  the  range  of  in- 
spiration, to  have  lived  responsive  to  na- 
ture's hidden  influence  is  to  hold  implanted 
sentiment,  which  becomes  the  inspiration 
of  a  rich  full  life. 

Relation  of  Literature  to  Nature  Study  and 

the  Basis  of  Selection  of  Appropriate 

Reading  Material. 

After  exploring  Nature's  wonderland,  ex- 
cursions aside  into  the  field  of  literature 
will  round  out  and  make  permanent  each 
delightful  experience. 

Appropriate  reading  material  for  empha- 
sizing and  tmifying  field  work  and  other 
practical  lessons  in  nature  study  should  be 
selected  from  the  viewpoint. 

1.  Of  literary  merit.  It  should  be 
vividly  descriptive,  and  should  express 
ennobling  sentiment.  Pictures  of  life  por- 
trayed in  literature  appeal  strongly  in  their 
representative  power,  and  stir  the  emotions 
to  the  deeper  significance  of  nature's  mean- 
ing. 

2.  Of  information.  The  facts  set  forth 
in  any  work  should  not  be  so  highly  em- 
bellished as  to  veneer  the  truth,  nor  should 
they  be  at  variance  with  the  result  of  the 
student's  observation,  correctly  made. 
Hence  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  books,  on  the  basis  of  reliable 
information  furnished. 

3.  Of  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  God's 
out-of-doors."  Nothing  can  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  the  vital  element  in  literature— 
the  touch  of  the  mystic  spirit. 

As  a  test  of  the  mutual  aid  afforded  in 
literature  and  nature  study,  go  with  Mabie 
into  the  "  Forest  of  Arden,"  "  and  feel  its 
spell  come  upon  you";  rest  with  him 
"Under  the  Trees,"  neath  the  orchard 
bough,  whose  pink-tinted,  perfumed  petals 
"  sift  down  "  from  the  massive  bloom  o'er- 
head,  and  with  the  delight  of  a  new  experi- 
ence in  your  heart  tread  on  "  with  feet  to 
earth"  in  company  with  Charles  Skinner, 
entering  with  him  into  the  "joy  of  viewing 
nature  as  a  mere  spectacle  rather  than  as 
phenomena";  or  take,  with  Torrey,  a 
"  Rambler's  Lease  " ;  or  traverse  with  Bur- 
roughs the  "  Ways  of  Nature." 

Sit  with  Van  Dvck  on  the  banks  of  the 
"Little  Rivers,"  yielding  to  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  companionship;  or  wander  with 


Whittier  along  the  "  shallow  brook  "  cross- 
ing by  the  "  stepping  stones  "  into  a  region 

"Rich  in  flowers  and  trees; 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees." 

Go  "nutting,"  with  Wordsworth,  "into 
the  shady  nook  of  hazels,"  noting  his  warn- 
ing against  "  ungracious  signs  of  devasta- 
tion," when  he  adds,  as  if  in  extenuation 
of  his  own  "merciless  ravage  in  dragging 
to  earth  both  branch  and  bough  with 
tempting  cluster  hung,"  "  With  gentle  hand 
touch— for  there's  a  spirit  in  the  wood"; 
perhaps  an  avenging  spirit  for  the  "  muti- 
lated bower." 

With  the  incomparable  Maeterlinck  pro- 
ject yourself  into  the  "  Life  of  the  Bee." 

Join  with  Gene  Stratton-Porter  in  the 
"  Song  of  the  Cardinal "  in  all  its  varia- 
tions from  its  exultant  "  Good  cheer  " !  to 
the  tenderly  intoned  "  so  dear !  " 

Live  awhile  with  Quayle  in  "  God's  Out- 
of-Doors,"  recalling  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's testimony — ^"  No  house  like  God's  out- 
of-doors  " ;  and  no  one  better  fitted  than 
he,  from  the  depth  of  experience,  to  give 
utterance  to  the  truth  involved. 

When  wearied  with  your  ramble,  bend 
with  Agassiz  over  the  open  page,  as  when 

"  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying ;  *  Here  is  a  story  book 
Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee.' " 

Surely  thus  one  may  grow  into  a  "  Child 
of  Nature,"  exclaiming  with  Longfellow, 

"  Through  every  fibre  of  my  brain 
Through   every   nerve,   through   every  vein, 
I  feel  the  electric  thrill,  the  touch 
Of  life  that  seems  almost  too  much." 

Miss  Deans  was  requested  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  heard  her  paper  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  good  books  of  reference  and 
publish  the  same  in  this  connection.  She 
names  the  following: 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers, 
and  Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  their 
Music,  by  F.  Schuyler  Matheus. 

Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves,  Trees 
of  Northeastern  America,  Shrubs  of  North- 
eastern America,  and  Vines  of  North- 
eastern America,  by  Charles  Newhall. 

The  above  are  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam, New  York. 

Nature's  Garden  and  Bird  Neighbors,  by 
Nettie  Blanchan;  and  Bird  Homes,  by  Dug- 
more.  These  three  books  are  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  by 
Frank  Chapman.  Published  by  Appleton 
&  Company. 

Sea-Beach    at    Ebb-Tide,    by    Augusta 
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Foote  Arnold.    Published  by  the  Century 
Company. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  paper 
Miss  Anna  M.  Deans  was  elected  president 
and  Miss  Mazie  L.  Eckhardt,  of  Altoona^ 
Secretary  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing 

year. 

♦   ■ 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
Kindergarten  department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  was  held  at  nine 
o'clock  in  one  of  the  classrooms  of  the  high 
school  building.  Miss  Elizabeth  Culp, 
Supervisor  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
Kintergarten,  as  president,  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  these  meetings. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Hicks  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Value  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Com- 
munity." We  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
this  paper,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
present  it  in  this  report. 

Miss  Culp  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
upon  the  child's  drawings,  as  made  in  the 
Kindergarten,  illustrating  her  remarks  with 
the  work  of  the  children.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  drawings,  and  the  courage 
to  express  it  is  what  gives  value  to  the 
child's  work. 

Miss  Ellen  Ruth  Boyce,  of  Pittsburg,  was 
elected  chairman  and  Miss  Cora  E.  Hicks, 
of  Altoona,  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Culp  read  the  following 
paper  upon  "  Froebel,  the  Founder  of  the 
Kindergarten:  His  Life,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  the  Kindergarten." 

FROEBEL :  FOUNDER  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

A  fair-minded  critic,  and  one  whose 
judgment  is  most  sane,  Robert  Hebert 
Quick,  has  given  the  following  tribute  to 
Froebel's  right  to  an  honored  place  in 
Time's  Hall  of  Fame:  "All  the  best  tend- 
encies of  modern  thought  on  education 
seem  to  me  to  culminate  in  what  was  said 
and  done  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  has  shown  the  right 
road  for  further  advance.  There  are  some 
great  men  who  seem  to  have  access  to  a 
world  from  which  we  ordinary  mortals  are 
shut  out.  Like  Moses,  they  go  up  into  the 
Mount,  and  the  directions  they  give  us  arc 
based  upon  what  they  have  seen  in  it.  But 
we  cannot  go  up  with  them,  so  we  feel  that 
we  very  imperfectly  understand  them.  For 
myself,  I  must  admit  that  I  very  imperfectly 
understand  Froebel.  I  am  convinced,  as  I 
said,  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  right  road 
for  our  advance  in  education;  but  he  was 
perhaps  right  in  saying,  '  Centuries  may  yet 


pass  before  my  view  of  the  human  creature 
as  manifested  in  the  child,  and  of  the  educa- 
tional treatment  it  requires,  are  universally 
received.' " 

Quick  further  says,  "  Such  insight  as  we 
have  we  owe  to  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  science  of  education."  ..."  Among 
these  there  are  probably  no  greater  names 
than  those  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel." 

I  have  given  this  statement  from  Quick 
as  being  the  best  criticism  of  Froebel  I 
know.  As  a  seer,  he  was  inspired  with  the 
greatness  of  his  vision,  and  only  as  we 
grow  in  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  the  vari- 
ties  of  soul-life,  can  we  partake  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  power. 

As  very  little  from  human  vision  but  has 
its  imperfection  of  perception,  and  very 
little  from  human  language  but  imperfectly 
expresses  the  truth  the  mind  has  received — 
so  Froebel  has  contributed,  all  unwittingly, 
to  the  work  he  so  loved  errors  in  judgment 
and  in  clearness  of  expression.  But  these 
are  so  apparent  to  the  student,  and  so  in- 
significant compared  to  the  great  value  of 
the  ideas  he  has  given  us  with  clearness  of 
thinking  and  expression,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  on  them,  but  turn  to  consideration  of 
those  essentials  which  constitute  his  value 
to  education. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  Froebel  was 
born  in  Oberweisbach,  a  village  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  Germany,  on  April  21, 
1782.  From  the  deprivations  of  his  child- 
hood he  was  able,  as  an  educator,  to  know 
the  longings  and  needs  of  childhood.  In- 
heriting from  his  mother,  whom  he  lost 
before  he  was  a  year  old,  an  imaginative 
and  artistic  temperament;  and  receiving 
from  his  father,  though  he  was  a  good  man, 
very  little  tenderness,  and  from  his  step- 
mother often  unkind  treatment;  he  had  a 
most  lonely  childhood,  filled  with  thoughts 
about  the  seriousness  and  unhappiness  of 
adult  human  living.  A  biographer  tells  us 
(Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  Page  337): 
"  Before  he  was  four  years  old  he  lived  in 
a  house  which  was  so  built  that  it  was 
under  the  shadow  of  a  church,  and  no  sun- 
beams  could  enter  it,  and  he  was  kept  in- 
doors by  the  single  housemaid  who  was  too 
busy  to  see  to  him  otherwise.  His  great 
amusement  at  one  time  was  to  watch  some 
workmen  from  a  window,  as  they  were  re- 
pairing the  church,  and  his  impulse  was  to 
use  what  pieces  of  furniture,  or  other  ob- 
jects he  could  move,  to  imitate  them  in 
their  building,  but  he  was  baffled  by  their 
unsuitableness. 

"It  was  the  recollection  of  this  ungrati- 
fied  building  instinct  which  suggest^  to 
him  in  later  years  that  children  ought  to 
be   provided  with   materials   for   building 
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among*  their  playthings.  To  this  recollec- 
tion was  probably  due  the  observation 
which  every  one  must  make  who  sees  much 
of  children,  that  they  all  have  the  build- 
ing instinct,  and  'to  make  a  house'  is  a 
universal  form  of  unguided  play,  if  it  is 
only  with  chairs  and  tables  or  whatever  is 
at  hand" 

When  ten  years  old,  his  mother's  brother 
took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  in  this 
home  we  are  told  (Reminiscences  of 
Froebel-Von  Bulow),  "Amid  plenty  and 
kindness,  Friedrich  throve  and  prospered 
for  five  happy  years;  went  to  the  high 
school  in  the  town,  and  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  the  healthy  delight  of  companionship 
with  others  of  his  own  age.  In  this  new 
life  his  whole  nature  expanded;  he  re- 
mained delicate  and  was  somewhat  dreamy, 
but  he  looked  back  to  this  period  in  after 
years  as  to  one  of  great  enjoyment.  He 
showed  no  great  aptitude  at  school  except 
for  arithmetic;  but  he  began  to  be  what  he 
never  ceased  being  while  he  lived — an  ob- 
server of  nature;  and  in  his  great  delight 
in  watching  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as 
in  his  appreciation  of  companionship,  we 
find  the  source  of  two  of  his  strong  opinions 
respecting  the  education  of  children.  It  is 
to  his  own  retrospective  account  of  his  early 
life,  given  in  later  years  to  his  brother 
Giristopher,  and  on  another  occasion  to  a 
friend,  that  we  owe  these  particulars,  and 
are  able  to  trace  how  early  his  mind  re- 
ceived the  impression  which  influenced 
him  so  strongly,  of  the  analogy  of  the 
human  being  to  the  other  organisms  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  and  the  consequent  belief 
that  he  should  grow  and"  develop  harmoni- 
ously and  completely  as  they  do.  .  .  . 

"  He  was  put  to  school  by  his  uncle  after 
he  was  ten  years  old.  The  first  day  of  the 
school  the  master  gave  a  familiar  sermon 
upon  the  text,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  things 
shall  be  added  to  you.'  This  was  a  flash  of 
light  to  him,  and  from  that  time  he  never 
lost  the  clew  of  the  law  that  was  to  bring 
to  mankind  the  happiness  of  harmony, 
symbolized  by  the  harmonies  and  beauty  of 
plants." 

"In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions  that 
in  the  year  when  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded 
there  was  a  rumor  among  the  peasants  of 
Thuringia  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.  He  says  he  could  not  share  the  panic, 
he  did  not  believe  it,  for  it  was  plain  to  him 
that  the  will  of  God  had  not  yet  been 
brought  about.  What  a  reflection  for  a 
child  of  eleven  years !  It  foreshadowed  the 
mind  that  seemed  never  to  forget  the  past 
nor  the  future  in  its  sensibility  to  the  pres- 


ent, but  comprehended  eternity  so  far  as  to 
feel  that  this  very  present  God  was  at  once 
the  Ancient  of  Days  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  future. 

"This  was  the  child  mind  of  the  man 
who  in  his  maturity  refused  to  take  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Meinin- 
gen's  son  when  it  was  proffered  to  him 
with  its  emoluments,  because,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Duke,  'it  was  impossible  to 
give  a  sound  intellectual  education  to  a 
child  who  had  not  a  true  moral  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  child 
to  recive  that,  who  was  separated  from 
equals  and  led  to  imagine  himself  as  having 
a  superior  nature." 

Instead  of  following  the  teacher's  lead- 
ing at  school,  Froebel  was  always  trying  to 
find  "the  underlying  unity  in  all  things," 
and  so  being  classed  as  a  very  dull  pupil, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  university 
course,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester 
for  two  years.  Wishing  to  study  natural 
science  that  he  might  understand  the  work- 
ings of  laws  he  felt  to  be  universal,  he 
secured  permisson  to  attend  the  University 
of  Jena  for  a  year.  But  limited  means  and 
poor  management  of  these  means  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  university  on  account  of 
debt.  This  seemingly  aimless  dreamer, 
with  ideals  for  something  others  could  not 
understand,  and  not  even  he  fully  under- 
stood, was  sent  to  learn  farming;  then 
adrift  for  three  and  a  half  years  he  was,  by 
turns,  a  land-surveyor,  an  accountant,  a 
secretary.  But  a  feeling  that  he  had  a 
mission  for  humanty  was  with  him,  and  his 
vocation  came  to  him  in  1805,  at  the  age 
of  23,  when  he  was  given  a  class  to  teach 
in  the  model  school  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  We  have  an  account  of  his  satis- 
faction and  happiness  at  this  time  in  his 
own  words:  "The  very  first  time  that  I 
found  myself  before  thirty  or  forty  boys  I 
felt  thoroughly  at  home.  In  fact,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  at  last  found  my  long- 
missed  life-element,  and  I  wrote  to  my 
brother  that  I  was  as  well  pleased  as  the 
fish  in  the  water;  I  was  inexpressibly 
happy." 

He  had  found  his  mission,  the  uplifting 
of  humanity  by  education.  Realizing  his 
need  of  definite  instruction  regarding  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods,  he  visited 
Yverdon  to  see  the  work  of  Pestalozzi. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  Model  School  to 
teach.  His  success  was  marked,  but  he 
felt  more  keenly  than  ever  his  deficiencies 
in  knowledge.  After  two  years  of  teach- 
ing in  this  school,  he  engaged  in  private 
study,  having  charge  of  the  education  of 
three  boys.      Becoming  tinctured  with  the 
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views  of  Rousseau  he  isolated  his  pupils 
from  the  world — ^but  experience  soon 
brought  his  better  judgment  into  play. 
Realizing  more  deeply  than  ever  his  own 
lack  in  knowledge,  he  went  with  his  three 
pupils  to  Yverdon,  that  all  might  have  in- 
spiration direct  from  the  fountain  head  of 
Pestalozzianism.  Here  Froebel,  with  keen 
intuition,  felt  alike  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  in  Pestalozzi's  system,  realizing  it 
could  not  give  full  development  to  all  the 
powers  of  the  pupil.  After  leaving  Yver- 
don, he  discontinued  teaching  that  he  might 
extend  his  knowledge  by  taking  a  univer- 
sity course  at  Gottingen. 

One  writer  in  comparing  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  says,  "  Froebel,  the  pupil  of  Pestal- 
ozzi, and  a  genius  like  his  master,  com- 
pleted the  reformer's  system.  Taking  the 
results  at  which  Pestalozzi  had  arrived 
through  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
Froebel  developed  the  ideas  involved  in 
them,  not  by  further  experience,  but  by 
deduction  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  thus 
he  attained  to  the  conception  of  true  human 
development  and  to  the  requirements  of 
true  education." 

To  act  for  the  people,  even  to  the  extent 
of  offering  his  life  for  their  welfare,  be- 
came his  self-appointed  duty,  and  we  find 
him  serving  for  the  Prussian  cause  in  1813. 
As  in  forestry,  he  had  found  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  life,  so 
he  found  it  in  the  military  discipline,  where 
the  individual  promotes  the  welfare  of  all 
by  union  with  all,  in  a  common  cause  and 
under  common  law — the  individual  in  turn 
receiving  benefit  from  the  benefit  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Froebel  became 
curator  of  a  museum,  that  he  might  extend 
his  knowledge  and  so  be  better  fitted  for 
the  vocation  of  teaching.  Then  resuming 
his  teaching  with  three  lads  as  pupils,  as 
one  writer  tells,  "  In  a  peasant's  house  in 
Griesheim,  and  later  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Keilhau,  was  opened  the  first 
school  upon  that  new  method  which  its 
founder  hoped  would  become  the  vivifying 
influence  to  regenerate  the  German  nation." 
Here  he  had  the  devoted  assistance  of  two 
disciples,  who  had  served  in  the  war  with 
him,  Langethal  and  Middendorf,  and  also 
another  disciple,  Barop. 

The  school  prospered  as  to  members, 
suffered  as  to  means  of  support  and  was 
persecuted  by  envy  and  misrepresentation. 
But  loyalty  and  faith  held  their  own,  and  a 
like  institution  was  founded  in  Switzer- 
land. This  did  not  flourish  as  an  institu- 
tion, bu:  from  its  recognition  by  the  Swiss 
government  was  begun  at  Burgdorf,  Froe- 
bel's   work   of   training  teachers   and   his 


education  of  little  children.  This  school 
flourished,  there  being  at  one  time  sixty 
teachers  sent  by  the  Government  of  Berne 
for  training. 

At  this  time,  Froebel  wrote  his  book 
entitled  "Education  of  Man,"  which  con- 
tains his  theories  regarding  life  and  educa- 
tion. Having  been  a  teacher,  he  felt  that 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  child,  before  the 
regular  school  age,  was,  if  not  misdirected, 
at  least  nondirected  through  lack  of  sys- 
tematic guidance  in  companionship  with 
many  others  of  his  own  age  and  abilities, 
and  from  this  realization  came  the  found- 
ing of  the  kindergarten,  a  supplement  to 
the  mothers'  care  in  the  home,  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  teacher's  work  in  later  school 
work. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  started  in  the 
village  of  Blankenburg,  near  Keilhau,  in 
1840.  It  influenced  educational  ideas  as  an 
institution  till  1844,  when  it  had  to  be  dis- 
continued for  lack  of  funds.  Nevertheless, 
Froebel  continued  his  work  of  training 
teachers  until  his  death  in  1852.  In  1849, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure,  as  a 
patroness  of  the  kindergarten,  a  woman  of 
education  and  means,  the  Baroness  von 
Marenholz-Bulow.  She,  hearing  of  him 
as  an  eccentric  old  man  who  loved  to  play 
with  children,  viewed  his  companionship 
with  them,  and  recognized  that  his  was  the 
purpose  of  a  loving,  wise  and  gifted  student 
of  human  nature — one  of  the  world's  true 
reformers. 

In  1 85 1,  the  deathblow  to  Froebel's  hopes 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  ideas  during  his 
lifetime  was  given  by  the  government's 
prohibiting  the  continuance  of  kindergar- 
tens in  Prussia.  Never  did  misunderstand- 
ing work  a  greater  injustice.  Froebel,  be- 
coming confused  in  the  mind  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  with  his  nephew  Karl 
Froebel,  who  as  a  socialist  and  atheist 
wrote  articles  against  government  and  re- 
ligion, was  accused  of  heresy  to  govern- 
ment and  to  faith.  Protests  were  entered 
by  those  who  knew  Froebel's  ideas  and 
hopes,  but  not  till  ten  years  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1852,  was  the  kinder- 
garten reestablished.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Madame  Marenholz  von  Bulow, 
who  secured  the  rescinding  of  the  prohib- 
itory decree  in  1862. 

May  we  not  feel  thankful  the  kindergar- 
ten has  flourished  in  this  land  of  ours,  ful- 
filling the  hopes  of  its  founder,  who,  as 
Dr.  Hailman  tells  us,  in  an  essay,  "  pointed 
to  the  United  States  of  America"  as  the 
country  best  fitted  by  virtue  of  its  spirit  of 
freedom,  the  true   Christianity,   and  pure 
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family  life,  to  receive  his  educational  mes- 
sage and  to  profit  thereby? 

To  consider  Froebel's  ideas  as  they  affect 
thought  and  educational  efforts  at  the  pres- 
ent day: 

Froebel  was  preeminently  a  philosopher, 
and  from  his  philosophic  insight,  combined 
with  patient  judgment  in  practically  apply- 
ing this  insight  to  the  education  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  has  come 
the  kindergarten. 

As  a  philosopher  he  began  his  first  ques- 
tioning when  he  sought  in  his  early  child- 
hood days  for  the  inner  unity  of  life.  He 
felt  that  though  life  seemed  composed  of 
contradictions,  oppositions,  isolations,  none 
such  existed  as  permanencies,  but  only  as 
processes  toward  a  higher  unification.  He 
saw  the  seeming  opposition  of  nature  and 
man— of  physical  and  spiritual  being- — of 
individual  as  against  individual— of  indi- 
vidual as  against  the  social  whole.  As  he 
believed  that  all  creation  is  from  the  one 
God,  expressing  the  nature  of  the  one  God, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  one  God,  so  all 
diversity  is  only  different  expressions  of 
the  one  Life,  creating  and  permeating  all 
creation. 

To  quote  his  words:  "It  is  the  destiny 
and  life-work  of  all  things  ...  to  reveal 
God  in  their  external  and  transient  being. 
It  is  the  special  destiny  and  life-work  of 
man,  as  an  intelligent  and  rational  being, 
to  become  conscious  of  the  divine  effluence 
in  him,  of  his  destiny  and  life-work  and 
to  reveal  it  in  his  own  life  with  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom."  The  educational 
application  of  the  principle  of  Unity  Froe- 
bel has  made  in — 

The  symbolism  of  the  kindergarten  in 
relation  to  nature. 

The  emphasis  on  development  in  life  of 
the  individual,  the  emphasis  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  to  the  social 
whole,  and  upon  the  dependence  of  all 
things  on  God. 

As  to  the  symbolism  of  nature,  Froebel 
believed  that  nature  is  a  lower  form  of  life 
than  humanity;  and  being  a  form  of  life, 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws;  has  strong 
correspondence  in  characteristics;  has 
been,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  book 
to  mankind  wherein  can  be  read  character- 
istics akin  to  mankind's  own;  therefore 
Froebel  knew  it  could  well  be  used  with 
the  child  to  help  him  to  understand  the 
laws  and  relationships  of  his  own  life.  To 
quote  his  words :  "  All  nature  is  a  unit  in 
herself,  yet  but  part  of  a  far  greater  whole. 
Little  by  little  you  may  teach  your  child  to 
know  her  ways  and  live  in  harmony  with 
her;  and  then,  in  turn,  help  him  through 


her,  to  find  those  verities  within  himself  of 
which  all  outward  things  are  but  the  type." 

In  the  life  of  the  bird,  and  of  other  wild 
and  domesticated  animals,  Froebel  believes 
the  child  can  see  something  of  his  relation- 
ship to  his  parents,  their  care  for  himself, 
and  in  the  playing  of  the  game  the  sense 
of  this  relationship  is  intensified. 

As  the  child  learns  that  all  he  sees  in 
creation  comes  from  one  God,  is  protected 
by  God,  has  only  well-being  and  growth 
through  conforming  to  the  laws  of  its  be- 
ing to  which  God  has  made  it  subject,  so 
he  learns  that  he,  as  one  of  creation,  is 
made  by  the  same  God,  protected  by  Him, 
and  must  obey  as  implicitly — consciously 
as  a  human  being,  as  well  as  unconsciously 
— ^the  laws  of  his  being,  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual,  to  which  God  has  made  him 
subject. 

A  most  clear  writer  on  the  kindergarten 
philosophy  says,  "  It  is  well  ...  to  re- 
member that  FroebeFs  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *the  symbolism  of  nature'  is  not  a 
particular  one,  but  has  been  shared  by 
many  great  and  devout  thinkers— one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  theologians.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  repeatedly  expressing  the 
thought  that  sensible  things  by  a  necessity 
of  their  own  nature,  are  constantly  testi- 
fying to  us  that  which  it  most  concerns 
us  to  know  of  the  mysteries  of  our  own 
life,  and  of  God's  relation  to  us." 

Froebel,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Renaissance  period  regarding  education, 
held  that  true  education  is  from  within 
out,  the  self-activity  of  the  learner  being 
the  essential — ^the  office  of  the  teacher  be- 
ing that  of  a  gardener  who  supplies  proper 
conditions  to  bring  the  inner-hidden  seed 
to  its  full  perfection  of  flowering.  With 
such  a  belief,  Froebel  necessarily  laid  g^eat 
stress  on  development,  and  the  emphasis 
which  he  places  upon  development  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  following  extracts  from  his  book,  "  The 
Education  of  Man": 

"We  grant  space  and  time  to  young 
plants  and  animals  because  we  know  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  that  live  in 
them,  they  will  develop  properly  and  grow 
well;  young  animals  and  plants  are  given 
rest,  and  arbitrary  interference  with  their 
growth  is  avoided,  because  it  is  known  that 
the  opposite  practice  would  disturb  their 
pure  unfolding  and  sound  development ;  but 
the  young  human  being  is  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  wax,  a  lump  of  clay,  which  man 
can  mold  into  what  he  pleases." 

"  Man,  humanity  in  man,  as  an  external 
manifestation,  should  be  looked  upon  not 
as  perfectly  developed,   not   as   fixed   and 
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Stationary,  but  as  steadily  and  progresively 
growing,  in  a  state  of  ever-living  develop- 
ment, ever  ascending  from  one  stage  of 
culture  to  another,  toward  its  aim  which 
partakes  of  the  infinite  and  eternal." 

"  In  man's  entire  cultivation  it  is  highly 
important  that  his  development  should  pro- 
ceed continuously  from  one  point,  and  that 
this  continuous  progress  be  seen  and  ever 
guarded.  It  is  highly  pernicious  to  con- 
sider the  stages  of  human  development — 
infant,  child,  boy  or  girl,  youth  or  maiden, 
man  or  woman,  old  man  or  matron — ^as 
really  distinct,  and  not,  as  life  shows  them, 
in  unbroken  transitions." 

"How  different  could  this  be  in  every 
respect,  if  parents  were  to  consider  that 
each  successive  stage  depends  on  the  vigor- 
ous, complete,  and  characteristic  develop- 
ment of  each  and  all  preceding  stages  of 
life!" 

"This  disregard  of  the  value  of  earlier, 
and  particularly  of  the  earliest,  stages  of 
development  with  reference  to  later  ones, 
prepares  for  the  future  teacher  and  edu- 
cator of  the  boy  difficulties  which  it  will 
be  scarcely  possible  to  overcome.  In  the 
first  place,  the  boy  so  conditioned  has  also 
a  notion  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
wholly  without  the  instruction  and  training 
ot  the  preceding  stage  of  development;  in 
the  second  place,  he  is  much  injured  and 
weakened  by  having  placed  before  himself 
at  an  early  period  an  extraneous  aim  for 
imitation  and  exertion,  such  as  preparation 
for  a  certain  calling  or  sphere  of  activity. 
The  child,  the  boy,  man  indeed,  should 
know  no  other  endeavor  but  to  be  at  every 
stage  of  development  wholly  what  this 
stage  calls  for.  Then  will  each  successive 
stage  spring  like  a  new  shoot  from  a 
healthy  bud;  and  at  each  successive  stage, 
he  will  with  the  same  endeavor  again  ac- 
complish the  requirements  of  this  stage; 
for  only  the  adequate  development  of  man 
at  each  preceding  stage  can  affect  and  bring 
about  adequate  development  at  each  suc- 
ceeding later  stage." 

The  third  application  of  Froebel's  prin- 
ciple of  Unity  to  education  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  the  social  whole. 

Froebel  considered  the  individual  not 
only  as  a  part  of  the  social  whole,  but  as 
he  termed  it,  also  "member-whole."  A 
member  of  the  whole,  and  yet  partaking  of 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
whole.  No  material  illustration  serves 
well  to  express  this  relationship.  The  idea 
of  organic  unity  is  the  best  illustration,  but 
it  is  faulty,  for — to  take  the  illustration  of 
the   organic    unity   of   the   plant — ^a   leaf. 


though  it  is  a  part  of  the  plant,  does  not 
partake  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  whole 
plant,  though  it  is  affected  by  and  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  plant.  Froebd's 
idea  of  unity  as  applied  to  the  individual 
and  social  whole  is  higher  than  that  of 
organic  unity. 

He  considers  that  each  human  being  has 
two  natures,  a  selfish  nature  and  a  social 
nature.  The  selfish  nature  is  isolating; 
the  social  nature  is  that  which  makes  fis 
one  with  every  other  being  in  creation,  and 
as  such  it  is  the  real  and  abiding  self,  the 
God  within  each  one.  This  social  nature, 
best  termed  spiritual  nature  of  feeling  and 
thought  and  will,  constitutes  our  unity.  It 
is  through  this  spiritual  nature,  common  to 
all,  that  (as  one  writer  expresses  it) 
"  white  men,  red  men  and  black  men,  men 
of  the  tropics  and  men  of  the  poles,  may 
learn  to  think  the  same  thoughts  and  obey 
the  same  ideals." 

Therefore  every  game  that  is  played  in 
the  kindergarten  emphasizing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  to  society  is  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  in  the  soul  of  the  child 
a  bond  of  sympathy  for  human  life  wher- 
ever he  touches  it,  and  a  knowledge  of,  and 
love  of  living  to  the  highest  ideals  that 
humanity  has  framed  in  the  institutions  of 
family,  trade  and  state. 

The  fourth  application  of  the  principle 
of  unity,  that  of  the  dependence  of  all  crea- 
tion upon  God.  Froebel  shows  how,  from 
the  child's  first  questioning  as  to  who  made 
all  things  to  live  and  grow,  and  all  forces 
to  act,  he  is  learning  of  God's  loving 
power.  The  wind  in  its  mystery,  the  food 
which  nourishes  him,  the  prayer  taught  in 
the  home,  the  worship  of  many  in  the 
church,  all  are  used  by  Froebel,  in  addition 
to  life  with  nature,  as  means  of  awakening 
the  child's  soul  to  a  sense  of  loving  trust  in 
the  beneficent  omnipotence  of  God,  the 
Father,  of  whose  nature  he  partakes. 

Froebel  has  written  a  book  of  plays  for 
mothers  and  children,  so  true  to  child-life, 
so  responsive  to  the  needs  of  mothers,  that 
it  has  been  termed  by  one  deep  student  of 
child-life  the  greatest  book  for  little  chil- 
dren and  mothers  in  the  world. 

A  poem  from  this  book  will  show  the 
character  of  religious  influence  Froebel 
would  have  the  mother  give  her  child: 

"What  is  it,  mother,  sometimes  speaks  to  me. 

Like  something  dear  and  sweet  I  cannot  sec  ? 

That  seems  to  smile  when  I  am  all  alone. 

With  love  as  kind  and  gentle  as  your  own  ?  ** 

"Child,  when  your  mother's  face  you  cannot 

see, 

There  is  a  living  presence  still  with  thee; 

And  when  your  mother's  voice  you  cannot 

hear 
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There  still  is  something  whispering  in  your 
ear; 

"Be  good,  be  glad,  be  thankful  for  the  love 
That  never  leaves,  but  smiles  from  heaven 

above. 
Within  thy  heart  abides  that  presence  bright, 
The  gift  of  God  to  guide  my  child  aright." 

In  "  Education  of  Man  "  Froebel  tells  us, 
"The  life  of  man  shoves  him  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  spiritual  self  of  his  own;  that 
this  spiritual  self  has  its  origin  in  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  depends  on  this  Being, 
in  which  all  things  have  their  origin,  and 
on  which  all  things  depend." 

Froebel  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but 
he  was  equally  strong  as  a  psychologist, 
theoretically  and  practically.  From  a  study 
of  childhood,  he  saw  the  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  life,  that  of  activity.  From 
Froebel,  we  learn  that  "  the  first  utterances 
of  the  instinct  of  activity  come  without  any 
effort  on  his  (the  child's)  part."  He  ad'- 
vises  parents  thus :  "  Strengthen  and  de- 
velop this  instinct;  give  to  your  child  the 
highest  he  now  needs;  permit  him  to  add 
his  power  to  your  work  so  that  he  may  not 
only  gain  the  consciousness  of  his  power, 
but  learn  to  appreciate  its  limitations." 

Froebel  saw  that,  in  childhood,  activity 
takes  mainly  the  form  of  play.  He  tells  us, 
"  Play  is  mainly  the  highest  phase  of  child 
development — that  a  child  who  plays  thor- 
oughly, with  self-active  determination,  per- 
severingly  until  physical  fatigue  forbids, 
will  surely  be  a  thorough  determined  man, 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  himself  and  others,"  and 
that  **  the  plays  of  childhood  are  the  germ- 
inal leaves  of  all  later  life — for  the  whole 
man  is  shown  and  developed  in  these,  in  his 
tenderest  dispositions,  in  his  innermost 
tendencies." 

Froebel  saw  that  in  their  play  children 
are  largely  imitative,  and',  beginning  with 
this  common  and  native  characteristic  of 
children  in  their  playing,  he  has  utilized 
imitation  in  the  kindergarten  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  most  recent  psychological  de- 
ductions. Miss  Blow  tells  us  that  most  of 
Froebel's  plays  are  imitative  "  in  the  sense 
that  the  child  either  reproduces  the  activi- 
ties of  persons  and  things  about  him  or 
dramatizes  and  thus  relives  events  in  his 
own  history."  She  also  states,  "  The  first 
form  of  reproduction  is  imitation.  Hence, 
imitation  is  the  true  point  of  departure  both 
for  educational  psychology  and  a  wise  nur- 
ture of  childhood."  Froebel  uses  imitation 
in  his  plays  as  an  aid  to  the  child's  under- 
standing external  conditions  and  causes  and 
as  an  aid  in  his  acquisition  of  language,  in 
the  development  of  his  conscience,  reason, 
self-consciousness  and  originality — all  the 


legitimate  outcomes  of  the  use  of  imitation, 
in  due  proportion  and  at  the  right  time. 

As  a  psychologist  of  childhood,  Froebel 
is  not  surpassed  by  even  the  most  advanced 
of  present-day  discoverers.  His  plays  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  child's  senses,  his 
comments  upon  the  value  of  cultivating 
these  as  aids  in  developing  correct  percep- 
tions and  judgment  are  excellent;  his 
understanding  of  the  value  of  self-expres- 
sion, social  influence  in  play,  work,  and  or- 
ganization is  endorsed  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities regarding  child-life.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, he  is  in  accord  with  the  sanest 
and  most  inspiring  reasonings  of  the 
deepest  thinkers.  As  a  practical  thinker, 
he  has  shown  genius  in  his  contributions  to 
educational  methods  for  little  children. 

A  believer  in  God  and  his  loving  Father- 
hood— ^in  humanity  as  bound  together  in 
mutual  love  and  endeavor  to  be  like  the 
Father — ^he  was  a  man  who  felt  at  all  times 
a  tenderness  for  all  life,  and  one  who  gave 
unselfishly  to  humanity,  both  love  and  ser- 
vice. As  an  influence  for  spiritual  living, 
his  personal  life  and  work  and  his  invalu- 
able contribution  to  childhood  and  the 
world  of  the  kindergarten  attest  his  right  to 
be  called  one  of  the  world's  greatest  bene- 
factors. 

The  kindergarten,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  growth  of  the 
child  in  his  entire  nature — physical,  mental 
and  spiritual — according  to  the  laws  of  his 
nature.  This  growth  is  to  be  attained 
under  the  wise  superintendence  of  a  loving, 
intelligent  and  trained  teachci-,  and  with  the 
companionship  of  playmates  and  cowork- 
ers of  his  own  age  approximately  who  have 
therefore  like  abilities,  rights  and  duties. 

The  teacher,  as  a  skilled  gardener,  has 
aids  for  the  development  of  the  child,  and 
among  these  are  the  practical  ones  of 
games,  stories,  songs,  science — the  geo- 
metric forms  called  the  Gifts  of  the  Kinder- 
garten— and  the  handwork  termed  Kinder- 
garten Occupations,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  value. 

We  have  Games  in  the  kindergarten 
whose  object  is  to  direct  the  child's  activity, 
as  in  running,  skipping,  marching.  As  has 
been  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  we  have  also 
games  which  help  the  child  to  comprehend 
the  life  around  him,  as  the  activities  of  ani- 
mals, his  own  relationships,  and  also  the 
experiences  of  his  own  life  which  have 
most  impressed  him.  Still  other  games  are 
purely  creative  ones,  the  working  out  of 
the  child's  imagination  in  play.  In  the 
nursery  the  games  are  often  restricted  to 
the  playing  of  one  child  by  himself,  and  in 
the  kindergarten  the  greater  emphasis  is  on 
social  games  where  each  child  has  some 
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part  of  acting  or  singing,  and  the  repre- 
sentations are  greatly  of  activities  of  life 
which  require  the  concerted  action  of  many. 
Games  are  most  important  in  the  child's 
education,  and  their  value  is  being  appre- 
ciated not  alone  in  the  kindergarten  but 
grade  work  also,  educationally  as  well  as 
recreatively. 

Stories  also  have  a  most  important  func- 
tion in  the  education  of  the  child.  In  the 
kindergarten  we  have  stories  which  reflect 
the  child's  own  experience — stories  which 
are  nature-stories — these  being  to  the  little 
child,  as  one  writer  says,  the  "  doorway  of 
natural  science."  We  have  stories  of  the 
past  as  of  heroes  of  historic  fame,  especially 
of  the  child's  own  country;  also  myths  and 
fairy-tales  which  have  been  created  by  the 
child-race.  All  these  speak  potently  to  the 
heart  of  the  child  of  to-day,  causing  him 
to  have  a  sense  of  the  wonderful,  and  a 
longing  to  be  powerful  and  brave,  as  the 
hero  of  whom  he  hears  and  tells. 

Stories  in  the  kindergarten  are  told  and 
re-told  by  kindergartner  and  children,  thus 
cultivating  the  power  of  language-expres- 
sion ;  giving  permanent  knowledge  of  facts ; 
and  best  of  all  arousing  the  Soul,  through 
the  radiance  on  it  of  ideals,  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  duty  to  obey  the  whisperings  of  con- 
science. 

I  can  well  state  the  value  of  Song  to  the 
little  child  in  the  following  condensed  sum- 
mary by  a  writer  on  the  kindergarten: 
"  Froebel  urges  mothers  to  sing  much  them- 
selves; to  encourage  children  to  sing,  to 
call  their  attention  to  differences  of 
rhythm,  to  incite  them  to  distinguish  be- 
tween musical  tones,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  originate  little  melodies."  In  the 
kindergarten  the  child's  musical  education 
is  also  accomplished  by  the  further  use  of 
song,  and  by  the  use  of  rhythm  in  connec- 
tion with  different  movements,  as  in  march- 
ing: and  in  games.  Most  important  in  edu- 
cation is  song — in  this  soul  is  aroused  and 
soul  is  expressed.  One  writer  tells  us, 
"  Plato  would  have  us  use  in  the  education 
of  young  and  old  alike,  only  the  strain  of 
freedom,  the  strain  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
strain  of  courage,  and  the  strain  of  tem- 
perance" — realizing  that  music  noble  in 
sentiment  is  most  powerful  to  arouse 
nobility  of  motive  and  conduct. 

The  Science  work  of  the  kindergarten 
lays  stress  on  the  life  of  plant  and  animal. 
The  child  gains  knowlede^e  of  the  life  of 
the  plant  in  its  growth  from  the  seed  to  its 
flowering;  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant,  as 
it  living  and  intact  appeals  to  the  child's 
sense  of  sight,  touch,  and  smell.  He  also 
learns  of  the  life  of  wild  and  domesticated 
animals,  learns  to  group  them  by  simple  but 


correct  classification  into  their  different 
families,  and  also  learns  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  native.  But  beyond  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  plant  and  animal,  Froebel 
places  the  value  of  arousing  the  child's  love 
of  the  life  of  plant  and  animal,  and  his 
sense  of  care  for  their  welfare.  He  ex- 
presses this  most  clearly  in  the  following 
words : 

"  If  to  a  child's  sole  care  is  left 
Something  which  of  that  care  bereft 
Would  quickly  pine  and  fade, 
The  joy  of  nurture  he  will  learn, 
A  rich  experience,  which  will  turn 
His  inner  life  to  aid." 

The  use  of  the  geometric  forms  called 
Gifts  gives  knowledge  of  type-forms  and 
division  of  these  forms,  and  thus  is  given 
a  preparation  for  later  work  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  modeling,  and  geometry.  The  use 
of  the  gifts  by  the  child,  aids  development 
of  observation,  comparison,  memory,  judg- 
ment— and  the  power  of  original  creation 
as  the  desired  aim  of  all  work  with  the 
gifts. 

The  hand-work  of  the  kindergarten  con- 
sists of  twelve  Occupations,  as  planned  by 
Froebel  and  several  others,  such  as  chain- 
working  with  papers,  Raphia-work,  painting 
which  have  been  found  also  helpful.  The 
Froebellian  occupations  are  perforating, 
sewing,  drawing,  interweaving  and  inter- 
lacing, weaving,  folding,  cutting,  peasework, 
cardboard,  modeling  and  clay  modeling. 
These  Froebellian  occupations  commence 
with  the  making  of  the  point  in  perforating, 
then  to  the  line  in  sewing,  drawing,  inter- 
weaving and  interlacing,  then  the  making 
of  the  surface  in  weaving,  the  modifications 
of  surface  in  folding  and  cutting — ^thc 
bounding  of  solids  in  peasework  and  card- 
board medeling — and  the  making  of  the 
solid  itself  in  clay  modeling. 

The  benefit  of  the  Occupations  is  in  the 
developing  of  skill  of  hand,  in  the  gaining 
by  the  child  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  form  and  the  fundamental  colors,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  eye  and  of  creative  pow^er 
in  making  objects  of  use  and  of  beauty. 
They  are,  therefore,  a  preparation  for  later 
work  in  industrial  and  fine  arts.  As  a 
preparation  for  industrial  arts,  each  occupa- 
tion can  be  adapted  to  making  miniature 
reproductions  of  objects  of  use,  as  in  fold- 
ing, cutting  and  sewing  of  utilitarian  ob- 
jects. 

The  main  object  of  the  Occupations  in- 
dustrially is  not  to  give  knowledge  of  adult 
industries,  but  to  arouse  a  proper  spirit 
towards  work — to  cause  close  observation 
on  the  child's  part,  to  give  a  perception  of 
the  relation  of  form  to  use — and  to  develop 
the   power  of   imitative,   and  best   of   all. 
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creative  adaptation  of  form  to  use.  These 
essential  values  well  belong  also  to  the 
later  grade  work  in  manual  training,  with 
the  added  vJilues  of  greater  accuracy  being 
required  in  the  making  of  objects  and  the 
emphasis  laid  on  methods  to  attain  desired 
results.  As  a  preparation  for  later  work  in 
Fine  Arts  the  kindergarten  Occupations  lay 
stress  on  color  combinations,  and  the  spac- 
ing of  elements  of  form ;  as  point,  line,  sur- 
face, and  the  making  of  solids  as  in  clay. 

With  the  color-work,  the  colors,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  are 
used  with  their  tints,  but  not  often  their 
shades.  These  are  combined  at  times  with 
gray,  standard  and  tint  and  occasionally 
shade — also  with  black,  white  and  brown. 

In  use  of  form  in  the  kindergarten  as  a 
preparation  for  later  fine  arts  work,  the 
element  of  the  line  is  used  in  repetition, 
and  grouping  by  various  combinations  of 
numbers;  also  by  variations  in  length  of 
lines  in  repetition,  and  grouping  suggesting 
perspective;  and  in  the  modification  of  line 
into  objects  of  nature  and  manufacture,  in 
repetition,  grouping  and  different  sizes  of 
same  object  and  of  different  objects. 

Then  we  have  the  spacing  of  elements  of 
point,  line  and  mass  modified  into  natural 
objects,  as  in  an  evening  scene,  the  point 
will  be  the  moon,  the  line  modified  into  the 
tree,  and  the  mass  into  the  hill.  This  is 
done  in  the  kindergarten  with  material  ap- 
propriate to  the  child's  skill  of  hand,  as 
with  paper  cut  by  himself  into  various 
forms,  and  then  pasted  by  himself  in  the 
one  scene  so  as  to  cultivate  his  sense  of 
proper  spacing,  and  proper  color  combina- 
tions. The  Occupations  cultivate  the 
child's  sense  of  the  beautiful  by  directing 
him  to  observation  of  nature  in  her  com- 
binations of  color,  and  in  her  beauty  of 
form. 

The  gifts  or  geometric  forms  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  also  a  preparation  for 
later  work  in  industrial  and  fine  arts  by 
their  use  in  the  representing  of  utilitarian 
objects  according  to  prescribed  measure- 
ments and  in  the  making  of  beauty  forms 
which  emphasize  symmetry. 

These  are  the  tools  of  the  kindergarten. 
They  are  that  portion  of  the  kindergarten 
which  to  the  uninitiated  and  to  the  super- 
ficial kindergartner  also,  constitute  the 
kindergarten.  They  are  truly  as  dead 
matter,  unless  made  alive  by  heart,  mind 
and  soul  energy  of  the  kindergarten  acting 
on  the  child,  as  the  tool  of  the  sculptor 
not  made  powerful  by  his  genius.  It  is 
necessary  that  their  purpose  and  modes  of 
use  be  known  thoroughly  for  the  sake  of 
skill;  but  would  we  know  the  kindergarten 
in  its  living  motive  power,  we  must  look 


to  the  cause  of  all  endeavor,  the  child — his 
harmonious  adjustment  to  the  good  the 
world  contains,  and  his  character-develop- 
ment, that  he  may  be  a  contributor  to  the 
world's  progress — and  we  must  look  to  the 
Kindergarten.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the 
latter  except  to  say  the  ideal  kindergartner 
has  never  been  found,  as  her  qualities  are 
said  to  be  these:  The  music  of  St.  Cecilia, 
the  art  of  Raphael,  the  dramatic  genius  of 
Rachel,  the  administrative  ability  of  Crom- 
well, the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  meekness 
of  Moses,  and  the  patience  of  Job." 
The  child  is  a  wonder  and  discoverer 
in  this  world — a  bundle  of  impulses, 
good  and  bad,  from  human  heredity, 
and  a  soul  waking  into  consciousness  and 
power  from  divine  heredity — do  we  not  all 
know  him?  De  we  not  believe  "the  hope 
of  the  world  lies  in  the  children"?  And 
can  we  as  parents  and  teachers  have  a 
greater  mission  than  that  of  helping  these 
lives  to  grow  to  a  truer,  worthier  power 
and  purpose? 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


THERE  were  four  of  the  departments 
announced  for  8 :30  a.  m.  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  Three  of  them  were  in  ses- 
sion with  good  attendance.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  Manual  Training  Section 
was  small,  and  a  brief  formal  meeting  was 
held  at  which  Prof.  Edward  C.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Pittsburg,  was  elected  president,  and  Supt. 
Grant  Norris,  of  Braddock,  secretary  for 
the  ensuing  year.  .  The  paper  presented 
was  that  of  Prof.  C.  B.  Connelly,  of  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  of  Pittsburg, 
upon 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  A 
SCIENTIFIC  OF  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

After  the  Civil  War  great  changes  were 
brought  about  all  over  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  Industrial  circles.  The  spirit 
and  life  of  the  people,  their  ideas  and  in- 
spirations, were  on  an  entirely  different 
plan  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  years 
preceding  the  war.  And  no  change  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  rapid  transformation 
made  by  schools  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology.  The  industrial  development 
had  reached  the  limit  of  its  practicability 
unless  the  industrial  enterprises  were  or- 
ganized and  directed  with  more  scientific 
knowldege  and  skill.  Hence  we  have  the 
Science  and  Technical  School  steadily  com- 
ing to  the  front — ^preparing  men  to  do  spe- 
cial lines  of  work.  They  study  funda- 
mental principles,  compare  experiences  of 
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others,  and  with  this  for  a  foundation,  go 
forth  to  their  own  practical  experience  and, 
if  they  are  progressive,  add  to  the  informa- 
tion gained  by  predecessors. 

Some  one  has  said — *'  An  engineering 
course  is  primarily  and  principally  an  edu- 
cational and  not  an  engineering  problem." 
The  earlier  the  age  at  which  conceptions 
are  acquired  the  more  freely  and  forcefully 
they  will  be  used  in  later  life.  Every  in- 
structor will  admit  that  there  is  high  value 
in  early  familiarity  with  the  subjects  of 
study.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say 
Manual  Training  is  a  good  preparation  for 
a  scientific  or  engineering  course.  It  would 
be  a  poor  student  of  English  or  mathematics 
who  did  not  begin  to  study  alphabet  or 
number  until  he  was  sixteen  or  eightecji 
years  of  age,  and  he  in  fact  does  not  ac- 
quire the  alphabet  of  science  if  no  Manual 
Training  is  taught  in  the  public  school 
grades.  A  child  of  grammar  school  years 
is  just  as  capable  of  understanding  the 
principle  of  the  lever  as  some  of  his  seniors 
in  college.  And  a  child  of  the  same  age 
can  appreciate  the  principle  of  an  arch,  and 
absorb  the  reasoning  of  perspective.  The 
advantage  to  a  boy  taught  these  things  is 
of  a  value  only  to  be  realized  by  himself  as 
he  develops  and  works  on  his  special 
course. 

The  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work 
not  only  gives  knowledge  of  utensils,  size 
and  use,  value  and  care  of  tools;  but  pro- 
motes accuracy,  neatness,  watchfulness  of 
detail,  and  dexterity,  all  of  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  manipulation  and  study  of  a 
science.  The  tools  are  the  only  text-books 
used  and  the  test  of  scholarshio  is  in  their 
intelligent  manipulation.  "To  realize  the 
potency  of  man  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
trast the  two  states  of  man — ^the  one  with- 
out tools  and  the  other  with  tools."  The 
power  to  observe  and  create  is  developed  by 
the  steady  upward  trend  of  the  work.  The 
subject  is  suggested,  the  essentials  analyzed 
and  a  form  built  upon  them,  the  mental  pic- 
ture conveyed  by  means  of  drawing.  By 
such  processes  the  construction  becomes  an 
embodied  thought  and  the  child,  without 
realizing  it,  becomes  creative. 

"Real  Manual  Training  is  not  a  matter 
of  simply  doing  different  things."  Some  of 
the  results  of  such  a  course  are : 

1.  Quick  and  clear  observation,  careful 
and  just  reflection,  the  instructive  habit  of 
deciding  promptly  cause  and  effect. 

2.  The  different  school  curricula  of  to- 
day give  preference  to  the  elementary 
geometry,  physics  and  mechanics  over  and 
above  the  traditional  grammar  school 
studies. 


3.  And  the  chief  argument  for  the  early 
acquirement  of  these  elements  is  the  in- 
valuable preparation  for  the  study  of  higher 
mathematics,  physics  and  applied  mechanics 
in  later  years. 

Long  practice  brings  accuracy,  accuracy 
of  thought  as  well  as  execution,  and  this 
takes  time.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
manipulation  in  Laboratory  work  the  first 
time  an  experiment  is  performed,  yet  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  repeat  an  exercise.  The 
pupil  needs  to  see  the  subject  from  as  many 
sides  as  possible,  to  think  it  over,  to  live 
with  it,  in  order  to  solve  problems  involv- 
ing the  principle. 

Comenius  thought  that  life  would  have  to 
be  lengthened  to  give  time  to  acquire  all 
knowledge.  The  idea  that  any  one  person 
can  possess  all  knowledge  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  and  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
vive it  now.  But  to  start  a  pupil  so  early 
in  life  with  the  matter  presented  in  a  way 
that  is  attractive,  and  that  can  be  compre- 
hended and  absorbed  by  the  child  so  that  he 
will  make  it  a  part  of  himself,  is  preparing 
him  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  recall 
the  date  when  he  did  not  fully  imderstand 
each  principle,  though  he  might  not  have 
known  its  technical  name. 

During  their  early  existence  the  various 
scientific  or  technical  schools  had  to  ac- 
cept such  students  as  they  could  procure, 
and  those  variously  prepared.  However 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  naturally 
called  for  the  preparatory  work  and  this 
was  recognized  and  followed  in  due  time. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  adjust  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  school  curriculum  where  it  will 
prove  itself  worthy  and  of  use. 

A  vast  majority  of  boys  do  not  get  beyond 
the  high  school,  or  even  the  grammar 
school,  with  their  education.  Now  we  say, 
if  a  boy  has  had  systematic  training 
through  all  the  grades  and  does  the  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  high  school,  even  if  he 
stops  with  the  grammar  school  he  has  a 
good  foundation  for  work  to  be  spent  spe- 
cially upon  Applied  Science. 

Manual  Training  gives  the  boy  such  fa- 
miliarity with  the  details  that  a  care  for 
little  things  is  developed.  It  also  prevents 
the  ridiculous  lack  of  common  sense  dis- 
played by  some  men  of  learning.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  technical  school,  stu- 
dents entered  without  any  knowledge  of 
either  drawing  or  constructive  tools.  As  a 
consequence  they  spent  a  large  proportion 
of  their  time  learning  elementary  drawing, 
and,  if  they  had  work  in  science  or  me- 
chanics, they  either  bungled  excessively  in 
attempts  to  execute  work  for  which  they 
were  not  fitted  or  spent  time  on  preparatory 
work.    They   wasted   time   doing   elemen- 
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tary  work,  now  covered  by  the  elements 
of  shop  work  and  mechanical  draughting 
as  taught  in  the  public  schools.  However, 
a  Manual  Training  school  is  not  a  technical 
school.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  that  im- 
pression. 

A  technically  trained  man  should  be  well 
versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  some 
branch  of  Applied  Science.  He  is  a  pro- 
essional  man.  More  manual  traininj?  grad- 
uates choose  the  professional  career  in 
preference  to  that  of  an  every-day  me- 
chanic, and  they  are  found  to  be  character- 
ized by  clear-thinking  and  a  fondness  for 
severe  student  work.  The  elements  are 
taught  in  the  manual  training  course.  The 
boy  becomes  an  adept  in  the  handling  of 
the  square,  triangles,  drawing  pen  and 
brush.  And  this  also  requires  accuracy, 
clearness  and  finish. 

The  Manual  Training  idea  for  our  public 
school  children  which  has  taken  such  a 
deep  hold  on  the  minds  of  thinking  people 
is  not  a  sudden  growth,  but  has  developed 
naturally  from  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  and  the 
educational  demands  of  our  time.  Our  age 
is  extremely  practical,  and  what  is  consid- 
ered practical  appeals  to  men,  hence  Man- 
ual Training  as  conducted  in  our  public 


schools  to-day  is  very  popular  and  is  grow- 
ing more  so  each  succeeding  year.  Its 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  is  only  as  an  element  of  general 
training  and  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
other  studies. 

Technical  schools  are  the  stimulation  of 
commerce  and  industry.  Where  skill  is 
developed  there  is  less  ignorance.  And 
the  less  the  ignorance  and  the  greater  the 
skill  the  greater  the  amount  of  material 
consumed  and  the  more  rapid  and  steady 
the  demand  for  it.  Our  technical  schools 
gather  in  a  class  of  students  that  exercise 
brain  power  of  a  high  order  and  are  able 
to  compete  with  classical  students.  We 
find  the  the  bachelor  of  science  equivalent 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts.  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  any  land  are  workers;  and 
it  is  now  recognized  that  a  broader  train- 
ing in  this  direction  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  a  demand  is  made  for  it  in  the  public 
school  system. 

After  all.  Manual  Training  is  the  means 
and  not  the  end.  The  Technical  School 
schould  in  some  measure  recognize  the 
need,  and  realize  that  the  brilliant  future 
before  it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Manual  Training  School. 


Official  Department. 


Dbpartmbnt  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  September,  1907.  j 

AN  error,  which  was  not  discovered  until 
the  blanks  were  sent  out,  was  made  in 
printing  blanks  (Forms  Nos.  41,  43)  for  affi- 
davit under  the  minimum  salary  Act.  It  oc- 
curs on  the  second  page,  at  the  beginning  of 
one  next  the  last  line  in  the  affidavit;  it  is 
printed  "June,  1907,"  when  it  should  be  June, 
1906.  The  date  should  be  changed  to  1906 
before  the  affidavit  is  executed. 


MINIMUM  SALARY.  ETC. 


To  Boards  of  School  Directors: 

On  June  15,  ISX>7,  Governor  Stuart  approved 
the  increase  in  the  school  appropriation  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  two  years  be- 
ginning June,  1907,  and  ending  June,  1909. 
Of  this  amount  two  hundred  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  set  apart  in  aid  of  township 
high  schools  and  an  equal  amount  in  aid  of 
borough  high  schools. 

Out  of  the  increased  appropriation  there  is 
to  be  paid  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries 
provided  for  in  the  minimum  salary  act  of 
May  31,  1907.  This  act  provides  in  section  i 
that  "the  salary  of  common  school  teachers 


in  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  receiving 
State  appropriation  shall  be  no  less  than  fifty 
dollars  per  month  in  all  cases  where  the 
teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent  or 
normal  school  certificate,  and  has  had  two 
years'  practice  and  presents  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  said  practice  for  said  time  from 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  said  teacher." 
The  act  further  provides  in  section  2  that 
"the  minimum  salary  shall  be  forty  dollars 
for  all  teachers  holding  certificates  of  less 
grade  than  required  under  section  i  of  this 
act,  and  that  the  State  shall  pay  the  amount 
of  increase  in  all  salaries  that  are  provided  for 
under  this  act  and  over  the  amount  of  salary 
paid  in  each  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth in  1906,  and  said  increase  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  increased  appropriation  to  common 
schools." 

Section  3  provides  that  "the  president  and 
secretary  of  school  districts,  where  the  pre- 
scribed salary  is  greater  than  that  paid  for  the 
school  year  beginning  June,  1906,  shall  certify 
under  oath  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  blanks  prepared  by  him 
the  number  of  teachers  with  the  salary  paid 
to  each  in  1906;  the  number  of  teachers  with 
the  salary  paid  to  each  for  the  year  for  which 
the  report  is  made ;  also  the  number  of  months 
in  the  school  term  for  said  year.  In  order  that 
any  district  may  participate  in  this  additional 
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appropriation,  its  report  must  he  on  Hie  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  October,  1907,  and  at  the 
same  time  annually  thereafter" 

School  appropriations  can  not  be  paid  before 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  have  been 
made.  In  other  words,  districts  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  school  appropriation 
unless  they  comply  with  the  Acts  of  Assembly 
fixing  the  minimum  term,  the  minimum  salary, 
the  scholarship  of  those  who  teach  and  other 
requirements  specified  in  the  school  laws. 
Hence,  although  the  minimum  salary  goes  into 
effect  in  June,  1907,  the  first  payment  of  school 
appropriation  under  this  act  can  not  be  made 
before  June,  1908.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
appropriation  in  aid  of  borough  high  schools 
made  by  the  legislature  of  1907. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  first  section  of  the 
act,  that  districts  which  fail  to  comply  with 
the  minimum  salary  requirement  will  forfeit 
their  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


ENTRANCE  OF  BEGINNERS. 

An  Act  regulating  the  entrance  of  beginners  into  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  school  boards  to  confine  the  en- 
trance of  beginners  into  the  public  schools  to 
certain  periods,  of  not  less  than  one  week 
each,  in  the  course  of  the  school  year:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  at  least  two  such  periods 
shall  be  fixed  upon,  and  that  beginners  be- 
coming six  years  of  age  in  the  interval  be- 
tween any  two  periods  shall  have  permission 
to  enter  within  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  interval.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  the  word  "beginner"  shall  mean  any 
child  of  school-age  that  cannot  read  and  write. 

Approved  May  31,  1907. 


TEACHERS'   COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


The  following  are  dates  and  places  at  which 
the  teachers'  annual  county  and  city  institutes 
will  be  held  for  the  year  1907. 

Allegheny   Pittsburg    Aug.  26. 

Erie   Erie  City   Aug.  26. 

Lackawanna   . .  .  Scranton   Sept.  30. 

Bradford    Towanda    Oct.  7. 

Lawrence    New  Castle    . .  .Oct.  7. 

Mercer    Mercer    Oct.  7. 

Lehigh   Allentown     . . .  .Oct.  14. 

Cameron   Emporium    . . .  .Oct.  21. 

Greene Waynesburg    .  .Oct.  21. 

Lebanon    Lebanon    Oct.  21. 

Northampton    . .  Easton    Oct.  21. 

Susquehanna    . .  Montrose    Oct.  21. 

Warren   Warren     Oct.  21. 
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[Septembbi, 

Berks 

.  Reading    

.Oct.  28. 

Bucks 

.  Doylestown    . . 

.Oct.  28. 

Carbon 

.  Mauch  Chunk 

.Oct.  28. 

Delaware    

.Media    

.Oct.  28. 

Huntingdon    . . 

.  Huntingdon    . . 

.Oct.  28. 

Luzerne 

.  Wilkes-Barrc   . 

.Oct.  28. 

McKean    : 

.  Smethport    . . . 

.Oct.  2%. 

Montgomery  .. 

.  Norristown   . . . 

.Oct.  28. 

Pike 

.  Matamoras   . . . 

.Oct.  28. 

Potter    

.Oct.  28. 

Chester    

.  West  Chester 

..Nov.  4. 

Tioga 

.  Wcllsboro     . . . 

.Nov.  4. 

Cambria    

.  Ebensburg    . . 

.Nov.  II. 

Lancaster    

.  Lancaster   . . . 

.Nov.  11. 

Monroe   

.  Stroudsburg   . 

.Nov.  11. 

Wayne    

.  Honcsdale    . . . 

.Nov.  II. 

Centre    

.  Bellefonte    . . 

.Nov.  18. 

Dauphin    

.  Harrisburg    . . . 

.Nov.  18. 

Franklin    

.  Chambersburg 

.Nov.  18. 

Adams 

.  Gettysburg    . . . 

.Nov.  25. 

Juniata    

.  Mifflintown 

.Nov.  25. 

Mifflin    

.  Lewistown    . . 

.Nov.  25. 

Somerset  

.  Somerset 

.Nov.  25. 

York    

.York    

.Nov.  25. 

Columbia    .... 

.  Bloomsburg    . . 

.Dec.  2. 

Cumberland    . . 

.Carlisle   

.Dec.  2. 

Elk    

.  Ridgway   

.Dec.  2, 

Fulton    

.  McConnellsburg  Dec.  2. 

Montour    

.Danville    

.Dec.  2. 

Perry    

.New  BloomfieldDec  2. 

Snyder    

.  Middleburg    . . 

.Dec  2. 

Blair    

.  Hollidaysburg 

.Dec.  9. 

Lycoming    

.  Muncy    

.Dec  9. 

Wyoming    

.  Tunkhannock 

.Dec.  9. 

Bedford    

.Bedford    

.Dec.  16. 

Butler    

.Butler    

.Dec.  16. 

Clarion    

.  .Clarion    

.Dec.  16. 

Clearfield    .... 

.Clearfield    ... 

.Dec.  16. 

Clinton    

.  Lock  Haven  . 

.Dec.  16. 

Fayette    

.  Uniontown    . . . 

.Dec.  16. 

Forest    

.Tionesto    

.Dec.  16. 

Indiana    

.Indiana    

.Dec.  16. 

Jefferson 

.Brookville  ... 

.Dec.  16. 

Northumberland  Sunbury    

.Dec.  16. 

SchuylkiU   .... 

.  Potts\'ille    . . . 

.Dec.  16. 

Venango    

.  Franklin    .... 

..Dec.  16. 

Washington    . . 

.  Washington    . 

.  .Dec.  16. 

Westmoreland 

.  Greensburg   .. 

..Dec.  16. 

Armstrong    . . . 

.  Kittanning    . . 

.  .Dec.  30. 

Beaver  

.  Beaver  Falls 

.  .Dec.  30. 

Crawford    

.Meadville    ... 

.Dec.  30- 

Sullivan     .... 

. .  Dushore    .... 

..Dec.  30. 

Union    

. .  Lewisburg    . . 

. .  Dec.  30. 

CITY   ANNUAL  INSTITUTES. 

Williamsport    Aug.  26. 

Johnstown    Aug.  28,  29,  2^ 

Allentown Sept.  2. 

Harrisburg  Sept.  2. 

Reading    Sept.  2. 

Wilkes-Barre     Sept.  2. 

McKecsport    Nov.  25. 

Carbondale     Dec.  30. 

Scranton 

Each  of  the  following  will  hold  Institutes  at 
different  dates  during  the  term:  Allegheny 
City,  Altoona,  Chester  City,  Hazlcton,  Lan- 
caster City,  and  Pittsburg. 


What  it  Means 

To  Education  io  Penosylvania. 

npHE  Educational  records  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
^  niaare  found  nowhere  else  outside  of  the  Fifty-five 
Volumes  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The 
only  complete  set  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  since  1835;  the 
only  continuous  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association  througfh  its 
fifty  sessions;  the  only  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedins:s  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents'  Association ;  the  only  complete 
record  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Directors*  Association;  the  only  Continuous 
History,  and  the  only  one  that  makes  any  approach 
to  completeness,  that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere, 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  since  1854 — all  the  archives  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  government,  which  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  for  so  many  years,  having  been  lost  in 
the  late  fire  that  destroyed  the  Capitol  Building  at 
Harrisburg — much  of  this  matter  of  greater  or  less 
importance  is  found  from  year  to  year  in  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal, — and  nowhere  else.  This 
monthly  periodical  has  kept  the  Record  intact  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  destruction  from  any  cause  what- 
soeven  And  it  has  presented,  in  addition  to  all  this. 
Many  Thousand  articles  suggestive  and  valuable  on 
subjects  of  varied  School  interest.  These  Fifty-four 
Volumes,  from  1852  to  June,  1906,  can  still  be  supplied 
in  Twenty-seven  large  Double  Volumes  to  Libraries  or 
Departments  of  Education.  They  are  eminently  in 
place,  and  may  be  seen,  in  the  offices  of  many  County, 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

REDWAY  and  HINMAN 

^  In  the  new  series  of  these  sterling  geographies  the  central  thought  is  Man,  and  the 
Earth  is  studied  as  his  dwelling  place. 

^  Throughout  the  treatment  emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
geography,  with  just  enough  physiography  to  bring  out  the  causal  relations. 

^  The  text  is  clear,  interesting,  and  explicit. 

^  Simplicity  is  everywhere  regarded  of  primary  importance,  and  technical  terms  have 
been  avoided  wherever  possible. 

f  The  subject  is  developed  upon  a  definite  and  natural  plan,  and  in  accordance  with 
approved  pedagogical  principles. 

f  The  pictures,  which  have  been  reproduced  directly  from  photographs,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  aptness  and  perfect  illustrative  character. 

f  Two  sets  of  maps  are  provided,  one  for  study  and  the  other  for  reference. 

f  Corresponding  study  maps  are  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  therefore  prevent  the 
pupil  from  forming  the  usual  misconceptions  regarding  the  comparative  size  of 
countries. 

%  On  the  physical  maps,  the  relief  features  are  shown  by  contour  lines  in  the  manttef 
now  used  on  the  best  topographical  maps  issued  by  the  government. 

%  The  graphic  diagrams  and  diagrammatic  maps  make  easy  'and  interesting  the  learn- 
ing of  the  necessary  statistical  matter. 

f  The  Topics  for  Oral  and  Written  Work,  and  the  Exercises  in  Correlations  and  Com- 
parisons, which  have  been  inserted  at  convenient  intervals,  not  only  serve  as  re. 
views,  but  are  so  framed  that  they  stimulate  thought  and  lead  the  pupil  to  view 
what  he  has  learned  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 

If  They  form  a  nucleus  for  the  •*  laboratory  work  *'  now  recognized  as  an  essential 
feature  in  the  study  of  geography. 
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ADDRESS   BY  SUPT.    EBENEZER   MACKEY. 


Mr.  President^  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   and  Members  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Friends  of  Education: 
This  is  a  day  of  rejoicing,  not  only  for 
3rou  and  for  me,  not  only  for  the  directorsj 
pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  pubhc 
schools^  but  also  for  every  other  loyal  mem- 
ber of  this  community.     This  is  a  day  for 
congratulations  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word — ^a  rejoicing  with  one  another.     We 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  board  of  j 
directors  who  are  herein   ^iving^  evidence   ' 
of  their  devotion  to  the  public  good,  and 
to  whose  wise  counsel  and  aggressive  spirit 
this   buildiojET  will   be    a   splendid   and   an    . 
enduring   witness.      We    congratulate,    we   I 
lejoice  with   the   members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  every  step  in  the  progress   , 
of  their  Alma  Mater  as  a  const^qiicncc  of 
and  a  testimony  to  their  own   well-doing 
and  an  added  reason  for  their  filial  pride. 
We    congratulate,    we    rejoice    with    all 
the    citizens    of    this    town,    for    the    high 
school  is  the  culminating  glory  of  the  pttb- 
!ic  school  system  of  the  city  and  the  index 
of  the  finest  and  healthiest  and  best  mnni- 
cipal  progress   and  development,   and   this 
building  will  be  in  every  way  a  credit  to 
the  city  and  worthy  the  school  that  will  go 
into  it*  and  the  system  it  will  crown. 

A  dear  old  teacher  of  mine  one  day,  to 
illustrate  a  point  in  natural  philosophy, 
brought  his  foot  down  to  the  floor  with  a 

•  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  High  School  at  Butler,  Pa.,  July  30, 
1907,  by  Supt.  Ebenezer  Mackcy,  of  Trenton, 

?fcw  Jersey,  by  whom  the  Butler  High  School 

w^%  organized. 


crash  and  said  that  the  motion  started  there 
would  go  on  forever,  afifecting  every  parti- 
cle of  matter  in  the  universe*  So  every 
act  has  itia  world-wide  and  eternal  signifi- 
cance. **  Each  deed  thou  dost,"  says 
Browning,  *'  dies,  revives,  lives  ag^ain,  goes 
to  worL  in  the  world."  Who  has  the  in- 
sight, who  has  the  imagination,  who  has 
the  prophetic  vision,  to  trace  and  measure 
all  the  intluences  of  every  lesson  that  shall 
be  taught  or  of  every  deed  that  shall  be 
wrought  here?  Who  is  so  intimate  with 
the  processes  of  nature,  the  progress  of 
history,  the  longings  and  aspirations  of 
souls  as  to  know  what  influences  out  of 
the  past  are  here  converged  and  what 
prayers   here   arc    answered? 

This  is  a  day,  this  is  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing,  not  for  us  only,  but  for  every 
lover  of  liberty  and  truth  the  world  over, 
in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant work  a  community  can  do  than 
btiild   and   maintain   a   public  school. 

This  city  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
great  industries  which  employ  thousands 
of  workmen  and  send  out  products  to  all 
the  world,  but  arc  not  the  schools  work- 
shops, which,  in  the  preciousness  of  the 
material  they  u!=]e.  the  consecration  and 
skill  of  their  workmen,  and  the  value  of 
their  products  are  altogether  unsurpassed? 
I  yield  precedence  to  no  one  in  the  degree 
of  honor  T  would  pay  the  cluirch.  or  in 
my  estimate  of  the  value  of  her  services 
lo  hunianity.  but  do  not  the  schools  bring 
a  more  definite,  immediate,  and  certain 
good  lo  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
docs  any  church  ?  Docs  not  the  school  do 
more    to    prevent    crime,    establish    justice 
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and  preserve  the  peace  than  court  or  jail? 
Does  not  the  public  school  do  more  to 
prevent  disease  and  promote  health  than 
any  hospital?  Does  not  the  public  school 
do  more  to  make  this  town  a  good  town 
to  live  in  than  paved  streets,  railroads, 
electric  lights,  trolley  lines  or  public  parks  ? 

To  maintain  an  adequate  and  efficient 
system  of  public  schools  represents  one 
of  the  best  paying  investments  the  city 
can  make  I  have  had  access  to  no  more 
recent  statistics  concerning  the  schools  of 
this  city  than  those  given  in  the  last  gov- 
ernment report,  those  for  1904-5.  At 
that  time  Butler  was  reported  as  having 
school  property  worth  $193,500  and  pay- 
ing $54,368  for  the  year  for  maintenance, 
and  as  having  2,603  pupils  enrolled  with 
a  total  of  382,189  days  of  attendance  for 
the  year.  There  is  no  absolutely  accurate 
way  of  measuring  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  public  school,  but  some  calculations 
have  been  made  which  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
comparisons  of  the  monetary  value  of  the 
products  of  the  school  on  the  capital  in- 
vested with  that  of  great  industrial  enter- 
prises. It  has  been  computed  by  Dr.  Tomp- 
kins of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  that  at  the  age 
of  35  the  earnings  of  a  man  with  a  high 
school  education  and  training  are  25  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  ignorant,  un- 
trained man.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
a  man  is  worth  to  the  community  at  least 
what  he  earns  and  we  may  infer  from 
these  figures  that  12  years  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  public  schools  make  a 
boy  worth  25  times  as  much  to  society 
as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  no 
schooling  whatever.  Investigations  have 
been  made  which  seem  to  show  the  high 
school  graduate  in  a  period  of  40  years 
after  graduation,  earns  approximately  on 
the  average  $600  a  year  more  than  the 
illiterate,  or  a  total  of  $24,000.  That  is  in 
12  years  of  preliminary  schooling,  he  in- 
creases his  potential  earnings  for  a  life 
time  to  a  total  of  $24,000,  which  is  a  rate 
of  $2,000  per  year  or  $10  per  day  of  school. 

Butler  maintains  an  educational  plant 
worth  $74  per  pupil  and  pays  about  $25.00 
per  year  per  pupil  to  run  it  and  if  the 
foregoing  figures  are  applicable  turns  out 
a  product  worth  $2,000  per  pupil,  or 
a  return  of  2,000  per  cent,  on  investment 
and  the  total  product  for  the  year  1904-5 
would  on  this  basis  be  valued  at  $3,821,890. 

It  is  evident  that  however  interesting  and 
suggestive  these  calculations  may  be,  the 
real  value  of  a  public  school  education  to 
the  individual  pupil,  or  of  the  educated 
man,  or  of  the  teacher  to  society,  cannot 
be  determined  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  elements  be- 
sides education  to  be  considered  as  affect- 


ing wages,  such  as  opportunity,  person- 
ality and  the  relative  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  elements  which  cannot  be 
eliminated,  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  all  education  is  not  the  product 
of  the  school.  So,  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  elements  determining  the  earn- 
ings of  great  industries  such  as  patents, 
tariffs,  trusts  and  monopolies  which  affect 
the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  comparison. 
The  education  of  the  public  schools,  how- 
ever, is  a  prime  factor  in  industrial  effi- 
ciency, and  it  is  destined  to  have  a  still 
more  important  part  hereafter.  Education, 
too,  has  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
opportunities,  the  development  of  person- 
ality and  with  the  making  of  markets,  and 
hence  even  with  its  variables  and  indc- 
terminants  the  comparison  may  serve  its 
purpose. 

The  education  of  the  public  school  is 
most  legitimately  education  for  efficient 
social  service.  The  needs  of  the  people 
as  individuals,  and  as  an  organized  coip- 
monwealth,  or  state,  should  ^determine  the 
courses  of  study  and  kinds  of  training  rather 
than  blind  tradition.  If  it  is  a  proper  end 
of  a  state  educational  system  to  give  the 
pupil  the  wisdom  gained  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race,  the  means  of  finding  him- 
self and  his  place  in  the  world,  and  of 
understanding  his  environment,  and  of  ad- 
justing himself  to  it,  or  of  mastering  it; 
and  if  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
state  to  prepare  its  youth  for  self  support- 
ing as  well  as  for  •intelligent  citizenship, 
and  if  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
promote  the  industrial  efficiency  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  then  it  is  just  as  proper  and  necessary 
for  the  state,  through  its  system  of  educa- 
tion to  teach  manual  training  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  trades,  as  it  is  to  teach  geog- 
raphy or  history. 

The   public   school   is  the   best   field  of  : 
investment   a   government  has,   not  alone  1 
because  of  a  possible  2,000  per  cent  re- 
turn   on    the    capital    employed,    and   not  j 
alone  because  of  the  great  return  in  ma- 
terial wealth  and  prosperity  it  secures,  bnt 
especially  because  of  its  return  in  manhood 
and  womanhood,  because  of  the  work  the 
public  school  is  doing  in  the  building  of 
character  and  in  the  establishment  of  right 
ideals   of   citizenship   and   the    consequent 
part  it  is  taking  in  the  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  nation's  highest  spiritual  des- 
tiny. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to-day  because  as 
citizens  and  as  taxpayers  we  are  here  mak- 
ing a  splendid  investment,  which  will  bring 
for  every  dollar  invested  not  only  a  mani- 
fold return  in  higher  wages  and  in  better 
and  more  intelligent  service  on  the  part 
of  those  who  toil  whether  with  head  or 
hand  but  also  still  more  valuable  returns 
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in  peace,  happiness  and  righteousness,  and 
in  all  spiritual  possessions. 

There  is  also  to-day  cause  for  rejoicing 
because  we  are  here  reminded  that  free 
education  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  a 
government  can  provide  for,  or  guarantee 
to  its  citizens.  To  my  mind  there  are  few 
words  in  our  language  comparable  in  tre- 
mendous significance  to  the  word  Educa- 
tion. To  me  it  belongs  in  the  category 
with  God,  Man,  Love  and  Duty.  Richer 
in  meaning  to  me  than  "  God  lives." 

God  creates  or  God  rules,  and  equal  to 
and  perhaps  explanatory  of  God  loves  is 
the  thought  that  God  educates.  More  to 
me  than  the  unseen  God,  the  Creator,  is 
God  revealed  as  the  Teacher  of  Gallilee. 
For  me  there  is  no  greater  or  more  com- 
prehensive process  in  the  world.  It  is 
richer  far,  I  think,  than  evolution,  for  it  has 
an  adequate  teleology,  it  properly  evolves 
personality  and  responsibility,  it  implies  a 
divine  purpose  and  an  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent and  loving  leader  and  guide.  Edu- 
cation is  the  on-going  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  whole  of  human  society  and,  in  a  sense, 
of  the  universe  itself  under  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit.  Education  is  the  great  world- 
process  in  line  with  the  thought  of  Dr. 
Newman  Smith  when  he  saySj  "Nature 
from  the  beginning  exists  to  be  ethicized 
and  spiritualized.  Matter  exists  ultimately 
for  spirit  and  spirit  for  the  Holy  Spirit." 
In  the  language  of  the  great  Fichte,  "  Edu- 
cation is  the  eternal  perfecting,"  or-  to 
adapt  a  phrase  of  one  of  our  own  great 
poets,  "It  is  the  widening  into  the  eternal 
perfectness." 

If  mankind  were  not  capable  of  educa- 
tion, the  whole  process  of  creation  from 
the  time  when  the  Spirit  brooded  over 
chaos  until  at  last  the  earth  was  made  a 
fit  abode  for  man,  with  all  the  stupendous 
marshalling  of  stars  and  suns,  upheaving 
of  continents,  retreating  of  seas,  the  ever 
changing  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  mighty 
fashioning  of  storm  and  Rood,  cold  and 
heat,  would  have,  in  human  reason,  no 
adequate  meaning  or  justification. 

The  need  of  education  is  written  large 
everywhere  about  us.  Every  muscle  and 
every  joint  of  the  body,  every  cell  of  the 
brain,  every  power  of  the  mind,  every  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  every  act  of  the  will,  the 
prolonged  period  of  infancy,  the  adjust- 
ments to  environment  in  nature  and  in 
human  society,  the  vicarious  life,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  ages,  all  suggest  and 
emphasize  the  need  of  education.  The 
progress  of  civilization,  the  evolution  of 
great  social  institutions,  the  development 
of  commerce  and  industry,  the  various 
achievements  of  science  and  art,  the  great 


events  of  history,  have  their  greatest  sig- 
nificance in  human  education. 

Education  is  what  makes  life  have  most 
meaning  and  be  most  worth  living.  Edu- 
cation means  the  emancipation  of  the  soul 
from  the  tyranny  of  ignorance  and  the 
dungeon  of  despair.  The  uplift  of  humanity 
from  the  lair  of  the  brute  to  the  realm  of 
the  spirit. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  provisions  for 
free  education  as  the  gift  of  the  state.  The 
education  is  free  and  it  is  gratuitous.  In 
many  states  the  pupil  may  go  on  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  university  with- 
out its  costing  him  a  dollar  for  materials 
or  for  instruction.  The  foremost  nations 
of  the  world  are  amplifying  their  school 
systems  with  evening  schools,  continuation 
as  well  as  trade  schools,  and  technical 
schools. 

Moreover,  the  education  fostered  by  the 
state  is  free  with  a  freedom  consonant  with 
the  ideals  of  a  free  government  or  the 
government  of  a  free  people.  The  educa- 
tion is  free  with  the  freedom  of  the  soul's 
unhampered  growth,  free  with  the  freedom 
of  him  whom  "  the  truth  makes  free."  It 
is  not  possible  for,  it  is  not  the  function 
of,  the  state  to  provide  all  the  means  for 
education  in  the  very  comprehensive  sense 
in  which  we  have  been  discussing  it,  but 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  state  as 
one  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  progress 
of  human  civilization,  and  it  is  the  inesti- 
mable prerogative  of  the  free  state  as  the 
one  institution  begotten  out  of  the  struggle 
of  the  individual  soul  for  freedom  in  human 
society,  to  lead  the  van  with  its  system  of 
public  education  toward  the  highest  and 
truest  educational  ideals. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  not  only  be- 
cause of  what  free  education  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word  means  to  us,  but  also 
in  particular  because  of  the  advantages 
that  are  offered  by  the  public  schools  of 
this  city,  and  that  will  be  afforded  by  this 
high  school,  advantages  too  familiar  doubt- 
less, to  need  mention,  but  which  none  the 
less  we  may  properly  recite  on  the  day  of 
our  rejoicing.  We  think  of  the  value  of 
training  here  given  by  the  school.  The 
habits  of  obedience,  industry,  promptness 
and  attentiveness  which  here  are  formed; 
the  self-reliance,  persever?ince,  honesty, 
loyalty,  truthfulness,  honor  and  other  vir- 
tues here  inculcated;  the  mental  acumen, 
responsiveness,  resourcefulness  and  effi- 
ciency here  acquired;  the  pleasures,  the 
proverbially  happy  school  days  here  en- 
joyed; the  fund  of  useful  knowledge  and 
equipment  for  further  advancement  here 
obtained;  the  love  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good  here  awakened  and  nour- 
ished; the  means  of  interpreting  the  work 
and  the  resources  of  nature,  art  and  in- 
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dustry  here  afforded,  the  high  ideals  here 
portrayed  and  made  effective;  the  power- 
ful incentiveness  and  inspirations  to  noble 
living  here  in  force;  the  way  and  the  im- 
plement for  the  conquest  of  self  and  for 
efl&cient  and  worthy  work  in  the  world  here 
made  available;  the  high  hopes  and  noble 
passions  here  conceived  and  the  strong 
resolutions  here  formed  and  maintained; 
the  splendid  endeavors  here  begim;  we 
think  of  all  these  blessings  and  hosts  of 
others,  as  they  come  rushing  into  our 
minds,  and  our  hearts  go  out  in  gratitude 
for  our  public  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  in  these  days,  the  high 
school  is  even  a  greater  boon  than  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  needs  of  the  boy  or 
girl  of  high  school  age  are  greater  and 
the  high  school  courses  of  study  are  richer 
and  more  effective  as  a  preparation  for  and 
an  incentive  to  useful  citizenship  and  spirit- 
ual growth,  than  those  of  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is  no  more  critical  period 
in  the  building  of  character  than  the  period 
of  transition  from  childhood  to  adolescence. 
This  is  the  period  when  boys  and  girls 
alike  need  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
teachers,  the  best  books,  the  most  inspiring 
subjects  of  study,  the  most  carefully  chosen 
and  truest  friends  and  comrades.  It  is  a 
time  when  they  need  a  great  abundance 
of  outdoor  play  and  manual  work.  It  is 
a  time  when  life  ideals  are  in  the  most 
formative  stage  and  when  a  boy  and  es- 
pecially a  girl  is  hungry  of  soul  for  a  hero 
to  worship  and  a  worthy  cause  to  champion 
and  an  inspiring  task  to  do  or  some  promis- 
ing ambitious  career  to  pursue.  It  is  in 
this  period  more  than  in  any  other  that 
character  is  made  and  marred.  It  is  the 
age  when  most  criminals  begin  their  car- 
eers of  crime  and  when  most  religious  con- 
versions are  made.  It  is  the  time  when 
the  pupil  has  greatest  need  to  be  in  school 
and  when  school  training  and  courses  of 
study  can  do  most  for  him;  it  is  the  time 
when  the  losses  in.  school  enrollment  are 
greatest  and  most  deplorable. 

When  we  think  of  all  this  building  will 
mean  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  town, 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  to  celebrate 
this  day,  this  corner-stone  laying,  with 
songs  and  cheers,  and  with  glad  and  grate- 
ful hearts.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  trust, 
just  one  word  of  exhortation.  Let  me  as 
a  teacher,  as  a  father  and  as  a  lover  of 
children  with  all  earnestness  urge  those 
parents  who  have  sons  or  daughters  who  are 
now,  or  who  will  be  eligible  to  admission 
to  this  high  school  to  send  them  here  and 
to  spare  no  effort  in  encouraging  them  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  school  affords. 

To  maintain  an  eflficient  system  of  public 
schools   is  not  only  the   best  paying,   but 


it  is  also  one  of  the  most  necessary  invest- 
ments that  a  government  can  make.  It 
would  be  folly  for  me  in  a  brief  address  to 
try  to  recapitulate  all  the  reasons  or  con- 
ditions which  make  it  necessary  for  the 
state  to  educate. 

Volumes  might  be  compiled  from  what 
statesmen  and  political  leaders  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  Roosevelt  have  said  con- 
cerning the  need  of  an  adequate  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
become  an  accepted  maxim  that  education 
is  the  chief  business  of  the  republic  In 
the  lands  across  the  sea  the  nations  have 
found  through  bitter  experience,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  education  of  the  masses  as 
well  as  the  education  of  the  classes.  In 
the  long  struggle  for  place  and  preemi- 
nence amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  the 
greatest  success,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  schoolmaster. 
Nations  may  well  be  ranked  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  progress  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  systems  of  education. 
The  school  system  of  a  nation  shows  its 
philosophy  of  life;  it  shows  what  the  na- 
tion hopes  to  be  and  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agencies  for  the  realization 
of  that  ideal.  The  one  watchword  which 
should  be  emblazoned  on  the  vision  of 
every  loyal  citizen  of  the  state,  and  of 
every  guardian  of  the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  the  republic  is  the  familiar  words,  "  We 
must  educate  or  perish."  Every  word  is 
emphatic.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we 
have  not  had  our  attention  drawn  to  the 
perils  of  the  republic. 

We  must  educate  or  perish.  It  must  be 
education  of  the  rip^ht  kind,  the  kind  that 
makes  for  good  citizenship,  for  righteous- 
ness, health  and  efficiency.  The  public 
school  is  the  state  in  miniature.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  school  should  teach  the 
conventional  common  English  branches,  it 
must  imbue  the  pupil  with  the  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

We  must  educate  or  perish.  We,  the 
state,  must  educate.  We  can  delegate  that 
vital  prerogative  to  no  other  institution 
than  to  the  public  schools.  The  public 
school,  the  private  school  and  the  paro- 
chial school,  may  maintain  exactly  similar 
courses  of  study,  but  they  differ  radically 
in  fundamental  principles  and  determining 
purpose.  They  may  seem  to  be  exactly 
alike,  for  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  dif- 
ferentiated, but  the  underlying  principles 
are  so  different  that  the  product  must  be 
more  and  more  widely  divergent  as  the 
years  go  by.  They  each  have  a  worthy 
mission;  each  one  has  great  possibilities 
for  public  good,  but  no  one  can  be  true  to 
itself  and  adequately  perform  the  function 
of  any  other. 

The  public  school  is  the  agent  of  the 
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state  and  its  aim  is  the  perpetuity  and  per- 
fection of  the  state.  The  parochial  school 
is  the  agent  of  the  church  and  it  educates 
for  the  church.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  American  institutions  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Each  has  a  different  part  to  perform  in  the 
development  of  human  society  and  neither 
is  to  perform  the  part  of  the  other.  The 
church  from  its  beginning  has  recognized 
the  necessity  and  authority  of  the  state  and 
has  proclaimed  that  the  powers  that  be 
are  of  God,  has  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
civil  law  and  respect  for  civil  rulers.  The 
most  loyal  members  of  the  church  have 
not  been  wanting .  in  love  of  country  or 
in  devotion  or  self-sacrifice  to  its  welfare. 
It  is  not  the  fimction  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, to  educate  specifically  for  citizenship. 
That  duty  must  be  done  by  the  state.  The 
state  has  no  authority  to  say  what  shall  be 
taught  in  a  parochial  school,  nor  can  it 
hold  the  school  responsible  for  any  definite 
result,  but  the  state  has  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  study,  to  select  the 
teachers,  to  define  aims,  and  to  demand 
specific  results  from  the  public  schools  and 
is  itself  the  vitalizing  spirit  in  which  all 
the  work  in  the  public  school  should  be 
performed. 

The  distinction  between  the  private 
school  and  the  public  school  is  that  of  so- 
ciety and  the  state  and  is  concisely  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Harris  when  he  says  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  society  is, 
"That  all  exist  for  each,"  while  that  of 
the  state  is,  "Each  exists  for  all."  The 
private  school  as  an  institution  of  society 
is  governed  bv  the  principle  that  "  all  exist 
for  each  "  and  it  lays  tribute  upon  the  many 
for  the  advantage  of  the  few  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  school  are  centered  upon 
the  promotion  of  the  aims  and  the  welfare 
of  individuals  whether  pupils  or  proprietors. 
The  public  school  on  the  other  hand  is 
governed  by  the  principle  that  "  each  exists 
for  all "  and  it  seeks  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  pupil,  not  so  much 
for  the  good  it  will  be  to  him  as  for  the 
greater  service  his  education  will  enable 
him  to  render  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
It  is  evident  that  however  great  a  boon  a 
free  education  is  to  any  pupil,  or  to  his 
parents  and  friends,  a  state  would  not  be 
justified  in  taxing  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation those  who  do  not  patronize  the  public 
schools  if  the  work  of  the  schools  were 
not  indispensable  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  and  to  the  realization  of 
tiie  mission  of  the  state  as  a  moral  being. 
In  the  private  schools,  the  principle  gov- 
erning the  determination  of  courses,  or  se- 
lection of  studies,  is  what  will  pay  best, 
or  what  do  pupils  or  patrons  want?    Private 


schools  may  be  maintained  to  fit  pupils  for 
college,  to  polish  young  people  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  400,  to  prepare  them  for  busi- 
ness, or  to  give  special  facilities  in  music 
and  art,  to  teach  horsemanship,  boxing, 
hypnotism,  chiropody,  pocket-picking,  or 
what-not?  The  public  school  can  legiti- 
mately teach  only  those  subjects  which  are 
necessary  to  the  pupil  to  qualify  him  for 
intelligent,  self-supporting  citizenship  and 
right  living.  The  lessons  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic school  should  lead  men  to  honor  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  to  destroy  bribery  and 
graft  as  types  of  the  most  damnable  trea- 
son, should  inspire  men  to  seek  public  office, 
not  for  its  emoluments,  its  salary,  or  its 
perquisites,  or  even  for  its  prestige  and 
power,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  serve  the  state  and  administer  to  the 
common  good.  The  teaching  of  the  public 
school  should  be  dominated  through  and 
through  with  that  spirit  that  makes  it  a 
joy  to  live,  to  work  and  to  sacrifice  for 
one's  country  and  sweet  and  glorious  to  die 
for  it.  In  their  highest  ideals  and  best  en- 
deavors both  public  school  and  private 
school  alike  seek  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  fun- 
damental principles  the  private  school  seeks 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  as  its  ulti- 
mate end  and  makes  even  the  development 
of  society  and  the  state  a  means  ,to  that 
end,  while  the  public  school  fixes  its  aim 
and  the  thought  and  desire  of  the  pupils 
upon  the  ideal  of  perfect  society  and  of 
the  state.  The  ideal  of  the  private  school 
is  egoistic;  that  of  the  public  school  al- 
truistic. The  private  school  is  in  spirit  the 
child  of  the  monarchy  and  represents  the 
aristocracy  of  learning;  the  public  school 
is  in  spirit  the  child  of  the  republic  and 
represents  the  democracy  of  culture.  The 
private  school  looks  to  an  ultimate  ideal 
beyond  this  world  in  the  resurrection  and 
the  eternal  bliss  of  the  individual.  The 
public  school  looks  forward  in  its  ideals 
to  a  heaven  here  and  to  one  hereafter,  a 
resurgent  social  order,  a  "citizenship  in 
heaven,"  a  heavenly  city  into  which  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring  their 
glory. 

The  private  school  if  not  in  its  initiative 
at  least  in  its  purpose  seems  to  be  an  effort 
to  extend  the  domain  of  learning  downward 
and  outward  from  the  university,  through 
college  and  the  academy.  The  public  school 
represents  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves  the  means 
for  a  better-social  order  and  for  greater 
social  efficiency.  Public  education,  as  Dr. 
Spaulding  says  is  "the  People's  deliberate 
effort  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  mert."  The 
function  of  the  public  school  system  is 
specially  significant,  promising,  and  inspir- 
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ing,  because  it  is  due  to  the  initiative  of 
the  people,  to  their  own  free  will  expressed 
through  the  agency  of  free  government. 
The  public  school  consistently  therefore 
endeavors  to  safeguard  the  life  of  the  state, 
and  to  promote  its  best  development.  Every 
change  in  the  industrial,  social  or  economic 
conditions  of  the  people,  involves  changes 
and  adaptations  in  the  public  school  that 
the  new  needs  arising  may  be  adequately 
met.  The  changes  from  rural  to  urban 
populations,  the  tendency  to  specialization 
and  minute  subdivisions  of  labor  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  adaptability  and  diflfi- 
culty  in  the  proper  distribution  and  adjust- 
ments of  the  masses  of  laborers,  the  re- 
lations of  labor  and  capital,  the  develop- 
ments towards  highly  centralized  govern- 
ment the  spirit  of  demagogues  and  of 
dangerous  social  theories,  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  civic  and  national  reform,  all  call 
for  still  more  eflficient  service  on  the  part 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
through  it,  I  think  more  than  through  any 
other  agency,  conflicting  interests  will  be 
harmonized,  different  races  made  homo- 
geneous, different  creeds  tolerated,  the  de- 
votees of  different  ideals  cooperative  for 
the  common  good,  radical  measures  dis- 
couraged and  the  solidarity  of  the  nation 
strengthened,  the  Union  made  more  effec- 
tive and  its  development  more  sane,  con- 
servative and  sure. 

"  No  man  is  bom  into  the  world  but  his 
work  is  born  with  him,"  says  Lowell  and 
we  may  add,  no  nation  is  born  into  the 
world  but  it  is  born  with  a  mission  to  per- 
form. This  is  not  the  time  to  review  the 
history  of  the  world,  to  trace  the  "  Star  of 
Empire,"  on  its  westward  way,  to  follow 
out  the  forces  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
in  human  society  that  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  birth  of  this  republic,  and  given 
to  it  its  sacred  heritage,  and  laid  upon  it 
its  most  solemn  and  tremendous  obligations, 
foreshadowed  the  part  it  is  yet  to  have  in 
answering  the  prayers,  or  fulfilling  the 
hopes  and  rewarding  the  sacrifices  and  re- 
alizing the  dreams  of  saints  and  sages, 
heroes  and  martyrs,  with  all  their  high 
ideals  of  human  brotherhood,  liberty,  jus- 
tice and  truth  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  the  federation  of  the 
world.  But  whatever  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  may  be  the  public  school  is  vital 
to  the  realization  of  it.  We  must  educate 
or  perish.  We  are  coming  to  think  of  the 
nation  as  a  person  with  mind  and  heart, 
conscience,  and  will,  an  organic  being  not 
a  mere  conglomeration  or  agglutination  of 
minds  and  hearts  and  wills  of  individuals, 
but  a  new  being,  the  product  or  result  of 
the  interaction  and  inter-relation  of  all  with 
each,  each  with  all.     It  is  one  of  the  func- 


tions of  the  public  school  to  create  and  de- 
velop national  self-consciousness.  All  true 
education  of  the  individual  or  of  the  state 
involves  self-education,  voluntary  eflFort 
The  nation  must  educate,  it  cannot  delegate 
this  function  to  another.  It  must  educate 
through  its  own  system  of  public  education, 
or  it  will  never  And  itself  as  a  nation,  or 
come  to  the  realization  of  its  God-given 
mission. 

One  thought  more.  No  individual  is  suflS- 
cient  unto  himself.  We  are  bom  to  realize 
ourselves  in  human  society.  "  We  rise  not 
only"  as  Tennyson  says,  "on  stepping 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things," 
but  we  are  also,  like  Ulysses,  the  world- 
traveler  when  Tennyson  makes  him  say, 
"  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  We 
must  lose  life  in  order  to  find  it,  forget 
self  in  a  new  birth  into  a  larger  institu- 
tional self,  we  go  out  through  our  "serial 
selves "  through  family,  school,  church, 
city,  state,  nation,  human  society  to  the 
universal  selfhood.  We  must  educate  or 
perish  as  individuals,  and  as  a  nation.  The 
individual,  sooner  or  later,  reaches  the 
point  of  death  or  stagnation  if  education  be 
not  free  and  universal  and  the  state  is  one 
institution  specially  devised  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  soul  in  the  stmggle  for  its  ultimate 
freedom  in  the  truth. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  this  building  is  being  erected 
upon  ground  consecrated  long  ago  and  with 
most  significant  surroundings.  The  JeflFer- 
son  school  and  high  school  are  one  great 
educational  plant  in  the  system  of  common 
schools  of  the  city,  and  on  each  side  a 
church  of  a  different  denomination.  Our 
hearts  grow  weary  as  we  think  of  the  strife 
and  bitterness  that  sometimes  spring  from 
our  differences  in  religious  belief,  the  need 
of  the  world  that  might  be  met  if  the  church 
were  not  divided  and  the  slow  approach  of 
that  day  when  there  shall  be  "  one  faith  and 
one  baptism,"  "  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd." 
But  to-day,  let  us  rejoice,  for  here  is  the 
common  school,  the  exceptionally  strong, 
if  not  the  best,  point  of  vantage  for  the 
making  of  earth  a  Heaven  and  we  can  all 
come  together  here  in  our  common  love 
of  the  children,  and  in  our  devotion  to  our 
common  country  for  united,  whole-hearted 
work  for  the  common  good. 

Here  was  God's  acre.  We  look  back  in 
memory  to  see  processions,  which  to  this 
spot  have  come  with  slow  and  solemn  step. 
We  think  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed 
here,  and  the  heart-break  and  the  anguish 
of  earth's  saddest  partings,  and  the  fond 
hopes  that  here  have  been  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  then  we  look  forward  to  see  other 
processions  coming  here,  with  merry  feet 
and   cheery   voices,   the  children  on  their 
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way  to  school,  and  still  other  processions 
of  families  and  friends,  on  commencement 
days,  with  eager  anticipations  of  the  suc- 
cess of  loved  ones,  and  with  souls  stirred 
with  new  visions  of  the  promise  and  glory 
and  the  splendid  possibilities  of  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Is  not  the  public  school  the  most  fitting 
memorial  that  can  be  erected  here?  A 
memorial  dedicated  to  childhood  as  the 
hope  of  the  race,  and  to  public  education  as 
the  hope  of  the  nation.  It  is  education 
that  gives  to  sorrow  a  mission  and  a  cure, 
and  to  joy  its  place  and  potency,  to  faith 
a  method  and  fulfillment  and  to  hope  its 
boundless  vision.  It  is  education  in  all 
its  far-reaching  significance  that  looms  up 
before  our  vision  from  this  comer-stone 
to-day,  education  infinite  in  its  possibilities 
for  human  happiness  and  inestimable  in  its 
value,  and  in  that  vision  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  glad  thanksgiving  and  jubilant 
hope. 

INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 


THE  Thirteenth  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
New  York,  was  given  a  special  interest  and 
significance  by  reason  of  the  approaching 
second  peace  conference  at  The  Hag^e. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  association  for  Interna- 
tional Counciliation,  was  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  he  found  the  entire  body  in 
harmony  with  him  when  he  said  in  his 
opening  address: 

"  Like  an  individual,  a  nation  has  a  mind 
and  a  conscience,  and  it  has  them  in  a  very 
real  sense.  As  politicians  and  statesmen 
have  long  since  found  out,  the  term  Puritan 
conscience  in  America,  Non-Conformist 
conscience  in  England,  French  spirit  and 
German  idealism  on  the  Continent,  are  not 
names  for  empty  abstractions,  but  they 
stand  in  each  case  for  what  is  terribly  real. 
One  of  the  chief  problems  of  our  time  is 
to  bring  the  nations'  mind  and  the  nations' 
consciences  to  bear  on  the  moral  problems 
involved  in  international  relations.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  moral  education  of  the 
world.  It  carries  with  it  no  necessary 
criticism  upon  what  has  gone  before  and 
no  aspersion  upon  what  now  exists,  any 
more  than  the  full  fruit  reflects  discredit 
upon  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
more  perfect  and  complete  morality  of  the 
future  is  itself  to  be  the  product  of  the 
incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  always  im- 
proving morality  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present." 

The  address  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  True- 


blood,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  had  in  it  much  of  information  and 
inspiration  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
peace  movement  during  the  past  year  and 
the  reasons  for  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement,  not  in  the  im- 
mediate future  but  as  the  final  result  of 
the  necessarily  slow  progress  of  any  great 
movement  dependent  for  its  success  on  the 
education  of  the  people  and  the  doing  away 
of  long  established  customs  and  precedents. 
One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  re- 
garding the  peace  and  arbitration  move- 
ment revealed  at  the  Mohonk  Conference 
was  the  fact  that  all  of  the  organizations, 
in  whatever  field,  which  are  laboring  for 
its  success,  have  greatly  increased  and  re- 
inforced their  efforts  during  the  past  year. 
The  universal  sentiment  of  these  organiza- 
tions, many  of  them  exerting  a  wide  in- 
fluence, is  that  the  scope  of  the  Hague 
Court  shall  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  nations,  and  its  power  increased  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  real 
international  court  of  justice;  and  that  the 
arbitration  treaties  already  in  force  shall 
be  supplemented  by  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  to  be  concluded  by  all  the  na- 
tions acting  together;  and  many  of  them 
go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  there  are  no  dis- 
putes to-day  between  governments  which 
may  not  be  honorably  settled  by  a  world 
tribunal  of  their  own  creation. 

No  less  than  fifty  commercial  organiza- 
tions from  all  over  our  country  sent  dele- 
gates to  represent  them  at  the  conference 
and  one  entire  session  was  devoted  to 
listening  to  the  reports  of  what  is  being 
done  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion by  these  organizations.  This  session 
revealed  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
commercial  organizations  represented  by 
delegates,  but  a  very  large  number  of  other 
organizations  of  power  and  influence  are 
in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  arbitration 
movement  and  are  ready. to  take  such  steps 
to  advance  it  as  will  appeal  to  their  better 
judgment. 

It  is  doubtful,  says  Mr.  J.  L.  Harbour, 
if  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  any  session  devoted  to  the 
place  of  education  in  the  arbitration  move- 
ment ever  brought  forth  such  gratifying 
results  or  revealed  such  wide-spread  growth 
of  the  interest  of  the  peace  and  arbitration 
movement  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
With  such  men  as  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University,  Dr.  Clark  Seelye,  presi- 
dent of  Smith  College,  Hon.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
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John  Bassett  Moore,,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president 
of  Western  Reserve  University^  Dr.  Rush 
Rhees,  president  University  of  Rochester, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  president  of  Lafayette 
College,  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  J.  H.  Beale,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Elbert  Russell,  Earlham  College — 
with  such  men  as  these  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  this  session  of  the  con- 
ference should  be  one  of  special  value  and 
interest.  It  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  a 
remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  the  peace 
movement  in  many  of  the  most  prominent 
of  our  educational  centers.  A  plan  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Willoughby  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace  through  educational  methods 
met  with  universal  approval  and  a  general 
expression  of  the  conference  of  the  hope 
that  money  would  be  contributed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  which  was  as 
follows:  "That  under  the  direction  of  this 
conference  there  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
all  students  in  colleges  an  attractively-* 
printed  pamphlet  stating  clearly  and  briefly 
the  three  elements  of  the  problem — ^the  pre- 
vention of  disputes  between  nations,  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  such  disputes  as 
do  arise,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  severity 
of  war,  when  unhappily  it  is  begun — and 
then  pointing  out  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  recent  years,  what  treaties  of 
arbitration  have  been  entered  into,  what 
disputes  settled,  what  additional  steps  for 
the  peaceable  adjustment  of  international 
differences  may  at  present  be  urged  as 
practical  propositions.  In  this  pamphlet 
should  also  be  stated  what  organizations 
exist  here  and  abroad  for  the  promotion 
of  international  arbitration,  and  the  sources 
whence  additional  information  upon  the 
subject  may  be  obtained." 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  value  of  offer- 
ing prizes  for  essays  and  orations  upon 
the  subject  of  peace  and  arbitration,  a  num- 
ber of  such  prizes  having  been  given  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Ex-Mayor  Jones,  of 
Minneapolis,  reported  that  all  of  the 
schools  of  his  city,  numbering  43,000  chil- 
dren, observed  May  18  as  peace  day  with 
appropriate  exercises,  and  from  other  cities 
came  reports  of  the  growth  of  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  national  observance  of  this 
day  in  our  public  schools. 

Special  interest  was  given  to  the  con- 
ference by  the  presence  of  Senor  Don 
Enrique  C.  Creel,  Ambassador  form  Mexico, 
and  Senor  Don  Ignaoio  Calderon,  Minister 
from  Bolivia.  The  addresses  of  both  of 
these  gentlemen  were  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  in  both  were  found  an 
unmistakable  note  of  approval  of  the  peace 
and  arbitration  movement. 


Among  the  speakers  of  more  than  na- 
tional reputation  were  Ex-Governor  Long, 
of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Eh*. 
Theodore  Barth  of  Germany,  Hon.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Supreme  Court,  Hon  Bartlett  Tripp, 
former  Ambassador  to  Austria,  Hon.  An- 
drew D.  White,  member  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  Dr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Hon. 
Francis  B.  Loomis,  former  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal, Bishop  Coleman,  of  Delaware,  and 
many  others.  Indeed  the  conference  was 
never  larger  nor  attended  by  more  distin- 
guished men. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  conference, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  was: 

"The  Thirteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration  recog^zes 
with  profound  gratitude  the  development 
of  those  forces  which  are  making  for  in- 
ternational peace  through  international 
justice.  The  promotion  of  intercourse, 
friendship  and  amity  among  the  nations, 
the  organization  of  international  bodies 
in  commerce,  science  and  philanthropy,  the 
demand  for  higher  standards  of  interna- 
tional morality  are  but  preludes  to  greater 
harmony  and  unity  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

"We  mention  with  satisfaction  among 
the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  the 
holding  of  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  organization  in 
the  United  States  of  a  branch  society  for 
international  conciliation;  the  international 
conference  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva 
convention  of  1864,  the  holding  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law, 
organized  in  1905  at  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence and  the  publication  of  its  organ,  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law; 
the  formation  of  the  Japan  Society  for  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States;  the  increas- 
ing disposition  of  nations  to  assist  each 
other  in  time  of  famine  and  disaster;  and 
the  holding  in  New  York  of  a  National 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress  of  far- 
reaching  influence. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  next  month  marks  another 
epoch  in  the  history  of  international  de- 
velopment. We  note  with  gratification  that 
twenty-one  American  Republics  will  par- 
ticipate therein.  We  urge  as  the  most  im- 
mediate and  important  action  to  be  taken 
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by  this  Second  Hague  Conference  the  fol- 
lowing' measures: 

"  I.  A  provision  for  stated  meetings  of 
the  Hague  Conference. 

"2.  Such  changes  in  the  Hague  Court 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  definite 
tribunal  always  open  for  the  adjudication 
of  international  questions. 

"3-  A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  international   disputes. 

"4.  The  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  innocent  private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

"  5.  A  declaration  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  no  armed  intervention  for  the 
collection  of  private  claims  when  the  debtor 
nation  is  willing  to  submit  such  claims  to 
arbitration. 

"We  commend,  in  accordance  with  our 
resolution  of  last  year,  the  consideration 
by  the  Hague  Conference  of  a  plan  for 
the  neutralization  of  ocean  trade  routes." 


MAKING    FOR    PEACE. 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN    MOVEMENT    FOR 
INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRATION.* 


BY  way  of  introduction,  I  may  venture 
to  repeat  the  recommendation  touch- 
ing this  subject  contained  in  my  first 
annual  report  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  now  in  press.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  second  recommendation  which  I 
would  respectfully  present  is  concerned 
with  the  fact,  which  every  year  makes 
more  obvious,  that  our  public  education 
has  passed  into  an  international  stage  in 
its  development.  The  approach  of  the 
second  International  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague  has  turned  public  attention  to 
the  many-sided  modern  movement  toward 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  re- 
lations. Governments,  in  striving  to  main- 
tain an  honorable  peace,  require  the  re- 
inforcement of  popular  sentiment,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  pub- 
lic sentiment  should  steadily  demand  a 
peace  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and 
no  other  peace  than  that  which  will  make 
for  righteousness.  A  public  sentiment  call- 
ing for  such  peace  will  be  stable  only  when 
it  rests  upon  an  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  other  nations.  In  this  there  is  a 
great  work  for  education  the  world  over, 
that  it  may  help  the  nations  understand 
one  another.     Whatever  the  schools  may 

*  Address  of  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration,  Thursday,  May  23,  1907. 


do  to  this  great  end  will  count  for  real 
education.  Can  any  form  of  learning,  in 
fact,,  be  more  liberalizing,  more  expanding, 
more  tonic,  than  the  insight  gained  through 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  our  contem- 
poraries, who  with  us  are  the  makers  of 
modern  history? 

Already  a  considerable  movement  is  un- 
der way  looking  to  the  annual  commem- 
oration in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
of  the  opening  of  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence, which  occurred  on  the  i8th  day  of 
May,  1899.  Such  a  celebration  seems  emi- 
nently desirable,  by  way  of  laying  due 
emphasis  in  the  schools  upon  the  vital  re- 
lations of  modern  peoples  one  to  another. 
I  would  accordingly  recommend  that,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  State  and  local  con- 
ditions, the  i8th  day  of  May  in  each  year 
be  designated  as  a  day  of  special  observance 
in  the  schools.  It  is  particularly  desirable 
that  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
day,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  year,  the  effort  be  made  to 
promote  an  insight  into  the  true  aims  and 
aspirations  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the 
other  nations  with  whom  we  are  to  work 
together  in  the  making  of  a  higher  world 
civilization.  This  view  calls  for  a  more 
thorough  teaching  of  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  that  the  first  notions 
formed  by  the  children  in  those  schools, 
of  our  true  relations  with  other  lands  and 
peoples,  may  be  true  and  temperate.  This 
is  not  a  foreign  view  of  American  educa- 
tion but  rather  an  American  view;  for  it 
is  already  clear  that  American  institutions 
can  reach  their  full  development  only  by 
finding  their  rightful  place  in  the  current 
of  the  world's  history,  and  that  only  by 
so  doing  can  they  become  fully  American. 

While  no  one  will  attach  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  special  observance  of  one 
day  in  the  school  year,  even  such  annual 
emphasis  upon  this  theme  will  not  be  with- 
out its  value.  It  is  clear  that  a  celebration 
which  breaks  from  a  clear  sky  on  one  day 
in  the  year  and  passes  from  thought  when 
that  day  is  past,  cannot  take  a  very  deep 
hold  on  the  minds  t>i  many  children..  Nor 
do  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  devote  one 
day  of  the  school  year  to  a  purpose  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  ends  of  general 
education.  It  is  not  with  a  view  to  propa- 
ganda of  an  isolated  reform  that  this  day 
is  entitled  to  its  special  place  in  our  school 
calendar,  but  with  a  view  to  a  neglected 
and  essential  element  in  general  education. 
And  that  element  is  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  than  our  own. 
A  people  that  goes  on  in  ignorance  of  other 
peoples,  misses  its  chance  of  adding  their 
civilization  to  its  own.  It  is  just  this  ele- 
ment of  a  liberal  education  which  should 
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be  emphasized  in  the  schools,  not  one  day 
in  the  year  but  throughout  the  year.  Even 
way  down  in  the  elementary  schools,  the 
effort  of  our  little  Americans  to  overcome 
the  primitive  distrust  and  disparagement 
of  the  peoples  of  foreign  lands  is  a  libera- 
lizing influence. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
what  the  schools  ought  to  do  to  promote 
international    arbitration.      The    best   that 
we  can  do  in  the  long  run  is  to  foster  the 
genuine  spirit  of  arbitration,  and  to  estab- 
lish those  modes  of  thought  that  dispose 
men  to  arbitrate  their  differences.     Let  us 
consider  here  three  ways  of  settling  dif- 
ferences   among   men,    and    see   what   the 
teaching  of  the  schools  may  be  expected 
to  do  by  way  of  furthering  that  type  of 
thought  which  lies  nearest  to  arbitration. 
The  primitive  way  of  settling  a  quarrel  is 
an  appeal  to  arms,  a  decisive  physical  fight 
This    is   the   spontaneous   method   of   un- 
controlled anger.    A  second  way  is  the  way 
of  compromise.    Compromise  has,  no  doubt, 
its  rightful  place  and  in  the  daily  dealings 
of  men  with  men  it  must  play  an  important 
part.     A  third  method,  a  method  hard  to 
practice    and    even    hard    to    define,    the 
method  which  arbitration  ultimately  repre- 
sents  and   re-enforces,   is   the  method  of 
finding  some  ground  of  positive  agreement 
higher  than  the  ground  taken  by  either  an- 
tagonist at  the  beginning  of  the  strife.    In 
every  dispute  between  honest  and  intelli- 
gent disputants  we  find  some  show  of  jus- 
tice in  each  of  the  conflicting  claims.    The 
method  of  war  crushes  the  claim  of  one 
side,  with  all  the  good  and  bad  there  is  in 
it.    The  method  of  compromise  takes  the 
course  which  leads  to  peace,  even  though 
much  of  the  good  of  either  cause  be  sacri- 
ficed  on   the   way.     The   method   of   arbi- 
tration   would    seem    to    be    merely    the 
method  of  compromise  through  the  agency 
of  a  third  party,  but  essentially  it  is  more 
than  this.     For  every  well-conducted  inter- 
national arbitration  contributes  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  higher  conception  of  interna- 
tional obligations,  of  world  relations,  and 
is  accordingly  in  its  effect  the  bringing  of 
the  disputants  together  on  higher  and  more 
stable  ground  than  either  of  them  occupied 
when  the  strife  began.     I  think  this  view 
may  be  abundantly  justified  by  examples 
from  modern  history.    The  immediate  ques- 
tion is   that  as  to  the   relation  of  public 
schools  to  the  type  of  thinking  which  lies 
back   of  arbitration   procedure.     It   seems 
clear  that  this  is  the  very  type  of  think- 
ing which  is  characteristic  of  modern  edu- 
cation at  its  best.    It  is  the  type  of  think- 
ing which  should  be  promoted  in  schools 
of  every  grade,  in  the  interest  of  liberal 
culture  rightly  understood.     It  is  by  pro- 


moting such  culture  and  establishing  such 
modes  of  thought  among  our  people  every- 
where that  the  public  schools  can  lay  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  arbitration  prin- 
ciple. 

The  watchword  of  this  movement  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  watchword  of  all 
modem  education,  and  we  may  phrase  it 
in  the  words.  Let  us  look  for  a  better  way. 
The  spirit  which  it  represents  is  at  one 
with  modem  science,  the  science  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
methods  of  modern  education.  For  this 
science,  with  all  its  strength  of  conviction, 
holds  its  doctrines  not  as  records  of  final 
attainment  or  the  standards  of  a  battle  to 
the  end,  but  rather  as  well-laid  steps  of  an 
ascent.  It  expects  something  better  be- 
yond, expects  to  rise  above  its  present 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  in  that  expec- 
tation it  is  able  to  look  upon  any  intelligent 
opposition  as  indicating  the  need  of  finding 
some  higher  principle  which  shall  solve 
the  present  difference.  Even  in  the  lower 
schools,  by  ways  that  are  often  intangible, 
this  spirit  is  making  its  way.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  become 
broadly  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  all 
of  our  schools,  and  when  it  has  become  so 
characteristic  of  that  teaching,  the  principle 
of  arbitration  will  be  grounded  in  the  edu- 
cational consciousness  of  our  whole  people. 

Before  we  leave  this  discussion,  there 
are  two  added  considerations  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  called.  The  arbitration 
movement  looks  for  its  success  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  In  the  heat  of  national  anger 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  people 
will  welcome  from  its  opponent  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  better  grounds  on 
which  they  may  hope  to  meet.  ^  If,  how- 
ever, our  people  have  been  trained  from 
their  youth  to  recognize  in  every  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  the  possibility  of  their 
being  some  higher  and  better  ground  of 
agreement,  undiscovered  as  yet,  there  can 
not  fail  to  be  in  time  a  little  greater  readi- 
ness to  appeal  to  an  impartial  world,  to 
peoples  not  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  to 
respect  the  suggestion  from  without  of  a 
better  way  to  an  honorable  peace.  It  is 
here  that  an  increased  understanding  of 
other  nations  than  our  own  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reinforce  the  teaching  that  leads 
men  to  hope  for  a  better  way.  It  is  not 
simply  that  a  knowldege  of  other  nations, 
well  taught  in  the  schools,  will  lead  us 
to  consider  more  carefully  the  claims  of  an 
antagonist  in  time  of  trouble,  but  that  it 
will  prepare  our  people,  or  any  people,  tc 
look  with  more  favor  upon  an  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  second  place,  such  an  appeal  to 
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an  impartial  tribunal  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  minds  of  any  people  if 
that  people  were  grounded  in  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  human  law.  On 
other  grounds  that  this,  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  the  elementary  principles  of  legal  right 
would  be  more  distinctly  taught  in  our 
schools  along  with  the  principles  of  com- 
mon morality.  Those  great  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  justice  which  have 
been  the  nourishing  thought  of  many  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  our  race,  are  in  them- 
selves a  most  desirable  element  in  the 
liberal  culture  of  all  our  people.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  people  trained  to  have 
respect  for  such  principles  as  these  will  be 
so  much  the  better  prepared  to  accept  in 
time  of  controversy  the  view  that  neither 
party  to  the  dispute  is  the  rightful  judge 
of  the  cause. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  contention  of  this 
paper  is:  That  the  schools  of  our  whole 
people  may  properly  contribute  to  the 
movement  for  international  arbitration  only 
in  ways  that  contribute  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  education,  but  that  positive  im- 
provements in  education  are  called  for  to- 
day in  ways  that  must  inevitably  reinforce 
the  arbitration  movement.  Among  these 
ways  are  endeavors  to  promote  among  a 
given  people,  as  our  own,  a  more  intimate 
and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  other  modem  nations  with  whom 
this  people  has  to  do;  the  promotion  in  the 
schools  of  that  type  of  thinking  which 
readily  passes  beyond  its  partial  convic- 
tions, no  matter  how  earnestly  held,  to 
larger  views  in  which  opposing  convic- 
tions may  find  their  rightful  recognition 
and  come  to  agreement;  the  teaching  in 
.the  schools,  as  a  part  of  instruction  in 
morals  and  civil  government,  of  some  of 
the  principles  of  legal  justice,  which  shall 
enable  our  people  to  adjust  themselves 
freely  and  consciously  to  the  reign  of  law 
in  all  great  human  affairs.  The  argument 
amounts  to  this,  that  our  education  of  all 
our  people  shall  be  made  at  once  more 
scientific  and  more  humanistic  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  tHe  schools  shall  teach  the 
people  in  all  their  concerns  to  look  for  a 

better  way. 

^ 

GLIMPSES    OF    TRUTH. 


BISHOP  J.  E.  SPALDING. 


We  long  for  what  is  permanent,  yet  the 
beauty  which  never  changes  wearies  us. 
Were  the  flowers  to  retain  their  freshness 
they  would  lose  their  charm.  Were  a  fair 
child  to  remain  what  it  is  it  would  come  to 
appear  to  be  unnatural.  A  work  of  art,  if 
it  be  near  us  day  by  day,  ceases  to  delight 


us.  The  immortal  minds  which  from  our 
bookshelves  make  ceaseless  appeal  to  us  are 
neglected.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  and 
custom  makes  stale.  The  good  that  is  at 
hand  we  care  not  for,  but  venture  life  and 
fortune  to  seek  that  which  lies  afar. 

Merely  to  know  what  a  world  of  wisdom 
and  beauty  is  asleep  around  me  in  my  books 
is  joy  and  strength,  even  while  I  leave  them 
unvisited,  as  a  mother  is  happy  sitting  by 
the  cradle  of  her  slumbering  child,  though 
forgetting  him  her  thoughts  wander  far 
away.  They  who  have  nothing  to  say  have 
often  the  most  irresistible  impulse  to  speak. 
To  give  pleasure  is  easily  within  the  reach 
of  the  young,  the  frivolous,  and  the  rich; 
but  only  the  wise  and  loving  give  joy. 
Habit  need  not  give  greater  strength;  it 
is  sufficient  that  it  enable  us  to  do  the  things 
we  ought  with  greater  ease.  It  shall  never 
be  well  with  thee  if  the  consciousness  of 
doing  well  is  not  sufficient  for  thy  peace.— 
Glimpses  of  Truth. 


TEACHERS    OF    DEFECTIVES. 


THE  first  university  department  for  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  of  back- 
ward and  defective  children  will  be  es- 
tablished next  fall  by  New  York  Univer- 
sity. The  opening  of  the  department  is 
due  to  the  great  demand  for  teachers  speci- 
ally equipped  for  this  work,  which  has 
followed  the  creation  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  many  large  cities  of  special 
bureaus  for  dealing  with  abnormal  pupils, 
the  training  of  whom  by  special  methods 
has  been  found  to  be  a  source  of  great 
educational  economy. 

The  special  course  on  backward  children, 
which  has  been  arranged  as  a  feature  of 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  by  Dean  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  will  be  given  by  Miss  Adaline 
M.  Simpson,  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  no,  Manhattan,  where  nearly  a  thou- 
sand defective  and  backward  children  are 
under  instruction  each  year,  and  have 
been  made  almost  self-governing  under  a 
"  School  City  "  plan.  Her  work  will  con- 
sist of  practical  lessons  on  methods  and 
devices  for  teaching  the  feeble-minded, 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  exercises  in 
manual  training  and  gymnastics,  rhythmic 
movements  and  plays  designed  particularly 
to  aid  these  handicapped  little  folks.  The 
courses  in  the  manual  work  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  J.  P.  Haney,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  Manual  Arts  in  the  Manhattan 
schools,  who  has  long  made  a  study  of 
the  use  of  hand  work  in  the  school-life 
of  the  "  Hundredth  Child,"  as  he  calls  the 
defective.      Luther   Halsey   Gulick,    M.D., 
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director  of  physical  training,  New  York 
schools,  will  direct  the  special  work  in 
gymnastics.  Supplementing  the  work  of 
this  special  class  will  be  Dr.  Haney's 
courses  in  design,  and  methods  and  super- 
vision of  the  manual  arts  and  Dr.  Gulick's 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  education,  methods 
of  physical  and  mental  examination,  play 
in  education,  personal  and  school  hygiene, 
and  methods  and  principles  of  physical 
training.  Prof.  James  E.  Lough  will  offer 
courses  in  laboratory  psychology,  Prof. 
Robert  MacDougall  will  lecture  on  genetic 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  Dr.  Balliet, 
in  his  course  on  principles  of  education, 
will  deal  particularly  with  fatigue  and 
growth  and  the  part  which  biology  and 
physiology  play  in  education.  These 
courses  have  been  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  New  York  schools  for 
licenses  to  teach  in  ungraded  classes. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY,    LOS    ANGELES, 
JULY,    8-12. 

CHILD  labor  laws  must  be  national. 
World  wide  peace  is  the  watchword 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  President  Schaeffer  is  for 
peace  when  the  other  fellow  will  keep  his 
place.  President  Joseph  Swain  of  Swarth- 
more  College  is  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Amendments  to  our  spell- 
ing to  be  made  according  to  the  existing 
rules  and  analogies  of  English  spelling, 
with  due  regards  to  the  standards  accepted 
by  scholars. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer's  success  never  lagged  for 
a  moment.  He  kept  the  Association  off 
many  a  reef  and  bar  during  the  week.  It 
made  no  difference  how  big  the  man  was 
who  tried  to  take  a  hand  at  the  wheel, 
President  Schaeffer  politely  sent  him  to  the 
gentlemen's  cabin.  No  man  ever  said 
"  Mind  your  own  business "  to  such  big 
men  so  courteously  as  he  did  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

Upon  the  following  petition,  a  "  Depart- 
ment of  National  Organizations  of  Women  " 
was  created.  They  are  as  much  desired 
by  the  N.  E.  A.  as  it  is  by  them.  "  We 
petition  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion to  provide  a  department  to  be  known 
as  the  Educational  Department  of  National 
Organizations  of  Women  in  order  that  in 
meeting  each  year  with  the  professional 
body  the  national  societies  of  women  may 
co-operate  more  successfully  with  each 
other  and  with  the  educators  of  the  country 


in  bringing  the  home  and  the  school  into 
more  helpful  relations." 

Here  is  a    resolution    that    should    im- 
mortalize the  Los  Angeles  meeting.     It  is 
the  result  of  President  Schaffer's  opening 
address.     "The  National  Educational   As- 
sociation believes  that  the  forces   of   this 
world  should  be  organized  and  operated  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  not  of  war;  vrc 
believe  that  the  material,  commercial  and 
social  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  whole  world  demand  that 
the  energies  of  these  governments  and  of 
the  people  be  devoted  to  the  conservative 
and  healthful  persuits  of  peace,  and  that 
the  people  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of 
providing  at  enormous  expense  the  arma- 
ments   suggested    by    the   competitive    de- 
sign for  supremacy  in  war.     We   further 
believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  would  alike  decline  if  gov- 
ernments were  to  rely  more  upon  the  senti- 
ment   of    the    people    and    less    upon    the 
strength  of  their  armies  and  navies."    An- 
other important  resolution :  "  The  National 
Educational    Association    notes    with    ap- 
proval that  the  qualifications  demanded  of 
teachers   in   public  schools  and   especially 
in  city  schools,  are  increasing  annually,  and 
particularly  that  in  many  localities  special 
preparation  is  demanded  of  teachers.     We 
regret  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  in 
some   quarters   to  evade   the   consequence 
of  low  salaries.     The  salaries   and  often 
the  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  teach  do  not  offer  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  offset  the  more  promis- 
ing positions  in  the  commercial  life  of  a 
large  city.    Recourse  is  had  therefore  to 
selecting   students   with   incompetent   high 
school   or   normal    school   training   to   nil 
these  yearly  increasing  vacancies.     Hence 
we  believe  that  constant  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  persons  interested  in  education 
to  secure  for  teachers  such  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  work  that  both  teachers 
and  the  public  will  recognize  teaching  as  a 
profession." 

The  reception  to  President-Elect  Cooley 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Alexandra  hotel  was 
second  only  to  the  reception  given  Presi- 
dents Benjamin  Harrison  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Thousands  of  educators  surged 
through  the  lobbies  of  the  headquarters. 
The  most  distinguished  school  men  of  the 
nation  were  glad  to  do  the  Chicago  edu- 
cator honor. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the 
University  of  California,  made  this  notable 
utterance :  "  The  public  school  must  be  made 
and  kept  the  school  for  all  without  recog- 
nition of  classes  or  conditions,  and  it  must 
shape  its  work  and  plans  so  as  to  close  no 
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door  but  rather  open  the  freest  opportunity 
for  the  best  achievement  and  the  highest 
advance.  The  present  rigid  system  of  the 
^ades,  whose  chief  excuse  has  been  eco- 
nomic necessity,  must  yield  to  permit  the 
more  rapid  advance  of  gifted  and  diligent 
pupils.  The  old  district  school  without 
the  grades  was  more  humane.  Nowadays 
the  machinery  of  grades  and  courses  is 
wonderfully  perfect,  but  the  school  exists 
for  the  child  and  not  for  the  grades.  The 
place  for  the  child  in  reference  to  the 
^ades  is  at  any  time  to  be  determined  not 
by  what  he  has  gone  through  in  the  past, 
whether  pages  or  classes,  but  by  the  work 
he  is  able  to  go  on  and  do  next.  Too  many 
minds  and  too  many  wills  and  ambitions 
are  dulled  by  the  routine  and  treadmill  of 
the  grades;  and  that  means  bandaging  the 
foot  and  strapping  the  skull  to  produce  a 
standard  size.  Particularly  do  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grades  need  to  be  refreshed 
and   readapted." 

Without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  board 
of  directors  and  with  a  single  dissent  in 
the  meeting  of  the  active  members,  the 
new  charter  was  adopted  and  the  only 
threatened  discord  is  forever  laid  to  rest 
and  peace  reigns.  At  Asbury  Park  and 
in  the  days  immediately  following  that 
meeting  there  was  tumult  in  the  air  such 
as  has  never  been  known  before.  Later 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  congres- 
sional committee  there  was  the  bitterest 
opposition  followed  by  some  skillful  lobby- 
ing which  actually  scared  some  congress- 
men not  accustomed  to  a  panic.  Then  there 
was  anticipation  of  a  great  contest  when 
it  came  to  the  adoption.  But  all  this  is 
of  the  past.  The  charter  is  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  re-election  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  upon  the  board  of  trusees  was  an 
honor  due  him,  and  continues  in  the  board 
the  service  of  the  only  long-time  member. 
It  will  be  a  radically  different  board  from 
that  of  former  times,  and  one  especially 
in  touch  with  present  and  popular  condi- 
tions, which  is  highly  important  with  its 
present  responsibilities.  Butler,  Green- 
wood, Pearse,  and  Brown  are  the  four 
elected  members  of  the  board,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  always  being  ex- 
officio  the  fifth  member. 

No  president,  not  excepting  Eliot  and 
Maxwell,  has  rung  out  a  more  popular  note 
of  progress  than  did  President  N.  C. 
Schaeffer.  It  was  a  distinctly  heroic  mes- 
sage. He  says;  "There  is  too  much  war 
talk  and  beating  of  the  drums  and  waving 
of  the  sword  in  the  public  schools  as  now 
conducted  without    the    addition    of    rifle 


practice  as  a  peace  measure.  Far  better 
to  teach  the  arts  of  peace  and  to  promote 
the  love  of  peace  in  the  rising  generation 
than  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  pomp  of  war.  Perhaps  for  police  pur- 
poses, if  not  for  national  protection,  we 
shall  need  an  army  and  a  navy  during 
coming  centuries,  but,  as  soon  as  the 
3,500,000  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
civilized  world  shall  begin  in  earnest  and 
with  skill  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  peace, 
and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  weaker  nations, 
we  may  hope  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace 
that  is  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace." 

President  Albert  Boynton  Storms  of 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  spoke  intensely 
of  Education  and  Democracy.  He  says 
democracy  has  encouraged  the  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  education.  Older  colleges 
and  educational  bodies  are  conservative  and 
aristocratic,  but  classical  culture  and  the 
humanities  atone  are  inadequate.  The 
school  must  teach  the  real  interests  of  life 
for  a  working  people.  The  sturdy  youth  in 
laboratories  and  shops,  draughting-rooms 
and  field,  with  life's  real  business  before 
them,  have  brushed  aside  intellectual  dilet- 
tanteism.  Science  and  art  have  meaning;  for 
life's  earnest  work  as  well  as  for  its  leisure 
pastimes.  Higher  education,  however,  in 
a  democracy  cannot  be  adequately  provided 
except  by  the  people  themselves.  A  demo- 
cratic people  do  not  thrive  best  in  any  of 
their  interests  by  being  paternally  and  pa- 
tronizingly endowed  by  benevolence.  It  is 
only  by  self-assertion  and  by  institutions 
that  are  organized  and  equipped  and  main- 
tained by  the  people's  own  will  and  at  their 
cost  that  a  democratic  society  can  ade- 
quately provide  for  its  higher  educational 
needs. 

If  the  railroads  will  permit,  the  N.  E.  A. 
will  go  to  Cleveland  for  the  next  meeting, 
July,  1908.  It  is  a  big  "  if  "  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  be  in  better  mood  than 
in  1907.  It  is  a  fine  location,  central,  easily 
reached  by  direct  railroad  lines  from  every 
section  of  the  country  with  delightful  lines 
of  steamers  from  every  point  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  is  no  other  city  with  so 
many  people  within  a  radius  of  six  hun- 
dred miles.  And  Cleveland  will  be  the 
noblest  kind  of  a  host. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 

Only^  forty-three  at  first  meeting,  Phila- 
delphia,' 1857.  Only  seventy-five  at  second 
meeting,  Cincinniti,  1858.  First  meeting 
above  200  was  the  seventh  at  Boston  in 
1872  and  it  reached  292 !    The  largest  edu- 
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cational  meeting  ever  held  was  the  second 
at  Boston  in  1903,  with  34,983.  The  first 
meeting  to  reach  400  was  the  eighteenth  at 
Madison  in  1884,  where  there  were  1,729. 
The  Chicago  meeting  of  1887  ^^^  ijO^o 
more  members  than  the  twenty  meetings 
that  were  before  it.  Asbury  Park  had  as 
many  as  the  first  twenty-two  meetings,  and 
Madison,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  were 
in  these  twenty-two.  Boston  has  the  record, 
34»983.  Asbury  Park,  1905,  is  second,  with 
23,642.  The  first  enrollment  above  10,000 
was  at  Denver  in  1895.  But  four  meet- 
ing have  gone  below  10,000  since  1895. 
Charleston,  1900,  with  4,640,  is  the  only 
small  meeting  in  eleven  years.  The  Asbury 
Park  meeting  in  1905  was  four  times  the 
size  of  the  meeting  held  there  in  1894. 
Nashville,  1889,  with  1,984  enrollment,  is 
the  smallest  in  eighteen  years.  In  1885 
there  were  but  625  enrolled  at  Saratoga. 
Saratoga  alone  has  had  four  meetings,  but 
no  one  of  them  has  been  large.  Two  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Boston,  As- 
bury Park,  and  Los  Angeles.  One  meet- 
ing only  has  been  held  at  Nashville,  St. 
Paul,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Louisville,  Chau- 
tauqua, Atlanta,  Milwaukee,  Washington, 
Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Harrisburg,  India- 
napolis, Cleveland,  Elmira,  Baltimore, 
Madison,  Topeka,  and  San  Francisco. 

Seven  meetings  have  had  more  than 
10,000:  Detroit,  1901,  10,182;  Minneapolis, 
1902,  10,355;  Washington,  1898,  10,532; 
Denver,  1895,  11,297;  Los  Angeles,  1899, 
13,656;  Asbury  Park,  1905,  23,642;  Boston, 
I903»  34»983. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


SUCCESS  WITH  FRUIT. 


IN  describing  some  of  the  crops  grown 
on  a  fruit  and  truck  farm  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  in  Maryland,  a  writer  in  the 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer  regards  it 
as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  successful 
farming  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  makes  a  magnificient  showing. 
A  soil  once  barren  and  unproductive  is  a 
veritable  garden.  Costly  and  handsome 
new  buildings  have  been  erected.  About 
130  acres  are  now  in  strawberries.  Over 
10,000  peach  trees  have  reached  the  bear- 
ing age.  Large  blocks  of  pears,  plums  and 
dewberries  have  been  established,  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  in  immense  quantities 
every  year. 

The  soil  needed  humus  as  well  as  plant 
food,  and  cash  crops  were  to  be  grown  on 
a  poor  soil.  How  could  it  be  done?  By 
bringing  manure  all  the  way  from  New 
York  and  paying  $2.75  per  ton  delivered 


on  the  siding  in  the  center  of  the  farm. 
This  practice  is  still  followed  by  the  owner, 
and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  he  will 
use  during  1907  not  less  than  2,000  tons 
of  manure.  Cowpeas  are  also  grown  ex- 
tensively for  soil  improvement. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  farm 
Is  the  strawberry  plant  business.  Sixty- 
five  acres  arc  now  well  covered  widi  mattoi 
rows  ready  for  spring  sales,  and  from 
6,000,000  to  7,000,000  plants  will  be  lifted 
from  this  acreage.  The  transplanting  is 
done  in  the  fall,  setting  in  rows  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  spacing  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  the  rows.  After  planting 
eight  tons  of  manure  per  acre  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  rows.  All  hand  hoeing 
is  done  by  contract;  pay,  $20  per  acre  for 
the  season. 

Seventy-five  acres  will  be  planted  this 
year  of  Eden  Gem  and  Netted  Rock  Rows 
five  feet  apart  and  plants  in  the  row  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart  Be- 
fore planting  the  drills  are  enriched  by 
the  use  of  twelve  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  acre  and  800  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining six  per  cent,  ammonia,  eight  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  six  per  cent,  pot- 
ash. All  of  the  potash  used  is  from  sul- 
phate. The  manure  is  placed  in  the  fur- 
rows any  time  it  is  convenient  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring. 


BOY   FORESEES   DEATH. 


WHILE  her  little  son  and  only  child  lay 
dead,  killed  by  an  automobile  while 
at  play  in  front  of  his  home,  in  the  Majestic 
Apartment,  145th  Street  and  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue,  New  York,  Mrs.  Grant,  wife  of 
Police  Inspector  Donald  Grant,  retold  the 
amazing  story  of  a  dream  the  boy  had  a 
few  hours  before  his  death.  - 

His  dreadful  fate  came  so  fast  on  the 
heels  of  the  vision  and  matched  so  strik- 
ingly the  direful  prophecy  of  the  bo/s 
slumbering  thought  that  even  the  unsupcr- 
stitious  were  touched  with  the  chill  of  the 
unknown  and  unknowable. 

Donald  Grant,  Jr.,  was  no  mooning  child, 
given  to  silent  abstraction  or  taking  joy  in 
flights  of  imagination.  He  was  a  sturdy, 
active  real  boy,'  eight  years  old.  Every 
minute  of  the  time  he  was  not  in  school,  in 
bed  or  at  meals  he  was  busy  at  play  with 
other  boys.  He  was  killed  just  as  he  ran 
into  St.  Nicholas  avenue  to  catch  a  "fly" 
ball  thrown  by  one  of  his  playmates. 

There  was  no  school  on  Saturday  aq|d 
Donald  was  permitted  to  sleep  later  than 
usual.    He  was  unusually  silent  when  he 
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went  into  breakfast  and  after  he  had  satis- 
fied his  excellent  appetite  Mrs.  Grant  asked 
him  what  made  him  so  thoughtful. 

"  I  had  an  awful  funny  dream,  mother," 
he  answered.  "  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  not 
a  dream,  but  as  if  it  were  real.  I  could 
see  everybody  so  plainly.  I  could  see  you 
as  plainly  as  I  can  now.  I  dreamed  I  was 
here  at  home  in  the  parlor.  There  were 
flowers  all  around,  lots  of  them,  and  the 
place  was  full  of  people.  You  were  there 
and  father  was  there  and  so  were  several 
other  people  we  know."  The  boy  named 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  his  family. 
"  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about 
till  I  looked  over  in  the  comer  by  the  front 
window,  and  when  I  did  I  saw  there  was  a 
beautiful  little  white  coffin  there.  It  was 
all  fixed  up  so  that  it  looked  pretty,  even 
if  it  was  a  coffin,  and  there  were  flowers 
all  around  it.  I  could  see  it  just  as  plain  as 
this  table  there,  and  through  the  window  I 
could  see  across  the  street.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  coffiin  it  all  disappeared." 

Deep  anxiety  was  felt  by  Mrs.  Grant  at 
the  child's  grewsome  recital,  but  she  tried 
to  conceal  it  and  told  little  Donald  to  forget 
his  dream.  "You  must  have  eaten  too 
much  candy  last  night  and  it  has  made  you 
dream,"  she  said,  and  the  subject  was  soon 
forgotten,  as  the  child  rattled  on  about  his 
plans  of  enjoyment  for  the  day. 

He  played  about  the  house  for  a  time 
and  finally  went  out  to  join  his  small  com- 
rades. They  were  throwing  and  catching  a 
ball  in  the  street,  when  an  automobile 
owned  by  Jonathan  Bulkley,  of  No.  130 
Hicks  street,  Brooklyn,  came  down  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue. 

Grant  Archer,  chauffeur  for  the  owner, 
was  driving  it,  and  its  pace  was  slow,  be- 
cause John  W.  Chapman,  of  No.  81  Remsen 
Street,  Brooklyn,  a  passenger,  was  taking 
his  first  automobile  ride,  under  protest,  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  automobiles.  Mr. 
Chapman  had  been  ill,  and  Mr.  Bulkley  an 
intimate  friend,  had  insisted  on  sending 
him  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Chapman,  Miss 
Esther  Waterman,  of  Southport,  Conn.,  and 
two  of  the  Bulkley  children. 

Donald  Grant,  Jr.,  ran  into  the  street 
ahead  of  the  machine,  which  he  did  not  see, 
and  caught  a  ball  thrown  by  one  of  his 
companions,  stopping  to  do  so  directly  in 
front  of  the  automobile. 

Archer  swung  it'  aside  to  avoid  the  boy, 
but  one  of  the  wheel  guards  struck  the 
child,  knocked  him  down,  breaking  his 
.neck.  He  was  hurried  to  the  Wright  Hos- 
pital in  the  automobile,  but  was  dead  when 
he  reached  there. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  N.  E.  A. 


Los  Angeles  knows  how  to  entertain  a 
convention.  The  illumination  of  the  official 
headquarters,  the  meeting  places,  the  parks, 
and  the  principal  streets  of  the  business 
section  was  beautiful.  The  room  set  apart 
for  the  executive  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  secretaries  of  the  various  de- 
partments was  large  and  pleasant  and  had 
an  abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air.  Every 
detail  for  the  general  comfort  had  been  care- 
fully attended  to.  Considering  that  the  city 
had  just  spent  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
in  entertaining  the  Imperial  Council  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  had  strained  every  re- 
source to  make  the  visiting  Nobles  happy, 
the  burden  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  can- 
not have  been  a  light  one.  However  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  have  genuine  respect 
for  the  teachers  of  the  young,  and  so  they 
took  pride  in  the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
giving  expression  to  their  good-will  in 
many  delightful  ways. 

The  enrolled  attendance  passed  the  ten 
thousand  mark.  The  convention  brought 
probably  eighteen  thousand  people  to  Los 
Angeles.  Considering  the  many  difficulties 
and  annoyances  piled  up  by  railroads  in 
the  Eastern  States,  this  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  magnificent  showing.  The  State 
of  California  alone  supplied  more  than  five 
thousand  members,  thereby  setting  a  record 
for  the  host  State  never  before  approached. 
No  semi-compulsory  "invitation"  to  mem- 
bership was  resorted  to.  Local  pride  and 
honest  enthusiasm  were  behind  the  result. 

Cleveland  was  chosen  for  the  convention 
of  1908,  without  a  word  of  discussion.  It 
is  now  "  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States."  The  "  al "  of  Edu- 
cational has  been  cut  off,  and  "of  the 
United  States"  has  been  added. 

There  never  was  a  richer  musical  pro- 
gram provided  than  at  this  Los  Angeles 
convention.  Every  session  opened  with  an 
organ  concert  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley, 
who  proved  a  most  efficient  artist.  An  ex- 
cellent band  concert  was  given  in  the  park 
in  front  of  the  Auditorium,  while  the  Uni- 
ted German  Male  Choruses  sang  in  the 
convention  hall  several  of  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  the  Fatherland.  The  Los  Angeles 
Shrine  Quartet  was  very  popular  with  the 
Wednesday  evening  audience.  Thursday 
was  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  night,  and  drew  the 
record  attendance,  filling  every  seat  in  the 
large  auditorium,  while  several  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  at  the  door. 

Next  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter  the 
most  significant  business  accomplished  at 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Department  representing  the 
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educational  divisions  of  six  of  the  most 
influential  women's  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit :  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Amercian  Revolution,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae,  and  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  College  Women.  The  special  object 
of  this  new  Department  will  be  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  understanding  and  closer 
co-operation  of  home  and  school.  The 
purposes  to  which  it  has  set  itself  are  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities,  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws,  and  the  restriction  of 
child-labor,  better  school  buildings,  normal 
schools  in  every  state,  minimum  professional 
requirements  for  teachers,  minimum  salary 
laws,  expert  supervision  of  all  schools,  the 
extension  of  manual  training  and  of  the 
teaching  of  civics  and  ethics. 

Appropriations  were  passed  as  follows : 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  new  com- 
mittee to  make  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  the  culture  element  in  education,  and 
into  the  average  time  devoted  to  school  and 
college  education. 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  the 
schools. 

Five  htmdred  dollars  for  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  growing  short- 
age of  teachers  prevailing  in  several  parts 
of  the  country. 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  provisions  made  for  the 
education  of  exceptional  children. 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  committee  to 
investigate  manual  training  in  the  schools 
of  the  coimtry. 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  promotion 
of  a  plan  for  a  National  University  at  the 
Federal  capital. 

There  were  the  usual  addresses  of  wel- 
come, and  responses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Burdette,  of  Pasadena — "  Bob,"  of  course 
— made  an  ideal  welcoming  speech;  it  was 
humerous  and  brief,  and  had  point.  His 
reference  to  his  own  boyhood  days  was 
hugely  enjoyed,  and  his  warm-hearted  tri- 
bute to  his  early  educators  was  gratefully 
appreciated  by  the  teachers.     He  said: 

"  I  was  a  maverick  when  I  started  to 
school  all  right,  but  successive  dynasties 
of  instruction  put  the  proper  brand  all  over 
me,  before  I  was  finally  broken  to  the  yoke 
and  plow.  I  wasn't  professedly  a  believer 
in  corporal  punishment,  but  I  was  better 
than  most  professors  and  nominal  believers 
— I  practiced  the  doctrine  right  along;  at 
least,  I  lived  up  to  it;  it  did  me  good  and 


does  me  good  unto  this  day.  It  makes  a 
great  many  things  beautifully  clear  to  mc. 
*  Now  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,'  says  the  great  apostle,  'but 
grievous.'  I  don't  need  any  commentary 
on  that  passage.  I  am  a  seminary  exegete 
on  that  part  of  the  Epistle.  But  I  can  truly 
say  that  all  my  chastisements  at  school  are 
at  this  day  among  my  most  joyous  mem- 
ories. I  laugh  every  time  I  think  of  one. 
Not  so  much  about  the  whipping,  as  over 
the  recollection  of  the  jolly  good  time  I 
had  earning  it.  I  was  recklessly  happy  as 
a  man  who  is  acquiring  the  gout  for  his 
grandsons.  But  all  that  went  in  the  cur- 
riculum; my  school  days  were  happy,  seri- 
ously speaking.  I  was  a  happy  boy;  all  the 
year  round  I  was  happy.  And  in  the  loyal 
tender,  loving  niches  of  my  heart,  I  have 
builded  the  fairest  shrines  my  affection  can 
fashion,  wherein  I  have  placed  the  images 
of  the  saints  who  were  my  school  teachers. 
Some  of  them  are  living;  some  are  dead; 
all  are  old  and  gray.  But  there,  where  I 
alone  can  see  them,  they  are  all  living;  they 
are  all  young,  with  the  morning  light  of 
love  and  enthusiasm  shining  in  their  faces. 
Memory  makes  them  beautiful,  and  the 
years  cluster  about  their  brows  like  stars." 

The  president's  address,  by  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
discussed  the  part  the  schools  should  take 
in  the  promotion  of  the  peace  movement 
He  made  a  splendid  suggestion  when  he 
said  that  "the  teaching  of  history  can  be 
made  to  culminate  in  the  proper  observance 
of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday."  "  The  teachers  of  France," 
he  addfed,  "have  resolved  to  observe  these 
days  by  appropriate  exercises.  Go  ye  and 
do  likewise."  Here  is  a  grand  opportiuiity 
for  inaugurating  at  least  one  universal 
school  holiday,  celebrated  by  the  schools 
of  all  nations.  This  would  itself  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  peace  on  earth. 

The  Right  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  Bishop  of 
Lx)s  Angeles,  spoke  eloquently  about  "The 
Personality  of  the  Teacher."  Naturally  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  religious  aspects 
of  the  subject.  The  central  thoughts  of  his 
address  are  probably  best  found  in  these 
extracts : 

"There  is  no  more  interesting  page  in 
history  than  that  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  great  teachers.  They  created  the  very 
centers  of  learining  and  depended  not  on 
kings  and  nobles  for  their  support,  but  on 
the  truth  they  taught  a;nd  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  evoked.  It  was  their  ability 
and  personality  which  made  knowledge  lov- 
able, and  by  which  they  imparted  it  to  those 
whom  they  had  taught  to  love  them.  As 
the  Apostles  at  Emmaus  found  their  hearts 
burn  within  them  as  Christ  spoke,  so  the 
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student  feels  the  personality  of  the  true 
teacher,  who  can  never  part  from  a  pupil 
without  feeling  that  some  of  his  life  has 
gone  from  himself  and  entered  into  the 
pupil's  life.  It  was  this  that  made  Plato 
the  worthy  disciple  of  Socrates,  gave  St. 
John  the  insight  into  his  Divine  Master, 
and  made  Suarez  the  expositor  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Great  teachers,  rather 
than  great  schools,  attract  men.  We  re- 
•  member  what  was  taught  rather  than  how 
or  where  it  was  taught.  The  greatest 
teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  reverent, 
moral,  and  religious. 

"  Noble  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have 
consecrated  themselves  as  the  teachers  of 
youth ;  like  the  apostles,  they  have  been  the 
'salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the 
world,'  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and 
their  names  are  in  benediction.  Like  a 
great  army  they  move,  scattering  through- 
out the  world  the  blessings  of  education. 
They  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  faith  is  the  foundation  stone  of  all 
character,  and  that  instruction  should  lead 
to  the  good  and  the  true,  as  made  known  to 
us  by  God.  The  teacher  or  system  which 
weakens  the  religious  beliefs  of  youth,  tm- 
fastens  life  from  the  moorings  to  which  it 
clings  or  draws  even  one  bolt  and  thus 
endangers  the  structure,  will  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  morality  which  is  likely  to 
follow,  and  in  my  judgment  that  system  is 
woefully  out  of  variance  with  the  teacher's 
vocation  to  education.  Intellectual  giants 
are  not  called,  for,  but  education  does  need 
men  and  women  of  character  with  the  faith 
of  God  in  their  lives  and  mastering  what 
they  profess  to  teach  with  a  spirit  of  love 
and  devotion  to  childhood  and  to  educa- 
tion." 

The  greatest  paper  at  the  general  sessions 
of  the  convention  was  that  by  President  W. 
0.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  University.  In 
striking  statements  the  economic  value  of 
education  was  emphasized.  The  substance 
of  it  is  contained  in  these  conclusions : 

"What  we  do  for  education  is  not  a 
burden;  it  is  rather  an  opportunity.  The 
money  we  give  is  neither  charity  nor  the 
pajrment  of  a  debt;  it  is  an  investment  to 
guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  man  and  of 
markets;  of  history  and  of  literature;  of 
our  own  achievements  already  made  and  of 
those  of  our  children  yet  to  be  made;  in  a 
word,  the  money  invested  in  education  is 
an  expression  of  both  faith  and  desire  that 
a  progressive  civilization  shall  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."— AT.  Y,  School 
Journal. 
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IT  was  a  half-holiday  at  the  quarries;  the 
schools,  the  stores  and  shops  all  closed 
at  noon.  The  whole  quarry  town  had 
turned  out  to  see  the  great  granite  shaft 
hauled  to  the  station. 

To  avoid  the  risk  and  cost  of  two  load- 
ings, the  forty-ton  stone  had  been  der- 
ricked  to  the  road  at  the  edge  of  the  quarry, 
and  there,  under  a  temporary  shed,  had 
been  cut,  polished  and  crated.  It  now  lay 
blocked  upon  a  low,  powerful  dray,  ready 
to  be  moved  to  the  freight  siding  in  the 
village,  over  a  mile  distant. 

The  stone  was  the  largest  single  block  of 
granite  ever  quarried  at  the  Laston  ledges. 
It  had  been  an  expensive  job  from  the  start, 
and  a  very  troublesome  one.  It  had  led  to 
a  strike,  a  riot,  and  almost  to  murder. 

There  had  been  no  man  among  the  two 
hundred  in  the  quarries  capable  of  properly 
dressing  the  stone.  So  the  company  had 
brought  in  Gunar  Gustavesen  to  do  the 
work.  And  the  men  were  angry  at  the  in- 
trusion of  the  outsider. 

The  company  was  warned.  So  was  Gus- 
tavesen. But  the  work  on  the  shaft  went 
on — until  the  strike.  Jonnasen,  the  leader 
of  the  men,  was  as  sure  he  was  right  and 
as  stubborn  as  Hendricks,  president  of  the 
firm.  Then  the  men  g^ew  ugly,  there  was 
a  riot,  Gustavesen's  furniture  w:as  burned 
in  the  street,  and  he  himself  so  brutally 
attacked  that  he  still  lay  slowly  mending 
in  one  of  the  company's  houses. 

It  was  a  bitter  victory,  and  Jonnasen  was 
too  honest  a  man  to  like  it.  When  it  was 
reported  to  him  that  Havelok  Gustavesen, 
the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  the  non-union 
man,  had  found  some  menial  work  in  the 
company's  stables,  he  made  it  clear  to  the 
men  that  the  boy  was  to  be  let  alone.  That 
is  how  it  happened  that  young  Gustavesen 
appeared  among  the  men  who  were  busy 
with  the  twenty-four-horse  team  attached 
to  the  heavy  dray. 

The  road  from  the  quarry  to  the  station 
was  down  grade  except  for  two  steep  hills, 
where  the  ledges  cropped  out,  and  where 
every  ounce  of  the  pulling  power  of  the 
great  team  would  be  required.  At  the  top 
of  the  second  rise  the  downward  slope 
stretched  away  for  about  half  a  mile  with 
a  sharp  curve  round  the  edge  of  the  old 
quarry.  The  curve  was  guarded  by  heavy 
stone  posts  and  a  wooden  rail. 

The  possibilities  of  all  this  had  been 
reckoned  with,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
forty   tons   of   granite    from    pushing   the 
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horses  before  it,  a  pair  of  heavy  steel  shoes 
had  been  fitted  to  a  brake  that  might  have 
held  a  freight  train. 

Jonnasen  settled  himself  upon  the  seat 
of  the  dray,  gathered  up  the  reins  of  the 
pole-team,  and  with  his  foot  upon  the 
brake,  gave  the  word  to  start.  The  drivers 
of  the  forward  spans  echoed  the  command, 
and  the  dray  rolled  out  upon  the  road. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  work 
of  willing  horses.  It  is  a  noble  enthusiasm, 
little  less  than  inspiration,  that  takes  pos- 
session of  the  horses  themselves.  The 
crowd  along  the  road  felt  it  and  cheered, 
as  the  twelve  pairs,  pulling  like  one,  took 
the  great  polished  shaft  to  the  top  of  the 
first  hill. 

It  was  a  short  and  gentle  descent  to  the 
second  and  steepest  ridge.  Jonnasen  put 
on  the  brake,  and  caught  the  weight  so 
easily  that  the  horses  of  the  pole  moved 
free  in  their  traces,  yet  kept  them  fairly 
taut. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  he  started 
them  forward  on  the  trot,  loosed  the  brake, 
and  sent  the  long  line  at  a  good  pace  to 
take  the  second  ridge. 

It  was  a  pretty  piece  of  work.  So  beau- 
tifully did  the  immense  stone  mount  the 
rise  that  even  the  members  of  the  firm  in 
attendance  cheered  with  the  rest. 

Then  a  silence  fell.  No  one  spoke  of 
danger,  but  as  the  great,  shining  shaft 
pointed  down  the  slope,  its  forty  tons  of 
dead  weight  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
changed  into  active  power.  It  seemed  to 
poise  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  thing 
alive. 

The  ridge  was  a  narrow  ledge  of  granite, 
hardly  wide  enough  to  stop  the  dray  upon. 
Jonnasen  had  intended  to  breathe  his  team 
here,  but  by  the  time  the  dray  was  up,  the 
lead  horses  were  already  going  down,  and 
the  load,  without  a  pause,  began  to  de- 
scend. 

Jonnasen  bore  down  on  the  brake,  drew 
in  his  horses,  and  looked  off  down  the  long 
grade  to  the  turn  about  the  precipitous  edge 
of  the  old  quarry. 

He  drew  a  short,  hard  breath.  No  cooler 
man  than  this  tall  Swede  ever  held  a  rein. 
He  could  handle  horses  as  he  could  handle 
men. 

But  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  he  knew 
it  instantly.  He  should  have  stopped  on 
the  ridge,  as  he  intended.  He  should  have 
unhooked  all  the  horses  ahead  of  the  pole- 
team  here.  They  were  in  the  way.  The 
horses  at  the  pole  could  guide  the  load 
down.  The  others  were  a  menace,  if  any- 
thing should  happen. 


"  But  nothing  should  happen !  "  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  a  half-smile  broke 
over  his  rugged  face  as  he  heard  the  grind 
of  the  brake  and  saw  the  slack  in  the  traces 
taken  up.    The  load  was  under  his  foot 

Just  then  the  lead  horses  broke  into  a 
trot  Immediately  the  whole  line  started 
Jonnasen  bore  down  on  the  brake,  and  drew 
his  own  team  hard  back  to  check  the  pull, 
when  there  was  a  sharp  crack,  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  and  one  of  the  steel 
shoes  fell  broken  to  the  road. 

Instantly  a  dozen  warning  voices  told 
him  what  he  too  well  knew  had  happened. 
The  big  horses  knew  too,  and  settled  back 
to  stop  the  push  from  behind.  Jonnasen 
put  all  his  weight  into  the  single  steel  shoe 
that  bit  at  the  back  wheel.  A  stream  of 
sparks  flew  from  the  tire,  and  a  wild,  shrill 
scream  told  that  the  brake  still  worked 
But  the  horses  were  sliding.  Then  the  pole 
ran  into  the  team  ahead,  the  horses  plunged, 
and  there  was  confusion. 

"  Unhook  them  from  the  pole ! "  Jon- 
nasen called  to  the  nearest  driver.  The 
man  dropped  his  lines,  caught  the  jangling 
traces,  and  tried  to  run  it  between  the 
teams,  but  was  struck  by  a  hoof  and  rolled 
out  of  the  road.  Panic  seized  the  whole 
line  of  frightened  horses.  Some  of  the 
drivers  still  held  their  teams  back,  but  they 
were  being  dragged  helplessly. 

"  Unhook  them !  "  Jonnasen  shouted  to 
the  crowd  shrinking  back  against  the  fence. 
Were  he  free  to  let  his  own  team  go,  they 
might  keep  ahead  of  the  load,  and  take  the 
turn  with  a  possible  chance  of  rounding  the 
edge  of  the  deep  quarry. 

"  Unhook  them ! "  he  shouted  again, 
powerless  to  quit  his  place  and  do  the 
thing  himself.  But  no  one  was  able  to 
move. 

Then  a  lithe  young  figure  came  bound- 
ing down  from  the  ridge.  It  was  young 
Gustavesen.  He  sprang  upon  the  dray,  ran 
forward,  seized  the  whip  in  Jonnasen's 
hand,  and  in  a  cool,  deliberate  voice,  said: 

"  When  I  get  hold,  let  'em  jump  quick." 
He  dropped  between  the  horses  to  the  pole, 
and  clutching  the  harness,  got  quickly  out 
to  the  end.  He  was  bending  to  catch  the 
evener  when  a  forward  wheel  struck  a  rut, 
and  the  long  tongue  snapped  him  viciously 
into  the  air. 

He  caught  the  hames  of  the  nigh  horse, 
and  saved  himself.  Hanging  to  the  hames, 
he  swung  back,  lay  out  along  the  tongue, 
and  reached  again  for  the  evener. 

Jonnasen  was  watching,  and  as  the  boy 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  big  hook,  he  loosed 
the  reins,  the  horses  lunged,  and  the  long 
heavy  bar  was  unhooked  almost  of  itself. 
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Like  a  flash  the  boy  straightened  and 
swung  the  lash  about  the  horses  ahead, 
throwing  himself  an  instant  later  upon  the 
back  of  the  horse  he  was  holding. 

The  loosened  teams  were  barely  dragged 
to  the  side  as  the  pole-team  went  by  on  the 
gallop,  with  its   forty-ton  stone. 

Jonnasen  had  the  horses  under  perfect 
control.  He  could  guide  them  straight 
ahead.  But  the  mighty  stone  was  gather- 
ing momentum  with  every  leap  of  the  team, 
and  powerful  as  they  were,  Jonnasen  began 
to  realize  that  they  would  never  be  able  to 
check  or  turn  the  downward  plunge  at  the 
curve  on  the  edge  of  the  quarry. 

Then  he  saw  that  young  Gustavesen  was 
making  no  attempt  to  fling  himself  from 
the  galloping  horse. 

"  Jump !  "  he  shouted.     "  Jump,  quick !  " 

Havelok  turned. 

"  I  can't  jump  !  "  he  called  back.  "  My 
leg !     Tend  your  team !     Fm  safe  here !  " 

The  absolute  confidence  of  the  boy  sent 
a  strange  thrill  through  the  big  §wede.  It 
steadied  him. 

They  were  near  to  the  turn,  with  the 
horses  running  close  to  the  inner  side,  and 
still  well  in  hand. 

Jonnasen  thought  quickly.  It  was  a 
chance — the  only  chance.  One  of  them — 
both  of  them — might  escape  if  he  could  hit 
with  the  long  iron  hub  of  the  rear  wheel 
the  tough  young  white  oak  that  stood  out 
on  the  very  round  of  the  sharp  curve. 

Jonnasen  drew  the  horses  in  a  little, 
spoke  to  them  quietly,  then  sent  the  front 
wheel  past  the  tree  with  a  bite  at  the  bark, 
pulled  the  team  hard  in,  and  leaped. 

There  was  a  dull  crash,  a  ripping  of  har- 
ness, and  a  grinding  crunch  as  the  forty-ton 
stone  slued  over  the  crushed  wheel  across 
the  broken  top  of  the  tree. 

Jonnasen  was  picked  up  in  the  road,  un- 
conscious, but  not  seriously  hurt.  The 
escape  of  Gustavesen  was  more  than  luck. 
It  was  a  miracle,  but  a  miracle  worked  by 
his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  the  coolness, 
quickness  and  good  judgment  of  Jonnasen. 

As  the  wheel  struck,  the  traces  parted, 
the  pole-chains  snapped,  and  the  horses  shot 
ahead  free,  with  the  boy  clinging  to  the 
harness. 

When  he  was  helped  down,  his  right  leg 
was  found  to  be  broken;  but  that  had  hap- 
pened back  along  the  road,  when  he  was 
snapped  from  the  pole  while  trying  to  un- 
hook the  forward  teams.  And  it  was  this 
that  prevented  his  trying  to  fling  himself 
off  to  the  road  as  his  perilous  ride  began. 

No  harm  had  come  to  the  shaft.  The 
dray  was  a  wreck,  but  the  great  stone  lay 


unbroken,  and  almost  unscratched,  among 
the  debris. 

It  was  a  week  later,  as  both  Gustavesens, 
father  and  son,  were  convalescing,  that 
they  received  a  letter,  concluding  as  fol- 
lows : 

Henceforth  a  man  shall  be  a  man  here. 
Some  things  have  been  done  that  the  men 
in  this  quarry  are  ashamed  of.  They  be- 
lieve now  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
work  and  live  under  the  law  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
For  the  men, 

(Signed)  Jonnasen. 

Youth's  Companion. 
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THE  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
the  lumber  producing  areas  of  the 
country  is  clearly  shown  by  a  recent  report 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Every 
year  we  are  using  from  three  to  four  times 
more  wood  than  all  our  forests  produce  in 
that  period.  Every  person  in  the  United 
States  uses  six  times  as  much  lumber  as  he 
would  use  if  he  were  in  Europe.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  wood  far 
outruns  the  increase  in  population.  Popu- 
lation in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  in- 
creased by  52  per  cent.,  while  the  lumber 
cut  increased  94  per  cent.  The  growth  of 
cities,  the  heavy  exportation  of  lumber  and 
its  use  in  railroad  building,  in  mines  and  in 
other  enterprises  in  which  the  develop- 
ment has  been  phenomenal  in  this  country 
explain  this  great  excess.  The  average 
consumption  of  lumber  here  is  400  feet 
annually  per  capita,  while  the  correspond- 
ing average  for  Europe  is  only  60  feet. 

Estimated  liberally,  our  total  wooded  area 
is  700,000,000  acres,  of  which  one  fifth  is 
in  national  or  State  reserves  and  four 
fifths  in  private  ownership.  With  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  area  privately 
owned  and  with  the  constant  rise  in  the 
price  of  lumber  the  temptation  to  cut  timber 
is  irresistible.  The  forester  says  that  the 
average  age  of  trees  cut  down  for  lumber 
is  not  less  than  150  years.  Little  capital 
will  be  invested  in  an  enterprise  in  which 
profit  is  so  long  delayed  as  it  is  in  timber 
growing,  so  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
ply must  be  checked  by  the  careful  preser- 
vation and  regulation  of  the  output  of  tim- 
ber by  the  nation  or  by  the  states.  The 
annual  increase  of  the  supply  at  present  is 
ten  cubic  feet  per  acre  for  the  entire  forest 
area.  It  is  asserted  that  by  proper  methods 
the  yield  might  reach  thirty  cubic  feet, 
which  would  meet  current  demands  and 
provide  for  future  needs. 
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To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  "a 
settled  policy  of  forest  management,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  sustained  yield,  or  the 
cutting  of  the  increment  only,  without  les- 
sening the  wood  capital."  This  country 
has  now  reached  a  point  with  respect  to  the 
depletion  of  timber  at  which  Germany 
arrived  150  years  ago.  In  the  meantime 
the  German  States  have  greatly  increased 
the  forest  yield  without  impairing  the 
forest  capital  by  a  rigorously  administered 
system  of  a  governmental  control.  The  de- 
mand for  lumber  has  increased  so  greatly 
in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  that 
it  is  now  regarded  as  well  worth  while  to 
recover  the  millions  of  feet  of  logs  sunk  in 
the  rivers  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  100,000,000  feet  of  timber 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  Saginaw  River 
alone.  With  the  price  of  pine  lumber  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
the  river  beds  present  an  inviting  field  for 
exploration. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


VACATION  AND  NATURE-STUDY 

VACATION  season  is  now  at  hand  with 
its  freedom  from  confinement  in  the 
school  room  and  we  hope  that  our  readers 
will  spend  most  of  this  time  out  of  doors. 
There  will  be  abundant  opportunities  for 
nature-study  and  everyone  should  lay  some 
plans  regarding  what  he  will  give  special 
attention  this  summer.  We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  things  and  we  trust  that 
our  nature  students  will  work  out  for  them- 
selves the  details  of  whatever  they  plan 
to  take  up.  This  individual  work  will  be 
of  far  greater  importance  if  our  readers 
will  do  a  little  planning  for  themselves 
rather  than  depend  on  us  to  furnish  outlines 
for  them. 

The  study  of  plants  and  their  character- 
istics and  habits  offers  very  interesting 
work  which  can  be  readily  pursued  during 
the  summer  months.  Note  the  plants  which 
you  see  in  your  daily  trips;  learn  their 
names  if  you  can;  where  they  grow;  what 
kind  of  soil  they  want;  find  out  whether 
they  are  annuals  biennials  or  perennials. 
Study  the  general  form  of  the  plant;  its 
roots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit;  and  note 
the  time  of  flowering  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  If  trees,  note  especially  the  bark 
and  the  form  of  growth  to  see  whether  you 
can  recognize  them  next  winter  when  they 
have  lost  their  leaves.  If  you  can,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  collect  and  press  specimens, 
then  you  will  be  able  to  have  plants  before 
you  at  any  time  of  the  year  for  study  and 
examination. 

The  study  of  birds  is  of  equal  if  not  of 
greater  interest  than  the  study  of  plants. 


To  learn  to  know  the  birds,  their  habits 
and  songs  grows  in  fascination  with  each 
day's  study.  Vacation  time,  especially  the 
early  summer  months,  is  especially  favor- 
able for  this  work.  Learn  to  know  birds 
so  far  as  possible  by  form,  color,  flight,  and 
by  song  or  other  notes ;  their  nesting  habits, 
and  what  they  live  on  and  you  will  scarce  be 
able  to  take  a  walk  anywhere  out  of  doors 
without  meeting  some  acquaintance.  A 
number  of  "  Nature  Guard "  leaflets  on 
birds  have  been  issued  and  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  copies  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
extra  ones  if  they  wish  to  ta^e  up  bird 
study. 

The  insect  is  another  form  of  animal  life 
which  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation. Insects  are  so  abundant  that  we 
cannot  pass  a  single  hour  out  of  doors  in 
the  summer  without  seeing  hundreds  of 
different  forms.  There  are  more  kinds  of 
insects  than  of  all  other  animals  put  to- 
gether. Entomologists  estimate  that  there 
are  now  over  three  hundred  thousand  lands 
described,  and  new  species  are  being  found 
continually.  Many  insects  are  very  smaD 
and  are  difficult  to  study,  but  there  arc  a 
great  many  that  are  so  large  and  striking 
in  appearance  that  we  cannot  help  but  no- 
tice them  frequently  and  many  of  these  wc 
should  learn  to  know.  Such  knowledge  is 
of  great  practical  importance  for  there  are 
many  insects  that  are  injurious  to  man  and 
to  plants  and  animals  which  he  wishes  to 
raise.  You  can  readily  make  valuable  and 
interesting  collections  of  many  kinds  of  in- 
sects, and  if  you  wish  to  take  this  up,  yon 
can  refer  to  Nature  Guard  leaflet  Number 
49  for  directions.  Address  the  Nature 
Guard,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Fred  W. 
Cord,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 

J.   M.  GREENWOOD. 

FIFTY  years  ago  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  organized,  and  it  en- 
tered upon  a  precarious  existence  for  a  full 
period  of  thirty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Madison  session  of  1884,  when  it 
actually  pulled  itself  out  of  debt  only  to 
fall  back  again  in  1885.  Before  the  Topcb 
session  in  1886,  James  H.  Canfield  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a  few  men  become  life 
directors,  by  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the 
association  one  hundred  dollars  each,  in 
order  to  have  a  reserved  fund,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  spend  much  of 
the  time  in  having  members  of  great  lung 
power  continually  making  appeals  for 
money   to   keep   the   association   afloat  bj 
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"  passing  around  the  hat "  at  every  session. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  on  several  occasions 
the  president  paid  the  expense  of  printing 
and  distributing  the  programs  out  of  his 
own  money,  and  then  he  was  seldom  or 
never  paid  back. 

After  the  Topeka  meeting  the  more  active 
members,  or  rather  those  that  had  to  do 
with  the  business  side  of  the  association, 
began  to  think  seriously  of  a  plan  to  put 
the  association  on  its  feet  financially. 
Matters  dragged  on  for  a  few  years,  till  in 
1893  the  plan  was  announced,  after  having 
been  considered  informally  for  some  t;ime, 
that  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
secured,  and  the  interest  on  the  endowment 
used  as  a  nucleus  with  which  to  defray  the 
current  expenses,  reinforced  by  annual  dues. 
This  plan  is  known  as  the  Calkins,  Lane, 
and  Greenwood  plan,  because  it  was  verb- 
ally set  forth  in  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
by  myself,  duly  approved  by  these  two 
gentlemen.  Our  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, and  the  fund  grew  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. As  soon  as  the  "pie  hunters" 
learned  from  the  annual  reports  oi  the 
treasurer  from  year  to  year  of  the*money 
on  hand,  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  devices 
were  brought  forward  by  letter,  entreaty, 
and  otherwise,  that  this  money  should  be 
distributed  on  all  kinds  of  wild,  visionary, 
and  irrational  schemes.  While  I  was  treas- 
urer the  importunities  of  the  "  pie  hunters  " 
were  most  extravagant.  It  were  better,  how- 
ever, to  let  their  names  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
justice  that  I  refer  to  Emerson  E.  White 
and  Dr.  W.  L.  Harris  who  always  stood  for 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the  council. 
Many  of  the  older  members  will  substan- 
tiate what  I  have  here  written. 

Passing  over  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  hurriedly,  the  greatest  matter  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  was 
the  satisfaction  of  the  new  articles  of  in- 
corporation. Had  the  instrument  been  re- 
jected the  association  would  now  have  no 
legal  status,  and  it  woujd  now  be  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  instead  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

On  all  vital  points  I  have  not  in  twenty 
years  seen  such  unanimity  of  feeling  and 
action  among  the  members.  It  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  teachers  of  America  that 
the  National  Educational  Association  is 
not  a  union  labor  organization,  and  that  it 
will  not  incorporate  or  adopt  their  plans. 
It  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
for  the    benefit   of   the    children    of   the 


United  States,  and  that  teachers  ought  to 
be  paid  well  for  skillful  and  efficient  work. 

The  attendance  was  representative,  and 
the  papers  were  usually  very  good,  fully 
up  to  the  average,  and  the  volume,  when 
published,  will  contain  several  papers  of 
a  high  order  of  merit. 

Investigations  along  several  new  lines 
will  be  carried  forward  during  the  present 
year,  and  in  my  judgment  the  year's  work, 
when  summed  up,  will  be  regarded  as  epoch- 
making. 

The  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  of  Cali- 
fornia did  everything  and  more  to  make 
the  meeting  a  splendid  success,  and  no  one 
who  went  to  California  will  ever  forget  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  bestowed.  Great 
are  the  Californians. 


SEARCH  THE   SCRIPTURES." 


LILLIAN  felt  a  glow  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  her  success  at  the  guessing- 
game  in  which  some  of  the  elderly  guests 
in  the  summer  hotel  had  invited  her  to  join. 

"  We  can't  expect  to  match  our  wits  with 
a  girl  just  out  of  high  school,"  said  one  of 
the  party,  with  a  kind  smile  at  Lillian. 
"  We  might  have  known  that  she  would 
recognize  Boswell  as  the  Englishman  whose 
claim  to  fame  rested  upon  a  biography." 

"  And  she  knew  it  was  Pepys  who  chroni- 
cled small  beer  and  great  historical  events 
in  the  same  cryptic  pages,"  added  a  gray- 
haired  gentleman.  "  But  if  you  will  leave 
the  room  again,  Miss  Lillian,  we'll  try  to 
find  a  character  that  won't  be  so  easy  for 
you." 

When  Lillian  was  recalled  she  was  told 
that  the  person  she  was  to  guess  was  a 
leader,  a  lawmaker  and  a  magician,  and 
celebrated  for  his  meekness.  After  a  few 
moments'  thought,  she  owned  herself  mys- 
tified. 

"  He  had  stone  tables,"  a  lady  suggested. 

"  Was  it  Hadrian  ?  "  Lillian  asked.  "  He 
had  lots  of  marble  furniture." 

"Ours  is  an  Old  Testament  character," 
remarked  the  gray-haired  gentleman,  smil- 
ing, "  and  he  passed  forty  days  on  a  mount." 

Even  this  hint  did  not  enlighten  Lillian. 
"  I'll  have  to  give  up,"  she  said. 

"  Moses,"  merrily  chorused  all  the  players. 

"Moses?"  repeated  Lillian.  "Why  did 
Moses  preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  " 
The  merriment  died  out  of  most  of  the 
elderly  faces,  and  was  replaced  by  a  grave 
expression  that  made  Lillian  uncomfortable. 
"  Have  I  said  something  wrong  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Dorsey,  her  chaperon. 

"  I  think  dear,  we  are  all  pained  to  find 
you  don't  know  who  preached  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  was  the  gentle  reply. 
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A  few  minutes  later  Lillian  answered  a 
tap  at  the  door  of  her  own  room,  and  Mrs. 
Dorsey  entered. 

"  I  thought  when  I  missed  you  that  may- 
be you  were  here  alone,"  she  said,  and  then 
noticing  Lillian's  tear-stained  face,  "  Why, 
nay  child,  you  mustn't  be  unhappy." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I  know  every  one  in 
the  parlor  was  shocked  at  my  ignorance 
about  the  Bible." 

"Perhaps  your  ignorance  is  not  alto- 
gether your  fault.  The  Bible  isn't  taught 
as  it  used  to  be.  In  my  early  days  it  was 
considered  an  important  part  of  education, 
and  I  think  the  present  almost  total  ne- 
glect of  it  in  the  home  and  school  is  a  sad 
mistake.  Children  who  are  not  brought  up 
on  the  Scriptures  as  I  was  don't  know  what 
they  are  mjssing.  Aside  from  the  great  re- 
ligious and  ethical  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
it,  a  familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  necessary 
for  a  good  understanding  of  literature.  Do 
you  know  why  Mrs.  Wharton  named  her 
novel  '  The  house  of  Mirth '  ?  " 

''No,"  answered  Lillian. 

^'Then  search  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Do  you  know  why  Mrs.  Deland  called  a 
rstory  '  Many  Waters'  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  read  it,  and  I  couldn't  see  any 
^3ense  to  the  title." 

^That  was  because  you  hadn't  read 
*  Solomon's  Song.'  These  two  names  hap- 
pen to  occur  to  me  now,  and  as  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  you  will 
see  what  fulness  and  richness  it  has  given 
to  nearly  all  our  literature." 

"Well,  I  intend  to  become  acquainted 
with  it,"  said  Lillian.  And  she  wrote  home 
that  night  and  asked  her  father  to  send  her 
her  mother's  Bible. 


BAD   SPELLING  AND   PATRIOTIC 
SINGING. 


IN  the  public  schools  of  Gothan,  accord- 
to  a  New  York  contemporary^  the  pupils 
sing  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  among 
other  selections  of  a  patriotic  character. 
Recently  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  that  the  pupils  from 
II  to  i6  years  of  age,  about  10,000  in  all, 
in  one  of  the  boroughs,  write  three  verses 
of  the  song  from  memory.  The  result  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  for  of  the  10,000  pa- 
pers submitted  only  lOO  gave  the  stanzas 
correctly.  For  "the  rocket's  red  glare" 
many  of  the  children  wrote  "the  robin's 
red  breast."  Not  a  few  of  the  young  pa- 
triots declared  that  "  bums  were  bursting  in 
the  air."  There  were  other  mistakes  equally 
ludicrous,  all  of  which  tended  to  show  that 
the  boys  and  girls  have  a  most  extraordi- 
nary conception  of  the  poem  of  Francis 
Scott  Key.     In  explanation  of  their  ignor- 


ance it  is  stated  that  children  sing  by  pho- 
netics. This  is  not  convincing,  however. 
It  rather  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have 
not  been  taught  as  thoroughly  as  they 
ought  to  be;  that  before  they  are  required 
to  sing  the  air  of  a  patriotic  song  they 
should  know  the  words,  otherwise  they  can 
not  sing  with  the  intelligence  which  is 
essential  to  the  interpretation  of  any  kind 
of  song. 

EUROPEAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 


THE  committee  which  was  sent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Education  to  investigate  certain  in- 
dustrial educational  conditions  in  some  of 
the  most  important  European  countries, 
and  which  consisted  of  Charles  H.  Wins- 
low,  a  member  of  the  commission,  and 
Charles  H.  Morse,  the  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer,  has  brought  back  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  reports  on  what  it  has 
found  by  observation  and  personal  inquiry. 

The  information  gathered  includes  not 
only  an  account  of  the  various  schools  at 
present  in  operation,  both  as  regards  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  administration 
and  financing,  but  embraces  as  well  the 
views  of  some  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  industrial  education,  together  with  the 
attitude  of  both  employers  and  employees 
toward  the  instruction  provided  by  numer- 
ous schools  operated  by  means  of  State, 
local  and  municipal  subsidies,  and  by  pri- 
vate funds. 

A  very  important  element  in  this  investi- 
gation was  the  obtaining  at  first  hand  of 
the  opinions  of  those  qualified  to  judge  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  plans  at  present 
in  operation  for  giving  industrial  educa- 
tion to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

England. — ^While  in  England  there  are 
national  subsidies,  and  consequently  na- 
tional control  of  industrial  education,  yet 
the  local  conditions  vary  enormously,  and 
no  one  place  will  stand  as  a  representative 
example  of  the  whole  country,  or  even  of 
any  extended  section  of  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  national  and 
local  awakening  to  the  need  of  industrial 
education;  but  the  existing  social  condi- 
tions which  have  to  be  met,  and  which  arc 
not  only  peculiar  to  England  but  to  the 
separate  localities,  will  make  progress  slow 
and  experimental.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
however,  that  in  general  the  industrial 
education  movement  is  most  active  and 
farthest  advanced  in  London. 

In  Liverpool,  with  its  great  technical 
school,  which  cost  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion  dollars,   the   conditions   are  most  in- 
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teresting.  There  are  1,500  pupils  in  the 
evening  classes,  but,  except  for  some  spe- 
cial summer  classes  of  adults,  this  finely 
constructed  and  well-equipped  building  is 
unoccupied  during  the  day-time,  largely, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  feared  that  day-time 
industrial  instruction  would  interfere  with 
the  regular  public .  schools  by  prematurely 
attracting  pupils  from  them.  As  a  rule, 
pupils  do  not  apply  for  instruction  in  this 
school  unless  they  are  working,  or  have 
worked,  in  the  trade  that  they  wish  to 
study,  the  evening  pupils  being  employed 
during  the  day-time  in  the  occupation  in 
which  they  seek  instruction. 

The  famous  Manchester  School  of  Tech- 
nology was  visited,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  such  an  industrial  city  as  Man- 
chester, this  school  was  found  to  be  housed 
in  a  magnificent  building,  which  cost  $1,- 
500,000,  and  run  on  a  correspondingly  large 
scale.  The  enormous  running  expenses  are 
paid  in  part  by  the  State,  in  part  by  the 
city  and  in  part  by  students'  fees. 

In  London  the  committee  was  enabled 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  new  features  which 
are  there  being  introduced  in  the  extension 
of  industrial  training.  A  matter  of  special 
interest  is  the  Imperial  College  of  Tech- 
nology, the  formation  of  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  government. 

London  seems  to  be  fairly  well  provided 
with  polytechnic  schools  of  the  class  of 
those  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  for  it 
has  seven  such  institutions,  to  which  boys  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  ad- 
mitted after  a  shortened  course  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Its  provisions  for  ele- 
mentary technical  education  assume  enorm- 
ous proportions. 

It  was  evident  on  all  sides  that  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  England  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  in  this  country,  and  even 
from  those  on  the  continent.  The  poor 
man's  chance  for  education,  not  only  in 
the  Liverpool  section  but  elsewhere,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  Free  elemen- 
tary education ;  fairly  cheap  secondary  edu- 
cation; competitive  schola»ships  for  ad- 
vanced education. 

France, — The  committee  entered  France 
by  way  of  Boulogne,  where  the  trades 
school  was  visited  as  representative  of  the 
trades  instruction  in  smaller  French  cities. 
Here  it  was  found  that  the  mayor  is  in 
charge  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  of 
other  municipal  departments.  Some  of  the 
points  especially  noticed  regarding  the 
French  industrial  schools  there  and  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  where  the  in- 
vestigations   were    mainly    pursued,    were 


quite  in  contrast  with  those  which  had 
just  been  observed  in  Great  Britain.  In 
the  latter  country  the  schools  are  housed 
in  new  buildings,  and  the  evening  schools 
for  apprentices  seemed  most  popular.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  schools  occupy 
older  buildings,  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing settled  atmosphere  to  the  instruction. 
In  France,  too,  the  pupils  begin  their  trade 
studies  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  training  received  has  a  thoroughly 
recognized  value  in  francs.  The  French 
schools  are  conducted  on  much  more  formal 
lines  than  in  England,,  and  some  of  the 
Paris  schools  draw  upon  the  various  de- 
partments of  France  as  well  as  upon  Paris 
for  their  pupils.  The  high  character  of  the 
work  in  French  schools  is  particularly 
noticeable, — even  that  done  by  the  youths 
whose  ages  do  not  exceed  fifteen  years. 

A  decided  tendency  of  these  schools  is 
to  educate  the  pupils  artistically  as  well  as 
in  skilful  manipulation.  Places  in  the 
schools  are  eagerly  sought  by  ambitious 
young  people  who  desire  to-  prepare  them- 
selves for  higher  positions  in  the  trades, 
for  they  recognize  that  this  education 
means  greatly  increased  earning  ability. 

Breadth  of  training  in  the  French  schools 
is  indicated  by  the  training  given  in  the 
Estienne  Professional  School  for  Book" 
making,  where  during  the  first  six  months 
of  instruction,  the  pupil  is  introduced  to 
the  rudiments  of  the  various  associated 
trades  taught  in  the  school;  he  is  then  re- 
quired to  make  a  choice  of  one  of  the 
seventeen  specific  trades  taught,  and  this 
he  follows  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

In  many  of  the  schools  in  Paris  a  mid- 
day meal  is  provided,  at  the  modest  price 
of  10  cents,  which  includes  a  course  dinner 
and  a  bottle  of  wine.  This  is  significant 
of  the  care  taken  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils. 

Szvitserland. — The  working  of  the  Swiss 
schools  was  studied  at  Geneva,  Berne  and 
Ziirich,  each  of  which  had  its  own  special- 
ties to  offer.  In  Geneva  the  Horological 
School  occupies  a  foremost  position.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  hours  of  in- 
struction are  from  7  to  6,  and  in  the  winter 
from  8  to  7,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
freedom  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  During 
the  year  only  four  weeks  vacation  is 
allowed.  Many  workmen  of  extraordinary 
skill  are  developed  by  this  school.  One 
of  the  former  students  whose  specialty  was 
clock  regulating  earned  25,000  francs  a 
year,  and  others  earn  8,000  to  10,000  francs. 

The  Technicum  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant schools,  and  its  position  is  between 
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that  of  the  apprentice  school,  which  aims 
at  turning  out  good,  ordinary  workmen, 
and  the  pol3rtechnic  school,  which  gives  ad- 
vanced instruction  for  the  education  of 
architects  and  engineers. 

The  Central  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
has  been  in  existence  since  1876.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  100,000  francs  annually; 
of  this,  76,000  francs  is  paid  by  the  city 
and  the  remainder  by  the  confederation. 
Pupils  pay  an  entrance  lee  of  5  francs,  but 
there  are  no  other  charges. 

The  Apprenticeship  School  in  Berne  has 
four  departments,  which  offer  instruction 
in  the  trades  of  machinists,  cabinet  mak- 
ing, locksmithing  and  tinsmithing.  The 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  city,  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  the  Swiss  Federation  and  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  the  school.  Tuition 
is  free  to  Swiss  pupils,  who  must  be  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  possess  an  ele- 
mentary school  education. 

In  Zurich  the  expense  of  the  present 
system  is  divided  as  follows:  The  canton 
contributes  40,000  francs  and  the  Federal 
Government  from  80,000  to  100,000  francs. 

In  Switzerland  an  ordinary  day  laborer 
receives  3  francs  a  day,  a  tinsmith  3>4 
francs,  and  a  machinist  ordinarily  5  francs 
and  in  some  cases  8  or  9  francs.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Swiss  workmen  receive  more  than 
those  in  France  or  Germany,  the  average 
pay  being  31 J^  francs  a  week. 

By  the  new  law  for  apprentice  instruc- 
tion, which  was  voted  on  by  the  voters  of 
the  whole  country,  all  apprentices  in 
Switzerland  will  be  obliged  to  attend  their 
department  schools. 

That  there  is  at  present  no  uniform 
system  of  industrial  education  throughout 
Switzerland  is  due  to  the  lack  of  means 
and  not  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter. 

Germany. — The  industrial  schools  of  Ger- 
many are  justly  celebrated  for  their  thor- 
ough, systematic  and  comprehensive  in- 
struction. They  cover  the  whole  educa- 
tional period :  there  are  the  lower  industrial 
schools,  which  connect  directly  with  the 
common  schools,  and  thus  become  con- 
tinuation schools  and  give  training  to 
workmen;  the  higher  industrial  schools 
which  correspond  to  our  technical  colleges 
and  produce  the  leading  technologists;  and 
the  middle  industrial  schools  for  pupils  who 
have  gone  through  the  lower  industrial 
schools,  but  who  desire  to  shorten  the 
period  of  higher  education,  although  they 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  upper 
foremen  or  assistant  superintendents. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  instruction  in  the 
lower  schools  is  given  in  the  evening  and 


on  Sundays;  but  there  is  a  general  move- 
ment towards  carrying  on  all  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  day  time,  as  is  now  chiefly  done 
in  the  city  of  Munich,  where  these  schools 
are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection.  In 
fact,  it  is  with  surprise  that  the  foreign  in- 
quirer views  the  elaborate  preparations 
made  by  this  city  for  its  youthful  learners 
of  trades.  It  is  by  a  combination  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  city,  the  trade 
guilds  and  the  Central  Government  that  the 
great  expense  of  these  schools  is  met  But 
their  importance  is  fully  realized.  At- 
tendance upon  these  schools  is  compulsory 
for  apprentices.  In  the  lower  industrial 
schools  of  Munich  instruction  in  about 
forty  different  trades  is  provided.  It  was 
noted  that  in  many  of  these  schools  the 
instruction  is  still  too  theoretical. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  other  European 
countries,  the  State  takes  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  encouragement  of  local  in- 
dustries. In  one  of  the  Munich  technical 
schools,  whose  building  cost  half  a  million 
marks,  the  annual  expense  of  maintenance 
is  80,000  marks,  of  which  the  State  con- 
tributes one  half  and  the  city  the  other  half. 
In  another  of  the  Munich  schools,  where 
there  are  some  1,800  pupils,  with  a  teaching 
staff  of  100,  the  equipment  is  most  com- 
plete; in  the  printing  department,  for  in- 
stance, 28,000  marks  were  expended  on 
machinery  alone. 

Of  the  special  industrial  schools  in  Ger- 
many, those  devoted  to  textile  industries 
are  among  the  most  interesting;  and  here 
again  was  found  a  lower  school  for  the 
training  of  workmen  and  a  higher  school 
for  the  development  of  superintendents  and 
specializing  experts. 

Berlin  is,  with  its  great  school  of  arts 
and  its  industrial  art  museums,  without 
question,  the  great  centre  of  industrial  art 
in  Germany.  These  institutions  offer  both 
day  and  evening  instruction,  and  the  classes 
are  well  attended,  the  total  number  of 
pupils  running  well  up  into  the  hundreds. 

It  has  been  distinctly  recognized  in  Ger- 
many that  there  must  be  a  proper  blend- 
ing of  purely  educational  and  purely  in- 
dustrial forces  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  effects  in  industrial  education; 
nevertheless,  in  this  combination  it  has  been 
the  industrial  force  which  has  had  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  to  perform,  and  the 
purely  educational  force  has  been  active 
chiefly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Thus  we  find  that  Germany  is  giving  the 
same  careful  consideration  to  its  industrial 
schools  that  it  has  given  to  its  comnxm 
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schools,   which   have   broug^ht   about   such 
splendid  results. 

Belgium. — In  Belgium  industrial  educa- 
tion is  taken  most  seriously;  but  those  who 
have  it  in  charge  deplore  the  fettering 
which  they  experience,  due  to  established 
traditions.  In  Brussels  the  industrial 
school  work  is  largely  confined  to  evening 
instruction;  but  in  the  day  industrial 
schools  the  hours  of  instruction  are  usually 
from  8 130  to  12  and  from  i  :30  to  4.  School 
keeps  six  days  in  the  week,  and  only  fifteen 
days  in  the  year  are  granted  for  holidays. 
While  some  of  the  Belgium  schools  are 
free,  in  others  rather  high  tuition  is 
charged. 

The  Belgium  school  for  training  pupils 
professionally  in  the  machinist's  trade  offers 
a  course  of  three  years.  In  the  first  year 
all  pupils  take  the  same  general  course,  but 
after  that  each  specializes  in  some  branch 
of  machinist's  work.  Many  of  the  former 
pupils  of  the  school  now  occupy  prominent 
positions.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
paid  by  the  city,  the  province  and  the  State. 
None  of  the  products  of  the  school  are  sold 
in  the  open  market.  This  school  is  but 
typical  of  others  found  in  the  large  cities 
of  Belgium.  In  these  various  schools  a 
specialty  is  made  of  teaching  the  local  in- 
dustries. 

The  industrial  school  for  girls  in  Brus- 
sels is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
markedly  successful  schools  visited  by  the 
committee.  Not  only  was  there  a  great 
variety  of  industries  represented,  but  the 
instruction  in  each  was  unusually  complete. 
The  pupils  possessed  an  air  of  intelligence 
which  betokened  keen  interest  in  their  work 
and  the  high  degree  of  success  with  which 
their  studies  had  been  pursued.  Girls  enter 
this  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  there- 
abouts, and  remain  four  or  five  years. 
General  studies,  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  a  household,  and  special  trades, 
such  as  dressmaking,  millinery  and  cooking, 
or  commercial  training,  form  the  order  gf 
instruction.  The  fees  of  this  school  are 
100  francs  a  year.  The  whole  school  plan 
is  to  educate  the  girls  so  that  they  may  per- 
form their  duties  equally  well  as  wives  or 
workwomen.  A  second  school  of  this  tyge 
is  found  in  Brussels,  and  others  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Belgium. 

The  professional  school  of  carpentry  in 
Brussels,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  three  years,  offers  a  course  of  four 
years,  the  first  year  being  devoted  to  gen- 
eral studies.  It  aims  to  turn  out  a  good 
workman  at  the  end  of  the  course,  at  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  instead  of  forc- 


ing the  youth  to  go  through  the  long  ap- 
prenticeship at  present  customary.  A  visit- 
ing syndicate  of  carpenters,  composed  of 
members  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
recently  visited  the  school,  and  after  in- 
specting the  work  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  institution.  This  school  is  main- 
tained by  appropriations  from  the  city  and 
the  State.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
school  is  the  close  relationship  which  it 
establishes  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

Holland.— In  Amsterdam  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  school  for  metal  workers.  This 
school  will  be  classed  as  a  pre-apprentice- 
ship  school,  it  not  being  claimed  that  a 
trade  is  taught  completely.  There  are 
given  courses  in  wood  work,  forging  and 
ornamental  iron  work  and  machine  shop 
practice;  the  pupils  entering  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  remaining  in  the 
school  two  years,  each  pupil  taking  all  the 
courses.  One  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
shop  work,  the  other  half  to  the  theory  of 
the  various  branches  taught  in  the  shops 
and  to  drawing.  The  school  is  very  thor- 
ough, and  it  is  said  that  the  graduates  are 
taking  leading  positions  in  the  various 
trades.  It  is  believed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  that  this  general  foundation  for 
apprenticeship  is  invaluable  to  the  pupils. 
It  is  hoped  that  later  specialized  work  in 
the  three  trades  will  follow  the  general 
courses;  this  to  occupy  from  one  to  two 
years. 

For  three  years  after  graduation  the 
pupils  of  this  school  are  required  to  report 
to  the  school  the  names  of  their  employers, 
amount  of  wages  received  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  performed.  In  this  man- 
ner the  officials  of  the  school  keep  in  touch 
with  its  former  pupils. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  two  represen- 
tative institutions  devoted  to  industrial  ed- 
ucation are  the  Heriot-Watt  College  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College  at  Glasgow. 
The  work  of  the  former  school  embraces 
day,  evening  and  summer  courses  along  the 
lines  of  applied  education. 

Edinburgh  posseses  a  museum  in  which 
there  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  mechan- 
ical models,  which  not  only  illustrate  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  machines, 
but  also  show  the  movements  of  their  parts 
when  put  in  operation  by  the  observer  by 
simply  pressing  a  button. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College  at  Glasgow  is  housed  in 
a  new  building  of  imposing  proportions. 
Originating  as  long  ago  as  1796  as  Ander- 
son's College,  it  owes  its  existence  to  John 
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Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  local  works  and 
thus  becoming  acquainted  at  first  hand  with 
the  trade  industries  of  Glasgow  and  the 
men  who  carried  them  on  and  did  the 
work.  In  1886  this  college  was  united  with 
other  local  institutions  to  form  the  great 
school  which  is  now  conducted  under  the 
present  name.  It  was  the  declared  object 
of  the  school  "  to  afford  suitable  education 
to  those  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves 
for  following  an  industrial  profession  or 
trade."  The  expressed  purpose  of  this 
school  is  not  to  supersede  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship, but  rather  to  supplement  it. 

There  has  been  spent  on  the  building 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $350,000  is  planned  for. 
The  equipment  has  cost  $125,000,  and  an 
additional  $150,000  is  deemed  necessary  to 
place  the  instruction  on  the  desired  basis. 

The  total  attendance  on  the  school  is 
about  6,000  students,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  evening  pupils.  It  -should  be 
distinctly  noted  that  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  day  students  and  80  per  cent,  of  the 
evening  students  are  over  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  day  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Islands  and  the  Colonies, 
while  practically  all  the  important  works 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Glasgow  are 
represented  in  the  evening  classes. 

Ireland. — Few  persons  outside  of  Ireland 
are  aware  of  the  extensive  provision  made 
for  industrial  education  in  Ireland.  The 
matter  is  considered  of  such  importance 
that  a  sum  of  no  less  than  a  million  dollars 
is  spent  annually  in  this  island  for  this 
object,  and  this  with  a  population  not  very 
much  larger  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  this  sum  $250,000  is  contributed  by  the 
local  authorities  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Council  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  significant  that  the  work  of  giving 
industrial  training  in  Ireland  is  in  charge  of 
a  department  bearing  the  title  "  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,*'  thus  placing  agriculture 
and  the  handicrafts  on  the  same  plane. 
This  department  is  of  recent  creation,  and 
the  impulse  given  by  it  to  science  and 
technical  instruction  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1900  but  6  secondary 
schools  possessed  laboratories,  while  in 
1907,  265  of  these  schools  are  equipped 
with  these  important  adjuncts. 

An  elaborate  scheme  has  been  prepared 
for  the  technical  training  of  all  classes 
which  desire  to  pursue  some  special  trade 
or  handicraft  calling,  and  schools  appro- 


priate to  their  needs  have  been  established. 
The  larger  cities  have  established  technical 
institutes  on  a  most  elaborate  scale  in 
which  various  trade  and  academic  courses 
are  offered.  Prominent  among  these 
schools  are  the  Municipal  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Dublin,  Cork  and  at  Belfast  These 
schools  are  housed  in  magnificent  buildings 
and  possess  thorough  equipment  for  trade 
instruction. 

There  are  800  boys  attending  the  Dublin 
Industrial  School.  They  have  been  sent 
there  by  the  courts,  not  as  a  rule  for  I 
criminal  offences,  but  on  account  of  the  in-  | 
ability  or  indisposition  of  the  parents  to 
properly  support  them.  The  school  is  is  \ 
charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the 
government  pays  about  7  shillings  per  week 
for  the  board  and  care  of  each  boy.  Pupils 
were  found  here  r^ng^ng  in  age  from  six 
to  sixteen  years,  they  being  discharged 
upon  arrival  at  the  latter  age.  The  pupils 
of  this  school  seemed  happy  and  well 
nourished.  It  was  learned  that  the  boys  in 
the  majority  of  cases  regretted  leaving  the 
school  upon  arrival  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  that  practically  all  the  graduates  were 
making  a  success  of  life. 

A  visit  to  Killarney  was  particularly  in-    | 
teresting,  for  here  were  found  two  schools    | 
of  lace  making,  each  conducted  at  a  coo-    ; 
vent.     Girls  are  taken*  at  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  are  taught  vari- 
ous branches  of  hand  lace  making. 

Two   schools   visited   in    Cork    were  of    1 
particular     interest.     The     first     was    the    i 
Christian  Brothers  School.    This  is  a  large    1 
school,  fully  equal  to  the  typical   Massa-    , 
chusetts  manual  training  schools.    In  the 
theoretical   departments   of   this    school  it 
was  observed  that  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
were  lined  with  cases  which  contained  ex- 
hibits showing  the  complete  history  of  all 
the  industries  of  Ireland,  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial   to    the    finished    product     On    the 
whole,  it  was  the  finest  museum  seen  by 
this  committee  in  any  school. 

The  committee  visited  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  corresponding  in  rank  to 
the  industrial  school  for  boys,  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  This  school  is  in 
charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  convent. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  city  of  Belfast, 
where  an  interesting  day  was  spent  in  the 
Belfast  Technical  School,  which  is  housed 
in  a  fine  building  that  was  paid  for  by  the 
city.  This  school  is  supported  by  the  dty 
with  a  subsidy  from  the  national  govern- 
ment of  about  one-half  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  school  is  equipped  for  the 
teaching  of  a  large  variety  of  trades  and  is 
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attended  by  both  day  and  evening  classes; 
the  laboratories  are  unusually  fine. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  educa- 
tion was  force(fupon  Ireland  by  the  British 
government.  Such  is  certainly  not  the 
case,  because  the  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  after  the  ap- 
propriation of  certain  sums  of  money  for 
the  school,  voted  upon  by  the  people  of 
the  locality,  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  all  countries  visited,  interviews  were 
held  with  men  conversant  with  labor  in- 
terests, from  whom  it  was  learned  that  the 
industrial  schools  were  looked  upon  with 
much  favor  by  representatives  of  organized 
labor. 

FALLACY  IN  DIET. 


LIEBIG,  who  ranks  among  chemists  as 
Hannibal  ranks  among  generals  and 
as  Dante  ranks  among  poets,  taught  that 
muscular  energy  is  derived  from  the  assimi- 
lation of  proteid  foods.  The  organic  food- 
stuffs, it  must  be  remembered,  are  of  three 
distinct  types.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden, 
the  famous  physiological  chemist  of  Yale 
classifies  all  digestible  forms  of  nutrition 
into  proteids  or  albuminous  foodstuffs, 
carbohydrates  and  fats.  ''All  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  whatever  their  nature  and 
whatever  their  origin,  are  composed  simply 
of  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  these 
three  classes  of  food  principles."  Now 
proteid  substances,  reearded  with  such  an 
appreciative  eye  by  Liebig,  have  the  special 
characteristic  of  containing  about  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  "In  addition,  they 
contain  on  an  average  52  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, 7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  23  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  and  a  slight  percentage  of  sulfur." 
Proteid  or  albuminous  substances  constitute 
the  chemical  basis  of  all  living  cells, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  "This 
means,  expressed  in  different  language,  that 
the  organic  substance  of  all  organs  and 
tissues,  whether  of  animals  or  plants,  is 
made  up  principally  of  proteid  matter." 
Thus  proteid  substances  occupy  a  special 
importance  in  human  diet,  of  animal  diet 
generally,  in  fact. 

To  say,  as  the  scientific  press  is  now 
practically  saying,  that  the  effect  of  Dr. 
Chittenden's  new  work  on  the  "  Nutrition 
of  Man,"  published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York,  is  to  prove  the  proposi- 
tion that  energy  is  more  adequately  derived 
from  vegetable  foods  than  from  proteids,  is 
to  herald  the  collapse  of  a  fundamental 
fallacy  in  diet.  "The  great  weight  of 
Liebig's  authority,"  says  London  Science, 


"  influenced  physiologists  even  when  Fick 
and  Wislicenus  in  1865  made  an  ascent  of 
the  Faulhorn  on  a  diet  which  was  free  from 
nitrogen,  and  were  able  to  show  that 
vigorous  and  even  severe  muscular  work 
does  not  necessarily  increase  the  decom- 
position of  proteid  material."  The  source 
of  muscular  energy  has  been  in  dispute 
from  that  day  until  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Chittenden's  work,  a  study  which,  as  the 
authorities  agree,  settles  the  question 
against  Liebig.  "  Dr.  Chittenden's  experi- 
ments compel  us,"  writes  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  diet  in  the  London  Athenceutn, 
a  paper  whose  scientific  judgment  carries 
great  weight,  "  to  reject  Liebig's  teaching 
and  to  accept  the  more  difficult  proposition 
that  nitrogenous  tissue  change  in  the  body 
is  fairly  constant  under  all  conditions,  and 
that  nitrogen  equilibrium  can  easily  be 
maintained  on  an  amount  of  proteid  food, 
which  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
minimum  usually  considered  necessary." 
To  the  same  effect  writes  the  Paris  Revue 
Scientiaque,  not  to  mention  the  London 
Lancet  and  medical  organs  of  equal 
celebrity. 

The  upshot  of  Dr.  Chittenden's  work  is 
that  in  any  diet  worthy  of  the  name  vege- 
table foods,  containing  relatively  little 
nitrogen,  should  prevail.  "Animal  foods, 
with  their  higher  nitrogen  values,  must  be 
greatly  subordinate  if  the  nitrogen  or  pro- 
teid assimilation  is  to  be  maintained  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  true  physiological 
requirements."  The  practice  of  eating 
more  than  enough  is  thus  represented  as 
"the  predominant  dietetic  sin."  But  with 
the  contemporary  standards  of  diet,  as  fixed 
by  the  gastronomical  habits  of  every-day 
existence,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
predominant  dietetic  sin  of  this  age  will  be 
indulged  in  throughout  a  somewhat  indefi- 
nite future.  Underfeeding  has  its  perils, 
bi:t  it  is  "comparatively  rare."  Not  that 
Dr.  Chittenden  advocates  any  particular 
diet.  He  says  the  adoption  of  dietary 
habits  that  aim  to  accord  with  the  physio- 
logical requirements  of  the  body  need  not 
entail  "  a  crucifying  of  the  flesh  "  or  a  dis- 
regard of  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  A 
reasonable  intelligence  combined  with  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
judgment  and  care  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  as  is  expended  on  other  matters  of 
no  greater  importance  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dividual, to  the  household  or  to  business 
interests,  are  all  that  is  needed  to  bring 
about  harmony  between  every-day  dietary 
habits  and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the 
body.    There   is   no   occasion,   unless   one 
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finds  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  so  doing, 
to  resort  to  a  limited  dietary  of  nuts  and 
fruits,  to  become  an  ardent  disciple  of 
vegetarianism,  to  adopt  a  cereal  diet,  to  ad- 
jure meats  entirely  or  to  follow  in  an 
intensive  fashion  any  particular  dietary 
hobby. 

Dr.  Chittenden's  experiments  were  so 
scientifically  carried  out,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  scientific  organs  which  comment 
upon  them,  that  there  can  be  no  cavil  at  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
lead.  He  took  thirteen  men  of  the  hospital 
corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  a  course  of  diet  for  six 
months.  The  men  were  under  military 
discipline  throughout  the  experiment.  The 
food  administered  to  each  was  of  known 
composition.  The  weight  of  proteid  in- 
jected was  known.  This  amount  was  re- 
duced gradually.  The  amount  of  food  was 
kept  at  such  a  volume  as  to  insure  each 
man  enough  to  eat.  The  bodily  weights  of 
the  individuals  remained  unaltered,  prac- 
tically. But  the  muscular  tone  and  the 
muscular  strength  showed  a  surprising  in- 
crease. 

Eight  university  athletes  were  subjects  of 
the  second  series  of  experiments.  During 
their  five  months'  dieting  the  daily  intake 
of  proteid  food  by  each  individual  was  re- 
duced more  than  half.  All  showed  gain  in 
muscular  power.  All  suffered  less  from 
fatigue  after  vigorous  muscular  effort  than 
formerly.  Physical  and  mental  endurance 
increased. 

The  effect  of  a  low  proteid  diet  on  dogs 
was  ascertained  through  the  final  experi- 
ment. Dogs  were  available  in  the  capacity 
of  carnivores  or  "high  proteid"  animals. 
"It  has  been  thought  for  year  that  dogs 
and  other  flesheaters  could  not  long  survive 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  proteids  of  their 
food — ^an  idea  fostered  by  the  experiments 
of  Munk,  Rosenheim,  Watson  and  Hunter." 
Doctor  Chittenden  supplies  arguments  for 
the  theory  that  the  want  of  success  in 
previous  cases  depended  less  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  proteid  than  on  the  conditions 
of  past  experiments.  He  gave  his  dogs 
more  freedom.  He  changed  their  food  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  in  the 
previous  experiments.  "A  dog,"  he  says, 
"does  not  thrive  when  restricted  to  a 
purely  vegetable  diet,  and  a  little  animal 
food  seems  necessary  to  keep  up  its  health 
and  strength,  and  this  suffices  even  though 
the  daily  nitrogen  intake  and  fuel  value  of 
the  diet  are  restricted  to  a  level  below  that 
of  the  vegetable  dietary."  Altogether, 
then,  as  Doctor  Chittenden  sums  the  matter 


up,  a  diet  which  conforms  to  the  true  nutri- 
tive requirements  of  the  body  must  neces- 
sarily lead  toward  vegetable  foods.- 
rent  Literature. 


CHILD   STUDY. 


ONE  meeting  of  this  section  was  held, 
on  Wednesday  morning  at  8:30 
o'clock.  At  the  hour  named  but  one  officer 
of  the  department,  the  treasurer.  Dr.  W. 
W.  Deatrick,  of  Kutztown,  was  present, 
who  called  the  section  to  order  and  pre- 
sided during  the  session. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  Principal  of  Public 
School  No.  120  (special),  New  York  City, 
was  introduced  and  spoke  briefly  on  "  Some 
Practical  Schemes  for  Dealing  with  the 
Truant  and  Bad  Boy."  The  remarks  of 
Miss  Jones  proved  to  be  most  interesting, 
especially  to  those  members  of  the  section 
whose  work  is  in  city  schools. 

DEALING  WITH  BAD  BOYS. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you  to-day 
will  consist  mainly  of  answers  to  questions 
that  have  been  asked  me  regarding  the 
practical  details  of  organization  and  man- 
agement in  classes  for  boys  who  are  tru- 
ant or  "bad": 

1.  Size  of  classes.  Each  teacher  has 
only  fifteen,  each  one  of  whom  is  at  times, 
equal  in  himself  to  a  class  of  fifty.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  keep  in  close, 
individual  touch  with  any  larger  number. 
Time  and  strength  will  not  permit  of  her 
becoming  sufficiently  intimately  acquainted 
with  conditions  influencing  the  boy,  both 
in  and  out  of  school,  if  the  number  be  any 
larger. 

2.  Course  of  study.  We  follow  the 
regular  course  of  study  for  New  York  City 
schools,  except  with  the  following  varia- 
tions: Every  boy  is  exercised  in  shop  and 
gymnasium  practice  for  at  least  two  hours 
weekly,  regardless  of  grade.  Music  is 
limited  to  song-singing.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  English,  all 
other  work  being  made  to  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  task  of  making  English- 
speaking  citizens  of  what  is  largely  a  very 
ignorant  foreign  element. 

3.  Parental  and  neighborhood  aid  or 
opposition.  Parental  aid  is  won  by  definite 
instruction  to  the  parents  concerning  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  followed  l^ 
constant  pressure  upon  them  to  make  them 
fulfill  those  duties.  Frequently  we  meet 
secret  opposition  from  parents,  but  this  is 
quickly  discovered  and  sharply  handled 
Neighborhood  opposition  was  at  first  a  great 
difficulty,  so  that  we  had  to  have  police 
protection,   and   teachers  were   sometimes 
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insulted  on  the  streets.  To-day,  no  such 
thing  could  happen.  The  real  difficulty  even 
then  resulted  from  attempts  to  undermine 
our  influence  by  young  men,  neighborhood 
toughs,  who  feared  the  loss  of  the  labors 
of  the  small  boys  who  had  been  both  their 
tools  and  their  scapegoats. 

4.  Physical  condition  of  boys  of  this 
character.  Not  one  boy  yet  examined  has 
been  given  a  clear  physical  record.  Dis- 
eases, defects  and  abnormalities,  more  or 
less  pronounced  and  resulting  from  con- 
genital causes,  accident,  or  neglect,  appear 
in  every  case.  So  far  we  have  accom- 
plished very  little  in  our  efforts  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs.  Parents,  who  will 
readily  sign  papers  giving  authority  to 
thrash  a  boy  or  to  confine  him  in  an  insti- 
tution absolutely  refuse  to  permit  medical 
treatment,  owing,  chiefly,  to  ignorant  or 
superstitious  fears.  Consequently  we  are 
forced  to  work  slowly.  Other  great  hin- 
drances are  poverty  and  the  boys  own  un- 
willingness to  submit.  Still  we  are  ac- 
complishing something,  and  hope  to  use 
that  little  as  a  means  of  influencing  others. 

5.  Types  of  "  badness  "  -encountered.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  classify  as  types 
the  boys  who  come  to  us,  except  along 
very  broad  lines.  One  or  two  specific  in- 
stances may  answer  the  question.  M.  C. 
was  a  neighborhood  "terror,"  known  in 
many  streets  and  many  schools.  By  screams 
and  simulated  fits  he  had  always  frightened 
into  compliance  with  his  own  desires  every 
one  who  attempted  to  control  him.  By 
his  powers  to  amuse  and  interest  his  mates 
and  by  his  shrewd  cunning  ways,  he  ruled 
in  whatever  class  he  was  placed.  He  was 
and  is  an  adept  thief,  a  "handy  boy"  for 
gangs  of  older  thieves  and  a  skillful  worker 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  always  armed 
with  stones,  bricks,  slingshot  or  blackjack, 
so  that  he  was  physically  feared.  During 
his  first  weeks  with  us,  life  was  almost  un- 
endurable but  for  once  he  met  force,  cun- 
ning, and  fearlessness  greater  than  his  own, 
and  backed  by  determination  and  patience. 
We  destroyed  his  influence  with  his  school- 
mates by  putting  him  into  a  room  with 
larger,  older  boys  who  soon  taught  him 
his  place,  stripped  him  of  his  weapons,  and 
incidentally  of  his  prestige.  This  paved 
the  way  for  the  next  step,  the  securing  of 
obedience  to  school  rules  and  work  without 
the  screams  and  simulated  fits.  The  thiev- 
ing proclivities  we  have  not  yet  conquered, 
for  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  hope  that 
some  good  was  being  accomplished,  he  was 
caught  and  imprisoned  for  an  offence  much 
slighter  than  many  he  had  previously  com- 
mitted without  arrest.  His  term  expires  in 
September  when  he  will  return  to  us.  We 
had  succeeded  in  making  him  a  quiet,  or- 


derly, respectful  lad  in  regular,  punctual 
attendance  and  we  hope  to  accomplish  more. 

E.  L.  was  the  black  sheep  of  his  family, 
disliked,  neglected,  often  unjustly  punished, 
and  forced  to  secure  clothing  for  himself 
or  go  without.  Of  course  he  was  bitter, 
ugly,  hateful,  and  of  course  he  stole. 
Wouldn't  you?  And  of  course  he  was  a 
truant  and  herded  with  bad  boys  and  men 
and  fought  and  raged  what  little  time  he 
spent  in  his  house.  What  did  we  do? 
First,  we  clothed  him;  second,  we  obtained 
employment  for  him  outside  of  school  hours 
whereby  he  could  have  honest  money  for 
his  needs;  third,  we  openly  espoused  his 
cause  against  his  family  and  promised  him 
immunity  from  all  punishment  so  long  as 
he  was  faithful  and  obedient  in  school; 
fourth,  we  forced  that  father  to  listen  to 
reason,  followed  up  the  older  brother  until 
we  convicted  him  of  forcing  the  younger 
one  into  wrongdoing  and  then  made  the 
parents  see  their  injustice.  It  has  all  taken 
time,  patience,  money,  indomitable  hop.e- 
fulness,  and  we  are  not  sure  yet  of  ulti- 
mate success,  for  how  can  we  tell  what 
will  happen  when  he  leaves  us?  but  now 
he  is  a  thoroughly  reformed  boy. 

A.  B.  was  a  crap-shooter,  cigarette  fiend, 
used  language  unique  in  profanity  and 
filth,  and  was  openly  defiant,  even  to  at- 
tempting violence  when  a  teacher  tried  to 
make  him  learn,  although  he  was  not  a 
truant  at  all  after  the  very  first.  We  dis- 
covered the  father  to  be  helpless,  as  the 
result  of  an  injury;  the  mother,  willing 
but  inefficient;  three  smaller  children,  one 
blind  from  trachoma  because  there  was  no 
one  to  take  her  daily  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  boy  is  strong,  fairly  in- 
telligent, although  without  any  aptitude  for 
mental  labor.  He  had  applied  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  work,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  family  needs,  about  which  he  felt  deeply. 
Unable  to  prove  his  age,  he  was  forced 
back  into  school.  Resentful  at  the  loss  of 
work  and  money,  embittered  by  injustice 
and  want,  he  became  the  character  de- 
scribed. We  secured  aid  from  charitable 
organizations  for  the  family;  frankly 
sympathized  with  him;  promised  him  that 
he  should  go  to  work  in  a  few  months.  He 
is  past  sixteen  now  and  helping  himself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  sub- 
ject was  opened  for  general  discussion, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Miss  Neville 
of  the  "Misfit  School,"  Altoona;  Miss 
Flora  Campbell,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Lester, 
of  Beaver  County;  Miss  Janet  Campbell, 
of  Charleroi ;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh,  of  Statp 
College.  Among  other  things  Dr.  Welsh 
remarked :  "  This  is  a  good  time  and  a 
good  place  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
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child-study.  But  child-study  is  not  of  im- 
portance only  in  a  school  for  incorrigibles. 
It  is  just  as  essential  in  all  elementary 
schools,  whether  there  be  incorrigibles  or 
not,  as  in  the  truant  schools  described  by 
Miss  Jones.  It  is  important  for  every 
teacher  and  in  every  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  upwards." 

The  hour  for  the  general  sesions  of  the 
Association  being  near,  the  discussion  was 
closed  and  the  section  proceeded  to  effect 
an  organization  for  the  year  1907-8.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  W. 
W.  Deatrick,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Higher  English  in  the  Keystone  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  as  President, 
and  Dr.  E.  W.  Runkle,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  History  and  Philosophy  in  the  State 
College,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. — State  Meeting  at  Greensburg. 


SPEED  OF  THOUGHT. 


THE  phrase  "as  quick  as  thought"  is 
familiar  enough,  but  compared  with 
other  forms  of  energy  thought  cannot  claim 
any  great  credit  for  the  swiftness  with 
which  its  behests  are  carried  out.  For 
example,  light  travels  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  and  elec- 
tricity similarly  puts  a  girdle  around  the 
earth  at  a  speed  well  nigh  incalculably 
swift.  Our  own  mental  and  nervous  pro- 
cesses vary  greatly  in  individual  cases  in 
respect  of  their  speed.  It  is  curious  to  re- 
flect that  the  characteristics  of  a  person  in 
respect  to  his  particular  mode  of  getting 
through  life  probably  depend  largely  on 
the  rate  of  discharge  of  his  nervous  force 
from  nerve  cells  to  and  through  his  nerves. 

The  question  has  arisen  how  fast  nervous 
impulses  travel  along  nerves,  and  at  what 
rate,  therefore,  are  the  thoughts  we  con- 
ceive when  transformed  into  nerve  force 
propagated  from  brain  to  the  muscles  they 
are  destined  to  bring  into  play.  Nerve 
force,  says  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
has  been  duly  measured  in  respect  of  its 
speed  by  aid  of  the  elaborate  apparatus 
with  which  the  physiological  laboratory  to- 
day is  supplied.  In  man  the  average  rate 
has  been  set  down  at  about  114  feet  per 
second. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  discussing  the 
rate  at  which  messages  of  the  bodily  tele- 
graph systems  are  sent  from  nerve  centres 
along  motor  nerves  or  those  destined  to 
tring  muscles  into  play.  But  a  second 
class  of  nerves  exists  in  the  body,  and  these 
last  are  called  sensory,  because  their  duty 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction. 


They  convey  messages  from  the  body  to 
nerve  centres,  these  last  acting,  like  the 
police,  on  information  received,  and  dealing 
with  such  messages  as  occasion  and  our 
bodily  interests  demand.  It  would  seem 
that  conduction  in  the  sensory  nerves  is 
quicker  than  in  the  motor  ones. 

Investigators  give  different  rates,  vary- 
ing from  about  168  feet  to  675  feet  per 
second;  an  average  rate  being  about  282 
feet.  One  investigator  found  that  to  caU 
up  the  name  of  a  printed  word  he  required 
the  ninth  of  a  second;  a  letter  required  the 
sixth  of  a  second ;  a  picture  a  quarter  of  a 
second,  and  a  color  a  third. 


GALLANT    OLD    REGIMENT. 

THE  reunions  of  the  soldiers  of  r^- 
ments  that  took  part  in  the  war  trom 
1861  to  1865,  to  prevent  the  disruption  of 
national  government,  have  a  more  pathetic 
interest  as  the  era  of  the  war  recedes  into 
the  past.  Soon  their  organizations  and 
themselves  will  be  but  a  memory.  One 
of  these  gallant *reg^ments  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  company,  was  re- 
cruited in  Lancaster  Coimty,  had,  from  first 
to  last,  over  nineteen  hundred  names  upon 
its  muster  rolls.  Of  this  large  number  but 
225  are  now  living.  At  its  annual  reunion 
Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  much  as 
follows : 

Captain  Edgerly  and  Men  of  the  Seventy- 
Ninth  Pennsylvania :  You  are  the  survivors 
of  one  of  the  best  drilled  and  most  efficient 
regiments  of  the  Civil  War  that  rocked  a 
continent  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  and 
fixed  the  status  and  destiny  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  world-power  of  the 
first  importance.  I  greet  you  in  your  annual 
reunion  to-day. 

Your  ranks  are  not  now  filled  as  they 
were  when,  with  the  easy  swinging  gait  of 
veteran  soldiery,  under  rifle  and  knapsack, 
you  marched  these  familiar  streets  to  drum- 
beat and  heartbeat,  on  your  way  again  to 
the  front  after  your  furlough  upon  re- 
enlistment  in  1864.  You  were  then  a  P.  V. 
V.  Regiment — Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volun- 
teers— and  a  grand  marching  and  fighting 
organization  such  as  had  never  before  and 
may  never  again  be  seen  upon  these  streets. 
You  were  then  going  into  the  four 
months'  fight  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  all  that 
followed  in  those  thrilling  days  of  triumph 
for  the  cause  of  righteous  Government  and 
the  Union  of  these  States.  Most  of  those 
who  marched  with  you  have  long  since 
"gone  over  to  the  majority."  You  arc 
graybeards  and  grandfathers.     But  though 
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you  have  not  now  that  strength  and  mastery 
of  movement  which  in  the  old  days  made 
men  lift  their  hats  in  heartfelt  respect,  and 
their  voices  in  cheering  enthusiasm,  for 
your  valor  and  your  achievements — ^like 
Ulysses  and  his  men,  "  that  which  you  are 
you  are,  one  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
made  weak  by  Time  and  Fate,"  indeed,  but 
strong  in  love  of  country  still,  and  with 
no  less  patriotic  devotion  than  of  old  to 
the  land  of  your  birth  or  of  your  adoption 
and  to  the  flag  that  symbolizes  its  nation- 
ality. 

The  Civil  War  in  which  you  took  such 
honorable  part  came  to  an  end  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  getting  to  be 
ancient  history.  It  is  taking  its  place  with 
the  Mexican  War,  the  news  of  which,  re- 
ceived from  week  to  week  in  the  "  Dollar 
Newspaper,"  it  was  my  business  as  a  lad 
to  read  to  a  venerable  blind  man,  my  grand- 
father, then  but  a  few  years  older  than  I 
am  now.  Back  of  that  was  the  "  War  of 
1812,"  and  beyond  that,  not  so  far  away 
as  your  great  struggle  from  our  present 
era,  is  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 
"threescore  and  seven  years  ago"  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg, 
in  1863,  have  grown  to  be  sixscore  and 
eleven  years.  So  that  these  four  wars,  as 
we  look  back  upon  them,  seem  to  mark  a 
group  of  historic  periods  that  belong  to- 
gether— and  all  of  them  to  a  distant  past. 
Since  the  Titanic  struggle  of  1861-65,  which 
closed  this  series  of  wars,  we  have  had  the 
wars  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  wholly 
different  in  character  and  purpose,  to  mark 
a  more  modern  era.  But  towering  beyond 
them,  and  immeasurably  above  them,  are 
the  first  and  last  of  these  wars,  two  historic 
landmarks  of  "the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  the  nearest  of  them  radiant  with 
the  splendor  of  your  achievments  and  those 
of  your  brothers  in  arms  on  land  and  sea. 

It  was  your  fortune  to  go  to  the  Army 
of  the  West.  You  had  in  Colonel  Ham- 
bright  a  tireless  drillmaster,  who  held 
prompt  obedience  and  strict  discipline  the 
first  of  military  virtues.  Drill  was  a  pas- 
sion with  him^ — ^he  had  a  will  of  iron  in 
this  direction — and  for  a  year  you  marched 
back  and  forth  over  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
often  on  forced  marches,  in  search  of  and 
on  the  watch  for  the  enemy,  drilling  all  the 
while,  until  you  were  hammered  into  such 
shape  that  the  regiment  was. a  unit,  whose 
mobile  parts  fitted  wonderfully  to  one  an- 
other, so  that  a  thousand  men  moved  and 
stood  and  fought  almost  as  one  man. 

At  Chaplin  Hills  (Perryville),  Kentucky, 
you  found  the  enemy,  or  they  found  you. 
Here,  on  October  8,  1862,  as  a  part  of 
Rousseau's  brigade,  you  had  your  baptism 
of  fire  and  blood,  losing  nearly  one- third  of 
the  regiment  in  killed  and  wounded.    Your 


splendid  discipline  enabled  you  to  hold  on 
for  hours,  and  aid  greatly  in  halting  the 
stubborn  advance  of  an  enemy  confident 
of  victory.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
general  officers  that  no  regiment  contributed 
more  to  this  victory  than  the  Seventy-ninth 
Pennsylvania.  General  Bragg  said  of  this 
battle,  "  For  the  time  engaged,  it  was  the 
severest  and  most  desperately-contested  en- 
gagement within  my  knowledge."  And 
General  McCook  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  blood- 
iest battle  of  modern  times  for  the  numbers 
(over  13,000)  engaged  on  our  side." 

This  was  followed  by  constant  marching, 
skirmishing,  fighting.  Stone  River,  Chat- 
tanooga, Chickamauga  are  proud  names 
worthily  emblazoned  upon  your  banners. 
After  the  three  dreadful  days  of  Chicka- 
mauga in  a  letter  from  my  brother  giving 
some  account  of  the  battle,  he  said :  "  And 
Bennie  kept  his  flag  flying, all  the  time." 
It  was  just  what  he  would  do,  to  the  death — 
our  Fire  Chief  Vondersmith  who  is  with  us 
to-day. 

I  exchanged  letters  at  short  intervals 
with  two  correspondents  during  all  the 
while  your  regiment  was  in  service,  and  so 
was  always  in  close  touch  with  all  your 
movements.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  are 
both  yet  living.  One  of  these,  my  brother, 
Wm.  S.  McCaskey,  was  First  Sergeant  of 
Company  B  until  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  and  a  Captain  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  is  now  Major  General  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  and 
will  retire  one  month  from  to-day,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four,  after  forty-six  years  of 
active  military  service.  He  has  the  unique 
record  of  being  the  last  officer  and  the  last 
man  who  saw  service  during  the  entire 
war,  from  the  Fall  of  Sumter  to  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  to  retire  from  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  Lieut.  James  H.  Marshall — the  effi- 
cient commissary  of  your  regiment,  an 
essential  man  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
march — has  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
post-office  of  the  city  of  Lancaster.  He  is 
absent  from  your  ranks  to-day,  having,  to 
the  gratification  of  his  many  friends,  just 
rallied  from  what  seemed  a  mortal  illness. 

Lancaster  city  and  county  followed  you 
with  keenest  interest,  anxiety  often,  in  those 
brave  old  days.  To  many  of  us  the  thrill 
of  the  heroic  life  is  in  them  yet.  Thousands 
went  from  our  midst  into  the  field, — three 
months  men,  nine  months  men  and  men 
scattered  through  all  arms  of  the  service — 
and  wherever  our  gallant  boys  went  they 
gave  good  account  of  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  a  grateful  people.  Everywhere 
at  home  also  we  had  patriotic  men  and 
women  upholding  the  hands  of  the  men  at 
Harrisburg,    at    Washington,    and    at    the 
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front.  But  foremost  of  all,  conspicuous 
above  all  others,  Lancaster  county  had 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Old  Commoner,  the 
second  man  in  power  and  influence  at 
Washington, — and  in  the  field  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Colored 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows- of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Veteran  Employees  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Millers'  Association — all 
of  which  were  also  held  in  Lancaster  in  the 
month  of  September — Mayor  McCaskey 
made  address  of  welcome  as  follows: 

COLORED  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  take  pleasure 
in  welcoming  you  to  the  city  of  Lancaster 
on  this,  the  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the 
District  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  of  Pennsylvania,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  District  Household  of  Ruth. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  are  both  official  and 
social  in  character.  They  encourage  effort, 
stimulating  hope  and  energy.  May  I  occupy 
a  few  minutes  of  your  time  by  some  sug- 
gestive thoughts  that  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate at  your  opening  session? 

How  is  it  that  you  and  I  have  been  bom 
into  this  wonderful  world?  How  is  it  that 
we  have  been  allowed  the  high  privilege  of 
life  upon  this  particular  planet,  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  sun,  with  all  its 
splendid  incentives  and  opportunities  for 
growth  and  development  to  better  things, 
of  which  we  are  so^  little  conscious  and  for 
which  we  feel  so  little  gratitude?  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  any  one  know.  It  is 
almost  as  if  we  awoke  from  sleep,  and, 
without  effort  of  our  own,  found  ourselves 
in  a  land  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  free 
schools,  a  free  press,  and  a  free  ballot,  by 
which  we  can  make  known  our  will  and 
wish  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  other 
affairs. 

How  is  it  that  you  are  black  and  I  am 
white,  another  yellow,  and  still  a  fourth  a 
red  man?  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  any 
man.  But  be  the  color  what  it  may,  if  the 
heart  is  warm  and  the  brain  clear,  the  child 
may  be  trained  into  a  manhood  or  woman- 
hood worthy  of  a  son  of  God  and  an  heir 
of  immortality.  We  think  of  Lyman  Abbott 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Booker  Wash- 
ington and  Marquis  Ito  and  Doctor  East- 
man as  men,  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 

I  am  no  better  as  a  white  man  than  you 
as  a  black  man.  The  law  of  the  State  nor 
the  law  of  God  gives  to  me  any  more  rights 
or  privileges  than  it  does  to  you.  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  His  law  is 
no  less  kind  to  me  than  to  you.    Work  is 


the  law  of  htunan  life.  If  we  know  the 
duty  of  it,  the  joy  of  it,  and  are  diligent 
in  well-doing,  it  must  be  well  with  us.  If 
we  are  idle  and  vicious  and  persistent  in 
evil-doing  the  lash  of  inexorable  law  will 
fall,  and  we  shall  sdffer  untold  misery  here. 
That  we  know.  And  we  shall  also  incar 
untold  loss  beyond.  That  we  may  well  be- 
lieve. Hear  the  clarion  voice  that  rings 
throughout  the  world  and  from  all  the  ages 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  will  so  ring  while 
time  shall  last,  in  these  words  of  inspira- 
tion :  **  God  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands;  neither  is  worshipped 
with  men's  hands  as  though  he  needed  any- 
thing; seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things;  and  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  fed 
after  him  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  any  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being." 

And  this,  be  the  race  or  nation  what  it 
may  I  "Of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men," 
and  "in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  "  Closer  is  he  than  breathing," 
sings  the  poet  Tennyson,  and  "  nearer  than 
hands  or  feet." 

We  are  told  that  every  day  almost  from 
boyhood  a  man  walked  in  a  quiet  place  and 
thought.  And  he  doubted  not  that  it  was 
the  same  man  that  had  walked  there  for 
so  many  years.  But  at  length  he  came  to 
know  that  the  same  man  had  not  walked 
there  twice.  Better  or  worse,  but  never 
the  same  from  day  to  day.  That  were  the 
stagnation  of  death.  You  and  I  can  never 
be  quite  the  same  at  sunset  that  we  were  at 
the  sunrise.  We  move  on  the  lines  of  dis- 
position and  habit,  of  desire,  purpose,  con- 
viction— good  growing  better  and  bad  as 
certainly  worse.  On  the  one  side  it  is 
blessing,  on  the  other  a  curse — cumulative 
in  both  directions.  Where  do  we  stand — 
you  and  I,  as  individuals — ^in  this  move- 
ment, which  must  go  on  while  we  live? 
No  man  can  be  his  "  brother's  keeper  '*  here. 
But  we  can  help  one  another,  if  both  parties 
are  in  the  proper  spirit.  Organizations  of 
mutual  helpfulness  are  numerous  among 
men  in  civilized  lands.  Far  beyond  all 
others,  singly  or  combined,  stands  the 
Church  with  its  thousand  agencies  for  the 
good  of  man,  both  temporal  and  eternal 
Your  honorable  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  right  living 
as  taught  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  every 
worthy  member  of  your  order  must  be  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  man. 
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We  should  know  much,  and  some  things 
well.  But  knowledge  is  not  the  best  thing. 
We  should  be  able  to  do  many  things,  and 
some  things  well.  But  ability  to  do  the 
every-day  work  of  the  world  is  not  the 
best  thing.  We  should  be  able  to  earn 
wages  for  work  that  the  world  needs  to 
have  done,  that  we  may  pay  our  way 
honestly,  help  those  who  need,  and,  through 
steady  industry  and  wise  economy,  gradually 
save  money  and  accumulate  property.  But 
this,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  the  best  thing. 
Essential  as  these  things  may  be  and  are, 
it  is  better  to  be  "good  to  live  with,"  as 
man  or  woman,  because  of  your  clean  soul, 
generous  heart,  helpful  hand  and  intelligent 
right  purpose  before  God  and  man.  Man's 
chief  blessedness  lies  in  his  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  growth  towards  better  things, 
"  ever  nearing,  never  near  to  God." 

You  wish  to  bring  into  your  society  of 
Odd  Fellows  those  who  are  your  best  men ; 
into  your  associate  order  of  the  the  House- 
hold of  Ruth  those  who  are  your  best 
women.  You  would  have  people  of  good 
lives  associated  in  bonds  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness — people  who  are  true 
of  heart,  honest  in  word  and  deed,  helpful 
to  others,  obedient  to  law,  reverent  towards 
God,  brought  together  in  such  relations 
tiiat  the  good  which  each  man  or  woman 
brings  should  mean  the  greater  good  of  all. 
Thus  all  for  each  and  each  for  all  is  the 
beautiful  theory  of  your  organization. 
"Odd"  is  the  name  given  it  generations 
ago.  Odd  it  is,  in  a  selfish  world  like  this. 
It  has  in  it  the  Golden  Rule,  and  all  other 
rules  of  living  that  woufd  cast  out  the  devils 
of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  lust,  and 
wrong  of  every  sort  beneath  the  sun. 

Make  real,  then,  so  far  as  you  can,  this 
dream  of  the  ages,  and  no  observant, 
thoughtful  man  will  dispute  your  claim  to 
membership  in  the  unique  order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

I  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and  trust  your 
stay  with  us  may  be  in  every  way  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

VETERAN  RAILROADERS. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  the  Veteran  Em- 
ployees' Association  of  the  Philadelphia 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  I  take  pleasure  in  bidding  you 
welcome  to  Lancaster.  This  annual  ban- 
quet again  commemorates  your  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  employ  of  the  great- 
est railroad  corporation  in  the  world.  Some 
of  you  are  older  than  the  company  itself, 
perhaps  much  older.  I  was  at  work  here 
in  our  Boys'  High  School  when  it  was 
organized.  Days  go  by,  slowly  at  times, 
and  a  year  msty  be  long;  but  you  have  seen 


so  many  of  them  that  you  have  grown  to 
be  veterans.  Many  of  you  should  soon  be 
on  your  honorable  pension  roll.  Live  long 
enough  to  make  it  so;  then  a  decade  or  two 
longer  in  enjoyment  of  your  well-earned 
holiday — before  the  curtain  falls  at  the  end 
of  the  play  and  you  disappear  from  the 
stage  and  the  banquet  hall,  leaving  the 
corporation  to  live  on  with  new  men  in 
the  old  places. 

The  span  of  our  life  is  not  very  long, 
but  long  enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  God's  great  plan.  "  Our  brains 
are  seventy-year  clocks,"  says  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes;  "the  Angel  of  Life  winds 
them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case 
and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection."  And  in  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  a  far  greater  than  Dr. 
Holmes,  thirty-three  centuries  ago,  we 
have  this:  "The  days  of  our  years  are 
three-score  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  four-score  years,  yet 
is  their  strength  but  labor  and  sorrow,  for 
it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away."  So  it 
appears  that  men  lived  about  as  long  in 
the  old  days  as  they  do  now  before  they 
became  veterans;  had  as  much  hard  luck, 
and,  perhaps,  just  as  much  good  fortune 
and  genuine  goodfellowship,  and  so  just 
as  much  real  happiness  then  as  now.  I 
look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations 
to  a  time  near  at  hand  when  we  veterans 
will  have  opportunity  to  compare  notes 
of  experience  with  those  who  lived  to  be 
old  when  the  race  was  young. 

We  are  doing  some  things  to-day  the  old 
men  never  did.  They  never  had  an  .auto- 
mobile turn  turtle  and  kill  its  millionaire 
owner;  nor  a  bicycle  play  tricks  with  its 
rider;  nor  a  head-on  collision  between  two 
stubborn  engines,  each  determined  to  go 
its  own  way;  nor  an  airship  take  its  chance 
in  an  Arctic  storm,  like  Wellman's  a  few 
days  ago;  nor  a  palatial  steamer  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  less  than  six  days;  nor  a  Pull- 
man train  cross  the  American  continent  in 
less  than  five;  nor  a  sewing  machine,  nor 
a  lucifer  match,  nor  a  telephone,  nor  wire- 
less telegraphy,  nor  any  telegraphy,  nor  a  ^ 
printing  press,  nor  cut  glass,  nor  a  mouth- 
organ,  nor  a  brass  band,  nor  a  grand  orches- 
tra, nor  a  pianola,  nor  an  electrical  piano, 
that  thing  of  terror,  reminding  one  of  "  the 
man  that  sets  his  mouth  going  and  goes 
away  and  leaves  it."  Expression  is  the 
soul  of  music,  without  which  it  is  mere 
noise.  "  What  does  electricity  know  about 
expression  ?  "  is  the  question  nearly  every- 
body at  the  City  Hall  has  been  asking 
himself  daily  for  weeks,  with  the  slam- 
bang  of  one  or  two  of  these  music  ma- 
chines in  the  air,  until  he  has  wished  the 
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original  Pharaoh  had  owned  the  thing,  and 
it  had  gone  the  way  of  the  lost  arts.  For 
most  of  these  things,  essential  to  our 
modern  life,  the  world  waited  until  within 
the  past  hundred  years.  In  a  dumb  sort 
of  way  we  wonder  how  men  lived  so  long 
without  them;  and  especially  without 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam,  the 
steam  engine,  the  steamship,  and  the  Iron 
Horse  upon  his  iron  road. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  the  wonder 
century  of  human  history,  in  its  world-wide 
era  of  educational  and  material  progress. 
The  railroad  system  was  one  of  the  many 
great  things  that  had  its  inception  and 
development  during  this  era.  Without  it 
the  America  of  to-day  would  have  been  im- 
possible. There  were  a  few  settlements 
dotted  along  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  story  of 
a  new  Land  of  Promise  beyond  the  sea  was 
slowly  spreading  in  Europe.  Eager  ears 
were  drinking  it  in.  Stout  hearts  grew 
stronger  in  their  dream  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Faithful  men  and  women, 
by  thousands,  sought  the  seaports,  em- 
barked in  the  small  sailing  ships — no  Lusi- 
tania  for  them — and  braved  the  weary 
months  of  danger  and  the  hardships  of 
an  ocean  voyage  that  any  hour  might  mean 
an  ocean  grave.  They  were  following  the 
Star  of  their  hope.  And  what  it  has  meant 
to  you  and  to  me,  and  to  this  proud,  glad 
nation,  and  to  the  world  at  large!  They 
were  your  ancestors  and  mine — ^thank  God 
for  that! — and  they  made  our  eighteenth 
century — culminating  in  its  Declaration  of 
Independence,  its  War  of  Revolution,  and 
its  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Early  in  this  century  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration set  in  strongly  from  northern 
Europe.  Germans,  English,  Scotch,  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Swiss  came  in  large  numbers 
These  men  settled  along  the  waterways,  the 
large  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  with  their 
rude  wagons  for  the  roadway  and  the  boat 
or  barge  for  the  water.  They  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  natural  lines  of  advance.  But 
as  late  as  1820,  some  years  after  the  close 
of  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  white  people  in  aJl  the  region 
drained  by  the  Great  Lakes,  from  Superior 
and  Michigan  to  Ontario.  At  this  time  also 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  one  mil- 
lion civilized  people  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and 
completed  in  1825.  It  made  connection  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson 
River,  thus  reaching  the  sea  from  the  West, 
and  was  the  great  canal  of  the  country.     In 


its  day  it  was  a  vastly  greater  undertaking     1 
than  is  the  Panama  Canal  in  our  own. 

Then  came  Robert  Fulton,  a  Lancaster  j 
county  man,  with  his  steamboat.  This  and 
the  canal  boat,  with  the  towpath  mule,  be-  ' 
hind  which  some  of  us  have  made  slow  trips 
in  our  younger  days,  marked  the  grand  era 
of  waterways,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
covers  the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1850. 
I  remember  a  very  interesting  trip  on  a  | 
packet  boat  from  Willi amspdrt  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Harrisburg  in  1856,  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  make  over  again  in  the 
same  goodly  company.  They  were  then 
building  the  Northern  Central  road,  there 
being  as  yet  no  railroad  connection  north 
to  Williamsport.  That  was  but  fifty  years 
ago!     It  seems  but  yesterday. 

About  1850  the  railroad  became  the  lead- 
ing agency  for  transportation  and  inland 
trade.  Railroads  with  steam  locomotives 
had  their  beginning  about  1830,  thoug^h  they 
did  little  for  the  Western  country  until  1850 
and  thereafter.  The  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  had  expended  large  sums 
upon  their  waterways,  and  when  the  era  of 
railroads  succeeded  they  were  equally  ready 
to  encourage  the  new  and  better  mode  of 
transportation. 

The  "  State  Road,"  as  it  was  called,  built 
by  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  thirties,  from 
our  neighboring  town  of  Columbia  to  Phila- 
delphia was  then  the  longest  railroad  in  the 
world,  and  Pennsylvania  was  very  proud 
of  this  distinction.  It  took  the  boats  just 
as  they  were,  from  the  canal  at  Columbia. 
and  carried  them  bodily  to  Philadelphia. 
The  trucks  were  adapted  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  canal  boats  and  thus  the  canal 
and  the  railroad  made  a  continuous  line  of 
transportation. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  within  less  than 
two  hundred  yards  of  this  road,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Gordonville.  One  unlucky 
day  the  sparks  from  the  locomotive  burned 
down  our  barn;  the  house  too  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  stream,  the 
meadow,  the  culvert,  the  embankment  that 
seemed  so  high,  the  passing  trains  that 
seemed  so  heavy  and  so  larg^,  as  they  ran 
by  in  sharp  relief  against  the  western  sky, 
but  which  were  toy  engines  and  toy  trains 
compared  with  those  of  to-day,  are  of  my 
earliest  recollections. 

In  the  Literary  Digest  of  September  8th, 
copied  from  the  Railroad  Age  of  August 
25th,  there  is  a  cut  and  a  description  of  a 
compound  engine  for  the  Erie  road,  weigh- 
ing 205  tons,  with  all  the  weight  on  sixteen 
driving  wheels.  The  weight  of  engine  with 
water  is  seventy  tons,  its  tractive  force  is 
so  great  that  it  pulls  out  the  couplings  of 
the  cars,  and  can  be  used  only  in  pushing. 
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not  in  pulling,  to  the  limit  of  its  power. 
The  new  passenger  locomotive  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines,  it  is  said,  "  has  power  at  high 
speed  never  before  equalled  by  any  other 
locomotive."  It  has  80-inch  drivers,  con- 
sumes three  tons  of  coal  per  hour  at  maxi- 
mum speed,  and  is  as  large  as  the  present 
heavy  steel  tracks  will  endure.  Compare 
these  with  the  toy  engines  that  sixty  years 
ago  ran  on  light  iron  rails  or  strap  iron 
nailed  on  stringers  of  wood  I 

In  1850  there  were  only  9,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  country,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  was  in  the  East.  Think  of 
it !  Hardly  more  than  3,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  all  the  Great  West  in  1850!  In 
1 85 1  the  Erie  Railroad  was  finished  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Albany 
had  been  connected  with  Buffalo  as  early 
as  1842,  by  several  linked  roads,  which  were 
afterwards  consolidated  into  the  New  York 
Central.  In  185 1  these  roads  were  per- 
mitted, for  the  first  time,  to  carry  freight 
in  free  competition  with  the  canal.  Heavy 
iron  rails  now  began  to  displace  the  light 
rails,  and  these  have  in  turn  been  discarded 
for  the  heavy  steel  rails  in  present  use. 
The  Bessemer  process  of  manufacturing 
steel,  by  forcing  air  through  the  molten 
iron  to  bum  out  an  excess  of  carbon  in 
it,  changes  the  crude  iron  into  hard  elastic 
steel  at  low  cost  and  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired, and  has  been  of  immense  advantage 
to  railroad  interests  and  all  sorts  of  large 
construction  work  where  steel  can  be  used. 

In  1852  two  roads  were  opened  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Chicago,  and  in  1853  ^^^  ^^st  link, 
from  Cleveland  to  Toledo,  was  filled  in  to 
connect  New  York  with  Chicago.  In  1854 
the  railroad  reached  the  Mississippi  river; 
in  1859  the  Missouri.  In  i860  there  were 
30,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country. 
During  the  Civil  War,  from  1861  to  1865, 
but  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  were 
built.  After  the  war  the  Union  Pacific 
was  pushed  through  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  begun  in  1865 
and  finished  in  1869,  twenty  years  after  the 
"  Forty-niners "  made  their  way  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  In  1870  there  were  but  200,- 
000  people  between  Oregon  and  California 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  eastern  settle- 
ments of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  other. 
Now  there  are  six  trans-continental  lines 
of  railway,  five  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Canada,  with  ten  millions  of  people 
living  west  of  the  meridian  reached  by  the 
railroad  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1865.  These  seem  almost  like  tales  of 
Aladdin  and  his  lamp.  The  locomotive 
engine  might,  indeed,  say,  "  I  am  Aladdin !  ** 

In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  has 


been  said,  there  were  35,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  In  1900,  there 
were  about  185,000,  and  in  1906  about  225,- 
000.  These  railroads  have  more  than  50,- 
000  locomotives  and  nearly  two  million  cars. 
Think  of  the  number  of  Conestoga  wagons 
to  equal  their  tonnage!  The  number  of 
railroad  employes  in  the  country,  as  shown 
by  the  latest  report  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  is  1,521,355,  one- 
twelfth  of  all  the  men  in  the  United  States. 
And  you  are  among  them — each  one  of 
you  being  the  twefth  man — not  the  thir- 
teenth 1 

The  railroad  has  been  the  foremost  of 
all  the  great  agencies  for  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  country,  giving 
easy  access  everywhere,  and  opening  the 
widest  market  for  products  of  every  region 
and  of  every  sort.  And  you  are  the  men 
who  operate  its  various  departments — a 
brotherhood  in  a  grand  army  of  workers 
for  the  public  convenience  and  the  public 
good.  I  congratulate  you  and  bid  you 
good  cheer  in  this  field  of  labor  and  use- 
fulness  to  which  you  are  called. 

,  \ 

PENNSYLVANIA   MILLERS     ASSOCIATION 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Millers'^ 
Association:  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Lancaster  on  the  occasion  of  this,  your 
thirtieth,  annual  convention.  You  could 
not  come  together  in  a  better  place,  nor 
one  more  noted  in  the  past  for  its  wheat, 
and  the  flour  that  was  ground  from  it,  and 
the  bread  our  mothers  used  to  knead  in  the 
great  dough-trays  and  bake  in  the  grand 
ovens  that  we  boys  always  fired  up  at  their 
special  order.  With  them  Pillsbury  and 
the  Vienna  Bakery  are  not  "in  it."  We 
have  the  soil,  we  have  the  climate,  we  have 
the  farmers  and  the  millers,  and  we  have 
the  best  bakers  in  the  world — or  we  had 
them  a  generation  ago. 

Was  ever  anything  so  good  as  the  bread 
and  the  great  brown  rusks  we  used  to  get 
at  the  "  ten  o'clock  piece,"  in  the  harvest 
field,  with  the  best  butter  ever  made — 
whether  served  "  in  lordly  dish "  or  not  I 
If  you  have  never  lived  as  a  boy  on  a  good 
farm  in  Lancaster  county,  you've  missed  it. 
Did  you  ever  drive  the  cart  to  the  mill, 
with  wheat  and  corn  to  be  ground,  and 
linger  about  the  place  with  the  white  dust 
over  everything,  bringing  into  relief  the 
cobwebs  in  the  neglected  corners?  Is  the 
quiet  murmur  of  the  water  still  in  your 
ears?  Do  you  hear  the  heavy  stones 
whirring  under  the  hopper?  Do  you  see, 
with  careless  interest,  the  flovy  of  meal  and 
ship-stuff  and  bran  into  their  various  bins  ? 
Do  you  feel  the  grateful  coolness  of  the 
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place  getting  down  into  your  blood — how 
deep  you  never  knew  until  many  years  had 
passed,  and  all  these  things  were  among  the 
vivid  but  glad  and  gentle  memories  of 
childhood. 

Have  you  read  George  Eliot's  graphic 
word-picture  of  Dorlcote  Mill?  In  her 
study  chair,  lost  in  reverie,  she  is  far  away 
amid  the  familiar  haunts  of  girlhood. 
Through  the  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  of 
the  little  girl  she  had  been  years  agone, 
she  sees  and  hears  again,  so  clearly,  the 
stone  bridge,  the  stream,  the  old  mill  and 
all  the  movement  and  murmur  and  life 
about  it.  With  her  intense  gaze  you  see 
it  all ;  through  her  ears  you  hear  it  all ;  and 
your  heart  beats  responsive  to  that  of  the 
child,  as  she  leans  her  arms  on  the  stone 
coping  of  the  bridge  until  they  are  be- 
numbed with  cold.  Ah !  she  saw  it  "  as  it 
looked  one  February  afternoon  long  years 
ago."  A  mill  like  that  is  worth  more  to 
many  fine  souls  than  all  the  plant  of  Min- 
neapolis would  be  to  them  were  these  great 
mills  their  own. 

Did  you  ever  gather  bushels  of  the  best 
yellow  ears  from  the  first  husking  of  the 
corn,  throw  them  into  the  oven  after  the 
bread  came  out  from  the  baking,  and,  when 
the  said  oven  had  cooled  to  ordinary  brick 
temperature,  rake  them  out,  every  grain  so 
dry  and  hard  that  it  fairly  rattled?  Did 
you  then  shell  the  dry  corn  into  a  tub,  using 
a  big  barn  shovel,  turned  on  its  face,  the 
end  of  the  handle  on  the  floor,  the  shovel 
over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  and  you  astride 
of  it  making  the  corn  fly?  Then  off  to  the 
mill  with  it,  impatient  for  the  day  when 
you  could  go  for  that  corn  meal,  and  enjoy 
the  first  and  best  corn  cakes  of  the  season? 
If  you  have  done  this  you  know  sure  that 
there  were  never  any  other  corn  cakes  from 
the  griddle  to  match  these ! 

Somebody  says  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
compelling  every  boy  to  be  born  on  a  good 
farm,  that  he  may  live  when  young  among 
Inroad  fields,  under  open  starlit  skies,  learn 
■of  plants  and  trees  and  grains  and  grasses, 
get  acquainted  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  poultry  and  other  creatures  more  or 
less  intelligent.  It  is  hardly  practicable, 
but  it  would  be  good  for  the  boy,  for  one  of 
the  crops  of  greatest  account  to  the  world 
from  the  farm  is  Men — far  better  than 
cither  corn  or  wheat. 

The  great  wheat  crop  for  the  current 
year  begins  to  move  in  the  West.  There 
are  no  less  than  five  to  eight  thousand  cars 
of  wheat  to-day  on  their  way  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  Chicago.  Many  special 
trains  of  empty  freight  cars  are  now  on 


their  way  West  over  the  trans-continental 
roads,  being  rushed  to  all  points  where 
grain  in  large  quantities  is  awaiting  ship- 
ment. And  they  will  soon  be  turned  east- 
ward again,  laden  with  their  precious 
cargo.  Of  course,  without  steam  power, 
the  railroad,  and  modern  farm  machinery, 
the  ploughing  of  the  ground  and  planting 
it,  and  the  harvesting  and  shipping  of  su<± 
an  immense  crop  would  be  impossible. 

Wheat!  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
grains  used  by  man.  It  is  the  principal 
breadstuff  among  the  foremost  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  its  excellence  is  a  proverb, 
"Good  as  wheat."  The  word  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  means  "white,"  so  named  in 
contra-distinction  to  rye  and  other  grains  of 
a  dark  color. 

The  world's  wheat  supply  for  the  past 
four  years,  1903  to  1907,  makes  a  showing 
of  colossal  proportions.  The  figures,  from 
the  actual  measurement  in  bushels,  compiled 
officially  in  every  wheat-growing  country, 
are  readily  brought  together  year  after 
year  at  the  world's  centres  of  trade.  They 
are  needed  for  comparison,  and  for  the  ac- 
curate information  of  those  interested  in 
the  financial  question  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  well  as  for  the  large  body  of  men, 
who,  like  yourselves,  are  busy  turning  this 
wheat  into  flour  and  shipping  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

These  figures,  with  which  some  of  you 
are  no  doubt  familiar,  and  in  which  all  of 
you  are  interested,  I  take  from  the 
"  Manual  of  Statistics  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  New  York  for  1907,"  reported 
by  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
believed  to  be  no  better  authority,  nor  any 
in  which  they  appear  in  a  form  more  satis- 
factory for  prompt  and  easy  reference. 

In  1903  the  grand  total  was  3,238  million 
bushels,  of  which  1,870  millions  were  from 
Europe,  871  millions  from  North  and 
South  America,  and  497  millions  from  other 
countries,  Egypt,  India,  Australia  et  al,  I 
g^ve  these  figures  to  show,  in  a  general 
way,  the  sources  and  extent  of  the  yearly 
supply.  In  1904  the  total  was"  3,134  mil- 
lions, of  which  812  millions  were  from 
America.  In  1905  it  was  3,250  millions, 
with  982  millions  from  America;  and  in 
1906  it  was  3,408  millions,  1,025  of  ^which 
were  grown  in  America.  In  1903  and  1904 
Europe  raised  more  than  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  America;  in  1905  not  quite  twee 
as  much ;  and  in  1906,  last  year,  the  figures 
were  1,840  millions  for  Europe,  against 
1,025  millions  from  America.  If  we  keep 
up  this  rate  of  advance  there  is  no  reason 
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why  we  should  not  soon  overtake  and  sur- 
pass our  mighty  rival  across  the  water. 

We  have  just  heard  that  last  year 
America  produced  1,025  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  meaning,  of  course,  the  entire  West- 
ern Continent.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
United  States,  a  fractional  part  of  this  vast 
area,  we  find  our  own  production  to  have 
been  in  1903,  a  total  of  638  millions,  grown 
on  49  million  acres  of  land,  averaging 
thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  selling  at 
an  average  price  of  6g}i  cents  per  bushel. 
In  1904,  there  were  552  million  bushels, 
from  44  million  acres,  I2j/^  bushels  per 
acre,  average  price  92J4  cents  per  bushel. 
In  1905,  there  were  693  million  bushels, 
from  48  million  acres,  14J4  bushels  to  the 
acre,  average  price  75  cents.  In  1906,  the 
total  crop  was  736  million  bushels,  from  47 
million  acres,  1554  bushels  to  the  acre, 
average  price  66yi  cents. 

Our  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing these  years  has  been  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  grown 
upon  twice  the  number  of  acres  that  were 
planted  in  wheat.  The  average  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  has  been  nearly  twice  that  of 
wheat,  or  about  27  bushels,  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  about  40  cents  per  bushel. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  yearly  aver- 
age corn  crop  of  the  entire  world  has  been 
about  3,250  million  bushels,  or  a  little  more 
than  last  year's  wheat  crop,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  3,238  millions  Nearly  2,500 
millions,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  this 
enormous  crop  of  Indian  corn  has  come 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
remaining  fourth  is  credited  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Europe  in  1905  producing  442 
millions,  Africa  38  millions,  South  America, 
the  home  of  the  plant,  146  millions,  Mexico 
89  millions,  Canada  21  millions,  and  Aus- 
tralia about  nine  millions. 

The  acreage  of  oats  last  year  was  about 
two-thirds  that  of  wheat,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than 
wheat.  Rye  last  year  had  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  the  acreage  of  wheat,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  bushels  per  acre. 
Barley,  perhaps  one-eighth  the  acreage  of 
wheat  and  one-fifth  the  number  of  bushels. 
Buckwheat  one-sixteenth  the  acreage  and 
one-fifteenth  the  yield  in  total  number  of 
bushels.  These  are  tremendous  figures  for 
our  cereal  crops,  but  we  have  seventy  mil- 
lion people  to  be  fed  with  the  outside  world 
looking  to  us  for  no  small  part  of  their 
food  supply.  So  your  mills  keep  running 
day  and  night,  the  railroads  are  busy,  water 
transportation  of  every  sort  is  active — and 
we  all  rest  back  upon  the  Farmer,  to  keep 
the  wheels  going — the  biggest  man  of  all ! 


But  what  are  the  figures  for  our  own 
State,  Pennsylvania?  Years  ago  we  stood 
first  among  the  wheat-growing  States,  but 
the  prairies  of  the  West  and  the  Northwest 
have  been  "  too  much  "  for  us,  and  we  can 
never  hope  to  hold  this  rank  again.  Last 
year  we  raised  29,073,188  bushels,  on  i,- 
642,553  acres,  about  ly^i  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  was  sold  at  y6  cents  per  bushel, 
netting  about  $22,000,000.  Our  corn  crop 
for  the  State  was  57,960,239  bushels,  from 
1,441,797  acres,  about  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  sold  for  forty  cents  per  bushel. 

As  compared  with  Pennsylvania  last 
year,  Washington  and  California  are  just 
below  us  in  their  wheat  product,  with  Mis- 
souri somewhat  above.  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Idaho 
and  Colorado  each  raised  one-third  as  much 
wheat  as  Pennsylvania;  Texas  and  Michi- 
gan each  one-half;  Maryland  somewhat 
less;  Ohio,  Illinois  and  South  Dakota  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  much;  Indiana 
one  and  two-thirds.  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska each  raised  twice  as  much  wheat 
last  year  as  Pennsylvania;  and  North 
Dakota  and  Kansas  each  nearly  three  times 
as  much.  Kansas  was  the  banner  State  for 
wheat,  with  five  and  a-half  million  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  a  crop  of  nearly  82,- 
000,000  bushels,  North  Dakota  making  a 
good  second,  with  six  million  acres  and  78,- 
000,000  bushels.  As  you  know,  some  wheat 
farms  in  these  States  include  thousands  of 
acres. 

Can  we  have  any  conception  of  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  1906? 
How  large  a  bin  would  be  needed  to  store 
it?  Well,  a  square  mile  for  base,  with 
height  of  about  170  feet  would  take  it  in. 
The  tops  of  some  of  our.  tall  church  steeples 
would  be  lost  to  sight  in  a  bin  of  such 
colossal  proportions.  Think  of  the  world's 
corn  crop  for  a  single  year,  requiring  a  bin 
somewhat  larger;  of  the  oats,  the  rye,  the 
buckwheat  and  the  barley,  and  the  bins  of 
vast  capacity  for  them  ! 

This  fancy  recalls  a  story  of  the  East 
told  by  a  wandering  dreamer  to  impress  the 
thought  of  Eternity.  There  was  the  gran- 
ary of  an  empire.  Each  thousand  years 
there  came  a  bird  that  bore  away  a  single 
grain  till  all  were  gone.  (How  many 
grains  in  all  these  bins  of  which  we  have 
been  thinking!)  But  the  vast  sweep  of 
these  "  endless "  ages  was  as  nothing  to 
Eternity,  for,  with  the  last  grain  taken,  the 
immortal  owner  still  found  himself  upon 
the  borderland  of  the  Everlasting. 

It  can  be  said  trulv  of  our  own  State 
and  nation,  as  of  Palestine  in  her  best  days 
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— and  how  grateful  we  should  be  that  it  is 
so ! — "  He  maketh  peace  within  thy  borders 
and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat" 

Again  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Lancaster, 
and  to  Lancaster  county,  "  the  garden  spot 
of  Pennsylvania,"  which,  from  '  its  first 
settlement  by  civilized  men  until  now,  has, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  known  always  "  the 
finest  of  the  wheat/' 


A  LIBERAL   MIND  TRAINING. 


BY   DR.    WOODROW    WILSON. 


IT  is  futile  to  hope  that  the  world  can 
ever  be  converted  by  knowledge.  It 
is  the  purpose  that  is  behind  knowledge 
that  is  important.  I  have  known  men  pre- 
eminently useless  who  were  packed  full  of 
knowledge.  It  is  the  training  of  the  spirit, 
not  the  loading  of  the  mind,  that  is  of 
chief  moment.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
carry  your  prejudices  into  every  country 
and  into  every  gallery,  and  to  return  with 
them  all  intact.  If  you  go  abroad  firmly 
convinced  that  this  is  the  only  country 
worth  thinking  about  you  are  not  likely  to 
learn  anything  from  your  travels.  You 
regard  the  New  York  method  as  the  proper 
way  of  doing  things,  perhaps,  and  you  say 
"  How  singular !  "  when  you  find  that  they 
have  other  ways  of  doing  them  elsewhere. 

Knowledge  is  always  an  uncomfoi:table 
thing.  Our  minds  are  full  of  something — 
though  it  may  be  trash — and  the  dispossess 
process  is  displeasing.  I  do  not  know  that 
you  are  all  Irish,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
part  Irish ;  it  adds  to  the  gayety  of  life.  I 
cannot  tell  to  what  lengths  the  Saturnine 
in  me  might  go,  if  it  were  not  modified  by 
the  lively  Celtic  blood.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
said  that  an  Irishman  is  a  man  who  religi- 
ously believes  what  he  knows  is  not  true. 

When  I  think  of  the  undergraduates 
who,  to  their  peril  or  benefit,  are  placed 
under  my  care,  I  wonder  what  can  be  done 
for  them  in  four  years.  You  certainly  do 
not  make  a  scholar  of  a  man  in  four  years 
— no,  not  in  forty  years,  nor  even  in  forty- 
seven.  That's  my  own  experience.  All 
that  I  can  hope  is  that  we  shall  send  those 
boys  back  home  with  the  soil  prepared  for 
the  growth  of  all  just  ideas,  with  the  char- 
acter equipped  for  the  encouragement  of 
inclinations  that  are  firm  and  true.  And 
you  cannot  do  that  without  spreading 
before  the  student  a  display  of  the  world's 
best  goods. 

I  am  by  nature  an  advocate  of  a  liberal 
education,  that  which  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent   to    see    the    general    view,    and    not 


merely  to  gain  the  skill  of  the  specialist  in 
a  limited  field.  A  liberal  education  is  the 
best  safesiiard  against  the  stupid  egotism 
which  would  make  you  think  that  you  in 
your  generation  will  settle  things  that  will 
never  afterward  have  to  be  touched  I 
don't  know  any  cure  for  egotism  like 
knowledge — the  knowledge  of  what  there 
is  to  know. 

As  to  giving  a  boy  what  may  be  called 
political  education,  the  education  that  fits 
for  citizenship,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  done  except  where  there  is  a  college 
community  and  a  residential  college.  1  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done  in  a  college 
which  you  attend  on  street  cars.  One  may 
get  the  fine  product  of  the  teachers'  mindsj 
but  that  is  not  all.  I  am  a  teacher,  and 
I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  but  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  think  that  the  best  that  a 
student  receives  at  college  is  that  which 
comes  between  the  last  recitation  of  one 
day  and  the  first  recitation  of  the  next, 
It  is  the  saturation,  the  infiltration  that 
comes  from  association  that  counts.  As 
Burke  says,  we  should  adjust  our  thinking 
to  human  nature,  and  you  can't  know 
human  nature  except  through  contact  and 
experience. — Public  School  Journal. 


EATS    NOTHING   BUT    GRASS. 


AN  old  man  more  than  six  feet  tall. 
wearing  gray  cassimere  waistcoat 
and  trousers  and  a  black  doeskin  cutaway 
coat,  came  into  the  "  World  "  oflSce  Tues- 
day night  and  said  he  had  some  news  of 
interest  for  the  human  race. 

He  bore  in  one  hand  a  white  paper 
collar-box,  which  he  carried  as  gently  as 
though  it  contained  a  stick  of  dynamite. 
Looking  earnestly  at  the  reporter  through 
his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  he  lifted  the  lid 
from  the  box  and  proudly  exhibited  the 
contents — common  green  grass. 

"  See  me  eat  it,"  he  said,  as  he  gravely 
took  a  bunch  and  stuffed  it  into  his  mouth. 
Chewing  the  grrass  slowly  with  evident 
delight,  smiling  all  the  while  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  mouth  so  full,  the  old  man 
said : 

"I  am  Frank  E.  Taylor,  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  I  live  at  Fifty-first  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  Brooklyn.  For  five 
weeks  I  have  been  living  on  grass,  which 
I  gather  daily  in  Sunset  park,  near  my 
home.  For  eight  years  I  was  afflicted  with 
gastritis.  For  days  at  a  time  I  could  take 
no  food.  I  fell  away  from  205  pounds  to 
160  pounds.  Then  I  began  to  eat  green 
grass.  In  five  weeks  I  have  gained  ten 
pounds — and  see !  " 
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So  saying,  the  old  man  unlirabered  his 
long  arms  and  began  to  beat  his  chest  and 
stomach  with  all  his  might.  The  noise  of 
his  blows  was  like  the  drubbing  of  a  drum. 

"  Don't  hurt  me  a  bit,"  he  gasped. 
"  Before  I  took  to  grass  my  stomach  was 
so  tender  I  couldn't  touch  it  without  caus- 
ing pain." 

"I  intend  to  live  this  winter  on  clover," 
continued  Mr.  Taylor,  putting  another 
bunch  of  grass  in  his  mouth.  He  chewed 
it  for  a  time,  slowly  and  solemnly.  "  I 
have  just  ordered  from  my  farm  at  Brent- 
wood, New  Hampshire,  200  pounds  of  red 
and  white  clover  upon  which  I  purpose  to 
subsist  until  spring. 

"I  eat  nothing  but  grass,  except  that 
once  in  a  whilft  I  nibble  a  crust  of  dry 
bread.     All  I  drink  is  water. 

"I  got  gastritis  by  bolting  my  meals. 
For  twenty-five  years  I  was  superintendent 
of  the  plaster  factory  of  Wotherspoon 
Bros.,  and  I  built  their  plant  at  Ravens- 
wood. 

"If  John  D.  Rockefeller  will  eat  grass 
he  will  become  a  new  man." 

So  saying  Mr.  Taylor  politely  passed 
Qut,  carrying  away  a  few  blades  of  grass 
m  his   neat   little   collar-box.— iVew    York 

World. 

• 

WE   ARE    GETTING   AHEAD. 


N  any  political  controversy  it  is  well  to 
get  the  perspective.    Joseph  Pulitzer,  in 
founding  his  school  of  journalism  with  its 
marked  emphasis  on  historical  studies,  ob- 
served   that   precedents   for   the   American 
movement  to  inflate  the  currency  could  be 
found    in    the    later    history   of   the    small 
Greek    republics.     In    like    fashion,    Elihu 
Root,  in  the  final  lecture  of  his  series  at 
Yale,  is  able  to  put  our  present  troubles  in 
their  historical  perspective  and  somewhat  to 
rehabilitate  our  self-respect  by  citing  the 
failings  of  the  "  fathers  " :  "  We  may  take 
for  comparison  the  shameful  breach  of  the 
terms  of  Burgoyne's  surrender;  the  refusal 
of  the  states  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  for 
the   protection    of    the    loyalists;    the    im- 
potence of   the   continental   congress;    the 
jealousies,   the   pettiness   and   the   narrow 
prejudice  that  hampered  and  almost  ruined 
the  work  of  Washington ;  the  incapacity  of 
administration  to  which,  and  not  to  pov- 
erty, was  due  the  distress  at  Valley  Forge." 
The  Secretary  of  State  carries  his  work 
of  establishing  a  perspective  clear  down  to 
our  own  time.     He  notes  "  the  inefficiency 
and   incompetency    of    federal    administra- 
tion "  during  the  second  war  with  England, 
and  remarks  that  it  would  not  now  be  pos- 
sible to  elect  an  Aaron  Burr  vice  president, 


or  leave  the  army  in  command  of  a  Wil- 
kinson, or  repeat  the  Credit  Mobilier  busi- 
ness in  congress,  or  stand  for  a  Belknap  in 
the  cabinet,  or  reproduce  at  the  ballot  box 
the  "gross  frauds,  tricks  and  devices  and 
acts  of  violence  "  of  forty  years  ago,  which 
"history  has  not  yet  adequately  recorded." 
Forty  years  ago  the  objectionable  rebate 
"prevailed  without  objection,"  and  "the 
railroad  wrecker  was  a  common  type  of 
railroad  manager."  The  present  outcry 
against  the  government  for  its  prosecution 
of  land  thieves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  assailed  had  become  "  so  inveterate 
that  the  defendants  had  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  right." 

What  does  this  survey  prove?  Simply, 
as  Mr.  Root  says,  that  "  the  whole  system 
of  the  federal  government  has  been  lifted 
up  to  a  higher  plane  of  clearer  moral 
vision."  We  are  impatient  with  the  evils 
of  the  time  and  the  men  identified  with 
them  because  we  judge  them  by  a  more 
exacting  standard.  This  is  so  much  gained. 
Our  very  discontent  may  be  a  cause  of  con- 
tent, if  rightly  taken.  It  is  wrongly  taken 
if  it  makes  us  believe  that  the  former  days 
were  better,  instead  of  worse,  than  these, 
if  it  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  progress, 
or  leads  us  to  reject  or  undervalue  the  in- 
struments that  have  achieved  it. 


We  have  recently  read  with  interest  a 
discussion  running  through  the  papers  re- 
garding the  longest  words.  The  two 
words  which  seem  to  have  been  guilty 
of  starting  the  discussion  are  "incircum- 
scriptibleness  "  and  "  honorificabilitudinity," 
each  having  twenty- two  letters.  These 
were  soon  placed  in  obscurity  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  word  "  antidisestablishmen- 
tarians  " — twenty-six  letters.  Another  seek- 
er after  long  words  rang  the  changes  on 
the  last-named  word,  and  made  it  "  anti- 
disestablishmentarianism "  —  twenty-eight 
letters — and  this  seems  to  be  the  longest 
English  word  yet  unearthed.  However, 
some  one  reported  the  Welsh  word : 

"  Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerchwyrndrob- 
wlltysiliogoggogoch."  This  is  said  to  be 
the  name  of  a  Welsh  village,  although  how 
anyone  can  ask  their  way  there  passes  our 
comprehension.  But  according  to  another 
essayist,  this  word  simply  "  isn't  in  it "  with 
the  Greek  word  of  172  letters,  to  be  found 
in  the  unabridged  Greek  lexicon:  "Le- 
padotemachoselachodaleokranioleipsanodri- 
mupoprimmapesilphioparabomelipokapakec- 
humenokichlepikossuphophattoperisteralek- 
truonoptekephallioklopeleiolagoosiraraboph- 
etraganapterugon."  This  is  ver--  appropri- 
ately the  Greek  for  hash. 
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J.  P.  MoCASKEY. 


AUTUMN    ARBOR    DAY. 

A  boy  strolled  through  a  dusty  road, 

"What  can  I  do?"  said  he, 
"What  little  errand  for  the  world? 

"  I  know—ril  plant  a  tree." 
The  nursling  was  taken  by  mother'  Earth, 

Who  fed  it  with  all  things  good: 
Sparkling  water  from  mountain  springs. 

And  many  a  subtle  food 
Drawn  from  her  own  wide-reaching  veins, 

From  the  treasuries  of  the  sky; 
Far  spread  its  branches  in  affluent  grace; 

So  the  steady  years  went  by. 
The  boy  who  planted  the  little  tree, 

By  a  kindly  purpose  led, 
One  desolate,  dreadful  winter  day 

In  the  brother-war  fell  dead. 
But  the  gentle  thought  at  the  great  elm's  root 

Burst  forth  with  the  spring's  warm  breath, 
And  softly  the  fluttering  foliage  sang: 

"Love  cannot  suffer  death." 
The  elm's  vast  shadow  far  and  cool 

Fell  o'er  the  dusty  way. 
Blessing  the  toilers  at  their  rest, 

The  children  at  their  play. 
And  the  panting  horses  felt  the  air 

Grow  sudden  full  of  balm; 
Great  oxen  with  their  weary  loads 

Caught  there  a  sudden  calm. 
So  little  acts  of  kindliness 

Spread  every  branch  and  root, 
And  never  guesses  he  who  plants 

The  wonders  of  the  fruit. 

I  often  think,  if  blessed  eyes 

The  old  home  scenes  can  see, 
That  Heaven's  joy  is  heightened  by 

The  planting  of  the  tree. 

— Anonymous. 

With  the  autumn  days  comes  a  second 
season  for  the  planting  of  trees.  In  view 
of  the  extensive  destruction  of  our  forests, 
the  serious  effect  upon  the  distribution  of 
rainfall,  and  the  timber  famine  against 
which  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  warning  our  people,  no  op- 
portunity for  the  planting  of  a  tree  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  Every 
school  should  observe  Arbor  Day  at  least 
once,  if  not  twice,  each  year.  Hence  it 
has  become  customary  in  Pennsylvania  to 
observe  Arbor  Day  in  the  fall  as  well  as 
in  the  spring  of  ,the  year.  Under  the 
Joint  Resolution  approved  March  17,  1885, 
the  Governor  appoints  one  or  more  Arbor 


Days  in  the  month  of  April  and  the  schools 
have  added  another  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. In  accordance  with  this  laudable 
custom 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  i8tH, 

has  been  selected  as  Autumn   Arbor  Dajr 
for  the  year  1907.     Pupils,  teachers,  super- 
intendents   and   other   school    officials  are 
requested  to  observe  the  day  by  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  by  exercises  designed  to 
impress   upon   young  minds   the   value  of 
trees,  the  importance  of  tree-planting,  and 
the  best  ways  to  foster  the  growth  of  trees 
and  to  protect  them  from  noxious  insects 
and   other   enemies.    This    request  shouW 
appeal   especially   to   rural    schools  which 
are   not   in   session   during   either  of  tbc 
Arbor  Days  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  Pa., 
September  12,  1907. 


At  a  large  evening  meeting  of  parents 
held  at  the  Simon  Muhr  Public  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  dcUy- 
ered  an  address,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 
"  It  is  up  to  the  parents  to  say  whether 
they  will  have  their  children  provided  with 
suitable  schools.  Parents  ought  to  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  schools.  Right 
here  in  this  school  there  should  be  held 
this  coming  winter  a  course  of  lectures, 
musical  and  literary  entertainments,  so  that 
the  parents  can  listen,  as  they  have  to-night, 
to  the  beautiful  singing  of  their  children. 
I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  school  yards 
open  for  playgrounds.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  look  to  the  health  of  the  pupil  as 
it  is  to  teach  him.  The  child  who  obtains 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  his  health  is 
paying  too  dearly  for  his  education.  It  is 
important  to  send  a  child  to  school  in  the 
best  possible  condition." 

Good  news  from  York !  Will  not  super- 
intendents, directors  and  teachers  do  what 
they  can  to  expose  and  bring  to  punish- 
ment those  who  are*  dealing  in  vile  post 
cards  and  arcade  shows  to  the  destruction 
of  morals  and  the  degradation  and  ruin  of 
our  boys  and  girls  ?  The  York  Gazette,  in 
a  recent  issue,  says :  "  District  Attorney 
Glessner,  of  York,  and  the  Ministerial  As- 
sociation and  the  Good  Citizenship  League 
of  that  city  have  begun  a  raid  against  all 
persons  who  deal  in  obscene  post  cards  and 
other  forms  of  unlawful  picturing.  On 
1  Thursday  the  Court  Detective  and  Deputy 
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Sheriffs  made  the  first  arrest,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  illegal  cards  were  seized. 
It  is  believed  also  that  more  than  a  dozen 
well-known  men  have  been  arrested  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seizure,  but  they  have  given  bail 
for  hearings  before  a  city  magistrate. 
Many  of  the  cards  were  found  in  prominent 
stores.  One  set,  showing  a  high-grade  of 
workmanship,  came  from  one  of  the  most 
prominent  stores  in  the  city,  it  is  said,  while 
others  were  found  hidden  away  back  on  the 
shelves  and  behind  other  goods.  Some  of 
them  were  displayed  in  store  windows, 
while  others  had  been  peddled  around 
among  acquaintances  and  even  sold  to 
children,  it  is  alleged.  The  raid  will  be 
thorough  and  no  one  will  be  spared." 


Ian  Maclaran  is  dead.  The  wizard  pen 
that  wrote  the  "Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  and 
that  charmed  the  world  has  fallen  from  his 
hand.  He  was  of  the  class  of  men  of 
rarest  quality  who  are  loved  by  millions 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  time.  Did 
he  ever  write  anything  better  than  this? 
"There  is  an  old  legend  of  an  enchanted 
cup  filled  with  poison  and  put  treacherously 
into  a  king's  hand.  He  signed  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  named  the  name  of  God 
over  it,  and  it  shivered  in  his  grasp.  Do 
you  take  this  name  of  the  Lord  as  a  test? 
Name  Him  over  many  a  cup  which  you  are 
eager  to  drink  of,  and  the  glittering  frag- 
ments will  lie  at  your  feet  and  the  poison 
be  spilled  on  the  ground.  What  you  can- 
not lift  before  His  pure  eyes  and  think  of 
Him  while  you  enjoy,  is  not  for  you." 

"The  idiotic  practice  of  some  persons 
who  try  to  be  smart  by  frightening  others 
with  snakes — whether  they  be  dead  or  alive, 
harmless  of  otherwise — should  be  stopped," 
said  State  Zoologist  Surface  recently. 
"  Severe  punishment  should  be  administered 
to  the  boy  who  attempts  to  frighten  others, 
especially  girls,  with  snakes,  however  small 
or  harmless  they  may  be.  While  the  fear 
of  snakes  is  generally  based  on  ignorance, 
we  should  respect  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  remember  that  serious  results  may 
come  from  being  thus  frightened." 

Dr.  Surface  said  that  some  time  ago  some 
school  children  were  playing  in  a  school- 
yard in  this  State  and  the  boys  found  a 
small  snake.  There  was  one  boy  in  the 
group  who  was  afraid  of  such  creatures, 
and  to  tease  him  the  other  boys  threw  it  at 
him.  The  snake  wrapped  itself  around  the 
neck  of  the  timid  boy,  who  fell  to  the 
fCround  in  a  faint.  It  was  regarded  for  a 
moment  as  a  great  joke,  but  as  the  boy 
did  not  recover  rapidly  it  became  more 
serious.    That  boy  is  to-day  a  maniac. 


"  Great  men,"  says  Carlyle,  "  taken  up 
in  any  way  are  profitable  company."  This 
includes  all  sorts  of  fine  people  and  good 
people,  not  forgetting  the  poets,  with  whom 
especially  the  children  in  the  schools  should 
be  on  speaking  acquaintance.  Matthew 
Arnold  strengly  urges  the  teaching  of 
poetry  to  children,  as  the  best  kind  of  good 
memory  work.  He  says :  "  The  acquisition 
of  good  poetry  is  a  discipline  which  works 
deeper  than  any  other  discipline  in  the 
range  of  work  of  our  schools;  more  than 
any  other,  too,  it  works  of  itself."  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says: 
"There  are  bits  of  poetry  in  my  mind 
learned  in  infancy  that  have  stood  by  me  in 
keeping  me  true  to  my  ideas  of  duty  and 
life.  Rather  than  lose  these  I  would  have 
missed  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard." 


A  RECENT  writer  tells  us  truly  that  there 
is  only  one  real  success  in  life,  and  that  is 
in  doing  something  that  will  leave  the  world 
better  than  it  was  when  we  came  into  it. 
If  you  are  content  with  three  meals  a  day 
and  something  to  wear,  you  are  only  freight, 
even  though  you  are  able  to  pay  your  way; 
move  up  to  the  head  of  the  train  and  help 
move  it.  There  are  helpless  thousands 
that  have  to  be  carried  along  for  humanity's 
sake ;  but  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  carried  when  you  are  able  both 
to  carry  yourself  and  help  others. 


CHANGES   IN   DEPARTMENT. 


SuPT.  R.  B.  Teitrick,  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Henry 
Houck  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  studied  at  the  Edinboro 
State  Normal  School,  graduated  from  the 
Clarion  State  Normal  School  in  1892  and 
subsequently  pursued  his  studies  at  one  of 
the  universities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
taught  for  a  period  of  eight  years  in  the 
public  schools  and  was  serving  his  fourth 
term  as  County  Superintendent  when  the 
promotion  to  the  office  of  Deputy  came  to 
him.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Association  and  was 
its  president  at  the  Greensburg  meeting. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Cass  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  the  office  of  recording  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on 
September  i,  1907,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fleisher  was 
promoted  to  this  position.  The  desk  of  the 
statistical  clerk  thus  made  vacant  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  U.  Grant  Fry,  of 
Newville,  Pa. 
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IMPENDING  TIMBER  FAMINE. 


THE  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  of  warning  against  an  impending 
timber  famine.  The  facts  contained  in  this 
circular  are  startling.  Every  year  our 
people  are  using  the  growth  of  three  years. 
The  lumber  consumption  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  increase  of  the  latter 
from  1880  to  1900  being  52  per  cent, 
whilst  the  increase  in  lumber  cut  was  94 
per  cent.  The  annual  average  for  the 
United  States  is  400  board  feet  of  lumber 
per  capita  whilst  that  of  Europe  is  only 
60  feet  per  capita.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cut  since  1880  is  more  than  700 
billion  feet — a  truly  astonishing  figure  when 
we  stop  to  consider  it.  "This  quantity  of 
lumber,"  says  Forest  Inspector  Kellogg, 
"  would  make  a  floor  one  inch  thick 
over  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  or  an  area  of 
25,000  square  miles."  Another  authority 
states  that  "  since  1895,  248  firms  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  annual  output  of 
4J4  billion  feet,  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness, due  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  timber 
supply.  Plants  representing  approximately 
500  million  feet  capacity  which  sawed  in 
1906  will  not  be  operated  in  1907."  The 
greed  for  wealth  is  hastening  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests;  whilst  the  lumber  king 
sleeps,  his  trees  are  growing  in  size  and 
value.  The  supply  of  timber  upon  the 
globe  is  a  limited  quantity.  At  the  present 
lavish  rate  at  which  our  people  are  con- 
suming the  products  of  the  forest  a  timber- 
famine  is  sure  to  come  unless  the  present 
generation  looks  ahead  to  supply  the  wants 
of  those  who  will  live  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  view  of  these  facts  every  school 
should  observe  Arbor  Day  at  least  once  if 
not  twice  a  year.  As  was  said  in  the 
Autumn  Arbor  Day  circular  of  last  year, 
"  The  school  grounds  can  be  beautified  by 
trees,  walks  and  other  adornments.  At 
suitable  times  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
the  value  of  trees  for  fruit,  for  shade  and 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  civi- 
lized life.  He  should  be  taught  the  effect 
of  trees  in  distributing  rainfall  and  modi- 
fying climate.  He  should  learn  the  simple 
lessons  in  the  science  and  art  of  forestry, 
especially  how  to  plant  trees  and  care  for 
them  and  how  to  fight  the  enemies  which 
destroy  trees  and  their  fruit." 

The  most  important  phase  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day  is  the  actual  plant- 


ing of  trees.  Here  a  grain  of  practice  is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory.  Trees  must  be 
planted  in  large  numbers  if  the  lumber 
famine  is  to  be  averted. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  should 
spur  us  to  action.  Dr.  E.  B.  Femow,  in 
"  Forestry  and  Irrigation "  for  February, 
1907,  says:  "One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  Germany  found  herself  in  very  much 
the  same  condition  as  regards  her  forest 
resources  as  we  are  to-day  in  the  United 
States — all  accessible  portions  more  or  less 
culled,  or  in  poor  coppice,  burnt  over  and 
damaged  by  cattle,  the  valuable  virgin 
timber  mostly  confined  to  distant  and  in- 
accessible locations.  .  .  .  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  reduction  of 
supplies  without  adequate  reproduction 
proceeded,  and  about  the  year  1800  the 
wood  famine  had  become  acute,  giving  rise 
to  the  same  kind  of  agitation  and  litera- 
ture which  we  have  experienced,  even  to 
bringing  in  the  Catalpa  and  other  such 
small  rapid  growers  as  the  saviors  of  the 
nation."  "The  severity  of  the  timber 
shortage  in  Germany  at  that  time"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Kellogg,  "was  temporarily  re- 
lieved through  increased  production  of  coal 
and  the  building  of  railroads  into  hitherto 
inaccessible  forest  regions.  Then  came  the 
vigorous  organization  of  extensive  forest 
reserves  and  the  adoption  of  a  settled 
policy  of  forest  management  based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  forest  yield  or  the 
cutting  of  increment  only  without  lessen- 
ing the  wood  capital." 

The  results  of  the  new  policy  are  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Fernow  in  the  followng 
words :  "  In  Saxony  the  cut  increased 
during  the  years  1820  to  1890  just  50  per 
cent,  and  up  to  1904  has  increased  another 
5  per  cent.,  namely  to  93  cubic  feet  per 
acre,  the  increase  through  the  whole  period 
being  at  the  rate  of  0.5  per  cent  annually. 

In  Prussia  the  increase  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced. While  in  1830  the  cut  was  20 
cubic  feet  per  acre,  and  in  1865  increased 
to  only  24  cubic  feet,  in  1890  it  was  52  and 
in  1904  had  grown  to  65  cubic  feet;  forest 
management  had  increased  the  average 
acre  production  in  seventy-five  years  more 
than  threefold.  ...  An  acreage  of  iS' 
600,000  of  German  State,  municipal  and 
private  forests,  lately  canvassed,  produces 
an  average  net  revenue  of  $2.40  per  acre 
annually.  In  other  words  every  acre  of 
this  property,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
productive  and  unproductive,  represents  a 
capital  of  $50  paying  5  per  cent,  interest 
and  this  constantly  improving.    It  must  not 
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be  overlooked  that  these  results  have  come 
largely  from  non-agricultural  lands,  the 
sandy  plains,  the  swamps,  the  rough 
mountain  slopes,  and  from  forests  which 
in  part  at  least  were  mismanaged  like  ours. 
Can  we  expect  to  attain  the  same  or  simi- 
lar results?  We  ought  to  do  much  better, 
for  we  have  the  hundred  years  of  experi- 
ence of  our  friends  across  the  water  to 
draw  on,  and  we  can  avoid  many  of  the 
mistakes  which  they  have  naturally  made 
and  paid  for." 

Will  our  people  heed  the  lesson  from 
abroad?  Pennsylvania  now  has  a  forest 
reserve  of  nearly  a  million  acres,  but  we 
know  of  no  systematic  efforts  to  assist 
nature  in  covering  this  area  with  new 
forests  by  the  extensive  planting  of  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  limited 
experiments  which  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road is  now  making  along  its  lines  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  The  state  of 
New  York  has  imported  millions  of  young 
trees  from  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing them  upon  its  forest  reserves  at  and 
near  the  sources  of  its  streams  and  its 
foresters  are  starting  millions  of  others 
from  seedlings  for  the  same  purpose.  Here 
is  an  inviting  field  for  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
valuable  information.  There  is  a  loud  cry 
that  the  rural  school  must  be  brought 
closer  to  the  life  of  the  people.  A  wave 
of  temperance  sentiment  which  is  startling 
the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  by  its  rapid 
sweep  over  the  whole  country,  may  be 
traced  to  the  teaching  of  the  schools;  and 
a  similar  wave  of  sentiment  could  be 
started  in  favor  of  tree  planting  by  the 
universal  observance  of  a  day  that  would 
cause  efficient  steps  to  be  taken  towards 
averting  the  lumber  famine  now  threat- 
ening the  people  of  the  United  States. 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMISSION. 


ON  Thursday,  September  19,  1907  the 
Educational  Commission  met  for  or- 
ganization in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  David  B.  Oliver 
of  the  Allegheny  Board  of  Education  was 
elected  temporary  chairman.  The  Joint 
Resolution  creating  the  Commission  was 
read  and  discussed,  and  a  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  election  of 
State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  as  President 
and  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School  as  Secretary.  A 
Committee  of  three  consisting  of  Dr. 
Brumbaugh,  Supt.  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Rilling,  Esq.,  of  Erie  and  David  B.  Oliver, 
was  appointed  to  determine  what  legal  and 


clerical  help  may  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  Commission. 
Topics  for  special  study  and  investigation 
were  assigned  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Commission.  It  was  decided  to  invite 
suggestions  from  Superintendents  and 
Boards  of  School  Directors.  Mr.  Wm. 
Lander  of  Riddlesburg  sails  for  Scotland 
on  Saturday  and  will  visit  schools  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  needed  in- 
formation. The  commission  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 9th,  where  problems  confronting  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  will  receive  at- 
tention. The  Commission  proposes  later  to 
meet  in  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  problems  in  cities  of  the  second 
and  third  class. 


OLD  AND  NEW. 


A  WORTHY  and  able  theologian  and 
clergyman,  sometime  deceased,  after 
hearing  a  young  minister  preach,  remarked : 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  preaching  of  the 
young  men  fresh  from  the  seminary  is 
much  inferior  to  what  it  was  when  I  was 
a  young  man."  To  this  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed replied :  "  You  seem  to  forget.  Doc- 
tor, that  your  judgment  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  sermon  has  probably  grown  more 
critical  with  the  passage  of  the  years."  So 
educators  of  long  experience  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that,  with  all  boasted  mod- 
ern improvements,  the  work  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  to-day  in  the  matter  of 
"  the  essentials  "  is  less  exactly  done  than 
in  "  the  good  old  times."  But  in  this,  too, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  difference  appa- 
rent to  these  veterans  is  mainly  due  to  the 
developed  critical  ability  of  the  judges. 
Long,  long  ago,  a  wise  man  said :  "  Say 
not  thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the  for- 
mer days  were  better  than  these?  for  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 

It  is  comforting  to  one  who  wishes  to 
believe  that  in  education  the  schools  are 
really  making  progress  in  the  essentials  as 
well  as  in  "  fads  and  frills,"  to  find  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  work  of  a  former  generation  of  school 
children  with  that  of  the  present  and  to 
discover  that  the  present  does  not  suffer 
in  the  comparison.  It  has  been  possible 
to  make  such  comparisons.  One  of  the 
most  recent,  probably,  is  that  reported  in 
a  late  number  of  "  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion." Supt.  N.  L.  Bishop,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  using  the  questions  answered 
by    applicants    for   admission    to    Norwich 
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Free  Academy  in  1856,  tested  some  chil- 
dren of  the  same  grade  in  the  schools  un- 
der his  supervision.  The  comparison  was 
both  enlightening  and  encouraging  in  the 
result,  which  was  as  follows: 

1856.       1906. 

Pupils   examined    73  27 

Number  making   100%.. .  3  4 

Lowest  mark    40%        70% 

Average  mark    75%        88% 

Average  age    isiyrs.  isiyrs. 

The  test  seems  to  have  been  fairly  made, 
and  shows  that,  in  arithmetic  at  least,  the 
only  papers  used,  the  work  of  the  schools 
has  made  decided  improvement.  Let  us 
have  similar  tests  in  other  lines  of  work. 
One  thing  seems  clear,  that  the  so-called 
"  fads  and  frills "  are  not  diminishing  the 
power  to  do  good  work  in  what  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  elementary 
education. 


FOREST  RESERVATIONS. 


WE  have  in  Pennsylvania  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  lands 
now  owned  by  the  State  that  have  been 
bought  within  the  past  few  years.  These 
large  tracts  are  a  good  beginning  for  our 
Forest  reservations.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  directions  in  which  to  ex- 
pend money  and  effort  for  the  general 
good,  and  we  are  in  no  danger  of  over- 
doing the  matter  in  our  zeal  for  tree-plant- 
ing and  the  improvement  and  better  con- 
trol of  our  water  supply. 

Our  good  neighbor.  New  York,  not  only 
exceeds  all  her  sister  States  in  the  amount 
of  her  forest  reservations,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  trees  she  has  planted  on  them. 
She  not  only  buys  all  the  cheap  deforested 
lands  that  are  offered,  but  she  loses  no 
time  in  getting  to  work  to  reforest  them. 
The  latter,  after  all,  is  the  principal  part 
of  the  work.  To  buy  lands  and  then  depend 
upon  nature  to  do  the  rest  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory process,  and  always  a  very  slow 
one. 

This  fact  is  fully  realized  by  the  New 
York  authorities,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly established  three  large  tree  nurseries, 
from  which  an  immense  number  of  young 
trees  are  taken  and  set  out  on  her  land 
reservations.  In  a  single  one  of  them  she 
has  planted  as  many  as  a  million  trees,  of 
which  300,000  were  white  pines  brought 
from  Germany.  The  trees  principally 
planted  are  white  and  Scotch^pines,  Douglas 
firs,  European  larch,  black  locust  and 
others.  Much  success  is  attending  her 
efforts.  The  trees,  when  set  out,  are  from 
two  to  four  years  old,  and  so  far  90  per 


cent,  have  withstood  the  drouths  of  sum- 
mer and  the  storms  of  winter.  The  plant- 
ing is  done  on  areas  of  300  and  400  acres, 
each  of  which  forms  very  respectable 
wooded  tracts,  and  when  located  on  the 
headwaters  of  her  streams  will  in  time  do 
much  to  increase  the  flow  of  water  and 
prevent  the  frequent  floods  that  are  now  so 
common  in  all  localities  where  the  timber 
has  been  removed  and  where  heavy,  dash- 
ing rains  unchecked  by  shade  and  under- 
brush find  their  way  to  the  sea,  carrying 
with  them  the  fertility  which  nature  has 
been  storing  up  for  the  use  of  man  for 
many  thousand  years. 


SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

HOW   THE   CHILDREN    HAVE   BEEN    BENEFITED 
BY    THE    SUMMER    PLAYGROUNDS. 


HAVE  the  thousands  of  children  who  ex-  \ 
ercised  in  the  sixty  public  school  play-  1 
grounds  in  Philadelphia  in  the  last  month  j 
been  benefited  physically  by  this  recrea- 
tion? Are  the  school  gardens  and  play-  | 
grounds  a  success?  Have  they  contributed 
to  the. physical  welfare  of  the  8000  boys  \ 
and  girls  who  romp  and  receive  instruc-  \ 
tion  in  them  daily.  | 

W.  A.  Stecher,  director  of  physical  edu-  i 
cation,  who  supervises  this  summer  work  1 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  answers  these  ; 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 

"  The  children  exhibit  splendid  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition,"  says  Mr. 
Stecher.  "  They  are  lithe,  strong  and  ac- 
tive, and  take  pleasure  from  healthful 
amusements  which  failed  to  interest  them 
before  the  playgrounds  were  opened.  In 
this  respect  our  summer  work  has  a  moral 
value  no  less  potent  than  its  physical  fea- 
ture. 

"  School  playgrounds  were  opened  pri- 
marily to  keep  children  in  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  city  out  of  the  streets.  Under 
the  old  system  the  Board  of  Education 
looked  after  their  welfare  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  summer  cast  them 
loose.  Nearly  all  poor  children  remain 
in  the  city  throughout  July  and  Augast 
They  had  to  play,  since  play  is  as  neces- 
sary to  child  life  as  eating.  They  played 
in  the  streets;  they  risked  their  lives  in 
the  path  of  cars  and  wagons;  they  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  vice  in  the  small 
streets  and  alleys.  The  opening  of  school 
playgrounds  has  been  a  boon  to  these 
little  ones.  It  furnished  places  in  which 
they  could  exercise  with  safety  apparatuses, 
games,  and,  best  of  all,  trained  instructors 
who  supervised  their  amusement." 

Mr.    Stecher    lays    great    stress   on  the 
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"moral  value  of  supervised  play."  Many 
persons  believe  that  instructors  are  not 
necessary.  All  that  is  required,  according 
to  their  ideas,  is  the  playground  and  the 
apparatus.  Mr.  Stecher  does  not  agree 
with  them.  He  points  out  that  bullies 
would  predominate  in  a  playground  in 
which  children  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
can  manage  their  own  exercises,  but  child- 
ren under  fourteen  need  the  supervision  of 
a  trained  instructor."  He  says,  "  that  super- 
vision has  a  splendid  moral  effect  if  it  is 
properly  conducted.  The  skilled  playground 
teacher  does  not  meddle  with  the  children's 
sports.  She  supervises  them.  Our  best 
teachers  understand  the  art  of  leading  the 
childish  mind  by  suggestion.  They  do  not 
say  "Do  this,"  but  "Shall  we  do  this?" 
Children  always  respond  to  such  treatment. 
In  proof  of  his  theory  the  Director  points 
to  the  reports  received  from  the  instructors. 
They  contain  numerous  references  to  the 
"moral  effect"  of  the  playground  system 
and  quote  many  examples  of  kindness  ex- 
hibited by  older  and  rough  boys  toward  little 
children. 

"  If  a  boy  is  accustomed  to  playing  crap, 
what  will  you  do  with  him?"  a  critic  re- 
cently asked  Mr,  Stecher. 

"I  would  instruct  him  in  baseball,  bas- 
ketball or  in  work  upon  some  apparatus 
that  he  would  find  vastly  more  interesting. 
Being  a  boy  he  would  soon  learn  to  prefer 
the  healthful  exercise,"  was  the  reply. 

Most  popular  among  the  children  are  the 
horizontal  ladders  and  giant  strides,  which 
have  been  introduced  into  twenty-four  of 
the  playgrounds  this  year.  They  have  been 
a  wonderful  source  of  physical  develop- 
ment to  the  little  folk.  Oddly  enough,  the 
girls  are  as  keen  as  the  boys  in  exercising 
in  this  way. 

They  are  equally  skilful  with  the  boys 
in  hanging  on  to  the  ladders,  moving  from 
round  to  round,  hand  over  hand,  with 
their  bodies  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
giant  strides  are  also  regarded  as  "great 
sport"  by  the  children.  An  iron  pole,  twelve 
feet  high,  has  a  revolving  wheel  at  the 
top,  from  which  depend  eight  ropes.  Eight 
children  grasp  the  ropes,  all  run  forward, 
and,  when  the  proper  momentum  is  ac- 
quired, raise  their  feet  and  swing  through 
the  air  in  a  circle  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  school  principals  have  been 
so  favorably  impressed  with  this  appar- 
atus that  they  have  purchased  giant  strides 
for  their  school  yards,  intending  to  keep 
them  there  throughout  the  year. 

After  the  giant  strides  and  horizontal 
ladders,  perhaps  the  swings  are  the  most 
popular.  Nearly  all  of  the  playgrounds 
are  provided  with  seat  swings,  in  which 
1)oys  and  girls  rise  to  a  height  of  eight. 


ten  or  twelve  feet.  Many  of  the  school 
yards  have  box  swings,  seating  four  or  six, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  little  children. 

Baseball  and  basket  ball  are  popular 
sports  with  the  boys,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  the  girls.  Teams  are  organized  by 
the  instructors,  which  adds  the  zest  of 
competition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise. 
Volley  ball,  bean  bag  and  quoit  games  also 
have  their  devotees. 

For  the  children  ranging  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  horse  reins  decorated 
with  bells  are  provided,  in  which  harness 
they  romp  merrily  about  the  playgrounds. 
They  also  have  bean  bags  and  "  soft "  dolls. 
During  the  "  occupation  hour  "  which  con- 
cludes the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
these  small  children  are  taught  to  "cut 
out "  paper  dolls  and  soldiers,  and  gum  their 
handiwork  into  scrap  books. 

Many  wonderful  things  are  made  with 
pea  sticks,  weaving  strips,  paper  and  card- 
board during  "occupation  hour."  The  in- 
structors show  the  children  how  to  fashion 
miniature  chairs,  tables,  couches  bureaus 
and  a  variety  of  other  familiar  furniture 
out  of  this  material.  The  children  take 
great  pride  in  the  finished  products,  which 
they  are  permittted  to  carry  home. 

Of  course,  there  are  jumping  ropes  and 
tether  ball,  and  in  every  playground  is  a 
big  sand  box  where  twenty  or  thirty  babies 
can  imagine  that  they  are  at  the  seashore. 
Many  babies  are  brought  to  the  playgrounds 
by  their  "little  mothers,"  usually  elder 
sisters,  Who  thus  find  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  the  amusements.  Baby  carriages 
to  the  number  of  11,899  were  wheeled  into 
the  sixty  playgrounds  last  month. 

Among  the  quiet  games  which  are  en- 
joyed in  the  schoolrooms  on  rainy  morn- 
ings, or  when  a  hot  sun  beats  upon  the 
playground,  are  checkers,  dominoes,  blocks 
and  scroll  puzzle  pictures.  And,  finally, 
each  playground  has  a  library — limited  to 
twelve  volumes  usually — but  containing 
such  tales  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  "  Military  Heroes,"  "  Battles 
of  the  War  of  Independence"  and  other 
literature  that  is  dear  to  the  childish  heart. 

Director  Stecher  gives  great  credit  to 
the  instructors.  "They  are  doing  splen- 
did work,"  he  says,  "  and  I  hope  that  next 
year  their  pay  will  be  increased.  The  in- 
structors in  our  playgrouds  receive  only 
$40  per  month,  which  is  not  sufficient  com- 
pensation when  we  consider  the  preparatory 
course  they  have  taken  in  order  to  be  fitted 
for  the  work.  These  young  women  are  not 
selected  in  a  haphazard  manner.  They  are 
trained  instructors,  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  children. 
Other  cities  pay  their  playground  instruc- 
tors $50  and  $60  per  month,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Philadelphia  will  do  likewise." 
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Words  and  Music. — In  the  teaching  of  music, 
great  attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  read- 
ing of  exercises  at  sight,  but  also  to  the  manner  and 
method  of  singing  songs.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  music  is  a  mighty  power  for  good  or  evil, 
and  for  that  reason  the  character  of  the  music,  as 
well  as  the  words,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Profanity,  sometimes  blasphemy,  is  encour- 
aged by  the  setting  of  sacred  words  to  music  that  is 
most  frivolous.  What  Herder,  the  great  German 
philosopher,  has  said,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
poetry  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  is  equally  applica- 
ble here :  "  How  dry  and  sterile  some  men  imagine 
the  human  mind,  the  child's  mind,  to  be !  And  what 
a  great,  excellent  ideal  world  it  would  be  to  me,  if 


I  ever  should  attempt  to  write  songs  for  it!  To  fill 
the  whole  youthful,  child-like  soul;  to  put  songs  into 
it,  which  will  generally  remain  in  it  through  life 
and  give  it  its  tone;  which  will  be  to  it  lasting  voices, 
encouraging  to  generous  deeds  and  noble  fame,  to 
virtue  .and  consolation,  like  the  heroic  ballads  cai 
stirring  war  songs  of  the  ancient  nations;  wkii  i 
great  aim,  what  a  glorious  work  would  this  be!^ 
The  Doxology. — Wherever  the  English  langcj^ 
is  spoken,  the  stanza  most  frequently  on  the  l^»  cf 
Christian  congregations,  is  the  long-metre  doxobfy 
It  was  written  by  Thomas  Ken,  a  celebrated  Englii 
prelate;  bom  in  1 63  7.  He  was  a  man  of  dcvi^fc.: 
piety,  broad  and  generous  benevolence,  and  grs 
firmness  and  loftiness  of  character,  united  with  tfn^ 


ALL  TOGETHER 

Moderato. 


WuRZKu    From  "  Silver  Lute." 
Per.  J.  E.  Chukch  &  Co.,  Cii 


All  to-geth-er,  all  to-geth-er.  Once,  once 
Friend-ship's  link  is  still  un  -  broken.  Bright  is 
While  the  ab-sent  we  are  greeting.  Let  us 
Since  the  present,  full  of  gladness.  Bids  us 
When   the  warning — we  must  sever —  Comes  once 

Oft    shall  mem'ry   breathing   o'er  us.  Sweet  friend-s 


a  -  gam ;  Hearts  and  voic  -  es 

its    chain;  Where  the  part-ing 

for  -  get.  In     this  hour  of 

be     gay,  Ban  -  ish      ev*  -  ry 

a  -  gain.  Yet      in     feel  -  ing 

hip's  strain.  Bring  this  hap  -  py 


ip/jj.J'jj.irT,^ 


Pr^  X 


M  M    ^ 


by= 


jTJ-j^UlJjrt^^ 


Chorus.  2d  time  jOjD 


^ 


iBEi; 


light  as  ev  -  er.  Glad  -  ly  join  the  welcome  strain, 
word  was  spoken.  Now  in  smiles  we  meet  a  -  gain, 
so  -  cial  meeting,  Ev'  -  ry  thought  of  past  re  -  gret. 
cloud  of  sadness,  And  be  hap  -  py  while  we  may. 
true  as  ev  -  er,  Shall  our  faithful  hearts  re  -  main, 
time    be  -  fore  us.    Till  we  all  shall  meet  a  -  gain. 


vr  ^ 


O       could   we     ev    -    er 
O       could   we     ev    -    er,  et 
O       could  we    ev    -    er,  etc 


^^ 


•'  r"  r  c  r'l^  ^' 


'ir  fci'^  'H 
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Dwell  in    so-  cial  pleasure  here.  No      more  to    sev  -  er   From  the  friends  we  love  so  dear! 


X 


^ 


^ 


?irn?  \^  u'-k 
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demess  of  spirit.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  Bishops 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  disobedience  by  James 
II.,  but  proved  his  loyalty  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  consequently 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  was  regarded  with 
the  highest  esteem  even  by  his  enemies,  and  Queen 
Anne,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  him 
a  pension.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  elaborate  sermons,  and  of  many  poetical  produc- 
tions of  a  religious  character.  His  morning  and 
evening  hymns  are  still  repeated  in  thousands  of 
English  families.  The  doxology  is  the  closing  stanza 
of  a  morning  hymn  beginning  with  the  familiar  line, 
"Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun." 


We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  any  man  who  ha* 
put   the  thought  and  aspirations  of  humanity  iwto 
words  that  linger  in  our  memories  or  voicp  theoi- 
selves  in  the  popular  heart,  and  we  cannot  but  f«J 
that  we  are  rearing  a  monument  of  song  in  honor  tp 
the  author  of  our  peerless  doxology  every  time  vf 
join  in  the  grand  and  solemn  hymn  of  praise. 
Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow^ 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below. 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host. 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
The   effect  of  good  music  is  not  caused  by  iJJ 
novelty.     On  the  contrary,  it  strikes  us  all  the  roc»rc 
forcibly  the  more  familiar  we  are  with  it— C«/*e* 


What  it  Means 

To  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

^HE  Educational  records  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
^  niaare  found  nowhere  else  outside  of  the  Fifty-five 
Volumes  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The 
only  complete  set  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  since  1835;  the 
only  continuous  record  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association  throug:h  its 
fifty  sessions;  the  only  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents*  Association ;  the  only  complete 
record  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Directors*  Association;  the  only  Continuous 
History,  and  the  only  one  that  makes  any  approach 
to  completeness,  that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere, 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  since  1854 — all  the  archives  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  government,  which  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  for  so  many  years,  having  been  lost  in 
the  late  fire  that  destroyed  the  Capitol  Building  at 
Harrisburg — much  of  this  matter  of  greater  or  less 
importance  is  found  from  year  to  year  in  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal, — and  nowhere  else.  This 
monthly  periodical  has  kept  the  Record  intact  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  destruction  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. And  it  has  presented,  in  addition  to  all  this. 
Many  Thousand  articles  suggestive  and  valuable  on 
subjects  of  varied  School  interest.  These  Fifty-four 
Volumes,  from  1852  to  June,  1906,  can  still  be  supplied 
in  Twenty-seven  large  Double  Volumes  to  Libraries  or 
Departments  of  Education.  They  are  eminently  in 
place,  and  may  be  seen,  in  the  offices  of  many  County, 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania 


The  National  Music  Is  Used  by 

58  Normal  Schook 

and  by  numerous  cities,  towns,  villages,  boroughs 
and  townships,  including 

2  places  having  over  1,000,000  population 

3  places  having  oyer  500,000  population 
19  places  having  over  100,000  population 
33  places  having  over  50,000  population 
68  places  having  over  25,000  population 

181   places  having  over         10,000  population 

344  places  having  over  5,000  population 

1,071   places  having  over  1,000  population 


^[It  furnishes  good  music,  both  songs  and  in- 
struction, for  all  schools,  however  varied 
their  requirements. 

^[Send  for  our  circular  No.  782,  which  describes 
the  series,  gives  a  list  of  places  using  it,  and 
quotes  the  opinions  of  eminent  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  music. 
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THE    ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    OF    EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT    W.    0.    THOMPSON,    OHIO  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  that  may  suggest  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  relations  in- 
volved. A  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
physical  forces  of  the  universe  naturally 
followed  with  the  growing  intelligence  of 
primitive  man.  We  can  understand  why, 
with  limited  intelligence,  he  should  stand 
in  awe  before  these  forces  and  that  the 
study  of  them  would  increase  as  his  in- 
telligence widened.  From  the  supersti- 
tious worship  of  primitive  man  we  may 
trace  a  steady  progress  to  the  reverent  mind 
of  modem  science  and  philosophy.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  these  forces  recogniz- 
ing the  universal  reign  of  law  and  the 
equally  manifest  fact  of  personality,  a 
rational  explanation  led  up  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  supreme  personality  we  call  God. 
Modem  thought  reverent  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  First  Cause  recognizes  man 
as  the  crowning  masterpiece  of  the  universe 
combining  the  highest  expression  of  the 
physical  with  the  inspiring  ideals  of  the 
spiritual.  In  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  world  we  recognize  man  with  the 
motives  and  forces  that  move  him  as  the 
determining  factor  in  the  evolution  of  what 
we  call  civilization.  It  is  not  physical  force 
or  physical  resources,  but  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  forces  represented  in 
man  that  determine  and  fashion  civiliza- 
tion. These  physical  forces  and  resources 
are  the  responsive  servants  that  a  master- 
ful personality  may  direct  for  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  further  progress  of  the 
individual  and  the  race. 
In  the  increasing  mastery  over  physical 


forces,  which  to  a  large  degree  measures 
the  progress  of  man,  two  important  ele- 
ments are  present,  that  of  religion,  and 
that  of  education.  These  two  elements  to 
a  considerable  extent  may  be  interpreted 
each  in  terms  of  the  other,  for  by  no  dis- 
tinct cleavage  may  we  separate  the  area  of 
religion  from  that  of  education.  This 
paper,  however,  presents  the  place  of  edu- 
cation as  one  of  the  fundamental  forces 
determining  civilization. 

It  is  a  common  conception  current  even 
among  educators,  that  education  is  a  bur- 
den that  civilization  must  carry  as  a  means 
of  perpetuity  and  progress.  We  must 
educate  or  we  must  perish,  is  a  familiar 
war  cry.  With  this  has  been  associated  the 
teaching  that  education  must  be  supported 
as  a  gratuity  or  a  charity  and  as  a  kind  of 
guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  civilization. 
There  is  a  truth  here,  but  associated  with 
it  has  been  a  notion  that  civilization  or 
more  specifically  the  taxpayer  with  com- 
mendable generosity  has  been  supporting 
education  as  a  burden  placed  upon  him  be- 
cause the  law  so  provided.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  will  be  to  suggest  that  this  is 
a  fallacy  and  that  the  truth  is  that  civiliza- 
tion itself  is  the  burden,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  which  education  does  carry. 
That  is  to  say,  civilization  is  not  the  cause 
but  the  result  of  education.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
but  ultimately  in  our  analysis  I  maintain 
that  education  lies  fundamentally  at  the 
basis.  If  this  be  true,  our  conception  of  its 
importance,  and  therefore  of  its  support, 
should  be  modified. 

Political   economy  has   for  a   long  time 
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directed  our  attention  to  land,  labor,  and 
capita]  as  the  three  elements  and  forces 
that  determine  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth.  Wealth  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
progress  for  the  individual  and  society.  In 
our  economics  we  have  placed  undue 
emphasis  upon  wealth  as  influencing  man, 
and  too  little  emphasis  upon  man  as  in- 
fluencing wealth.  This  fallacy  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  Malthusian  theories. 
Back  of  all  these  forces  treated  in  political 
economy,  however,  is  the  personal  force  of 
the  individual  with  which  education  has  to 
do.  In  the  analysis  of  society  and  the 
forces  of  civilization,  we  shall  discover 
the  character  of  the  individual  as  the  final 
explanation  of  all  progress.  The  progress 
of  civilization  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
progress  of  man.  Here  is  where  education 
finds  its  field  and  wins  its  triumphs.  The 
individual  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  interpre- 
tation and  the  justification,  of  civilization. 
In  seeking,  therefore,  to  develop  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  individual,  we  are  seeking  to 
develop  and  make  possible  literally  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  new  civiliza- 
tion. 

Results  of  Education. — In  the  study  of 
the  economic  relations  of  education  let  us 
first  state  a  few  of  the  commonly  accepted 
results  of  education.     These  are: 

1.  That  education  develops  the  initiative. 

2.  That  education  develops  power,  skill, 
and  efficiency. 

3.  That  education  develops  variety  of 
talent,  of  taste,  and  of  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment and  service. 

4.  That  in  the  development  of  this  variety 
education  awakens  desires,  ambitions,  and 
ideals  that  are  the  evidences  of  culture 
widely  separating  the  educated  man  from 
his  primitive  ancestor. 

5.  That  education  arouses  and  sustains 
the  higher  life  expressed  in  better  physical 
conditions;  in  wider  intellectual  sym- 
pathies; in  a  clearer  conception  of  ethical 
relations,  in  a  profounder  spiritual  unity, 
and  in  a  practically  unlimited  diversity  as 
expressed  both  in  the  individual  and  his 
achievements. 

6.  That  education  does  modify  and 
change  the  character  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  race. 

Economic  Importance  of  these  Results. — 
With  these  results  of  education  even  im- 
perfectly realized,  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  economic  importance?  First  of  all 
the  educated  man  is  the  man  of  awakened 
desires.  Desire  is  the  basis  of  economic 
demand.  He  is  the  man  not  of  a  few  and 
simple  wants,  but  of  many  wants.  This 
sense  of  want,  this  increased  desire,  is  the 


result  of  an  intellectual  and  social  awaken- 
ing. The  more  education  the  more  numer- 
ous are  the  wants,  and  the  more  imperions 
the  demand.  Education  initiates,  organizes 
and  emphasizes  a  person's  desires.  It 
opens  the  vision  of  better  things,  and  de- 
velops the  capacity  for  enjoying  them.  It 
cultivates  the  desire  until  it  arouses  action 
to  meet  it.  Here  are  the  essentials  of  a 
market.  In  fact,  the  educated  man  is  the 
market,  and  creates  the  market  He  makes 
the  demand  and  furnishes  the  supply. 
Moreover,  the  more  the  educational  process 
is  encouraged,  the  more  numerous  and 
wider  the  reach  of  these  desires.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  perception  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  turns  us  away  from  the 
less  worthy. 

The  mastery  developed  through  education 
makes  the  satisfaction  of  the  elementary 
and  necessary  desires  easier  and  of  the 
higher  and  newer  wants  possible.  It  is  not 
so  much,  therefore,  the  increase  of  goods 
that  raises  the  standard  of  living  as  the 
mental  state  of  the  man  who  has  come  to 
taste  the  higher  life.  Thus  the  luxuries  of 
one  day  become  the  necessities  of  another, 
which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
education  has  so  ch^need  and  widened  the 
horizon  of  the  individual  that  he  makes  a 
larger  demand  upon  the  supply  of  the 
world  for  the  things  with  which  to  sustain 
his  life.  The  economic  importance  of  the 
educated  man  as  the  world's  best  and  most 
stable  market  will  steadily  gain  in  apprecia- 
tion. 

Diversity  and  Variety. — Moreover,  the 
fact  of  variety  developed  through  education 
is  ftmdamental  in  the  question  of  a  varied 
industry  concerning  which  we  hear  so 
much.  Variety  of  desire  calls  for  a  divi- 
sion of  labormaking  demand  for  every 
possible  talent.  It  is  the  highly  diversifi^ 
society,  itself  the  product  of  education  and 
not  primitive  society,  that  can  make 
profitable  use  of  a  variety  of  talent.  The 
limit  of  this  law  of  diversity  of  talent  is 
foreshadowed  only  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
limit  of  education  and  the  human  mind. 
As  has  been  well  stated  (Gunton:  Princi- 
ples of  Social  Economics,  pajge  So),  "the 
progress  of  society  consists  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  man's  relations,  and  that  every 
differentiation  in  the  social  polity  is  simply 
an  effort  to  better  adapt  his  social  environ- 
ment to  the  more  complete  gratification  of 
his  wants." 

The  wonderful  diversity  and  variety  in 
the  products  of  modern  industry  with  the 
manifest  tendency  toward  a  better  grade  of 
finished  product,  has  come  about  through 
an  education  of  the  ordinary  purchaser. 
He  has  improved  the  character  of  the  de- 
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mand  by  insisting  upon  better  products,  and 
thus  led  the  way  to  better  wages,  firmer 
markets,  and  a  clearer  margin  of  profit 
This  variety  of  taste  has  not  only  affected 
the  variety  of  product,  but  has  by  special- 
izing industry  opened  up  an  opportunity 
for  talent  hitherto  unusable  and  directly 
checked  the  fierceness  of  competition  while 
encouraging  the  development  of  initiative. 
By  this  process,  every  man  with  a  new  idea, 
a  new  invention,  a  new  efficiency,  a  new 
service,  has  practically  the  whole  world  for 
his  market.  Beecher,  with  his  pulpit,  had 
no  competition,  and  the  world  for  an  audi- 
ence. The  modern  telephone  and  other  in- 
ventions have  created  business,  increased 
the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  society,  and 
made  a  world  of  new  relationships. 

Now  education  is  not  the  source  or  cause 
of  monotony.  God  has  made  this  world  a 
place  of  infinite  variety  and  beauty.  To 
man  he  has  given  a  diversity  of  gifts. 
Education  develops  this  divesity  and  thus 
enlarges  the  world  of  ideas,  of  men,  and 
of  markets.  Into  this  larger  world  the 
teacher  is  constantly  introducing  the  stu- 
dent He  is  leading  him  away  from  the 
narrowness  and  provincialism  of  ignorance. 
The  primitive  men  all  look  alike,  feel  alike, 
act  alike,  and  live  in  the  same  narrow 
world.  Here  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  have  free  play. 
The  economic  conditions  are  the  simplest 
if  indeed  they  exist  at  all.  Education 
promptly  changes  all  this.  The  awakened 
individual  becomes  the  producer,  the  fre- 
quenter of  the  market-place,  the  larger  con- 
sumer, society  emerges,  and  civilization  de- 
velops. This  contrast  is  sharper  where  we 
recognize  that  education  develops  indi- 
viduality and  initiative  while  protesting 
against  any  and  all  attempts  to  produce  uni- 
formity of  result,  and  against  all  school 
methods  that  hamper  the  free  expression 
and  development  of  the  individual.  That 
is  to  say,  the  development  of  man's  intel- 
lectual and  social  horizon  makes  a  demand 
for  capital  for  human  labor,  and  for  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  human 
industry. 

The  practically  unlimited  variety  of 
modern  human  industry  is  due  to  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  education.  So  long  as 
education  was  for  the  few,  and  confined  to 
the  study  of  a  few  subjects,  the  latent 
talent  of  the  millions  was  of  no  service. 

With  the  dawn  of  universal  education 
there  has  come  an  awakening  among  us 
that  has  stirred  the  multitudes  and  affected 
every  line  of  human  industry.  The  tech- 
nical term  "division  of  labor"  has  a  new 
and  richer  meaning  than  Adam  Smith  ever 
dreamed  of.    In  the  matters  of  food  and 


clothing  we  have  passed  from  the  simple 
and  unattractive  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
useful.  The  modem  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  carpenter  are  in  league  with 
the  artist  and  the  engineer  to  make  the 
matters  of  commerce  meet  the  critical  taste 
of  the  educated  man.  So  true  is  this  that 
everyone  enters  protest  against  the  lack  of 
taste  in  architecture,  of  beauty  in  our 
cities,  of  comfort  in  our  homes,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  unlovely  everywhere.  The 
economic  importance  of  all  this  striving  for 
better  things  due  to  the  inspiration  of  edu- 
cation, has  not  been  clearly  appreciated  or 
fully  acknowledged.  The  school,  the 
scholar,  and  the  influences  they  have  set  at 
work,  are  making  fortunes  possible  and 
employment  a  fact  to  millions  of  people.  It 
is  the  man  that  makes  wealth  possible,  not 
wealth  that  makes  man  possible.  The  edu- 
cated man  is  constantly  engaged  in  a  world- 
building  process,  in  which  he  must  provide 
both  the  labor  and  the  capital. 

Demand  for  Better  Things. — Moreover, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  per- 
sistency of  the  demand  made  by  education. 
The  educated  portion  of  the  world  has  come 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  best  things.  It 
will  persist  in  its  demands  for  these 
things.  This  persistency  of  demand  is  the 
star  of  hope  in  our  democracy.  .  Econom- 
ically speaking,  it  is  the  key  to  stability  of 
markets,  of  values,  and  of  prices.  The 
educated  man  persists  in  his  demand  for 
the  things  he  appreciates,  and  this  persist- 
ence of  demand  has  more  to  do  with  the 
stability  of  markets,  and  with  perpetual 
prosperity  than  any  one  other  element.  I 
should  go  further  and  say  it  was  more 
important  even  than  tariff  legislation. 

We  have  been  slow  to  see  that  men,  and 
not  laws,  make  markets.  In  a  broad  way, 
we  need  to  look  only  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  four  great  nations  where  education  is 
most  developed,  the  markets  are  best  and 
famines  are  fewest.  The  political  econo- 
mist of  the  future  will  see  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
broadly  educated  nations  have  the  most 
stable  conditions  financially,  commercially, 
industrially,  and  socially. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  due  to  the 
happy  cooperation  of  the  conservative  and 
progressive  elements  in  society.  Modern 
education,  while  sweeping  away  the  con- 
servatism of  superstition  and  tradition,  and 
checking  the  tendency  to  forget  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  radical,  has  given  intelli- 
gence and  direction  to  both,  thus  insuring 
a  healthful  progress.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  mere  population  nor  of  natural  resources 
that  makes  the  contrast  in  permanency  of 
markets,   of   prices,   values,    and  of   com- 
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merce  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  China  and  India  on  the  other. 
The  Philippine  problem  is  one  of  better 
roads,  better  houses,  better  clothing — in  a 
word,  the  things  that  result  from  a  better 
education.  The  first  man  in  demand  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  the  teacher.  He 
was  fundamental  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Government  wanted  markets. 
It  was  not  a  mistaken  policy  that  said  the 
teacher  would  produce  them.  His  method 
of  work  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  and  then 
urge  the  pupil  to  pursue  it  persistently, 
pursue  at  any  cost.  No  true  teacher  ever 
lowers  that  flag. 

This  elevation  of  the  individual  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the 
land  is  preparing  a  persistent  demand  to 
which  only  a  persistent  supply  is  adequate. 
With  the  increase  of  education,  not  only 
the  quality  of  this  demand  persists,  but  the 
quantity  of  it  is  enlarged.  The  essential 
element  of  material  prosperity  is  provided 
every  time  a  well-educated  person  appears. 

Efficiency  in  Living. — Again,  it  is  usual 
to  observe  that  education  develops  power, 
mastery,  and  efficiency  in  living.  '  These  are 
the  qualities  that  enable  a  man  to  support 
himself  and  to  maintain  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  living  toward  which  education  con- 
stantly tends.  The  economic  importance  of 
this  may  well  be  emphasized.  The  primi- 
tive man  knows  little  of  wealth  or  a  leisure 
rich  with  pleasure.  He  is  dependent  upon 
the  gratuity  of  nature  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  comfort  and  pleasure.  The 
educated  man  is  also  dependent,  but  upon 
gratuitious  nature  plus  the  initiative  of  an 
awakened  individual. 

Now  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
modern  progress  lie  in  the  area  of  the 
mastery  and  dominion  of  the  educated  man. 
The  whole  wide  field  of  applied  science  and 
of  modern  inventions  has  been  opened 
through  the  operation  of  education.  This 
has  changed  the  standard  of  life  and  human 
comfort  and  brought  new  life  and  outlook  to 
commerce  and  trade. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
most  widely  educated  nations  of  the  earth 
have  been  most  influenced  by  this  new 
standard  of  life,  and  are  also  the  best 
markets  of  the  world.  The  less  educated 
nations  are  the  markets  only  for  the  sur- 
plus of  commerce,  and  no  special  vision  is 
needed  to  see  that  as  education  makes  its 
progress  in  these  countries  the  markets  will 
widen  and  develop.  There  is  an  economic 
importance  in  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  riding  in  an  automobile,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  a  short  while 
ago  the  same  authority  opposed  the  intro- 


duction of  the  sewing-machine  and  the  teI^ 
phone.  Education  even  in  Tuiicey  steadily 
raises  the  standard  of  living  and  develops 
a  new  market. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  obstacles  to 
progress  are  in  men  and  not  outside  of 
them.  With  equal  or  greater  truth  it  aaj 
be  said  that  the  cause  of  progress  is  in  men 
and  not  outside  of  them.  Because  edwa- 
tion  reaches  the  man  first  and  awakens  him 
to  a  new  world  of  power  and  possibility,  it 
becomes  the  source  of  all  progress.  The 
awakened  man  means  a  new  world— a  new 
market,  and  new  conditions  of  life.  Ednca- 
tion  is  thus  steadily  bringing  man  to  his 
own. 

Through  increasing  intelligence— a  better 
interpretation  of  the  universe — ^a  better 
knowledge  of  its  laws  and  forces,  a  better 
control  of  his  own  powers,  man  is  steadilj 
achieving  mastery  and  dominion  and  realiz- 
ing his  own  freedom.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  this  freedom  realized  in  men 
merits  an  attention  and  appreciation  to 
which  the  future  will  give  more  adequate 
recognition  and  expression. 

Relation  of  Education  to  Industry.— Ox 
other  feature  may  be  mentioned — the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  industry.  Wc  have 
revised  our  conclusions  on  this  point  The 
time  was  when  many  believed  educatiot 
would  relieve  from  work.  The  truth  is 
now  recognized  that  education  leads  into 
work.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
educated  people  of  the  world  are  the  busiest 
people.  The  most  active  people  of  the 
globe  to-day  are  found  in  the  governments 
where  education  has  a  free  opportunity. 

Education,  if  true,  leads  to  servicfr-a 
service  that  shall  not  end  in  any  private 
ambition,  but  in  a  genuine  contribution  to 
public  efficiency.  Education  not  only  fits 
for  service  by  developing  power,  skill,  and 
efficiency,  but  by  presenting  the  ideals  that 
lead  men  on  to  duty  and  achievement  An 
educated  idler  is  absurd,  if  not  unthinkable. 
Men  are  coming  to  distinguish  between 
"  working  for  a  living,"  and  "  working  as  a 
calling,"  and  living  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  service. 

Education  makes  a  man  larger  than  his 
greatest  deed,  puts  into  him  the  ideals  that 
lead  to  the  glory  of  achievement  The 
atmosphere  of  every  school-room  is  charged 
with  the  currents  of  industry ;  every  schdbr 
lives  in  a  world  of  action.  The  idlentfs, 
indifference,  and  the  vices  that  go  with 
ignorance  are  cast  out  by  education  as  so 
many  devils,  and  the  individual  redeemed 
to  industry,  thrift,  service,  and  character. 
This  attitude  of  the  educated  man  is  of  pro- 
found significance  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  world  in  which  men  may  live. 
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Educated  man  will  not  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  a  world  of  idleness,  indiffer- 
ence, or  stagnation.  The  best  families 
where  education  and  wealth  have  flourished 
for  generations,  manifest  this  high  spirit 
and  refuse  to  consider  the  possession  of 
wealth  a  call  to  idleness,  but  regard  the 
possission  of  talent  as  a  call  to  service. 
This  is  the  legitimate  outcome  and  may  be 
accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  better 
harvest  to  which  education  is  bringing  us. 

Conclusion. — In  summing  up  the  econo- 
mic relations  of  education  we  return  to  the 
teacher.  He  is  the  masterful  personality 
in  the  presence  of  all  these  forces  who. 
organizes,  directs,  and  stimulates  the  up- 
rising generation  to  achievement,  mastery, 
and  freedom.  So  the  teacher,  whether  he 
be  teacher  of  religion  or  of  education,  of 
philosophy  or  of  science,  of  agriculture  or 
of  mechanic  arts,  of  manual  training  or  of 
domestic  science,  of  language  or  of  morals, 
in  any  or  all  of  these  places  the  teacher  is 
indeed  the  master  who  trains  the  men  who 
make  markets,  commerce,  and  civilization 
even  a  possibility.  What  we  do  for  educa- 
tion is  not,  then,  a  burden;  it  is  rather  an 
opportunity.  The  money  we  give  is  neither 
chanty  nor  the  payment  of  a  debt;  it  is  an 
investment  to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of 
man  and  of  markets,  of  history  and  of 
literature,  of  our  own  achievements  already 
made,  and  of  those  of  our  children  yet  to 
be  made;  in  a  word,  the  money  invested 
in  education  is  an  expression  of  both  faith 
and  desire  that  a  progressive  civilization 
shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
—Address  before  National  Association. 
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WHETHER  mankind  has  advanced  in 
all  directions  is  problematical. 
James  Bryce,  in  his  suggestive  address  be- 
fore the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  upon  "  Progress,"  concludes 
that  while  there  has  been  great  material  and 
political  advancement  and  vast  increase  in 
knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  progress  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  moral  excellence.  Mr. 
Bryce,  with  his  penetrating  historic  insight, 
seems  to  leave  this  an  open  question.  To 
the  overshadowing  question,  Has  happiness 
increased?  he  offers  no  definite  reply,  and 
contents  himself  with  the  observation  that 
happiness  is  so  much  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, depending  upon  physiological  con- 
ditions which  may  be  affected  by  economic 
and  social  changes,  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  some  time  before  attempt- 
ing to  determine  whether  modem  life  makes 
for  happiness. 


"Material  progress  may  create  expecta- 
tions of  happiness  which  cannot,  so  far  ad 
we  can  see,  be  realized.  Thus  an  age  of 
progress  may  be  an  age  of  discontent.  The 
broad  general  question  whether  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  has  increased  or  is  in- 
creasing is  the  most  difficult  to  treat  scien- 
tifically." 

When  such  a  careful  thinker  as  Mr, 
Bryce  approaches  the  investigation  with 
caution,  it  may  be  rash  to  assert  with  posi- 
tiveness  that  men  are  displa)ring  an  in- 
crease in  intellectual  power,  that  they  are 
growing  better  in  every  way,  and  that  the 
masses  are  happier  than  they  ever  were 
before.  It  may  be  said  that  intellectual 
gifts  are  more  widely  diffused  in  these  days 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  The  invention  of  printing  con- 
tributed wonderfully  to  this  end.  The  in- 
tellect of  the  day  has  the  benefit  of  the  gar- 
nered intellectual  product  of  all  the  preced- 
ing ages,  so  that  it  has  become  difficult  for 
the  most  gifted  modem  to  produce  an  orig- 
inal thought.  "  By  necessity,"  says  Emer- 
son, "by  proclivity  and  by  delight  we 
quote." 

It  is  possible  that  the  literary  exuber- 
ance of  the  age  in  which  we  live  over- 
taxes the  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
all  of  the  acceptable  matter  published.  The 
intellect  becomes  confused  by  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  the  material  set  before  it. 
To  know  a  few  books  well  is  better  than 
to  read  a  thousand  superficially.  The  per- 
sons who  can  quote  the  Bible  and  Shakes- 
peare fluently  are  becoming  less  numerous. 
We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  spawn  of 
the  press,  and  hence  it  may  be  that  in- 
crease in  knowledge,  so  far  from  stimulat- 
ing, has  weakened  intellectual  power.  As 
to  this  Mr.  Bryce  remarks: 

"  Plato  hinted,  though  to  be  sure  he  put 
the  hint  into  the  mouth  of  an  Egyptian 
sage,  that  the  invention  of  writing  had 
weakened  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Without  going  so  far,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  intellectual  excellence  of  an 
age  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
speeches  or  the  amount  of  printed  matter 
it  produces,  and  whether  the  incessant  read- 
ing of  newspapers  and  magazines  tends,  on 
the  whole,  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of 
thinking." 

Is  man  better  than  he  was  in  former 
times?  Has  morality  advanced  along  with 
knowledge  ?  The  Greeks  were  probably  the 
most  intellectual  and  polished  people  of 
the  ancient  world;  yet  they  were  the  most 
licentious.  This  illustrious  example  seems 
to  support  the  assertion  that  education  does 
not  necessarily  promote  morality.  An  ac- 
credited historian  of  morals  observes  that 
it  is  one  of  the  plainest  facts  of  history 
that  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  ages 
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that  have  been  most  distinguished  for  in- 
tellectual attainments  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished for  moral  excellence,  and  that 
a  high  intellectual  and  material  civiliza- 
tion has  often  existed  with  much  depravity : 

"The  agglomeration  of  men  in  great 
cities,  which  are  always  the  centers  of 
progress  and  enlightenment^  is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  material  and  in- 
tellectual advance;  but  great  towns  are  the 
peculiar  seed-plots  of  vice,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  they  produce 
any  special  or  equivalent  efflorescence  of 
virtues ;  for  even  the  social  virtues  are  prob- 
ably more  cultivated  in  small  populations, 
where  men  live  in  more  intimate  relations." 

The  same  writer  remarks  that  while  civi- 
lization is  very  favorable  to  the  charitable 
and  social  virtues,  it  is  in  general  not 
equally  favorable  to  the  production  of  self- 
sacrifice,  enthusiasm,  reverence  or  chastity." 
There  is  sanction  for  the  view  that  prog- 
ress in  knowledge  promotes  morality,  in 
the  idea  that  the  trained  intelligence  laiows 
that  the  infraction  of  the  moral  law  does 
not  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
or  the  commimity,  and  it  is  urged  that 
"intellectual  causes  frequently  have  an  in- 
direct influence  upon  morals  by  producing 
habits  of  life  which  in  their  turn  pro- 
duce new  conceptions  of  duty."  Mr.  Bryce 
says  the  appraisement  of  the  respective 
ethical  values  of  the  qualities  in  which 
there  has  been  an  improvement  and  a  de- 
cline is  a  task  upon  which  few  would  care 
to  enter.  Must  judgment  be  suspended  upon 
this  important  question? 

If  material,  intellectual  and  moral  prog- 
ress does  not  make  for  happiness,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  little  worth.  Macaulay  says 
that  history  rarely  descends  to  the  details 
from  which  the  real  state  of  a  community 
can  be  known,  "  hence  posterity  is  too  often 
deceived  by  the  vague  hyperboles  of  poets 
and  rhetoricians,  who  mistake  the  splendor 
of  a  court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people." 
Happiness  is  a  psychological  state.  It  is 
difficult  to  name  the  period  when  men  were 
the  happiest  in  any  coimtry.  Gibbon  re- 
marks that  the  Romans  enjoyed  the  great- 
est contentment  under  the  Antonines.  In 
which  decade  of  the  life  of  our  Repub- 
lic were  the  people  the  most  contented? 

The  tendency  of  material  prosperity  is 
to  satisfy  wants  and  diminish  that  great 
brood  of  cares  which  is  bom  of  poverty. 
The  luxury  of  a  period  becomes  the  com- 
mon possession  in  the  succeeding  period. 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  in  everything 
helpful  to  man.  We  are  living  here  and 
now  in  an  environment  incomparably  more 
favorable  to  happiness  than  anything  that 
existed  in  former  days.  There  has  been 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  position  ot 
woman.      Civilization   is   lengthening   life. 


Pain  has  been  mitigated  by  medical  science. 
War  has  been  stripped  of  many  of  its  hor- 
rors. Ingenious  means  of  locomotion  have 
removed  from  us  the  deadening  isolation 
to  which  communities  were  doome<l  in 
former  days.  Our  ideas  have  been  en- 
larged by  travel.  There  has  been  a  marvel- 
ous development  of  all  means  of  communi- 
cation. What  of  the  modem  benevolent 
foundations?  At  no  former  period  has  it 
been  more  beautifully  illustrated  that  man 
is  his  brother's  keeper.  The  hospitals,  or- 
ganized charities  of  all  kinds,  help  the  poor. 
the  halt,  the  blind,  as  they  were  never  be- 
fore assisted  to  bear  their  misfortunes.  If 
sin  still  abounds,  grace  much  more  abounds. 
When  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the  historical 
record  did  men  possess  such  an  abundance 
of  things  that  make  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  the  bearing  of  ills  and  for  pare 
enjoyment  as  we  now  possess? — PkUa. 
Ledger. 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  NIAGARA. 


BY    SIR    EDWIN    ARNOLD. 


BEFORE  my  balcony  the  great  cataract 
is  thundering,  smoking,  glittering  with 
green  and  white  rollers  and  rapids,  hurling 
the  waters  of  a  whole  continent  in  splendor 
and  speed  over  the  sharp  ledges  of  the 
long  brown  rock  by  which  Erie,  "the 
Broad"  steps  proudly  down  to  Ontario, 
"  the  Beautiful." 

The  smaller  but  very  imposing  American 
Falls  speaks  with  the  louder  voice  of  the 
two,  because  its  coiling  spirals  of  tvnsted 
and  furious  flood  crash  in  full  impulse  of 
descent  upon  the  talus  of  massive  boulders 
heaped  up  at  its  foot. 

The  resounding  impact  of  water  on  rocks, 
the  clouds  of  water-smoke  which  rise  high 
in  air  and  the  river  below  churned  into  a 
whirling  cream  of  eddy  and  surge  and  hack- 
water,  unite  in  a  composite  effect,  at  once 
magnificent  and  bewildering. 

Far  away  Niagara  River  is  seen  wind- 
ing eagerly  to  its  prodigious  leap.  You  can 
discern  the  line  of  the  first  breakers, 
where  the  river  feels  the  fatal  draw  of  the 
cataracts,  its  current  seeming  suddenly  to 
leap  forward,  stimulated  by  mad  desire,  a 
hidden  spell,  a  dreadful  and  irresistible 
doom. 

Far  back  along  the  gilded  surface  of  the 
upper  stream,  these  lines  of  dancing,  toss- 
ing, eager,  anxious  and  fate-impelled 
breakers  and  billows  multiply  their  white 
ranks,  and  spread  and  close  together  their 
leaping  ridges  into  a  wild  chaos  of  racing 
waves  as  the  brink  is  approached.  And 
then,  at  the  brink,  there  is  a  curious  pause — 
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the  momentary  peace  of  the  irrevocable. 
Those  mad  upper  waters — reaching  the 
great  leap— are  suddenly  all  quiet  and 
glassy,  and  rounded  and  green  as  the  border 
of  a  field  of  rye,  while  they  turn  the  angle 
of  the  dreadful  ledge  and  hurl  themselves 
into  the  snow-white  gulf  of  noise  and  mist 
and  mystery  underneath. 

There  is  nothing  more  translucently 
green  nor  more  perennially  still  and  lovely 
than  Niagara  the  greater.  At  this,  her 
awful  brink,  the  whole  architrave  of  the 
main  abyss  gleams  like  a  fixed  and  glori- 
ous work  wrought  in  polished  aquamarine 
or  emerald.  This  exquisitly  colored  cor- 
nice of  the  enormous  water-fall — this  brim 
of  bright  tranquillity  between  fervor  of 
rush  and  fury  of  plunge — ^is  its  principal 
feature,  and  stamps  it  as  far  more  beautiful 
than  terrible.  Even  the  central  solemnity 
and  shudder-fraught  miracle  of  the  mon- 
strous uproar  and  glory  is  rendered  ex- 
quisite, reposeful,  and  soothing  by  the  lovely 
rainbows  hanging  over  the  turmoil  and 
clamor. 

From  its  crest  of  chrysoprase  and  silver, 
indeed,  to  its  broad  foot  of  milky  foam  and 
of  its  white-stunned  waves,  too  broken  and 
too  dazed  to  begin  at  first  to  float  away, 
Niagara  appears  not  terrible,  but  divinely 
and  deliciously  graceful,  glad  and  lovely — a 
specimen  of  the  splendor  of  water  at  its 
finest — a  sight  to  dwell  and  linger  in  the 
mind  with  ineffaceable  images  of  happy  and 
grateful  thought,  by  no  means  to  affect  it 
in  seeing  or  to  haunt  it  in  future  days  of 
memory  with  any  wild  reminiscences  of 
terror  or  of  gloom. 


HOG  AND  MAN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY   J.    M.    GREENWOOD. 


AN  old  book  that  I  once  chanced  to  read 
had  this  sentence  in  it :  ''  Conquerors, 
heroes,  and  fashionable  bards  receive  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
reap  their  harvest  while  living;  but  sages 
and  virtuous  men  must,  for  the  most  part, 
content  themselves  with  being  venerated  in 
their  ashes  and  rewarded  in  the  future 
world."  As  soon  as  one  of  these  sages 
ceases  to  live  the  literary  resurrectionists 
immediately  disinter  him  and  proceed  to 
make  way  with  him  in  cold  blood,  and  then 
later  to  murder  him  in  a  biography.  My 
purpose  is  to  change  this  wholesale  scheme 
of  post-mortem  murder  and  relegate  it  to 
another  not-very-well-understood  depart- 
ment of  defunct  animal  biology  which  will 
be  illustrated  further  on,  and  to  set  forth 
the  trials,  tribulations  and  triumphs  of  liv- 


ing psychologists,  reconciling  them  with  the 
reflection  that  they,  too,  will  soon  pass  into 
the  bourne  where  school  authorities  cease 
from  troubling  and  investigators  are  at  rest. 

As  I  have  pondered  over  certain  weighty 
volumes  and  others  of  lighter  dimensions 
that  I  have  slightly  dipped  into,  besides 
numerous  magazine  and  journalistic  articles 
on  all  phases,  shadows  and  phantoms  of 
educational  theory  and  practice,  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  them  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  ages  and  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son, I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  stock  terms,  psychology, 
environment,  settlement  work,  function, 
stimulus,  reaction,  organizing  material,  in- 
fantile adolescence,  bilateral-strabismus, 
correlation,  segregation,  pangenesis,  para- 
phasia, and  a  few  other  simple  words  of 
like  import,  were  eliminated  from  our  edu- 
cational vocabulary  and  such  up-to-date 
terms  and  phrases  substituted  therefor  as — 
a  new  view  of  life,  the  great  science  a 
productive  labor,  the  man  machine,  human 
perfectibility,  and  the  false  systems  of  edu- 
cation that  the  world  has  handed  down  to 
us  after  thousands  of  years  of  slow  prog- 
ress out  of  the  inane  to  what  we  now  have, 
— that  much  real  progress  would  be  speed- 
ily made  and  thinking  would  become  clear- 
er and  more  comprehensible. 

Without  pursuing  further  the  philological 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  nomenclature,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these  great  principles  are  al- 
ready getting  a  foothold  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  this 
fact  by  showing  that  one  species  of  animal, 
the  hog,  whose  notions  of  food,  shelter  and 
defense  are  so  highly  differentiated  and 
partly  integrated  in  the  woods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  social  betterment  and  altruistic 
service,  far  out-reaching  anything  yet  ac- 
complished by  human  beings,  owing  to  a 
higher  development  of  the  perfection  of 
reason  in  these  lowly  animals. 

From  olden  times  I  admit  that  the  hog 
has  been  regarded  by  physiological  psychol- 
ogists generally,  excluding  such  mere  toy- 
masters  in  this  department  of  activity  as 
Carpenter,  Huxley,  Maudsley,  Ladd,  James 
and  others,  as  a  low-bred  animal,  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration,  but  as  a  friend  of 
all  living  harmless  creatures  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  rescue  him  from  the  low  and 
degraded  condition  to  which  he  was  con- 
signed centuries  ago,  and  to  place  one  spe- 
cies, at  least,  before  the  public  in  its  true 
light.  Here  I  must  revert  to  the  fact  that 
a  host  of  writers  and  men  of  eminent  at- 
tainments in  hidden  things  have  directed 
searchers  after  bunches  of  wisdom  to  study 
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patiently  and  with  great  exactness  the  in- 
ferior animals,  idiots  and  savages,  in  order 
to  reach  the  loftiest  hilltop  of  knowledge 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  possibilities 
of  the  undiscovered  realms  of  potential 
mentality.  I  cannot  dwell  on  either  the 
glories  or  the  beauties  of  such  prospect, 
but  I  must  turn,  however  reluctantly,  from 
these  Pisgah  heights  and  concentrate  my 
attention  on  lower  things  and  in  a  geo- 
graphical region  with  which  I  have  a  slight 
acquaintance;  hence  my  vision  must  be 
along  common  lines  accessible  to  the  mass- 
es, and  to  speak  truthfully  and  more  defi- 
nitely, I  have  entered  the  first  porch  to  the 
vestibule  in  which  these  mysterious  things 
are  explained,  and  what  I  have  gained  in 
this  secret  way  would  not  be  lawful  for  me 
to  divulge.  As  a  veracious  chronicler  of 
portentous  things,  I  will  say  I  have  a  pass- 
ing acquaintance  with  children,  with  idiots 
and  savages  not  on  speaking  terms,  but 
with  hogs  and  some  other  hysterical  beings, 
as  circumstances  have  chanced  to  throw 
me  during  a  somewhat  busy  life,  a  good 
practical  working  knowledge.  My  theme 
is  a  defense  of  the  hog^  and  to  show  what 
a  promising  subject  he  is  for  socio-psycho- 
logical  investigation. 

It  is  proved  in  Holy  Writ  that  hogs  on 
one  occasion  showed  great  sagacity  in 
taking  to  water  when  cornered,  and  as  a 
saving  clause  in  cleanliness  and  hog  per- 
fectibility, I  have  always  admired  him  for 
his  quick  perception,  deep  penetration,  and 
great  tact  in  the  noble  art  of  self-preserva- 
tion. I  confess  freely  that  those  Asiatic 
hogs  differed  in  many  respects  from  some 
other  people  that  I  have  known.  They  were 
resourceful  believers  in  progress,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  brief  Biblical  account,  they 
were  mighty  rushers  after  ideas  pertaining 
to  a  highly  differentiated  civilization.  This 
certaintly  was  a  great  stride  in  the  infancy 
of  our  race  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern  progress. 

To  the  Incident, — A  new  species  of  ex- 
traordinary intelligence,  real  schoolmaster 
drill,  a  highly  differentiated  specimen  of 
hog  sense  has  lately  been  discovered  in  one 
section  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
brought  almost  miraculously  to  my  notice. 
As  a  student  of  new  psychologic  move- 
ments, a  benefactor  of  my  craft,  and  as  a 
diligent  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  all 
lower  levels  of  mental  activity,  I  herein 
make,  publish  and  declare  this  my  latest 
revelation  in  biological  psychology,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  my  brother  educational 
psychologists  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cidentally, in  remoter  regiohs  of  the  globe, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  lead  ultimately  to  a 
better  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  human 


nature  common  to  hog  nature,  and  result 
in  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  dis- 
eased minds  now  so  feebly  dealt  with  in  our 
sanitariums,  asylums  and  psycho-neurosis 
institutions.  My  information  is  through  a 
thoroughly  reliable  gentleman  whose  busi- 
ness during  the  past  winter  called  him  into 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and 
Arkansas,  and  who  related  his  experience 
to  my  visual  and  auditory  centers  on  March 
15,  1907.  His  remarkable  statement  is  fully 
confirmed  by  a  large  body  of  staid  and 
venerable  witnesses  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, reinforced  and  solidified  by  additional 
evidence  received  from  traveling  men  who 
are  conversant  with  the  facts. 

The  narrator  and  a  gentleman  friend  had 
stopped  in  a  small  Arkansas  town  one  Sat- 
urday evening  in  the  month  of  February 
last,  and  had  to  remain  there  till  the  Mon- 
day following.  This  town  is  located  in  a 
timbered  region,  and  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, after  a  good  breakfast,  the  weather 
being  propitious,  my  informant  and  his 
companion  decided  to  spend  the  forenoon 
rambling  through  the  woods,  both  being 
lovers  of  nature  beyond  anything  known  to 
Thompson,  Long  or  our  own  beloved  Presi- 
dent. They  were  soon  in  thick  timber,  and 
walking  along  leisurely  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery,  there  came  unheralded 
and  rushing  by  them  at  a  furious  rate,  a 
gang  of  Arkansas  hogs,  the  swiftest  hogs 
in  the  world.  Down  the  hillside,  across  the 
narrow  valley,  and  up  the  opposite  hill,— 
on  they  went  to  the  very  top  of  the  ridgt, 
and  suddenly  they  halted,  with  heads  erect, 
feet  firmly  set,  all  noses  pointed  in  the 
same  direction !  Motionless  they  stood,  as 
if  posing  for  a  camera  shot,  when,  in  less 
than  a  minute,  off  again,  in  a  keen  run  they 
broke,  in  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  they  had  just  traversed.  Such 
uniformity  of  movement,  sudden  stopple 
and  concert  of  action  at  once  attracted  and 
arrested  and  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
observers.  No  charge  of  cavalry  was  ever 
executed  with  more  precision.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  sudden!  It  was  a  surprise 
inexplicable  I  Immediately  they  decided  to 
follow  the  movements  of  this  organLeed 
gang  of  hogs,  and  to  ascertain  the  motive 
that  caused  them  to  act  in  such  a  strange 
manner. 

The  second  run  was  along  the  backbone 
of  the  ridge,  and  along  it  the  hogs  ran  a 
hundred  yards  or  more,  when  all  at  once 
they  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  then  listened 
a  minute  or  two  as  before,  when  off  they 
started  again  more  furious  than  ever.  The 
curiosity  of  the  two  men  was  now  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  wonder,  astonish- 
ment and  enthusiasm  1    No  sound  of  a  hu- 
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man  voice  or  other  noise  that  would  attract 
people  or  hogs  was  heard.  The  men  im- 
agined that  it  might  be  some  internal  con- 
vulsion of  nature  that  had  inspired  the  hogs. 
One  thing  the  two  men  greatly  desired,  and 
that  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  hogs,  but 
to  find  out  what  so  troubled  the  hogs  there 
in  the  woods.  At  no  time  did  the  hogs  run 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  be- 
fore stopping  and  listening.  Frequently 
they  would  back-track,  but  after  each  short 
run  they  always  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

For  more  than  three  hours  did  the  men 
walk,  trot  and  run  to  keep  in  sight  of  the 
h<^.  The  entire  area  over  which  this 
curious  phenomenon  occurred  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  mile  square.  The  more  the  men 
watched  and  chased  after  the  hogs,  the 
more  they  were  mystified  and  perplexed 
by  the  singular  action  of  the  brutes.  Eleven 
o'clock  came  and  still  no  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  nor  could  they  make  a 
hypthesis  upon  which  to  base  an  inference. 
They  were  about  ready  to  give  up  the 
chase,  when,  through  the  woods,  they  saw 
a  "clearing,"  and  of  course  there  must  be 
a  human  habitation  somewhere  near  that 
field.  Being  tired  and  thirsty,  they  started 
for  the  field,  but  before  they  came  to  the 
fence,  they  saw  a  house,  and  they  made 
their  way  to  it.  As  they  approached  it, 
they  beheld  an  old  man  standing  in  the 
yard,  and  they  inferred  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  tell  what  made  the  gang  of 
hogs  act  so  erratically,  spasmodically,  and 
charge,  as  it  were,  so  desperately  at  noth- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  were  within  hailing 
distance,  they  spoke  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  nodded  his  head,  looked  pleasantly,  and 
smiled.  One  of  the  men  asked  him  if  they 
could  get  a  drink  of  water.  In  reply,  he 
bowed  graciously,  and  answered  in  a  whis- 
per: "Certainly,  gentlemen;  come  to  the 
well."  They  went  to  the  well,  he  drew  a 
bucket  of  water,  handed  one  a  cup  of  water, 
and  they  quenched  their  thirst.  After  some 
general  remarks  about  the  weather,  they 
observed  that  the  old  gentleman  always 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men ventured  to  say:  "We  have  been 
watching  a  gang  of  hogs  for  three  hours 
this  morning  out  yonder  in  the  woods,  and 
we  could  not  make  out  what  made  them  act 
in  such  a  strange  manner.  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  us  something  about  them." 

In  a  whisper,  he  replied:  "Yes,  I  think 
I  can.  They  are  my  hogs!  About  three 
months  ago  I  lost  my  voice,  and  up  to  that 
time  I  always  called  up  my  hogs  three  times 
a  day  to  feed  them,  which  I  did  at  morning, 
noon  and  night;  but  do  you  see  that  big 
dead  tree  out  there?"  pointing  to  it. 
"  Well,  when  my  voice  failed,  I  took  a  good 


solid  stick  and  pounded  on  that  tree  at  feed- 
ing time,  and  all  my  hogs  soon  learned  to 
come  to  be  fed  just  as  they  had  done  when 
I  used  to  call  them.  But  since  the  warm 
weather  set  in  about  ten  days  ago,  the  in- 
fernal woodpeckers  have  come  into  the 
woods,  and  they  have  been  pecking  on  the 
dead  trees  all  day  long,  till  all  my  hogs  are 
crazy  running  after  woodpecker  noises,  and 
I  can  do  nothing  with  them,  and  I  shall 
lose  them  all !  They  are  now  chasing  the 
woodpecker  noises  from  early  morning  till 
dark,  and  they  will  keep  it  up.  That  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs !  Crazy  I 
Sure  and  certain,  crazy !  They  think  they 
are  going  to  be  fed,  but  they  just  kept  on 
listening  and  running  and  get  nothine  to 
eat."  Here  ended  his  explanation,  and  he 
looked  far  away  with  a  dead  hope  in  his 
eyes. 

Some  Redactions  and  Psychological  In- 
ferences,— ^These  hogs  are  not  the  only 
crazy  people  in  this  country  turned  loose, 
running  after  woodpecker  noises.  The 
whole  educational  field  is  full  of  them. 
There  has  been  a  whole  gang  of  physiolog- 
ical educational  psychologists  pounding 
around  on  dry  and  rotten  limbs  so  long  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  our  country  that  they 
have  set  many  superintendents  and  school 
teachers  to  running  hither  and  thither  after 
noises  never  heard  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  on  the  earth  below.  The  woodpecker 
psychologists  have  discoursed  so  learnedly 
and  obscurely  on  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
counteracting  principles,  and  circumstances, 
till  the  heads  of  thousands  of  good,  honest, 
sincere  men  and  women  have  been  turned 
wrong  end  upwards,  and  they  haye  gone 
astray  worse  than  any  fiock  of  sheep  that 
ever  lost  its  bell-wether.  Poor  deluded 
mortals,  they  are  looking  high  and  far; 
worse  mentally  than  the  Arkansas  hogs. 

A  little  reflection  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  level-headed  man  or  woman 
that  the  erratic  work,  practiced  in  many 
schools,  can  result  in  no  permanent  benefit 
to  either  pupils  or  teachers.  Much  of  the 
work  compared  to  what  that  gang  of  hogs 
was  doing,  the  presumption  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  sanity  of  the  hogs.  That  gang 
of  hogs  was  well  organized,  and  they  were 
able,  as  a  group,  to  bring  all  their  powers 
to  bear  on  one  thing  and  one  point  in  space. 
It  is  evident  that  they  had  studied  calis- 
thenics and  had  been  drilled  into  a  perfect 
state  of  discipline  owing  to  coherence  of 
thought  and  concert  of  action;  and  it  is 
furthermore  evident,  too,  that  their  sense 
of  hearing  had  reached  a  very  exalted  de- 
gree of  acuteness,  and  by  the  way,  they 
kept  their  heads  elevated  when  they  lis- 
tened, indicating  clearly  enough  that  their 
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aspirations,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
at  the  outset,  were  continuing  upward  in 
the  direction  of  spiritual  things.  They  were 
no  respecters  of  the  six-,  eight-,  ten-hour 
system  of  service,  thus  showing  their  prog- 
ress along  industrial  lines.  They  had  ac- 
quired that  high  notion, — life  is  active  ser- 
vice,— ^which  is  so  much  exploited  now  in 
public  speeches.  In  fact,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  had  studied  partially, 
at  least,  the  most  recondite  portions  of 
Roman  history,  and  had  laid  closely  to 
heart  the  social  service  ideas  of  our  ener- 
getic sociologists  and  other  world  menders. 

In  explaining  their  action  psychologic- 
ally, I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  what 
was  once  a  common  belief  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  a  transmigration  of  souls, 
had  literally  taken  place  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  these  hogs,  and  that  each  one 
was  possessed  of  the  wandering  spirit  of  a 
lately  departed  educational  psychologist 
who  was  endeavoring,  in  his  new  environ- 
ment, to  laboratoryize  schemes  of  visual 
and  auditory  reactions  in  the  realm  of 
hogdom,  a  sort  of  Jonah  and  whale  per- 
formance. This  appears  feasible  as  well  as 
a  probable  substitution.  Reluctantly,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  based  upon  rather 
wide  observations  of  a  careful  study  of 
certain  species  of  the  genus  homo,  that  all 
the  world  is  akin,  having  seen  all  the  ac-. 
tions  of  these  hogs  duplicated  in  some 
schools  that  I  have  visited,  in  which  both 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils  were  mightily 
engaged  in  hand-galloping  after  one  thing 
and  Uien  after  another  with  as  much  spirit 
as  these  hogs  displayed  in  their  racing 
mania,-— organizing  woodpecker  noises, — 
and  with  about  the  same  substantial  results. 
As  is  well  known  by  all  students  of  human 
nature,  it  was  a  theory  ingeniously  advo- 
cated by  Lavater  that  men  looked  like  ani- 
mals, and  he  classified  them  as  such.  In 
our  generation,  we  have,  so  it  is  asserted, 
foxes,  goats,  sheep,  hogs,  cats,  lions,  mon- 
keys, dogs,  bantams,  geese,  pouter  pigeons, 
cocks  of  the  walk,  and  all  sorts  of  animals 
in  the  human  form.  One  has  but  to  open 
his  eyes  and  look  around  in  his  vicinity  to 
realize  the  close  resemblances  existing  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  For  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement  and  proof  as 
strong  as  circumstantial  evidence  will  per- 
mit, I  refer  to  that  veracious  account,  "  Ten 
Weeks  with  a  Circus,"  in  which  is  found 
recorded  the  conversations  of  "  Toby  Tylor 
with  Mr.  Stubbs,"  one  of  the  best-inten- 
tioned  books  I  ever  read,  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  weighty  philosophers. 

There  are  also  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical reasons  for  believing  and  thinking 
of  the  intimate  correspondence  of  structure 


and  feeling  among  all  forms  of  animal  life 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  so  far 
as  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  are  concerned,  it  is  as  apt  to 
become  deranged  in  all  subdivisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  it  affects  all  animals, 
man  included,  alike  under  like  circum- 
stances. I  found  also  in  the  hog-pen  labor- 
atory years  ago  that  brain  atrophy,  includ- 
ing wasting  away,  diminution  of  size,  loss 
of  response,  is  common  to  hogs  and  school 
superintendents  when  each  quits  gathering 
up  fresh  and  vigorous  ideas.  Numerous  in- 
stances are  cited  in  medical  works  on 
basophobia,  which  is  a  morbid  fear  of 
walking,  stating  that  each  group,  unit,  dan, 
thus  afflicted,  runs  at  things  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  literally  tumbling  over  them- 
selves in  order  to  get  there  first,  except 
in  the  case  of  Arkansas  hogs.  They  moved 
simultaneously,  and  no  one  interfered  with 
his  associates.  This  is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  altruistic  doctrine  versus  die 
Ego  theory,  which  is  "root,  hog,  or  die!" 
It  shows  how  much  hogs  have  progressed 
in  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  in  com- 
parison with  the  mob  action  of  an  excited 
mass  of  humanity. 

As  a  climax  to  what  I  have  thus  far 
written,  I  was  notified  yesterday  that  an 
educational  commission  has  been  organ- 
ized to  study  this  strange  phenomenon  in 
Arkansas  next  February  at  the  "  wood- 
pecker coming  time."  Great  results  arc 
anticipated  from  this  investigation,  mrhich 
will  include  the  methods  of  discipline  that 
the  hogs  had  self-imposed,  and  how^  they 
were  brought  to  such  wonderful  concert 
of  action.  Nothing  of  the  kind  would  be 
possible  in  an  insane  asylum,  owin^  to  the 
universality  of  the  Ego.  The  Arkansas 
group  of  hogs  certainly  had  reached  diat 
remarkable  stage  of  culture  that  great 
nations  are  tmable  to  attain  to,  to  ^wit:  to 
make  laws,  to  understand  the  law^s  they 
had  made,  and  to  obey  them.  Great  bodies 
of  wise  men  usually  do  not  understand  the 
laws  they  make,  much  less  obey  them,  and 
even  the  judges,  who  are  wise  in  legal  lore, 
always  have  a  lot  of  men,  called  lawyers, 
come  into  the  court  with  a  great  pile  of 
books  from  which  they  expound  to  the 
judges  what  the  laws  mean,  but  not  so  with 
the  Arkansas  hogs ;  however,  the  real  cause 
of  their  action,  outside  of  nervous  derange- 
ment, was  somewhat  above  their  heads,  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  sign — a  sign  in 
the  heavens — to  guide  them  rather  than  de- 
pend on  a  measuring  machine.  This  is  an 
indication  of  a  latent  religious  idea,  no 
doubt,  but  dimly  conscious  in  the  hog's 
thinking. 

My   work    is   largely   constructive,    and 
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from  this  special  manifestation  of  hog  ac- 
tivity a  great  lesson  should  be  deduced; 
that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  rush 
ing  difficulties  does  not  always  result  in 
storing  information  in  brain  cells,  though 
motion  is  at  a  maximum.  Although  it  is 
a  well  attested  fact  that  a  most  sagacious 
donkey,  whose  special  vocation  was  to 
carry  water  from  a  well  to  a  brick-yard  in 
Howard  county,  Missouri,  would  go  to  the 
well  and  return  with  his  load  regularly  as 
any  man-made  machine  could  have  done  it, 
yet  no  power  could  induce  him  to  move  a 
foot  after  the  horn  blew  for  dinner  or 
supper,  to  carry  a  load  of  water.  Habit 
had  become  so  fixed  in  his  nervous  system 
that  movement  was  absolutely  inhibited. 
He  belonged  to  the  union  and  could  not 
work  overtime.  Such  is  the  perfection  of 
reason  in  animals !  Now  let  progress  take 
its  course  to  the  discoveries  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  who  is  a  world  perfecter,  and  whose 
noise  on  renovating  humanity  will  now  oc- 
cupy the  front  seat  on  the  platform,  and  he 
will  tell  us  whether  mind  operates  on 
matter  or  matter  operates  on  mind,  and 
which  will  give  the  dominant  quality  to  the 
perfect  man-made  machine. — N,  E,  Journal 
of  Education, 


SOME    RULES    FOR    HEALTH. 


EAT  only  simple  food,  intelligently  pre- 
pared. Consult  the  best  authority  on 
dietetics  and  learn  what  to  avoid  and  what 
to  accept.    It  is  a  distinct  science. 

Drink  only  pure  water.  It  should  not 
be  iced.  Use  no  liquids  at  meals,  because 
they  dilute  the  digestive  fluids.  At  con- 
venient intervals  drink  pure  water  to  the 
amount  of  two  quarts  each  twenty-four 
hours.  Both  habits  may  be  acquired  with- 
out trouble,  because  they  are  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Exercise  plentifully  in  the  open  air. 
After  bad  food,  the  next  greater  cause  of 
disease  is  lade  of  exercise.  Specific  cases 
require  specific  treatment  always,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  walk  of  three  miles 
each  day,  in  all  weathers,  is  the  least 
amount  upon  which  health  can  be  main- 
tained. This  necessitates  easy,  comfort- 
able clothing. 

Sleep  abimdantly.  Sleep  and  water  are 
nature's  own  remedies.  Few  people  can 
do  with  less  than  eight  hour's  sleep,  and 
nine  is  better.  If  possible,  sleep  out  of 
doors  all  the  year  round.  This  alone  has 
restored  to  vigorous  health  many  consump- 
tives given  up  to  die  by  physicians.  A 
balcony  or  an  open  piazza  is  excellent, 
but    if    neither    is    possible,    have    every 


window  open  to  its  widest  extent,  and  the 
bed  as  close  as  it  can  be  brought  to  them. 
Have  only  woolen  coverings,  and  with 
plenty  of  these  neither  snow  nor  rain  can 
do  any  harm. 

Bathe  the  entire  body  each  day.  Prefer- 
ably the  water  should  be  cold  to  give  the 
tonic  effect,  but  many  persons  are  not 
robust  enough  to  experience  the  warm  re- 
action. Such  persons  should  use  warm 
water,  finishing  off  with  a  cold  spray  or 
shower. 

Practice  deep  breathing.  Wonderful  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  from  faithful  and 
persistent  work  at  this.  A  person  with 
fully  developed  lung  capacity  not  only 
purifies  his  blood  several  times  per  minute, 
but  renders  himself  practically  unsinkable 
in  water,  even  if  he  knows  nothing  of 
swimming. 

Have  some  regular  work  that  is  con- 
genial. There  should  be  a  properly  bal- 
anced proportion  of  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical effort,  suited  to  the  individual.  This 
may  only  be  determined  by  skilled  judg- 
ment in  each  instance. 

Avoid  all  drugs  and  medicines,  except, 
of  course,  in  cases  of  real  illness,  when  they 
should  be  given  by  a  properly  qualified  phy- 
sician. This  rule  applies  even  to  the  com- 
mon laxatives,  sleeping  powders  and  diges- 
tive tablets  so  widely  used.  Water  and 
exercise  render  laxatives  unnecessary. 
Exercise,  solely,  will  cure  sleeplessness,  and 
proper  food  is  easily  digested. 

Be  happy.  Have  as  much  wholesome  fun 
as  possible.  Try  to  see  the  funny  side  of 
things;  it  keeps  one  young.  Cultivate  a 
habit  of  thinking  cheerful  thoughts,  speak- 
ing only  kindness,  and  lending  a  helping 
hand.    Simplify  everything. 

Avoid  strong  emotion.  A  fit  of  anger  has 
caused  instant  death,  and  it  always  seriously 
affects  the  digestion.  Don't  hurry.  Don't 
worry.    Never  despair. 

Fruits  are  divided  by  the  famous  French 
Dr.  Dupoury  into  five  classes:  Acid,  sweet, 
astringent,  oily  and  mealy. 

In  the  first  he  counts  cherries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  peaches, 
apples,  lemons,  oranges,  and  regards  them 
as  of  great  hygienic  value.  Cherries  he 
prohibits  to  those  affected  with  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach.  Strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries he  recommends  to  the  bilious  and 
gouty,  and  denies  them  to  those  affected 
with  diabetes. 

Of  the  sweet  fruits  he  particularly  values 
plums,  especially  for  the  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic. Grapes  he  awards  the  first  place, 
and  thinks  them  the  cure  par  excellence  for 
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the  anemic,  dyspeptic,  consumptive,  gouty, 
and  bilious.  Bananas  are  recommended 
for  the  typhoid  patient.  Lemons  and  toma- 
toes are  cooling.  Lemonade  is  the  best 
drink  in  fevers.  The  juice  of  a  half  lemon 
in  a  teacup  of  strong  black  coffee,  without 
sugar,  often  cures  a  sick  headache. 

The  apple  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits. 
Baked  or  stewed,  it  generally  suits  the  most 
delicate  person.  Green  figs  are  an  excel- 
lent food  and  are  laxative.  Prunes  supply 
the  highest  nerve  or  brain  food,  dried  figs 
contain  heat,  nerve,  and  muscle  food,  hence 
are  good  for  both  cold  and  warm  weather. 
The  small-seeded  fruits,  such  as  black- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  straw- 
berries, are  among  the  best  foods  and  medi- 
cines. Their  sugar  is  nutritious,  their  acid 
is  cooling  and  purifying.  Sweet  ripe  fruit 
in  prime  condition  only  is  called  a  perfect 
food. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author, 
minister,  editor,  lecturer,  and  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  gave  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  a  long  and  happy  life:  i. 
Choose  a  vocation  in  life  that  takes  you 
close  to  nature.  2.  Talk  each  day  with  at 
least  one  man  who  you  know  is  wiser  than 
yourself.    3.  See  the  world. 


WIRELESS   TELEPHONING 


THE  first  actual  application  of  wireless 
telephony  to  practical  work  any- 
where in  the  world,  says  the  American 
Telephone  Journal,  was  made  in  Put  in 
Bay,  on  Lake  Erie,  during  the  week  July 
15  to  20,  in  reporting  the  regatta  of  the 
Interlake  Association. 

A  wireless  telephone  outfit  was  installed 
on  board  the  yacht  Thelma  while  a  shore 
station  was  equipped  at  the  Fox  dock  in 
Put  in  Bay.  Although  not  perfectly  suited 
to  the  task  on  account  of  her  short  spars 
and  wooden  hull  the  Thelma  enabled  ex- 
cellent results  to  be  obtained  with  the  wire- 
less apparatus  throughout  the  entire  re- 
gatta. 

The  distances  which  were  attained  even 
exceeded  the  hopes  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  apparatus.  The  Thelma  followed  the 
competing  yachts  or  motor  boats  around 
the  course  through  most  of  the  races  and 
accounts  of  occurrences  during  the  races 
were  telephoned  to  the  shore  station 
exactly  as  the  events  occurred. 

Not  only  was  speech  transmitted  but 
singing,  whistling  and  gramophone  music 
or  dialogues  were  interpolated  with  the 
news   reports.    People   on   the   yacht   and 


ashore  were  surprised  at  the  clearness  and 
fidelity  of  the  reproductions.  Friends 
recognized  one  another's  voices  without 
difficulty. 

The  scratching  of  the  gramophone  needle 
over  the  disk  after  the  record  had  been 
played  through,  even  the  tapping  on  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  microphone  transmitter 
with  a  pencil,  was  distinctly  heard  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  shore.  The 
greatest  distance  at  -which  the  reports  from 
the  yachts  were  heard  and  recorded  was 
four  miles. 

The  aerial  wires  led  through  the  roof  of 
the  wheel  house  to  a  small  crossarm  on  top 
of  the  foremast  and  thence  to  a  similar 
arm  on  the  mainmast.  Ground  connection 
was  at  first  made  to  the  propeller  shaft  of 
her  twin  screws,  but  as  this  was  found 
insufficient  more  area  was  added  by  fasten- 
ing two  sheets  of  zinc  to  the  yacht's  hnU 
at  the  bow. 

AT   NIGHTFALL. 


REV.  J.  SPANGLER  KEIFFER. 


IT  is  one  of  the  last  evenings  of  our  brief 
and  precious  vacation,  and  we  are 
spending  it  after  the  manner  of  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  is  written  that,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion he  ''went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  eventide."  We  have  come  alone  to 
this  quiet  and  lovely  spot  for  a  quiet  hoar 
of  observation  and  meditation.  It  is  indeed 
a  lonely  and  a  lovely  spot;  it  is  indeed  a 
calm  and  a  calming  hour.  We  are  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  a  school-house,  a  little  -with- 
drawn from  the  road  which  passes  up  the 
narrow  and  beautiful  "Cove.  Behind  us 
lies  the  woods  through  which  we  have 
come;  before  us  a  piece  of  open  country, 
the  peaceful  beauty  of  which  is  intensified 
by  its  narrowness  and  seclusion.  On  the 
left  of  the  road,  on  rising  ground,  a  field, 
covered  with  goldenrod  and  wild  carrot, 
and  with  a  mountain  in  the  distance  for  its 
background;  on  the  right,  the  ground  fall- 
ing quickly  into  an  enchanting  meadow, 
and  rising  rapidly  on  the  opposite  side,  first 
into  fields  that  seem  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  then  into  wooded  heights;  an 
abandoned  and  ruined  log-house,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  further  up  the  road, 
where  the  meadow  ceases  being  itself  in 
higher  ground,  a  beautiful  company  of 
sugar  maples,  with  a  grove  of  white  pines 
beyond ;  near  us,  by  the  roadside,  a  solitary 
white  pine  tree — ^there  could  not  well  be 
found  a  more  appropriate  spot  for  an  even- 
ing hour  of  meditation.  We  purposely 
came  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  that  we 
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might  be  alone.  Those  with  whom  this  is 
a  favorite  walk  at  evening  have  :i.l  gone 
back,  and  not  a  solitary  traveler  appears 
upon  the  road.  Here,  undisturbed,  one  may 
observe,  with  Collins,  how  "the  dewy  fin- 
gers of  evening"  draw  over  the  landscape 
"the  gradual  dusky  veil."  Here  one  in- 
voluntarily recalls  those  lines  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  Elegy  " : 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  im- 
pressive things,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
a  place,  is  the  prevalent  silence.  Here  one 
feels,  with  Gray,  how  "  all  the  air  a  solemn 
stillness  holds."  Sometimes,  in  walking 
along  this  road  with  a  companion  at  even- 
ing, we  have  patised  and  hushed  ourselves 
that  we  might  listen,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
silence.  Not  that'the  stillness  is  absolutely 
unbroken.  A  part  of  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  Gray's  poem  consists  of  the  mention  he 
makes  of  the  exceptions  to,  the  invasions 
of,  the  characteristic  evening  silence:  the 
beetle,  wheeling  "his  droning  flight";  the 
''drowsy  tinklings "  lulling  "the  distant 
fields";  the  note  of  "the  moping  owl," 
complaining  to  the  moon,  from  the  "ivy- 
mantled  tower."  So,  here,  the  silence  is 
not  an  absolutely  unbroken  one;  but  it  is 
not  discordantly  broken;  it  is  broken  only 
by  such  sounds  as  are  in  harmony  with  it, 
and  seem  to  make  it  more  sweet  and  more 
impressive.  In  part,  they  are  characteristic 
sounds  of  the  country  at  evening  time ;  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  fields  and  woods,  which 
one  must  attune  his  ear  to  hear;  the  hum 
of  insects ;  the  voice  of  the  cricket ;  the  note 
of  a  solitary,  belated  bird ;  the  low,  mysteri- 
ous sound  of  the  breeze  among  the  branches 
of  the  pine  trees,  like  the  voice  of  far-off 
waters.  In  part,  they  are  "notes  by  dis- 
tance made  more  sweet."  At  this  hour,  and 
in  this  atmosphere,  sounds  carry  far,  and 
are  wonderfully  softened  and  sweetened  by 
the  distance  over  which  they  are  carried. 
One  hears,  coming  from  afar,  faintly,  yet 
distinctly,  the  sound  of  voices  from  some 
farm  house;  or,  there  falls  upon  the  ear  the 
sound  of  a  distant  cow-bell.  Not  harshly 
or  intrudingly,  not  as  discordant  noises,  do 
these  sounds  come,  but  softly,  sweetly,  har- 
moniously, as  naturally  belonging  to  the 
quiet  place  and  the  quiet  hour. 

In  particular,  there  are  certain  sounds, 
often  heard  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  an 
hour,  which  seem  to  be,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, characteristic  and  expressive  of  the 
spirit  of  nightfall.  Sitting  here,  alone,  in 
the  gathering  twilight,  thinking  meanwhile 
of  many  things,  the  writer  is  waiting  for  a 
note  which  he  is  aware  that  he  will  pres- 


ently hear.  It  is  the  note  of  the  whippoor- 
will.  He  could  almost  tell  by  his  watch 
how  long  he  will  have  to  wait.  These 
strange  birds  are  very  punctual ;  they  begin 
shouting  each  evening  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  minute;  Thoreau  somewhere  says 
that  people  might  set  their  clocks  by  them. 
And,  somewhat  later,  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  till  he  is  entering  through  the  woods, 
the  writer  is  tolerably  certain  of  hearing 
the  note  of  another  bird  of  the  night,  the 
owl.  He  knows  the  quarter  from  which 
it  will  come;  the  wooded  hill  on  his  left, 
across  the  ravine.  How  wild  and  weird, 
how  akin  to  the  nightfall  and  the  night,  are 
the  notes  of  these  two  birds!  Is  it  only 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  them  at 
night  that  the  spirit  of  the  night  seems  to 
be  in  them  ?  Or,  is  there  really  in  them 
some  natural  and  constitutional  afiinity, 
congruity,  kinship  with  that  spirit?  Did 
there  take  place,  ages  upon  ages  ago,  a 
marriage  between  them  and  the  spirit  of 
the  night,  whereby  the  two  were  made  one? 
One  they  certainly  are;  the  very  soul  of 
the  night  has  entered  into  them.  The  wild 
scream  of  the  whippoorwill, — ^and,  lo,  night- 
fall, with  all  its  mysterious  influences,  is 
upon  us.  The  weird,  tremulous  note  of  the 
owl, — and,  lo,  the  soul  of  the  night  has 
found  expression,  and  all  the  characteristic 
influences  of  the  night,  with  its  darkness, 
its  loneliness,  its  mystery,  are  pouring  them- 
selves forth  upon  our  souls. 

A  strange  thing  is  nightfall;  he  who 
should  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
spirit  of  it,  whether  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture  or  music,  would  achieve  no  small 
artistic  triumph.  Such  expressions,  more 
or  less  adequate,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world  of  poetry;  we  have  indicated  the  be- 
ginning of  Gray's  "Elegy"  and  Collins's 
"  Ode  to  Evening."  The  writer  remembers 
once  to  have  seen  a  painting  which  seemed 
to  him  an  almost  perfect  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  nightfall.  It  was  at  Glasgow.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  we  had  gone  to  the 
picture  gallery  there  (rich  as  it  was  found 
to  be  in  the  work  of  old  masters,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Durer,  Correggio,  etc.) 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Whistler's 
famous  portrait  of  Carlyle.  This  picture 
hangs  at  one  end  of  a  long  hall,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  which  is  a  painting  entitled 
"A  Highland  Funeral."  This  latter  was 
interesting  to  us  because  of  the  simplicity, 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  story  it  told, 
and  because  of  the  strong,  characteristic 
Scotch  faces  represented  in  it;  each  face 
in  the  group  seemed  to  express  some  par- 
ticular aspect  or  feature  of  the  Scotch  type 
of  character.      But  what  was  remarkable 
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in  the  Carlyle  picture  was  that  in  it  all 
those  various  aspects  or  features  of  Scotch 
character  and  life  seemed  to  be  condensed 
and  expressed  in  one  countenance.  It  was 
as  if  all  that  was  characteristically  Scotch, 
as  if  the  very  essence  or  soul  of  Scotland 
had  found  expression  in  the  strong  face  of 
a  single  typical  and  representative  Scotch- 
man. It  was,  of  course,  in  the  first  place, 
because  Carlyle  was,  as  every  really  great 
man  must  in  some  sense  be,  a  personal  con- 
densation or  epitome  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  his  people.  But  it  was, 
also,  because  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  his 
power  to  discern,  to  seize  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to,  sa  far  as  it  might  be  expressed 
in  painting,  the  inmost  soul  of  the  great 
Scotchman.  This  is  a  multitudinous  pic- 
ture. The  faces,  the  souls,  the  characters, 
the  lives  of  ten  thousand  Scotchmen  are 
here  condensed  into  one. 

Two  other  pictures,  in  this  collection,  at- 
tracted our  special  attention  because  they 
were  in  like  manner  illustrations  of  the 
genius  of  the  artist  catching  and  expressing 
the  inmost,  subtle,  elusive  spirit  of  the  ob- 
ject represented.  The  artists  who  painted 
them  were  not  "old  masters";  we  do  not 
now,  indeed,  remember  their  names.  One 
of  them  was  entitled  "  The  Gloom  of  Glen 
Ogle."  It  is  a  picture  of  a  glen  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands;  a  glen  such  as,  under 
inferior  forms,  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
in  this  region;  remote  and  sequestered;  into 
which  the  sunlight  scarcely  at  all  pene- 
trates; solitary,  lonesome,  gloomy.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  Glen  and  the  Gloom  is  in 
this  painting.  It  is  a  transporting  picture ; 
you  look  at  it,  and  you  are  at  once  trans- 
ported into  Glen  Ogle,  and  feel  all  the  mys- 
terious influence  of  its  gloom.  The  other 
(and  this  is  the  picture  of  which  we  set  out 
to  speak)  is  entitled  "  Good-Night  to  Skye." 
It  is  a  picture  of  nightfall  on  the  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Skye,  the  largest  island  of  the 
inner  Hebrides  ("  the  stormy  Hebrides,"  of 
which  Milton  sings),  off  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  A  strange,  fascinating  picture: 
the  wild,  weird,  mysterious  sea;  the  desert- 
ed, lonely,  desolate  coast;  the  up-turned 
fishing-boat,  and  the  solitary  sea  bird  sitting 
upon  it;  above  all,  something  mystical,  in- 
definable and  indescribable  in  the  atmos- 
phere, something,  not  of  the  light,  but  of 
the  twilight,  "that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea."  We  are  not  going  to  describe  this 
picture.  Reader,  if  ever  you  go  to  Glas- 
gow, go  and  look  upon  it  for  yourself.  The 
very  spirit  of  nightfall  is  in  it,  with  all  its 
loneliness    and    longing.      The    man    who 


painted  it — the  spirit  of  nightfall  must  have 
taken  possession  of  him.  "  A  man  onlj 
understands,"  says  Amiel,  "  that  of  which  ** 
he  has  already  the  begiimings  in  himself. 
And,  in  another  place,  the  same  writer 
says:  "A  man  only  understands  what  is 
akin  to  something  already  existing  in  him- 
self." Empedocles  probably  meant  the  same 
thing  when  he  said  that  "the  mind  could 
only  conceive  of  fire  by  being  fire."  We 
remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  said 
by  an  authority  on  art  that  a  man  coald 
paint  an  object  only  by  becoming  himself, 
in  some  sense,  the  object  to  be  painted. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  the 
spirit  of  nightfall  and  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  painted  the  picture  must  have  coal- 
esced into  one. 

We  are  tarrying  here  almost  too  long; 
the  twilight  is  passing  into  night.  The 
form  of  yonder  pine  tree  is  already  very 
"indistinct  in  the  twilight"  Yet,  let  us 
linger  a  while  longer,  thinking  of  many 
things;  of  days  long  past,  and  of  friends 
far  away;  of  all  who  have  loved  us  and 
been  kind  to  us;  of  those  who  have  passed 
into  the  world  beyond  our  ken.  Here  let  us 
say  over  to  ourselves  Keble's  "Evening 
Hymn";  and  Newman's  "Lead  Kindly 
Light " ;  and  that  beautiful  h3rmn  of  Henry 
Francis  Ljrte's,  "Abide  with  me,  fast  falls 
the  eventide."  Yea,  it  is  a  place  and  an 
hour  at  which  to  pray:  ''Mane  nobiscum, 
quoniam  ad  vesperam  est,  et  incUnavsi 
dies,'' 

Passing  through  this  woods,  on  our  re- 
turn, let  us  look  upward  at  the  sky,  through 
the  tops  of  the  pine  trees,  which  form  a 
sort  of  inclosure  around  us.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  stars  so  numerous  or  so  brilliant? 
It  is  a  sight  which  recalls  to  the  mind  the 
expression  of  scripture,  "So  many  as  the 
stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  by  the  seashore  innumerabfe," 
How  marvelous  is  the  revealing  poinrer  of 
night !  In  one  sense  it  is  the  darkness  that 
hides,  and  the  light  that  discloses;  in  an- 
other sense,  as  regards  the  heavens  at  least, 
it  is  the  light  that  hides,  and  the  darkness 
that  discloses.  Might  it  not  be  profitable 
to  reflect,  more  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  do,  upon  the  great  mystery  of  the  con- 
cealing power  of  the  day  and  the  revealing 
power  of  the  night?  As  the  starry  heavens 
are  hidden  from  us  by  the  light  of  day, 
may  worlds  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  truth 
possibly  be  hidden  from  us  by  the  very 
light  of  this  world's  knowledge,  in  which 
we  place  so  great  confidence?  May  light 
blind  us?    Is  it  true,  as  some  one  has  said 
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of  the  present  age,  that  it  is  "half  blind 
with  intellectual  light "  ?  Are  there  'worlds 
which  all  the  light  of  science  is  incapable 
of  revealing  to  us;  to  which,  indeed,  that 
light  may  in  some  sense  serve  to  make  us 
blind?  When  the  night  of  death  comes, 
will  the  effect  of  it  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  advent  of  the  natural  night;  will  it 
cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  our  eyes  and 
bring  before  our  vision  multitudinous  and 
glorious  worlds,  previously  unseen  and  un- 
known? 

This,  the  revealing  power  of  the  night, 
as  contrasted  with  the  concealing  power 
of  the  day,  is  the  theme  of  Joseph  Blanco 
White's  famous  sonnet: 

"Mysterious    Night!    when   our   first  parent 
knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy 

name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 
Yet,  'ncath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting 

flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came; 
And  lol  creation  widened  in  men's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 
concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun!  or  who  could 
find. 
Whilst  fly,   and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  re- 
vealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 
blind? 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious 

strife?  ^ 
If  light  can  thus  deceive  us,  may  not  life  ?  " 
Reformed  Church  Monthly. 


LIQUOR   PROBLEM   IN   CAMP. 

WHEN  a  soldier  declares  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  "quit  the  booze"  and  lead  a 
Christian  life,  he  "  goes  up  the  pole."  Then 
there  is  a  fight  in  the  barracks.  Ridicule, 
scoffing,  opposition,  and  hard  testings  are 
his  lot  A  private  in  an  army  post,  in- 
fluenced by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, took  the  pledge,  and  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  lead  a  clean  life.  On  the 
first  pay  day  several  soldiers,  partly  in- 
toxicated, demanded  that  he  drink  with 
them;  this  he  refused  to  do.  He  had  never 
refused  before.  The  smell  of  liquor  had 
always  led  to  a  drunk.  They  saturated  his 
hair  and  clothes  with  whisky  and  crowded 
drink  upon  him.  But  he  "stayed  up  the 
pole"  and  kept  his  pledge. 

A  certain  private  in  an  army  post  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Beast."  He 
was  the  fighter  of  the  post  and  one  night 


knocked  out  three  men.  He  was  always 
ready  for  a  scrap.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary became  acquainted  with  him.  He  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  in  spite  of  taunts  and 
jests  which  would  usually  have  drawn  him 
into  a  fight,  he  won  the  victory.  He  said: 
"  I  can  keep  my  hands  down,  whereas  be- 
fore I  wanted  to  poke  every  man  who 
crossed  my  path."  A  soldier  hates  a  hypo- 
crite, but  he  admires  a  man  who  puts  up  a 
straight  fight;  but  this  was  sport  for  them 
to  make  the  fight  hard  for  him.  That  man 
is  a  "  beast "  no  more.  One  day,  to  try  the 
man,  a  biscuit  soaked  in  whisky  was  put  on 
his  plate.  But  he  stopped  at  one  bite.  At 
other  times  this  would  have  set  him  off  for 
a  drink.  One  of  the  roughest  men  of  the 
company  said  to  the  secretary,  "  What  has 
come  over  the  *  The  Beast '  ?  It  used  to  be 
that  I  would  as  lief  have  the  devil  come 
around  as  he.  Whenever  he  took  a  drink 
from  my  bottle  he  swiped  all  the  booze,  and 
when  he  took  a  chew  from  my  plug  there 
was  but  a  button  left."  A  soldier  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  a  post  in 
the  East  was  told  that  if  he  wanted  to  find 
a  congenial  spirit  he  should  inquire  for 
"The  Beast."  He  looked  him  up,  but 
found  "The  Beast"  changed.  He  enter- 
tained him  at  a  religious  service  instead  of 
a  saloon,  and  the  man  was  converted,  and 
converted  into  a  better  soldier.  The  face 
of  "  The  Beast "  changed  from  coarse  hard 
lines,  and  a  wholesome,  healthy  glow  takes 
the  place  of  the  inflamed  flesh.  The  officers 
in  the  court  martial  have  no  trouble  with 
him  any  more,  neither  has  the  camp  sur- 
geon, and  no  physician  has  been  called  to 
attend  to  his  case. 


SHORTAGE  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  I.  C.  MCNEIL. 


THAT  there  is  a  shortage  of  efficient 
teachers  is  a  fact  that  needs  but  to 
be  mentioned.  It  is  the  experience  of 
school  executives  in  all  sections  of  this 
country  that  there  are  not  enough  good 
teachers  available  to  meet  the  demands  for 
them.  In  every  system  of  public  education 
the  problem  of  eUminating  weak  teachers 
is  met  by  another  very  serious  question: 
Where  can  boards  of  education  secure  well- 
trained,  thoroughly-equipped  persons,  with 
the  graces  of  character  and  executive  quali- 
ties the  service  of  education  demands,  to 
take  the  places  of  the  negative  inefficient 
or  poorly  trained  who  should  be  excused 
from  service? 
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The  work  of  the  teacher  is  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forces.  Because  of  the 
slowness  of  the  processes  of  mental  and 
physical  growth  and  development,  the  real 
worth  of  the  one  who  stimulates,  guides 
and  controls  the  activity  of  children  and 
youth  is  not  quickly,  in  many  instances, 
discovered.  In  time,  however,  the  efficient 
teacher  who  builds  for  the  life  that  now  is, 
and,  in  my  belief,  for  the  life  to  be,  by  his 
power  and  skill,  the  result  of  natural  and 
acquired  forces  and  ideals,  is  recognized 
but  too  seldom  in  that  substantial  way  to 
encourage  others  to  realize  upon  their  op- 
portunities to  render  the  fullest  measure 
of  service  they  have  the  capacity  to  give. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  many  men  who  know  too  well  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  not  generally  held  in 
high  esteem  in  a  worldly  sense  by  business 
men.  "  He  views  the  question  in  the 
schoolmaster's  narrow  way,"  is  said  so 
often  that  many  a  capable  young  student 
wishing  to  be  thought  "  a  person  of  affairs  " 
and  "  a  man  among  men,"  turns  away  from 
the  preparation  for  teaching  and  seeks 
equipment  in  other  lines  of  effort  The 
argument  which  has  come  down  as  a  per- 
sistent element  from  the  Greek  philosophy 
that  we  grow  to  be  like  the  things  with 
which  we  are  brought  in  sympathetic  con- 
tact makes  its  appeal  and  turns  the  ambi- 
tious young  man  away  from  a  profession 
that  compels  the  closest  association  with 
the  immaturity  of  childhood. 

The  American  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  on  the  scholastic  and  professional 
training  the  teacher,  regardless  of  sex, 
should  have.  The  interest  of  the  home  is 
the  most  vital  one.  No  teacher  with  all 
the  graces  of  a  personality  which  attracts 
and  charms,  with  a  college  training  that 
opens  and  disposes  the  mind  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessary  relation  of  things 
and  in  sympathetic  communion  with  the 
large  problems  of  ethical  conduct,  is  held 
to  be  fit  to  teach  unless  he  or  she  is  able 
to  stimulate,  guide  and  control  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  will  like  school  and  put 
forth  persistent  effort  to  do  and  to  be.  The 
pay  the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to 
give  for  expert  service,  the  only  kind  of 
service  profitable  in  the  schoolroom,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  professional  standards 
erected.  Consequently,  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  professional  training  under 
effective  guidance  does  not  offer  the  same 
attractive  returns  to  the  teacher  many  other 
lines  of  technical  education  present. 

In  many  sections  of  the  nation,  especially 
in  the  South,  women  belonging  to  the  old- 
est and  most  aristocratic  families  become 


teachers.  They  hold  their  places  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community  and  very  often 
live  at  home.  Their  splendid  womanhood 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and 
affections  of  single  men.  The  story  is  too 
well  known  to  be  told  here.  Splendid 
teachers,  noble  and  beautiful  women,  often 
naturally  lay  aside  the  work  of  the  school- 
room to  grace  a  home  and  assume  the  duties 
of  wifehood. 

Other  considerations,  I  regret  to  admit, 
are  far-reaching  in  producing  a  shortage 
of  real  teachers.  The  tmcertain  tenure  of 
position  has  caused  many  a  noble  person  to 
turn  from  the  most  important  work  of  tl^ 
age,  that  of  public  education.  The  idea, 
"public  office  is  a  private  snap/'  is  a  re- 
volting one  to  men  and  women  who  haTe 
spent  long  and  patient  years  in  making 
preparation  for  responsible  duties  that  are 
sometimes  assigned  to  favored  but  incom- 
petent persons. 

The  baneful  workings  of  machine  politics 
and  politicians  put  many  splendid  teachers 
out  of  business.  They  become  disgusted 
with  the  unfairness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
outcome  where  the  interests  of  the  children 
are  counted  as  naught  against  the  interests 
of  parties  or  party  leaders.  We  have  seen 
some  of  America's  noblest  educators  be- 
littled and  besmirched  because  they  cooki 
not  honestly  bow  to  the  dictates  of  "  gangs 
without  a  conscience."  Many  have  been 
compelled,  in  order  to  save  their  self-re- 
spect, to  seek  labor  in  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  the  work  of  educational  adminis- 
tration who  at  some  period  in  his  profes- 
sional history  has  not  felt  teh  force  of  polit- 
ical organizations  standing  against  the 
highest  interests  of  America's  future  citi- 
zens. But  some  politicians  are  noble  men 
who  stand  for  children's  rights.  Such  men 
guide  political  movements  aright  and  insist 
that  the  American  public  schools  shall  be 
free  from  all  elements  that  tend  to  destroy 
their  usefulness.  There  are  great  centen 
in  the  United  States  where  public  sentiment 
insists  that  the  best  teachers,  the  best 
schools,  and  the  heartiest  good  will  towards 
education  are  to  be  permanent.  God  speed 
the  time  when  good  teachers,  with  profes- 
sional training  and  character  will  feel  se- 
cure in  their  positions  and  reap  deserved 
earthly  rewards  for  duties  well  performed! 

If  this  body,  by  any  means  at  its  com- 
mand, can  bring  more  fully  into  the  active 
consciousness  of  the  American  people  the 
tremendous  importance  of  educational  ser- 
vice, the  shortage  of  teachers  will  gradu- 
ally gprow  less  and  less. 
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THE  PORTRAIT   GALLERY. 


BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


HE  who  is  allured  to  embrace  evil  under 
some  engaging  form  of  beauty,  or 
seductive  appearance  of  good,  is  enticed. 
A  man  is  tempted  to  what  he  knows  to  be 
sinful ;  he  is  enticed  where  the  evil  appears 
to  be  innocent.  The  Enticer  wins  his  way 
by  bewildering  the  moral  sense,  setting 
false  lights  ahead  of  the  imagination,  paint- 
ing disease  with  the  hues  of  health,  making 
impurity  to  glow  like  innocency,  strewing 
the  broad-road  with  flowers,  lulling  its 
travellers  with  soothing  music,  hiding  all 
its  chasms,  covering  its  pitfalls,  and  clos- 
ing its  long  perspective  with  the  mimic 
glow  of  Paradise. 

The  young  are  seldom  tempted  to  out- 
right wickedness ;  evil  comes  to  them  as  an 
enticement.  The  honest  generosity  and 
fresh  heart  of  youth  would  revolt  from  open 
meanness  and  undisguised  vice.  The  Ad- 
versary conforms  his  wiles  to  their  nature. 
He  tempts  them  to  the  basest  deeds  by 
beginning  with  innocent  ones,  gliding  to 
more  exceptionable,  and  finally,  to  positively 
wicked  ones.  All  our  warnings  then  must 
be  against  the  vernal  beauty  of  vice.  Its 
autumn  and  winter  none  wish.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  describe  the  enticement  of  par- 
ticular men  upon  the  young. 

Every  youth  knows  that  there  are  danger- 
ous men  abroad  who  would  injure  him  by 
lying,  by  slander,  by  over-reaching  and 
plundering  him.  From  such  they  have 
little  to  fear,  because  they  are  upon  their 
guard.  Few  imagine  that  they  have  any- 
thing to  dread  from  those  who  have  no 
designs  against  them;  yet  such  is  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation,  so  insensibly  does  the 
example  of  men  steal  upon  us  and  warp  our 
conduct  to  their  likeness,  that  the  young 
often  receive  a  deadly  injury  from  men  with 
whom  they  never  spoke.  As  all  bodies  in 
nature  give  out  or  receive  caloric  until  there 
is  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  so  there 
is  a  radiation  of  character  upon  character. 
Our  thoughts,  our  tastes,  our  emotions,  our 
partialities,  our  prejudices,  and  finally,  our 
conduct  and  habits,  are  insensibly  changed 
by  the  silent  influence  of  men  who  never 
once  directly  tempted  us,  or  even*  knew  the 
effect  which  they  produced.  I  shall  draw 
for  your  inspection  some  of  those  dangerous 
men,  whose  open  or  silent  enticement  has 
availed  against  thousands,  and  will  be  ex- 
erted upon  thousands  more. 

The  Wit, — It  is  sometimes  said  by 
phlegmatic  theologians  that  Christ  never 
laughed,  but  often  wept.  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  assumption.  I  only  say  that  men 
have  within  them  a  faculty  of  mirthfulness 


which  God  created.  I  suppose  it  was  meant 
for  use.  Those  who  do  not  feel  the  impul- 
sion of  this  faculty,  are  not  the  ones  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  those  who  do.  It  would 
be  very  absurd  for  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  to 
read  lectures  on  optics  to  an  ea^le ;  or  for  a 
mole  to  counsel  a  lynx  on  the  sin  of  sharp- 
sightedness.  He  is  divinely  favored  who 
may  trace  a  silver  vein  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life;  see  sparkles  of  light  in  the  gloomiest 
scenes;  and  absolute  radiance  m  those 
not  a  gross  drinker,  only  a  gentlemanly 
which  are  bright.  There  are  in  the  clouds 
ten  thousand  mimitable  forms  and  hues  to 
be  found  nowhere  else;  there  are  in  plants 
and  trees  beautiful  shapes  and  endless  varie- 
ties of  color;  there  are  in  flowers  minute 
pencillings  of  exquisite  shade;  in  fruits  a 
delicate  bloom, — like  a  veil,  making  the  face 
of  beauty  more  beautiful;  sporting  among 
the  trees,  and  upon  the  flowers,  are  tiny 
insects — ^gems  which  glow  like  living  dia- 
monds. Ten  thousand  eyes  stare  full  upon 
these  things  and  see  nothing;  and  yet 
thus  the  Divine  Artist  has  finished  his 
matchless  work.  Thus,  too,  upon  all  the 
labors  of  life,  the  events  of  each  hour,  the 
course  of  good  or  evil;  upon  each  action, 
or  word,  or  attitude;  upon  all  the  endless 
changes  transpiring  among  myriad  men, 
there  is  a  delicate  grace,  or  bloom,  or 
sparkle,  or  radiance,  which  catches  the  eye 
of  Wit,  and  delights  it  with  appearances 
which  are  to  the  weightier  matters  of  life, 
what  odor,  colors,  and  symmetry,  are  to  the 
marketable  and  commercial  properties  of 
matter. 

A  mind  imbued  with  this  feeling  is  full 
of  dancing  motes,  such  as  we  see  moving  in 
sunbeams  when  they  pour  through  some 
shutter  into  a  dark  room;  and  when  the 
sights  and  conceptions  of  wit  are  uttered  in 
words  they  diffuse  upon  others  that  pleasure 
whose  brightness  shines  upon  its  own  cheer- 
ful imagination. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wit  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  All  companies  rejoice  in 
his  presence,  watch  for  his  words,  repeat  his 
language.  He  moves  like  a  comet  whose 
incomings  and  outgoings  are  uncontrollable. 
He  astonishes  the  regular  stars  with  the 
eccentricity  of  his  orbit,  and  flirts  his  long 
tail  athwart  the  heaven  without  the  slight- 
est misgivings  that  it  will  be  troublesome, 
and  coquets  the  very  sun  with  audacious 
familiarity.  When  wit  is  unperverted,  it 
lightens  labor,  makes  the  very  face  of  care 
to  shine,  diffuses  cheerfulness  among  men, 
multiplies  the  sources  of  harmless  enjoy- 
ment, gilds  the  dark  things  of  life,  and 
heightens  the  lustre  of  the  brightest.  If 
perverted,  wit  becomes  an  instrument  of 
malevolence,  it  gives  a  deceitful  coloring 
to   vice,   it  reflects  a  semblance  of  truth 
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upon  error,  and  distorts  the  features  of 
real  truth  by  false  lights. 

The  Wit  is  liable  to  indolence  by  rely- 
ing upon  his  genius;  to  vanity,  by  the 
praise  which  is  offered  as  incense;  to 
malignant  sarcasm,  to  revenge  his  affronts; 
to  dissipation,  from  the  habit  of  exhilara- 
tion, and  from  the  company  which  court 
him.  The  mere  Wit  is  only  a  human 
bauble.  He  is  to  life  what  bells  are  to 
horses,  not  expected  to  draw  the  load,  but 
only  to  jingle  while  the  horses  draw. 

The  young  often  repine  at  their  own  na- 
tive dulness;  and  since  God  did  not  choose 
to  endow  them  with  this  shining  quality, 
they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  Forth- 
with they  are  smitten  with  the  itch  of  imi- 
tation. Their  ears  purvey  to  their  mouth 
the  borrowed  jest;  their  eyes  note  the  Wit's 
fashion,  and  the  awkward  youth  clumsily 
apes,  in  a  side  circle,  the  Wit's  deft  and 
graceful  gesture,  the  smooth  smile,  the 
roguish  twinkle,  the  sly  look — ^much  as 
Caliban  would  imitate  Ariel.  Every  com- 
munity is  supplied  with  self-made  Wits. 
One  retails  other  men's  sharp  witticisms, 
as  a  man  puts  off  thread-bare  garments. 
Another  roars  over  his  own  brutal  quota- 
tions of  Scripture.  Another  invents  a 
witticism  by  a  logical  deduction  of  circum- 
stances, and  sniffs  and  gig|:les  over  the 
result  as  complacently  as  if  other  men 
laughed  too.  Others  lie  in  wait  around 
your  conversation  to  trip  up  some  word,  or 
strike  a  light  out  of  some  sentence.  Others 
fish  in  dictionaries  for  pitiful  puns; — and 
all  fulfil  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  Ye  shall 
conceive    chaff,    and   bring   forth   stubble. 

It  becomes  a  mania.  Each  school  has  its 
allusions,  each  circle  has  its  apish  motion, 
each  companionhood  its  park  of  wit-artil- 
lery and  we  find  street-wit,  shop-wit,  auc- 
tion-wit, school-wit,  fool's- wit,  whiskey- wit, 
stable-wit,  and  almost  every  kind  of  wit, 
but  mother- wit; — puns,  quibbles,  catches 
would-be- jests,  thread-bare  stories,  and 
gew-gaw  tinsel, — everything  but  the  real 
diamond,  which  sparkles  simply  because 
God  made  it  so  that  it  could  not  help  spark- 
ling. Real,  native  mirthfulness  is  like  a 
pleasant  rill  which  quietly  wells  up  in  some 
verdant  nook,  and  steals  out  from  among 
reeds  and  willows  noiselessly,  and  is  seen 
far  down  the  meadow,  as  much  by  the 
fruitfulness  of  its  edges  in  flowers,  as  by 
its  own  glimmering  light. 

Let  every  one  beware  of  the  insensible 
effect  of  witty  men  upon  him;  they  gild 
lies,  so  that  base  coin  may  pass  for  true ; 
that  which  is  grossly  wrong,  wit  may  make 
fascinating;  when  no  argument  could  per- 
suade you,  the  coruscations  of  wit  may  daz- 
zle and  blind  you;  when  duty  presses  you, 
the  threatenings  of  this  human  lightning 


may  make  you  afraid  to  do  right.  Re- 
member that  the  very  best  office  of  wit,  is 
only  to  lighten  the  serious  labors  of  life; 
that  it  is  only  a  torch,  by  which  men  may 
cheer  the  gloom  of  a  dark  way.  When  it 
sets  up  to  be  vour  counsellor  or  your  guide, 
it  is  the  foors  fire,  flitting  irregularly  and 
leading  you  into  the  quag  or  morass.  The 
great  Dramatist  represents  a  witty  sprite  to 
have  put  an  ass'  head  upon  a  man's  shoul- 
ders; beware  that  you  do  not  let  this  mis- 
chievous sprite  put  an  ape's  head  upon 
yours. 

If  God  has  not  given  you  this  quidc- 
silver,  no  art  can  make  it;  nor  need  you 
regret  it.  The  stone,  the  wood,  and  the 
iron  are  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  to 
society  than  pearls  and  diamonds  and  rare 
gems ;  and  sterling  sense,  and  industry,  and 
integrity,  are  better  a  thousand  times,  in 
the  hard  work  of  living,  than  the  brilliance 
of  wit. 

The  Humorist — ^There  is  a  character 
which  I  shall  describe  at  the  Humorist 
I  do  not  employ  the  term  to  designate  one 
who  indulges  in  that  pleasantest  of  all  wit 
— latent  wit;  but  to  describe  a  creature 
who  conceals  a  coarse  animalism  under  a 
brilliant,  jovial  exterior.  The  dang^erous 
humorist  is  of  a  plump  condition,  evincing 
the  excellent  digestion  of  a  good  eater,  and 
answering  very  well  to  the  Psalmist's  de- 
scription: His  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness; 
he  is  not  in  trouble  as  other  men  are;  he 
has  more  than  heart  could  wish,  and  his 
tongue  walketh  through  the  earth.  What- 
ever is  pleasant  in  ease,  whatever  is  indul- 
gent in  morals,  whatever  is  solacing  in 
luxury;  the  jovial  few,  the  convivial  many, 
the  glass,  the  cards,  the  revel,  and  mid- 
night uproar, — these  are  his  delights.  His 
manners  are  easy  and  agreeable;  his  face 
redolent  of  fun  and  good  nature ;  his  whole 
air  that  of  a  man  fond  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible bodily  refreshment.  Withal,  he  is 
sufficiently  circumspect  and  secretive  of 
his  course,  to  maintain  a  place  in  gnenteel 
society;  for  that  is  a  luxury.  He  is  not 
a  glutton,  but  a  choice  eater.  He  is 
consumer  of  every  curious  compound  of 
liquor.  He  has  travelled;  he  can  tell  you 
which,  in  every  city,  is  the  best  bar,  the 
best  restaurateur,  the  best  stable.  He 
knows  every  theatre,  each  actor;  particu- 
larly is  he  versed  in  the  select  morsels  of 
the  scandalous  indulgence  peculiar  to  each. 
He  knows  every  race-course,  every  nag, 
the  history  of  all  the  famous  matches,  and 
the  pedigree  of  every  distinguished  horse. 
The  whole  vocabulary  of  pleasure  is  ver- 
nacular,— its  wit,  its  slang,  its  watch- 
words, and  blackletter  literature.  He  is  a 
profound  annalist  of  scandal ;  every  stream 
of  news,  clear  or  muddy,  disembogues 
into  the  gulf  of  his  prodigious  memory. 
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He  can  tell  you,  after  .living  but  a  week  in 
a  city,  who  gambles,  when,  for  what  sums, 
and  with  what  fate;  who  is  impure,  who 
was,  who  is  suspected,  who  is  not  suspected 
—but  ought  to  be.  He  is  a  morbid  anato- 
mist of  morals;  a  brilliant  flesh-fly — ^un- 
erring to  detect  taint. 

Like  other  men,  he  loves  admiration  and 
desires  to  extend  his  influence.  All  these 
manifold  accomplishments  are  exhibited  be- 
fore the  callow  young.  That  he  may  secure 
a  train  of  useful  followers,  he  is  profuse 
of  money ;  and  moves  among  them  with  an 
easy,  insinuating  frankness,  a  never-ceasing 
gaiety,  so  spicy  with  fun,  so  diverting  with 
stories,  so  full  of  little  hits,  sly  innuendoes, 
or  solemn  wit,  with  now  and  then  a  rare 
touch  of  dexterous  mimicry,  and  the  whole 
80  pervaded  by  the  indescribable  flavor,  the 
changing  hues  of  humor, — ^that  the  young 
are  bewildered  with  idolatrous  admiration. 
What  gay  young  man,  who  is  old  enough 
to  admire  himself  and  be  ashamed  of  his 
parents,  can  resist  a  man  so  bedewed  with 
humor,  narrating  exquisite  stories  with  such 
mock  gravity,  with  such  slyness  of  mouth, 
and  twinkling  of  the  eye,  with  such  gro- 
tesque attitudes,  and  significant  gestures? 
He  is  declared  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
man  in  the  world.  Now  take  off  this  man's 
dress,  put  out  the  one  faculty  of  mirthful- 
ncss,  and  he  will  stand  disclosed  without  a 
single  positive  virtue!  With  strong  appe- 
tites deeply  indulged,  hovering  perpetually 
upon  the  twilight  edge  of  every  vice;  and 
whose  wickedness  is  only  not  apparent,  be- 
cause it  is  garnished  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands; who  is  not  despised,  only  because 
his  various  news,  artfully  told,  keep  us  in 
good  humor  with  ourselves  !  At  one  period 
of  youthful  life,  this  creature's  influence 
supplants  that  of  every  other  man.  There 
is  an  absolute  fascination  in  him  which 
awakens  a  craving  in  the  mind  to  be  of  his 
circle;  plain  duties  become  drudgery,  home 
has  no  light;  life  at  its  ordinary  key  is 
monotonous,  and  must  be  screwed  up  to 
the  concert  pitch  of  this  wonderful  genius ! 
As  he  tells  his  stories,  so  with  a  wretched 
grimace  of  imitation,  apprentices  will  try  to 
tell  them ;  as  he  gracefully  swings  through 
the  street,  they  will  roll ;  they  will  leer  be- 
cause he  stares  gentielly;  he  sips,  they 
guzzle — ^and  talk  impudently,  because  he 
talks  with  easy  confidence.  He  walks 
erect,  they  strut;  he  lounges,  they  loll;  he 
is  less  than  a  man,  and  they  become  even 
less  than  he.  Copper-rings,  huge  blotches  of 
breast-pins,  wild  streaming  handkerchiefs, 
jaunty  hats,  odd  clothes,  superfluous  walk- 
ing-sticks, ill-uttered  oaths,  stupid  jokes, 
and  blundering  pleasantries — these  are  the 
first  fruits  of  imitation  I  There  are  various 
grades  of  it,  from  the  office,  store,  shop, 
street,  clear  down  to  the  hostlery  and  stable. 


Our  cities  are  filled  with  these  juvenile 
nondescript  monsters,  these  compounds  of 
vice,  low  wit,  and  vulgarity.  The  original 
is  morally  detestable,  and  the  counterfeit  is 
a  very  base  imitation  of  a  very  base  thing; 
the  dark  shadow  of  a  very  ugly  substance. 

The  Cynic, — ^The  Cynic  is  one  who  never 
sees  a  good  quality  in  a  man,  and  never 
fails  to  see  a  bad  one.  He  is  the  human 
owl,  vigilant  in  darkness  and  blind  to  li^ht, 
mousing  for  vermin,  and  never  seeing 
noble  game.  The  Cynic  puts  all  human 
actions  into  only  two  classes — openly  bad, 
and  secretly  bad.  All  virtue  and  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  are  merely  the  ap- 
pearance of  good,  but  selfish  at  the  bottom. 
He  holds  that  no  man  does  a  good  thing 
except  for  profit.  The  effect  of  his  con- 
versation upon  your  feelings  is  to  chill  and 
sear  them;  to  send  you  away  sore  and 
morose.  His  criticisms  and  innuendoes 
fall  indiscriminately  upon  every  lovely 
thing,  like  frost  upon  flowers.  If  a  man  is 
said  to  be  pure  and  chaste,  he  will  answer: 
Yes,  in  the  day  time.  If  a  woman  is  pro- 
nounced virtuous,  he  will  reply :  yes,  as  yet. 
Mr.  A.  is  a  religious  man :  yes,  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  B.  has  just  joined  the  church :  certainly; 
the  elections  are  coming  on.  The  minister 
of  the  gospel  is  called  an  example  of  dili- 
gence: It  is  his  trade.  Such  a  man  is 
generous :  of  other  men's  money.  This  man 
is  obliging:  to  lull  suspicion  and  cheat  you. 
That  man  is  upright:  because  he  is  green. 
Thus  his  eye  strains  out  every  good  quality 
and  takes  in  only  the  bad.  To  him  religion 
is  hypocrisy,  honesty  a  preparation  for 
fraud,  virtue  only  want  of  opportunity, 
and  undeniable  purity,  asceticism.  The  live- 
long day  he  will  coolly  sit  with  sneering 
lip,  uttering  sharp  speeches  in  the  quietest 
manner,  and  in  polished  phrase,  transfix- 
ing every  character  which  is  presented: 
His  words  are  softer  than  oil,  yet  are  they 
drawn  swords. 

All  this,  to  the  young,  seems  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  human  nature ;  they  honor 
a  man  who  appears  to  have  found  out 
mankind.  They  begin  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  flippant  sneers;  and  with  super- 
cilious brow,  and  impudent  tongue,  wagg- 
ing to  an  empty  brain,  call  to  naught  the 
wise  the  long-tried,  and  the  venerable. 

I  do  believe  that  man  is  corrupt  enough ; 
but  something  of  good  has  survived  his 
wreck;  something  of  evil  religion  has  re- 
strained, and  something  partially  restored; 
yet,  I  look  upon  the  human  heart  as  a 
mountain  of  fire.  I  dread  its  crater.  I 
tremble  when  I  see  its  lava  roll  the  fiery 
stream.  Therefore,  I  am  the  more  glad, 
if  upon  the  old  crust  of  past  eruptions,  I 
can  find  a  single  flower  springing  up.  So 
far  from  rejecting  appearances  of  virtue 
in  the  corrupt  heart  of  a  depraved  race,  I 
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am  eager  to  see  their  light  as  ever  mariner 
was  to  see  a  star  in  a  stormy  night. 

Moss  will  grow  upon  gravestones;  the 
ivy  will  cling  to  the  mouldering  pile;  the 
mistletoe  springs  from  the  dying  branch; 
and,  God  be  praised,  something  green, 
something  fair  to  the  sight  and  grateful  to 
the  heart,  will  yet  twine  around  and  grow 
out  of  the  seams  and  cracks  of  the  desolate 
temple  of  the  human  heart  I 

Who  could  walk  through  Thebes,  Pal- 
myra, or  Petraea,  and  survey  the  wide  waste 
of  broken  arches,  crumbled  altars,  fallen 
pillars,  effaced  cornices,  toppling  walls,  and 
crushed  statues,  with  no  feelings  but  those 
of  contempt?  Who,  unsorrowing,  could 
see  the  stork's  nest  upon  the  carved  pillar, 
satyrs  dancing  on  marble  pavements,  and 
scorpions  nestling  where  beauty  once 
dwelt,  and  dragons  the  sole  tenants  of 
royal  palaces?  Amid  such  melancholy 
magnificence,  even  the  misanthrope  might 
weep!  If  here  and  there  an  altar  stood 
unbruised,  or  a  graven  column  unblem- 
ished, or  a  statue  nearly  perfect,  he  might 
well  feel  love  for  a^  man- wrought  stone, 
so  beautiful,  when  all  else  is  so  dreary  and 
desolate.  Thus,  though  man  is  as  a  deso- 
late city,  and  his  passions  are  as  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  wilderness  howling  in  king's 
palaces,  yet  he  is  God's  workmanship,  and 
a  thousand  touches  of  exquisite  beauty 
remain.  Since  Christ  hath  put  his  sov- 
ereign hand  to  restore  man's  ruin,  many 
points  are  remoulded,  and  the  fair  form  of 
a  new  fabric  already  appears  growing  from 
the  ruins,  and  the  first  faint  flame  is  glim- 
mering upon  the  restored  altar. 

It  is  impossible  to  indulge  In  such 
habitual  severity  of  opinion  upon  our  fel- 
low-men, without  injuring  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  our  own  feelings.  A  man 
will  be  what  his  most  cherished  feelings  are. 
If  he  encourage  a  noble  generosity,  every 
feeling  will  be  enriched  by  it;  if  he  nurse 
bitter  and  envenomed  thoughts,  his  own 
spirit  will  absorb  the  poison;  and  he  will 
crawl  among  men  as  a  burnished  adder, 
whose  life  is  mischief,  and  whose  errand 
is  death. 

Although  experience  should  correct  the 
indiscriminate  confidence  of  the  young,  no 
experience  should  render  them  callous  to 
goodness  wherever  seen.  He  who  hunts 
for  flowers,  will  find  flowers;  and  he  who 
loves  weeds,  may  find  weeds.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  him- 
self mortally  diseased,  will  have  a  relish 
for  disease  in  others.  A  swollen  wretch, 
blotched  all  over  with  leprosy,  may  grin 
hideously  at  every  wart  or  excrescence 
upon  beauty.  A  wholesome  man  will  be 
pained   at   it,    and   seek   not   to   notice   it. 


Reject,  then,  the  n^orbid  ambition  of  the 
Cynic,  or  cease  to  call  yourself  a  man! 

The  Libertine, — I  fear  that  few  villages 
exist  wi^out  a  specimen  of  the  Libertine. 
His  errand  into  this  world  is  to  exptore 
every  depth  of  sensuality,  and  collect  upon 
himself  the  foulness  of  every  one.  He  is 
proud  to  be  vile ;  his  ambition  is  to  be  viler 
than  other  men.  Were  we  not  confronted 
almost  daily  by  such  wretches,  it  would  be 
hard  to  believe  that  any  could  exist,  to 
whom  purity  and  decency  were  a  burden, 
and  only  corruption  a  delight.  This  crea- 
ture has  changed  his  nature,  until  only  that 
which  disgusts  a  pure  mind  pleases  bis. 
He  is  lured  by  the  scent  of  carrion.  His 
coarse  feelings,  stimulated  by  gross  ex- 
citants, are  insensible  to  delicacy.  The 
exquisite  bloom,  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
the  flowers  of  the  heart  which  delight  both 
good  men  and  God  himself,  he  gazes  upon, 
as  a  Behemoth  would  gaze  enraptured  upoa 
a  prairie  of  flowers.  It  is  so  much  pasture. 
The  forms,  the  odors,  the  hues  are  only  a 
mouthful  for  his  terrible  appetite.  There- 
fore, his  breath  blights  every  innocent  thing,  j 
He  sneers  at  the  mention  of  purity,  and  | 
leers  in  the  very  face  of  Virtue,  as  though 
she  were  herself  corrupt,  if  the  truth  were 
known.  He  assures  the  credulous  dis- 
ciple that  there  is  no  purity;  that  its 
appearances  are  only  the  veils  which  cover 
indulgence.  Nay,  he  solicits  praise  for  the 
very  openness  of  his  evil;  and  tells  the 
listener  that  all  act  as  he  acts,  but  only 
few  are  courageous  enough  to  own  it  Btit 
the  uttermost  parts  of  depravity  are  laid 
open  only  when  several  such  monsters 
meet  together,  and  vie  with  each  other, 
as  we  might  suppose  shapeless  mud-mon- 
sters disport  in  the  slimiest  ooze  of  the 
ocean.  They  dive  in  fierce  rivalry  which 
shall  reach  the  most  infernal  depth,  and 
bring  up  the  blackest  sediment.  It  make 
the  blood  of  an  honest  man  run  cold,  to 
hear  but  the  echo  of  the  shameless  rehears- 
als of  their  salacious  enterprise.  Eadi 
strives  to  tell  a  blacker  tale  than  the  other. 
When  the  abomination  of  their  actual  life 
is  not  damnable  enough  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  their  unutterable  corruption,  they 
devise,  in  their  imagination,  scenes  yrt 
more  flagrant;  swear  that  they  have  per- 
formed them,  and  when  they  separate,  eadi 
strives  to  make  his  lying  boastings  true.  It 
would  seem  as  if  miscreants  so  loathsome 
would  have  no  power  of  temptation  upoa 
the  young.  Experience  shows  that  the 
worst  men  are,  often,  the  most  skilful  in 
touching  the  springs  of  human  action.  A 
young  man  knows  little  of  life;  less  of 
himself.  He  feels  in  his  bosom  the  varioos 
impulses,  wild  desires,  restless  cravings  he 
can  hardly  tell  for  what,  a  sombre  mcl- 
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ancholy  when  all  is  gay,  a  violent  exhilara- 
tion when  others  are  sober.  These  wild 
gushes  of  feeling,  peculiar  to  youth,  the 
sagacious  tempter  has  felt,  has  studied,  has 
practised  upon,  until  he  can  sit  before  that 
most  capacious  organ,  the  human  mind 
knowing  every  stop,  and  all  the  combina- 
tions, and  competent  to  touch  any  note 
through  the  diapason.  As  a  serpent  de- 
ceived the  purest  of  mortals,  so  now  a 
beast  may  mislead  their  posterity.  He  be- 
gins afar  off.  He  decries  the  virtue  of  all 
men;  studies  to  produce  a  doubt  that  any 
are  under  self-restraint.  He  unpacks  his 
filthy  stories,  plays  off  the  fire-works  of 
his  corrupt  imagination — its  blue-lights,  its 
red-lights,  and  green-lights,  and  sparkle- 
spitting  lights;  and  edging  in  upon  the 
yielding  youth,  who  begins  to  wonder  at 
his  experience,  he  boasts  his  first  exploits, 
he  hisses  at  the  purity  of  women;  he 
grows  yet  bolder,  tells  more  wicked  deeds, 
and  invents  worse  even  than  he  ever  per- 
formed, though  he  has  performed  worse 
than  good  men  ever  thought  of.  All 
thoughts,  all  feelings,  all  ambition,  are 
merged  in  one  and  that  the  lowest,  vilest, 
most  detestable  ambition. 

Had  I  a  son  of  years,  I  could,  with 
thanksgiving,  see  him  go  down  to  the  grave, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  maw  of  this  most 
besotted  devil.  The  plague  is  mercy,  the 
cholera  is  love,  the  deadliest  fever  is  re- 
freshment to  man's  body,  in  comparison 
with  this  epitome  and  essence  of  moral  dis- 
ease. He  lives  among  men.  Hell's  ambas- 
sador with  full  credentials ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  there  should  be  nttd  of  any  other 
fiend  to  perfect  the  works  of  darkness,  while 
he  carries  his  body  among  us,  stuffed  with 
every  pestilent  drug  of  corruption.  The 
heart  of  every  virtuous  young  man  should 
loathe  him;  if  he  speaks,  you  should  as 
soon  hear  a  wolf  bark.  Gather  around  you 
the  venomous  snake,  the  poisonous  toad, 
the  fetid  vulture,  the  prowling  hyena,  and 
their  company  would  be  an  honor  to  you 
above  his;  for  they  at  least  remain  within 
their  own  nature;  but  he  goes  out  of  his 
nature  that  he  may  become  more  vile  than 
it  is  possible  for  a  mere  animal  to  be. 

He  is  hateful  to  religion,  hateful  to  vir- 
tue, hateful  to  decency,  hateful  to  the  cold- 
est morality.  The  stenchful  ichor  of  his 
dissolved  heart  has  flowed  over  every  feel- 
ing of  his  nature,  and  left  them  as  the 
burning  lava  leaves  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  vineyard.  And  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  bolt  of  God  which  crushed  Sodom  does 
not  slay  him.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  earth 
does  not  refuse  the  burden  and  open  and 
swallow  him  up.  I  do  not  fear  that  the 
young  will  be  undermined  by  his  direct  as- 
saults.    But  some  will  imitate,  and  their 


example  will  be  again  freely  imitated,  and 
finally,  a  remote  circle  of  disciples  will 
spread  the  diluted  contagion  among  the 
virtuous.  This  man  will  be  the  fountain- 
head,  and  though  none  will  come  to  drink 
at  a  hot  spring,  yet  further  down  along  the 
stream  it  sends  out,  will  be  found  many 
scooping  from  its  waters. 

I  have  described  the  devil  in  his  native 
form,  but  he  sometimes  appears  as  an  angel 
of  light.  There  is  a  polished  Libertine, 
in  manners  studiously  refined,  in  taste 
faultless;  his  face  is  mild  and  engaging; 
his  words  drop  as  pure  as  newly-made 
honey.  In  general  society,  he  would  rather 
attract  regard  as  a  model  of  purity,  and  sus- 
picion herself  could  hardly  look  askance 
upon  him.  Under  this  brilliant  exterior, 
his  heart  is  like  a  sepulchre,  full  of  all  un- 
cleanness.  Contrasted  with  the  gross  lib- 
ertine, it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  had 
a  thought  in  common  with  him.  If  his 
heart  could  be  opened  to  our  eyes,  as  it  is 
to  God's  we  should  perceive  scarcely  dis- 
similar feeling  in  respect  to  appetite.  Pro- 
fessing unbounded  admiration  of  virtue  in 
general,  he  leaves  not  in  private  a  point 
untransgressed.  His  reading  has  culled 
every  glowing  picture  of  amorous  poets,, 
every  tempting  scene  of  loose  dramatists,, 
and  looser  novelists.  Enriched  by  these,, 
his  imagination,  like  a  rank  soil,  is  over- 
grown with  a  prodigal  luxuriance  of  poison- 
herbs  and  deadly  flowers.  Men,  such  as 
this  man  is,  frequently  aspire  to  be  the  cen- 
sors of  morality.  They  are  hurt  at  the  in- 
judicious reprehensions  of  vice  from  the 
pulpit !  They  make  great  outcry  when  plain 
words  are  employed  to  denounce  base 
things.  They  are  astonishingly  sensitive 
and  fearful  lest  good  men  should  soil  their 
hands  with  too  much  meddling  with  evil. 
Their  cries  are  not  the  evidence  of  sensi- 
bility to  virtue,  but  of  too  lively  a  sensi- 
bility to  vice.  Sensibility  is,  often,  only 
the  fluttering  of  an  impure  heart.  At  the 
very  time  that  their  voice  is  ringing  an 
alarm  against  immoral  reformations,  they 
are  secretly  skeptical  of  every  tenet  of  vir- 
tue, and  practically  unfaithful  to  every  one. 
Of  these  two  libertines,  the  most  refined  is 
the  most  dangerous.  The  one  is  a  rattle- 
snake which  carries  its  warning  with  it; 
the  other,  hiding  his  burnished  scales  in 
the  grass,  skulks  to  perform  unsuspected 
deeds  in  darkness.  The  one  is  the  visible 
fog  and  miasm  of  the  morass;  the  other  is 
the  serene  air  of  a  tropical  city,  which, 
though  brilliant,  is  loaded  with  invisible 
pestilence. 

The  Politician, — If  there  be  a  man  on 
earth  whose  character  should  be  framed  of 
the  most  sterling  honesty,  and  whose  con- 
duct should  conform  to  the  most  scrupulous 
morality,   it   is   the   man   who   administers 
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public  affairs.  The  most  romantic  notions 
of  integrity  are  here  not  extravagant.  As, 
under  our  institutions,  public  men  will  be, 
upon  the  whole,  fair  exponents  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  constituents,  the  plainest  way 
to  secure  honest  public  men,  is  to  inspire 
those  who  make  them,  with  a  right  under- 
standing of  what  political  character  ought 
to  be.  Young  men  should  be  prompted  to 
discriminate  between  the  specious,  and  the 
real;  the  artful,  and  the  honest;  the  wise, 
and  the  cunning;  the  patriotic,  and  the  pre- 
tender.   I   will   sketch — 

The  Demagogue, — The  lowest  of  poli- 
ticians is  that  man  who  seeks  to  gratify 
an  invariable  selfishness  by  pretending  to 
seek  the  public  good.  For  a  profitable 
popularity  he  accommodates  himself  to  all 
opinions,  to  all  dispositions,  to  every  side, 
and  to  each  prejudice.  He  is  a  mirror, 
with  no  face  of  its  own,  but  a  smooth  sur- 
face from  which  each  man  of  ten  thousand 
may  see  himself  reflected.  He  glides  from 
man  to  man,  coinciding  with  their  views, 
pretending  their  feelings,  simulating  their 
tastes :  with  this  one,  he  hates  a  man ;  with 
that  one,  he  loves  the  same  man;  he  favors 
a  law,  and  he  dislikes  it;  he  approves,  and 
opposes;  he  is  on  both  sides  at  once,  and 
seemingly  wishes  that  he  could  be  on  one 
side  more  than  both  sides.  He  attends 
meetings  to  suppress  intemperance, — ^but  at 
elections  makes  every  grog-shop  free  to  all 
drinkers.  He  can  with  equal  relish  plead 
most  eloquently  for  temperance,  or  toss  off 
a  dozen  glasses  in  a  dirty  groggery.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything, 
and  therefore,  at  one  time  he  swears  and 
jeers  and  leers  with  a  carousing  crew;  and 
at  another  time,  having  happily  been  con- 
verted, he  displays  the  various  features  of 
devotion.  Indeed,  he  is  a  capacious  Chris- 
tian; an  epitome  of  faith.  He  piously  asks 
the  class-leader,  of  the  welfare  of  his 
charge,  for  he  was  always  a  Methodist  and 
always  shall  be, — until  he  meets  a  Presby- 
terian ;  then  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  old-school 
or  new,  as  the  case  requires.  However,  as 
he  is  not  a  bigot,  he  can  afford  to  be  a 
Baptist,  in  a  good  Baptist  neighborhood, 
and  with  a  wink  he  tells  the  zealous  elder, 
that  he  never  had  one  of  his  children  bap- 
tized, not  he!  He  whispers  to  the  Re- 
former that  he  abhors  all  creeds  but  Bap- 
tism and  the  Bible.  After  all  this,  room 
will  be  found  in  his  heart  for  the  fugitive 
sects  also,  which  come  and  go  like  clouds 
in  a  summer  sky.  His  flattering  attention 
at  church  edifies  the  simple-hearted 
preacher,  who  admires  that  a  plain  sermon 
should  make  a  man  whisper  amen!  and 
weep.  Upon  the  stump  his  tact  is  no  less 
rare.  He  roars  and  bawls  with  courageous 
plainness,  on  points  about  which  all  agree: 


but  on  subjects  where  men  differ,  his  i 
ing  is  nicely  balanced  on  a  pivot  that  it 
may  dip  either  way.  He  depends  for  suc- 
cess chiefly  upon  humorous  stories.  A 
glowing  patriot  a-telling  stories  is  a  danger- 
ous antagonist;  for  it  is  hard  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  a  hearty  laugh,  and  men  con- 
vulsed with  merriment  are  slow  to  perceive 
in  what  way  an  argument  is  a  reply  to  a 
story. 

Perseverance,  effrontery,  good  nature  and 
versatile  cunning  have  advanced  many  a 
bad  man  higher  than  a  good  man  could 
attain.  Men  will  admit  that  he  has  not  a 
single  moral  virtue;  but  he  is  smart.  We 
object  to  no  man  for  amusing  himself  at 
the  fertile  resources  of  the  politician  here 
painted;  for  sober  men  are  sometimes 
pleased  with  the  ^maces  and  mischievons 
tricks  of  a  versatile  monkey;  but  would  it 
not  be  strange  indeed  if  they  should  select 
him  for  a  ruler,  or  make  him  an  exemplar 
to  their  sons? 

I  describe  next  a  more  respectable  and 
more  dangerous  politician — ^the  Party  Maa. 
He  has  associated  his  ambition,  his  inter- 
ests, and  his  affections  with  a  party.  He 
prefers,  doubtless,  that  his  side  should  be 
victorious  by  the  best  means,  and  under 
the  championship  of  good  men;  but  rather 
than  lose  the  victory,  he  will  consent  to  any 
means,  and  follow  any  man.  Thus,  with  a 
general  desire  to  be  upright,  the  exigency 
of  his  party  constantly  pushes  him  to  dis- 
honorable deeds.  He  opposes  fraud  bj 
craft;  lie,  by  lie;  slander,  by  counter-as- 
persion. To  be  sure  it  is  wrong  to  mis- 
state, to  distort,  to  suppress  or  color  facts; 
it  is  wrong  to  employ  the  evil  passions;  to 
set  class  against  class ;  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  the  country  against  the  city,  the  farmer 
against  the  mechanic,  one  section  against 
another  section.  But  his  opponents  do  it, 
and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  men's 
corruption,  he  must,  or  lose  by  his  virtue. 
He  gradually  adopts  two  characters,  a  per- 
sonal and  a  political  character.  All  the  req- 
uisitions of  his  conscience  he  obeys  in  his 
private  character ;  all  the  requisitions  of  his 
party,  he  obeys  in  his  political  conduct.  In 
one  character  he  is  a  man  of  principle;  in 
the  other,  a  man  of  mere  expedients.  As 
a  man  he  means  to  be  veracious,  honest, 
moral;  as  a  politician,  he  is  deceitful,  cun- 
ning, unscrupulous, — ^anything  for  party. 
As  a  man,  he  abhors  the  slimy  demagogue; 
as  a  politician,  he  employs  him  as  a  scav- 
enger. As  a  man,  he  shrinks  from  the 
flagitiousness  of  slander ;  as  a  politician,  he 
permits  it,  smiles  upon  it  in  others,  rejoices 
in  the  success  gained  by  it.  As  a  man, 
he  respects  no  one  who  is  rotten  in  heart; 
as  a  politician,  no  man  through  whom  vic- 
tory may  be  gained  can  be  too  bad.    As  a 
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citizen,  he  is  an  apostle  of  temperance;  as 
a  politician,  he  puts  his  shoulder  under  the 
men  who  deluge  their  track  with  whisky, 
marching  a  crew  of  brawling  patriots,  pug- 
naciously drunk,  to  exercise  the  freeman's 
noblest  franchise,^the  vote.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  considerate  of  the  yoimg,  and  coun- 
sels them  with  admirable  wisdom;  then,  as 
a  politician,  he  votes  for  tools,  supporting 
for  the  magistracy  worshipful  aspirants 
scraped  from  the  ditch,  the  grog-shop,  and 
the  brothel;  thus  saying  by  deeds  which 
the  young  are  quick  to  understand:  "I 
jested,  when  I  warned  you  of  bad  company; 
for  you  perceived  none  worse  than  those 
whom  I  delight  to  honor."  For  his  religion 
he  will  give  up  all  his  secular  interests; 
but  for  his  politics  he  gives  up  even  his  re- 
ligion. He  adores  virtue,  and  rewards  vice. 
Whilst  bolstering  up  unrighteous  measures, 
and  more  unrighteous  men,  he  prays  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  justice, 
and  honor !  I  would  to  (5)d  that  his  prayer 
might  be  answered  upon  his  own  political 
head;  for  never  was  there  a  place  where 
such  blessings  were  more  needed!  I  am 
puzzled  to  know  what  will  happen  at 
death  to  this  political  Christian,  but  most 
unchristian  politician.  Will  both  of  his 
characters  go  heavenward  together?  If 
the  strongest  prevails,  he  will  certainly  go 
to  hell.  If  his  weakest  (which  is  his 
Christian  character)  is  saved,  what  will  be- 
come of  his  political  character  ?  Shall  he  be 
sundered  in  two,  as  Solomon  proposed  to 
divide  the  contested  infant?  If  this  style 
of  character  were  not  flagitiously  wicked,  it 
would  still  be  supremely  ridiculous — ^but  it 
is  both.  Let  young  men  mark  these 
amphibious  exemplars  to  avoid  their  in- 
fluence. The  young  have  nothing  to  gain 
from  those  who  are  saints  in  religion  and 
morals,  and  Machiavels  in  politics;  who 
have  partitioned  off  their  heart,  invited 
Christ  into  one  half,  and  Belial  into  the 
other. 

It  is  wisely  said,  that  a  stricUy  honest 
man  who  desires  purely  the  public  good, 
who  will  not  criminally  flatter  the  people, 
nor  take  part  in  lies,  or  party-slander,  nor 
descend  to  the  arts  of  the  rat,  the  weasel, 
and  the  fox,  cannot  succeed  in  politics.  It 
is  calmly  said  by  thousands  that  one  cannot 
be  a  politician  and  a  Christian.  Indeed,  a 
man  is  liable  to  downright  ridicule  if  he 
speaks  in  good  earnest  of  a  scrupulously 
honest  and  religiously  moral  politician.  I 
regard  all  such  representations  as  false. 
We  are  not  without  men  whose  career  is  a 
refutation  of  the  slander.  It  poisons  the 
community  to  teach  this  fatal  necessity  of 
corruption  in  a  course  which  so  many  must 
pursue.  It  is  not  strange,  if  such  be  the 
popular  opinion,  that  young  men  include 


the  sacrifice  of  strict  integrity  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  a  political  life,  and  calm- 
ly agree  to  it,  as  to  an  inevitable  misfor- 
time,  rather  than  to  a  dark  and  voluntary 
crime. 

Only  if  a  man  is  an  ignorant  heathen,  can 
he  escape  blame  for  such  a  decision!  A 
young  man,  at  this  day,  in  this  land,  who 
can  coolly  purpose  a  life  of  most  unmanly 
guile,  who  means  to  earn  his  bread  and 
fame  by  a  sacrifice  of  integrity,  is  one  who 
requires  only  temptation  and  opportunity  to 
become  a  felon.  What  a  heart  has  that 
man,  who  can  stand  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  Bible,  with  its  transcendent  truths  rais- 
ing their  glowing  fronts  on  every  side  of 
him,  and  feel  no  inspiration  but  that  of 
immorality  and  meanness !  He  knows  that 
for  him  have  been  founded  the  perpetual 
institutions  of  religion;  for  him  prophets 
have  spoken,  miracles  been  wrought,  heaven 
robbed  of  its  Magistrate,  and  the  earth  made 
sacred  above  all  planets  as  the  Redeemer's 
burial-place; — ^he  knows  it  all,  and  plunges 
from  this  height  to  the  very  bottom  of  cor- 
ruption !  He  hears  that  he  is  immortal,  and 
despises  the  immortality;  that  he  is  a  son 
of  God,  and  scorns  the  dignity;  and  heir  of 
heaven,  and  infamously  sells  his  heirship, 
and  himself,  for  a  contemptible  mess  of 
loathsome  pottage !  Do  not  tell  me  of  any 
excuses.  It  is  a  shame  to  attempt  an 
excuse!  If  there  were  no  religion,  if  that 
vast  sphere,  out  of  which  glow  all  the  super- 
eminent  truths  of  the  Bible,  was  a  mere 
emptiness  and  void,  yet,  methinks  the  very 
idea  of  Fatherland,  the  exceeding  precious- 
ness  of  the  Laws  and  Liberties  of  a  great 
people,  would  enkindle  such  a  high  and 
noble  enthusiasm,  that  all  baser  feelings 
would  be  constmied!  But  if  the  love  of 
country,  a  sense  of  character,  a  manly  re- 
gard for  integrity,  the  example  of  our  most 
illustrious  men,  the  warnings  of  religion 
and  all  its  solicitations,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  future, — dark  as  perdition  to  the 
bad,  and  light  as  Paradise  to  the  good, — 
cannot  inspire  a  young  man  to  anything 
higher  than  a  sneaking,  truckling,  dodging 
scramble  for  fraudulent  fame  and  dishonest 
bread,  it  is  because  such  a  creature  has 
never  felt  one  sensation  of  manly  virtue ; — 
it  is  because  his  heart  is  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, inhospitable  to  innocence. 

Thus  have  I  sketched  a  few  of  the  char- 
acters which  abound  in  every  community; 
dangerous,  not  more  by  their  direct  tempta- 
tions, than  by  their  insensible  influence. 
The  sight  of  their  deeds,  of  their  temporary 
success,  their  apparent  happiness,  relaxes 
the  tense  rigidity  of  a  scrupulous  honesty, 
inspires  a  ruinous  liberality  of  sentiment 
toward  vice,  and  breeds  the  thoughts  of 
evil;  and  evil  thoughts  are  the  cockatrice's 
eggs,  hatching  into  all  bad  deeds. 
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Remember,  if  by  any  of  these  you  are 
enticed  to  ruin,  you  will  have  to  bear  it 
alone.  They  are  strong  to  seduce,  but 
heartless  to  sustain  their  victims.  They 
will  exhaust  your  means,  teach  you  to 
despise  the  God  of  your  fathers,  lead  you 
into  every  sin,  go  with  you  while  you  afford 
them  any  pleasure  or  profit,  and  then,  when 
the  inevitable  disaster  of  wickedness  begins 
to  overwhelm  you,  they  will  abandon  whom 
they  have  debauched.  When,  at  length, 
death  gnaws  at  your  bones  and  knocks  at 
your  heart ;  when  staggering,  and  worn  out, 
your  courage  wasted,  your  hope  gone,  your 
purity,  and  long,  long  ago  your  peace — will 
he  who  first  enticed  your  steps,  now  serve 
your  extremity  with  one  office  of  kindness  ? 
Will  he  stay  your  head  ? — cheer  your  dying 
agony  with  one  word  of  hope? — or  lighjt 
the  way  for  your  coward  steps  to  the  grave  ? 
— or  weep  when  you  are  gone? — or  send 
one  pitiful  scrap  to  your  desolate  family? 
What  reveller  wears  crape  for  a  dead 
drunkard? — what  gang  of  gamblers  ever 
intermitted  a  game  for  the  death  of  a  com- 
panion ? — or  went  on  kind  missions  of  relief 
to  broken-down  fellow-gamblers?  What 
harlot  weeps  for  a  harlot? — ^what  debauchee 
mourns  for  a  debauchee?  They  would 
carouse  at  your  funeral,  and  gamble  on  your 
coffin.  If  one  flush  more  of  pleasure  were 
to  be  had  by  it,  they  would  drink  shame 
and  ridicule  to  your  memory  out  of  your 
own  skull,  and  roar  in  bacchanal-revelry 
over  your  damnation !  All  the  shameless 
atrocities  of  wicked  men  are  nothing  to 
their  hearltessness  toward  each  other  when 
broken-down.  As  I  have  seen  worms 
writhing  on  a  carcass,  overcrawling  each 
other,  and  elevating  their  fiery  heads  in 
petty  ferocity  against  each  other,  while  all 
were  enshrined  in  the  corruption  of  a  com- 
mon carrion, — I  have  thought,  ah!  shame- 
ful picture  of  wicked  men  tempting  each 
other,  abetting  each  other,  until  calamity 
overtook  them,  and  then  fighting  and 
devouring  or  abandoning  each  other,  with- 
out pity,  or  sorrow,  or  compassion,  or 
remorse.  Evil  men  of  every  degree  will  use 
you,  flatter -you,  lead  you  on  until  you  are 
useless;  then,  if  the  virtuous  do  not  pity 
you,  or  God  compassionate,  you  are  with- 
out a  friend  in  the  universe. 

"  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not.  If  they  say.  Come  with  us,  .  .  . 
we  shall  find  all  precious  substance,  we  shall 
fill  our  houses  with  spoil:  cast  in  thy  lot 
among  us;  let  us  all  have  one  purse:  my 
son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them; 
refrain  thy  feet  from  their  path:  for  their 
feet  run  to  evil  and  make  haste  to  shed 
blood,  .  .  .  and  they  lay  in  wait  for  their 
own  blood,  they  lurk  privily  for  their  own 
lives/' 


DIVISIBILITY    BY    ELEVEN. 


BY  DR.  EDWAKD  BROOKS. 


The  following  propositions  relating  to 
the  divisibility  of  numbers  by  eleven  are 
curious  and  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  arithmetic  and  those  who  delight  in  the 
properties  of  numbers: 

1.  A  number  is  divisible  by  ii  when  the 
sum  of  the  digits  in  the  odd  places  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places. 
Thus  in  235,675,  2  +  5  +  7  =  3  +  6  +  5. 
and  235,675  is  divisible  by  11. 

2.  A  number  is  divisible  by  11  when  the 
difference  between  the  sums  of  the  digits  in 
the  odd  and  even  places  is  divisible  by  11. 
Thus,  in  8,275,696,  6-}-6+7  +  8  =  27and 
9  +  5  +  2=16,  and  27  — 16=11,  which 
is  divisible  by  11,  as  is  the  given  number. 

3.  A  number  is  divisible  by  11  if  when 
increased  by  its  digits  in  the  even  places 
and  the  sum  diminished  by  the  digits  in  its 
odd  places  the  result  is  divisible  by  11. 
Thus,  64,537  plus  (7  +  5  +  6)  mines 
(3+4)  equals  64,548,  which  is  divisible 
by  II,  as  is  also  64,537. 

4.  When  a  number  is  divisible  by  11,  the 
number  formed  by  reversing  its  digits  (its 
reverse)  is  divisible  by  11.  Thus  47,179 
and  its  reverse,  97,174,  are  both  divisible 
by  II ;  also  475»^3  and  its  reverse,  398,574- 

5.  The  sum  of  a  number  consisting  of  an 
even  number  of  digits  and  its  reverse  is 
divisible  by  11.  Thus,  7,562  increased  by 
2,657  equals  10,219,  which  is  divisible  by 
II. 

6.  The  difference  of  a  number  consisting 
of  an  odd  number  of  digits  and  its  reverse 
is  divisible  by  11.  Thus,  87,652  minus 
25,678  equals  61,974,  which  is  divisible  by 
II. 

7.  A  number  consisting  of  an  even  num- 
ber of  digits  is  divisible  by  11,  when  the 
sum  of  the  digits  taken  two  and  two  is 
divisible  by  11.  Thus,  in  4,279,  42  +  79  = 
121,  which  is  divisible  by  1 1,  as  is  4,279; 
also  in  475*^27,  27  +  58  +  47=132,  which 
is  divisible  by  11,  as  is  also  475,827. 

8.  A  number  consisting  of  an  odd  num- 
ber of  digits  is  divisible  by  11,  when  the 
sum  of  the  units  digit  plus  the  other  digits 
taken  two  by  two  in  a  reverse  order  is 
divisible  by  11.  Thus,  in  68,596,  6  +  95  + 
86=  187,  which,  as  also  68,596,  is  divisible 
by  II. 

9.  If  a  number  consisting  of  an  even 
number  of  digits  is  divisible  by  11,  the  num- 
bers formed  by  transferring  one  or  more 
digits  in  regular  order  from  either  extrem- 
ity of  the  number  to  the  other,  are  divisible 
by   II.      Thus,   397,452,   974,523.   74S>239. 
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452,397,  etc.,  and  also  239,745,  523,974, 
452,397,  etc.,  are  all  divisible  by  11. 

10.  If  a  number  consisting  of  an  odd 
number  of  digits  is  divisible  by  11,  the 
numbers  formed  by  transferring  the  digits, 
two  by  two,  reversed,  from  either  extrem- 
ity of  the  number  to  the  other  are  divisible 
by  II.  Thus,  2,547,963,  4,796,352,  9,635," 
274,  etc.,  and  also  3,625,479,  9,736,254,  etc., 
are  all  divisible  by  11. 

The  first  three  of  these  propositions  are 
generally  known;  the  other  seven  I  have 
not  met  in  any  work  treating  of  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers.  The  third  principle  is 
merely  a  diflFerent  statement  of  the  second. 


WORK  WITH  MICROSCOPE. 


BY    W.    M.    KERN. 


THE  microscope,  in  secondary  schools, 
has  played  a  various  and  diverse  part. 
We  have  seen  three  types  of  secondary 
science  teachers.  The  first  of  these  be- 
longed to  the  "  old  school  " ;  was  the  teacher 
whose  receptive  faculties  had  been  highly 
trained.  He  knew  and  believed  all  the 
wonderful  things  some  compiler  had  written 
about  nature.  He  made  but  little  or  no 
use  of  the  microscope. 

The  second  type  was  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; the  university  graduate,  trained  in 
microtechnic.  There  is  a  pond  near  at 
hand,  but  supplies  are  purchased  from  a 
marine  supply  house,  since  such  a  course 
has  an  air  of  dignity  and  superiority.  The 
course  is  ^planned  to  lead  to  a  mastery  of 
the  microscope.  Of  the  local  flora  and 
fauna,  their  life  hisory,  adaptation,  classi- 
fication, etc.,  the  student  knows  almost 
nothing.  The  course  planned  relates  but 
slightly  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  majority 
of  the  student  body. 

The  third  type  attempts  what  Cicero 
denominated  the  "golden  mean."  Field 
work  has  a  fundamental  place  in  the  study 
of  biology.  The  work  of  the  student  in 
the  secondary  school  must  of  necessity  be 
introductory.  He  must  be  taught  a  method 
of  work;  must  know  how  to  study;  must 
appreciate  the  value  and  utility  of  material. 
He  must  know  the  local  field  and  work 
through  it.  He  must  know  something  of 
relationship,  be  able  to  reason  from  struc- 
ture to  function,  know  something  of  mor- 
phology and  physiology,  and  whatever  pur- 
pose the  microscope  may  serve  in  such  a 
course  constitutes  its  legitimate  field. 
Fundamentally,  there  are  four  major  uses 
of  the  instrument:  i.  It  introduces  the 
student  to  a  new  world — to  the  world  that 
lies  beyond  the  senses.    2.  It  affords  train- 


ing in  muscular  control.  3.  It  is  an  in- 
strument of  precision  and  its  mastery 
means  technical  training  of  a  high  degree. 
4.  It  trains  the  student  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  only  seems. 


A  SUNNY  DISPOSITION. 


BY  0.   S.    MARDEN. 


A  VERY  charming  old  lady  says  that  if 
she  had  the  power  to  choose  the  best  from 
all  the  good  things  in  life,  she  would  not 
ask  for  wealth,  because  of  its  responsibili- 
ties; she  would  not  ask  for  beauty,  because 
of  its  strain  upon  character;  she  would  not 
ask  for  health,  glorious  as  the  treasure  is, 
nor  for  genius,  but  she  "  would  pray  for  a 
sunny  disposition,  as  the  boon  which  con- 
fers more  happiness  upon  those  with  whom 
one  comes  in  contact  than  any  other  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  human  creature." 

Most  people  would  see  nothing  worth 
while  in  this  poor  woman's  life;  some 
would  even  conwnit  suicide  were  they  situ- 
ated as  she  is;  yet  she  manages  to  find 
something  beautiful,  something  worth  treas- 
uring up  in  the  memory  even  in  her  darkest 
days  of  sorrow. 

Her  experiences  ought  to  shame  those 
of  us  who  complain  of  our  infinitely  better 
lot  in  life. 

If  children  were  properly  trained  to  see 
the  uncommon  in  the  common,  to  find 
beauty  where  other  people  see  only  ugli- 
ness; if  they  were  trained  to  find  their 
enjoyment  in  the  little  experiences  of  life, 
we  should  not  have  the  great  seething  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  we  now  find 
among  all  classes. 

The  trouble  is,  we  emphasize  the  wrong 
things.  If  we  were  a  little  better  off,  if  we 
had  what  our  neighbors  have,  we  think  we 
should  be  happy.  Yet  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  many  of  the  most  miserable  people 
in  the  world  are  rich. 

We  have  no  right  to  carry  about  in  our 
faces  and  bearing  the  black  banner  of  an- 
archy. We  have  no  right  to  flaunt  a 
gloomy  picture  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  struggling  to  rise  above  their  troubles 
and  trials. 

Every  man  owes  it  to  his  fellow  men  to 
go  about  with  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful, 
optimistic  face,  radiating  sunshine,  joy, 
gladness,  hope  instead  of  blackness  and  de- 
spair. The  human  face  ought  to  be  a 
splendid  picture,  attractive,  radiant  with 
beauty,  joy  and  hope.  It  is  every  man's 
duty   to   radiate   encouragement. — Success. 
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A  SMALL  HERO. 


HE  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  hero,  but 
I  think  he  was,  and  perhaps  after  you 
have  read  this  little  story  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

He  was  a  square-shouldered  little  boy, 
who  lived  on  our  street.  His  mother  was 
quite  troubled  because  he  had  such  mannish 
ways  before  he  was  fairly  out  of  his  baby- 
hood. He  had  a  pair  of  blue  overalls,  such 
as  nice  boys  on  our  street  wore  when  they 
played  in  the  dirt,  and  when  those  were  on 
he  had  a  funny  way  of  taking  long  steps 
and  standing  with  his  feet  far  apart,  as  if 
he  were  about  as  tall  as  his  father. 

Half  a  dozen  other  Tom  Thumbs  who 
also  wore  overalls  and  took  long  steps, 
chose  Charlie  for  their  leader.  Instead  of 
calling  them  Kenneth,  and  William  and  Joe, 
our  Charlie  used  their  last  names — Knox, 
Robinson,  Clark,  and  so  on — while  they 
called  him  MacArthur,  or,  still  better, 
*'  Mac."  He  was  happy  when  he  could  be 
^'  Mac  "  all  day. 

These  dear  little  pygmies  had  a  big  foot- 
ball which  some  older  brother  had  worn 
out,  and  they  "blew  it  up,"  and  patiently 
mended  it  day  after  day,  and  kicked  it  so 
vigorously  that  usually  the  kicker  fell  back- 
ward into  the  dust,  but  that  was  taken  as 
part  of  the  game. 

Charlie's  mother  used  to  say :  "  Charlie  is 
a  born  leader.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  know  he 
would  be  a  good  one ! "  I  can  tell  you, 
boys,  between  ourselves,  that  ever  so  many 
mothers  are  thinking  of  that  very  thing. 

Well,  one  day  a  little  chap  wandered  into 
our  street  and  began  to  play  with  Charlie 
and  his  "regiment" — for  that  is  what  he 
called  the  boys  who  followed  his  lead.  I  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  parents  or  home  this 
bad  boy  had,  but  somewhere  he  had  taken 
lessons  in  evil,  and  before  he  had  been  with 
them  a  half-hour,  he  began  to  swear,  taking 
the  name  of  the  great  God  in  vain.  Charlie 
stopped  playing  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Did  you  do  that  a-purpose  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  and  I'll  do  it  again,"  replied  the 
boy  from  outside,  as  he  did. 

"  Robinson !  "  cried  Charlie,  to  his  oldest 
follower. 

"  Here ! "  answered  Willie,  running  to 
Charlie's  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  boys 
followed. 

"He  sweared,"  said  the  little  captain, 
standing  yerv  straight  and  pointing  to  the 
culprit,  "  and  we  don't  play  with  boys  that 
swear  on  this  street." 

"  No,  we  don't ;  no,  no !  "  they  responded. 

"  What's  we  do  with  Sullivan  ?  " 

"You  can't  do  anything.  I'll  stay  here 
if  I'm  a  mind  to,"  said  the  boy,  kicking 
dust  toward  them. 


"  Not  if  you  swear  when  the  command- 
ments say  not  to,"  answered  Charlie. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  if  you  swear,"  echoed  the 
others. 

"  And  we  don't  want  you  if  you've  got 
bad  words  inside,"  added  the  leader. 

"I  don't  care;  men  say  'em  on  the 
street,"  said  the  defiant  Sullivan. 

"  But  this  regiment  don't,  and  you  can't 
play  with  us  'less  you  promise  never  to 
again." 

The  boy  took  up  a  stone  to  throw,  but  as 
he  looked  at  six  determined  little  figures  he 
dropped  it  and  turned  sulkily  away. 

"Tell  your  mother  to  wash  out  your 
mouth  with  soapsuds,"  said  Willie  RoWn- 
son. 

"And  don't  you  come  again  till— yoa's 
over  it,"  added  the  captain,  as  if  the  dread- 
ful habit  were  a  disease. 

They  waited  until  "  Sullivan  "  turned  a 
corner,  and  then  they  went  on  with  their 
play. 

But  Charlie's  mother,  who  sat  beside  an 
open  window,  could  not  see  to  set  another 
stitch  until  she  had  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  They  were  not  "  sorry  "  tears.— 
Sunday  School  Advocate. 


'THANK  YOU." 


SEVERAL  winters  ago  a  woman  was 
coming  out  from  some  public  building 
when  the  heavy  door  swung  back  and  made 
egress  somewhat  difficult  A  little  street 
urchin  sprang  to  the  rescue ;  and  as  he  hdd 
open  the  door  she  said,  "  Thank  you,"  and 
passed  on. 

"Cracky!  d'ye  hear  that?"  said  the  boy 
to  a  companion  standing  near  by  him. 

"No;  what?" 

"  Why,  that  lady  in  sealskin  said, '  Thank 
ye'  to  the  likes  o'  me." 

Amused  at  the  conversation,  which  she 
could  not  help  overhearing,  the  lady  turned 
round  and  said  to  the  boy : 

"  It  always  pays  to  be  polite,  my  boy; 
remember  that." 

Years  passed  away;  and  last  December, 
when  doing  her  Christmas  shopping,  this 
same  lady  received  an  exceptional  courtesy 
from  a  clerk  in  Boston,  which  caused  her 
to  remark  to  a  friend  who  was  with  her: 

"  What  a  great  comfort  to  be  civilly 
treated  once  in  awhile — ^though  I  don't  know 
that  I  blame  the  store  clerks  for  being  rude 
during  the  holiday  trade." 

The  young  man's  quick  ear  caught  the 
words,  and  he  said: 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you  gave  mc 
my  first  lesson  in  politeness  a  few  years 
ago." 
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The  lady  looked  at  him  in  amazement, 
while  he  related  the  little  forgotten  inci- 
dent, and  told  her  that  that  simple  "  Thank 
you"  awakened  his  first  ambition  to  be 
something  in  the  world.  He  went  the  next 
morning  and  applied  for  a  situation  as 
office  tx>y  in  the  establishment  where  he 
was  now  an  honored  and  trusted  clerk. 

Only  two  words,  dropped  into  the  treas- 
ury of  a  street  conversation,  but  they 
yielded  returns  of  a  certain  kind  more  satis- 
factory than  investments,  stocks,  and  bonds. 
— Congregationalist. 


HERO  OF  THE  BRIGADE. 


MIKE  was  the  pet  of  the  fire  brigade 
men.  He  was  only  ten,  quite  a  little 
boy,  in  fact,  but  he  liked  to  be  considered 
a  man.  His  father  had  belonged  to  the  fire 
brigade,  and  he  died  from  the  wounds  in- 
^cted  whilst  endeavoring  to  save  the  in- 
mates of  a  burning  house.  His  mother  had 
died  from  the  shock,  and  had  left  behind 
her  little  baby  boy,  Mike,  when  he  was 
only  a  few  days  old. 

Another  fireman's  wife  had  taken  the 
tiny  fellow  to  nurse  with  her  own  children, 
and  he  had  been  called  Michael,  after  his 
father.  As  he  grew  up  he  loved  to  go  to 
drill  with  the  brigade  men,  and  to  watch 
them  cleaning  the  brass  of  the  big  fire- 
engines  and  escapes.  He  would  run,  fetch 
and  carry  for  the  reward  of  hearing  some 
story  about  people  rescued  from  burning 
houses,  and  so  on.  If  any  boy  were  liable 
to  be  spoilt,  that  boy  would  have  been  Mike, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  spoil  him.  He 
was  always  obedient  to  his  foster-parents 
and  teachers,  and  unselfish  towards  the  chil- 
dren when  he  played  with  them. , 

Mike's  ambition  was  to  go  on  the  fire- 
engines  with  the  men  when  they  were 
called  to  action.  He  had  often  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  go,  but  in  vain. 

One  night  as  he  lay  dreaming,  a  strange 
light  seemed  to  fill  the  room  through  the 
window  from  outside.  Then  the  cries  and 
shouts  of  men  and  women  from  the  street 
below  filled  his  ears.  Something  was  on 
fire!  For  a  moment  his  brain  grew  dizzy, 
and  he  felt  afraid,  for  he  knew  that  the 
fire  must  be  near.  Then  he  jumped  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  fire  station  was  built  with  two  great 
^ngs  from  the  main  building,  and  between 
them  was  a  large  courtyard.  In  this  court- 
yard Mike  could  see  a  throng  of  people 
looking  up  towards  the  house,  their  faces 
lit  by  some  light  which  came  from  above — 
whence  he  could  not  tell.  With  trembling 
hands  he  pushed  up  the  window  and  looked 


up.  The  flames  came  from  the  roof  of  the 
very  building  he  was  in.  The  fire  was 
quite  close  to  him! 

When  the  people  saw  Mike  at  the  window 
they  gave  a  great  shout. 

The  little  fellow  looked  down  on  the 
great  seething  mass  of  faces,  and  then 
above  and  around  at  the  huge  flames  leap- 
ing and  jumping  higher  and  higher.  They 
seemed  to  be  closing  in  all  around  him.  He 
wondered  how  it  was  he  had  been  left  there 
alone,  when  a  child's  cry  of  fear  made  him 
turn  around  to  see  little  Willie,  a  child  of 
three,  come  through  his  bedroom  door.  As 
the  door  was  opened,  a  volume  of  dense 
smoke  poured  in,  and  beyond  Mike  could 
see  the  angry  red  flames  that  curled  up  and 
up.  For  a  moment  the  smoke  blinded  him; 
then  he  rushed  forward  and  slammed  the 
door  to,  clasping  the  little  sobbing  boy  in 
his  arms. 

"  I'se  so  fwightened,"  Willie  whimpered. 

"  Hush !  hush !  "  said  Mike,  soothingly,  to 
the  little  fellow,  who  was  motherless  like 
himself,  and  a  great  favorite.  "Mike  will 
take  care  of  you." 

This  he  said'  with  ^eat  courage,  but  feel- 
ing as  if  he  were  telhng  a  story,  for  he  was 
perplexed  and  bewildered,  and  saw  no  way 
of  escape. 

He  took  Willie  to  the  window,  and  called 
and  shouted  to  the  people  below.  They 
called  and  shouted  in  return,  and  in  the  din 
and  roar  of  voices  Mike  could  scarcely  hear 
what  they  said.  It  seemed  as  if  they  Were 
bidding  him  have  courage,  that  the  fire- 
escapes  were  all  in  use  on  the  other  wing  of 
the  building  and  that  help  was  coming. 

He  tried  to  be  brave  for  Willie's  sake, 
who  was  quite  happy  now  he  was  no  longer 
alone.  He  clapped  his  hands  with  glee  as 
he  saw  the  flames  leaping  up,  and  laughed 
in  childish  mirth  as  he  watched  the  peoi>le 
below. 

"What  are  they  all  doing,  Mike?"  he 
asked. 

And  Mike,  who  saw  the  smoke  slowly 
creeping  in  under  the  bed-room  door,  and 
heard  the  hissing  and  crackling  of  the 
burning  wood,  laughed  to,  watching  all  the 
time  for  the  promised  help  to  come. 

Then  he  saw  the  firemen  take  a  large 
blanket  and  hold  it  under  the  window  where 
he  stood,  and  which  was  three  stories  high. 
He  knew  what  that  meant  well  enough;  he 
had  not  lived  in  a  fire-station  all  his  life 
for  nothing.  It  meant  that  he  was  to  leap 
from  the  window  into  the  blanket,  which 
would  be  lowered  as  he  reached  it. 

For  himself  he  was  not  afraid,  but  for 
Willie.  He  was  such  a  little  chap,  and 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  jump.  He 
could  not  throw  him  into  the  blanket,  for 
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he  was  but  small  himself,  and  he  knew  in- 
stinctively that  his  strength  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  aiming  straight. 

With  a  cry,  almost  of  agony,  and  a 
tightening  of  his  arms  around  Willie's  baby 
form,  he  hurled  himself  into  the  space 
below. 

Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  anxious 
spectators,  but  Mike  heeded  them  not,  for 
he  was  quite  stunned  by  the  fall.  When 
he  came  to  it  was  to  find  himself  and  Willie 
in  a  warm  room  with  a  cosy  fire,  while  his 
foster-mother  was  bending  over  him  and 
trying  to  get  him  to  drink  some  cordial. 

"  Brave  boy  I  "  she  whispered;  and  Mike's 
heart  leaped  at  the  words. 

Then  she  explained  to  him  how  he  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  the  fire  alarm.  She  had  taken  her  two 
children  away,  meaning  to  return  for  him 
and  Willie.  But  the  fire  had  gained  ground 
so  rapidly  that  she  had  been  unable  to  do 
as  she  wished. 

"  But  you  are  safe  now,  my  darling,  and 
little  Willie,  too.  You  saved  his  life, 
Mike  I " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  cried  Mike,  flushing  all  over. 

"Yes,"  she  returned;  "if  you  had  not 
carried  him  in  your  arms  he  would  have 
dropped  on  the  ground  through  fright,  and 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  you  risked 
your  life  by  carrying  him,  too.  Every  one 
says  so." 

But  Mike  would  not  have  it.  "  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  answered 
simply,  and  said  the  same  when  he  was 
grown  up  and  a  fireman,  with  more  than 
one  medal  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
for  saving  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Cassell's  Little  Folks, 


"MAMMY'S"    MAXIMS. 


A  Northern  mother  had  advertised  for  a 
Southern  colored  woman  to  take 
charge  of  her  three-year-old  boy,  and  had 
requested  a  Southern  friend  to  be  present 
when  she  chose  one  of  the  applicants. 
The  Northern  woman's  views  on  kinder- 
garten training  were  fixed  and  reverential. 
Would  a  "mammy's"  rule  be  satisfactory 
in  that  respect?  The  friend  thought  it 
would.    The  New  York  Sun  tells  the  result. 

The  seventh  applicant  wore  a  full,  round 
gown  of  blue;  a  great  white  apron  covered 
the  dress.  A  bright  bandanna  handkerchief 
was  knotted  on  her  head.  "  Howdy,  ma'am," 
she  began.  "Yo'  appetizer  in  de  paper 
brung  me." 

"Mammy,"  began  the  mother,  "do  you 
know  all  about  the  kindergarten  ?  " 

An  expression  of  bewilderment  passed 
over  mammy's  face. 


"  I  knows  about  many  a  kind  er  gyardin," 
she  replied.  "  Us  had  de  flower-gyardin  and 
de  chillen's  play-gyardin,  and  de  hedge- 
gyardin,  de  rose-gyardin,  where  de  young 
folks  mostly  did  dey  courtin*  in,  de  vcge- 
table-gyardin  and  de  yarb-gyardin,  and—-" 

"  I  mean  child  study." 

"  La,  yes,  ma'am,  if  you  hires  me  to  min* 
yo'  chile,  I  ain't  gwine  study  nothin'  bat 
dat  chile." 

"  I  think,  mammy,  that  you  are  given  by 
nature  to  know  those  things  garnered  by 
research  into  books  covering  the  child's  joy 
movements,  fear  instincts — " 

"Yas,  ma'am,  dat  I  does.  Many  a  time 
mistis  say  to  me,  *  A  burnt  chile  fear  de  fire.' 
I  say,  '  Co'se  he  do.  Dat  show  what  good 
sense  he  got.  But  he  must'a'had  a  mighty 
keerless  nurse  fer  to  let  him  eit  burnt' " 

"  Perhaps  these  books  of  child  study —  '* 

"Yas,  ma'am,  you  jes'  like  mis'.  She 
read  to  me  out  ob  de  Book  about  de  chile. 
She  say,  '  Spare  de  rod  and  spoil  de  chile,* 
and  I  say,  '  Dat  sho'  is  a  wise  word,  'caze 
whippin'  don't  do  no  decent  chile  no  good, 
and  spoilin  don't  do  no  chile  no  harm.' 
Yas,  ma'am,  we  alius  did  spare  de  rod  and 
spoil  de  chile." 

Mammy  was  now  fairly  started. 

"Master,  he  laugh  all  de  time  at  how 
much  I  know  out  ob  de  Book  'bout  de  chile. 
'  Children  should  be  seen  and  heard,'  says  L 
Mistis  say  dat  me  'n'  master  gwine  be  de 
ruination  er  dem  chillen.  Den  I  say,  '  No, 
ma'am.  'Caze  I  keep  tellin'  de  chillen, 
"  Son,  hear  de  destruction  ob  yo'  father— 
and  law's  sake  off  yo'  mother." ' " 

"  *  Forsake  not  the  law  of  your  mother,'  ** 
whispered  the  Southerner  to  her  friend. 

"  Yas,  ma'am.  When  me  'n'  de  chillen's 
out  on  de  terrace-gyardin — dere's  anoder 
kindergyardin  I  ain't  tole  you  about— der 
gran'pa  he'd  say,  watchin'  de  chillens  run, 
'  De  chile  goes  farder  dan  de  man.' " 

"  Shades  of  Wordsworth ! "  whispered  the 
Northerner. 

"Yas,  ma'am.  I  say,  'Yas;  sah,  massa. 
'Caze  dese  chillen  dey  gittin'  de  fust  legs 
and  us  ole  folks  is  gittin'  on  our  las'  legs.' 
La!  See  de  boy!  Bless  de  lamb!  Come 
heah  to  mammy,  honey.  Mammy  tell  yo' 
tale  about  de  rabbit  man  son." 

And  the  three-year-old  ran  into  mammy's 
ample  arms  and  cuddled  down  trustingly. 

"  I  think  she'll  do,"  whispered  the  mother. 

"  Dis  chile  will  do  me,"  declared  mammy, 
making  church  steeples  out  of  her  fat 
fingers,  to  the  delight  of  the  boy.  "  And  I 
goin'  to  do  right  by  dis  chile.  I  gwine  teach 
him  mind  his  manners  and  behaviors,  and 
say  'Please,'  and  'Thanky,  ma'am,'  'caze 
man/s  de  time  I  hear  mistis  say,  'How 
sharpen  is  de  serpent's  tooth  to  bite  de 
thankless  child,' " 
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"Have  I  the  real  thing?"  asked  the 
Northern  woman  of  her  friend. 

"You  have;  but,  oh,  the  pity  of  it  that 
there  are  so  few  left  in  the  world  I  ** 


MAMMOTH    CAVE*. 


CHARLES    R.    HILL. 


THE  Mammoth  Cave  is,  without  doubt, 
the  greatest  natural  wonder  of  the 
world.  Our  party  was  carried  twenty 
miles  north  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  to 
Glasgow  Junction.  From  this  place  we 
were  transported  by  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Railway  to  the  cave,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  first  object  in  view  is  the 
Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  which  is  a  case  of 
evolution  from  a  log  cabin.  The  original 
cabin  still  stands,  just  as  it  did  in  the  days 
of  old,  only  being  now  weather-boarded, 
and  the  logs  are  hidden  from  observation. 
Other  cabins  were  built  at  a  later  day, 
standing  in  a  long  row,  and  a  central  cabin 
was  built,  with  a  wide  hall  between  two 
parlors.  In  time,  all  these  isolated  cabins 
were  joined  as  one  structurie,  with  wide 
verandas,  with  six  hundred  feet  of  covered 
portico.  The  tall,  white  pillars  of  a  long 
colonnade,  between  which  one  looks  out  on 
a  grove  of  oaks  and  cedars;  the  ample 
lawn,  the  rustic  surroundings,  make  the 
place  delightful  for  those  who  do  not  de- 
mand too  many  city  privileges  in  the  heart 
of  a  forest.  At  the  right  of  this  great 
portico  is  a  gate,  guarded  by  the  guide, 
who,  when  every  one  is  in  readiness,  leads 
you  from  this  gate  down  a  natural  path- 
way of  beauty  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  pathway  is  sufficiently  smooth  to  per- 
mit us  to  notice  our  surroundings.  Tall 
sycamore,  chestnut,  poplars,  and  under- 
growth of  smaller  bushes,  moss  beds  of 
fairy-like  ferns  are  seen  on  all  sides.  How- 
ever gay  and  merry  the  party  may  be,  the 
freshness  and  loveliness  of  the  pathway 
always  excite  attention  and  become  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  When  you  reach  the 
end  of  this  pathway  you  find  on  your  right 
the  opening  to  the  great  subterranean 
world  which  we  are  to  visit.  As  we  ap- 
proach its  actual  dimensions  are  usually 
underestimated  at  first.  We  are  led  by  the 
guide  down  steps  of  limestone  slabs,  leading 
past  the  waterfall  that  leaps  down  on  our 
left  from  a  ledge  at  the  center  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  At  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps 
we  enter  a  noble  vestibule.  Here  we  are 
provided  with  lanterns,  and  are  conducted 


by  the  guide  to  the  gloomy  shadows,  where 
the  daylight  slowly  dies  into  utter  dark- 
ness. For  the  convenience  of  visitors,  two 
principal  lines  of  exploration  have  been 
laid  out,  the  longer  being  "The  River 
Route  "  and  the  shorter  one  "  The  Route  of 
Pits  and  Domes." 

One's  impression  of  Mammoth  Cave, 
favored  by  the  great  arched  entrance,  will 
here  receive  violent  amendment,  for  the 
walls  are  close  on  either  hand,  and  the 
roof  is  so  low  that  one  must  stoop  as  he 
passes  along.  But  dangers  to  head  and 
feet  are  successfully  avoided,  and  this 
passage  is  named  "Hutchin's  Narrows," 
after  a  hunter  named  Hutchin,  who  was 
said  to  have  discovered  the  cave  in  pursuit 
of  a  Wounded  bear  in  1809. 

As  we  pass  along  the  Narrows,  sud- 
denly the  walls  begin  to  recede.  Our  path- 
way lies  down  a  small  hill  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  darkness,  but  slightly  dis- 
pelled by  the  fitful  glare  of  a  lamp  that 
confronts  you.  The  guide  announces  that 
the  rotunda  has  been  reached,  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  name  is  apparent.  Sixty  feet 
above  us  is  the  g^and  arch  which  forms  the 
roof  of  this  immense  hall,  broken  into  folds 
and  frets  of  great  beauty  along  the  upper 
margin.  The  ceiling  is  one  great  expanse 
of  whitish  limestone,  unsupported  by  pillar 
or  column.  Here  a  few  words  are  in  order 
regarding  the  early  crude  manufacture  of 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder— saltpetre.  The  miners  were 
mainly  negroes,  who  gathered  the  "peter 
dirt,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called.  This  soil 
was  bleached  in  vats,  whence  the  solution 
was  pumped  out  to  open-air  boilers.  The 
tubing  through  which  the  solution  was 
pumped  and  the  vats  in  which  the  soil  was 
bleached  have  not  been  destroyed  by  man 
or  time,  and  are  in  a  good  condition.  Em- 
phasis should  be  laid  on  the  fact,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
that  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812, 
would  have  ended  a  failure  on  our  side  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resources  that  so  abun- 
dantly flourished  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  for 
the  home  manufacture  of  saltpetre  at  a  time 
when  by  a  general  embargo  we  were  wholly 
cut  off  from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
After  these  points  of  interest  are  explained 
by  the  guide  we  turn  to  the  left  and  enter 
the  beginning  of  the  main  cave,  or  "  River 
Route,"  which  is  said  to  be  eighteen  miles 
in  length.  I  will  not  be  able  to  discuss  all 
the  interesting  points,  but  I  will  give  you 
the  names  of  the  same  on  the  "  River 
Route."    They  are  as  follows: 

Valley  of  Humility,  Fat  Man's  Misery, 
River  Hall,  Dead  Sea  (here  are  lound  fish 
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without  eyes)  ;  River  Styx,  River  Lethe, 
Echo  River  (this  river  is  traversed  by 
boats  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  a 
ride  over  its  clear  waters  is  one  of  the 
unique  experiences  of  the  world;  nowhere 
else  can  it  be  duplicated.  Nearly  all  the 
river  is  one  vast  resonator;  its  branching 
avenues  and  side  crevices,  its  lofty  roof  of 
limestone  rocks,  its  ancient  battlemented 
shores,  all  serve  as  reflectors  of  every 
sound,  no  matter  how  slight ;  it  is  sent  back 
intensified  a  thousand  times,  with  its  rough- 
ness blended  into  one  sweet  volume  of 
glorious  harmony) ;  Infernal  Regions, 
Valley  of  Flowers,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Dining  Hall,  Snowball  Room,  Flora's 
Garden,  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  Dismal 
Hollow,  Maelstrom,  Corkscrew. — Lancaster 

New  Era. 

# 

GALLANT    RESCUE. 


THE  thrilling  story  of  a  brave  man  bat- 
tling in  a  raging  sea  in  midocean  and 
saving  his  brother's  life  was  told  recently 
on  the  arrival  at  Newport  News  of  the 
British  steamship  Alleghany,  of  the  Fur- 
ness-Witby  Line,  from  Liverpool.  The 
hero  is  Chief  Officer  Syndenham,  and  the 
rescue  occurred  five  days  out  from  this 
port.  His  brother  was  swept  overboard 
during  a  terrific  storm,  and  when  the  cry 
of  "man  overboard"  was  shouted  every 
heart  aboard  quailed  at  the  thought  of  try- 
ing to  save  a  life  in  the  mountainous  waves 
that  were  surging  around  the  vessel. 

Syndenham  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  that  his  brother  was 
overboard  he  jumped  from  the  deck  and 
swam  to  his  rescue.  He  traversed  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  half  a  mile  before  he  reach- 
ed the  drowning  man,  and  then  he  held  him 
until  help  could  come.  The  crew  cheered 
the  brave  officer  as  he  made  his  fight  against 
the  waves  and  as  soon  as  possible  the 
steamship  was  stopped  and  a  boat  was 
launched  in  command  of  Second  Officer 
Taylor.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
little  craft  could  live  for  a  moment  in  such 
a  sea,  but  Captain  Hamden  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, skillfully  maneuvered  his  vessel  so 
as  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two 
men  struggling  in  the  water  and  the  crew 
of  the  life  boat  which  had  gone  to  their 
rescue.  He  also  poured  barrels  of  oil  upon 
the  sea  and  thus  subdued  the  power  of  the 
waves. 

Inch  by  inch  the  little  boat  made  its  way 
through  the  great  rush  of  water,  which 
every  moment  threatened  tb  swamp  it,  and 
finally  reached  the  two  brothers,  both  of 
whom  were  exhausted,  the  one  using  all 
the  strength  he  had  left  to  keep  the  other's 


head  above  water.  The  members  of  the 
boat's  crew  shouted  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  as  they  approached  and, 
at  last,  at  a  great  risk  of  capsizing  their 
craft,  grabbed  them  and  hauled  them 
aboard. 

Great  danger  attended  the  return  trip  of 
the  boat  to  the  steamship,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished after  many  narrow  escapes  from 
being  engulfed  by  the  sea,  and  all  in  the 
boat  were  hoisted  aboard  amid  more  cheers 
by  the  crew,  especially  from  the  chief 
officer,  but  for  whose  daring  effort  the 
rescue  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 


"A    GOOD    MOTHER." 


NOT  long  since  a  good-looking  man 
came  to  our  door  asking  for  ''the 
minister."  When  informed  that  he  was 
out  of  town,  he  seemed  disappointed  and 
anxious.  On  being  questioned  as  to  his 
business,  he  replied:  "I  have  lost  my 
mother,  and  as  this  used  to  be  her  home, 
and  as  my  father  lies  here,  we  have  come 
to  lay  her  beside  him." 

Our  heart  rose  in  sympathy  and  we  said: 
"  You  have  met  with  a  g^eat  loss." 

"Well — ^ye§,"  replied  the  strange  man, 
with  hesitancy,  "  a  mother  is  a  great  loss  in 
general;  but  our  mother  had  outlived  her 
usefulness.  She  was  in  her  second  child- 
hood and  her  mind  had  grown  as  weak  as 
her  body,  so  that  she  was  no  comfort  to 
herself,  and  was  a  burden  to  everybody. 
There  were  seven  of  us,  sons  and  daughters, 
and,  as  we  could  not  find  anybody  who  was 
willing  to  board  her,  we  agreed  to  keep 
her  among  us  a  year  about.  But  I've  had 
more  than  my  share  of  her,  for  she  was  too 
feeble  to  be  moved  when  my  time  was  out, 
and  that  was  more  than  three  months  be- 
fore her  death.  But  then  she  was  a 
mother  in  her  day  and  toiled  very 
to  bring  us  all  up." 

Without  looking  at  the  face  of  the  heart- 
less man,  we  directed  him  to  the  house  of 
a  neighboring  pastor  and  returned  to  oar 
nursery.  We  gazed  on  the  merry  little  face 
which  smiled  or  grew  sad  in  imitation  of 
ours,  those  little  ones  to  whose  ear  no  word 
in  our  language  is  half  so  sweet  as 
"mother,"  and  we  wondered  if  that  day 
could  ever  come  when  they  would  say  of 
us:  "She  has  outlived  her  usefulness;  she 
is  no  comfort  to  herself  and  a  burden  to 
everybody  else."  And  we  hoped  that  be- 
fore such  a  day  would  dawn  we  might  be 
taken  to  our  rest.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  outlive  our  usefulness.  Rather  let 
us  die  while  our  hearts  are  a  part  of  oar 
children,  that  our  grave  may  be  watered 
with  their  tears  and  our  love  linked  with 
their  hopes  of  heaven. 
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When  the  bell  tolled  for  the  mother's 
burial,  we  went  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay 
our  only  token  of  respect  for  the  aged 
stranger;  for  we  felt  that  we  could  give 
her  memory  a  tear,  even  though  her  own 
children  had  none  to  shed.  "  She  was  a 
good  mother  in  her  day,  and  toiled  hard  to 
bring  us  all  up;  she  was  no  comfort  to 
herself  and  a  burden  to  everybody  else." 
These  cruel,  heartless  words  rang  in  our 
ears  as  we  saw  the  coffin  borne  up  the  aisle. 
The  bell  tolled  long  \  and  loud,  until  its 
iron  tongue  had  tolled  the  years  of  the 
toil-worn  mother.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five.  How  clearly  and  almost  merrily  each 
stroke  told  of  her  once  peaceful  slumber  in 
her  mother's  bosom,  and  of  her  seat  at 
nightfall  on  her  weary  father's  knee.  Six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  rang  out  the  tale  of 
her  sports  upon  the  greensward,  in  the 
meadow  and  by  the  brook.  Eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  spoke  gravely  of  the 
school  days  and  little  household  joys 
and  cares.  Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen 
sounded  out  the  enraptured  visions  of 
maidenhood  and  the  dream  of  early  love. 
Nineteen  brought  before  us  the  happy 
bride.  Twenty  spoke  of  the  young  mother, 
whose  heart  was  full  to  bursting  with  the 
new,  strong  love  which  God  had  awakened 
in  her  bosom.  And  then  stroke  after  stroke 
told  of  her  early  womanhood,  of  the  loves 
and  cares,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and  toils 
through  which  she  had  passed  during  those 
long  years,  till  fifty  rang  out  harsh  and 
loud. 

"When  you  go  back  to  your  own  homes, 
be  careful  of  your  example  before  your 
own  children,  for  the  fruit  of  your  own 
doing  you  shall  reap  from  them  when  you 
stand  on  the  brink  of  time." 

When  your  strength  shall  fail  and  you 
need  the  kind  care  of  loving  friends,  they 
may  say  of  you :  "  She  has  outlived  her 
usefulness  and  is  a  burden  to  us."  Never, 
never.  A  mother  cannot  live  so  long  as 
that.  No,  when  she  can  no  longer  labor 
for  her  children,  nor  yet  care  for  herself, 
she  should  be  to  them  like  a  precious 
weight  on  their  bosoms,  and  call  forth  by 
her  helplessness  all  the  noble,  generous 
feelings  of  their  natures,  in  remembrance 
of  a  mother's  care  in  their  early  childhood 
days,  with  the  fondest  interest  of  prolong- 
ing her  days  and  increasing  her  joy. 

Adieu,  then,  poor,  toil-worn  mother,  there 
are  no  more  days  of  pain  for  thee.  Un- 
dying vigor  and  everlasting  usefulness  are 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  redeemed. 
Feeble  as  thou  wert  on  earth,  thou  wilt 
be  no  burden  on  the  bosom  of  infinite  love, 
but  there  shalt  thou  find  thy  longed-for 
rest 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERSi 


BY  SUPT.   CHARLES  LOSE. 


THERE  are  several  good  reasons  why 
teachers  should  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  books  on  out- 
door life. 

In  the  first  place,  these  books  generally 
are  good  literature.  If  one  were  to  make 
a  list  of  the  great  books  of  the  world  it 
would  doubtless  contain  White's  "Natural 
History  of  Selborne,"  Darwin's  "Voyage 
on  Her  Majesty's  Ship  the  Beagle,"  Wal- 
ton's "The  Complete  Angler,"  Parkman's 
"  The  Oregon  Trail,"  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  no  class  of  books  is 
more  useful  to  teachers.  They  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  the  teaching  of  all 
the  natural  sciences,  and  they  furnish  ex- 
cellent material  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
Who  can  teach  properly  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  India  without  knowing  Kipling^s 
"  Jungle  Books,"  or  cod  fishing  without  his 
"Captains  Courageous,"  or  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  without  Stevenson's  "In 
the  South  Seas,"  or  Egypt  without  Amelia 
B.  Edwards's  "A  Thousand  Miles  on  the 
Nile,"  or  the  Amazon  without  Bates's 
"  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon,"  or  the 
Mississippi  without  Mark  Twain's  "Life 
on  the  Mississippi"?  Who  can  teach  the 
birds  without  knowing  Torrey,  and  Chap- 
man, and  Scott,  or  the  insects  without  Com- 
stock,  or  the  plants  without  Thoreau,  or  the 
mountains  without  Whymper,  or  the  sea 
without  Dana?  Children  shut  up  in  the 
school-room  are  always  interested  in  out- 
door subjects  and  this  fact  alone  makes 
such  subjects  desirable  ones.  For  work  in 
English,  therefore,  such  books  are  valuable 
to  teachers. 

Again,  out-door  books  are  wholesome, 
take  teachers  out  of  themselves,  and  make 
them  forget  the  worries  of  the  day.  After 
a  stormy  day  outside  and  a  hard  session  in 
the  school-room  a  teacher  may  sit  down 
by  the  fire  and  take  a  walk  with  John  Bur- 
roughs, or  Richard  Jeffries,  or  a  fishing 
trip  with  Van  Dyke,  or  hunt  big  game  with 
Roosevelt,  or  visit  our  national  parks  with 
John  Muir,  or  cross  the  Everglades  with 
Willoughby,  and  be  both  rested  and  im- 
proved for  her  work  in  school.  The  old 
lady  who  sat  in  the  cellar  during  the  hot 
days  in  August  and  read  Arctic  voyages 
was  not  altogether  wrong  in  her  philosophy. 

The  following  list  of  out-door  books  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  list.  It 
contains  only  the  books  I  know  and  have 
read  again  and  again  with  great  pleasure 
and  some  profit,  I  hope.  The  classification 
is  not  one  that  a  trained  librarian  would 
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likely  make,  but  is  the  one  that  seems  to 
me  most  useful  to  teachers. 

New  England — Henry  David  Thoreau:  Walden 
Pond,  Excursions,  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac,  Cape  Cod;  Bradford  Torrey:  Birds 
in  the  Bush,  A  Rambler's  Lease,  The  Foot-Path 
Way,  Footing  It  in  Franconia,  Nature's  Invita- 
tion ;  Frank  BoUes :  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow, 
From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,  At  the  North  of  Bear 
Camp  Water;  W.  C.  Prime:  I  Go  A-Fishing, 
Among  the  Northern  Hills,  Along  New  England 
Roads;  Rowland  £.  Robinson:  Uncle  Lisha's 
Shop,  Sam  Lovel's  Camps,  Danvis  Folks;  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett :  The  White  Heron,  The  Queen's 
Twin,  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight. 

New  York — ^John  Burroughs:  Wake  Robin, 
Pepacton,  Winter  Sunshine,  Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey;  Charles  Dudley  Warner:  In  the  Wilder- 
ness; P.  Dewing:  Adirondack  Stories. 

Pennsylvania — C.  C.  Abbott:  Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist  About  Home,  Travels  in  a  Tree  Top, 
Oear  Skies  and  Cloudy;  George  W.  Sears 
C  Nessmuk  ")  :  Wood  Craft. 

Georgia  and  the  South — ^Joel  Chandler  Haris: 
Uncle  Remus  Stories,  On  the  Plantation,  Aaron 
in  the  Wildwood. 

Florida — Hugh  L.  Willoughby:  Across  the 
Everglades. 

The  Mississippi  River — Samuel  Clemens 
("  Mark  Twain ")  :  Life  on  the  Mississippi ; 
Lafcadio  Hearn:  The  Story  of  Last  Island. 

The  Plains  and  the  Rockies — Hamlin  Garland: 
Boy  Life  on  the  Prairies;  Washington  Irving: 
Trip  on  the  Prairies ;  Francis  Parkman :  The 
Oregon  Trail ;  Theodore  Roosevelt :  Ranch  Life 
and  the  Hunting  Trail,  The  Wilderness  Htmter, 
Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman ;  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton:  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Lives 
of  the  Hunted. 

West  of  the  Rockies — Garencc  King:  Moun- 
taineering in  the  Sierra  Nevadas;  John  Muir: 
Our  National  Parks;  R.  L.  Stevenson:  The  Sil- 
verado Squatters;  Theodore  Winthrop:  The 
Canoe  and  the  Saddle. 

The  .Southwest — Charles  F.  Lummis:  Some 
Strange  Comers  of  Our  Country,  The  Land  of 
Poco  Ticmpo ;  Mary  Austin :  The  Land  of  Little 
Rain;  John  Vandyke:  The  Desert. 

North  of  the  United  States— Casper  Whitney : 
The  Hunt  of  Musk  Oxen;  Jack  London:  The 
Call  of  the  Wild;  Hamlin  Garland:  The  Trail 
of  the  Gold  Seekers;  Dillon  Wallace:  The  Lur« 
of  the  Labrador  Wild. 

The  Caribbean  Sea — Fred,  A.  Ober:  Camps  in 
the  Caribbees ;  E.  M.  Aaron :  The  Butterfly  Hunt- 
ers in  the  Caribbees. 

The  South  Seas — Robert  L.  Stevenson:  In  the 
South  Seas,  Vailmia  Letters;  Herman  D.  Mel- 
ville: Typec,  Moby  Dick. 

South  America — Charles  Darwin :  Voyage  on 
H.  M.  S.  Beagle;  Henry  W.  Bates:  Naturalist 
on  the  River  Amazons. 

England — Gilbert  White:  Natural  History  of 
Selbom;  Isaac  Walton:  The  Complete  Angler; 
Richard  Jeffries:  The  Game  Keeper  at  Home, 
The  Red  Deer,  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County, 
Round  About  a  Great  Estate. 

Scotland — Hugh  Miller:  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters ;  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher 
North  ")  :   Noctes  Ambrosianae. 

India — Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Jungle  Books 
(First  and  Second). 

Egypt — Amelia  B.  Edwards:  A  Thousand 
Miles  on  the  Nile. 

The  Sea — ^Richard  Dana:  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast;  Rudyard  Kipling:  Captains  Courage- 
ous ;  Frank  T.  BuUen :  The  Cruise  of  the  Cach- 
alot, The  Log  of  a  Sea  Wolf. 

The  Mountains — Edward  Whymper:  Scrambles 
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Amongst  the  Alps,  Travels  Amongst  the  Andes; 
Stewart  Edward  White:  The  Mountains. 

Miscellaneous — Qarence  E.  Edwards:  Camp 
Fires  of  a  Naturalist;  William  Earl  Dodge 
Scott:  Story  of  a  Birdlover;  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man: Bird  Life;  John  H.  Comstock:  Insect  Life; 
Henry  Vandyke:  Little  Rivers,  Fisbemian'f 
Luck;  W.  J.  Holland:  The  Butterfly  Book;  Mr. 
Audubon:  Life  of  Audubon. 


DEMAND  FOR  CLEAN  MONEY. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  like 
clean  money !  So  rapidly  has  money 
come  in  for  redemption  at  the  Unit^ 
States  Treasury,  Washington,  during  July 
and  August  that  Uncle  Sam  has  found  it 
necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the  leaves  of 
the  employes  of  the  redemption  division. 

The  average  amount  heretofore  received 
by  the  treasury  for  redemption  has  been 
about  $1,000,000  or  $1,500,000  per  day,  but 
during  July  and  August,  so  far,  the  amoimt 
has  jumped  to  $3,000,000  a  day  and  on 
several  occasions  to  nearly  $4,000,000. 
This  is  high- water  mark  for  redemptions, 
and  the  treasury  officials  do  not  understand 
it,  but  they  say  it  must  be  due  to  unusual 
activity  in  commerce,  where  money  is 
passed  around  so  often  that  it  gets  dirty  and 
is  then  sent  to  the  treasury  to  be  exchanged 
for  nice,  fresh,  new,  crisp  notes. 

Some  years  ago,  the  treasury  people  as- 
sert, it  was  a  common  thing  for  old,  soiled, 
dirty  money  to  make  the  rounds  of  banks 
and  commercial  houses  tmtil  the  bills  nearly 
fell  apart.  Now,  however,  owing  largely, 
it  is  believed,  to  frequent  agitation  about 
the  danger  of  germs  in  money  that  is 
handled  by  too  many  people,  the  public  is 
more  particular  and  demands  clean  money. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  patrons 
of  banks,  and  especially  the  women,  to  a^ 
that  their  checks  be  honored  in  new  money. 
The  banks  consequently  have  a  large  supply 
of  clean  money  on  hand  and  now  just  as 
soon  as  money  appears  soiled  they  ship  it 
off  to  the  treasury  for  redemption. 

Money  cannot  be  redeemed  until  a  like 
amount  has  been  destroyed.  Every  dollar 
that  is  sent  in  for  redemption  is  destroyed 
forever.  Thus,  when  a  demand  for  re- 
demption is  received  the  money  is  first 
counted  and  checked  up.  A  committee  is 
then  appointed  from  the  treasurer's  office 
and,  these  keeping  check  on  each  other, 
visit  the  cellar  or  sub-basement  of  the 
treasury,  where  the  immense  macerator 
stands.  The  old  bills,  amounting  to  mil- 
lions, are  deposited  in  the  macerator  and 
soon  reduced  to  an  unrecognizable  pulp. 
This  pulp  is  sold  and  forms  the  basis  of 
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many  Washington  souvenirs,  wherein  the 
dealer  tells  you  is  as  much  as  $50,000  to 
$100,000  worth  of  destroyed  money. 


JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION. 

BY  J.   P.    MCCASKEY. 


IT  is  a  loss  to  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  United  States  that  they  know  so 
little  of  the  great  Exposition,  now  under 
way  at  Hampton  Roads.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  people  of  the  North,  who  live 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  James- 
town region,  and  who,  in  these  fine  October 
days,  could  readily  visit  this  very  attractive 
and  interesting  place.  Like  nearly  every- 
body else  that  happens  to  speak  of  "  James- 
town," we  knew  it  was  a  "  a  failure."  The 
papers  all  said  so.  There  was  no  live  in- 
terest in  it,  and  we  had  little  desire  to  make 
the  trip.  But  a  wise  friend  said,  "You 
can't  afford  to  miss  it — ^you  must  go ! " 
We  went,  and  had  a  revelation. 

Five  days  they  were  that  seemed  a  month 
of  ordinary  days.  The  quick  route  from 
Lancaster  is  by  Philadelphia  and  Cape 
Charles,  eleven  hours  in  time  and  about 
325  miles  in  distance.  Round  trip  ex- 
cursion rate,  $6.90.  Leave  Lancaster  at 
7:45  a.  m.,  Philadelphia  at  10  o'clock, 
through  Delaware  and  down  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  to  Cape  Charles  by 
4:30  p.  m.,  then  a  pleasant  ride  by  boat 
across  the  bay,  touching  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, and  reaching  the  Exposition  dock  at 
7  p.  m.  Take  the  "Inside  Inn"  bus. 
(We  had  engaged  rooms  before  leaving 
home.)  Admission  to  the  grounds,  twenty- 
five  cents,  "  as  it  is  past  6  o'clock."  At  the 
Inn  the  driver  make  no  charge  for  the 
ride  from  the  dock.  As  we  expected  to  pay 
a  dollar  or  two  for  our  party  of  four,  this 
was  a  surprise.  Our  rooms  were  two 
dollars  per  day  each,  which  included  the 
daily  admission  of  fifty  cents.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  at  the  Inn,  which  accom- 
modates nearly  1,500  people,  at  75  cents 
for  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  a  dollar  for 
dinner  at  six  o'clock.  But  the  visitor  dur- 
ing the  day  will  take  a  part  of  his  meals 
at  restaurants.  The  trolley  line  is  very 
convenient,  passing  close  to  the  Inn,  and 
making  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure. 

There  is  a  frontage  of  nearly  two  miles 
on  Hampton  Roads,  an  expansive  sheet  of 
water  one-sixth  the  area  of  Lancaster 
county.  A  wide  boardwalk  extends  along 
the  water-front,  with  benches  at  frequent 
intervals  inviting  to  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  view  and  the  tonic  sea  air 
at  its  best  A  few  steps  from  the  broad 
veranda  of  the  Inn  and  you  are  upon  the 


walk,  or  a  few  steps  from  the  rear  and  you 
have  the  trolley  line  and  are  among  the     • 
buildings. 

The  State  buildings  are  on  the  ocean 
front,  beginning  at  the  Inn  and  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Government  pier  to  « 
the  limit  of  the  enclosure.  At  no  other 
Fair  have  they  been  so  favorably  placed. 
Among:  these  the  Pennsylvania  building,  a 
reproduction  of  old  Independence  Hall,  oc- 
cupies a  choice  location,  not  far  from 
Raleigh  Court  and  the  grand  pier.  Its 
tower  clock  and  bell  give  "time"  to  the 
Exposition.  At  night  it  stands  outlined 
beautifully  in  electric  lights,  the  old-style 
steeple  conspicuous  from  afar.  As  you 
look  upon  it,  standing  in  the  glow  of  illumi- 
nation, it  is  a  parable.  The  world  has,  for 
generations,  seen  it  thus  in  a  light  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  all  its  own.  Our 
State  Legislature  appropriated  a  himdred 
thousand  dollars  for  proper  representation 
at  Jamestown,  and  we  have  it.  Every- 
thing is  in  good  taste  and  substantial.  We 
should  be  glad  next  Summer  to  see  this 
fine  building  again  the  center  of  interest 
on  "Pennsylvania  day."  In  the  show  of 
flags  from  the  front  second  story  windows 
the  city  flag  of  Lancaster  has  the  right  of 
the  line,  and  looks  well  enough  to  deserve 
the  place.  Those  in  charge  of  the  building 
were  much  pleased  at  receiving  it,  and 
speak  of  it  very  pleasantly. 

The  Exposition  authorities  looked  for- 
ward to  "Pennsylvania  Day"  as  one  of 
the  big  days  of  the  Fair.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart 
and  his  personal  staff  were  there,  with 
many  noted  Pennsylvanians,  the  party  in- 
cluding a  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  more 
persons.  The  ruard  of  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, from  Wilkes-Barre,  a  strong  body  of 
men.  Good  speeches,  military  parades, 
drills  and  reviews  and  official  receptions 
marked  the  day. 

The  parade  from  the  Exposition  dock, 
down  Willoughby  boulevard,  past  the 
Pennsylvania  building,  made  a  fine  show. 
The  State  buildings  on  the  line  were  alive 
with  interest,  and  Pennsylvanians  crowded 
the  grounds  of  their  own  building,  proud 
to  welcome  Pennsylvanians.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  eloquent  speeches  at  the 
Auditorium.  Hon.  Henry  F.  Walton,  of 
the  State  Commission,  introduced  Gover- 
nor Stuart  as  presiding  officer,  who  con- 
ducted the  exercises  with  his  usual  grace 
and  courtesy,  making  several  happy  little 
speeches  during  the  morning.  Addresses 
were  made  by  President  Tucker,  of  the 
Exposition  authorities,  and  Governor 
Swanson,  of  Virginia.  The  latter  spoke 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  way  that  would  do 
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honor  to  any  one  of  her  most  eloquent 
sons.  This  address  should  have  wide  cir- 
culation in  our  State.  As  Governor  Stuart 
said  of  a  former  address  he  had  heard  from 
Governor  Swanson,  "It  made  me  a  better 
patriot " ;  so  might  it  be  said  of  this.  His 
large  audience  was  enthusiastic  in  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  applause.  It  was  a 
treat  to  hear  and  see  him  from  the  gallery 
through  a  good  little  pocket-glass  that^  we 
keep  at  hand  for  just  such  sudden  calls. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Murphy  followed  in 
an  eloquent  address  for  Pennsylvania, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  publish  in 
The  Journal 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  were  drills 
and  reviews  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the 
Lee  Parade  grounds.  Then  a  reception  by 
Governor  Stuart  at  the  State  building.  In 
the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  by 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Swanson  to  Governor 
Stuart  and  his  sister,  in  the  Virginia  build- 
ing,  which  adjoins  "Independence   Hall." 

To  return  to  our  little  party:  Tuesday 
evening  we  spent  on  the  "  Warpath,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  "  Midway "  at  Chicago 
and  the  "  Pike  "  at  St.  Louis.  Passing  the 
Hungarian  restaurant,  we  stopped  a  long 
while  to  hear  the  exquisite  music  these 
people  make.  Then  a  look  at  the  patient 
camels  in  front  of  Cairo,  their  strong  jaws 
busy,  that  carry  one  back  to  "  the  tinkling 
of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's  camels,"  and 
Isaac  in  the  fields  at  eventide.  An  in- 
teresting stroll  along  these  ways,  where 
the  megaphone  is  noisy  and  the  barkers 
are  busy,  brings  us  to  the  "  Destruction  of 
San  Francisco."  It  is  an  unusually  strik- 
ing representation,  almost  as  good  as  the 
"Galveston  Flood"  at  St.  Louis.  The 
best  of  all  these  representations  is  the 
"  Monitor  and  Merrimac."  That  is  to  be 
seen  if  all  others  are  missed.  There  is 
about  it  a  thrilling  realism  that  gets  one 
deep  who  has  been  through  the  Civil  War 
era  and  knows  what  tremendous  issues 
hung  on  this  naval  battle  in  Hampton 
Roads  which  made  ironclads  the  fashion, 
revolutionizing  in  a  day  the  naval  archi- 
tecture of  the  world. 

This  cyclorama  shows  the  wide  stretch 
of  water  that  you  have  seen  outside,  with 
the  shore  lines  near  and  in  the  distance. 
You  see  the  Merrimac  steam  slowly  down 
the  river.  The  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
lying  farthest  up  the  Roads,  are  the  first 
engaged.  You  see  the  actual  firing  of  the 
guns,  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  burning  of  the  Congress,  until  the 
magazine  is  exploded.  You  see  the  Mer- 
rimac move  to  attack  the  Minnesota  which 
lies  farther  out.  Like  the  two  already 
destroyed,  she  is  making  a  gallant  but  hope- 
less fight.      As   evening  is   coming  on,   it 


seems  best  to  the  Merrimac  not  to  risk  run- 
ning aground  in  her  effort  to  sink  the  Min- 
nesota, so  she  turns  about  and  steams  back, 
up  the  river,  meaning  to  return  next  mom- 
ine,  destroy  any  wooden  ships  that  maj 
be  in  her  way,  no  matter  how  many  guns 
they  carry,  break  the  blockade,  bombard 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  secure  rec- 
ognition of  the  Confederacy  by  France, 
perhaps  England,  and  change  the  entire 
situation,  naval,  military  and  national 
The  lecturer  gives  a  graphic  sketch,  bnt 
does  not  speak  of  many  of  these  things. 
What  a  story  he  might  make  of  it! 

That  same  evening,  at  nightfall,  tbc 
little  Monitor  steams  in  from  her  trial  trip. 
Captain  Worden  heard  the  news  of  what 
the  Merrimac  had  done  during  the  after- 
noon and  is  ready  to  try  issues  with  her 
in  the  morning.  The  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  world  at  large,  can  never 
know  its  debt  of  obligation  to  Ericsson, 
that  wonderful  man  who  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  was  an  engineer  on  the  gor- 
ernment  canal  system  of  Sweden,  who  in- 
vented the  screw  propeller  and  other  things 
of  great  importance.  He  had  been  living 
in  New  York  for  some  years,  and,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  went 
to  Washington  with  plans  for  his  iron- 
clad war  vessels.  Nobody  cared  to  give 
him  a  hearing.  His  persistency,  his  repu- 
tation, and  his  intense  conviction  that  the 
thing  he  proposed  would  be  of  immense 
value,  finally  impressed  those  in  authority, 
and  they  gave  him  the  contract  for  a  small 
ironclad,  to  be  completed  within  a  hundred 
days. 

Caotain  Worden  was  much  interested 
in  it,  believed  in  it,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand it,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  its  construction.  He  took  it  out 
on  its  trial  trip.  The  sea  was  quiet,  the 
little  thing  behaved  well  in  the  water,  and 
he  steamed  southward.  I  have  heard  this 
thrilling  story  told  by  one  who  had  given 
careful  study  as  to  all  the  facts,  and  he 
asserted  that  Worden  was  not  under  orders 
to  go  to  Hampton  Roads — ^that  he  went 
under  guidance  wiser  than  his  own  to  do 
a  thing  that  needed  to  be  done  at  that 
critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  men.  In 
the  morning  you  see  the  Merrimac  come 
steaming  down  the  river  confident  of  easj 
victory.  But  a  strange  craft,  small  of 
size,  low  in  the  water,  "  a  cheese  box  on 
a  raft,"  is  moving  to  meet  her.  The  battle 
is  on.  They  manoeuvre  carefully,  and  hit 
each  other  hard.  You  see  it,  and  hear 
it,  and  know  it  all.  They  are  lost  in  the 
smoke  of  the  guns — and  the  curtain  falls. 
The  Merrimac,  badly  hurt,  goes  back  to 
Norfolk  dead  as  Goliath  when  David 
struck    him    between    the    eyes   with   that 
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'*  smooth  stone  out  of  the  brook."  I  know 
just  where  I  was  and  how  I  felt  when  I 
read,  during  the  war,  the  despatch  that 
told  of  the  victory  of  the  Monitor.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  saw  the  hand  of  God  so 
clearly  manifest  that  day  that  I  never  after- 
wards had  any  doubt  of  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war.  And  this  exhibition  at  James- 
town brought  back  the  thrilling  life  of  the 
old  days  with  such  vivid  reality  that  if  I 
had  seen  nothing  else,  it  would  have  been 
enou€:h  to  repay  me  for  the  trip.  The 
Monitor  went  down  at  last  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  in  a  storm,  and  all  who  were  aboard 
of  her  perished.  But  it  made  and  marks 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  Ericsson  died  in  New  York  city, 
over  eighty  years  old,  the  United  States 
Government  sent  his  remains  home  to 
Sweden  in  one  of  her  warships  with  a 
special  guard  of  honor,  in  grateful  reco^i- 
tion  of  his  invaluable  service  to  the  nation. 
The  catafalque  occupied  the  main  saloon 
and  the  ship  was  the  funeral  barge  of  a 
monarch.  I  saw  the  imposing  funeral  pro- 
cession and  the  remains  taken  on  board  the 
vessel  neaf  the  foot  of  Broadway.  Two 
nations  vied  to  do  him  honor. 

The  exhibit  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  full,  varied  and  most  interest- 
ing. The  departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Postoffice,  Interior,  War,  Navy,  Agricul- 
ture, have  complete  exhibits,  housed  in 
noble  buildings,  nearly  everything  labelled 
and  placed  for  prompt  inspection  by  visi- 
tors. In  one  place  I  saw  the  model  of  a 
Conestoga  wagon,  marked  "  From  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg  20  days."  But  it 
had  no  feed  trough  nor  tar  bucket.  One 
might  spend  days  and  weeks  with  interest 
and  profit  in  these  buildings.  The  great 
cool  tanks  in  the  Fisheries  building — a 
sheet  of  crystal  between  you  and  the  live 
fishes  in  the  water  on  the  other  side — draw 
the  crowd  like  a  magnet.  The  Smithson- 
ian building  is  very  interesting.  A  team 
of  Alaskan  dogs,  with  sled,  from  the  far 
North,  as  I  think  of  it,  brings  back  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild,"  the  leader  of  the  team 
being  an  animal  so  intelligent  and  cap- 
able. The  form  and  size  of  a  charge  in 
the  16-inch  rifled  cannon  in  the  Army 
building,  so  arranged  that  the  solid  powder 
may  flash,  in  an  instant,  into  gas  of  such 
explosive  force  as  to  hurl  the  bolt  of  steel 
before  it,  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles — was 
a  thing  to  see  and  ponder.  The  brief 
afternoon  lectures  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  2,  3  and  4  p.  m.,  upon  the 
Indian  Reservations,  Irrigation,  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  with 
biograph   and   sciopticon   illustrations,   are 


very  popular.  People  go  back  to  them 
again  and  again,  as  their  time  permits. 

"  Don't,  boy,  don't !  Take  your  papers 
away.  This  is  not  the  world  any  more; 
this  is  Heaven  I  "  We  sat  in  the  twilight, 
three  friends,  half  way  down  the  grand 
basin  in  the  matchless  Court  of  Honor  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  all  alight  with  its 
golden-beaded  glow  from  the  peristyle  to 
the  crown  upon  the  dome  of  the  Admin- 
istration building.  One  talked  quietly  but 
earnestly  of  Browning,  as  oitiy  a  lover  of 
the  poet  can.  A  lad  came  hurrying  by, 
breaking  the  charmed  stillness  with  the 
cry  of  his  "last  edition" — suggesting  the 
noisy  outside  world.  Without  a  pause, 
the  poet-lover  good-naturedly  threw  in  his 
quick  parenthesis  as  above — then  went  on 
with  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  Every- 
body smiled;  no  word  of  comment.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  better.  The  very 
atmosphere  was  poetry. 

I  have  never  seen,  and  never  expect  to 
see,  on  earth  anything  else  so  beautiful  as 
that  Court  of  Honor  when  the  long  twi- 
light deepened  into  night  and  the  electric 
illumination  grew  from  less  to  more  until 
it  had  reached  the  fullness  of  its  glory. 
As  I  sat  amid  the  splendor  of  the  electrical 
display  at  "Jamestown,"  two  weeks  ago, 
I  recalled  these  nights,  and  especially  this 
night.  From  the  lofty  pillars  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pier  at  this  place  and  the  noble 
arch  of  the  bridge  spanning  the  distance 
between  them — ^under  which  the  steamers 
enter  to  the  vast  basin  within — far  down 
through  Raleigh  Square,  past  the  electric 
fountain,  with  ever-changing  play  of  tint 
and  color,  to  the  Auditorium,  flanked  by 
the  Education  buildings,  everything  stands 
wonderfully  outlined  in  golden  light. 

On  the  evening  of  "Japan  Day,"  when 
there  were  many  thousand  people  in  this 
part  of  the  grounds,  with  lanterns  and 
music  and  fireworks,  it  seemed  a  good  old- 
time  World's  Fair.  But  on  other  evenings 
there  was  a  sense  of  loneliness  about  it  all. 
A  feeling  of  sadness,  too,  that  so  much 
wonder  and  beauty  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands should  enjoy  nightly  was  here  lav- 
ished upon  a  few — whether  dozens  or 
hundreds,  you  hardly  knew  which,  in  that 
grand  area.  The  stillness  was  not  op- 
pressive— it  was  solemn.  It  was  far  more 
impressive,  indeed,  than  would  have  been 
the  joyous,  laughing,  wondering  crowd. 
It  was  akin  to  the  silence  of  the  stars  in 
the  open  country  or  upon  the  sea  under  the 
clear  sky  of  night. 

The  trolley  cars  run  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes  from  Norfolk  to  the  gates  of 
the  Exposition,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
ten  cents.  Many  people  who  visit  the  Fair 
find  very  comfortable  quarters  at  Norfolk 
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and  Portsmouth.  These  cities  are  reached 
by  water,  also,  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  day  from  the  Exposition  pier.  Thurs- 
day we  ran  down  to  Norfolk  by  trolley, 
and  over  to  the  extensive  Navy  Yard, 
which  is  now  open  to  visitors  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  Three  first-class  battleships  are 
here  painting  and  refitting  for  the  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  the  Louis- 
iana, the  Virginia  and  the  Iowa.  We 
were  aboard  the  Louisiana,  which  has  a 
heavy  battery  of  twenty-four  rifled  guns, 
any  one  of  which,  they  say,  can  send  its 
bolt  of  steel  ten  miles.  This,  in  addition 
to  all  the  rest  of  its  armament.  Monsters 
of  the  deep  they  are,  indeed.  All  these 
great  guns  are  controlled  by  electricity. 

The  receiving  ships,  Franklin  and  Rich- 
mond, lie  across  the  water  at  Berkeley,  a 
short  distance  off.  As  we  wish  to  go 
aboard  the  Franklin,  an  officer  touches  a 
button  or  a  bell-cord,  a  boat  comes  over, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  one  of  these  ships, 
where  the  naval  recruits  are  under  train- 
ing, we  went  through  their  camp  in  Berke- 
ley and  took  the  trolley  for  the  Monticello 
terminus,  thence  to  the  dock  for  the  boat 
to  Old  Point  Comfort.  An  hour's  ride 
under  ideal  conditions,  and  we  took  a  car- 
riage for  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  the  Hampton  School. 

The  enclosure  at  Fortress  Monroe,  "the 
Gibraltar  of  America,"  is,  perhaps,  eighty 
acres  in  extent.  You  drive  in  at  the  heavy 
port,  and  through  the  grounds,  and  are 
much  interested  in  seeing  the  chief  artillery 
station  of  the  United  States,  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world.  A  wide  and  deep  moat  separates 
it  from  the  mainland.  The  Soldiers' 
Home  comes  next  on  the  way  to  the  Hamp- 
ton School.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
reservation,  with  fine  water-front,  as  much 
under  the  care  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  Fortress  Monroe  itself.  Its 
buildings,  large  and  small,  are  many  in 
number,  and  distributed  all  over  the 
grounds,  whose  well-kept  walks  and  drives, 
green  lawns,  trees  and  shrubbery,  flowers 
and  foliage  plants,  make  the  place  very 
attractive.  There  are,  in  all,  about  thirty- 
five  hundred  soldiers  enrolled  here,  though 
many  of  them  are  now  on  furlough.  There 
are,  perhaps,  six  hundred  in  the  hospital. 
The  dining-hall  will  seat  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men.  The  last  time  I  was  here  was 
on  the  return  from  Virginia  Beach,  near 
Norfolk,  where  I  had  gone  to  see  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  shortly  after 
Decoration  Day,  and  the  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  most  was  the  fluttering  flags 
at  the  graves  of  the  old  soldiers  in  these 
large  cemeteries.  The  gravestones  are  of 
uniform  size;  the  flags  were  all  alike;  each 


grave  had  its  flag;  and  thousands  of  these 
fluttering  in  the  light  breeze  was  a  sight 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  Hampton  School  we  have  one  of 
the  important  institutions  of  the  country. 
Mind  and  heart  and  hand  are  all  under 
training  here.  Eight  hundred  or  more 
negroes  of  both  sexes  are  here,  and  two 
hundred  or  more  Indians.  A  number  of 
Filipinos  have  recently  been  admitted 
"Hampton"  means  "Armstrong"  to  me. 
General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  is  one  of 
those  energizing  souls  who  are  makers  of 
men.  There  is  in  his  life  a  thrilling  mes- 
sage. His  magnificent  courage,  fine  train- 
ing and  finer  heredity,  great  administrative 
ability,  indomitable  faith,  unfailing  good 
nature,  and  his  happy,  hopeful,  reverent 
spirit,  made  him  an  ideal  leader  for  the 
work  to  be  done  at  Hampton.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
was  bom.  At  twenty-six  he  was  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War  with  a  brilliant 
record  behind  him.  He  saw  the  needs  of 
the  negro  race,  felt  himself  "called,"  and 
opened  his  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  a 
frame  house  we  saw  at  Hampton.  It  is 
one  of  perhaps  a  hundred  buildings  now  at 
this  place.  Booker  Washington  and 
Tuskegee  School  are  a  part  of  its  results. 
He  had  to  face  indifference,  prejudice,  mis- 
representation, but  it  is  said  of  him  that  no 
one  ever  saw  him  discouraged.  As  the 
work  grew  upon  him,  he  had  to  raise  an- 
nually, for  a  time,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  the  worn,  gaunt 
soldier  used  to  say,  "  Doing  what  can't  be 
done  is  the  glory  of  living."  Triumphant 
he  sleeps  at  Hampton  in  a  modest  grave. 
I  saw  and  heard  him  once  at  a  great  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  with  his  pupils  about 
him  on  the  platform.  General  Arm- 
strong has  been  one  of  my  heroes  for  many 
a  year.  His  spirit  is  in  the  air  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  I  like  to  go  there  even  more  for 
the  man  than  for  the  school.  He  was  glad 
to  live  and  glad  to  die,  having,  as  he  used 
to  say,  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what 
lies  beyond  our  life.  What  a  thing  it  is 
to  live  as  Armstrong  lived,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  always  "the  cheerfulness  of 
death  I " 

About  sunset  on  Thursday  evening,  as 
we  waited  on  the  platform  near  the  Inside 
Inn  for  a  trolley  car,  there  was  movement 
in  the  yard  attached  to  the  building  where 
the  dirigible  balloons  are  on  exhibition. 
"  Is  he  going  up  ?  "  A  moment  later  Godet, 
the  daring  French  aeronaut,  was  casting 
off  for  an  evening  ride  aloft.  As  ill  lu<5 
would  have  it,  he  did  not  get  high  enough 
to  clear  the  Inn  before  a  gust  of  wind 
struck    him    and    threw    him    against   the 
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smokestack,  breaking  two  of  his  propeller 
blades,  so  that  they  hung  useless  and  left 
the  airship  beyond  control.  He  dropped 
his  life-line  and  shouted  through  his  mega- 
phone, but  he  was  too  near  the  water  to 
make  a  landing.  Then  the  plucky  fellow 
showed  his  skill  as  he  climbed  quickly 
about  over  his  skeleton  car,  handling  gas 
and  ballast  to  keep  himself  from  dropping 
into  the  water  or  rising  too  far  above  it. 
The  Exhibition  police  boat  was  at  once 
sent  after  him  across  the  roadstead  to 
rescue  him  in  case  the  balloon  dropped. 
But  he  kept  aloft  until  he  reached  Newport 
News,  and  made  a  landing  in  the  country. 
He  brought  the  wreck  back  to  fit  it  up 
and  try  it  again. 

There  was  great  stir  for  a  time  on  the 
grounds  and  along  the  water.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  watch  him  through  the  |^lass 
as  he  climbed  about  in  mid-air  so  quickly 
and  confidently  and  fearlessly  over  his 
skeleton  car,  doing  what  he  could  to  keep 
aloft  and  alive.  Some  months  ago  he  lost 
control  of  his  airship,  and  was  picked  up 
from  the  water  by  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
battleship  Alabama,  then  lying  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Since  then  he  has  been  flying 
about  over  the  Exposition  area  at  will  on 
several  occasions.  His  balloon  is  not  of 
the  regulation  shape,  but  cylindrical  and 
pointed  at  each  end.  It  lies  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  air  and  supports  a  long 
open  framework  parallel  to  itself,  a  tri- 
angular prism,  three  bars  of  wood,  light 
but  strong,  himself  astride  the  upper  bar, 
the  lower  bars  being  foot  rests  so  that  he 
can  get  about  quickly — and  securely! — and 
for  the  attachment  of  ropes  and  other  be- 
longings of  the  odd  craft 

No  other  foreign  nation  compares  with 
Japan  in  variety  of  exhibits  or  extent  of 
space  occupied.  "Japan  Day"  was  cele- 
brated on  October  2d,  and  drew  a  very 
large  attendance  from  Norfolk  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  *The  Japanese  gave  out 
more  than  seventy  thousand  red  lanterns 
for  decoration  and  illumination.  There 
was  a  show  of  what  they  called  "day  fire- 
works" on  the  Lee  Parade  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  water  carnival  and  brilliant 
fireworks  at  night.  The  exercises  in  the 
Auditorium  included  addresses  by  noted 
Japaneses  now  in  this  country  and  Virgin- 
ians. The  edict  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan, 
setting  aside  this  day  for  special  observ- 
ance, was  read  by  the  Commercial  Com- 
missioner to  the  Exposition.  Professor 
Fukushima,  an  alumnus  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  speaks  English  to  perfection, 
said :  "  Fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  asleep. 
It  was  the  Americans  that  came  and,  find- 
ing a  great  people,  introduced  them  to 
civilization,    and    the    friendship    between 


these  two  powerful  nations,  beginning  then, 
has  continued  and  will  continue  forever." 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail  as  to 
the  buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Of  those  about  a  square  in  length  by  a 
half  square  in  width — say  550x250  or  300 
feet — are  the  Machinery  and  Transporta- 
tion, Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts, 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  and  Virginia  Min- 
eral Exhibit,  and  the  States  Exhibit  Palace. 
The  Food  Products  building  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  Negro  Building,  showing 
the  progress  made  by  colored  men  of  the 
South,  has  a  remarkable  exhibit.  We 
were  surprised  at  the  showing  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  published,  subscribed 
for  and  read  by  the  better  class  of  negroes, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  cotton  grown, 
land  owned,  education  attained  and  wealth 
acquired  since  the  days  of  the  old  regime 
when  the  black  man  could  neither  own 
property  nor  learn  to  read. 

Why  not  take  what  good  we  can  out  of 
life — and  upon  all  lines  possible?  Let  us 
se6  the  greatest  and  best  things  so  far  as 
we  can,  enjoy  them  in  the  seeing  and  then 
in  our  memory  of  them;  for  it  is  only  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  memories  that  we 
are  rich.  We  spent  thirty  very  profitable 
days  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  1876;  twenty-five  or  more  at 
the  far  greater  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago ;  fifteen  days  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  the  great 
rival  of  that  at  Chicago,  ten  or  twelve  at 
the  Buffalo  Electrical  Exposition,  and 
would  be  glad  to  give  as  much  time  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  and  the  region 
round  about,  but  could  take  only  five  days 
for  the  trip,  coming  away  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  do  better  next  summer.  The 
most  superbly  beautiful  of  them  all  was, 
of  course,  the  Dream  City  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Why  should  not  this  grand  Jamestown 
Exposition  be  continued  for  another  sum- 
mer, under  more  favorable  conditions?  To 
sweep  away  all  these  substantial  buildings 
with  the  year  1907,  and  remove  all  these 
costly  and  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
hibits, when  so  few  have  yet  been  able  to 
see  and  enjoy  them,  would  be  a  wrong 
done  to  the  nation.  It  would  be  a  blunder 
of  colossal  proportions.  For  three  months 
after  the  opening  day  this  Exposition  was 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  un- 
happily the  story  went  abroad  that  it  was 
a  failure.  This  impression  it  is  now  too 
late  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  during 
the  current  year.  If  it  had  been  on  April 
1st  what  it  is  now,  or  what  it  was  on 
August  1st,  there  would  have  been  millions 
more  to  visit  it. 

Let  it  be  improved  in  every  way  possible 
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during  the  winter.  Add  an  Art  Gallery, 
if  possible,  for  the  exhibition  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Improve  the  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  some  of  the  State  buildings. 
Increase  the  number  and  variety  of  ex- 
hibits in  any  direction  possible.  Paint  the 
brick  buildings  a  light  cream  color.  Open 
enough  Inside  Inns  on  the  grounds  to  ac- 
commodate thousands  at  rates  such  as 
people  p-enerally  will  be  glad  to  pay.  This 
will  attract  many  people  and  will  insure  a 
large  evening  attendance  which  is  an*  im- 
portant feature  of  any  successful  Exposi- 
tion. One  does  not  care  to  travel  ten  or 
twelve  miles  for  room  or  bed  when  tired, 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  with  chance 
of  crowded  cars.  It  is  restful  to  know  that 
you  can  take  the  trolley  line  inside  the 
grounds  at  any  place  or  time,  during  day 
or  evening,  and  be  at  your  hotel  within  a 
few  moments.  Open  good  quick  lunch 
restaurants,  where  five  and  ten-cent  items 
can  be  had  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  where 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  will  pay  for  a 
substantial  meal.  Get  the  idea  abroad  that 
people  can  live  almost  as  cheaply  at  the 


Jamestown  Exposition  as  at  home.  Ar- 
range daily  programmes  of  music,  etc.,  of  a 
kind  to  attract  attention  and  draw  visitors. 

Make  the  thing  good  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way  to  the  great  middle  class  of  our 
people,  to  which  most  of  us  belong,  and 
upon  the  presence  of  whom  the  success  of 
the  Exposition  depends,  and  the  newspapers 
at  large  will  give  it  such  support  as  will 
insure  the  attendance  of  millions  from  the 
North  and  the  West  next  year.  Thus, 
instead  of  passing  into  history  as  a  failure, 
the  hopes  of  its  friends  at  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise  will  be  realized,  and  a 
visit  here  will  be  known  and  recalled  by 
millions  of  good  people  as  one  of  the  great 
experiences  of  their  lives.  It  will  be  a 
Summer  School  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
teachers  worth  more  than  any  other  in  the 
land. 

I  think  if  I  were  President  Roosevelt 
the  show  would  "  run  "  for  the  new  Exposi- 
tion Season  of  1908,  and  the  practical  sense 
of  Secretary  Cortelyou  would  have  much 
to  do  in  its  general  management. 


Kditorial  Department. 
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The  Township  High  Schools  have  been 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  warrants  are 
now  going  out  to  them.  Six  years  ago 
$25,000  was  appropriated  to  them.  This 
year  although  $137,000  are  available  for 
these  schools,  the  number  is  so  large  that 
none  will  receive  more  than  three-fourths 
the  maximum  allowed  by  law.  There  are 
300  township  high  schools  in  the  State  at 
present,  13  being  the  first  grade,  which  will 
receive  $600  each;  44  in  the  second,  re- 
ceiving $450,  and  243  in  the  third,  receiv- 
ing $300.  In  1901  there  were  just  60 
township  high  schools  in  the  whole  State. 
School  Boards  have  been  warned  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  that 
they  cannot  pay  teachers  a  less  monthly 
salary  than  that  fixed  by  the  minimum 
salary  law,  and  after  the  close  of  the  term, 
when  they  receive  the  appropriation  from 
the  State,  pay  the  instructors  the  re- 
mainder. This  is  in  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  appropriation  must  be  withheld 
where  it  is  done.  At  the  close  of  the  next 
school  year  ofiicers  of  districts  will  have 
to  file  affidavits  that  they  have  been  paying 
the  salaries  required  under  the  Snyder  act 
before  getting  any  appropriation. 


Persons  who  are  interested  in  Manual 
Training  would  do  well  to  register  their 
names  with  Messrs.  Hammacher,  Schlem- 
mer  &  Co.,  4th  avenue  and  13th  street, 
New  York,  for  a  copy  of  their  new  cata- 
logue of  tools  and  benches  for  this  work  in 
schools.  They  make  a  number  of  bench 
outfits  at  moderate  prices.  That  which 
they  usually  suggest  includes  a  good  work- 
bench and  twenty-six  best  quality  tools,  an 
assortment  containing  all  the  necessary 
tools  for  a  general  equipment,  for  all-round 
work,  for  $22.  A  smaller  outfit,  including 
bench  and  18  tools,  is  furnished  for  $14. 
A  knife-work  outfit  for  a  class  of  ten 
pupils,  cost  $26.  An  individual  Venetian 
iron  outfit  costs  $3.70.  For  a  class  of  ten 
pupils  an  excellent  outfit  is  listed  at  $24.75. 
This  firm  has  been  in  the  business  for  many 
years,  and  their  tools,  as  should  be  the 
case  for  beginners,  because  of  the  strain 
put  upon  them,  are  always  of  the  best 
grade.  

A  PICTURE  of  Dr.  George  Smith  has  been 
presented  by  his  descendants  to  the  School 
Department  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  a 
Senator  from  Delaware  county  during  the 
years  1 832-1 836  and  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  amending  the  common  school 
law  of  1834,  so  as  to  make  the  act  work- 
able as  a  system  of  public  instruction.  He 
was   a  leader  in   the   Senate   in  the  days 
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ivhen  Thaddeus  Stevens  made  the  famous 
speech  in  the  House  that  saved  the  com- 
mon school  law  from  repeal,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
when  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  was  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  ex-officio  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  great 
orgpanizing  force  in  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  often 
in  conference  on  educational  questions. 
They  were  both  lovers  of  nature  and  at 
times,  when  they  were  at  Harrisburg,  took 
long^  walks  together  into  the  country,  during 
which,  as  Dr.  Burrowes  tells  of  these 
pleasant  tramps,  they  talked  more  of  public 
schools  than  of  natural  science.  Dr.  Bur- 
row^es  often  spoke  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Smith  to  the  public  school 
work.  

Six  new  courses  were  offered  last  year 
at    Swarthmore  College  in  Education  and 
Psychology.     This  year  the  work  has  been 
so  arranged  that  teachers  in  the  commun- 
ity may  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  some 
of    these    courses    on    Saturday    morning. 
The  work  is  of  the  regular  college  grade 
and   the  student  may  obtain  one,  two,  or 
more    hours   of   credit   in   college   studies. 
All    courses   are   open   to   teachers.      The 
course  in  Psychology  will  consist  of  one 
or    two  hours  of   lectures  -with  additional 
laboratory  work   if  desired.      This  course 
is    under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Bird  T. 
Baldwin,  a  trained  psychologist,  who  has 
had  special  training  at  Harvard  and  also 
abroad  with  Professor  Wundt,  the  founder 
of  experimental  psychology.      A  course  is 
also  given  on  Thursday  morning  in  CoA- 
temporary     Educational     Problems.        Dr. 
Baldwin  is  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School.     The 
courses     in      School      Management     and 
Methods  of  Teaching  will  consist  of  one 
hour    each.       These    courses    will    be    in 
charge   of   Prof.   Edward   B.    Rawson,  of 
New  York,  a  trained  and  experienced  edu- 
cator, who  has  pursued  advanced  work  in 
the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Uni- 
versity.    Professor  Rawson  is  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Friends'  Schools  of  New 
York.      The  courses  in  Institutes  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  History  of  Education,  Medi- 
eval   and   Modem,   are   given   during   the 
first  two  periods  on  Tuesday  by  Dr.  Joseph 
S.    Walton,   a   well-known    educator,    who 
was  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chester  County.      Dr.  Walton 
is  Principal  of  the  George  School.      The 
fee   for  these  courses  is  five  dollars  per 
course  for  each  semester.    For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to  W.  A.  Alexander,   Reg- 
istrar, Swarthmore  College,  Pa. 


Last  summer,  late  in  the  session  of  the 
•Wisconsin  Legislature,  a  bill  was  passed 
establishing  a  correspondence  school  as  a 
department  of  the  State  University  at 
Madison,  thus  providing  for  mail-study  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  estab- 
lishes the  crowning  feature  of  the  admir- 
able educational  system  of  that  state.  Pro- 
vision now  exists  in  the  state  system  of 
education  whereby,  not  only  the  youth  of 
the  commonwealth  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  universities  have  educational  opportun- 
ity, but  the  large  group  of  unclassified  adults 
of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  advancement 
is  now  also  guaranteed  a  responsible  stand- 
ardized system  of  instruction  which  may 
be  pursued  at  home  through  the  mails. 
This  work  is  being  made  largely  practical, 
and  to  relate  effectively  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  the  problems  of  life  confronted 
by  such  an  adult  class  of  students.  The 
artisan  or  the  clerk  may  receive  elementary 
and  technical  training;  the  professional 
man  may  utilize  the  new  department  for 
keeping  abreast  of  the  additions  research 
is  constantly  making  in  every  field  of 
knowledge;  and  the  teacher  may  earn  a 
college  degree,  "learning  while  earning." 
Correspondence  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Wiscon^sin  have,  besides,  excep- 
tional cooperating  assistance  from  the 
state  library  system.  This  establishes  a 
new  precedent  for  State  Universities  in 
extending  educational  services  to  every 
productive  interest  in  the  state  similar  to 
those  so  long  and  so  effectively  rendered 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  alone.  This 
is  one  aspect  of  President  Van  Hise's  in- 
teresting policy  of  "  making  the  University 
the  instrument  of  the  state." 


THE   SCHOOL  AND  THE  LIBRARY. 


IN  the  eyes  of  many  taxpayers  the  public 
library  is  a  new  burden  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  them,  either  by  law,  or 
through  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  other  philanthropists.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  public  school  was 
viewed  in  the  same  light.  To-day  the 
school  is  considered  essential  to  modern 
civilization  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions.  In  no  long  time  public  senti- 
ment will  put  the  library  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  school.  Both  will  be  regarded 
not  as  burdens  which  civilization  imposes 
upon  the  taxpayer,  but  as  institutions  whose 
function  it  is  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
our  civilization.  According  to  John  Fiske, 
Lewis  Morgan  and  other  authorities,  civili- 
zation dawned  when  men  learned  to  record 
their  thoughts  and  achievements  and  to 
transmit  them   to   distant   peoples   and  to 
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future  generations.  The  need  of  recording 
and  transmitting  thougrht  led  to  the  inven^ 
tion  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  this  inven- 
tion called  into  existence  the  school  and 
the  vocation  of  the  school  master. 

Libraries  were  established  as  treasure 
houses  for  the  records  of  human  thought 
and  achievement.  If  money  invested  in  the 
right  education  of  the  people  is  the  best  in- 
vestment of  public  money  that  a  muni- 
cipality can  make — no  one  doubts  this 
proposition — the  school  and  the  library,  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  deserve  liberal 
support  out  of  the  public  treasury.  In 
principle  Andrew  Carnegie  is  correct,  when 
he  makes  the  people  tax  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  the  libraries  which  he  donates.  A 
free  gift  is  seldom  estimated  at  its  true 
value.  The  thing  that  costs  us  something 
out  of  our  own  pockets  is  duly  appreciated 
and  utilized. 

The  gift  of  a  school  or  a  library  rises  in 
our  estimation  when  it  is  seen  in  its  true 
relation  to  our  industrial  activity.  In  a 
most  remarkable  paper  on  the  "  Economic 
Relations  of  Education/'  which  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  read  before  .the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, it  was  shown  that  the  teacher 
makes  markets  as  well  as  men,  that  the 
school  stimulates  our  industrial  activities 
and  that  the  investment  in  education  is  an 
expression  of  both  faith  and  desire  that  a 
progressive  civilization  shall  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Deprive  this 
generation  of  the  school  and  the  library, 
and  the  next  generation  will  lapse  back 
into  barbarism. 

The  school  and  the  library  must  work 
in  harmony  if  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
established  are  to  be  realized.  If  the 
teacher  fails  to  develop  the  reading  habit 
and  the  library  habit,  the  public  library  is 
a  useless  luxury.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  visit  the 
library;  the  percentages  which  I  have  been 
able  to  get  from  other  cities  are  lower.  In 
Grand  Rapids  the  public  library  has  an 
annex  in  every  school  building,  and  offers 
to  the  manufacturers  of  school  and  church 
furniture  the  best  and  most  complete  col- 
lection of  books  on  that  subject  to  be  found 
in  any  library  in  the  whole  world. 

The  school  and  the  library  both  aim  at 
the  right  use  of  books.  If  the  working 
people  were  taught  how  to  read  and  enjoy 
good  books,  they  would  seek  recreation  in 
tiie  public  library  rather  than  upon  the 
roof  garden,  at  the  theatre  and  in  the 
saloon.  The  professional  man  at  the  close 
of  the  day  is  frequently  so  overcome  with 
brain-fag  that  he  must  turn  to  physical 
exercise   for   health   and   recreation.    The 


working  man,  on  the  other  hand,  gets 
sufficient  muscular  exercise  during  the  day ; 
he  can  find  in  the  library  the  recreatioc 
which  he  needs.  The  movement  for  an 
eight-hour  day  will  mean  much  or  littk. 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  toiler 
spends  his  leisure.  The  hours  of  freedom 
from  toil  may  be  hours  of  dissipation  and 
debauchery,  or  they  may  be  made  sources 
of  uplift  that  will  transform  our  entire  in- 
dustrial system.  The  teacher  has  the  aver- 
age pupil  from  five  to  seven  years,  the 
librarian  should  have  him  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life. 

The  taste  of  the  public  should  be  elevated 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  teacher 
and  the  librarian.  Fiction  constitutes  die 
largest  percentage  of  the  books  taken  from 
our  libraries.  It  appeals  to  the  emotions 
and  furnishes  needed  recreation  in  that 
way.  Excessive  novel  reading  weakens  the 
will  and  debases  the  moral  nature.  The 
impulse  to  action  is  found  in  the  emotions. 
When  these  are  deeply  stirred,  without  be- 
ing translated  into  volition  and  conduct,  the 
moral  nature  deteriorates.  The  theatre- 
goer may  shed  tears  over  an  imaginary 
character,  while  her  coachman  and  horse 
are  shivering  in  the  cold  and  contracting 
disease  from  the  exposure  to  storm  and 
snow.  The  reader  may  weep  over  her 
novel,  whilst  the  neighbors'  children  are 
shivering  and  starving.  From  cheap  novek 
the  reader  should  be  directed  to  the  litera- 
ture of  power,  to  the  best  books  in  science, 
history,  art  and  literature. 

My  third  proposition  is  that  the  teacher 
and  the  librarian  follow  vocations  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  profes- 
sions. We  often  hear  it  asserted  that 
teaching  is  not  a  profession,  and  the  rea- 
sons jissigned  for  the  statement  border  upon 
the  ridiculous.  For  instance,  it  is  argued 
that  teaching  is  not  a  profession  because 
teachers  do  not  follow  their  vocation  as  a 
life  work,  but  only  as  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion. The  cigarmaker  sticks  to  his  voca- 
tion during  a  life  time — ^is  cigar-making  a 
profession  ?  Again  it  is  held  that  teach- 
ing does  not  yield  sufficient  compensation 
to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  profession.  Paul 
earned  his  living  by  tent-making;  his  pro- 
fession was  preaching  the  gospel.  How 
little  we  know  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors 
who  are  starving  for  the  want  of  practice; 
they  get  very  little  sympathy,  but  nobcKfy 
disputes  their  claim  to  the  ranks  of  pro- 
fessional men.  "Teaching,"  says  Fitch, 
"is  the  sorriest  of  trades,  but  the  noblest 
of  the  professions."  The  vocation  of  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  may  be  degraded 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  trade,  or  they  may  be 
dignified  into  professions. 
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What  arc  the  ear-marks  of  a  profession? 
In  the  first  place  every  profession  has  its 
own  esprit  de  corps.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  other  organizations 
have  developed  a  feeling  among  teachers 
akin  to  that  which  exists  among  lawyers, 
doctors  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  permeates  and  binds  them  together 
as  a  body  of  workers  with  common  aims, 
interests  and  methods  of  procedure.  When 
I  visited  the  American  Library  Association 
at  Narragansett  Pier,  my  ears  were  filled 
with  discussions  about  the  true  spirit  of 
the  librarian.  In  the  next  place  every  pro- 
fession requires  technicdl  training — a  func- 
tion that  is  as  characteristic  of  normal 
schools  and  library  schools  as  it  is  of  law 
schools,  medical  schools  and  theological 
seminaries.  Moreover,  every  profession 
presupposes  a  liberal  or  general  education. 
The  brightest  of  those  who  graduate  from 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  offer  their  attainments  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  build  the  vocations  of  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian.  Fourthly,  every 
profession  has  operations  which  are  not 
purely  mechanical,  but  have  a  basis  in  sci- 
ence. Anybody  can  chop  off  an  arm,  but  it 
takes  a  skilled  surgeon  to  amputate  a  limb. 
An  immense  amount  of  science  underlies 
surgical  operations.  Suddenly  throw  a 
learned  man  into  the  office  of  librarian,  or 
into  the  class-room  as  a  teacher,  and  he 
will  soon  discover  how  little  he  has  of  the 
technical  training  and  the  science  which 
underlie  successful  work  in  the  school  and 
the  library. 

Finally,  every  profession  has  a  noble  aim. 
The  work  of  the  cigarmaker  ends  in  smoke. 
His  aim  is  either  money,  or  the  furnishing 
of  such  enjoyment  as  a  narcotic  will  pro- 
duce. The  physician  seeks  to  save  life,  the 
preacher  aims  to  save  souls — ^the  teacher 
and  the  librarian  aim  to  fit  the  individual 
for  complete  living.  From  this  vantage 
ground  one  may  magnify  and  glorify  the 
mission  of  the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 
If  education  means  preparation  for  com- 
plete living,  then  the  school  and  the  library 
are  essential  factors  in  a  life  worth  living. 
The  best  fruits  of  the  school  are  character 
and  culture.  Character  is  determined  by 
the  thoughts  we  cherish.  Culture  is  ability 
to  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men. 
The  library  is  the  treasure  house  that  con- 
tains the  thoughts  of  the  choicest  intellects 
of  all  the  ages.  But  the  portals  of  this 
treasure  house  are  closed  against  him  who 
has  not  learned  to  enjoy  and  assimilate 
good  books.  The  rich  man  may  buy  the 
finest  editions  that  the  printer's  art  has 
oroduced,  but  he  cannot  buy  the  ability  to 


enjoy  their  contents — ^that  is  the  result  of 
training.  The  poor  man  who  has  formed 
the  reading  habit  may  get  more  real  enjoy- 
ment out  of  his  cheap  edition  of  Shake- 
speare than  can  possibly  be  gotten  by  the 
uneducated  rich  man  out  of  his  edition  de 
Itixe. 

Whilst  the  favored  few  are  depending 
upon  automobiles  for  recreation  and  excite- 
ment, the  multitudes  may  be  reveling  in 
the  joys  which  are  derived  from  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  the  higher  life.  A  life 
devoid  of  these  joys  is  one-sided,  unsatis- 
factory, incomplete.  The  librarian  should 
be  the  working  man's  best  friend  in  guiding 
him  to  the  choicest  treasures  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  public  library. 

We  may  sum  up  our  discussion  of  the 
school  and  the  library  in  the  four  proposi- 
tions : 

1.  The  school  and  the  library  are  not 
burdens  imposed  by  law  upon  taxpayers  in 
civilized  countries,  but  civilization  itself  is 
the  treasure  which  the  school  and  the 
library  must  conserve  and  perpetuate. 

2.  The  school  and  the  library  must  work 
in  harmony,  each  aiding  and  supporting 
the  other,  if  they  are  to  realize  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established  and  are  now 
maintained. 

3.  Those  in  charge  of  the  school  and  the 
library  follow  vocations  which  deserve  to 
be  ranked  arid  remunerated  as  regular  pro- 
fessions. 

4.  The  school  and  the  library  fit  people  to 
enjoy  the  things  of  mind  and  the  higher 
life,  and,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  as 
indispensable  to  a  life  worth  living. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF     CHILDREN. 


THE  attention  of  the  public  is  directed 
to  the  changes  made  in  the  law  as 
regards  the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  legislature  changed  the  law 
so  that  children  are  now  required  to  at- 
tend school  from  the  time  they  are  eight 
years  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age, 
instead  of  thirteen  as  heretofore.  But 
those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  provided  they  pre- 
sent a  certificate  that  they  are  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  intel- 
ligently, which  certificates  will  be  issued 
by  notaries  public,  justices  of  the  peace  or 
aldermen. 

We  quote  the  material  parts  of  the  acts 
referring  to  this  subject:  "Any  person^ 
firm  or  corporation  who  shall  employ,  or 
have  in  his  or  their  employ,  any  child  not 
in  attendance  at  school  as  provided  in  seC' 
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tion  one  (i)  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  there- 
of before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate 
or  alderman,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  in  the 
sum  of  thirty  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
offense:  Provided,  Upon  conviction,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  may  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  of 
the  proper  county,  within  five  days,  upon 
entering  into  recognizance  with  one  surety 
for  the  amount  of  the  fines  and  costs. 

"  Such  attendance  officers  shall  have  au- 
thority to  enter  any  place  wherein  any 
gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  child  or  children  not  in 
attendance  at  school,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion one  (i)  of  this  act,  are  employed 
therein;  and,  in  pursuance  of  such  author- 
ity, such  officers  shall  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect any  employment  certificates,  notices, 
registers,  or  other  lists  required  by  law 
to  be  kept  on  file  or  to  be  posted  therein. 
Any  owner,  superintendent,  lessee,  or  other, 
person  in  charge  of  any  place  wherein 
any  gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  who 
shall  refuse  admittance  to  an  attendance 
officer  for  inspecting  freely  any  child  or 
children  employed  therein  or  who  shall 
refuse  to  permit  inspection  by  an  attend- 
ance officer  pf  any  employment  certificate, 
notice,  registers,  and  other  lists  required 
by  law  to  be  filed  or  to  be  posted  therein, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars.  Such  attendance  officers 
shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  from  em- 
ployment, in  any  such  place  wherein  any 
gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  any  child 
or  children  not  in  attendance  at  school  as 
provided  in  section  one  (i)  of  this  act  and 
employed  therein,  and  dismissal  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  working  hours  upon  the 
day  upon  which  such  dismissal  is  ordered." 

The  first  of  the  above  sections  refer  to 
the  employer,  as  regards  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed  in  case  of  violation,  but  in  the 
second  a  very  important  change  is  made 
in  the  large  grant  of  authority  lodged 
with  the  attendance  officer,  he  being  given 
the  right  to  personally  inspect  any  place 
where  gainful  occupations  are  carried  on 
and  to  require  presentation  for  his  exami- 
nation of  employment  certificates  and  other 
like  papers  and  of  dismissing  from  such 
employment  children  employed  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  is  thus 
made  practically  a  factory  inspector.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  easiest  and 
best  way  is  to  comply  with  the  law,  how- 
ever disagreeable  or  inconvenient  such 
compliance  may  appear  at  the  time. 


ITEMS   FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  A  beginners*  meeting 
of  all  first-year  teachers  was  held  in  Reading 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  school.  The 
instructors  were  ex-County  Superintendents 
S.  A.  Baer  and  D.  S.  Keck,  and  Wm.  M. 
Zechman. 

Beaver. — Supt  Lester:  We  think  our  teach- 
ers are  better  qualified  this  year  than  formerly. 
Neels  and  Conway  have  built  modem  four- 
room  brick  school  houses.  Aliquippa  and  Col- 
lege Hill  have  each  made  a  two-room  addition 
to  their  school  buildings. 

Butler. — Supt.  Penfield:  One  new  township 
high  school  has  been  organized  for  Middlesex. 
Many  townships  are  usmg  the  new  course  of 
study  and  manual  issued  by  the  County  Direc- 
tors' Association  last  spring.  We  expect  from 
it  good  results. 

Centre. — Supt.  Etters:  The  new  minimmn 
salary  act  has  told  for  good  already,  in  bring- 
ing back  to  the  ranks  several  of  our  former 
strong  teachers  who  had  been  forced  into 
other  lines  of  work  by  the  low  salaries. 

Clinton.— Supt  McQoskey:  Our  School 
Boards  have  accepted  the  new  minimum  sal- 
ary act  as  a  blessing  to  the  country  districts 
in  helping  them  to  secure  experienced  teachers 
for  their  schools.  Many  of  the  borough 
boards  voluntarily  increased  the  salaries  of 
their  principals  and  grammar  grade  teachersL 
Several  joint  meetings  of  directors  and  teach- 
ers of  school  districts  have  been  held  at  cen- 
tral points  in  their  townships.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  helpful  to  all.  We  have  twelve 
public  schools  in  the  rural  districts  so  situated 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  hold  winter 
sessions  on  account  of  the  children  having  to 
cross  streams  and  travel  long  distances  to 
school,  hence  their  annual  terms  begin  in  June 
and  continue  for  seven  months.  The  attend- 
ance is  equal  to  the  more  settled  communities, 
as  there  are  no  factories  or  mills  to  employ 
the  older  boys  and  gfirls.  Teachers  accepting 
these  schools  must  contract  to  teach  the  full 
term  or  forfeit  their  salaries.  These  school 
buildings  are  located  in  some  shady  nook,  bj 
a  big  spring,  where  the  children  are  not  an- 
noyed by  the  heat.  The  Tamarack  school 
building,  with  its  furniture,  books  and  appa- 
ratus, was  destroyed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be 
the  act  of  an  incendiary. 

Fayette.— Supt  Llewellyn:  An  event  to 
be  remembered  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Perry  Township  Hi^h  School  building.  Thb 
large  building  consists  of  eight  rooms  and 
auditorium.  It  is  of  buff  brick  and  lacks 
nothing  in  finishing  and  furnishing.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  township  hi|^ 
school  buildings  in  Western  Pennsylvama. 
Deputy  Supt  R.  B.  Teitrick  was  present  at 
the  dedication. 

Franklin. — Supt  Benchoff:  The  children 
are  interested.  We  had  five  resignations  by 
teachers,  but  their  places  were  soon  filled  l^ 
others  who  are  doing  well.  Two  schools  will 
not  be  opened  this  year  for  lack  of  pnpik 
We  are  starting  one  additional  high  school  at 
Dry  Run,  in  Fannett  township,  which  will  in- 
crease the  number  to  five  rural  high  schools 
in  the  county. 

Forest. — Supt    Morrison:    The   fourth   an- 
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nual  convention  of  school  directors  was  held 
in  Marienville.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
meeting.  Col.  D.  F.  Fortney,  of  Bellefonte, 
was  the  principal  speaker,  and  in  his  four 
talks  he  very  forcibly  impressed  all  with  the 
fact  that  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  He  was  a 
great  help  to  the  convention,  and  the  directors 
present  got  great  benefit  from  his  talks.  Dr. 
J.  C  Dunn,  Rev.  J.  F.  Scherer  and  D.  B. 
Shields  and  Prof.  G.  W.  Mitchell  also  gave 
valuable  talks.  One  new  school  has  been 
established  in  Howe  township;  an  additional 
room  opened  in  the  Mayburg  school;  and  a 
township  high  school  established  at  Kellett- 
ville  in  Kingsley  township.  Harmony  and 
Hickory  townships  have  both  increased  their 
term  from  seven  to  eight  months.  Tionesta 
has  added  a  case  of  Rand  McNally  maps  to 
the  equipment  of  each  school  in  the  district 

Fulton. — Supt.  Lamberson:  Three  prelim- 
inary educational  meetings  were  held;  they 
were  attended  by  85  per  cent,  of  our  teachers. 
The  vaccination  law  is  more  generally  en- 
forced than  last  year,  and  with  less  contro- 
versy. Teachers  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  in 
their  work.  The  new  school  house  in  Ayr 
township  is  about  ready  for  occupancy. 
Licking  Creek  re-opened  one  school  which 
was  closed  last  year;  Dublin  township  closed 
two. 

Greene. — Supt.  Stewart:  This  promises  to 
be  our  best  year  thus  far.  Two  township 
high  schools  have  been  established,  teachers 
wages  have  been  increased,  and  several  new 
buildings  are  being  erected.  We  hope  that 
the  good  interest  manifested  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  will  continue  to  grow.  The  direc- 
tors' convention  was  held  at  Wa)mesburg. 
Seventy-six  directors  were  enrolled.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  addressed  them  in  the  after- 
noon. The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every 
respect 

Jefferson. — Supt  Jones:  The  new  building 
at  Punxsutawney  was  dedicated  Sept  20. 
Messrs.  Hammers,  Teitrick,  Becht  and  Alli- 
son were  the  principal  speakers. 

Lawrence. — Supt  Gilmore:  The  directors 
of  Slippery  Rock  township  are  erecting  a 
two-story  frame  school  house  at  Rose  Point. 
The  Hazel  Dell  Board  is  fitting  up  the  town 
hall  and  equipping  it  for  school  purposes. 
The  schools  visited  are  in  the  main  doing 
good  work. 

McKean. — Supt  Bayle:  I  have  in  my  office 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  sets  of  papers  ever 
presented  to  a  superintendent  by  an  applicant 
for  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  most  common 
words  are  spelled  in  several  different  ways  on 
the  same  page;  the  sentences  are  all  nm 
together  without  beginning  or  end;  the  writ- 
ing is  that  of  a  child  just  learning;  and  the 
thought  will  average  about  ten  per  cent.  Yet 
this  young  lady  holds  a  certificate  for  a  county 
in  this  state  on  which  there  is  no  mark  lower 
than  "two."  Moral:  Even  county  superin- 
tendents will  make  mistakes. 

Mercer. — Supt  Foltz:  Reports  from  direc- 
tors and  patrons  indicate  that  the  teachers 
early  in  the  term  give  more  than  usual  prom- 
ise of  successful  work.  Hickory  township 
opened  a  township  high  school  this  year  and 
elected    Prof.    J.    B.    Edwards    as    teacher. 


There,  are  twenty-eight  young  men  and 
women  in  attendance  and  a  visit  to  the  school 
will  convince  anyone  that  no  brighter  boys 
and  girls  are  found  anywhere  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  high  school 
privileges. 

MiFFUN. — Supt  Wills:  Mr.  William  Irvin, 
a  member  of  the  Lewistown  school  board  and 
treasurer  of  the  county  directors'  association, 
is  dead.  He  was  one  of  our  best  school  direc- 
tors, representing  the  best  type  of  citizenship. 
His  death  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  town  and 
the  county  in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 
Ground  was  broken  in  Lewistown  for  a  new 
school  building.  Derry  township  and  Lewis- 
town  borough  have  each  purchased  a  Crowell 
Physical  Laboratory  for  their  schools.  The 
new  salary  act  has  brought  many  old  teachers 
back  into  the  ranks. 

Northumberland.— Supt  Fetzer:  We  have 
a  good  corps  of  teachers  this  year.  West 
Chillisquaque  has  repaired  and  painted  their 
East  Lewisburg  building  and  refurnished  it 
with  single  seats.  Prof.  J.  M.  Hostetter  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  Zerbe  township 
schools  to  accept  a  like  position  at  Renovo. 
L  H.  Mauser  succeeds  Mr.  Hostetter.  While 
we  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hostetter,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Mauser. 

Pike.  —  Supt  Westbrook :  Thirty-four 
schools  were  visited  during  the  month,  the 
majority  of  which  are  doing  very  good  work, 
although  some  of  the  inexperienced  teachers 
have  made  a  very  poor  beginning,  owing, 
principally,  to  failure  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  in  cases  of  discipline  requiring  firm 
handling.  To  all  these  counsel  tending  to- 
ward the  correction  of  these  defects  was 
given.  Less  trouble  has  been  experienced  this 
year  than  formerly  in  securing  the  necessary 
number  of  teachers  for  our  schools.  Some  of 
the  school  boards  have  engaged  their  teachers 
upon  the  principle  that  the  best  obtainable  are 
none  too  good,  while  others  after  considering 
their  financial  condition  have  given  holders  of 
provisional  certificates  the  preference.  Should 
the  State  appropriation  be  distributed  upon  a 
basis  that  would  give  the  poorer  districts  a 
larger  share,  it  might  place  these  districts  in 
a  position  that  they  could  consider  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher  first  instead  of  the 
salary.  The  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the 
State  appropriation  upon  the  basis  of  the  rate 
of  taxation  would  have  a  tendency  in  this 
direction. 

Susquehanna.  —  Supt  Steams :  Short 
terms  and  low  salaries  have  made  it  difficult 
for  several  of  our  districts  to  secure  princi- 
pals for  their  graded  schools.  Four  borough 
schools  are  arranging  for  high  school  work 
which  will  entitle  them  to  State  aid. 

Union. — Supt  Stapleton:  We  had  more  ap- 
plicants for  positions  than  heretofore,  due 
largely  to  the  new  salary  law.  Directors  have 
had  a  wider  range  for  selection.  We  look  for 
a  prosperous  year. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt  Maguire:  We  have  a 
full  quota  of  teachers  and  a  good  attendance. 
The  high  school  is  the  largest  in  our  history. 
This  was  foreseen  and  an  additional  teacher 
employed.  An  additional  room  has  also  been 
provided  for  the  high  school,  but  a  new  build- 
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ing  seems  as  far  away  as  ever.  Judge  Holt 
having  continued  the  injunction  restraining 
the  board  of  education  from  selling  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  building.  Two  less  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  grades  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  from  nine  to  eight 
grades. 

CoATESViLLE. — Supt.  Gordon :  Our  schools 
opened  with  an  attendance  larger  than  ever 
before  recorded  at  the  opening  of  a  term. 
Everything  seems  to  point  to  a  term  of  suc- 
cessful work. 

DuNMORE.— Supt  Hoban:  The  annual  insti- 
tute was  a  very  profitable  and  interesting 
meeting.  We  had  with  us  Prof.  A.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Kentucky  State  College,  Prof.  H.  B. 
Larrabbee  of  Keuka  College,  Prof.  C.  H. 
Albert  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Chambers  School  of 
Oratory.  The  schools  opened  with  the  larg- 
est attendance  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
To  accommodate  the  increase,  two  annexes 
were  added  in  the  central  portion  of  the  town. 
Seven  arrests  were  made  during  the  month 
of  parents  who  failed  to  send  their  children 
to  school  in  accordance  with  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law. 

Harrisburg.— Supt.  Downes:  We  had  a 
very  strong  Institute  programme,  though  dis- 
appointed in  securing  some  men  whom  we  had 
engaged.  Our  instructors  were  Dr.  Ruric  N. 
Roark,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hall,  and  Miss  Marion 
Mackenzie.  The  subjects  discussed  were 
Psychology,  Arithmetic,  School  Management, 
and  Nature  Study.  We  have  broken  ground 
for  a  new  eight-room  building  to  cost  ^0,000. 
This  building  has  been  made  necessary  to  re- 
lieve congestion  in  the  district  in  which  it 
will  be  located. 

Hazleton.  —  Supt.  Harman:  Mr.  John 
Markle  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hazleton 
Public  Library  Association  by  offering  to 
erect  a  handsome  building  in  honor  of  his 
father,  George  B.  Markle,  Sr.  The  offer  has 
been  accepted  and  the  school  board  has  laid  a 
tax  levy  of  one-half  mill  for  the  support  of 
the  library. 

Lansford. — Supt.  Kuntz:  Our  schools 
opened  with  the  largest  attendance  for  the 
first  month  in  their  history.  The  teachers 
have  decided  upon  a  "  Star  Course "  during 
the  year.  From  present  indications,  it  will  be 
a  success,  as  a  canvas  has  shown  enough  pa- 
trons to  insure  a  good  course  of  five  numbers. 

MoNESSEN. — Supt.  Himelick:  Every  depart- 
ment of  our  work  seems  to  be  in  good  shape. 
Our  teachers  are  well  qualified;  better  equip- 
ment has  been  provided  by  the  board;  and 
the  pupils  seem  more  earnest  Our  high 
school  is  especially  encouraging.  We  have  a 
number  of  pupils  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Our  new  building  will  not  be  completed 
this  year. 

Mount  Carmel. — Supt  Dean:  We  had  two 
local  institutes  this  month.  We  dismiss  school 
Friday  noon,  and  have  an  afternoon  session, 
one  in  the  evening  and  one  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. At  our  first  institute  we  heard  Supt 
Charles  Keyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Pres. 
C  D.  Miller,  of  Lima  College,  Ohio.  At  our 
second  institute  we  had  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
and   Supt   Evans,   of   Columbia  county.    For 


the  past  twenty-seven  years,  Mr.  James  R 
Smith  has  served  the  school  board  as  secr^ 
tary  with  marked  fidelity  and  unswenriai 
courage  and  honesty.  Withdrawing  at  tins 
time  in  spite  of  the  anxious  solicitations  oc 
all  of  us,  he  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mount  Carmel  school  board  has  al- 
ways been  conducted  free  from  graft  and  poB- 
tics.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Acre  were  six 
schools,  to-day  there  are  forty-eight  Tha 
there  was  no  high  school;  to-day  several  col- 
leges are  glad  to  get  our  graduates,  as  wd! 
as  the  various  Normal  Schools.  Then  tsj 
fifteen-year-old  girl  that  wished  to  teach  was 
considered  if  she  had  graduated  from  our  ek- 
mentary  schools;  to-day  all  must  gradnatt 
from  our  high  school  and  a  State  Nonnal 
School,  or  show  the  equivalent  Then  ok 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  could  be  put  in  a 
room  for  a  young  girl  to  struggle  with;  xnt 
fifty  are  considered  a  large  number  for  tiic 
necessary  individual  drill.  Very  few  men  ia 
the  State  can  point  to  such  a  worthy  recofd 
as  our  retiring  secretary,  James  H.  Smith. 

PuNxsuTAWNEY.  —  Supt  Hammers :  Oa 
September  20th  we  dedicated  our  new  Hig^ 
School  building.  It  is  brownstone  and  pressd 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  and  cost  abodt 
$65,000.  In  architecture  and  equipment  it 
is  strictly  up-to-date,  a  credit  to  our  city,  aid 
a  worthy  memorial  to  the  efficiency  of  cot 
School  Board.  Among  those  from  a  distance 
who  favored  us  with  their  presence  and  took 
part  in  the  exercises  were  Deputy  Supt  Tdl- 
rick,  Principal  Becht  of  the  Qarion  Nonnal 
School,  City  Supt  Allison  of  Wilkinsburg,  and 
County  Supt.  Jones  of  Brookville. 

Sharon. — Supt  Hadley :  Our  schools  opened 
with  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  The  first  day's  enrollment  wai 
2038;  of  this  number  258  were  in  the  high 
school. 

Sheridan. — Supt  Hannum:  Three  teadws 
have  been  added  to  our  force.  Two  rooms 
have  been  fitted  up  for  the  commercial  depart- 
ment 

Taylor. — Supt  Lloyd:  Our  schools  opcM^ 
with  so  large  an  increase  in  the  enrollmeot 
that  we  were  obliged  to  open  two  additional 
rooms.  The  school  board  wisely  enq»lojrtd  a 
truant  officer.  He  is  expected  to  give  his  es- 
tire  time  to  this  work. 

Wilkinsburg. — Supt  Allison:  The  Hqik 
School  department  has  now  adjustable  seat^ 
a  chemical  and  a  physical  laboratory,  and  a 
business  department  with  a  three  years' 
course.  Of  the  thirty-four  graduates  of  htf 
June,  the  first  class  to  take  the  full  course  ot 
four  years,  sixteen  entered  college  this  fai 
They  were  accepted  without  examination  ^ 
the  best  colleges  of  the  country.  The  board 
has  been  constructing  a  new  building  wiikk 
will  be  occupied  by  the  middle  of  October- 
It  contains  fourteen  school  rooms,  bedds 
offices  and  basement  rooms.  The  cost  ol 
the  building  when  completed  will  be  more  tliaa 
$90,000.  It  is  modem  and  well  equipped  io 
every  way.  This  new  building  will  reliere  the 
crowded  conditions  for  a  short  time,  bit  ik 
are  looking  towards  another  as  soon  s  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  it  It  will  pw^ 
ably  be  a  High  School  building. 


The  Better  Land. -Miss  Sawyer. 

Not  many  pictures  are  better  adapted  tor  the  Christian  Home  or  for  the 
public  or  private  School  Room.  Its  moral  and  religious  influence  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  see  it.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  we  saw  a  fine 
copy  of  "The  Better  Land,"  handsomely  framed,  occupying  the  place  of  honor 
in  tiie  airy  business  office  of  a  well-known  publisher.  On  making  some  remark 
in  regard  to  it,  he  replied,  "  Yc3,  I  bought  that  because  it  has  a  certain  high 
thought  and  delicacy  of  expression  which  one  so  rarely  finds  in  a  picture."  We 
have  it  tacked  upon  a  door  in  our  working-room,  and  it  is  very  good  company. 
Wherever  a  good  picture  goes,  tacked  up  or  framed  and  hung  up,  it  gives 
pleasure,  and  does  good  day  by  day  and  every  day.  We  have  distributed  many 
thousand  pictures  during  the  past  few  years  and  hope  to  send  out  many  thousand 
more.  There  is  often  a  silence  that  speaks."  and  in  the  school  room  pictures 
with  their  silent  lessons  should  never  be  wanting.  Size  22  x  28  inches.  Price 
Fifty  cents  each,  postpaid,  or  any  Four  pictures  of  the  Lincoln  Art  Series  for 
One  Dollar.     Write  to  J.  P.   McCaskey,  Lancaster,   Pa.,  for  illustrated  circular. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  COMMONPLACE.* 


BY   REV.    GEORGE    HODGES. 


"Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  cour- 
ageous, that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  ac- 
cording to  all  the  law."  The  man  who 
heard  these  words  of  God  in  his  soul  stood 
where  you  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  of  the  book  of  life.  He  was  not  a 
young  man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
congregation,  but  he  was  at  the  threshold 
of  his  career.  He  was  about  to  begin  a 
work  of  great  importance,  and  he  was  to 
begin  it  under  conditions  of  unusual  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  man 
greater  than  himself;  and,  taking  his  place, 
he  was  to  lead  an  untried  army  to  attack 
a  strong  nation. 

Joshua  was  a  great  man,  one  of  the  deci- 
sive men  of  history.  But  he  belongs  to 
what  we  may  call  the  middle  class  of  great- 
ness. Moses,  whom  he  was  to  follow,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  We  live  to-day 
according  to  the  laws  which  Moses,  in  the 
name  of  God,  set  forth.  In  the  last  book 
of  the  Bible,  the  prophet  hears  the  re- 
deemed in  Paradise  singing  the  song  of 
Moses.  This  great  man  Joshua  was  to  fol- 
low, And  taking  his  great  place,  he  was  to 
lead  an  army  unexercised  in  war  to  the 
conquest  of  a  strong  and  brave  people, 
whose  cities  were  walled  against  them. 

You  see  how  that  occasion  and  this  be- 
long together.  These  young  people  go  out 
to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers.  They 
have  in  their  minds  the  names  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ;  men  of 

*The  Baccalaureate  Address,  before  the 
candidates  for  degrees,  June  9,  1907,  by  Rev. 
George  Hodges,  D.D.,  dean  of  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


letters,  men  of  science,  men  of  affairs; 
leaders,  inventors,  discoverers,  reformers, 
who  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
They  are  to  follow  them  as  Joshua  followed 
Moses.  And  they  are  untried,  unexercised, 
unaware  as  yet  of  the  true  limits  of  their 
powers.  Thus  they  stand  to-day,  as  Joshua 
stood  beside  the  Jordan,  looking  over  into 
the  Land  of  Promise,  about  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Joshua  hears 
in  his  soul  just  the  voice  we  would  expect 
him  to  hear :  Be  thou  strong  and  very  cour- 
ageous. But  the  words  which  follow  are 
very  surprising.  It  is  not,  as  we  would 
expect.  Be  thou  strong  and  courageous  that 
thou  mayest  plan  a  wise  campaign,  and  lead 
the  army  into  the  field  of  victorious  en- 
counter, and  face  death  in  battle.  No ;  it  is. 
Be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous  that 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
the  law:  that  thou  mayest  be  a  righteous 
man,  ruling  a  righteous  people,  keeping  the 
ten  commandments.  This,  I  say,  is  a  sur- 
prising context.  It  is  a  swift  descent  from 
the  high  hilltops  of  romance  and  poetry  to 
the  dusty  roads  and  plain  prose  of  common 
life. 

It  is  like  the  interview  between  the  Lord 
and  the  rich  young  ruler.  The  young  man 
comes  to  the  Master,  running,  with  hands 
outstretched.  He  falls  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore Him  crying,  "What  good  thing  shall 
I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?"  And 
the  Lord,  looking  upon  him  loves  him,  as 
He  loves  all  such  young,  aspiring,  enthu- 
siastic persons.  The  Lord  looks  upon  him 
as  He  looks  to-day  upon  these  young  men, 
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who  are  facing  the  future  with  such  eager- 
ness and  confidence.  But  what  does  He 
say?  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments."  The  young  man  looks  up 
astonished  and  disappointed.  He  had  ex- 
pected some  dramatic  assignment  of  roman- 
tic duty.  "Which?"  he  asks,  "Which 
commandments  do  you  mean  ?  "  still  hoping 
that  the  Lord  had  some  new  adventure, 
some  knightly  quest,  to  set  before  him. 
"Which?"  And  when  Christ  answered, 
"Just  the  plain  old  ten.  Be  honest,  be 
clean,  be  considerate,  be  helpful,  love  God 
and  your  neighbor.  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
enter  into  life,"  the  youth  was  grieved.  "  I 
have  done  these  things,"  he  said,  "since  I 
was  a  child."  You  see  how  like  this  is  to 
the  word  of  God  to  Joshua :  "  Be  strong  and 
very  courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  the  law."  The  field 
of  courage,  the  attainment  of  aspiration,  is 
the  daily  obedience  of  the  moral  law. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  in  his  possession 
a  Victoria  Cross.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  the  supreme  reward 
which  England  gives  for  distinguished  valor 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  this  reward  is 
not  given  to  the  man  who  simply  does  his 
duty,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  Every 
man  is  expected  to  do  his  duty.  When  a 
man  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  splendid 
thing  which  he  did  not  need  to  do,  and  does 
it  splendidly,  he  wins  the  Victoria  Cross. 
This  man's  father  won  the  cross  in  the 
Sepoy  Rebellion  at  the  siege  of  Chunderi. 
Chunderi  was  a  stout  and  moated  fortress. 
The  stones  of  its  walls  were  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  the  water  of  its  moat  was  twelve 
feet  deep.  And  in  this  fortress,  when  the 
Indian  Mutiny  began,  were  English  women 
and  children.  And  they  had  to  be  got  out. 
Now,  this  man's  father  had  gone  fishing  in 
the  moat  of  Chunderi  and  had  found  a  place 
where  the  moat  was  partly  filled  with  rub- 
bish, so  that  in  that  place  the  water  was 
only  two  feet  deep  instead  of  twelve.  And 
he  volunteered  to  lead  a  company  of  soldiers 
over  the  moat  against  the  walls.  And  this 
he  did  successfully.  Over  they  went,  in  the 
face  of  the  guns  of  the  garrison,  and  scaled 
the  walls  and  took  the  fort.  And  he  was 
given  the  Victoria  Cross.  But  that  which 
especially  interested  me  was  this :  The  hero 
wrote  a  book  for  the  reading  of  his  grand- 
children, containing  the  story  of  his  life. 
And  in  this  book  of  eighty  printed  pages 
he  gave  to  the  adventure  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  just  two  lines,  about  twenty  words, 
the  length  of  two  frugal  telegrams;  while 
he  gave  some  twenty  pages  to  the  record  of 
his  administrative  work  as  governor  of  one 
of  the  central  provinces  of  India.    There, 


you  see,  is  the  same  thing  over  again.  The 
emphasis  is  put,  as  in  the  word  of  God  to 
the  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and  is  in 
the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  question  of 
the  rich  young  ruler,  upon  the  common  life. 
The  contrast  is  between  two  kinds  of  cour- 
age: the  courage  of  the  crisis  and  the 
courage  of  the  commonplace.  The  hero 
gives  twenty  words  to  the  courage  of  the 
crisis,  and  twenty  pages  to  the  courage  of 
the  commonplace. 

For  the  courage  of  the  commonplace  is 
more  difficult  than  the  courage  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  more  difficult  because  it  is  not  at- 
tended by  the  rewards  of  appreciation  and 
applause.  The  courage  of  the  crisis  is 
called  for  by  dramatic  conditions.  It  be- 
longs to  the  field  of  battle,  where  it  is 
assisted  by  the  sound  of  martial  music,  by 
the  beat  of  drums,  by  the  sight  of  uniforms, 
bv  the  presence  of  great  companies  of  men. 
It  is  a  public  virtue  which  cannot  be  hid. 
The  man  who  meets  the  crisis  knows  that  if 
he  fails  he  will  be  everlastingly  ashamed  of 
himself;  while,  if  he  succeeds,  he  will  have 
the  applause  of  his  admiring  neighbors. 
And  that  consideration  helps  him  mightily. 
But  the  commonplace  docs  not  attract  atten- 
tion, gets  no  mention  in  the  newspapers  or 
in  the  histories,  and  does  not  lie  along  the 
way  to  glory.  It  is  not  assisted  by  popular 
expectation  or  appreciation.  It  does  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination  or  summon  the 
will,  like  the  crisis.  Thus  Roger  WilKams 
said  that  there  were  Indians  in  Rhode  Is- 
land who  would  stand  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake  without  a  groan,  but  when  they  had 
the  toothache,  they  cried.  There  were  no 
admiring  crowds  to  watch  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  bore  that  homely  pain. 

Also,  the  courage  of  the  commonplace  b 
more  difficult  than  the  courage  of  the  crisis 
because  it  has  no  clear  limitation  in  time. 
The  commonplace  goes  on  and  on.  I  talked 
with  a  drill-master  in  a  military  school  who 
had  played  a  bugle  in  the  charge  at  Balak- 
lava.  He  had  been  one  of  those  six  hun- 
dred who  in  unquestioning  obedience  to 
orders  attacked  the  whole  Russian  army 
drawn  up  in  position;  he  had  been  one  of 
the  two  hundred  who  came  back  alive.  I 
said,  "How  long  did  it  take?"  And  he 
said,  "  Twenty  minutes !  "  Twenty  minutes 
into  the  valley  of  death  and  out  again,  with 
cannon  to  the  right  of  them  and  cannon  to 
the  left  of  them,  volleying  and  thundering- 
only  twenty  minutes  I  Many  a  man  is  able 
to  be  a  hero  for  twenty  minutes,  while  all 
the  world  wonders ;  but  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  the  Light  Brigade  were  anything  but 
heroes  afterwards,  in  the  slow  we^s  of 
commonplace  convalescence  in  the  military 
hospital. 
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The  commonplace  goes  on  and  on.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  form  of  pain,  which  comes 
and  stays  and  nobody  knows  when  it  will 
end.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  grief, 
of  disappointment,  of  bereavement;  the 
thing  has  happened,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  change  it ;  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  we  are 
thrust  out  of  heaven  into  hell,  and  there  we 
are,  there  day  by  day  we  are  to  live  without 
hope  of  release.  Sometimes  the  common- 
place is  in  the  form  of  drudgery  and  is 
made  up  of  the  common  tasks  of  the 
monotonous  day,  beginning  every  morning 
and  never  ending,  uninteresting,  done  only 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  till  men  ques- 
tion whether  keeping  alive  is  worth  the  cost. 
Then  to  be  a  hero,  under  such  conditions  to 
play  the  game,  under  such  conditions  to  live 
the  life  with  a  smiling  face,  an  undaunted 
will,  and  a  serene  heart,  to  be  the  master  of 
our  fate,  to  be  the  captain  of  our  soul,  this 
is  to  play  the  hardest  and  the  noblest  and 
the  bravest  part 

The  courage  of  the  citizen  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  courage  of  the  soldier. 
You  go  out  into  the  larger  life,  in  the  year, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  month,  which  is 
made  memorable  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Second  Conference  at  the  Hague.  We 
hope  that  by  the  deliberations  of  that  as- 
sembly law  and  justice  shall  eventually  take 
the  place  of  war  in  deciding  the  differences 
of  nations.  We  hope  that  the  rough  and 
unfair  argument  of  clubs  and  guns  shall  be 
as  remote  from  the  discussions  of  civilized 
countries  as  it  is  from  the  discussions  of 
private  gentlemen,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  show  the  courage  of  the 
soldier.  All  honor  to  the  brave  men  who  in 
the  time  of  national  need,  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  righteous  causes,  have  come  for- 
ward with  stout  hearts,  offering  their  lives 
for  the  general  good.  Theirs  was  the  cour- 
age of  the  crisis.  We  look  to  you  for  the 
high  and  constant  courage  of  the  common- 
place. We  are  in  need  of  men  who  are 
brave  enough  to  face  the  unromantic  duties, 
and  who  have  the  endurance  which  shall 
keep  them  faithful  without  faltering  in  the 
face  of  failure. 

This  nation  is  to-day  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  In  many  a  city  the  town  hall  is  gar- 
risoned by  rebels  who  from  the  shelter  of 
that  fortress  are  terrorizing  and  plundering 
the  people.  These  mercenary  politicians 
are  as  hostile  to  the  public  good  as  any  men 
who  ever  marched  in  the  uniform  of  an 
army  across  a  field  of  battle.  By  diverting 
the  taxes  of  the  people  from  civic  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  to  their  own  gain, 
they  are  actually  killing  as  many  people  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  of  their  mal- 
administration as  are  killed  in  the  progress 


of  a  considerable  war.  They  are  poisoning 
women  and  children  in  the  foul  streets  and 
foul  tenements  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. They  are  corrupting  the  souls  of  the 
youth  by  the  vices  which  they  support  and 
encourage  for  their  own  profit.  We  look  to 
the  graduating  classes  of  our  colleges  for 
reinforcements  against  this  common  foe, 
against  this  subtle  and  audacious  enemy 
whose  leaders  are  disguised  as  gentlemen 
and  Christians.  It  seems  plain  enough,  and 
simple  and  easy ;  but  you  will  not  find  it  so. 
It  seems  impossible  that  you,  with  your 
clear  sight,  with  your  informed  mind,  with 
your  understanding  heart,  with  your  good 
will,  shall  ever  stand  aside  as  cowards  and 
let  the  politicians  plunder  the  poor.  But 
the  situation  calls  for  hard,  homely  and  un- 
applauded  heroism.  It  demands  the  courage 
of  the  commonplace.  And  you  will  find 
cowardice  where  you  least  expect  it — 
among  business  men  who  are  afraid  that  the 
politicians  will  injure  their  business,  among 
philanthropists  and  educators  who  are 
afraid  that  the  politicians  will  cut  down 
their  appropriations.  You  will  find  men 
more  ready  to  risk  their  lives  than  their 
property  for  the  common  good. 

These  temptations  will  assail  you  in  your 
turn.  They  will  put  your  high  ideals,  your 
noble  purposes,  your  sturdy  resolutions  to 
the  test.  Every  community  is  in  need  of 
the  service  of  educated  men.  The  com- 
munity is  the  Promised  Land;  it  is  to  be 
conquered  and  possessed.  The  nation  is  to 
be  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  the  city 
is  to  be  made  the  city  of  God.  You  stand 
to-day  looking  in  that  direction,  marching 
that  way,  like  an  army  with  banners.  If 
there  were  real  banners  flying  and  bugles 
blowing,  if  you  were  keeping  step  in  the 
swinging  pace  of  a  regiment,  you  would  be 
brave  enough.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
You  would  go  straight  into  the  face  of 
death :  not  a  man  of  you  would  falter.  But 
the  war  in  which  we  would  enlist  you  this 
day  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  that,  and 
calls  for  a  rarer  courage.  It  calls  for  the 
courage  of  continual  self-sacrifice,  for  the 
courage  which  undertakes  a  daily  duty  as  if 
it  were  a  splendid  adventure,  for  the  cour- 
age which  cares  only  for  the  great  cause 
and  is  not  dependent  on  the  wages  of  appre- 
ciation. It  demands  the  courage  of-  the 
commonplace. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  the  elements  of 
difficulty  and  some  of  the  points  of  import- 
ance in  this  kind  of  courage.  Let  me  make 
it  plain  in  detail.  Here  is  a  young  man 
entering  to-day  with  eagerness  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  life  for  which  he  has  been 
'  trained  in  the  college.  He  passes  the  mys- 
tical dividing  line  which  parts  the  student 
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from  the  citizen.  On  he  goes  with  the  best 
intentions,  with  large  plans  and  high  ideals, 
hoping  to  justify  the  hopes  of  his  home  and 
of  his  friends.  And  straightway  he  meets 
the  monotony  and  dull  routine  of  life;  he 
encounters  the  plain  tasks  and  is  called 
upon  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties. 
There  is  no  sound  of  fifes,  nor  applause  of 
expectant  observers;  there  are  no  adven- 
tures. Nobody  pays  any  particular  defer- 
ence, or  even  attention,  to  him.  The  world 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  him. 
He  joins  the  crowd,  keeps  step  with  his 
neighbors,  and  obeys  orders. 

If  he  is  of  a  rather  low  order  of  in- 
telligence or  of  ambition,  he  accepts  this 
situation,  adjusts  himself  to  it  as  comfort- 
ably as  he  can,  submerges  himself  in  it,  and 
is  heard  of  no  more.  That  is  the  end  of 
him.  But  if  he  is  of  a  different  disposition, 
if  he  is  conscious  of  large  powers  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  no  room  or  opportunity, 
if  the  office  feels  like  a  cage,  then  the  man 
is  tempted  to  depression.  What  he  needs, 
when  this  temptation  assails  him,  is  to  con- 
sider the  commonplace  as  the  proper  field 
for  the  exercise  of  knights  and  heroes.  He 
is  to  remember  that  the  very  fact  that  life 
is  dull  and  difficult  makes  the  conquest  of 
the  situation  splendid.  Here  he  is  to  find 
exercise  for  patience,  for  humility,  for  en- 
durance, for  all  the  substantial  virtues. 
And  as  he  proceeds,  setting  his  will  to  it, 
pushing  ahead  as  a  man  pushes  against  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  he  will  find  that 
the  commonplace  is  filled  with  its  own  in- 
terest and  value.  The  common  life  is  un- 
imaginably rich  with  opportunity,  even  as 
the  common  ground  when  it  is  attentively 
examined  is  found  to  be  planted  with  in- 
numerable seeds.  The  country  town,  the 
remote  parish,  the  mill,  the  street,  the  office, 
the  daily  task,  are  large  enough,  and  difficult 
enough,  and  important  enough  for  the  ener- 
gies of  the  best  man  in  any  college  class. 
The  life  of  the  whole  world  was  changed 
by  a  man,  who  perceived  with  attention 
and  imagination  the  force  of  the  common- 
place steam  which  came  out  of  a  common- 
place kettle.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  commonplace. 

Every  man  must  face  not  only  the  daily 
task  but  the  daily  temptation.  His  initial 
business  is  to  be  a  good  man,  a  clean,  up- 
right, honest,  faithful,  considerate  Christian 
man.  A  man  does  not  need  to  graduate 
from  college  and  get  out  into  the  noise  of 
the  world  to  learn  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  He  has  found  that  out 
already,  by  the  tuition  of  experience.  He 
knows  at  the  same  time  that  to  do  this  hard 
thing  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 


thereby  he  shapes  his  character,  he  deter- 
mines his  spirit,  he  sets  the  standard  of  fais 
life.  He  does  not  need  the  admonition  of 
the  preacher  to  tell  him  that  he  may  make 
his  fortune,  and  exalt  his  name,  and  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  at  the  same  time  lose 
his  soul.  He  knows  that.  He  observes 
among  the  men  about  him  some  who  hare 
made  that  tragic  bargain.  He  has  no  desire 
to  be  of  their  company.  But  he  finds  that 
plain  goodness  and  the  resistance  of  small, 
daily  temptations  demand  a  heroism  com- 
pared with  which  the  facing  of  ^ns  is  easy. 

You  know  what  I  mean.  Let  a  young 
man  say  to  himself,  as  he  makes  his  plans.d 
life,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  be  scnh 
pulously  honest,  I  will  speak  the  truth.  I 
will  neither  bet  nor  gamble,  I  will  keep  my- 
self clean  from  the  sins  of  drunkenness  aad 
of  sensuality.  And  all  this  I  will  do  in 
word  and  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed." 
Such  resolutions  as  these  are  a  declaratioD 
of  war.  They  mean  daily  difficulty.  They 
are  concerned  with  commonplace  tempta- 
tions, and  the  conquest  of  them  all  vriU  not 
make  a  man  a  hero,  in  the  esteem  of  gen- 
eral society.  But  that  means  that  they  are 
just  so  much  the  more  heroic.  For  hermsm 
is  not  a  matter  of  applause.  It  is  not  an 
affair  which  needs  for  its  performance  the 
expectation  of  a  multitude.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily dramatic.  The  hero  is  the  man  who 
does  the  right  thing  when  it  is  terribly 
hard  to  do  it,  and  when  other  people  arc 
afraid.  There  are  young  men  of  h^ 
spirits,  ready  for  adventures,  who  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  be  good  men.  They  have 
no  instinctive  liking  for  the  unclean.  Bnt 
they  go  the  way  of  the  crowd  because  they 
are  afraid  to  do  anything  else.  They  do 
not  dare  stand  alone,  saying,  "  Friends,  this 
is  a  thing  which  I  hate.  I  will  have  no  part 
in  it." 

We  ask  the  college  to  give  us  men  of 
moral  nerve,  to  send  us  heroes  who  can  be 
heroic  out  of  uniform,  without  the  stimulus 
of  music,  in  the  stress  of  a  moral  situatioa, 
when  heroism  is  desperately  hard,  and  there 
are  no  shining  rewards.  We  want  men  to 
feel  as  they  go  out  of  the  discipline  and 
competition  of  the  college  into  the  large  and 
free  work  of  life,  that  the  field  of  commoo 
temptation  is  ivide  enough  for  all  that 
powers,  and  summons  them  to  the  daily 
practise  of  the  most  heroic  virtues. 

The  gospels  are  filled  with  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  commonplace.  Not  only  docs 
the  Lord  set  about  the  conquest  of  the  world 
in  ways  which  seem  at  first  amazingly  quiet 
and  ineffective,  making  friends  with  fisher- 
men and  preaching  his  great  sermons  to 
small  congregations,  but  He  chooses  for  His 
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assistants  and  successors  twelve  men 
among  whom  not  one  is  rich,  not  one  is 
influential,  not  one  is  possessed  of  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  only  one  or  two  rise  at 
all  above  the  common  level.  They  are 
commonplace  men.  And  when  we  read 
about  them  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts 
we  find  them  doing  commonplace  things. 
But  they  transformed  the  world.  The  Lord 
selected  twelve  plain  citizens,  twelve  men 
out  of  the  king's  highway,  most  of  whom 
could  be  duplicated  in  the  last  third  of  any 
college  class,  and  they  transformed  the 
world.  Of  course  they  did.  They  appealed 
to  the  common  man ;  they  showed  him  how 
to  understand  and  accomplish  and  glorify 
the  common  task ;  they  had  the  courage  of 
the  commonplace. 

Members  of  the  Qass  of  1907,  this  is  the 
work  into  which  you  are  to  enter.  You  are 
to  be  cooperators  with  God  and  fellow- 
laborers  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world.  Do  not  wait  for 
any  dramatic  crises;  do  not  look  for  your 
opportunities  of  highest  service  in  the  midst 
of  adventures.  (5)  straight  on  into  the 
common  life.  Face  the  daily  task  and  the 
daily  temptation  with  high  and  consecrated 
courage.  Do  the  nearest  thing  with  all 
your  might.  This  is  your  effective  service. 
Thus  shall  you  gain  the  blessing  of  the 
good  and  faithful  servant:  "Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly. 


IS  EDUCATION  A  PANACEA? 


BY  PRESIDENT  J.   L.   PICKARD. 


IN  my  days  of  rest  from  labor  in  schools 
of  all  grades  in  the  "Middle  West" 
from  1846  to  1900,  I  have  indulged  myself 
in  backward  glances.  The  marvelous 
changes  of  the  half  century— changes  in 
national  growth  and  development  in  in- 
dustrial advancement,  in  public  and  private 
wealth — ^in  social  and  intellectual  opportuni- 
ties— in  educational  privileges,  changes 
steadily  progressive,  may  warrant  indul- 
gence in  justifiable  pride.  There  is  also  an 
element  of  danger  in  great  prosperity.  The 
thoughtful  citizen  must  at  some  time  have 
this  question  thrust  upon  him — Have  all 
these  changes  proved  betterments?  Has 
enlarged  territory  made  the  foundation  of 
our  republic  more  stable?  Have  industrial 
advancement  and  consequent  increase  of 
wealth  removed  the  shade  of  discontent 
from    our    homes?    Is    social    life   purer? 


Has  a  more  liberal  education  secured  a 
higher  grade  of  citizenship?  If  so,  why 
this  unrest  in  the  industrial  world,  why  this 
greed  for  gain  that  hesitates  not  at  any 
step  however  base  that  leads  to  its  grati- 
fication, why  the  fearful  increase  in  juvenile 
crime  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  written,  "We 
have  come  obscurely  to  recognize  that 
popular  government  is  not  in  itself  a 
panacea,  is  no  better  than  any  other  form 
except  as  the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  make  it  so." 

Fifty  years  ago  Horace  Mann  wrote, 
"We  want  men  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a 
consciousness  of  brotherhood  for  the  whole 
human  race.  We  want  men  who  will  in- 
struct'the  ignorant,  not  delude  them;  who 
will  succor  the  weak,  not  prey  upon  them. 
We  want  men  who  will  fly  to  the  moral 
breach  when  the  waters  of  desolation  are 
pouring  in,  and  who  will  stand  there,  and, 
if  need  be,  die  there,  applause  or  no  ap- 
plause." Has  not  prosperity  increased  the 
urgency  of  the  need?  Such  men  there  are. 
Hope  for  the  future  appears  in  the  Recent 
revival  of  the  civic  conscience  and  in  bring- 
ing violators  of  law — men  in  high  sta- 
tions— to  punishment. 

As  my  life  has  been  spent  in  educational 
work,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  look  back 
for  results.  Have  they  been  all  that  was 
expected  in  the  development  of  mankind 
along  the  lines  of  wisdom  and  virtue?  My 
earliest  appeals  for  popular  education  were 
supported  by  showing  illiteracy  as  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  crime.  Soon  I  became  con- 
vinced that  ability  to  read  and  write  was 
not  a  panacea  in  itself.  So  my  study  of 
prison  statistics  led  me  to  inspect  another 
column  in  the  record  that  of  the  occupa- 
tion or  nonoccupation  of  the  prisoner. 
Evidence  seemed  conclusive  that  lack  of 
employment  in  some  industry  was  a  power- 
ful ally  to  ignorance,  as  a  source  of  crime. 
Then  as  I  saw  the  streets  filled  with  boys, 
not  there  of  choice  but  of  necessity  since 
the  work  at  the  home  was  so  different  from 
that  of  my  boyhood,  and  industrial  progress 
had  introduced  machines  instead  of  tools 
to  the  exclusion  of  hand  labor,  then  my 
plea  was  for  longer  term  of  school,  more 
instruction  in  arts  and  sciences  which  would 
increase  directive  power  and  give  the 
youth  the  mastery  of  machinery  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  at  the  same 
time  preparation  for  civic  duties. 

Still  juvenile  crime  increased  and  no 
panacea  was  found  in  mere  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Improved  schools  seemed  to  enlarge 
capacity  for  wrongdoing.  Churches  seemed 
aroused  to  activity,  perhaps  with  a  tinge  of 
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self-enlargement,  and  the  fear  of  sectarian- 
ism raised  upon  school  authorities  and  the 
reading  of  God's  word  was  first  neglected, 
then  forbidden  in  some  quarters,  in  one 
state  at  least  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity declared  the  Bible  a  sectarian  book. 
More  potent  than  all  for  good  influence 
after  the  word  of  God  was  taken  out  of 
the  teacher's  hand  in  the  day  school,  has 
been  the  increase  of  Sabbath-school  in- 
struction. But  the  more  excellent  the 
Bible  school,  the  more  easy  is  it  for  tiie 
parent  to  seek  release  from  responsibility 
for  moral  training  of  the  young.  So  it 
comes  about  that  nearly  all  positive  reli- 
gious instruction  is  confined  to  less  than 
one  hour  each  week.  Home  instruction 
along  other  lines  is  not  neglected.  Chil- 
dren hear  enough  of  the  ways  of  "getting 
on  in  the  world."  The  lives  of  men  who 
have  won  distinction  are  subjects  of  every- 
day conversation.  The  grade  of  distinc- 
tion is  often  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
bank  account.  No  one  in  pursuit  of  money 
will  find  it  "tainted,"  but  along  many 
roads  to  its  attainment,  there  are  breeding 
places  of  contagion  where  the  traveler  be- 
comes "tainted." 

Are  men  satisfied  with  results  of  the 
neglect  of  moral  training  in  our  schools? 
Have  our  athletes  in  all  cases  resisted  the 
temptation  to  win  victory  at  any  cost? 
Have  our  college  graduates  who  have  at- 
tained high  positions  proved  themselves  im- 
mune to  "graft"? 

Sad  has  been  the  awakening  of  recent 
years  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of  educa- 
tion has  not  proved  a  panacea.  The  evi- 
dences of  a  real  awakening  are  quite  clear. 
The  people  have  been  aroused  to  study  more 
closely  the  character  of  those  whom  they 
place  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Parents  are  combining  to  g^ve  assistance 
to  teachers.  School  authorities  are  giving 
attention  to  training  the  hand  for  construc- 
tive work,  and  so  to  correct  the  destructive 
habits  of  those  who  have  "  nothing  to  do." 

Associations  are  in  active  operation  for 
the  promotion  of  the  health  of  children  by 
improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  tene- 
ments— for  providing  suitable  play-grounds 
under  careful  supervision  and  thereby 
counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  street 
education. 

Juvenile  courts  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  crime  by  separating 
those  who  have  entered  upon  incipient 
stages  of  crime  from  association  with 
hardened  oflfenders. 

Best  of  all  is  the  effort  of  many  religious 
bodies  to  unite  upon  common  ground  for 
the  introduction  into  public  schools  of  a 
scheme  of  religious  education  promoting  the 


cardinal  virtues  of  honesty,  purity,  temper- 
ance, obedience,  patriotism,  justice,  mercy, 
respect  for  age,  and  reverence  for  sacrol 
things.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  teachings  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  conscience  as  00 
other  writings  do.  They  win  rather  than 
enforce  their  acceptance  and  become  potent 
factors  in  building  character.  While  the 
requirement  of  their  use  is  not  on  conson- 
ance  with  their  sprit,  prohibition  of  dicir 
use  is  both  illiberal  and  sectarian. 

One  incident  in  my  experience  in  Wis- 
consin. In  my  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
public  schools  I  came  into  a  neighborhood 
where  the  patrons  of  the  school  were  almost 
entirely  worshippers  after  the  custom  of  Ae 
Catholic  church.  The  teacher  was  a  Prot- 
estant. At  the  hour  for  opening  the  school 
in  the  morning  the  children  took  their  scats 
very  quietly.  The  teacher  sitting,  said,  "I 
always  ask  God  to  help  me  teach.  Your 
mothers  have  taught  you  to  pray.  If  we 
should  all  speak  aloud  it  would  be  coo- 
fusing.  So  we  will  all  bow  our  heads  and 
think  what  we  wish  God  would  do  for  us," 
All  bowed  their  heads  and  remained  in 
perfect  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the 
teacher  said,  "  Now  we  are  ready  to  begin 
our  work." 

A  more  impressive  scene  I  have  never 
witnessed.  The  day's  work  could  not  have 
been  better  begun. 


CONSIDER  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


A  WOMAN  of  education  said  to  me  the 
oUier  day:  "I  wouldn't  be  a  school 
teacher  for  the  world."  Knowing  her  well 
enough  to  banter,  I  replied :  "  You  mean 
you  couldn't  be  a  school  teacher  for  the 
world."  She  regarded  me  a  moment 
thoughtfully  and  then  said:  "You  are  right 
I  know  my  limitations." 

At  that  moment  bein?  of  an  analytic 
turn  of  mind,  I  pursued  the  subject  I  had 
known  this  woman  for  years  and  I  knew 
that  she  was  the  average  American  wo- 
man  in  characteristics  and  disposition.  No 
average  American  woman  can  be  a  schod 
teacher — a  successful  school  te^cher. 

"  Now  then,"  said  I,  "  since  we  are  de- 
cided that  you  would  not  and  could  not  be 
a  school  teacher  because  of  obvious  limita- 
tions, let  us  see  just  what  those  limitations 
are.  Tell  me  the  reason  or  reasons  why 
you  could  not  be  a  school  teacher." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "you  tell  me.  Yoa 
seem  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  me 
than  I  do  myself.  I  suppose  my  chief  fault 
is  insufficient  education." 
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"You  are  wrong  there,"  I  answered. 
*'You  speak  four  languages.  That  ought 
to  bar  you  at  the  start.  You  have  too 
much  education — too  much  education  of  the 
wrong  kind  and  not  enough  of  the  right 
kind." 

"  What  is  the  right  kind?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  enumerate  briefly 
the  main  reasons  why  you  could  not  be  a 
school  teacher  and  you  can  make  your  de- 
ductions afterward." 

We  were  old  friends  and  I  knew  she 
would  not  be  offended  at  my  pointing  out  to 
her  her  self-admitted  limitations. 

"You  have  not  enough  patience,"  I 
l)egan. 

"Very  true." 

"  You  have  not  enough  tact." 

"Right  again." 

"You  have  not  enough  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

"  You  have  not  enough  foresight. 

"You  have  not  enough  every-day  com- 
mon sense. 

"  You  have  no  knowledge  of  how  to  gain 
the  love  and  confidence  of  children,  which 
is  virtually  the  chief  requisite.  That's  what 
society  has  done  for  you. 

"  You  have  not  enough  energy  and  push. 

"  You  have  not  enough  sympathy. 

"You  have  not  enough  grit  and  stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

"You  have  not  enough  judgment." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

"Those  are  the  main  points,"  I  replied. 
"There  are  others,  but  those  cover  your 
lack  pretty  thoroughly." 

"And  does  every  school  teacher  have  to 
have  all  of  those  qualities  to  be  successful 
in  her  work?" 

"Every  successful  school  teacher  must 
have  every  one  of  those  qualities  and  more, 
too,"  I  replied.  "  Patience,  tact,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  foresight,  common-sense, 
magnetism,  energy,  push,  stick-to-it-iveness, 
grit,  judgment — all  are  contained  in  the 
make-up  of  a  teacher.  That  is  why  so  few 
women  can  be  school  teachers  and  be  suc- 
t:cssful." 

Every  word  that  I  said  to  this  woman  I 
liave  repeated  here  for  your  consideration. 
I  want  you  to  think  with  me  for  a  moment 
of  the  work  of  these  women  (I  say  women, 
taking  them  as  a  class,  for  there  are  com- 
paratively few  men  teachers  except  in  large 
cities).  Some  one  has  said  that  "the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world." 
That  is  undoubtedlv  true  in  many  senses, 
Ijut  I  want  to  put  myself  on  record  right 
^ere  as  paraphrasing  that  old  proverb  to 
read:  "The  hand  that  holds  the  grammar 
^«nj  the  world." 


If  you  have  never  thought  of  this,  go 
with  me  for  a  moment  out  into  business 
life,  bump  elbows  with  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  day,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  great  majority  speak  and  spell  cor- 
rectly. Who  must  they  thank  for  this — ^the 
groundwork  for  earning  their  money?  I 
say  to  you  that  it  is  the  school  teacher. 

We  have  to  thank  our  mothers  and  our 
fathers  for  our  training,  our  good  character- 
istics, our  principles,  our  love  of  square- 
ness and  of  duty — ^in  fact,  for  those  things 
that  make  of  us  in  turn,  when  youth  has  de- 
parted, good  mothers  and  good  fathers. 
We  have  to  thank  our  parents  for  that  in 
the  main,  although  even  in  these  things  we 
owe  much  to  the  school  teachers  of  our 
childhood. 

And  in  the  imparting  of  this  knowledge, 
this  building  up  of  principle  in  girls  and 
boys,  the  school  teacher's  life  is  one  to 
inspire  admiration  but  not  envy.  Frankly 
I  could  not  be  a  school  teacher  myself,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  some  of  the  requisites 
pointed  out  to  my  friend  in  our  conversa- 
tion. I  am  an  ordinary,  average  person, 
and  to  be  a  school  teacher,  I  have  said  be- 
fore, one  must  be  far  above  the  average. 
Put  that  down  in  your  note  book,  mothers 
and  fathers — ^that  little  coined  phrase  of  my 
own:  "The  hand  that  holds  the  grammar 
runs  the  world." 

And  when  your  urchin  comes  home  to 
you  some  evening  and  bursts  in  with  red 
eyes  and  the  information  that  "  teacher  has 
fired  me  from  school "  stop  one  moment  be- 
fore you  pass  judgment — consider  the 
school  teacher.  It  is  your  offspring  who  is 
before  you,  humiliated  and  chagrined,  and 
your  first  impulse  is  to  flay  the  school 
teacher.  But  instead,  just  take  that  young 
worthy  by  the  ear,  march  him  back  to  his 
school  teacher,  hear  her  side  of  the  story  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  if  you  are  inclined  to 
be  fair  your  son  will  not  remain  "fired 
from  school "  for  very  long.  School  teach- 
ers have  hearts,  and  big  hearts,  too,  and 
they  are  quick  to  forgive — ^yes,  far  quicker 
than  are  you,  mothers.  In  just  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  when  the  boy 
is  "  fired  from  school "  the  boy  is  to  blame 
and  in  no  manner  the  poor  school  teacher. 

The  teacher  has  much  to  go  through  each 
day  she  lives,  and  in  return  for  it  she  im- 
parts nothing  but  good — good  in  the  les- 
sons— ^good  in  the  life — good  in  the  train- 
ing. School  teaching  is  a  calling — ^a  pro- 
fession— not  a  business.  Don't  forget  that. 
If  they  who  are  in  it  lived  the  life  for  a 
business  they  would  be  poor  business  people. 
For  there  is  not  sufficient  remuneration  in 
it  to  warrant  any  good  business  man  or 
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woman  giving  his  or  her  life  to  it.  Many 
teachers  of  schools  are  in  the  work  for  the 
love  of  it,  or  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
especially  qualified  to  administer  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  young  America. 
And  I  tell  you  they  have  a  hard  time. 

The  great  majority  of  them,  however, 
make  pleasures  of  their  hardships.  If  it 
were  not  so  they  could  not  stay  in  the  work. 
It  is  often  a  life  of  deprivations  at  the  best, 
the  only  compensation  being  the  knowledge 
of  a  task  and  duty  well  performed,  a  love 
of  children  gained  and  held,  and  the  respect 
of  a  communitv  at  one's  feet.  Therefore 
the  not  a  few  teachers  are  content  to  go 
through  their  daily  grind  and  toil  knowing 
that  at  the  end  of  years  rests  a  place  high 
up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a  few  men  to  be 
sure,  but  the  men  in  whose  hearts  they  wish 
to  have  a  place — the  men  whose  hearts  they 
helped  develop  when  those  men  were  boys. 
They  are  content,  for  in  the  kindness  of 
every  woman  to  her  child  they  know  they 
have  played  some  part.  Who  is  there 
among  you  who  passes  a  week  in  the  year 
without  for  a  moment  letting  your  thoughts 
travel  back  to  the  school  of  your  childhood 
and  the  woman  or  the  man  who  presided 
over  it?  These  school  teachers  pass  out  of 
our  lives  when  we  leave  them,  but  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  geography,  after  all.  Their 
faces  and  their  personalities  remain  with 
us  to  light  the  business  pathway  with  cheer- 
ing thoughts  of  the  school  days  agone. 

I  could  write  almost  an  essay  on  the 
school  teacher,  for  the  subject  brings  back 
to  me  some  of  the  dearest  recollections  of 
an  active  boyhood.  I  ponder  ofttimes, 
thinking  how  my  teachers  could  have  en- 
dured me  till  I  grew  up  and  out  of  their 
control.  I  sometimes  think  how  fortunate 
it  was  for  me  that  I  early  won  their  favor, 
else  some  of  my  pranks  no  doubt  would 
have  cut  my  education  short. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  what  the  school 
teacher  has  to  endure,  and  with  what  forti- 
tude she  endures  it.  Think  of  the  different 
kinds  of  children  she  deals  with,  and  deals 
with  them  not  as  you  and  I  deal  with  those 
about  us,  but  as  one  who  must  shape  lives. 
My  head  aches  when  I  think  what  a  horrible 
example  I  must  have  been.  And  I  was  not 
a  mean  boy — ^just  a  mischievous  one — ^per- 
haps a  little  more  mischievous  than  the 
average.  And  perhaps  after  all  the  mis- 
chievous child  is  the  easiest  to  deal  with. 
But  they  have  also  to  handle  mean  children, 
stubborn  children,  sarcastic  children,  cross 
children,  and  worst  and  most  trying  of  all 
"  sassy  kids."     It  is  remarkable  that  they 


can  stand  so  much,  but  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  warp  the  nature  of  a  teacher. 
To-day  she  goes  through  what  would  make 
you  or  me  unhappy  for  a  week.  To-mor- 
row she  comes  to  school  bright  and  friendly 
and  kindly  as  ever. 

How  well  I  remember  having  it  in  for 
Johnnie  Jones,  the  "Teacher's  Pet"  And 
one  day  when  she  was  out  of  the  room  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  erase  some  mathe- 
matics from  the  blackboard  and  inscribe 
thereon  the  touching  fact  that  Johnnie  oc- 
cupied that  enviable  position.  Johnnie  saw 
me,  too,  and  I  meant  that  he  should.  When 
my  dear  teacher  returned  she  glanced  at 
the  blackboard  and  seated  herself  at  her 
little  desk.  Even  then  I  was  a  student  of 
human  nature,  and  I  watched  the  wrinkles 
about  her  mouth,  knowing  that  she  had 
been  angrier.  Then  quietly  taking  her 
pointer  and  indicating  the  inscription  she 
asked:  "Who  did  it?"  Inwardly  she 
prayed  that  no  one  would  tell  her. 
Strangely  enough  she  looked  directly  into 
my  eyes^ 

But  at  that  moment  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  elm  branches  outside  claimed  the 
attention  of  my  optics,  though  I  became 
dimly  conscious  that  Johnnie  Jones,  on  the 
front  bench,  was  valiantly  wig-wagging  his 
arm  in  an  effort  to  draw  her  attention. 
She  tried  to  look  over  him,  but  it  was  pain- 
fully apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
that  Johnnie's  desperate  efforts  would  flag 
a  man-of-war.  Therefore  she  had  to  no- 
tice him.  She  turned  so  suddently  upon 
him  that  it  took  away  his  breath : 

"Johnnie  Jones  did  you  do  it?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  N-n-no— no-marm,"  faltered  Johnnie, 
"but— but— " 

"Then  put  your  hand  down,"  she  thun- 
dered, and  I  never  knew  her  to  speak  in 
harsher  tone.  But  she  was  an  "awfuK 
good  guesser,  for  she  turned  sweetly  to  mc 
and  said: 

"  George,  would  you  mind  erasing  the 
blackboard  for  me  ?  " 

As  I  erased  the  board  my  conscience 
smote  me,  for  she  had  been  kind  about  it 
and  I  felt  almost  like  confessing— though 
I  knew  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary.  I 
erased  all  but  the  crayon  portrait  of 
Johnnie,  which  I  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
make.  Then  I  turned  to  her  and  remarked: 
"  I  can't  rub  out  that  art  work,  for  it  took 
me  quite  a  while  to  draw  Johnnie."  Bat 
her  ear  toward  me  was  unhearing,  and  re- 
luctantly I  rubbed  it  out. 

This  is  only  an  incident,  and  I  cite  it  to 
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show  what  a  diplomat  a  school  teacher  may 
be.  I  confess  that  under  this  teacher  the 
title  of  "teacher's  pet"  might  have  been 
bestowed  on  me  without  widely  missing  the 
mark;  but  none  of  the  boys,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  ever  dared  to  bestow  it. 

It  would  take  chapters  for  me  to  write  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  school  teacher, 
and  this  is  intended  only  as  a  brief  sketch, 
a  short  summing  up  of  her  virtues,  a  re- 
minder to  mothers  and  fathers.  We  give 
to  the  parents  first  place  in  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children;  Occasionally  they  assist 
in  the  education.  But  the  school  teacher's 
work  concerns  the  moulding  of  both  brain 
and  manners,  and  to  her  belongs  at  least 
half  the  credit  for  the  development  that 
brings  success  in  after-life. 

And  greater  even  than  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  it  is  primarily  the  school  teacher  who 
is  responsible  for  the  love  of  country  and 
the  love  of  flag  in  her  boys  and  girls. 
Patriotism  is  bred  in  the  schools — ^not  in 
the  homes.  You,  mothers,  are  inclined  to 
forget  about  the  flag.  There  is  too  much 
baking  and  ironing  to  be  done.  But  the 
school  teacher  makes  the  doctrine  of 
patriotism  part  of  her  life.  Her  creed  is 
"The  Bible  and  the  Flag  and  the  Gram- 
mar" and  she  makes  it  the  creed  of  her 
little  ones.  In  truth,  "  the  hand  that  holds 
the  grammar  runs  the  world." — Editor 
Twentieth  Century  Review. 


AN   INDIAN   BURIAL. 

Wah-wah-to-see  was  an  old  man.  An 
authentic  date  of  his  birth  seems  difficult  to 
find  but  his  colleagues  and  members  of  his 
band  say  he  was  nearly  eighty.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  blind.  Aside  from  the 
blindness  he  was  of  robust  physique.  His 
last  illness  was  of  but  a  few  days'  duration 
and  he  died  recently.  In  company  with 
Rev.  D.  McMasters  we  visited  the  reserva- 
tion and  paid  our  respects  to  the  remains  as 
they  lay  in  state  and  attended  the  burial 
service.  We  were  the  only  white  persons 
present. 

After  his  death  the  body  of  Wah-wah- 
to-see  was  properly  dressed  and  taken  to 
the  council  lodge.  A  rude  bier  had  been 
constructed  by  stretching  a  blanket  over 
poles  and  covering  all  with  a  piece  of  bright 
new  matting.  On  this  the  body  lay,  the 
foot  of  the  bier  resting  on  the  ground,  the 
head  raised  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet 
and  resting  against  the  platform  that  is 
built  about  the  interior  of  all  the  lodges. 


It  was  here  the  watch  of  the  night  before 
had  been  kept  by  the  older  men  of  the  tribe. 
Black  Cloud  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
It  was  he  who  sat  near  the  head  of  the 
bier  and  when  we  came  unwrapped  the  re- 
mains, exposing  the  head  and  shoulders  for 
our  inspection.  By  some  process  of  pres- 
ervation unknown  to  us  the  old  councillor 
looked  quite  as  though  he  had  just  fallen 
asleep.  Soon  after  we  came  the  funeral 
cortege  went  with  the  body  to  the  burial 
grounds,  up  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
river  and  the  Indian  lands.  A  grave  had 
been  prepared  and  a  rough  coffin  made 
ready  to  receive  the  remains. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  Wah- 
wah-to-see  was  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
his  face  to  the  setting  sun.  The  grave  was 
just  deep  enough  for  the^  top  of  the  head  to 
come  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  His  cloth- 
ing was  rolled  back  so  that  the  head  and 
breast  were  bare.  In  the  coffin  was  placed 
a  bottle  of  water,  vessels  containing  provi- 
sions, the  beads  and  other  personal  trap- 
pings of  the  dead  and  many  articles  besides. 
A  cover  was  placed  over  that  part  of  the 
coffin  that  held  the  lower  extremities  and  a 
board  fitted  across  the  top  to  shield  the 
head.  There  in  the  open  grave  with  the 
bare  head  and  breast,  facing  the  west  and 
looking  much  like  a  warrior  in  repose,  sat 
Wah-wah-to-see  while  old  man  Wa-pellu-ka 
delivered  the  address.  During  all  the  ser- 
vices Black  Cloud  waved  a  huge  eagle  wing 
back  and  forth  above  the  grave.  Through- 
out the  address  the  orator  kept  sprinkling 
holy  tobacco  in  the  grave  and  at  its  close  all 
those  present  passed  about  and  deposited 
portions  of  the  fragrant  herb  in  the  coffin. 
Following  the  old  custom  a  dog  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  grave,  a  young  Indian  taking  it 
to  a  spot  near  the  head  of  the  grave  and 
killing  it  with  a  blow  from  a  green  oak  club. 
It  was  throttled  that  it  might  not  maki  an 
outcry. 

And  there  sits  Wah-wah-to-see.  Breast 
bare,  head  erect,  facing  the  west  from 
whence  beckons  the  Ke-chee-Can-i-to  of  the 
Indian.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence 
in  the  councils  of  his  tribe.  He  was  one 
of  those  Musquakies  who  held  to  the  In- 
dian traditions,  the  Indian  religion,  the  In- 
dian life.  He  was  hospitable  and  friendly, 
but  Indian  through  and  through.  We  have 
gone  to  his  lodge  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
though  blind  he  called  us  by  name  at  the 
first  word  we  uttered.  He  was  the  umpire 
in  many  a  warm  dispute  in  the  tribe  and  his 
decisions  were  always  considered  just. — 
Tama  City  News. 
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WHAT   BURBANK   IS    DOING. 


BY    GEORGE    WHARTON    JAMES. 

THERE  is  no  wizardry  in  his  achieve- 
ments. Yet  to  accompany  him  to  his 
cactus  patch  and  there  see  the  great,  heavy- 
leaved  desert  plant,  so  covered  with  fierce 
thorns  that  even  to  stand  near  it  makes 
one  squirm,  and  then  to  follow  step  by  step, 
where  in  different  sections  he  shows  the 
cactus  slowly  losing  its  thorns,  until  you 
stand  before  a  group  into  which  he  sud- 
denly dives  headlong,  taking  the  great 
leaves  and  rubbing  his  face  and  hands 
against  them — this  does  seem  like  magic. 

It  is  even  more  pleasing  and  equally 
surprising  to  sit  at  his  table  and  have 
served  to  you  the  fruit  of  this  same  cactus 
— the  prickly  pear  of  the  Indian— but 
wholly  free  from  thorns  and  changed  from 
the  tasteless,  fibrous,  seedy  fruit  to  a  richly- 
flavored,  juicy,  delicious  table  luxury. 

In  his  garden  not  far  from  the  cactus 
patch  is  his  wonderful  crimson  rhubarb. 
Here  is  the  popular  pie  plant,  with  stalks 
two  inches  thick,  and  growing  all  the  time, 
winter  and  summer,  so  that  the  ubiquitous 
pie  may  be  made  fresh  from  the  garden 
all  the  year  around. 

Are  you  interested  in  flowers?  Then 
come  and  look  at  these  gorgeous  and  splen- 
did creations.  Here  are  poppies,  bed  after 
bed  of  them,  all  under  test.  This  last  bed 
is  about  fifty  feet  square,  and  there  are 
about  two  thousand  plants  in  it.  Here  are 
poppies  the  like  of  which  were  never  seen 
before  since  the  world  began — hybrids,  the 
results  of  crossings  upon  which  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  has  been  working  for  years.  There 
are  no  two  alike.  The  leaves  are  wonder- 
fully diverse,  and  the  whole  foliage  and 
blossoms  bewilder  us  by  their  strange  di- 
versity. Some  of  these  poppies  are  vast  in 
size.  Seven  of  them  placed  side  by  side 
vertically  are  as  tall  as  a  tall  man,  eight  as 
high  as  a  giant,  and  one  could  hide  com- 
pletely behind  a  dozen  of  them.  In  color 
they  are  a  mass  of  crimson  and  black  and 
white,  with  many  intermediate  Mendings, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  poppy,  which 
blossoms  only  for  two  or  three  weeks,  these 
are  perennials  and  flower  all  the  time. 

The  amaryllis  also  shows  the  marvelous 
life  power  of  his  work.  In  a  few  years  he 
has  developed  it  from  a  small  flower  with 
a  few  inches  of  breadth  to  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  every  shade  of  crimson, 
pink  or  scarlet,  and  many  astonishing  com- 
binations of  color.  But  to  do  this  the  whole 
plant — bulb,  stem  and  leaves — had  to  be 
changed.  It  seems  like  magic  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  see  the  gradual  transforma- 


tion of  a  small  bulb  to  one  four  times  its 
size  and  five  or  more  times  its  weight  and 
with  its  power  of  multiplication  increased 
eight  to  ten  fold.  To  watch  the  develop- 
ment or  creation  of  a  new  stem  is  equally 
magical.  The  old  amaryllis  stem  could 
never  have  held  these  large  new  flowers, 
so  a  stocky,  strong,  low  stem  was  created. 

Burbank  has  taken  the  lily  and  worked 
wonders  with  it.  I  have  stood  side  by  side 
with  him  looking  at  a  bed  of  lilies  upon 
which  he  had  worked  for  twenty-six  years. 
"You  are  looking  with  me  upon  flowers 
that  the  eye  of  man  has  never  seen  bef ore.** 
And  then  one  by  one  he  tenderly  touched 
a  score  or  more  of  them,  calling  attention 
to  their  wonderful  colorings,  differences  in 
size,  leafage,  etc. 

His  achievements  with  the  daisy  arc  more 
fascinating  than  a  fairy  tale.  From  Eng- 
land, Japan,  Germany,  Australia — every- 
where that  daisies  grew — ^he  got  seeds  of 
the  best  varieties,  not  a  few  but  hundreds, 
thousands.  These  were  carefully  planted 
and  watched.  They  were  all  goings  to  be 
slain,  but  out  of  their  death  was  to  come 
a  new  daisy,  larger,  more  beautiful,  more 
hardy,  and  that  would  flower  in  every 
climate  perennially.  The  result  was  his 
Shasta  daisy,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  ever  seen— of  clear,  brilliant  white, 
great  size,  the  centre  of  pure  yellow  resting 
upon  slender  yet  strong  stems.  Ten  thon- 
sand  seeds  required  for  this  one  experi- 
ment ?  Yes,  and  often  the  ten  thousand  be- 
come fifty  or  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
thousand  before  he  gets  what  he  wants. 

It  is  this  large  dealing  that  has  differ- 
entiated Mr.  Burbank's  plans  from  those  of 
other  men.  He  speedily  learned  that  great 
results  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  inade- 
quate methods.  The  ten  thousand  daisy 
seeds  were  only  a  starter.  Millions  and 
millions  of  daisies  were  grown  from  these 
seeds,  and  it  was  only  after  the  experiments 
were  completed  and  the  habits  of  the  Shasta 
permanently  fixed  that  the  experimental 
plants  were  destroyed. 

In  vegetables  he  has  produced  equally 
wonderful  results.  As  elsewhere  related, 
the  potato  that  bears  his  name  "wsls  his 
first  achievement.  Tomatoes,  forage  plants, 
sugar  beets  have  felt  his  magic  touch  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  the  world. 

In  fruits  his  labors  are  startling.  He  has 
made  a  giant  plum,  rich  and  delicious  in 
flavor,  juicy,  hardy,  a  prolific  bearer,  and 
the  largest  known;  his  prune  is  full  of 
sugar,  larger,  earlier  and  more  productive 
than  the  best  of  the  old  varieties.  He 
wedded  the  plum  and  the  apricot  and  has 
given    to   the    world    the    plumcot,    which 
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combines  the  hardiness  of  the  plum  with 
the  rich  deliciousness  of  the  apricot. 

The  same  process  has  given  us  a  quince 
wth  the  flavor  of  the  pineapple,  thus  in- 
creasing the  fruit  value  of  the  former.  He 
is  working  on  the  blackberry,  and  we  shall 
ultimately  receive  at  his  hands  a  large,  rich, 
luscious  berry,  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  almost  seedless,  with  thomless 
bushes  and  a  flavor  rich  and  delicate.  On 
his  proving  grounds  experiments  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  going  on  all 
the  time,  some  of  them  not  completed, 
though  they  were  begun  twenty  and  even 
thirty  years  ago. 

Luther  Burbank's  early  life  in  California 
was  attended  by  many  hard  experiences. 
He  was  very  poor,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
any  work  that  came  to  hand.  He  cleaned 
out  chicken  coops,  helped  in  market  gardens, 
got  an  odd  job  here  and  another  there, 
passed  through  a  very  severe  illness,  went 
on  the  tramp  for  work,  until  finally  he 
ijvas  able  to  start  a  little  nursery  on  his  own 
account 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  did  something  that 
made  those  who  knew  about  it  look  at  him. 
An  order  came  for  20,000  young  prune 
trees.  Could  he  fill  it  in  nine  months  ?  He 
hadn't  a  prune  tree  on  his  place,  and  how 
was  he  going  to  supply  20,000  in  nine 
months?  He  got  together  all  the  men  and 
boys  he  could  find  to  plant  almonds  for 
him.  They  grow  rapidly.  When  they  were 
ready  he  had  20,000  prune  buds  ready  for 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  prunes  were 
budded  into  the  growing  almonds,  and  be- 
fore the  time  was  up  the  trees  were  de- 
livered to  the  delighted  ranchman.  And  I 
have  seen  these  20,000  prune  trees.  They 
are  growing  to-day,  and  it  is  really  one  of 
the  finest  orchards  in  California. 

Before  he  disposed  of  his  business  his 
returns  were  $10,000  a  year.  Then  he  sold 
out.  What  for?  To  rest?  To  take  a 
holiday  trip?  No!  Now  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  whole  life  to  the  experiments  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  for  years. 

But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  of  all  his- 
tory that  the  dreamer  and  experimenter  is 
seldom  a  money-maker.  So  it  was  with 
Burbank.  His  experiments  were  costly. 
Soon  his  interest  money  was  all  gone.  He 
began  to  use  up  the  principal.  Year  after 
year  he  worked  on,  now  and  again  letting 
the  world  know  of  some  new  discovery. 
His  fortune  began  to  dwindle,  yet  he  never 
faltered.  He  determined  to  keep  on  as  long 
as  his  money  held  out,  and  then  said  he 
in  talking  to  me  of  this  period; 

"I  was  willing  to  begin  over  again  if 
I  had  to.  I  felt  sure  I  could  earn  enough 
to  live  on,  and  if  not — ^if  I  had  grown  too 


old  and  feeble.  Providence  would  see  that 
I  was  cared  for  in  some  way  or  other." 

In  his  method  of  working  Burbank  is 
quick  and  decided.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  with  him  during  one  morning  in  his 
proving  ground  at  Sevastopol,  some  seven 
miles  from  his  home.  Row  after  row  of 
young  plum  trees,  covered  with  fruit,  stood 
before  us.  Two  assistants  were  with  us, 
one  with  a  handful  of  brown  or  black 
ones. 

"These  are  all  grown  from  the  same 
seed.  Now  see  how  they  differ."  He 
picked  a  few  plums  from  the  first  tree. 
Rapidly  he  looked  at  one,  carefully  tasted 
it  and  said,  "Kill."  "I  had  scarcely  got 
my  teeth  into  the  first  plum  when  he  was 
on  to  the  next  tree,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  with  a  rapidity  that  was  simply 
astounding.  His  keen  eyes,  trained  to  sci- 
entific accuracy,  saw  at  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  one  glance  all  the  attributes  of  the 
tree.  One  taste  satisfied  him  as  to  texture, 
juciness  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  thus, 
almost  in  a  moment,  he  had  decided  whether 
that  tree  was  worth  keeping  for  further 
experimentation  or  was  to  go  to  the  bonfire. 

Almost  as  fast  as  I  can  write  it  the 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  "kill,"  "keep," 
"keep,"  "kill,"  "kill,"  "keep."  The  at- 
tendants followed  and  put  on  the  white  or 
black  strings  which  donated  the  fate  of  the 
particular  tree. 

A  little  history  of  the  very  beginning  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  labors  is  sure  to  be  interest- 
ing to  those  who  like  to  know  how  the 
primary  idea  of  great  achievements  was 
born.  He  was  but  a  mere  lad  in  New  Eng- 
land when  the  first  thoughts  of  plant  de- 
velopment and  improvement  came  to  him. 
He  saw  that  all  the  apples  on  the  same 
tree  were  not  exactly  the  same  in  size, 
color,  shape,  juiciness,  flavor,  or  fibre. 

He  gathered  from  one  rose  bush  roses 
that,  while  of  the  same  species,  were  larger, 
smaller,  redder,  paler  in  tint,  more  fragrant, 
less  fragrant,  than  others  on  the  same  bush. 
Potatoes  in  the  same  hill  were  of  differing 
sizes  and  quality  and  flavor,  and  so  on. 
This  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  if,  by 
selection  or  cross-fertilization,  these  better 
fruits  or  flowers  could  be  stimulated  the 
whole  product  would  be  improved. 

While  these  thoughts  were  bubbling  in 
his  brain  he  was  a  market  gardener  and 
was  growing  potatoes,  and  he  saw  that  out 
of  a  batch  of  potatoes  in  his  field  there  was 
but  one  which  bore  a  seed  ball.  He  de- 
cided to  experiment  with  the  seeds. 

When  he  came  to  pick  the  ball  it  was 
gone.  In  despair  he  was  about  to  go  away 
and  give  up  when  he  decided  to  make  a 
search  for  it.     Soon  to  his  delight  he  found 
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it  where,  doubtless,  some  wandering  dog 
had  knocked  it  as  he  rushed  through  the 
garden. 

The  experiments  began  and  soon  de- 
veloped the  new  world-renowned  Burbank 
potato,  from  which  millions  have  been  made 
and  which  has  given  cheaper  and  better 
potatoes  to  the  world.  Yet  he  sold  it  to  a 
local  seedsman  for  $150. 

That  was  his  start,  and  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age.  Then  a  sunstroke 
made  a  partial  invalid  of  him,  and  all  his 
life  seemed  to  be  changed.  For  his  health 
he  was  shipped  off  to  California,  and  here 
he  had  battles  and  struggles  that  would  have 
daunted  and  discouraged  any  but  the  most 
determined  and  sincere. 

To  most  people  Burbank  appears  shy  and 
reserved,  almost  to  diffidence  and  timidity. 
He  is  shrinking  in  a  sense,  but  let  ques- 
tions be  put  to  him  about  his  work  or  his 
thought  and  his  answers  are  as  clear,  sharp 
and  decisive  as  those  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  There  is  no  aggressiveness  or  self- 
aggressiveness,  but  a  definiteness  and  clarity 
that  show  he  has  thought  long  and  deeply 
and  come  to  all  his  conclusions  for  himself, 
yet  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  boy. — The  Circle. 


RIGHT  TEACHER  WANTED. 


BERKS  County  is  fortunate  in  having 
as  a  County  Superintendent  of  schools 
a  man  who  combines  unusual  foresight 
with  healthy  aggressiveness,  a  man  who 
joins  a  valuable  experience  to  a  strong 
executive  ability.  Years  ago  he  recognized 
the  material  and  mental  wastes  incurred  in 
the  management  of  the  average,  one- 
roomed  district  school.  And  when  educa- 
tors, west  and  east,  urged  a  reconstruction 
of  the  country  or  rural  school  system  he, 
among  the  first,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, advocated  such  a  new  type  of  a  school 
as  would  reflect  the  life  and  activities  of 
those  who  supported  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  baffles  contradiction  that 
practically  every  institution  of  learning 
tries  to  ape,  in  matter  and  in  manner,  the 
educational  life  and  ideals  of  those  institu- 
tions just  above  it.  The  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  who  have  had  a  college 
training  are  too  prone  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  which  they  did  in  college,  forgetful 
of  the  differences  in  development  of  the 
students.  In  many  ways  the  college-bred 
men  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  reflect  the  life 
of  their  alma  mater  in  their  teaching.  The 
typical  eastern  college  is  next  to  stagnant 
in  its  conservatism.  It  is  dominated  by  the 
ideals  of  the  past.     It  is  narcotized  by  a 


monastic  anesthesia.  It  exists  on  the  fan- 
cied assumption  that  the  vast  majority  of 
its  graduates  will  somehow  or  other  enter 
one  of  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
perfectly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  more 
teach  than  either  preach,  plead  at  the  bar, 
or  become  practitioners.  Superintendent 
Rapp  writes  that  the  poorest  apology  for  a 
teacher  he  ever  saw  was  one  of  these! 

More  valuable  than  expensive  equipment, 
more  desirable  than  good  text-books,  is  a 
capable  teacher,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
drawbacks  to  the  new  type  of  school  al- 
ready referred  to  is  the  unwillingness  of 
our  colleges  to  develop  the  right  land  of  a 
teacher.  If  our  eastern  colleges  would  look 
abroad  less  for  their  ideals  and  learn  a 
needed  lesson  from  the  solid  Americanism 
of  the  institutions  of  the  middle-west— the 
schools  to  which  President  Roose.velt  paid 
such  a  deserved  compliment  recently— they 
would  be  of  much  greater  service  to  the 
cause  of  general  education.  Out  west  the 
farmers  believe  in  a  college  training  be- 
cause the  boy  on  graduating  becomes  a 
better  farmer,  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  most 
independent  of  all  occupations,  he  leads  a 
life  that  is  wholesome  and  becomes  a  useful 
citizen. 

An  agricultural  school  for  an  agricul- 
tural district  I  In  such  a  school  there  dare 
not  be  any  diminution  of  interest  in  the 
fundamental  studies.  The  child  must  read 
well,  he  must  be  saturated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government,  he  must  be 
able  to  perform  his  part  as  an  economic 
unit. 

The  agricultural  school  which  Professor 
Rapp  is  working  for  means  a  more  eco- 
nomic school,  a  more  representative  school, 
and  one  which  will  give  the  country  boy 
better  opportunities  for  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  materials  that  affect  his  liffr- 
soil,  plants,  animals,  industrial  products, 
etc.,  and  it  will  give  him  that  joy  in  thdr 
manipulation  which  is  bom  of  intelligent 
study. 

The  colleges  are  not  the  only  institutions 
which  have  a  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
although,  because  of  their  lengthened  terms 
and  opportunities  for  advanced  study,  they 
should  bear  not  a  little  of  it.  The  State 
Normal  Schools  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, on  the  average,  teachers  of  as  high 
qualifications  as  those  sent  out  by  the 
higher  institutions.  They  have,  ncverth^ 
less,  their  part  of  the  work  to  perform,  and 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the  sec- 
ondary and  professional  schools  of  the  mid- 
dle-west can  teach  the  like  schools  of  the 
east  many  practical  lessons. 

If  one  takes  the  biological  equipment  of 
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a  school  as  a  test  of  the  attention  paid  to 
agricultural  topics,  we  find  on  the  question 
of  microscopes  that  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  west  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  east.  The  High  Schools  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  Rapids  have  each  twenty  compound 
microscopes.  The  Normal  Schools  of  Illi- 
nois are  equipped  individually  with  thirty- 
five  microscopes.  The  seven  in  Minnesota 
average  about  the  same  number.  The  one 
in  Iowa  has  forty.  What  are  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Normals  doing  to  supply  the  new 
type  of  teacher?  One  is  apt  to  see  the 
mote  in  his  brother's  eye  before  he  detects 
the  beam  in  his  own !  Let  others  criticize. 
— Normal  Vidette, 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 


THE  physical  geography  of  the  year 
prior  to  1895  was  fragmentary  and 
unorganized.  The  now  famous  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  called  for  a  radical 
reform.  The  schools  endorsed  that  report 
Text-book  makers  quickly  adopted  the  new 
idea,  and  a  new  type  of  physical  geography 
gradually  came  into  use.  This  new  phys- 
ical geography  was  really  physiography.  It 
laid  practically  the  whole  emphasis  on  the 
classification  and  description  of  forms  of 
land,  upon  meteorology  and  dynamic  proc- 
esses generally.  It  is  very  closely  related 
to  dynamic  geology. 

The  most  widely  used  of  the  early  re- 
formed text-books  scarcely  referred  to 
man's  relation  to  any  of  these  land  forms 
which  were  described.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  a  very  earthy  science.  Man  was  left 
out.  The  making  of  mountains,  their  de- 
nudation, the  various  kinds  of  mountains — 
all  these  matters  were  described,  but  the 
mighty  influence  of  mountains  in  human 
affairs  was  not  touched  upon.  This  kind 
of  geography  does  not  seem  to  regard  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,  but,  rather,  as 
an  uninhabited  globe,  the  seat  of  physical, 
hut  not  of  human  forces.  It  is  physiog- 
raphy, not  geography. 

In  these  same  years  the  laboratory  meth- 
od in  the  teaching  of  science  in  secondary 
schools  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Labo- 
ratory work  was  regarded  as  the  right 
thing.  Consequently,  it  was  reasoned,  the 
laboratory  method  ought  to  be  applied  to 
physical  geography.  I  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing that,  if  the  exact  truth  could  be  known, 
we  should  find  that  much  of  the  indoor 
laboratory  work  in  physical  geography  was 
introduced,  not  so  much  because  teachers 
actually  felt  the  need  of  laboratory  exer- 


cises to  add  clearness  to  the  study,  as  be- 
cause they  felt  that,  somehow,  a  science 
because  it  is  a  science  ought  to  be  taught 
with  laboratory  experiments.  Suitable  ex- 
ercises had  to  be  devised.  Laboratory 
manuals  of  all  degrees  of  merit  were  pub- 
lished. I  believe  that  it  is  the  private, 
though  perhaps  not  the  publicly  expressed, 
opinion  of  our  experienced  teachers  of 
physical  geography  that  the  study  is  not 
lending  itself  readily  to  the  laboratory  idea. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  about  the 
only  laboratory  is  the  field.  Without  a 
doubt  there  are  profitable  laboratory  exer- 
cises to  be  done  indoors ;  the  possible  danger 
lies  in  bringing  in  kinds  or  work  which  are 
not  profitable,  all  things  considered. 

It  is  quite  the  common  practice,  in- 
schools  where  physical  geography  is  seri- 
ously taught,  to  give  one  year  of  daily 
recitations  to  it.  If  this  allotment  of  time 
be  granted,  then  the  question  arises.  What 
shall  that  year  of  study  consist  of?  The 
following  considerations  will  help  in  ar- 
riving at  the  answer:  (i)  That  not  one 
high  school  student  in  5,000  will  become 
an  expert  geographer  and  this  one  will  go 
to  college  anyway.  (2)  Very  few  will  be- 
come teachers  of  either  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  geography  without  further 
study  in  a  normal  school  or  college.  More- 
over, not  one  person  in  25  who  enter  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  ever  becomes  a 
teacher  at  all.  Manifestly  the  high  school 
course  in  geography  need  not  be  shaped 
primarily  to  fit  the  needs  of  future  teachers, 
though  this  may  enter  as  a  consideration. 
The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  study  geography  in  the  secondary 
schools,  other  than  normal  schools,  are  to 
become  the  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
salaried  employees,  home  makers,  profes- 
sional or  business  men  and  women.  It 
seems  only  reasonable,  then,  to  decide  that 
the  course  in  geography  ought  to  be  planned 
with  our  chief  thought  for  the  interests  of 
that  great  majority  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  domestic,  social,  civic,  and 
business  affairs.  Considering  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  view,  I  would  suggest 
the  following:  (i)  That  the  basis  of  the 
high  school  course  in  geography  should  be 
physical  geography  with  the  elimination  of 
many  details  now  found  in  the  text-books; 
this  study  of  physical  geography  to  be 
covered  in  about  one  half  year.  (2)  That 
the  second  half  year  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  life  relations,  largely  human  relations, 
and  involving  a  considerable  commercial 
geography. 

By  a  judicious  sifting  of  what  is  really 
worth  studying  seriously,  from  that  which 
is  merely  worth  a  thoughtful  reading,  any 
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one  of  the  good  text-books  in  physical  geog- 
raphy can  be  covered  in  half  a  year.  If 
much  of  this  is  soon  forgotten,  as  it  will  be, 
there  is  no  harm  done. 

Text-books  in  physical  geography,  the 
things  that  largely  govern  our  school 
courses,  are  undergoing  beneficial  changes. 
The  changes  ought  to  go  on  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  as  they  unquestionably 
will.  For  example,  one  of  the  newest  of 
the  text-books  g^ves  30  pages  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  following  kinds  of  plains: 
Marine  plains,  lake  plains,  stream  plains, 
waste  plains,  wave-cut  plains,  peneplains, 
and  volcanic  plains.  It  gives  28  pages  to 
playa  lakes,  lava  dam  lakes,  crater  lakes, 
glacial  lakes,  delta  basins  and  lakes,  land- 
slide lakes,  coulee  lakes,  and  lakes  without 
outlets.  To  "The  Importance  of  Lakes  in 
Human  Affairs,"  it  gives  about  half  a  page. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  of  these  varieties  of  plains 
and  lakes  is  at  all  necessary.  Only  special- 
ists profess  to  know  such  details.  The 
author  of  the  book  has  adopted  a  wiser 
plan  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
mountains.  Here  he  has  given  half  of  the 
space  to  a  chapter  on  "  The  Influences  and 
Resources  of  Mountains."  In  this  topic  he 
has  broken  away  from  tradition,  and  has 
done  so  with  undoubted  gain. 

The  sweeping  change  in  the  character  of 
Professor  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography 
as  compared  with  his  earlier  books  is  signifi- 
cant. His  first  and  second  books,  written 
twelve  or  more  years  ago,  contain  prac- 
tically nothing  on  the  influences  which  phy- 
siographic and  climatic  factors  exert  upon 
the  life  and  activities  of  man.  The  last 
book,  written  some  five  years  ago,  contains 
in  nearly  every  chapter  a  brief  discussion 
of  human  relations.  He  gives  one  long 
chapter  to  the  topic,  "Man  and  Nature," 
and  another  to  the  "Physiography  of  the 
United  States,"  a  thoroughly  humanized 
chapter.  Fairbanks,  in  his  text-book  re- 
cently published,  gives  nearly  half  of  the 
book  to  a  discussion  of  the  "  Physiography 
of  the  United  States,"  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  life  relations.  This  is  a  for- 
ward step,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  others  in  the  same  direction. 

What  changes,  then,  seem  logical  and  de- 
sirable with  regard  to  secondary  school 
geography?  First,  a  pause;  a  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  Is  this  study 
really  a  laboratory  science  to  any  extent? 
Is  our  present  physical  geography,  with  its 
details  of  seven  kinds  of  plains,  eight  kinds 
of  lakes,  and  nine  kinds  of  mountains,  sane 
geography?  It  may  be  for  those  who  arq 
to  specialize  in  physiography  or  who  expect 
to  teach  it,  but  such  students  may  justly 


expect  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  in 
higher  schools.  The  secondary  school 
course  ought  to  be  built  on  broader  lines.  I 
believe  that  the  highest  service  that  geog- 
raphy can  do  for  the  class  of  students  whom 
we  are  considering,  will  be  performed  by 
making  it  a  more  broadly  cultured  stu<^ 
and  less  narrowly  scientific. 

Having  had  a  halfyear  of  physical  geog- 
raphy with  a  few  laboratory  exercises  and 
much  field  work,  if  field  work  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, I  should  then  like  to  have  the  course 
become  quite  largely  a  study  of  geographic 
influences:  a  few  selected  studies  of  the 
geographical  control  in  historical  events 
connected  with  our  own  country,  to  show 
the  relation  between  history  and  geography. 
Such  studies  are  found  in  Professor 
Brigham*s  "  Geographical  Influences  in 
American  History,"  or  in  greater  detail  in 
Miss  Semple's  "American  History  in  Its 
Geographic  Conditions."  I  should  like  to 
have  a  study  of  valleys  as  the  natural  high- 
ways of  exploration,  of  conquest,  of  travel, 
the  places  of  fertile  lands,  the  places  inhere 
people  choose  to  dwell,  where  cities  grow 
up,  where  wealth  will  accumulate  and  great 
industries  will  thrive.  A  study  of  moun- 
tains as  nature's  great  boundary  lines  of 
separation,  and  of  isolation,  the  barriers  to 
the  migration  of  plants  and  animals  and 
men,  the  last  refuge  of  vanquished  peoples, 
the  shelter  of  the  weaker  tribes  that  flee  to 
them  and  among  them  perhaps  grow  strong 
and  free  or,  cut  off  from  the  world,  live  on 
for  thousands  of  years,  as  have  the  Basque 
of  the  Pyrenees,  preserving  languages  and 
customs  which  perished  from  the  plains 
long,  long  ago. 

A  study  of  coast  line  and  its  influence 
upon  the  exploration  of  a  new  country,  and 
its  settlement ;  its  influence  through  harbors 
upon  the  location  of  commercial  cities,  the 
gateways  of  a  nation's  trade,  the  points 
where  the  sea  routes  and  land  routes  meet 
A  study  of  such  specific  cases  as  the  fiorded 
coast  of  Norway  and  the  evident  influence 
of  that  coast  in  producing  a  race  of  medi- 
aeval vikings,  and  the  best  sailors  of  the 
world's  modern  navies.  A  study  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  the  locating  of  cities 
and  their  growth,  to  the  localizing  and  the 
migration  of  certain  industries.  A  study  of 
the  more  evident  effects  of  social,  religious, 
and  racial  factors  upon  a  nation's  develop- 
ment or  lack  of  it.  Such  influences  are 
strikingly  shown  in  the  condition  of  China, 
India,  Turkey  and  Spain.  Such  studies  in 
a  secondary  school  are  necessarily  super- 
ficial, yet  they  are  stimulating  and  broaden- 
ing because  they  introduce  great  principles. 
They  open  one  of  the  doors  to  culture. 
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They  expand  the  range  of  interests  and 
widen  the  mental  horizon.  The  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  ancient  history  in  the 
secondary  school  is  superficial,  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly broadening  to  a  young  person. — 
School  Science, 


STORY   TELLING. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  the  writer  undertook 
to  teach  a  little  school  in  a  far-off 
seacoast  town.  The  little  village  was  on  a 
sandy  bluff  overlooking  the  sound  and  the 
sea.  Cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  an  im- 
passable swamp  in  the  rear,  yet  shut  out 
from  the  great  Atlantic  by  an  ever-shifting 
sandbar  that  lay  for  leagues  along  the  sea- 
coast,  it  gave  the  little  town  an  ideal  harbor 
of  shallow  water,  the  home  of  fishermen  and 
oystermen,  whose  cottages  were  scattered 
for  two  miles  along  the  seacoast.  Being 
isolated  they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon 
themselves,  and  in  doing  this  had  developed 
a  solidarity  of  community  life,  and  a  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  purity  and  sim- 
plicity that  was  as  refreshing  as  the  breezes 
that  ever  swept  their  shores. 

Amid  such  surroundings  I  had  my  first 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Not  having  libra- 
ries or  lectures  to  help  me,  I,  too,  must  de- 
pend upon  self. 

I  had  never  studied  pedagogy  and  knew 
nothing  of  teaching,  except  that  which  I 
had  seen  in  the  university  lecture  rooms. 
The  teacher  who  preceded  me  "heard" 
lessons  and  the  children  "said"  lessons. 
That  seemed  an  easy  proposition,  for  the 
questions  were  in  the  book  and  the  children 
could  memorize  and  say  the  answers. 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  children 
found  no  interest  in  the  fact  that  one  word 
was  a  verb  and  another  a  noun.  They 
memorized  the  rules  and  repeated  the  les- 
sons, but  they  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  subject.  They  were  bored  by  this  me- 
chanical process,  and  so  was  the  teacher. 
Something  must  be  done.  One  day  I  told 
the  class  the  story  of  "Hiawatha's  Fish- 
ing." Every  child  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. I  had  found  something  that  they  were 
interested  in.  I  requested  the  children  to 
write  the  story  out  for  their  lessons  the 
next  day.  The  majority  of  them  did  so, 
and  read  the  story  as  they  had  understood 
and  written  it  down.  One  little  fellow  said, 
"I  ain't  got  no  pencil,"  which  meant  that 
he  didn't  write  it.  "  Tell  it,  then,"  I  said. 
He  told  it  in  such  a  racy  and  realistic  way 
that   the    class    applauded.    I    had    found 


something  that  the  child  liked.  The  second 
day  I  told  the  story  of  "  Hiawatha's  Fast- 
ing," then  "Hiawatha's  Friends,"  and  so 
on,  two  stories  a  week,  until  we  had  told  the 
whole  story  of  Hiawatha. 

But  you  ask,  "  What  did  that  have  to  do 
with  grammar?"  From  the  story  we  got 
the  nouns  and  verbs  we  studied,  and  the 
sentences  that  the  advanced  classes  analyzed 
and  studied.  (The  whole  school  heard  the 
story,  it  being  an  ungraded  school,  with 
classes  ranging  from  primary  to  high 
school.) 

What  else  did  we  do  with  the  story? 
Let  us  see.  When  the  children  told  the 
story  orally  or  on  paper  it  was  creative 
work,  and  better  for  expression  than 
memorizing,  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb." 
The  child  received  a  mental  picture.  He 
heard  the  story,  and  re-telling  it  in  his  own 
words  he  created  afresh  the  picture,  there- 
by becoming  a  creator  and  an  artist  himself. 
In  reciting  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  he 
was  dealing  with  words  only.  In  telling 
the  story  he  was  dealing  with  a  mental 
picture. 

One  day  I  saw  the  children  playing  out 
on  the  lawn,  and  on  making  inquiries  they 
said,  "  We  are  playing  *  Hiawatha  the  Old 
Nokomis.'"  They  were  dramatizing  the 
story.  It  was  taking  effect.  Had  I  been 
a  trained  teacher  I  would  have  let  them 
do  it  in  class  as  a  part  of  their  work. 
Twice  a  week  we  got  the  words  for  our 
spelling  lesson  from  the  story.  The  chil- 
dren were  so  much  interested  in  Hiawatha 
that  they  wanted  to  make  pictures  of 
Hiawatha.  Then  I  let  them  illustrate  the 
story,  writing  it  in  their  composition  books, 
and  illustrating  it.  As  we  studied  geog- 
raphy, the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Lake  Regions  all  took  on  new  meaning, 
because  Hiawatha  had  once  lived,  toiled 
and  suffered  there. 

But  most  of  all  what  had  I  done  for 
those  children?  I  had  fed  their  souls — 
given  them  a  masterpiece  of  literature. 
Starting  with  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha, 
they  had  followed  him  and  admired  him. 
They  had  seen  him  when  he  caught  the 
King  of  Fishes,  "  Slew  the  Pearl  Feather," 
prayed  and  fasted  for  his  people,  punished 
"  Pau-puk-kee-wis,"  wooed  and  won  Min- 
nehaha, and  when  his  task  was  done,  sailed 
away  into  the  fiery  sunset. 

That  something  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
beautiful  that  I  felt  in  the  vision  hour,  and 
longed  to  impart  to  the  children,  and  here- 
tofore had  not  been  able  to,  I  had  at  last 
found  incarnate  in  a  hero ;  while  the  music, 
meter  and  imagery  of  poetry  had  awakened 
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the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  revealed  a 
new  world  to  them.  New  life  had  come 
into  the  school.  It  had  been  born  again, 
and  born  from  above. 

Two  months  passed.  I  had  tried  an  ex- 
periment; it  had  succeeded.  Grammar, 
language,  composition,  drawing,  spelling, 
story  telling,  had  been  taught  by  that 
method.  Formal  language  had  become 
linked  to  literature,  and  thereby  to  life. 
The  formal  had  become  an  expression  of 
the  spiritual. 

Where  could  I  find  another  such  story.  I 
had  recently  studied  in  the  university  the 
Idylls  of  the  King.  Could  the  children  ap- 
preciate the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table?  I  feared 
they  could  not;  but  then,  I  would  try  them. 
I  must  have  another  story.  It  was  more 
profound,  more  complex  and  more  difficult 
in  every  way  to  tell  than  Hiawatha.  I 
began  with  the  finding  of  a  naked  baby  on 
the  beach,  the  childhood  of  Arthur,  Mer- 
lin's work,  the  sword  Excalibur,  and 
Arthur's  coronation. 

At  first  King  Arthur  was  not  so  popular 
as  Hiawatha,  but  as  we  got  more  into  the 
meaning  of  the  story  the  interest  deepened, 
and  at  times  became  intense,  especially 
among  the  older  boys  and  girls,  as  we  gave 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Geriant  and  Enid,  the 
Holy  Grail,  Elaine,  Guinevere  and  the 
Passing  of  Arthur.  As  with  Hiawatha  the 
story  was  reproduced,  illustrated,  cor- 
related with  English  history  and  geography ; 
at  the  same  time  it  furnished  the  most  ex- 
cellent material  for  ethical  and  aesthetic 
culture.  After  the  last  story  was  told,  the 
Passing  of  Arthur,  and  the  children  saw 
with  Sir  Bedevere  their  king  pass  with  the 
three  tall  queens  in  a  barge  over  the  sea, 
they  stood  in  wonder  gazing  on  the  splendor 
of  his  passing.  Defeated  in  the  last  weird 
battle  in  the  West  he  was  victorious  in  his 
ideal.  "  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great 
deep  he  goes."  The  children  heard,  but 
did  not  quite  understand.  It  was  the  better 
for  that  because  it  awakened  in  the  child 
something  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  death. 
In  that,  it  served  the  highest  purpose.  It 
helped  the  child  to  realize  that  there  are 
things  in  life  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard."  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  we  use  these  great  stories  for  formal 
work,  the  formal  was  always  the  result  of 
the  creative  "The  letter  killeth;  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  Thus  it  was  that  children  and 
teacher  left  the  low  planes  of  the  "lesson 
hearer,"  and  hand  in  hand  walked  the  up- 
land pastures  of  the  soul. — Education, 


DOES  THE  EDUCATED  BOY    HA\TE 
THE  ADVANTAGE? 


WHAT  of  the  educated  boy?  Is  he 
worth  while?  If  it  is  answered 
"  yes  "  a  practical  man  will  come  along  and 
say  "  I  doubt  it."  Then  he  gives  reasons. 
But  when  a  man  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  attenticn. 
James  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  has 
gotten  at  the  question  in  the  "  scientific 
way." 

Mr.  Dodge  takes  this  question :  With  tbe 
young  people  themselves  as  the  "  capital " 
and  their  wages  as  "interest"  what  influ- 
ence has  a  college  or  technical  education  oo 
the  earning  power  or  increased  capital  ?  If 
we  were  to  say  Mr.  Dodge  finds  the  cdn- 
cated  man  or  woman  earns  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  uneducated,  would  you 
believe  it?  Let  us  see.  Mr.  Dodge  gath- 
ered facts  from  practical  life.  He  puts 
them  together  and  forms  scientific  condn- 
sions.      He  did  it  this  way: 

Let  us  start  with  the  average  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  assume  that  he  is  worth  to  him- 
self in  earning  power  $3,000;  this  is  his 
potential  capital — himself  viewed  only  as 
an  economic  proposition.  At  this  point  we 
will  assume  that  he  is  as  yet  neither  skilled 
in  any  craft,  nor  shop-trained,  nor  has  he 
had  the  benefit  of  any  trade  school,  or  even 
been  in  any  school  of  technology,  or  a 
college.  Hence,  four  possibilities  lie  before 
him:  (i)  To  remain  an  unskilled  laborer. 
(2)  To  get  a  shop  training.  (3)  To  go  to 
a  trade  school.  (4)  To  acquire  a  liberal 
education.  Start  four  boys,  then,  on  tbe 
four  lines  and  let  us  see  what  influence 
training  of  an  equal  sort  actually  has  as 
measured  by  money  returns. 

1.  The  Unskilled  Laborer. — On  the  aver- 
age he  is  earning  $4.00  a  w*eek  at  the  end  of 
his  sixteenth  year;  $5.00  a  week  a  year 
later,  and  his  advance  continues  with  regu- 
larity to  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  is 
worth  as  "  capital "  to  himself  $10,000,  and 
he  has  a  wage-earning  capacity  of  $10.20 
a  week.  But  here  he  reaches  the  highest 
economic  value  of  unskilled  labor,  which 
will  not  significantly  increase  in  value  how- 
ever many  years  he  may  add. 

2.  The  Shop-trained  Worker,  Even  his 
narrower  rule-of-thumb  training  pays  good  j 
interest  from  the  start ;  in  six  years  he  has 
passed  the  unskilled  laborer;  by  the  time 
he  is  twenty-four,  however,  he  has  reached 
his  maximum;  his  potential  capital  is  $15,- 
000,  and  his  wage  $15.20  a  week.  This  is 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  shop 
worker. 
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3.  The  Trade  School  Young  Af an.— The 
early  broadening  of  his  work  immediately 
brings  better  wages.  Before  he  is  eighteen 
he  may  have  distanced  that  twenty-fifth 
year  man,  and  its  potential  capitalization  of 
$22,000.  The  college  trained  man,  on  the 
average,  shoots  up  in  seven  years  more  to 
an  earning  power  of  $43  a  week,  and  has 
not  yet  reached  his  full  econonjic  horizon. 
A  liberal  education  has  added  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $21,000  over  all  competitors  (from 
$22,000  to  $43,000).  Education  took  him  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  at  $3,000,  it  leaves  him 
at  thirty-two  years  at  $43,000. 

How  about  it,  young  man  and  young  wo- 
man? How  about  it,  parents  of  children? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  ignore  the  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  of  acquiring  of  an  education. — 
Butler  Eagle. 


LESSON  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  COLLEGE  BOYS. 


DURING  his  recent  trip  to  Gettysburg, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  to  General  Green,  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  was  invited  to 
Gettysburg  College  to  speak  to  the  students. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  requested 
that  it  be  purely  an  informal  affair.  In 
accordance  with  his  wish,  the  students,  300 
in  number,  gathered  before  Recitation  Hall, 
and  he  addressed  them  in  the  open  air.  En- 
thusiasm ran  high,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  governor  ever  had  a  more 
appreciative  audience.  The  student  body 
of  Gettysburg  College,  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  for  fifteen  minutes  friendly 
counsel  from  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  country,  took  away  an  im- 
pression that  they  will  never  forget.  His 
address  was  as  follows : 

"Boys,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I 
have  been  in  school  for  the  last  few  days: 
I  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing a  school  of  patriotism;  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  learn  something  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  from  the  men  who  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  it,  from  General  Sickles, 
General  Webb,  and  others.  But,  boys,  here 
0:1  this  heroic  field  you  have  opportunities 
every  day  which  I  have  now  had  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  hope  that  close 
association  with  it  has  not  dulled  your  sensi- 
bilities, or  made  you  unappreciative  of  the 
consequences  and  meaning  of  the  great 
battle.    I  tell  you,  boys,  history  is  nothing 


except  as  those  who  grow  up  to  take  the 
part  of  the  old  actors  on  the  stage,  have 
the  manly  courage  and  heroic  spirit  to  con- 
tinue the  work  so  nobly  begun  by  them. 
We  love  to  peruse  the  pages  of  history — 
there  is  inspiration — ^but  there  is  hope,  and 
I  love  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  American  young 
men.  I  have  learned  of  the  valor  of  the 
young  men  who  went  out  to  battle  at  17, 
18  or  19  years  of  age — ^young  men  who 
were  willing  to  lie  behind  breastworks  and 
endure  the  hardships  of  camp  life  as  it  then 
existed,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  could  do,  and 
that  they  might  spend  their  lives  in  order 
that  the  union  might  be  established.  But 
I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  same  thing. 

"  I  believe  that  patriotism  to-day  is  just 
as  strong,  love  of  country  just  as  pure,  and 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  just  as  ready  as 
it  was  in  the  6o's.  But  you  have  a  differ- 
ent job.  I  would  not  in  any  way  discourage 
the  rehearsing  of  past  achievements,  such 
as  we  heard  yesterday  on  Gulp's  Hill.  I 
would  not  discourage  the  valor  of  the  men 
who  went  out,  and  did  not  know  when  they 
could  return  to  their  homes.  But  I  also 
like  to  see  the  courage  of  a  young  man 
who  will  face  a  public  job  with  the  same 
heroism,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  I 
like  to  see  the  patriotism  of  young  men  who, 
when  they  go  out  of  college,  will  entertain 
the  idea  of  public  service.  And  what  a 
splendid  thing  it  is  to  get  the  proper  point 
of  view.  You  do  not  learn  very  much  from 
college  until  you  get  a  clear  perspective, 
until  you  learn  to  appreciate  what  is  worth 
while.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  capacity 
for  endurance.  It  is  worth  while,  when  you 
get  to  forty-five,  not  to  have  any  notes  come 
due.  It  is  worth  while  to  find  that,  when 
you  come  to  the  time  when  the  burdens  of 
life  are  right  on  top  of  you,  you  have  not 
allowed  that  day  of  thoughtlessness  and 
carelessness  to  rob  you  of  your  vitality  and 
cause  yo  uto  be  unequal  to  the  opportunity 
which  every  American  young  man  expects 
to  have. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  a  boy  to  have 
a  good  time,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  good 
fellowship,  to  know  what  friendship  and 
comradeship  of  youth  mean.  It  is  a  splen- 
did thing  to  have  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
college  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  if  a 
young  man,  in  later  life,  finds  all  his 
strength  and  energy  spent  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter.  We  have  learned  that, 
on  this  battlefield,  in  a  few  moments  the 
decisive  steps  were  taken.    A  man  cannot 
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in  a  few  moments  change  the  results  of  a 
wrong  life.  No  man  can  in  a  few  moments 
change  the  results  of  a  wron«r  life.  No  man 
can  expect  to  go  through  carelessly,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  results  of  such 
living,  and  then  in  a  great  emergency  ex- 
pect to  play  the  part  he  ought  to  play. 
What  a  man  does  in  a  critical  emergency, 
when  he  is  put  to  the  severest  sort  of  test, 
is  an  almost  certain  index  to  his  previous 
life.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  know  what 
is  worth  while  physically  and  mentally,  to 
gei  all  the  capital  of  information  one  can, 
so  that  a  fellow  has  something  to  work  on. 

"  It  is  not  a  simple  thing,  this  that  a  man 
should  start  right.  It  is  not  simply  that  a 
man  should  furnish  himself  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  then  to  see  how  many  men  he  can 
'  do.'  That  sort  of  thing  will  make  a  man 
popular  in  some  quarters  for  a  short  while — 
he  will  come  back  and  tell  'the  boys'  of 
the  delightful  experiences  he  has  had,  and 
all  that,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  men  that 
have  that  ideal  sink  to  oblivion ;  they  even- 
tually come  to  naught.  Whereas  the  fellow 
who  is  willing  to  keep  his  manhood  right, 
and  has  a  notion  that  his  object  in  life  is 
to  enrich  others  and  to  make  the  best  of 
himself,  with  the  desire  to  give  all  of  his 
best  to  the  service  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives— that  is  the  lesson  we  have 
to  learn  from  Gettysburg. 

"  It  is  not  all  there.  We  must  not  think 
of  it  as  a  closed  book.  That  battle  was 
fought  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  fought  that 
we  might  have  a  country  where  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  show.  And  none  of  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  could 
help  us  realize  what  it  meant  for  our 
fathers  to  go  out  in  order  that  we  might 
have  equal  ooportunities.  That  is  what  it 
means — that  we  have  the  results  of  their 
efforts  so  necessary  to  our  development. 
These  results  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  At 
all  events  we  need  to  forget  past  diflfer- 
ences  and  past  animosities.  We  can  never 
realize  the  nation's  ideals — we  can  never 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  pure  democratic 
spirit—unless  the  individual  members  of  the 
community  count  service  to  State  and 
honorable  conduct  of  greater  value  than  the 
amassing  of  riches,  or  the  obtaining  of  in- 
dividual distinction;  and  the  man  who  will 
cheat  the  public,  or  play  the  hypocrite  in 
Legislature  or  any  administrative  position, 
ought  to  be  run  out  into  the  public  house  of 
punishment. 

"  I  thank  you,  boys.  Good  luck  to  every 
one  of  you.  I  should  like  to  shake  hands 
with  you  all." 


OF   SLEEP. 


ONE  of  the  strangest  things  in  life  is 
sleep — ^that  recurring  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness, so  like  death,  yet  without  which 
the  continuance  of  life  is  impossible. 

We  think  of  it  as  a  time  of  perfect  rest 
for  all  the  organs,  yet  it  is  really  one  of 
great  activity  in  the  body.  The  scavengers 
are  then  hard  at  work  removing  the  broken- 
down  cells  and  the  poisonous  waste  prod- 
ucts, and  the  building  up  of  new  cells  goes 
on  apace.  The  damaged  nerves  and  mus- 
cles are  patched  up  and  repaired  so  well  as 
sometimes  to  be  even  larger  and  better  than 
they  were  before. 

This  work  goes  on  all  the  time,  but 
chiefly  during  sleep,  for  then  there  is  an 
arrest  in  the  destruction  of  the  body  tissues, 
and  the  reconstructor  forces  can  work  to 
better  advantage. 

What  causes  sleep,  why  w^e  should  lose 
consciousness,  and  why  and  how  we  ever 
come  back  again  to  conscious  existence  are 
puzzles  of  which  the  physiologists  and  the 
metaphysicians  have  long  sought  a  solution, 
but  have  not  yet  discovered  it. 

It  is  believed  that  during  healthy  sleep  the 
brain  is  almost  bloodless,  or  at  least  that  it 
contains  less  blood  than  during  the  waking 
hours.  We  know  that  sleep  comes  with 
difficulty  to  one  in  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment, when  the  brain  is  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  arteries  in  the  temples  stand  ont 
full  and  pulsating.  It  is  on  this  suppositiwi 
that  most  of  our  endeavors  to  woo  the  I 
drowsy  god  are  based. 

We  should  do  no  severe  mental  labor  in 
the  evening,  but  if  we  are  forced  to  write 
or  study  at  night,  we  should  always  and 
absolutely  put  aside  our  work  at  least  an 
hour  before  bedtime,  and  spend  this  time  in 
easy  conversation,  in  light  reading,  or  in 
playing  a  quiet  game  of  some  sort.  A 
simple,  amusing  game  is  one  of  the  best  of 
means  to  pull  the  mind  away  from  the  ab- 
sorbing thoughts  which  have  possessed  it,  | 
and  to  cause  an  equalization  of  the  blood 
circulation  throughout  the  body. 

An  apple  or  a  cracker  and  a  glass  of  miOc 
may  be  taken  a  few  minutes  before  bedtime 
with  the  effect  of  drawing  the  blood  to  the 
stomach,  but  a  hearty  meal  at  this  time  may 
prevent  sleep  by  exciting  the  digestive  i 
processes  to  disturbing  activity.  An  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  in  the  sleeping  apartment 
is  a  necessity  to  sound  and  really  refreshing 
sleep. 

The  amount  of  sleep  which  is  needed  is 
different  with  different  individuals,  and  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  activity  of  the 
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reconstructive  powers.  For  the  average 
adult  seven  hours  should  be  enough,  but 
children  need  ten,  and  the  very  aged  all 
they  can  get. — Youths  Companion, 


KARLY    RAILROAD    DAYS. 


WBE17    A   HORSE   COULD   BEAT   A  LOCOMOTIVE. 


SOME  idea  of  the  gigantic  work  which 
has  actually  been  accomplished  by  the 
railroads  of  this  country  may  be  gained 
from  an  article  entitled  "Primitive  Rail- 
roading," published  in  the  Van  Norden 
Mag-azine. 

In  1822,  says  the  writer,  the  first  charter 
was  obtained  for  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  for  a  line  from  Philadel- 
phia to  a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
but  -was  never  built.  On  the  announcement 
of  tlie  project  some  one  asked  one  of  the 
Baltimore  newspapers,  "  What  is  a  railroad, 
anyhow  ?  "  The  editor  was  forced  to  reply 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  "perhaps 
some  other  correspondent  can  tell."  Seven 
years  later  on  the  little  wooden  track  along 
the  I-ackawaxen  Creek  the  first  locomotive 
had  its  trial.  The  experiment  was  far  from 
successful,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
ward the  trains  on  most  of  the  railroads 
continued  to  be  drawn  by  horses. 

Xhe  first  locomotive  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  had  sails  attached?  So  did  the  cars. 
These  sails  were  hoisted  when  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction  so  as  to  help  the 
locomotive.  The  rivalry  between  the  rail- 
roads using  locomotives  and  those  using 
horses  was  very  bitter.  In  August,  1830, 
an  actual  trial  of  speed  was  held  between  a 
horse  and  one  of  the  pioneer  locomotives, 
^vhich  did  not  result  in  favor  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  race  was  on  the  B.  &  O.,  the 
locomotive  being  one  built  by  Peter  Cooper, 
iKrho  also  acted  as  engineer.  The  horse,  a 
gallant  gray,  was  in  the  habit  of  pulling  a 
car  on  a  track  parallel  to  that  used  by  the 
locomotive.  At  first  the  gray  had  the 
better  of  the  race,  but  when  he  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  Mr.  Cooper  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  enough  steam  to  pass 
the  horse  amid  terrific  applause.  At  that 
moment  a  band  slipped  from  a  pulley  and 
"  though  Mr.  Cooper  lacerated  his  hands 
trying  to  replace  it,  the  engine  stopped,  the 
horse  passed  it  and  came  in  the  winner." 

As  there  were  no  brakes  on  the  early 
trains,  they  used  to  stop  and  to  start  with 
jolts  which  often  threw  the  passengers 
across  the  car.  The  coupling  was  with 
cliains  having  two  or  three  feet  of  slack 
'which  the  engine  in  starting  took  up  with 


a  series. of  fierce  jerks.  The  shock  on  stop- 
ping was  even  worse  and  "  never  failed  to 
send  the  passengers  flying."  There  were 
no  whistles  in  the  old  days.  Signals  were 
given  by  pushing  up  the  valve  on  the  dome 
by  hand  and  letting  the  steam  escape  with  a 
loud  hissing  noise.  On  the  New  Castle  and 
Frenchtown  Railroad  when  the  sigilal  was 
h^ard  the  slaves  around  the  station  would 
rush  to  the  arriving  train,  sieze  hold  of  it 
and  pull  back  with  all  their  might  while 
the  agent  stuck  a  piece  of  wood  through  a 
wheel. 

There  were  so  many  collisions  and  ex- 
plosions that  some  Southern  railroads  in- 
troduced what  they  called  a  barrier  car 
between  the  locomotive  and  the  passenger 
coaches  of  the  train.  This  barrier  car  con- 
sisted of  a  platform  on  wheels  upon  which 
were  piled  six  bales  of  cotton,  and  it  was 
claimed  it  would  safeguard  the  passengers 
in  two  ways — ^it  would  protect  them  from 
the  blowing  up  of  the  locomotive  and  would 
form  a  soft  cushion  upon  which  the  pas- 
sengers could  land  in  the  event  of  a  col- 
lision. There  is  no  record  of  how  this  ex- 
periment worked  out. 

Horatio  Allen  states  that  when  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  was  completed,  with  its 
100  miles  of  track,  operation  over  such  an 
extensive  line  was  then  unprecedented,  in 
making  arrangements  for  this  unusual  un- 
dertaking one  of  the  first  things  that  oc- 
curred to  him  was  that  the  locomotives 
would  have  to  run  at  night  as  well  as  day, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  headlight  he  built  on 
an  open  platform  car,  stationed  in  front  of 
the  locomotive,  a  fire  of  pine  knots,  sur- 
rounded with  sand,  which  furnished  the 
requisite  illumination  of  the  route  traversed. 

On  most  of  the  other  lines  no  substitutes 
for  headlights  were  used.  The  trains 
traveled  slowly  through  the  dark.  Night 
trips,  however,  were  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  first' headlight  on  a  locomo- 
tive was  used  by  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester in  1840.  The  original  American 
locomotives  were  nearly  all  wood  burners, 
and  during  a  protracted  period,  before  the 
invention  of  spark  arresters,  the  flying 
sparks  caused  a  great  amount  of  damage 
and  annoyance.  Interwoven  with  this  dif- 
ficulty was  a  necessity  for  using  smoke- 
stacks many  times  larger  than  those  now  in 
use — too  high  indeed  to  pass  under  over- 
head bridges  or  the  roofs  of  covered 
wooden  bridges. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  smoke- 
stacks of  many  of  the  locomotives  were 
jointed,  or  hinged,  so  that  they  could  be 
lowered  when  trains  were  proceeding  over 
or  under  bridges.  This  naturally  greatly 
increased  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
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wooden  bridges,  and  it  was  customary  for 
a  watchman  to  follow  every  train  over  or 
under  the  bridges,  carrying  a  bucket  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  £res. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution  the  burn- 
ing of  bridges  was  a  common  occurrence. 

On  most  of  the  early  railroads  the  cars 
were  at  first  entirely  uncovered,  being  in 
fact  merely  platform  cars  with  a  row  of 
seats  along  each  side.  The  passengers  were 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  sun,  rain, 
smoke  or  cinders.  A  passenger  who  took 
a  trip  over  the  Mohawk  Railroad  when  this 
company  had  opened  its  line  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady  thus  describes  his 
experience : 

"They  used  dry  pitch  pine  for  fuel,  and 
there  being  no  smoke  or  spark  catcher  to 
the  chimney  or  smokestack  the  volume  of 
black  smoke,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sparks,  coal  and  cinders,  came  pouring  back 
the  whole  length  of  the  train.  Each  of  the 
passengers  who  had  an  umbrella  raised  it 
as  a  protection  against  the  smoke  and  fire. 
They  were  found  to  be  but  a  momentary 
protection,  for  I  think  in  the  first  mile  the 
last  one  went  overboard,  all  having  had 
their  covers  burnt  off  by  the  flames,  when  a 
general  melee  took  place  among  the  pas- 
sengers, each  whipping  his  neighbor  to  put 
out  the  fire.  They  presented  a  very  motley 
appearance  on  arrival  at  the  first  station." 

Telegraphic  service  available  for  railway 
service  was  not  established  until  about  1850. 
In  the  absence  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
lack  of  any  established  system  of  signalling 
the  early  railroads  adopted  novel  methods 
for  conveying  information.  The  New 
Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad  had  a 
primitive  telegraph  in  operation  as  early  as 
1837.  A  description  of  it  says  that  **  the 
poles  were  of  cedar,  quite  like  those  now 
in  use,  and  had  cleats  fastened  on  them, 
forming  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder."  The 
operator  would  go  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
forming  his  station  and  with  his  spyglass 
sight  the  next  station  in  the  direction  of 
the  approaching  train,  If  the  train  was 
coming  and  the  signal  showed  a  flag,  it 
meant  that  all  was  well,  and  the  operator 
would  pass  the  signal  along  to  the  next 
station  below.  If  a  ball  was  shown,  and  no 
train  in  sight,  it  signified  an  accident  or  a 
delay  of  the  connecting  steamboat.  These 
signals  were  methodically  exchanged  until 
an  understanding  was  had  all  along  the 
road. 

The  facilities  furnished  by  the  railroads 
were  at  first  much  more  fully  appreciated 
by  travelers  than  by  the  shippers  of  freight. 
The  speed  of  the  trains,  amounting  at  times 
to  as  much  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  was  a  source  of  unabated  wonder  to 


the  passengers,  who  had  hitherto  traveled 
on  the  slowly-moving  canal  boats  and  stage 
coaches.  In  the  matter  of  freight  traffic  the 
railroads  were  at  first  unable  to  compete 
with  the  canals.  Of  a  prominent  Massa- 
chusetts railroad  it  is  said  that  a  inoti<»i 
was  made  at  an  annual  meeting  to  let  tbe 
privilege  of  carrying  freight  on  its  lines  to 
some  responsible  person  for  $1,500  a  year. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  pitiful 
state  of  impecuniosity  to  which  some  of  the 
railroads  were  reduced.  Cash  being  ex- 
hausted, and  receivers'  certificates  havisf 
not  been  invented,  when  operations  proved 
unprofitable  there  was  no  basis  for  credit 

Men  were  sometimes  put  on  the  tender 
with  a  sawhorse  and  saw,  and  when  the 
engine  ran  out  of  wood  these  men  would 
take  up  their  saw  and  cut  up  a  new  supply 
of  fuel  from  the  nearest  woods.  Often  Ac 
passengers  would  get  off  the  train  and  help 
in  the  cutting  of  the  wood.  The  railroads 
were  often  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  fuel  thus 
secured,  and  there  are  many  stories  in  the 
old  newspapers  of  encounters  between  train 
crews  and  the  farmers  who  caught  them 
cutting  down  their  trees.  The  complaints 
of  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  g^rasping 
railroad  corporations,  their  defiance  of  tiic 
law  of  the  land  and  the  rights  of  others 
sound  strangely  familiar  to-day. 


PROSPERITY   OF   KNAVKS. 


AN  English  divine.  Doctor  South,  once 
preached  on  the  "  Prosperity  of 
Fools."  Inasmuch  as  prosperity  exerts  a 
peculiar  force,  says  the  preacher,  in  ahatic^ 
men's  virtues  and  in  bringing  to  light  their 
latent,  inherent  weaknesses,  many  of  the 
fools  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  prosperoos 
state  fall  by  reason  of  their  own  folly.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  case  of  veteran  sol- 
diers and  sailors  may  be  taken.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  king  or  country  the  warriors  during 
a  long  and  arduous  campaign  do  very  wdL 
They  are  subject  to  an  iron  discipline;  thcf 
perform  their  duties  faithfully  and  are  rea- 
sonably happy  and  useful.  The  worthless 
and  foolish  of  these  man  may  perhaps  mu- 
tiny, seize  a  ship  and  become  pirates  or 
buccaneers;  or  a  band  of  soldiers  may  re- 
volt, desert  and  become  outlainrs  and 
marauders.  What  happens?  They  lose 
their  character,  become  careless  and  slodi- 
ful,  refuse  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
finally,  when  their  internal  dissensions  be- 
come uncontrollable,  they  fall  upon  one 
another  and  perish  miserably. 

The  moral  enforced  from  the  homily  is 
that  the  foolish  and  the  vicious  carry  in 
their  folly  and  vice  the  seeds  of  their  own 
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destruction,  and,  though  they  may  attain  to 
a  measure  of  temporary  success,  they  do 
not  and  cannot  succeed  in  the  end.  Folly 
and  crime  overtake  them  and  their  fate  is 
disastrous.  The  same  lesson  is  inculcated 
in  our  day  and  has  been  taught  at  all  times. 
The  moralists  of  the  present  time  insist  that 
there  is  no  prosperity  of  knavery,  or  that  it 
is  so  slight  that  its  existence  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  quite  proper  object  of  the 
teaching  is  to  show,  and  if  possible  to 
demonstrate,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
and  always  pays.  Honesty  and  virtue  do 
pay  in  a  sense  always.  Walsingham  says: 
"Every  virtue  gives  a  man  a  degree  of 
felicity  in  some  kind ;  honesty  gives  a  man  a 
good  report;  justice,  estimation;  prudence, 
respect;  courtesy  and  liberality,  affection; 
temperance  gives  health;  fortitude,  a  quiet 
mind,  not  to  be  moved  by  any  adversity." 

The  right  is  the  profitable  in  the  long  run 
to  the  greatest  number,  even  from  monetary 
and  commercial  considerations.  If  the 
majority  once  came*  to  believe  that  rascality 
was  the  only  profitable  course,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  knavery  would  soon  be  on  top 
and  that  the  whole  order  of  society  and 
government  would  break  down.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  keep  public  opinion  on 
the  side  of  virtue;  but  if  there  were  no 
stronger  argument  for  virtue  and  no  higher 
ideal  than  the  argument  that  virtue  should 
be  upheld  because  it  will  yield  the  highest 
reward  in  provender  and  pudding  of  various 
kinds,  the  world  would  stand  in  confessed 
barbarism.  "Virtue  by  calculation  is  the 
virtue  of  vice." 

The  real  weight  of  civilized  teaching  has 
been  thrown  for  centuries  in  the  direction 
of  persuading  men  to  be  honest  even  if  they 
lose  money;  to  choose  the  right  path, 
tiiough  it  be  thorny;  to  make  sacrifices  of 
time,  money  and  effort  for  civilization  and 
mankind,  for  honor  and  patriotism.  The 
bald  teaching  which  tries  to  convince  a  man 
that  he  will  always  gain  in  business  and  in 
every  conceivable  human  relation  by  being 
honest  is  dangerous  and  is  directed  toward 
a  dishonest  pupil. 

The  dangers  in  this  method  lie  in  the  fact 
that,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  there  have 
been  revealed  in  daily  life  innumerable  in- 
stances in  every  State,  nation  and  com- 
munity of  knaves  enjoying  what  they  deem 
to  be  prosperity  as  a  result  of  their  knavery. 
One  has  only  to  look  around  in  any  com- 
munity to  see  the  knaves  flourishing. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  a 
great  many  large  business  operations 
founded  in  fraud  and  yet  successful. 
There  are  men,  for  instance,  who  make  a 
business  of  lying ;  of  fabricating  and  dissemi- 
ivating  rumors  in  the  financial  world  for  the 


deliberate  purpose  of  depressing  or  raising 
the  prices  of  stocks.  There  have  been  in- 
stances when  gamblers  and  knaves  of  this 
sort  have  in  a  time  of  hysterical  excitement 
and  fear  made  more  money  at  a  single 
stroke  than  a  very  gifted,  highly  educated 
and  wholly  virtuous  man  could  possibly 
amass  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  the  most 
exacting  and  laborious  toil  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  kind. 

A  child  should  be  instructed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  telling  him  that  he  will 
make  money  if  he  is  good  and  honorable. 
It  may  be  untrue;  it  certainly  is  untrue  in 
a  multitude  of  cases.  The  high-minded 
teacher  should  tell  him  that  he  will,  of 
course,  do  nothing  dishonorable,  even 
though  he  may  make  a  profit  by  the  act. 
The  reason  for  avoiding  the  dishonest 
course  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  reason  for 
avoiding  murder  and  forgery  and  burglary 
— it  is  wrong,  dishonorable,  criminal,  anti- 
social, and  an  infraction  of  that  golden  rule 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  religious  wis- 
dom, in  one  form  or  another,  of  every  nation 
which  has  attained  to  any  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion  and  intelligence. 

The  grounds  for  detesting  dishonesty  and 
crime  are  not  that  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  particular  law  or  that  hones^  will  pay, 
but  because  dishonest  conduct  is  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  justice,  a  debasement  of  the 
man,  a  wrong  to  the  victim,  a  blight  on  the 
conscience  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man. 

Moralists  have  been  seeking  to  find,  apart 
from  the  religious  grounds,  a  basis  for 
arguing  for  right  conduct.  There  are 
powerful  reasons.  If  honesty  were  not  the 
prevailing  force  society  would  be  impos- 
sible; States  would  crumble;  the  law  of 
force  would  assert  itself  brutally  on  every 
occasion ;  civil  security  would  disappear  and 
the  world  would  be  subject  to  the  lawless 
and  evil  passions  of  man.  The  rightness  of 
conduct  does  not  depend  upon  the  profit  to 
be  got  from  virtue  nor  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  world  of  right  conduct,  though  opinion 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  the  weak  to 
the  right.  "Were  there  but  one  virtuous 
man  in  the  world,  he  would  hold  up  his 
head  with  confidence  and  honor;  he  would 
shame  the  world,  and  not  the  world  him." 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  for  right 
conduct  may  be  helpful  because  the  reason 
on  the  side  of  virtue  is  strong,  but  the 
honorable  men  of  the  world — those  who 
choose  unerringly  the  right  course  and 
stand  the  tests— -do  not  stop  and  plot  a 
course  of  action  by  weighing  the  profit  or 
the  argument  in  a  plain  case  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  training  and  development  of 
their  consciences  have  been  the  result  of  a 
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long  course  of  schooling,  so  that  they  pro- 
ceed swiftly  and  unhesitatingly,  just  as  the 
skilled  swimmer  strikes  out  without  think- 
ing of  the  first  lessons  in  the  swimming 
school.  The  influences  that  have  schooled 
them  are  the  books  they  have  read,  the  men 
with  whom  they  have  associated,  the  teach- 
ing in  school  and  the  lessons  of  the  home, 
and  of  all  these  the  home  is  usually  the 
determining  force. — Public  Ledger, 


OUR   PART   IN   CHRISTMAS. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
beautiful  scene  at  Bethlehem  which 
the  world  recalls  every  year  as  the  most 
heavenly  vision  that  has  ever  dawned  upon 
it  is  the  contrast  between  the  gift  and  its 
reception;  between  the  sky  above,  in  which 
the  great  star  shone  and  against  which  the 
angels  chanted  their  sublime  hymn,  and  the 
<arth  below,  barren  at  midwinter,  the  inns 
full,  the  stable  offering  its  poor  hospitality. 
This  contrast  is  a  cymbol  of  the  perfection 
•of  the  gift  and  the  blindness  and  half- 
^eartedness  of  its  reception.  It  is  often 
.assumed  that  a  man  can  give  what  he 
chooses  to  any  person  or  institution  selected, 
and  complete  the  transaction  by  his  own  act. 
The  world  forgets  that  the  finer  the  gift  the 
more  imperative  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
preparation;  the  more  spiritual  that  which 
is  offered,  the  greater  the  demand  of  a  cer- 
tain ripeness  in  order  to  receive  it.  Modem 
society  has  learned  that  the  mere  bestowal 
of  largess,  without  demanding  anything  in 
return,  is  in  the  last  degree  corrupting;  it 
has  discovered  that  the  very  impulses  which 
prompt  men  to  relieve  poverty  often  con- 
spire to  create  a  deeper  poverty;  and  those 
who  have  great  sums  to  give  away  have 
learned  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  give  money  wisely  and  helpfully.  For 
all  gifts  there  must  be  some  preparation. 
No  man  can  receive  anything  without  some 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  higher  the 
gift  in  the  scale  of  beneficence,  of  enrich- 
ment, of  inspiration,  the  deeper  and  finer 
must  be  the  preparation  for  it. 

God  pours  himself  into  human  life. 
Every  man  can  have  as  much  of  the  spirit 
of  God  as  he  chooses ;  but  those  who  receive 
this  gift  in  anything  like  its  entirety  are  so 
few  that  they  shine  like  stars  in  the  genera- 
tions in  which  they  appear.  God  pours 
himself  through  nature  in  a  flood-tide  of 
power,  in  a  thousand  exquisite  disclosures 
of  loveliness  in  form,  shape,  and  color;  but 
how  few  there  are  who,  as  they  walk 
through  the  woods  or  across  the  fields,  are 
open  to  receive  what  flows  about  them  or 
awaits  them!     Most  men  go  through  the 


woods  half  blind  and  half  deaf,  unable  to 
receive  the  gift  which  lies  under  the  shdtcr 
of  every  tree  and  is  offered  in  every  way- 
side flower.  In  like  manner,  the  gift  of 
happiness  is  held  out  at  every  turn,  and 
men  and  women  walk  along  die  highway 
eagerly  bent  on  finding  it,  and  missing  it  at 
every  turn  because  their  minds  and  hearts 
are  not  open  to  receive  it;  for  happiness 
never  has  nestled  in  perishable  things,  nor 
risen  like  a  flower  out  of  the  soil  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  immortal  thing;  it  came 
from  heaven;  it  can  be  received  only  by 
those  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  open  to 
soi ritual  things.  For  happiness  does  not 
come  in  with  the  gifts  that  are  bestovred 
upon  us ;  it  comes  in  when  we  open  the  door 
and  let  ourselves  out  to  others;  as  vre  pass 
out  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  live  and  are 
so  occupied  with  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  others  that  we  forget  ourselves,  happi- 
ness comes  in,  and  when  we  return  it  meets 
us  smiling  on  the  threshold.  Every  year 
t!.e  Christ  Child  lies  in  the  mangier,  for 
every  year  God  offers  himself  to  all  men  of 
the  open  mind  and  the  loving  heart.  The 
stcr  and  the  angels  are  always  present 
How  shall  the  Christ  Child  be  housed?— 
The  Outlook, 


STARVING  RUSSIANS. 


BY  LEROY  SCOTT. 


THE  great  hunger  that  lurks  al^nrays  at 
Russia's  door  has  entered;  and  thirty 
millions  of  people  are  gripped  in  its  con- 
suming fangs.  And  by  the  time  the  harvest 
of  1907  shall  have  vanquished  its  gaunt 
figure  God  alone  can  guess  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  wooden  crosses 
will  widen  the  peasant  graveyards. 

We  had  heard  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  many  stories  of  the  hunj^r  that 
spreads  over  a  third  of  European  Russia— 
the  worst  famine  in  Russia's  history,  one  of 
the  worst  of  modem  history;  and  we  de- 
cided to  look  upon  these  stories  in  tiic 
original.  Moscow  friends  advised  us  to  go 
into  Samara,  one  of  the  easternmost  prov- 
inces. Famine  was  much  nearer,  but  for 
the  advice  there  was  pood  reason. 

After  two  days  and  nights  of  wind-mad 
snow-buried  steppes,  we  left  the  crawling 
train  at  Buzuluk,  a  little  town  sitting  dose 
beside  the  Asiatic  border.  From  there  by 
a  twenty-four-hour  drive  in  sleighs  we 
gained  a  typical  village  of  the  stepper 
Along  the  wide  streets  straggled  thatched 
huts,  built  of  sun  baked,  straw  knit  brick, 
their  outside  plastered  with  clay.     Beside 
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each  hut  was  a  little  farmyard,  inclosed  by 
a  rectangle  of  outbuildings,  their  roof  all  of 
straw,  their  walls  either  of  clay  or  a 
wickerwork  of  twigs.  In  all  the  village 
there  were  but  three  wooden  houses ;  timber 
was  to  be  secured  only  by  laborious  drag- 
ging from  far  placed  forests. 

At  the  largest  of  these  wooden  houses 
we  stopped,  for  before  it  huddled  a  crowd 
of  men,  women  and  children,  shrinking 
deeply  into  their  sheepskin  coats,  on  their 
faces  a  gray,  hopeless  patience.  Within 
was  a  relief  station,  conducted  jointly  by  the 
local  zemstvo  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
crowd  was  awaiting  the  daily  distribution 
of  food  that  took  place  at  12;  it  was  now 
8:30. 

We  passed  through  the  gate  into  the 
farmyard,  empty  of  all  life,  and  thence, 
halving  our  height,  through  a  low  door  into 
the  house.  Its  wooden  walls,  its  floor  of 
wood  instead  of  clay,  its  two  rooms  instead 
of  one,  all  repeated  what  had  been  told  us — 
that  it  was  the  house  of  the  richest  man  of 
the  village.  The  owner,  gray,  shaggy,  red 
Moused,  led  us  through  the  first  room, 
which  a  great  soup  cauldron  packed  with  a 
blinding  steam,  into  the  second  room,  and 
seated  us  on  a  rough  bench  in  a  corner 
beneath  a  cheap  brass  ikon.  And  as  many 
of  the  crowd  as  could  enter  pressed  about 
us. 

We  asked  our  host  the  blackest  of  ques- 
tions: How  had  his  harvest  been?  From 
the  two  little  square  windows  we  could  see 
the  white  land  over  which  he  had  galloped, 
and  out  toward  this  the  old  man  swept  a 
gnarled  hand. 

"  Out  there  lie  our  fields.  We  have  little 
land,  and  much  of  our  small  crops  goes  for 
taxes.  Even  when  God  blessed  with  har- 
vests, we  barely  live  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

"Two  summers  ago  our  fields  gave  us 
almost  nothing.  We  thought  last  winter 
would  end  us — that  we  should  never  see  the 
spring.  The  winter  took  all  that  we  had 
savef— all !  When  spring  came,  we  put  in 
our  seed,  though  the  earth  was  dry.  We 
thought,  '  Surely  this  year  God  will  give  us 
a  rich  harvest ! '  But  no  rain  fell.  In 
some  places  the  grain  came  up,  thin,  yellow. 
In  most  places  it  came  up  not  at  all. 

"  We  saw  ahead  another  black  year.  We 
prayed  for  rain  to  save  the  little  that  had 
sprouted,  for  that  little  would  help  keep  us 
alive.  Week  after  week  we  prayed,  but  no 
rain  came.  All  that  fell  from  Easter  till 
the  end  of  harvest  one  man  could  have 
drunk  it !  We  saw  our  few  sprouts  wither. 
Only  here  and  there  did  a  stalk  come  into 
head — ^and  that  head  was  empty.  We 
turned  our  starving  cattle  into  these  best 


fields  to  get  from  them  what  they  could. 
For  the  rest,  our  fields  were  black,  dusty. 
They  were  like  the  road.  From  all  our 
land  we  took  nothing — nothing !  " 

This  was  not  one  man  telling  the  story  of 
the  fields  of  one  village.  In  him  thirty 
millions  of  people  were  speaking  and  were 
telling  the  story  of  a  third  of  European 
Russia.  I  put  the  brutal  question  to  the 
crowd,  "  And  how  will  you  live  till  sum- 
mer?" Their  faces  tightened.  They  did 
not  look  at  one  another — they  dared  not. 
And  they  did  not  answer — for  there  was  no 
answer.  The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
I  brass-sheeted  Mary  of  the  ikon.  He 
:  crossed  himself.  "  God  have  pity  on  us !  "" 
he  whispered.  And  then  the  crowd  broke 
loose  and  told  us  each  his  own  details  of  the 
story  the  old  man  had  told  us  as  a  whole. 

And  the  details  were  all  the  same — no 
bread,  a  wasting,  agonizing  hunger.  One 
old  woman  there  was  among  them,  almost 
shrunken  down  to  mere  bone,  who  cried 
silently  all  the  while,  and  at  length  we 
gained  her  story.  There  were  four  in  her 
family — herself  and  her  three  grown  sons — 
and  upon  her  pound  of  bread  a  day  doled  out 
by  the  government  the  four  were  living. 
Only  she  did  not  divide  it  into  fourths ;  she 
divided  it  into  thirds,  and  for  weeks  she  had 
eaten  only  crumbs. 

In  this  village  there  were  but  two  words — 
"hunger"  and  "bread,"  the  one  a  moan, 
the  other  a  prayer,  and  in  the  next  village 
also  there  were  but  the  same  two  words. 
In  the  third  village  the  priest — his  unshorn 
hair  falling  about  his  shoulders,  on  his 
breast  the  three-barred  crucifix — ^led  us 
among  the  houses  of  his  people.  Before 
entering  the  first  I  looked  about  the  barn- 
yard and  the  little  farm  buildings.  There 
was  not  a  head  of  grain,  not  a  living 
creature.  Beside  the  cowshed  was  a  heap 
of  dry  weeds,  weighted  against  the  wind  by 
a  harrrow;  nothing  else  could  I  see  to  sug- 
gest the  harvest.  The  house  was  on  the 
plan  of  all  peasants'  houses.  On  the 
earthen  floor  was  one  child,  on  top  of  the 
oven  was  another,  on  the  bed  lay  the  father 
and  at  the  bare  table  sat  the  mother  and  a 
second  woman,  the  mother's  sister — all  with 
the  listlessness  of  exhaustion.  We  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  the  man's  illness, 
and  were  told,  "  He's  just  weak."  We  did 
not  need  to  be  told  the  cause  of  his  weak- 
ness. 

We  asked  about  the  weeds  beside  the 
cowshed,  and  she  told  us  that  when  the  too- 
late  rain  had  come  weeds  had  sprung  up 
over  their  fields,  and  these  they  had  care- 
fully gathered,  as  all  the  village  had  done. 
That  heap  of  weeds  was  all  that  their  land 
had  yielded  them.    They  had  thought  these 
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weeds  would  keep  their  cow  through  the 
winter,  but  long  ago  they  had  sold  her,  and 
sold  all  else.  And  now  they  had  left  only 
the  weeds.  We  had  heard  in  Moscow  of  a 
strange — strange  to  us — use  the  peasants  of 
the  hungry  villages  were  making  of  weeds, 
and  we  questioned  her  further.  "  Yes,  we 
have  done  that,"  she  said.  "  But  the  bread 
we  got  from  the  seed  of  the  weeds,  it  made 
us  all  sick." 

We  went  through  barnyard  after  barn- 
yard. All  were  utterly  empty,  save  in  one 
here  and  there  was  found  the  barely  vital 
framework  of  a  dwarfish  horse  or  cow. 
And  through  house  after  house,  and  if  for 
the  contents  of  most  houses  I  had  paid  a 
dollar  I  should  have  been  giving  charity: 
Yes,  they  had  sold  all !  Their  horses  they 
had  sold,  some  to  neighboring  Tartars,  also 
starving,  who  ate  horseflesh,  but  most  to 
hide  dealers,  who  bought  merely  for  the 
skins.  Three  dollars  apiece  was  the  price. 
Their  fleshless  cattle  they  had  sold  at  a 
similar  rate.  Their  sheep  had  gone  for  50 
cents  and  a  dollar,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  exchanged  for  half  their  weight  in 
flour.  The  peasants  had  sold  this  meat  in- 
stead of  eating  it,  because  they  are  almost 
wholly  vegetarians.  Black  bread,  that  is 
the  only  food.  And  they  sold  not  only  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  on  which  they 
could  live,  but  because  there  was  nothing  on 
which  the  stock  could  live.  It  had  to  be 
sold,  or  lost  entirely. 

As  it  was  in  this  village,  so  was  it  in 
thousands  of  others.  And  in  one,  a  Tar- 
tar village  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
Kazan,  the  stripped  people  had  been  driven 
into  yet  another  variety  of  despair  bargain. 
An  enterprising  buyer  of  women  for  the 
brothels  of  Constantinople  came  into  the 
village,  selected  what  pleased  him  and  made 
his  offer.  The  peasants  had  nothing  else; 
they  were  hunger  mad,  and  when  the  dealer 
went  away  he  took  with  him  the  eight  most 
beautiful  girls  in  the  village.  For  them  he 
hai  paid  from  $50  to  $75  apiece — ^prices  that 
Constantinople  would  richly  multiply. 
Very  likely  this  dealer,  or  his  brethren, 
have  been  buying  for  their  market  in  other 
villages,  for  the  opportunity  is  too  rare  a 
one  for  their  business  acumen  to  miss. 

It  is  notorious  throughout  Russia  that 
the  famine  fund  is  a  rich  source  of  "  graft " 
to  those  who  have  control  of  its  expenditure. 
Oflicials,  contractors,  sub-contractors,  all 
dip  in  their  hands,  and  dip  deeply.  The 
officials  get  their  share  by  awarding  con- 
tracts to  the  highest  briber,  the  briber  his 
by  delivering  rotten  flour.  Or  the  two 
^tablish  an  underground  partnership,  which 
|lly  conducted  on  this  plan:  The  offi- 
liges  with  the  contractor  to  deliver 


to  a  certain  district,  say,  a  million  poods  of 
flour  (a  pood  is  forty  pounds)  for  a  million 
and  a  half  rubles.  The  contractor  sends  half 
a  million  poods  of  flour,  and  mixes  -with  it 
half  a  million  poods  of  some  adulterant,  and 
there  is  a  matter  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand rubles  to  be  divided  between  the  part- 
ners— of  which  the  smaller  share  goes  not 
to  the  official.  And  the  show  girls  and 
champagne  dealers  of  Paris  are  the  happier, 
even  if  the  peasants  are  not. 

The  government,  until  the  last  few  iw^eeks, 
has  done  nothing  to  stop  this  robbery  of 
famine  bread — not  charity  bread,  if  yoa 
please,  for  it  is  the  peasants*  own  paid  for 
by  their  taxes.  But  recently  the  frauds 
have  roused  so  tremendous  a  scandal  that 
the  government  could  not  longer  refrain 
from  taking  notice.  A  commission  "was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate.  The  guilty,  ^th  in- 
dignant virtue,  threw  blame  upon  others; 
the  systemless  business  methods  of  an  irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy  made  proof  and  con- 
viction impossible,  and  the  situation  remains 
practically  what  it  was  before.  The  gov- 
ernment has  no  time  for  such  matters- 
has  no  time  to  govern ;  has  time  and  energy 
only  to  try  to  crush,  by  every  manner  of 
relentless  violence,  the  growing  spirit  of 
liberty.— T/j^  Outlook. 


DICKENS'   POPULARITY. 


EVERY  now  and  then  the  publishers  and 
reviews  astonish  the  public  'with  an 
announcement  of  the  "  phenomenal  "  sales 
of  some  work  of  modern  fiction,  such  as 
"  Trilby,"  "  To  Have  and  To  Hold  "  and 
others  met  with.  When  we  hear  of  a  book 
reaching  its  50,000  and  100,000  it  sounds 
very  large,  and  many  are  ready  to  pro- 
claim the  author  great.  But  there  are 
writers  of  fiction  who  far  outdistance  these 
popular  fellows.  In  England  one  publish- 
ing house  alone  sold  400,000  copies  of 
Dickens'  novels  last  year.  A  million  and  a 
half  were  sold  in  that  one  island,  not  to 
speak  of  the  sales  in  the  British  colonies  and 
in  America,  says  the  Pathfinder.  All  in  12 
months!  This,  of  course,  throws  the  most 
remarkable  sales  of  popular  novels  far  into 
the  shade.  It  shows  that  the  truly  great 
novelist,  he  who  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  has  not  seized  upon  some  passing 
fancy  to  interest  the  public,  but  has  caught 
the  great  truths  of  human  life  and  crystal- 
lized them  in  characters  that  we  never  for- 
get, that  the  people  who  do  not  tire  of,  so 
the  sales  of  these  great  works  go  on. 
Glancing  back  over  the  novels  that  have 
appeared  in  the  past  ten  years  one  can  ask 
himself   how   many   have   presented    char- 
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acters  that  because  of  their  personality  stick 
in  the  mind  and  are  as  easily  recalled  as 
one  of  our  living  friends.  For  our  part, 
and  we  have  read  a  great  many  books  in 
that  space  of  time,  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
a  single  one.  Many  of  the  books  that  were 
popular  and  had  their  share  of  interest  have 
passed  entirely  from  memory.  But  who 
can,  if  he  would,  forget  the  touching  life  of 
Little  Nell,  the  misshapen  Quilp,  the  ex- 
pectant Micawber  and  a  score  of  others? 
Like  old  acquanitances,  their  figures  and 
personalities  do  not  fade  from  memory. 
The  facts  concerning  the  sales  of  the  great 
works  of  fiction  should  be  brought  before 
the  public  more  often.  They  show  that  the 
often  padded,  often  plagiarized,  new  novel 
has  not  quite  excluded  the  former  lights  of 
literature  from  appearing. 


HOW  COLORS  AFFECT  US. 


THE  waves  of  each  color  excite  vibra- 
tion in  their  own  set  of  cones  in  the 
retina,  writes  Edward  A.  Ayers  in  the  Cen^ 
tury.  Let  us  assume  that  each  of  the 
primary  colors  has  its  own  set  of  cones. 
Various  theories  are  held,  one  being  that 
only  red,  green  and  violet  cones  exist,  the 
other  colors  being  the  product  of  mixtures 
of  these  three.  Let  us  return  to  our  pin- 
cushion simile,  and  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
7,000,000  cones  500,000  are  devoted  to 
green,  600,000  to  red,  700,000  to  violet,  i,- 
200,000  to  blue,  1,800,000  to  orange  and  2,- 
200,000  to  yellow.  Then  there  are  130,000,- 
000  rods  which  see  white,  or  luminosity,  the 
portion  of  light  not  absorbed  by  a  color,  but 
reflected.  Let  us  assume  that  in  an  eye,  in 
its  making  500,000  cones  which  sec  green 
are  left  out.  That  eye  would  be  color-blind 
to  green.  But  it  would  still  have  its 
"rods"  which  would  see  the  white  light 
that  is  reflected  as  luminosity  from  all  green 
objects,  and  would  see  this  luminosity  as  so 
much  gray.  A  totally  color-blind  eye  would 
see  only  shades  of  gray  from  almost  pure 
white  to  pure  black. 

This  is  to  some  extent  the  way  a  photo- 
graph shows  a  landscape,  and  the  grada- 
tions of  lieht  and  shade  are  the  degree  of 
surface  reflection  of  each  color  independent 
of  its  color  waves.  Yellow  is  very  lumi- 
nous, and  shows  comparatively  white  in  the 
photograph.  Violet  is  very  slightly  lumi- 
nous, and  appears  very  dark  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  eye  that  is  color-blind  in 
green,  if  it  beheld  a  yellow  green,  would  see 
the  yellow  with  the  admixture  of  gray  rep- 
resented in  the  luminosity  of  the  green, 
making  a  dirt  yellow.  Green  would  be 
shown  in  the  photograph  by  a  gray  that  is 


about  half-way  between  black  and  white. 
Violet,  blue  and  blue-green  rest  the  brain, 
while  the  other  colors  tend  to  irritate  it. 
The  latter  over-stimulate  and  soon  act  as 
a  whip  on  the  tired  nerves.  So  in  music, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  weary  of  the  violon- 
cello, but  a  Scotch  bagpipe  is  enjoyed 
longest,  when  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley. 

ODD    FELLOWSHIP. 


THE  Grand  Encampment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  in  Lancaster,  October  15th, 
with  large  attendance  and  imposing  parade 
of  members  of  the  order.  C.  Herbert 
Obreiter,  Esq.,  of  the  Lancaster  bar  and 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board  of  Lancas- 
ter Township,  made  the  opening  address 
of  welcome  much  as  follows: 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  privilege 
of  cx;tending  to  you  the  cordial  welcome 
not  only  of  the  local  Patriarchs,  but  of  the 
three  thousand  Odd  Fellows  of  Lancaster 
county  as  well.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
order  here.  Our  growth  has  been  steady 
and  healthy  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
so  that  to-day  Odd  Fellowship  locally,  as 
well  as  generally,  stands  second  to  no 
similar  order.  You  are  not  strangers  here, 
and  your  coming  has  always  been  to  us  a 
stimulus  and  an  inspiration.  Our  hearts 
are  warmed  by  your  return.  You  have 
much  to  do,  and  I  shall  not  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  by  trespassing  at  length 
upon  your  indulgence,  but  a  few  brief 
words  as  to  our  community  may  not  be 
amiss  at  this  time. 

You  are  met  in  the  garden  county  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  heart  of  its  great- 
est revenue  district,  in  the  home  of  diversi- 
fied industries,  several  of  which  have  here 
the  largest  plants  of  their  kinds  in  the 
Union.  You  are  met  also  in  a  community 
rich  in  historic  associations.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  this  hall  the  Continental 
Congress  sat.  For  thirteen  years  the  affairs 
of  this  great  commonwealth  were  regulated 
here.  Franklin  and  Marshall  gave  their 
names  to  our  college.  In  varying  fields 
of  usefulness  Fulton,  Yeates,  Buchanan, 
Stevens,  Reynolds  and  Burrowes  have 
done  honor  to  our  county.  They  have  been 
a  few  of  our  typical  servants  of  mankind. 

Some  one  said  the  name  Odd  Fellows 
was  given  to  us  because  the  unusually 
broad  humanity  we  are  taught  to  practice 
characterizes  us  as  "odd."  According  to 
that  definition  Lancaster  county  had  many 
"Odd  Fellows"  long  before  the  far-famed 
five,  who  first  met  at  "The  Seven  Stars," 
and  received  their  charter  from  the  Duke 
of  York's  Lodge,   then  in  session  in  our 
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mother  county  of  Lancaster,  across  the 
sea.  As  a  most  notable  illustration  of  our 
county's  earlier  actual  Odd  Fellowship,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  treatment  of  the  five 
hundred  Revolutionary  soldiers  from  the 
field  of  Brandywine  at  the  cloisters  at 
Ephrata.  There  they  received  care  so 
unremitting  that  many  of  the  true  "  Odd 
Fellows,"  who  nursed  the  wounded  patriots, 
wore  themselves  out  and  laid  down  their 
lives  in  so  doing. 

We  still  have  here  in  Lancaster  many 
others  who  love  their  fellow  men,  and  I 
now  present  one  of  them  to  you,  that  he 
may  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  our  order,  it  is 
true,  but  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  at  heart  in 
that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  humanity.  He  needs  no  introduction  to 
you,  for  by  his  works  you  know  him  well 
as  a  leading  educator,  and  as  a  collector 
and  publisher  of  the  living  gems  of  litera- 
ture, of  song  and  of  art.  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  my  good  friend  and  former 
teacher,  now  the  mayor  of  this  city.  Dr. 
John  Piersol  McCaskey. 

Mayor  McCaskey  spoke  as  follows: 

Patriarchs  Militant  and  Members  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows:  You  are  a  grand 
army,  almost  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
strong  in  Pennsylvania,  in  defense  of  whit 
is  best  in  our  civil  and  social  life.  You 
have  assembled  for  the  fourteenth  annual 
session  of  your  Department  Council  of 
Patriarchs  Militant,  the  highest  council 
of  your  order,  and  for  the  seventy-eighth 
annual  session  of  your  Grand  Encampment. 
You  have  the  might  of  numbers,  picked 
men  trained  to  service  and  loyal  to  duty; 
and  you  have  the  dignity  of  age.  It  is 
claimed  for  your  great  order  that  it  is  the 
foremost  beneficial  organization  in  the 
world.  Your  total  membership  is  over  one 
and  one-half  millions.  The  total  amount 
of  relief  paid  out  by  the  order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, as  shown  by  the  recent  summary  of 
statistics,  was  nearly  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1905,  and  probably  more  in  1906. 
The  total  of  your  invested  funds  is  over 
forty  millions.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  prosperity  and  strength,  both  personal 
and  financial,  of  your  noble  fraternity. 

These  are  large  figures.  They  would  be 
large  if  they  represented  mere  material  in- 
terests. But,  standing  for  generous  effort 
to  promote  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
your  brethren  in  their  need,  and  of  their 
wives  and  children,  or  of  their  widows  and 
orphans — representing  a  vast  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  mutual  courtesy,  helpfulness 
and  kindliness,  which  is  disbursed  through 
the  sympathy,  zeal  and  practical  wisdom  of 


your  membership  in  ministering  to  those 
who  need — only  the  arithmetic  of  Heaven 
can  estimate  the  benefits  that  result  from 
such  an  investment  and  such  expenditure. 

The  history  of  Odd  Fellowship  is  a 
bright  chapter  in  the  story  of  our  modern 
civilized  life  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
Its  spirit  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings 
of  Him  who  "went  about  doing  good." 
The  constitution  of  your  order  provides 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  initiated  who  docs 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  a  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

One  of  the  first  lessons  in  your  order 
is  hospitality  to  strangers  and  the  principle 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  is 
the  law  of  your  life  as  an  organization. 
You  teach  "Faith,  Hope  and  Charity." 
Upon  your  banners  is  emblazoned  "  Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth."     You  seek  but 

"To  meliorate  the  sorrows  of  mankind; 
Relieve  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the 

blind ; 
Lift  up  the  drooping  head,  the  widow  cheer, 
And  wipe  away  the  helpless  orphan's  tear; 
To  form  of  men  but  one  wide  brotherhood 
Linked  only  in  the  bond  of  doing  good." 

We  all  know  the  blessed  charities  to 
which  you  are  devoted,  and  to  which  your 
halls  are  consecrated.  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  Odd  Fellowship  has  lifted  its 
voice  and  taught  its  lesson  of  peace  and 
good  will  in  these  United  States,  recognii- 
ing  no  political,  sectional  or  sectarian  dif- 
ferences among  men;  but  devoting  its  en- 
ergies to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  those  who 
come  within  the  range  of  its  membership 
and  under  the  shield  of  its  protection ;  visit- 
ing and  relieving  the  sick,  burying  the 
dead,  helping  the  widow,  caring  for  the 
orphan,  wherever  found  among  you. 

And  this  is  no  less  wise  than  it  is  good 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  be 
hath  not  seen  ?  "  I  like  the  fancy  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  a  thou^t 
which  you  hold  as  the  foundation  principle 
of  your  order.  I  think  I  have  said  this 
little  poem  to  myself  a  thousand  times.  I 
know  it  as  well  as  I  know  the  first  Psalm, 
or  the  eighth  or  the  great  twenty-third 
It  is  one  of  the  good  things  our  high  school 
boys  knew  in  days  gone  by  almost  as  well 
as  they  knew  their  names: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase- 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding    peace    had    made    Ben    Adhem 
bold. 
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And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "    The  Vision  raised  its 

head, 
And,  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
**And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not 

so," 
Replied  the  angel.  .  .  .  Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellowmen." 
The    angel    wrote    and    vanished.    The    next 

night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And   showed  the  names  whom  love  of   God 

had  blest. 
And,  lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  restl 

The  city  of  Lancaster  bids  you  a  cordial 
welcome  as  you  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  greet  one  another 
in  your  annual  council.  At  the  invitation 
of  your  brethren  in  Lancaster,  strong  in 
numbers  and  of  high  character,  you  have 
assembled  in  our  midst  "  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water,"  and  you  feel  the  elbow  touch 
of  comradeship.  Your  order  is  strong 
in  Lancaster  city  and  county,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  half  century  or  longer.  For 
fifty  years  one  of  our  prominent  city  land- 
marks was  the  picturesque  Odd  Fellows' 
hall,  on  South  Queen  street.  So  that 
coming  here  you  are  among  brethren  and 
friends.  I  trust  that  your  stay  may  be  in 
every  way  pleasant  and  profitable.  Grate- 
ful for  the  past  and  rejoicing  in  the  pres- 
ent may  you  go  forward  into  the  future 
with  the  confident  assurance  of  true  men 
who  desire  and  strive  after  the  good  of 
our  common  humanity. 


BLIND   CLOCK   MENDER. 


Charles  Walters,  who  lives  on  Argen- 
tine boulevard,  Armourdale,  is  an  expert 
clock  repairer,  although  he  is  totally  blind, 
says  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Mr.  Walters 
was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  twelve  years  ago. 
Qock  repairing  is  not  taught  in  that  school. 
Mr.  Walters  learned  it  shortly  after  gradua- 
tion and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
business. 

He  took  a  course  in  piano  tuning  in  the 
state  institution  and  he  still  does  some  of 
this  work.  Success  in  tuning  musical  in- 
struments depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
ears  and  the  eyes  are  not  an  important 
factor.  Many  blind  people  follow  this  prp- 
fession.  Mr.  Walters  takes  the  more  pride 
in  his  clock  repairing  because  few  blind 
people  have  attained  success  in  this  line  of 
work. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Walters  re- 


pair a  clock.  As  he  takes  it  to  pieces  he 
does  not  place  the  wheels  and  other  parts 
in  order  before  him,  as  one  might  imagine 
he  would.  They  are  piled  together  on  the 
table,  but  when  he  begins  putting  the  clock 
together  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
parts  as  he  wants  them.  When  he  picks  up 
the  wheels  and  other  delicate  parts  and 
adjusts  them  without  any  hesitation  it  seems 
as  though  he  works  largely  by  intuition. 

"  No,  I  can't  fix  a  watch,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ters. "There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  parts  of  a  watch  are 
so  small  and  delicate  that  they  cannot  be 
adjusted  without  the  use  of  the  eyesight. 
In  most  cases  the  eyes  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  magnifying  glass.  But  I  can  fix  any 
clock  that's  made. 

"I  have  felt  that  if  I  had  my  eyesight 
I  would  rather  be  an  expert  jeweler  and 
watch  repairer  than  anything  else.  Since  I 
was  a  small  boy  I  have  had  a  special  fond- 
ness for  taking  intricate  machinery  apart 
and  putting  it  together  again.  Now  when 
I  have  no  clocks  to  fix  and  am  lonesome  for 
something  to  do  I  will  get  out  one  of  the  old 
clocks  I  have  on  hand  and  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  back  together  just  for  the  pleasure  I 
find  in  the  work." 


"I  AM   ALADDIN!" 


BUT    I    DO    NOT    EVEN    HAVE    TO    RUB    THE 
LAMP  I  " 


AT  the  re-dedication  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute in  Pittsburg  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  has  given  about  $23,000,000  to  that  in- 
stitution, supplemented  his  formal  address 
by  a  remarkable  impromptu  speech.  He 
had  been  introduced  by  Chairman  W.  M. 
Frew,  of  the  board  of  trustees  as  a  man 
who  had  long  been  absent  from  Pittsburg, 
but  who  still  needed  no  introduction.  This 
expression  seemed  to  furnish  Mr.  Carnegie 
his  inspiration.  He  put  his  manuscript 
down,*  his  eyes  flashed,  he  stepped  far  to 
the  front  beyond  the  speaker's  table,  and 
raising  his  arms,  cried  out: 

"  I  have  been  in  a  dream  ever  since  I 
arrived  here,  and  I  am  still  in  a  dream. 
As  I  look  upon  this  building,  I  can  hardly 
realize  what  has  been  done  in  mv  absence 
by  the  men  who  have  made  it,  I  have  tried 
to  make  myself  realize  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  have  failed  to  do 
so.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Carnegie  last  night, 
'  It  is  like  the  mansion  raised  in  the  night 
by  the  genii,  who  obeyed  Aladdin.'  She 
replied,  'Yes,  and  you  did  not  even  have 
to  rub  the  lamp.' 
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"  It  is  true  that  I  gave  some  pieces  of 
paper,  but  they  do  not  represent  anything 
in  my  mind,  because  I  did  not  part  with 
anything  that  I  could  understand.  My 
banker  tells  me  that  I  have  so  many  bonds; 
I  never  even  saw  them.  Did  I  earn  them? 
Well,  I  started  the  machinery  going,  and 
they  came  to  me.  When  the  institute  pro- 
ject was  first  mentioned  I  wrote  my  name 
to  a  little  slip  of  paper.  That  completed 
mv  task.  I  do  not  even  know  how  many 
bonds  they  took,  because  I  don't  know  how 
many  I  have. 

"I  cannot  feel  that  I  own  a  mountain. 
I  don't  think  any  man  can  really  feel  he 
owns  a  stretch  of  land.  Let  him  walk  over 
mountains  or  heather  and  say  to  himself, 
'These  mountains  are  mine,'  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  make  himself  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  So  it  is  impossible 
to  make  one's  self  understand  that  he  owns 
a  great  fortune.  I  don't  miss  the  money  I 
gave.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  as  many 
bonds  in  the  safe  deposit  vault  as  there 
were  before." 

Mr.  Carnegie  delivered  this  remarkable 
speech  in  the  most  impassioned  way  with 
his  eye  glasses  thrust  back  over  his  head, 
and  his  arms  gesticulating.  At  times  he 
was  vigorously  applauded,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  audience  sat  silent,  not  unsym- 
pathetically,  but  rather  as  if  unable  to  quite 
take  it  in.  Having  said  this,  he  walked 
back  to  the  speaker's  table,  picked  up  his 
manuscript,  pulled  down  his  glasses  over 
his  eyes  and  began  his  prepared  speech, 
which  was  in  part  as  follows : 

"Eleven  years  ago  standing  here  I 
handed  over  the  institute  to  Pittsburg,  then 
a  bold  experiment,  a  combination  of  library, 
art  gallery,  museum  and  hall  of  music, 
never,  as  far  as  I  know,  having  been  at- 
tempted before.  The  city  was  to  maintain 
the  library,  and  let  me  say  in  passing,  most 
generously  has  she  done  so,  including  seven 
branches  erected  to  meet  the  wants  of  her 
swelling  population.  I  congratulate  her 
upon  being  among  the  foremost  cities  of 
the  world  in  public  library  development — 
certainly  there  is  none  superior." 

Mr.  Carnegie  then  directed  his  remarks 
to  each  of  the  departments  and  compli- 
mented the  directors  for  their  work  and 
success.     Continuing,  he  said: 

"  Our  ceremony  of  to-day  embraces  the 
technical  schools,  which  are  also  in  a  sense 
now  to  be  formally  opened.  These  are 
part  of  the  institute,  and  no  mean  part.  I 
am  told  there  are  to-day  1,590  students — 
young  men,  young  women — and  several 
thousand  waiting  admission. 

"In  after  days,  when  the  founder  be- 
comes merely  a  name,  as  Harvard  and  Yale 
^gnd  Cornell  and  many  founders  are  to-day. 


the  future  Pittsburg  millionaire,  loyal  to 
the  city  where  he  has  prospered,  will  sec 
that  his  bequests  can  be  best  bestowed  upon 
needed  extensions. 

"Not  until  the  dollars  are  transmuted 
into  service  for  others  in  one  of  the  many 
forms  best  calculated  to  appeal  to  and  de- 
velop those  higher  things  of  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  aesthetic  domain  has  wealth 
completely  justified  its  existence.  Dollars 
are  only  dross  until  spiritualized,  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  miserable  is  the  man,  mean 
and  squalid  his  life,  who  knows  no  better 
than  to  deaden  his  soul  by  mere  possessioo. 

"  There  is  surely  to  arise  from  the  wealth 
created  here  a  body  of  men  who  will  find 
in  the  distribution  of  their  gains  where  they 
were  made  the  genuine  reward  which  sur- 
plus wealth  can  give,  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  certain  in  after  years  to  elevate,  re- 
fine, and  purify  the  lives  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed us,  and  that  we  have  left  one  spot  of 
earth  at  least  a  little  better  than  we  found 
it." 


THE   WHITE    OAK. 


IN  all  ages  and  strong  climes  the  oak  has 
been  the  symbol  of  power  and  stabifi^. 
England  is  typified  in  the  oaks  of  her  paiia 
and  the  wood  work  of  the  baronial  halls. 
The  old  battleship  was  a  heart  of  oak.  the 
Sybil  had  it  for  her  sacred  groves  and  it 
shaded  the  porches  of  Academe.  Under 
its  branches  the  Druids  worshiped  and  its 
parasite,  the  mistletoe,  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  Christmas  time.  Oak,  bay  and 
cypress  leaves  formed  the  crown  of  victory 
for  the  athlete  and  the  lance  of  the  knight 
was  its  polished  strength.  It  has  been  song 
in  song  and  story.  Cowper's  best  lines 
were  addressed  to  Yardley  oak. 

This  noble  tree  is  fast  disappearing,  for 
its  uses  are  many  and  its  growth  slow.  At 
fifty  it  is  but  a  child  and  at  a  hundred  not 
a  patriarch.  The  chief  source  of  our  supply 
now  is  along  the  Appalachian  region  amd 
in  the  slopes  western  to  the  Mississippi 

West  Virginia,  with  an  estimated  stump- 
age  of  nearly  5,000,000,000  board  feet,  has 
more  than  one-third  of  the  standing^  white 
oak  in  this  region.  The  State  of  Kentadqr 
still  has  over  2,500,000,000  feet,  and  Ten- 
nessee a  little  over  2,000,000,000  feet 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  foUovir  ncrt 
in  order  with  over  1,000,000,000  each. 
White  oak  is  one  of  the  most  widely  <fis- 
tributed  and  commercially  important  trees 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  total  annual 
product  of  over  2,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  is  more  than  double  that  of  any 
other  hardwood.  The  wood  is  compact  ana 
close  grained,  hard,  tough,  strong,  heavy 
and  durable  in  contact  with  the  soiL     By 
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a  peculiar  mode  of  sawing  by  which  the 
boards  are  cut  nearly  parallel  to  the  pith 
rays,  the  silver  grain  is  shown,  furnishing 
the  handsomely  figured  panels,  ceiling  and 
molding  of  "quarter-sawed"  oak.  White 
oak  is  the  favorite  timber  for  railroad 
crossties,  and  of  the  90,000,000  ties  pur- 
chased each  year  nearly  one-half  are  of  oak, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  the  white 
oak.  It  is  also  an  ideal  material  for  tight 
cooperage  manufacture.  Other  uses  are  for 
car  stock,  boards,  planking,  beams,  dimen- 
sion stuff  of  all  sizes,  shipbuilding,  tool 
handles,  wagon  spokes  and  furniture  and 
basket  veneer.  Red  oak  and  black  oak  ex- 
ceed white  oak  in  rapid  growth  and  earlv 
maturity,  but  tlie  latter  has  a  marked  ad- 
vantage in  its  greater  ability  to  withstand 
shading,  in  its  longevity,  and  in  its  inherent 
resistance  to  decay,  insects  and  fungi. 

In  view  of  its  many  uses,  its  limited  sup- 
ply and  its  slow  growth,  it  will  not  be 
long  till  we  have  no  more  of  the  noble  tree 
save  in  an  occasional  yard  or  in  the  park 
or  preserves  of  the  rich.  Because  of  its 
slow  growth  few  people  plant  it — ^that  is, 
the  white  oak,  noblest  of  the  species — as  a 
hundred  years  hence  seems  a  far  off  eternity 
offering  no  profit  to  the  present  sons  of 
men. 

Let  those  who  have  an  oak  or  so  on  their 
plantations,  in  their  yard  or  lawn  guard  it 
as  they  would  the  apple  of  the  eye. — Lan- 
caster Examiner. 
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BY  CHASLES  H.   KEYES. 


ALL  that  we  call  progress  in  civilization 
is  but  obedience  to  the  deepest  and 
divinest  instinct  of  the  race.  Its  command 
to  society  is  to  repeat  and  improve  itself. 
Modem  society  has  organized  no  agency  to 
insure  fidelity  to  this  law  of  growth  toward 
manliness  and  godliness  that  is  at  all  com- 
parable in  its  opportunity  with  the  school. 
The  home,  the  church,  the  whole  social 
body  has  turned  over  to  the  school  the 
largest  and  most  important  share  of  the 
work  of  training  to  meet  the  command, 
obedience  to  which  spells  social  uplift,  and 
disobedience  to  which  means  degeneracy. 
The  character  of  our  schools,  then,  must 
determine  the  fate  of  society.  They  should 
be  what  the  true  training  of  childhood  and 
youth  demand.  They  should  be  organized 
and  administered  for  this  service,  and  not 
primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the  teach- 
er, or  the  comfort  of  the  taxpayer.  Under 
this  view  of  the  ^function  of  the  school,  I 
submit  that  economic  prudence  and  social 


wisdom  demand  that  provision  shall  be 
made  for  adequate  and  honorable  pensions 
for  teachers. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  no 
argument  to  urge  pensions  because  teachers 
want  them,  or  because  teachers  need  them, 
or  because  teachers  deserve  them.  I  desire 
to  justify  my  thesis  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  policy  is  demanded  by  the  schools 
themselves.  Parents  and  taxpayers,  and 
patrons  of  our  schools — ^not  school  teachers 
— have  the  prime  interest  in  enacting  pen- 
sions for  worthy  teachers.  There  are  five 
cogent  reasons  why  pensions  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to 
which  you  are  intrusting  the  education  of 
your  children. 

First:  That  is  the  best  teaching  which 
emanates  from  a  soul  that  devotes  itself 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  guid- 
ance, the  training  and  the  inspiration  of 
youth.  No  teacher  can  do  the  best  work 
for  our  children  while  at  the  same  time 
compelled  to  be  busy  with  plans  for  se- 
curing a  livelihood  when  the  days  of  ser- 
vice in  the  school-room  are  over.  No 
teacher  can  fitly  train  children  by  day,  and 
worry  by  night  over  the  question  of  raiment 
and  food  and  shelter  for  the  days  that  come 
too  soon.  Your  children  deserve  a  happy 
childhood  of  hard  work  and  healthful  play. 
Give  them  a  cheerful  joy-inspiring  teacher, 
who  can  give  all  the  best  that  is  in  her  to 
her  school. 

There  can  be  no  teaching  worth  while 
from  a  worried  woman  or  a  care-burdened 
man.  Working,  planning  and  worrying  to 
make  provisions  for  old  age  take  too  much 
of  the  time  and  thought  that  belongs  to  the 
children.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  our 
interest  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  provide  for  the  teacher  in  her  old 
age. 

Second:  Teachers  of  the  largest  ability 
are  every  year  being  drawn  away  from  the 
school  service  in  which  they  have  proven 
their  high  capacity,  to  enter  on  more  re- 
munerative fields  of  endeavor.  To  continue 
serving  our  children  is  to  accept  an  old  age 
of  dependence  or  privation.  To  enter  upon 
the  new  field  of  work  is  to  receive  rewards 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  pro^ 
vision  for  their  declining  years.  The 
teacher  does  not  receive,  nor  is  she  ever 
likely  to  receive  compensation  ample 
enough  to  permit  such  provision.  Unless 
we  would  see  the  education  of  our  children 
turned  over  to  second-rate  women  and  to 
third-rate  men,  we  must  provide  the  re- 
wards that  would  permit  our  ablest  teach- 
ers to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  our  schools.  I  submit  that  for  this  rea- 
son alone  it   is  the  duty  and   interest  of 
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every  parent  and  every  patriot  to  aid  in 
securing  honorable  and  adequate  pensions 
for  teachers. 

Third:  The  efficiency  of  an  army  always 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recruit- 
ing department.  The  great  army  of  teach- 
ers should  always  attract  many  of  the 
brightest  and  ablest  young  men  and  women 
who,  year  by  year,  are  graduated  from  our 
leading  educational  institutions.  Nay,  the 
service  should  be  so  treated  as  to  attract 
young  men  and  women  of  character  and 
brains  to  prepare  for  it  as  an  honored  and 
honorable  profession.  The  curren  rewards 
of  the  teacher  are  so  grossly  inadequate 
that  the  very  material  we  most  need  in  our 
schools  is  being  diverted  to  other  callings. 

Even  if  salaries  should  be  increased  to 
the  highest  point  for  which  we  have  any 
reason  to  hope,  they  would  still  be  too  small 
to  permit  the  laying  by  of  a  competence  for 
old  age.  Young  men  and  women  of  high 
attainments  see  this,  and  carefully  avoid 
the  teaching  profession. 

Fourth :  There  are  in  many  of  our  schools 
men  and  women  with  the  largest  capacity 
for  growth,  who  are  earning  unusually  good 
salaries  from  which  they  are  laying  by  a 
fund  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  old  age. 
To  do  this  they  are  compelled  to  deny 
themselves  the  opportunity  to  travel,  the 
time  to  study,  the  ownership  of  books,  and 
the  change  of  scene  for  bodily  rest,  that  are 
essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  an  in- 
spiring teacher.  How  a  retirement  pension 
would  change  all  this  and  enable  such  men 
and  women  to  multiply  their  own  powers, 
stimulate  and  refine  their  associates  to  the 
blessing  of  the  boys  and  girls!  Every 
worthy  parent  finds  his  richest  rewards  not 
so  much  in  the  material  situations  he  has 
conquered,  the  honors  he  has  won,  the 
wealth  he  has  amassed,  as  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  rich  opportunity  these  furnish 
for  his  boys  and  girls  who  share  with  him, 
and  after  him,  their  enjoyment.  Society, 
like  the  individual,  will  find  its  richest  en- 
joyment in  planning  and  providing  the  con- 
ditions of  a  richer  life  for  its  successors. 
Are  not  your  boys  and  girls  worth  your 
making  for  them  the  small  sacrifice  needed 
to  give  them  more  teachers  who  can  afford 
from  time  to  time  to  renew  their  youth, 
their  scholarship,  their  inspiration? 

Fifth:  In  thousands  of  the  older  cities 
and  towns  of  our  Union,  there  are  teachers 
who  have  practically  worn  themselves  out 
in  the  service  of  our  schools.  From  periods 
of  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  they 
have  spared  no  power  of  heart  and  brain 
in  loving  and  consecrated  devotion  of  their 
lives  to  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  bodytired,  heart  sore  and  brain  weary. 


with  a  frequency  that  is  agonizing  to  wit- 
ness. They  have  been  able  to  save  litdc 
or  nothing.  They  cannot  see  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  retire  to  privation  or  to  char- 
ity. No  official  has  the  criminal  courage 
and  hardness  of  heart  to  turn  them  out  to 
alms  or  starvation.  As  a  result  they  arc 
spoiling  the  tempers  and  abusing  the  intel- 
lects of  whole  school-houses  full  of  chil- 
dren, in  return  for  their  confinement  by 
the  community  at  hard  labor  in  the  school- 
room. But  this  cruel  and  inhuman  punish- 
ment of  faithful  old  teachers,  who  ought 
long  ago  to  have  honorably  retired  on  pay, 
goes  on  in  a  thousand  American  towns. 
The  splendid  teaching  that  they  did  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five  years  is  no  excuse 
for  continuing  to  sacrifice  to  each  of  their 
broken  years  forty  or  fifty  boys  and  girls. 
Forget  these  devoted  broken  men  and 
women  if  you  will.  If,  in  the  hardness  of 
your  heart,  you  shall  conclude  to  work 
them  to  death,  I  say  nothing  of  the  shame. 
But  I  do  ask,  Can  common  business  intel- 
ligence justify  you  in  paying  for  something 
that  you  are  not  getting?  Can  decent  re- 
gard for  your  own  boys  and  girls  justify 
their  continued  sacrifice?  There  is  a  pa- 
triotism whose  ebullition  takes  the  form  of 
a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  words  to 
the  lips,  that  might  with  hand  on  heart 
stand  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and 
schools  thus  sacrificed,  and  talk  of  love  of 
country ;  but  you,  my  friends,  know  that  no 
country  is  worth  loving  that  with  open  eyes 
to  such  an  abuse,  long  permits  it  to  con- 
tinue. 

Since  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  matter  what  the  teachers  may 
want  or  need,  or  deserve,  the  interests  of 
the  child,  the  parent  and  society  demand 
this  pension  establishment,  we  must  now 
consider  how  it  is  to  be  secured. 

Three  general  plans  have  been  advocated 
and  put  in  operation: 

First:  Bodies  of  teachers  bent  on  pro- 
viding for  disabled  veterans  of  the  school- 
room have  formed  Teachers'  Retirement 
Associations,  Teachers'  Guilds  and  Teach- 
ers' Annuity  Associations.  They  have  pro- 
vided small  annuities  for  aged  and  worthy 
teachers  by  assessments  of  their  own  mem- 
bership, increased  by  donations  of  philan- 
thropic individuals,  and  in  some  instances 
by  small  legislative  appropriations.  The 
Retirement  Fund  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Connecticut  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild  and 
the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  As- 
sociation are  good  examples  of  these  move- 
ments of  which  there  have  been  many 
throughout  the  Union.  They  have  not 
furnished,  nor  can  they  ever  hope  to  fur- 
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nish,  complete  and  satisfactory  disposal  of 
the  problem.  Looked  at  as  final  agencies, 
they  are  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  at- 
taching to  voluntary  fraternal  insurance 
societies  with  amateur  managements.  Some 
teachers  support  them  as  well-meaning 
philanthropies,  but  even  the  school  teacher 
seeking  old  age  protection  that  is  really 
insurance,  knows  enough  to  send  her  money 
to  Hartford  for  the  purchase  of  the  real 
article.  But  these  associations  have  done 
their  greatest  work  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  other  plans  for  more  adequately 
solving  the  problem.  In  fact,  all  the  ra- 
tional teachers'  pension  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  of  American  commonwealths 
has  been  secured  largely  if  not  entirely 
through  the  influence  of  these  teachers' 
organizations. 

Second:  Progressive  cities  in  various 
quarters  of  our  country  have  established, 
under  legislative  sanction,  retirement  funds 
for  their  own  teachers.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit  and  San  Francisco  furnish 
the  best  examples  of  this  second  scheme. 
Percentages  of  teachers'  salaries,  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  teachers'  absences,  and 
donations,  form  the  major  portion  of  the 
fund  in  all  these  places  except  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  foregoing  sources 
are  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  five 
per  cent  of  all  the  excise  moneys  and  fees 
for  liquor  licenses  received  by  the  city. 
Under  these  different  city  plans,  maximum 
annuities  vary  from  $150  a  year  up  to 
$2,000  a  year,  this  latter  sum  being  pro- 
vided by  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the 
lovwest  annuity  is  equal  to  half  the  salary 
paid  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Third:  A  few  states  have  enacted  general 
pension  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all  these 
teachers.  Of  these,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey  have  formulated  the  most  generous 
and  most  equitable  statutes.  New  Jersey 
provides  the  bulk  of  her  fund  by  deduction 
of  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  sal- 
aries of  all  teachers.  The  annual  pension 
amounts  to  three-fifths  of  the  average  an- 
nual salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  teach- 
ing, but  it  cannot  be  less  than  $250  or 
more  than  $650. 

The  Rhode  Island  law  is  the  most  gen- 
erous, and  in  its  principle  the  soundest  yet 
enacted.  It  squarely  accepts  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  State,  whose  schools 
are  to  be  benefited,  and  does  not  require 
the  teachers  to  furnish  any  part  of  the 
fund.  The  defect  of  this  law  consists  in 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  appropriated  and 
the   absence  of  any  provision  for  making 


the  appropriation  continuous.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed,  however,  that  the  next  session 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  will  rem- 
edy these  defects,  and  place  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  position  of  leader 
and  exemplar  for  all  the  others. 

Is  not  the  time  and  place  auspicious  for 
this  great  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion to  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  and  the 
creation  of  such  popular  sentiment  as  will 
insure  the  enactment  in  every  remaining 
State  of  the  Union  laws  providing  for  ade- 
quate and  honorable  pensions  for  all  worthy 
tt^chtTs}— 'Address  National  Educational 
Association. 


I.    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


DR.    EDWARD   BROOKS,    PHILA. 
Lait  Superintendent  Public  ScAoo/s,  Philadelphia. 


WHEN  a  boy  of  fourteen  attending  the 
"district  school,"  I  won  the  first 
prize  for  "  getting  up  head  "  in  the  spelling 
class  the  greatest  number  of  times  during 
the  session.  The  prize  awarded  was  a 
little  book  entitled  "  Watt's  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,"  popularly  known  as 
"Watt's  on  the  Mind."  That  little  book 
not  only  made  me  a  teacher  but  contributed 
largely  to  my  success  as  an  instructor  and 
an  educator.  Young  as  I  was  I  found  the 
book  full  of  interest,  and  I  began  to  apply 
its  statements  to  the  improvement  of  my 
own  mind,  especially  its  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  memory,  in  which 
faculty  my  mind  seemed  most  defective. 

The  impulse  I  received  from  this  little 
book  was  deep  and  permanent.  It  turned 
my  attention  thus  early  to  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  the  method  of 
training  its  faculties.  It  gave  me  the  true 
ideal  of  the  teacher's  art,  that  ft  is  not 
merely  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  but  the  training  and  developing 
of  its  various  powers.  When  I  became  a 
teacher  I  found  myself  naturally  thinking 
of  the  minds  of  my  pupils,  and  my  aim  was 
to  develop  mental  skill  and  power  as  well 
as  to  impart  knowledge.  In  teaching  arith- 
metic, I  sought  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
reasoning  so  that  they  could  solve  other 
problems  different  from  and  more  difficult 
than  those  under  immediate  consideration. 
In  teaching  geometry,  I  introduced  many 
variations  of  the  work  of  the  text-book, 
inventing  problems  and  theorems  for 
"original  thought"  long  before  they  were 
found  in  the  text-books  in  geometry.    When 
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I  became  principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  I  immediately  established  a 
course  in  "  educational  psychology  "  in  the 
senior  class,  as  a  foundation  for  the  study 
of  Pedagogy,  the  course  being  so  extensive 
that  it  required  five  recitations  a  week  for 
about  forty  weeks.  . 

When  in  1891  I  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, realizing  the  imperative  value  to 
teachers  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and 
the  methods  of  training  it,  I  immediately  by 
courses  of  lectures  and  a  Saturday  class  in 
psychology,  called  the  "  Psychic  Circle,"  set 
to  work  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study 
among  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
Just  about  this  time  a  number  of  young 
educators  who  had  been  studying  in  Ger- 
many and  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
recent  investigations  in  physiological  psy- 
chology and  also  with  the  psychology  of 
Herbart,  were  lecturing  and  writing  uplon 
these  subjects  and  were  calling  the  systems 
the  "new  psychology,"  and  applying  the 
epithet  of  the  "  old  psychology  "  to  the  sys- 
tem that  had  generally  been  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  with  the  intimation, 
if  not  the  assertion,  that  this  system  was 
now  obsolete  and  worthless. 

The  system  which  I  had  taught  was  in 
general  principles  that  which  had  been 
taught  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
down  to  the  time  of  Hamilton  and  McCosh. 
This  system  assumes  the  existence  of  mind 
and  endeavors  to  ascertain  and  expound  the 
facts  and  laws  of  mental  action.  This  sys- 
tem I  believed  was  best  adapted  as  the  basis 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  More- 
over, while  I  had  studied  these  other  sys- 
tems with  more  or  less  thoroughness  and 
was  desirous  that  my  teachfers  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  their  general  prin- 
ciples, I  believed  that  they  could  only  under- 
stand them  and  estimate  their  value 
properly  after  being  pretty  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  common  system  of  psy- 
chological thought.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  new  systems  spoke 
of  the  older  system  as  the  "old  psy- 
chology," with  the  intimation  and  often  the 
positive  statement  that  the  old  system  was 
bemg  discarded  by  modern  thinkers,  gave 
me  considerable  concern.  With  young 
people,  especiallv  there  is  a  magic  influ- 
ence in  the  word  "new";  and  for  their 
newly  elected  superintendent  to  lecture  on 
the  so-called  "  old  psychology  "  while  there 
were  a  number  of  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
young  educators  lecturing  and  writing  upon 
the  new  system,  might  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  system  presented  and  the  edu- 
cational doctrines  based  upon  it  were  behind 
the    times,    and    thus    interfere    with    the 


cordial  and  sympathetic  acceptance  of  my 
views  on  the  methods  of  culture  and  in- 
struction. 

I  met  this  difficulty  in  my  Saturday  class 
by  taking  up  a  text-book  on  each  of  Ae 
three  systems ; — my  own  book  on  *'  Mental 
Science  and  Mental  Culture,"  Ziehen's  book 
on  "Physiological  Psychology,"  and  Hcr- 
bart's  "  Text  Book  on  Psychology,"  having 
the  class  study  them  in  the  order  named  I 
explained  to  them  that  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  new  systems  would  be  more  readily 
understood  after  they  were  familiar  widi 
the  older  systems,  which  was  not  only  true, 
but  which  they  fully  realized  before  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  order  to  counteract  any 
prejudice  arising  from  the  term  **old"  as 
applied  to  the  earlier  system,  I  suggested 
that  since  it  had  been  taught  by  nearly  all 
the  great  philosophers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  also  as  it  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  basis  of  the  other  systems, 
it  might  appropriately  be  called  the 
"  Standard  psychology,"  which  term  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  Phila- 
delphia and  also  by  a  number  of  educators 
in  the  state. 

In  my  lectures  I  made  the  same  explana- 
tion, giving  an  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  each  system.  I  also  published 
an  article  in  "  The  Teacher,"  an  educational 
periodical  widely  read  by  out  teachers,  in 
which  these  distinctions  were  cleariy  set 
forth,  and  which  was  used  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  examination  in  educational 
psychology.  The  course  in  educational 
psychology  arranged  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  the  various  certificates,  cm- 
braced  the  three  divisions  named — standard 
psychology,  physiological  psychology,  and 
Herbartian  psychology;  and  a  list  of  text- 
books was  suggested  representing  each  of 
the  three  systems.  Moreover,  I  recom- 
mended teachers  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
the  "new  psychology,"  especially  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  sub- 
ject of  physiological  psychology  was  being 
discussed  by  an  enthusiastic  young  pro- 
fessor who  had  recently  taken  a  course  upon 
the  subject  in  one  of  the  German  miiversi- 
ties. 

In  taking  this  course  to  direct  the  psy- 
chological training  of  my  teachers,  I  had 
another  purpose  in  view  which  to  mc 
seemed  very  important  The  study  of  phy- 
siological psychology,  and  the  same  is  tme 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Herbartian  sys- 
tem, by  one  who  has  not  been  previously 
grounded  in  the  leading  facts  of  standard 
psychology,  leads  almost  inevitably  to  tbt 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  anfl 
therefore  to  a  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.    The  teachings  of  Wundt  and 
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of  Zeihen,  his  disciple,  of  Munsterberg, 
James  and  other  American  atuhors  who 
could  be  named,  adopted  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  psychology,  cannot  but  awaken 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  young  people  and 
eventually  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  This  was 
its  influence  on  some  of  the  teachers  of  the 
city,  one  of  whom,  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
came  to  me  in  tears  acknowledging  that 
she  had  been  swept  from  her  moorings  in 
the  church  by  hearing  some  lectures  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  thanked  me  for 
showing  that  religious  belief  had  a  logical 
foundation  in  a  true  system  of  psychology. 
I  therefore  felt  a  responsibility  in  not  per- 
mitting my  teachers  to  adopt  any  system 
of  psychological  thought  that  teaches  a 
"psychology  without  a  psyche,"  and  that 
consequenSy  either  denies  or  lays  the  foun- 
dations for  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  relation  to  a 
future  life. 

In  my  work  as  an  educator  I  have  re- 
garded this  relation  of  psychology  to  reli- 
gious belief  as  fundamental  and  vital.  If 
the  teachings  of  psychology  do  not  afford  a 
basis  for  religious  faith  either  the  psy- 
chology is  false  or  religious  belief  an  ab- 
surdity. In  my  work  on  mental  science, 
published  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  1 
emphasize  this  idea  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  relations  of  its  teachings  to  religion 
is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  work. 
Beginning  with  the  sensations  in  tbe 
nervous  tissue,  it  traces  ideas  up  through 
the  senses  into  the  realm  of  abstract  and 
general  truth,  and  finally  up  into  the  domain 
of  supersensual  ideas  and  truths,  and  here 
finds  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Here  it  reaches  the  conception  of  the  abso- 
lute and  infinite ;  and  uniting  these  with  the 
good,  it  attains  to  the  highest  conception  of 
the  mind,  that  of  God.  Recognizing  this 
idea  in  the  soul  as  an  immutable  verity,  and 
the  elements  of  faith,  love  and  obedience  as 
associated  with  it,  the  work  lays  a  philo- 
soohical  foundation  for  the  building  up  of 
that  grand  temple  of  belief  found  in  the 
human  soul  called  Religion,  This  system 
of  philosophy  is  therefore  not  only  rational, 
but  it  is  also  religious/' 

I  still  hold  these  views,  and  though  the 
study  of  physiological  psychology  has  some- 
times caused  doubts  to  arise  in  my  mind  in 
respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet 
when  I  remember  the  grand  achievements 
of  the  human  mind,  its  far-reaching  aspira- 
tions, its  strong  faith  in  the  absolute  and 
eternal,  I  am  convinced  that  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  church  must  be 
true;  and  like  Tennyson  in  one  of  his  latest 
poems  I  can  say. 


"And  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

In  subsequent  articles  which  I  propose  to 
write  for  The  School  Journal,  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  fundamental  principles  of  each  of 
the  three  systems  of  psychology  above 
named,  and  attempt  to  point  out  their  rela- 
tive value  in  a  scheme  of  education. 


GREAT  ABYSSES  OF  OCEAN. 


MORE  than  half  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  hidden  beneath  water  two  miles 
<lcep;  7,000,000  square  miles  lie  at  a  depth 
of  18,000  feet  or  more,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Qiicago  Chronicle.  Many  places  have  been 
found  five  miles  and  more  in  depth.  The 
greatest  depth  yet  sounded  is  31,200  feet, 
near  the  island  of  Guam. 

If  Mount  Everest,  the  world's  highest 
mountain,  were  plucked  from  its  seat  and 
dropped  into  this  spot  the  waves  would  still 
roll  2,000  feet  above  its  crest. 

Into  this  terrible  abyss  the  waters  press 
down  with  a  force  of  more  than  10,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  staunchest 
ship  ever  built  would  be  crumbled  under 
this  awful  pressure  like  an  eggshell  under 
a  steam  roller. 

A  pine  beam  15  feet  long,  which  held 
open  the  mouth  of  a  trawl  used  in  making 
a  cast  at  a  depth  of  more  than  18,000  feet, 
was  crushed  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  passed 
between  rollers. 

The  body  of  the  man  who  should  attempt 
to  venture  to  such  depths  would  be  com- 
pressed until  the  flesh  were  forced  into  the 
interstices  of  the  bones,  and  his  trunk  was 
no  larger  than  a  rolling-pin.  Still,  the  body 
would  reach  the  bottom,  for  anything  that 
will  sink  in  a  tub  of  water  will  sink  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  ocean. 


"  Whether  we  squander  life  on  the  trifl- 
ing pursuits  of  the  majority,  or  whether  we 
spend  it  wisely  and  beautifully  after  the 
manner  of  the  minority,"  says  one  who  has 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  "  will  all  depend  upon 
the  ideas  which  we  bring  to  the  adventure. 
The  same  stone  may  be  fashioned  into  a 
temple  of  the  spirit  or  into  a  fortress  of 
cruelty:  it  depends  upon  the  idea  of  the 
builder.  The  same  metal  may  be  fash- 
ioned into  a  sword  or  ploughshare:  it  de- 
pends upon  the  idea  of  the  artificer.  The 
same  grain  may  nourish  as  food,  or  deprave 
as  drink:  it  depends  upon  the  idea  of  the 
husbandman." 
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Editorial  Department 


THE  SCHP9L  JQUBXTAU 

LANCASTER,  OBCBMBBR,  1907. 


H.  &  SCHAEFFER. 


I  P.  M0CA8KET. 


THE  spectacle  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator pleading  for  a  wider  reading 
of  the  Bible  is  not  a  commonplace  affair. 
The  picture  of  a  critic  maintaining  the 
dictum  that  the  best  of  even  worldly  sorts 
of  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  Great  Book 
is  somewhat  novel.  For  those  reasons 
alone — not  to  mention  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  volume — our  attention  is  commanded 
by  "The  Bible  as  Good  Reading,"  which 
comes  from  the  virile  pen  of  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  United  States  Senator  from 
Indiana.  The  Bible  has,  of  course,  stood 
the  test  of  centuries  as  a  guide  to  faith  and 
conduct.  It  has  changed  the  map  of  the 
world,  made  and  unmade  kings  and  peoples. 
Men  of  old  have  died  for  it  and  many  a 
man  to-day,  in  thinking  of  his  own  early 
childhood,  finds  entwined  with  his  tend- 
erest  memories  some  chapter  or  passage 
from  the  Holy  Book.  But  how  many  of  us 
ever  stop  to  consider  the  Bible  just  as 
good  reading?  How  many,  for  instance, 
ever  take  the  small  pains  necessary  to  com- 
pare its  narratives  with  the  fiction  we 
read,  or  its  orations  with  the  speeches  we 
hear.  Very  few,  we  feel  sure,  and  yet 
that  is  just  the  sort  of  study  and  those  are 
just  the  sort  of  comparisons  that  Senator 
Beveridge  makes,  showing,  in  fact,  that, 
considered  merely  from  he  point  of  view 
of  interest,  the  Bible  is  still  the  monarch  of 
all  books.  In  a  style  which  was  itself 
formed  from  years  of  study  of  the  Bible, 
he  demonstrates  his  proposition.  Whoever 
has  neglected  the  reading  of  his  Bible  will 
find  in  this  book  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
interesting  portions  of  that  other  Book, 
and  whoever  reads  what  Senator  Beveridge 
has  to  say  will  be  sure  to  read  his  Bible 
also.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Address  Henry 
Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  authorize  the 
announcement  that  all  local  conditions  for 
holding  the  next  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been  found  satis- 
factory. The  choice  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors made  at  the  Los  Angeles  conven- 
tion is  therefore  confirmed,  and  Cleveland 
is  selected  for  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention, June  29  to  July  3,  1908.  While 
the  railroad  rates  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
determined,  there  are  good  reasons  for  con- 
fidence that  the  rates  will  not  be  higher  than 


in  former  years,  although  the  basis  maj 
be  somewhat  changed.  This  question  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  lines  in 
interest. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma  requires  that  "the  legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stod- 
feeding  and  domestic  science  in  the  commoB 
schools  of  the  State." 


The  Jamestown  Exposition,  which  closed 
its  gates  on  November  30,  will  probablj 
reopen  next  year  when  the  financial  failure 
of  this  year,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  successful  run  of  several 
months,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  produce 
sufficient  revenue  not  only  to  reimburse  tk 
Government  for  the  $1,000,000  loan  made 
the  exposition,  but  enough  to  pay  for  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  Ter-Centennial's 
operation.  The  exposition  is  said  to  be  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Government,  railrrads 
and  bankers.  The  average  daily  attendance 
has  been  only  about  3000,  while  the  dailj 
salary  expenses  is  said  to  have  been  $50oa 
The  property  is  valued  at  $5,000,000.  Its 
financial  failure  can  be  attributed  mostlj 
to  its  incompleteness  during  the  first  three 
months  after  it  was  opened. 

Two  hundred  college  presidents  and 
preparatory  school  principals  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  exchanged  ideas  at 
the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  recently  held  in  New  York.  In 
one  of  the  discussions  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  University  said  that 
he  would  not  permit  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
waste  his  time  in  Princeton  if  he  could  not 
pass  the  entrance  examination.  Many 
of  the  private  schools,  he  added  had  fallen 
into  the  amiable  weakness  of  trying  to 
make  "gentlemen"  of  their  pupils,  looking 
after  their  manners  rather  than  their  char- 
acter. He  delivered  the  evening  address 
his  subject  being  "  School  and  Colleges,"  in 
which  he  said:  "We  all  know  that  the 
children  in  the  past  two  decades  in  our 
schools  have  not  been  educated.  With  all 
our  training  we  have  trained  nobody.  With 
all  our  instructing  we  have  instructed  no- 
body. Information  is  not  education.  Edu- 
cation in  this  modem  age  stands  in  need  of 
two  things.  The  first  is  technical  training. 
The  second  is  that  kind  of  education  whidi 
for  many  ages  has  borne  the  name  of 
'  liberal  education.'     If  ever  an  age  needed 
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atesmanship  of  mind  it  is  this  age.  If 
e  have  this  great  army  of  mechanics  with 
3  one  to  see  visions,  no  one  to  overlook 
le  field,  no  one  to  organize  the  forces  we 
lall  stumble  upon  immediate  disaster, 
here  is  so  much  to  coordinate  in  our  think- 
ig  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  thinkers." 


The  Board  of  Health  report  of  Phila- 
•Iphia  shows  that  the  total  number  of  chil- 
ren  examined  by  the  medical  inspectors 
as  135,959,  o^  whom  25.9  per  cent,  were 
Hicted  with  some  physical  or  mental  de- 
jct.  In  that  classification  were  included 
5,654  out  of  67,464  boys,  or  24.6  per  cent., 
ad  18,660  out  of  68,495  girls,  or  27.2  per 
ait.  A  further  analysis  showed  that  of 
le  135,959  children  inspected  78,732  were 
romoted  on  their  class  standing  last  June 
•ithout  examination.  Of  these  18,644,  or 
5.6  per  cent.,  were  in  the  medical  defective 
ass,  while  57,227  failed  to  attain  the  ex- 
nption  standard  and  had  to  take  the  regu- 
r  promotion  examination.  Of  these 
^,226,  or  31.8  per  cent.,  were  rated  as 
icdically  defective.  The  exempted  chil- 
ren  included  37,920  boys  and  40,812  girls, 
hile  the  nonexempted  included  29,544  boys 
ad  27,683  girls. 


School  gardens  have  received  the  hearty 

idorsemcnt   of   the    Society  of  American 

lorists      and      Ornamental      Horticultur- 

ts.     The  florists  have  claimed  that  noth- 

g  is  better   calculated  to  disseminate   a 

ve  for  gardening  among  the  masses,  and 

ley  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  have 

t  Legislatures  in  several  States  encourage 

hool  gardens.      The  plan  is  to  ask  the 

5gislatures  of  Pennsylvania,   New  York, 

assachusetts  and  New  Jersey  to  pass  acts 

at  will  incorporate  instruction  in  garden- 

g  in  the  public  school  curriculum  wher- 

er  this  is  possible.     The  florists  hope  to 

e  the  day  when  every  schoolhouse  will 

fve  its  "garden"  in  which  the  children 

n  be  taught  the  elements  of  floriculture 

trained  instructors.     As  a  first  step  they 

|I  ask  the  Legislatures  to  include  school 

rden  work  in  the  curriculum  of  normal 

kools,  as  the  great  demand  at  present  is 

^  teachers.  

"The    effects    of    gravitation    are    so 

Eiliar  as  to  demand  only  the  briefest 
tion;  yet  most  of  us,  perhaps,  seldom 
}  to  consider  how  far-reaching  these 
cts  are,"  says  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
ls, in  Appleton's.  "  But  for  gravitation 
winds  would  not  blow,  the  waters  would 
descend  and  the  mountain  tops  would 
crumble  into  the  valleys.    Each  particle 

filverized  rock  would  remain  where  it 
formed,  and  there  would  be  no  such 
as  a  mixed  soil.    But  as  matters  are 


actually  arranged  gravitation  is  perpetually 
active  and  every  particle  of  matter  is  being 
eternally  tugged  at  and  urged  to  get  nearer 
to  the  earth's  center.  So  no  sooner  does 
a  fragment  of  rock  at  a  mountain  crest  be- 
come loosened  than  gravitation  hurls  it 
crashing  down  into  the  valley,  shattering 
it  into  fragments,  perhaps,  or  at  the  very 
least  grinding  off  some  portions  of  its  sur- 
face, as  well  as  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
against  which  it  is  dashed.  By  such  means 
and  with  the  further  aid  of  its  hand- 
maidens, wind  and  water,  gravitation  works 
its  unceasing  purpose  of  leveling  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  a  few  brief  geological 
moments  it  rounds  the  shoulders  of  the 
haughtiest  mountain;  and,  given  time 
enought,  it  will  bring  every  particle  of 
rock  back  to  the  sea  bed  whence  it  orig- 
inally sprang.  Short  of  that,  as  a  transition 
stage,  It  is  forever  mixing  the  different 
soil  constituents  on  the  one  hand  and  sort- 
ing them  out  again  on  the  other." 

That  the  American  consumption  of  lum- 
ber has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  is  easy  of  demonstration. 
The  annual  consumption  per  capita  in  this 
country  has  reached  400  broad  feet,  as 
against  about  60  feet  per  capita  in  Europe, 
a  fact  which  alone  shows  the  waste  and 
improvidence  of  American  methods;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  annual  lumber 
cut  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  increased  94  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  increase  in  the  same  period  was 
but  52  per  cent.  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  figures  as  to  the  available 
standing  timber  remaining  and  the  annual 
amount  cut,  are  appalling;  but  forestry  ex- 
perts believe  that  with  scientific  methods 
of  forestry  and  reforestation  the  present 
rate  of  growth  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
present  demand.  The  increasing  use  of 
cement,  itself  a  reflection  of  the  enhanced 
value  of  lumber,  may  act  as  a  check  u]^on 
the  increase  of  the  lumber  cut  at  the  exist- 
ing rate;  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
salvation  of  the  country — with  respect  to  its 
lumber  supply — lies  in  a  wider  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  timber  re- 
sources as  they  shall  be  used.  In  every 
limited  fields,  as  in  the  cases  of  tie  and 
pencil  material,  this  recognition  has  come, 
but  a  national  recognition  is  required  to 
meet  a  national  emergency.  This  is  what 
faces  the  country,  and  not  only  should  the 
heartiest  support  be  given  to  the  national 
and  State  efforts  toward  forest  preservation 
and  restoration,  but  they  should  be  vastly 
extended  and  strengthened. 


At  a  football  game  between  the  Carlisle 
Indians  and  Harvard,  one  of  the  former 
eleven  suddenly  started  down  the  field  with 
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the  ball.  Only  one  opponent  was  between 
him  and  the  goal-posts.  If  the  runner 
succeeded  in  getting  by  this  one  defender 
of  the  line,  it  meant  athletic  gflorv  for  him- 
self and  possibly  a  glorious  victory  for  his 
small  institution  over  this  largest  univer- 
sity in  the  country,  containing  the  flower 
of  the  civilization  which  had  swept  his 
forefathers  away  from  the  lands  they  once 
possessed.  The  crowd  in  the  stands  had 
risen,  gasping  in  its  excitement,  as  crowds 
do  at  such  moments.  But  just  as  the 
Indian  had  almost  gained  the  goal-line, 
the  Harvard  man,  a  famous  sprinter, 
brought  the  runner  down  with  a  beautiful 
tackle.  The  stands  rocked  with  relief, 
and  the  usual  "  piling-up  "  of  other  players 
took  place.  As  the  two  lay  there  together, 
the  fair-haired  representative  of  New  Eng- 
land, while  still  clasping  the  dark-skinned 
descendant  of  American  savagery,  felt 
something  fumbling,  and  presently  became 
aware,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  there, 
that  his  right  hand  was  being  shaken. 
"  Good  tackle !  "  muttered  the  Indian. 


At  the  Auburn  State  Penitentiary  in  New 
York,  Mr.  P.  M.  Heifer  has  introduced 
among  the  1,200  or  more  prisoners  a  very 
complete  educational  course,  ranking  rather 
above  the  grammar  ^ade  and  below  the 
high  school  courses  m  the  higher  limits. 
A  competent  corps  of  instructors  was  ob- 
tained from  among  the  prisoners.  The 
faculty  consists  of  nine  members,  all  of 
whom  are  college  graduates.  The  dean  of 
the  faculty  is  a  Cambridge,  England,  man, 
while  one  of  the  members  is  an  Oxford 
man.  Columbia  has' three  representatives, 
Cornell  one,  and  smaller  colleges  account 
for  others  in  their  catalogues.  Both  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  men  are  serving 
sentences  for  forgery,  a  crime  which  seems 
to  appeal  to  the  educated.  Others  of  the 
faculty  are  serving  time  for  similar 
offenses.  

That  cooks  should  be  paid  more  than 
teachers  was  deplored  in  an  address  before 
the  Berks  county  institute.  The  speaker 
was  Miss  Louise  Connolly,  of  Summit, 
N.  J.,  who  said:  "A  good  cook  in  a  small 
family  or  a  fair  chauflfeur  makes  more 
money  than  the  average  American  school 
teacher.  The  reason  we  do  not  become 
cooks  and  chauffeurs  is  that  we  have  pride 
in  our  profession.  People  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  follow  blindly  the  doctor's  or- 
ders think  that  they  can  always  tell  the 
teacher  how  to  educate  their  children." 
The  Boys'  Agricultural  Club  and  the  Girls' 
Domestic  Science  Club,  composed  of  public 
school  boys  and  girls,  made  their  first  an- 
nual exhibit  at  institute  this  year.  There 
was  fine  corn,  together  with  prize-winning 
poultry,  first-class  vegetables  and  truck,  ex- 


cellent bread  and  needlework  which  wonk 
do  credit  to  more  experienced  hands. 


In  a  recent  address  by  Supt.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  he  said  the  fancdoi 
of  the  association  should  be  to  study  the 
child's  food,  clothing,  sleep  and  recrcatioB 
— ^all  the  fundamental  things  that  fit  it  for 
education.  Laying  stress  upon  the  need  of 
proper  supervision  of  diet  and  of  suffident 
sleep,  he  said :  ''  Half  the  trouble  in  schod 
is  stomach  trouble.  If  the  child  is  prop- 
erly fed,  it  will  be  healthy  and  able  to  leun, 
and  if  it  gets  enough  sleep  the  teacher  wiO 
have  little  to  complain  of.  Also,  one  of 
the  crimes  of  this  city  is  the  way  bojs  and 
girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen  are  allowed  to 
roam  the  streets  alone  at  night." 

The  Snyder  minimum  teachers'  salary 
act  will  add  $856,000  per  year  to  the  paj- 
rolls  of  the  State.  It  is  proposed  to  tike 
this  out  of  the  increased  appropriatioo, 
which  for  the  two  years  beginning  June  i 
will  be  $7,500,000  per  year.  Every  district 
will  be  required  to  make  a  statement  that 
it  has  paid  the  increase  before  it  can  recdve 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriation  nest 
June.  I 

A  NOTED  Normal  School  man.  in  an  ail-  j 
dress  before  a  teachers'  institute,  said: 
"  There  are  many  women  teaching  schod 
to-day  who  would  be  more  successful  if  ^ 
home  washing  dishes."  And  he  knows  wlat  | 
he  is  talking  about.  \ 


In    Bowdoin    School,   one  of  the  large 
schools   of   Boston,   there   are  said  to  be 
twenty-four   racial   t3rpes   or  lines  of  aa- 
cestry     represented:     American,    Itato 
Greek,    German,    Dutch,    Jewish,  Engfisiv. 
Irish,   Scotch,   French,   Canadian,  Frend 
Canadian,     Swedish,     Armenian,    Dams! 
Negro,  Portuguese,  Swiss,  Polish,  Finnid 
Hungarian,    Welsh,    Norwegian  and  Ro< 
manian.      It  would  be  hard  to  match  thi 
outside  of  America. 


Some  months  ago  there  was  a  case « 
trial  at  Allentown  that  deserves  to  be  mofl 
widely  known.  A  lad,  Harry  Deily,  fiftce 
years  old,  was  on  trial  for  shooting  h 
foreman,  Oliver  N.  Bortz,  who  had  slapl* 
him  on  the  mouth  for  disobedience  an 
impudence.  He  told  Judge  Trexlcr  4i 
he  was  sorry  he  had  fired  three  bullets  «< 
him,  causing  him  to  hover  for  weeks  b 
tween  life  and  death.  As  his  father  beg? 
for  mercy  the  Judge  said :  "  Bovs  are  g< 
ting  entirely  too  reckless  these  days, 
sentence  the  defendant  to  four  and  0J< 
half  years'  solitary  confinement  at  haJ 
labor  in  the  Lehigh  County  Jail.    After  I 
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has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  I  may 
change  the  confinement  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  Headstrong  boys  likely  to  get 
brain  storms  must  be  taught  they  cfare  not 
walk  around  shooting  at  people  against 
whom  they  imagine  they  have  erievances. 
If  this  boy's  aim  had  been  a  little  better  I 
think  he  would  have  been  hanged." 


Here  is  wisdom  as  well  as  square  dealing 
from  the  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Education :  "  The  salary  schedule  passed 
by  this  board  is  the  most  equitable  arrange- 
ment that  has  so  far  been  applied  in  the 
Milwaukee  school  system.  It  is  based  on 
the  only  fair  proposition  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  It  is  also  based  on  the  proper 
educational  principle  that  small  children 
shall  and  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher.  Primary 
grades  should  not  be  the  experimental  sta- 
tions for  apprentice  teachers.  It  is  a  great 
pedagogical  sin  to  let  the  child  begin  under 
the  guidance  of  inexpert  teachers,  and  thus, 
instead  of  acquiring  the  right  habits  of 
study  at  the  beginning,  they  get  into  care- 
less ways  which  are  hard  to  eradicate. 
Much  time  is  thus  lost  with  the  child,  and 
oftentimes  his  love  for  good,  thorough 
study  is  destroyed." 

The  Williamsport  Gazette  says :  "  It 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  school  in 
Williamsport  and  in  Lycoming  county  to 
fittingly  observe  Arbor  Day  and  plant  as 
many  trees  about  the  premises  as  the  sur- 
roundings permit.  The  inculcation  of  this 
tree-planting  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  is  one  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy things  that  can  be  done  by  the 
-public  school  system  of  the  State.  Instead 
of  mutilating  and  destroying  trees,  as  well 
as  shrubbery,  the  youth  of  to-day  should  be 
taught  that  it  is  far  more  ennobling  to 
plant  and  protect  trees  and  shrubs  than  to 
destroy." 

"  In  my  experience  as  teacher  and  super- 
intendent," said  City  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Elson, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  an  address  before  the 
education  department  of  the  Chicago  Wo- 
man's Club,  "  I  have  had  to  do  with  teach- 
ers' salary  schedules  in  half  a  dozen  cities 
of  populations  ranging  from  10,000  to 
500,000.  In  no  case  has  sex  had  anything 
to  do  with  salary.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  will  come  soon  when  a  change  will 
be  necessary.  The  supply  of  men  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  majority  of  our  teachers,  to 
be  sure,  should  be  women,  but  there  should 
be  more  men,  particularly  in  the  high 
schools,  and  such  salaries  must  be  paid  as 
will  keep  a  high  class  of  men  in  the  ranks. 
Moreover,    a    sociological    question    enters 


into  the  matter.  The  unit  to  be  considered 
in  the  case  of  men  is  the  familv:  with  wo- 
men it  is  the  individual.  And  if  equal  pay 
for  men  and  women  is  to  foster  in  women 
the  idea  of  an  individual  career,  the  idea 
of  the  homemaker  is  going  to  suffer.  I  am 
confident  that  the  presence  of  men  in  the 
teaching  profession  gives  women  a  higher 
average  salary  than  they  would  receive  if 
they  had  the  field  to  themselves." 


In  an  institute  talk  Dr.  J,  Rigdon,  who 
has  been  a  close  observer  of  German 
schools,  said:  In  our  country  we  invite 
parents  to  visit  the  schools,  but  in  Germany 
parents  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is 
also  a  hard  matter  for  visitors  to  get  into 
the  schools.  The  schools  are  imperial. 
The  children  carry  their  books  in  knapsacks, 
so  that  the  military  instinct  is  instilled  in 
them.  There  is  a  distinct  caste  system  in 
Germany.  In  the  high  schools  the  term 
is  twelve  years.  A  child  in  the  common 
schools  of  Germany  has  a  certain  sti^a 
to  bear.  He  told  of  the  cry  made  agamst 
him  in  Germany  when  he  sent  his  boys  to 
the  common  schools.  In  Germany  the 
schools  are  not  as  large  and  beautiful  as  in 
America,  but  they  are  more  hygienic.  The 
military  notion  is  carried  into  every  detail. 
In  this  country  money  is  wasted  on  maps, 
which  are  often  thrown  to  the  garrets,  but 
in  Germany  daily  use  is  made  of  maps. 
The  German  teacher  must  be  professional. 
They  must  substitute  for  about  five  years 
before  they  can  become  regulars.  The 
great  thing  in  that  country  is  that  a  teacher 
is  always  a  teacher  and  the  school  board 
cannot  remove  him.  The  wage  of  the 
teacher  is  not  low  and  he  always  commands 
respect  because  he  is  in  authority.  The 
discipline  may  be  harsh,  but  the  children 
enjoy  great   freedom. 

It  is  only  by  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  pupils  that  the  teacher  can  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren, either  in  an  educational  or  in  an 
ethical  way.  Too  many  of  our  so-called 
teachers  are  inspired  with  the  love  of 
pecuniary  reward,  and  are  utterly  im- 
pervious, to  the  actual  needs  of  the  child. 
These  must  be  eliminated  from  the  public 
school  system. 


The  teacher's  house  should  be  as  com- 
mon as  the  parsonage.  It  will  probably 
never  become  thus  common.  But  it  must 
come,  with  tenure  of  office  "during  good 
behavior"  up  to  such  time  as  a  pension 
shall  be  in  order,  if  good  men  are  to  be 
retained  in  the  school-room.  Women 
teachers  are  keeping  house  in  the  rural 
school  buildings  in  some  places  in  the  West. 
Where  the  raising  of  salaries  seems  to  be 
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out  of  the  question,  and  getting  a  teacher 
without  raising  the  salary  looks  like  an  im- 
possibility, the  trustee  has  proposed  putting 
in  a  cook  stove  for  heating  and  living  pur- 
poses, and  a  cabinet  bed  with  blackboard 
side,  so  that  the  teacher  can  live  at  slight 
cost.  This  has  been  done  also  in  districts 
where  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  good 
boarding  place,  a  condition  more  and  more 
common  in  these  later  days.  There  are  en- 
thusiasts who  claim  to  see  g^eat  expansion 
of  this  idea  as  a  solution,  in  part,  of  the 
rural  school  problem.  What  district  will 
set  the  good  example  of  providing  a  home 
and  a  few  acres  of  land  close  by  the  school 
house  for  the  teacher  and  his  family? 


The  National  Administration,  in  spite  of 
the  timber  and  land-grabbers'  outcry,  con- 
tinues its  wise  policy  of  adding  still  addi- 
tional reservations  to  the  national  domain. 
The  latest  was  when  490,45 1  acres  were 
added  to  the  forest  reservations  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  present  tract  embraces  the 
famous  Calaveras  grove  of  big  redwood 
trees,  which  secures  these  monsters  of  the 
tree  tribe  from  the  woodman's  axe  for  all 
time.  The  government  has  long  been  urged 
to  save  this  splendid  timber  grove,  and  the 
whole  country  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that 
this  end  has  at  last  been  attained. 


Oklahoma,  the  forty-sixth  State  in  the 
Union,  comes  into  the  sisterhood  full  g^own. 
Only  nine  States  exceed  it  in  territory  and 
it  has  1,500,000  inhabitants.  It  was  opened 
to  white  settlement  in  1889,  and  already  it 
has  more  people  than  Nebraska.  Of  these 
about  72,000  are  Indians,  mainly  civilized. 
It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  suitable  to  the 
crops  of  both  North  and  South.  It  has  oil 
fields  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  barrels  a 
day,  coal  deposits  producing  3,000,000  tons 
a  year,  5,000  miles  of  railroad,  $93,000,000 
worth  of  domestic  animals,  $40,000,000  in 
bank  deposits,  a  wheat  crop  of  40,000,000 
bushels,  a  com  crop  of  72,000,000  bushels 
and  taxable  property  amounting  to  $800,- 
000,000.  Above  all  this  it  has  a  virile  popu- 
lation embodying  the  selective  processes  of 
the  latest  American  migration.  It  will  be 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Two  million  seedlings  are  being  grown 
in  the  nurseries  of  the  State  Department 
of  Forestry  for  transplanting  on  the  forest 
reserves  next  spring.  They  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  State's  already  large 
stock  of  trees  that  are  being  set  out  in  the 
reforestation  campaign.  The  stock,  which 
is  being  grown,  is  distributed  among  the 
stations  at  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  county: 
Greenwood,  Huntingdon  county,  and 
Asaph,  Tioga  county.  State  Forestry  Com- 
missioner   Conklin    expects    eventually    to 


have  a  large  nursery  upon  every  one  of  the 
reserves,  but  it  will  be  years  before  the 
chain  of  nurseries  is  fully  developed.  The 
work  is  necessarily  slow  because  of  the 
lack  of  competent  foresters.  The  handful 
of  young  men  who  are  graduated  from  the 
State  Forestry  Academy  at  Mont  Alto  each 
year  are  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive their  diplomas.  In  a  few  years  the 
commissioner  will  have  a  corps  of  trained 
foresters  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  tlK 
forest  lands. 


COLLEGE   WOMEN. 


THE  Association  of  College  Women  was 
organized  in  1882.  It  has  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  association  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  branches  compare  notes, 
report  the  work  they  are  attempting,  and 
stimulate  each  other  towards  larger  and 
more  fruitful  endeavors.  Among:  these  re- 
ports at  the  Boston  meeting  were,  for  ex- 
ample one  by  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  of  Berk- 
eley, Cal.,  on  "The  Study  and  Develop- 
ment of  Children,"  and  one  by  Christine 
Ladd  Franklin  of  Baltimore  on  "  Endowed 
Professorships  for  Women."  The  address 
by  Ellen  H.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  bristled  with  facts. 
"Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
women  workers  in  the  United  States,"  she 
said,  "are  in  what  may  be  termed  profes- 
sional occupations.  Yet  there  are  3,000 
women  clergymen,  3,125  librarians,  100 
architects,  40  mechanical  engineers,  30  civil 
engineers,  and  50  astronomers."  She 
thought  it  "  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  the  next  half  dozen  great  leaders 
in  the  reconstruction  of  societv  will  be 
found  among  university  women."  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, suggested  the  wisdom  of  establish- 
ing such  courses  as  would  interest  women, 
such  as  political  economy,  civics,  sociology 
and  economics.  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
president  of  Br)m  Mawr  College,  near 
Philadelphia,  expressed  her  confidence  that 
"the  battle  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  which  has  been  gloriously  fought 
for  twenty-five  years,  is  won  forever."  In- 
cidentally she  spoke  of  a  visit  by  President 
Eliot  to  Bryn  Mawr  a  year  after  its  opening, 
who  said,  as  he  saw  student  government 
as  it  prevailed:  "If  this  continues.  I  will 
give  you  two  years  and  no  more  in  which 
to  close  Bryn  Mawr  College."  "  But"  said 
Miss  Thomas,  "  from  that  day  to  this  Bryn 
Mawr  College  students  have  had  free  and 
unrestricted  self-government,  and  have 
proved  that  women  of  the  age  our  mothers 
were  when  we  were  bom  are  old  enough  to 
govern  themselves." 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


THE  reports  of  the  different  committees 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  teachers' 
institute  of  Lancaster  County,  were  all  of 
them  suggestive.  We  reprint  the  resolu- 
tions, and  those  upon  bird  day  and  school- 
room sanitation: 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  most  valu- 
able assets  of  any  nation  are  its  boys  and 
girls  not  its  houses  and  lands  and  eold ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  aim  of  the  public  school 
is  the  social  efficiency  of  its  members  when 
they  have  attained  maturity  of  life ;  and  the 
achievement  of  this  purpose  depends  upon 
the  personality,  preparation  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher,  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
the  home  life,  and  the  physical  conditions 
surrounding  the  child;  therefore  resolved, 

1.  That  we  as  teachers  endeavor  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  in  order  that 
we  may  the  better  appreciate  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  highest  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  race. 

2.  That  teachers  be  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  agencies  and  opportunities 
contributing  to  their  growth  and  progress. 
To  this  end  we  recommend  spring  or  sum- 
mer courses  of  study  in  advanced  institu- 
dons  of  learning;  an  active  and  lively  in- 
terest and  participation  in  local  institutes 
and  teachers'  meetings;  the  visiting  of 
schools  taught  by  successful  teachers;  and, 
if  possible,  travel  during  at  least  part  of  the 
vacation  period. 

3.  That  we  urge  the  various  boards  of 
education  in  our  county  to  adopt  and  pro- 
iride  music  books  for  their  schools,  and  to 
nake  provisions  for  high  school  laboratories 
in  order  that  science  may  be  taught  in  a 
nore  effective  and  inspiring  way. 

4.  That  we  have  noted  with  pleasure  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  township  high  schools, 
^e  strongly  urge  all  townships  to  give 
heir  children  the  benefit  of  this  higher 
^ucation. 

5.  That  we  commend  those  school  dis- 
ricts  which  have  adopted  definite  courses 
)f  study,  and  we  advise  all  districts  to  do 
he  same,  believing  that  the  time  has  come 
vhen  a  uniform  county  course  of  study 
ihould  be  adopted  and  that  superintendent, 
lirectors  and  teachers  should  work  together 
o  secure  this  end. 

6.  That  we  believe  in  closer  supervision 
)f  our  schools,  and  to  secure  the  same  we 
trongly  recommend  thff  appointment  of 
leputy  or  district  superintendents  to  aid  our 
x)unty  superintendent  in  his  work. 

7.  That  we  heartily  commend  the  action 
►f  our  State  legislature  in  passing  the  Sny- 
ler  bill,  and  especially  the  unselfish  labors 
>f  its  author,.  Chas.  A.  Snyder,  who  so 
:indly  gave  his  time  and  untiring  efforts 


to  secure  more  just  remuneration  for  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  That,  the  vital  importance  of  sur- 
rounding the  child  with  healthful  condi- 
tions upon  our  school  premises  being  so 
generally  recognized  by  intellieent  public 
sentiment,  we  feel  it  a  part  of  our  pro- 
fessional duty  as  teachers  to  appeal  to 
school  boards  throughout  the  county  to 
make  a  general  overhauling  of  outhouses 
on  school  premises,  with  a  view  to  making 
them  more  conducive  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  child.  In  the  majority  of 
districts  these  buildings  are  in  a  condition 
so  crude  and  uninviting  and  the  interior 
so  poorly  protected  from  the  elements  in 
rough  weather  that  they  are  a  direct 
menace  to  the  child's  health  and  morals 
and  a  standing  rebuke  to  our  boasted  civil- 
ization. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute 
that  every  teacher  should  use  his  or  her 
influence,  in  or  out  of  the  school-room,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  a  wholesome  rural  life.  We 
view  with  alarm  the  drift  of  the  young 
people  from  the  country  to  the  city.  The 
false  allurements  of  every  conceivable  form 
in  city  life,  to  the  country  boy,  can  be  largely 
counteracted  by  a  teacher  who  makes  the 
most  of  every  opportunity  to  impress  the 
boy  with  the  fact  that  the  vocation  of  the 
farmer  carries  a  well-earned  dignity  with 
it.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
teachers  present  this  fact  forcibly  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  make  life  in  the 
country  attractive  and  fascinating  to  the 
country  boy. 

Bird  Day. — The  report  of  the  committee 
on  Bird  Day  urged  the  teachers  to  lay 
special  stress  upon  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment and  the  economy  of  birds  in 
nature;  that  a  healthful,  intelligent  public 
sentiment  be  awakened,  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  make  bird  boxes  near  home  to 
guard  the  birds  against  marauders;  that 
the  monthly  bulletins  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  "  Outline  of  Nature  Study  " ;  that  the 
camera  and  the  opera  glass  be  substituted  for 
the  gun;  that  the  relation  of  good  citizen- 
ship to  bird  protection  be  emphasized;  that 
Bird  Protection  Leagues  be  formed  in  those 
schools  where  they  do  not  now  exist;  that 
at  least  a  part  of  a  day  be  observed  as 
Bird  Day  when  special  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  literature  of  birds,  and  bird 
life;  that  the  pupils  make  monthly  bird 
calendars  noting  the  arrival,  peculiarities, 
habits  and  artifices  of  birds;  that,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  teachers  refrain  from  the 
wearing  of  bodies  and  wings  of  birds  upon 
their  hats,  which  is  an  element  of  savagery, 
and  that  male  •  teachers  spare  the  birds 
while  hunting  for  pleasure. 
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School-Room  Sanitation. — The  following 
points  were  urged  to  be  observed  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  school-room 
sanitation:  Directors  should  furnish  closed 
coolers  for  drinking  water  and  also  drink- 
ing cups  in  sufficient  number,  urging  the 
use  of  individual  drinking  cups.  Brooms, 
brushes  and  dust  pans  should  be  provided 
in  order  to  keep  room  clean.  Encourage 
and  require  children  to  keep  their  own 
desk  and  floor  neat  and  clean,  thus  training 
them  to  be  housekeepers.  Basins  and  indi- 
vidual or  family  towels  should  be  furnished 
and  habits  of  cleanliness  insisted  upon. 
Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  each 
other's  pencils.  Caution  children  not  to 
put  pencils  in  their  mouths.  Have  pupils 
use  water  bottles  for  cleaning  slates  instead 
of  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting.  Explain  the 
dangerous  results.  All  books  should  be 
put  into  new  covers  whenever  necessary 
and  books  affected  by  contagious  diseases 
should  be  destroyed.  Have  room  well 
ventilated,  avoiding  draughts,  and  regulat- 
ing the  temperature  by  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. Keep  the  air  moist  with  constant 
supply  of  pure  water  on  the  stove  in  an 
open  vessel.  During  intermission  flood  the 
room  with  sunshine.  Parents  and  teach- 
ers should  urge  the  board  of  directors  to 
have  the  school-house  floors  made  of»the 
best  material,  filled  and  waxed,  or  properly 
oiled.  Teach  children  to  observe  the  law 
which  prohibits  spitting  in  public  buildings. 
The  utmost  precaution  and  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases.  Fumigate  and  use  dis- 
infectants freely.  Teachers  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  visual  range  of 
children. 

THE   SMOKING   NUISANCE. 


THE  effects  of  tobacco  upon  his  students 
in  the  high  school  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  interest  on  the  part  of  a 
leading  teacher  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  convention  in  New  York  where  vital 
subjects  relative  to  high  school  work  and 
problems  have  been  discussed  by  the  most 
able  men  of  the  country.  The  hurtful 
effect  of  tobacco  on  scholarship  has  been 
noticed  by  many  teachers.  This  is  not  a 
new  story,  but  the  matter  of  a  concrete 
illustration  taken  from  the  records  of  work 
done  by  smokers  and  non-smokers  is  new. 
In  order  to  bring  the  topic  before  the  stu- 
dents in  a  practical  way,  in  a  morning  talk, 
two  lists  of  twenty-five  students  each  were 
prepared.  The  students  were  selected  for 
these  lists  without  regard  to  grade,  scholar- 
ship, age,  color  or  any  other  condition  than 
one.  One  list  consisted  of  twenty-five 
boys  known  to  smoke.  The  other  list  con- 
sisted  of    twenty-five   boys   known    not   to 


smoke.  The  school  records  were  then  con- 
sulted and  yielded  the  following  results: 
Average  standing  in  subjects,  non-smokers, 
87  per  cent.;  smokers,  74.62  per  cent. 
Average  number  of  subjects  taken,  non- 
smokers,  5.04;  smokers,  4.36.  Total  days 
absent,  non-smokers,  11;  smokers,  49. 
Average  attendance,  non-smokers,  98.16; 
smokers,  91.83.  If  the  non-smokers  were 
to  take  only  4.36  subjects,  the  work  of  the 
smokers,  their  average  standing  would  be 
100.57  per  cent.  If  the  smokers  were  to 
attempt  to  do  the  work  of  the  non-smokers, 
their  average  standing  would  be  only  64.70 
per  cent. 

These  results  prove  conclusively  that  the 
smoker  (a)  is  more  irregular  in  attendance, 
due  to  illness,  and  not  being  of  sufficient 
resisting  power  to  stand  the  work  of  the 
school;  (b)  is  unable  to  carry  the  full 
quota  of  subjects  in  school;  (c)  is  unabk 
to  do  as  good  work  in  the  subjects  he  docs 
carry  as  does  the  non-smoker;  (d)  he 
barely  passes  the  work  undertaken,  if  he 
passes  at  all,  often  not  passing.  He  does 
a  less  quantity  and  a  poorer  quality  of  worL 
The  weakening  action  of  tobacco  on  a 
growing  mind  and  body  is  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  partly  grown  boy  needs  all 
of  his  strength  for  intellectual  development 
and  for  his  studies  if  he  would  get  the 
best  from  his  school  life. 


CARSON  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS. 


THE  greatest  benefaction  of  the  year  in 
Pennsylvania  from  any  one  person  is 
the  large  sum  of  money — ^five  and  one-half 
million  dollars — left  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Car- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  for  the  founding  of 
a  school  for  g^rls,  on  grounds  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  00 
the  same  general  plan  of  the  Girard  College 
for  boys. 

In  the  admission  to  the  college  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  equally  to  girls  bom  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery 
county;  after  that,  to  those  bom  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lastly  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States.  The  age  of 
admission  is  between  six  and  ten  years, 
and  of  discharge  from  the  college  at  eight- 
een or  earlier  if  the  trustees  deem  it  to  the 
best  interest  and  advantage  of  the  girls. 

They  are  to  be  given  good  moral  training 
and  to  be  taught  the  common  English 
branches.  If  any  of  them  are  capable  and 
so  desire  they  are  to  be  taught  the  elements 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  The 
domestic  arts,  including  laundrying  and 
dressmaking,  and  so  far  a^  possible  the 
domestic  sciences,  are  to  be* taught  so  that 
the  girls  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  sue- 
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cessfully  housekeeping  and  nursing.  They 
also  are  to  be  taught  woodworking,  horti- 
culture and  gardening,  milking  and  poultry 
raising. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
charity  and  to  encourage  individuality 
among  the  girls  there  is  to  be  no  uniformity 
of  dress.  The  girls  will  live  in  cottages, 
not  more  than  twenty-five  in  each  cottage. 

Carson  College  for  girls  and  Girard  Col- 
lege for  boys,  which  was  started  seventy- 
five  years  ago  under  a  bequest  of  five  mil- 
lions, by  Stephen  Girard,  will  eive  a  cer- 
tain tmique  distinction  to  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Special  facilities  should  also  be  afforded 
the  best  girls,  as  the  school  becomes  well 
organized,  for  such  thorough  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  become  good  teachers. 


INLAND  WATERWAYS. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  meetings,  if 
not  the  most  important,  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  that 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  interest 
of  a  great  inland  system  of  waterways. 
At  the  final  session  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  with  Representative  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  at  its 
head. 

It  was  decided  to  affiliate  the  new  organ- 
ization with  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  and  delegates  were  named 
to  the  coming  convention  of  that  organiza- 
tion. In  attendance,  in  enthusiasm,  in 
practical  results  the  achievements  of  the 
gathering  promise  to  become  historical  in 
die  realization  of  a  great  system  of  inland 
waterways  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Four  Governors,  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  leaders  in  business 
and  the  professions  of  seven  States  were 
in  attendance.  Earnest,  addresses  pledged 
the  states  and  their  people  to  ceaseless  agi- 
tation in  the  cause  of  waterways  and  a 
signal  success  for  the  movement  was  pre- 
dicted. Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  in 
a  memorable  address,  outlined  the  probable 
policy  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission as  one  of  constructive  effort  in  the 
interests  of  irrie;ation,  forest  and  stream 
preservation  and  waterway  development 
At  every  stage  there  was  marked  enthus- 
iasm and  evidence  that  sectional  lines  had 
vanished  in  the  common  interest  in  a  cause 
to  which  all  alike  were  pledsred.  Balti- 
more was  chosen  for  the  convention  city 
next  year,  its  large  delegation  pledging  the 
hospitality  of  that  city  and  the   State  of 


Maryland  and  assuring  a  meeting  that  shall 
rival,  at  least,  the  p^athering  in  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  leading  speakers  put  the  mat- 
ter as  follows:  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  meetings  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican trade  and  transportation,  and  I  count 
it  good  fortune  as  well  as  good  promise 
that  it  is  held  in  this  great  city,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  development  of  the 
nation's  natural  resources  and  facilities. 
Philadelphia  has  been  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  waterways  improvement, 
and  we  of  other  cities  and  states  are  glad 
to  pay  our  tributes  to  her  and  to  join  with 
you  and  with  one  another  in  giving  her  the 
honor  of  the  first  gathering.  There  are 
some  vital  facts  in  the  work  we  propose  to 
bepin  here  this  week:  First,  transporta- 
tion by  water  is  far  cheaper  than  trans- 
portation by  land.  Careful  figures  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Mississippi  and 
from  large  canals  show  that  the  rate  per 
ton  by  water  is  about  one-sixth  the  average 
rate  hy  land.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
statistics  gathered  in  Europe,  where  the 
railway,  with  all  its  development,  has  been  ^ 
unequal  to  the  public  demands." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  convention: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  preliminary  move- 
ment the  opening  of  ship  canals  and  deep- 
ening of  intervening  rivers  and  approaches 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  southward  to  Key  West, 
Florida,  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  from  the  Delaware  River 
to  the  Raritan  River  and  across  Cape  Cod 
along  the  lines  approved  by  Congress,  as 
the  most  practical,  bearing  due  considera- 
tion for  the  cost  and  promptness  of  their 
development,  is  demanded  by  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  30,000,000  people  on  the 
seaboard  directly,  and  indirectly  and  ulti- 
mately by  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
American  people. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  the  con- 
struction of  this  highway  can  alone  eive 
gravely  necessary  and  permanent  relief  to 
the  business  of  transportation,  and  it  will 
surely  result  both  in  stimulating  commerce 
and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  moving  com- 
modities. 

Resolved,  That  the  canals  should  be 
digged  in  any  case  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: First,  because  the  Government 
alone  has  authority  over  navigable  waters; 
second,  because  all  canals  should  be  free; 
but  chiefly  because  the  enterprise,  planned 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  will  have  incalcu- 
lable value  for  the  whole  nation  in  time  of 
war. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  Congress  be 
urged  to  take  this  great  matter  in  hand  at 
once,  and  to  arrange  for  the  practical  start- 
ing of  the  undertaking  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,      ) 
Harrisburg,  December,  1907.  j 

T^HE  educational  problems  of  Philadel- 
A  phia  are  to  be  given  first  consideration 
by  the  members  of  the  State  Educational 
Commission  appointed  recently  by  Gover- 
nor Stuart.  Mayor  Reyburn  will  have  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  it  in  advocacy  of 
his  suggestion  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  department  of  the 
municipal  government,  and  will  also  be  in- 
vited to  suggest  other  changes  in  school 
management  which  in  his  judgment  may 
tend  to  a  betterment  of  local  conditions. 
Its  first  business  meetings  were  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
City  Hall,  when  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  work  before  it. 

The  commission  has  been  authorized  to 
report  to  the  next  Legislature  an  act  which 
will  reduce  all  of  the  present  school  laws 
of  the  State  into  one  bill,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  minimize  at  least  the  present  problems. 
The  report  is  expected  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive measure. 

The  commission  includes  Dr.  Nathan  Cf. 
Schaeffer,  of  Lancaster,  chairman;  G.  M. 
Philips,  of  West  Chester,  secretary ;  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia;  David  B. 
Oliver,  of  Allegheny;  William  Laudel,  of 
Riddlesburg;  John  S.  Rilling,  of  Erie,  and 
James  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  the  com- 
mission, will  be  sent  to  thousands  of  school 
officers  and  others  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  schools: 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
at  its  last  session  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  collate  and  reduce 
to  one  act  all  of  the  school  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania now  in  force  and  to  prepare  and 
submit  such  bills  to  the  Legislature  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary  to  make  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  more 
comprehensive  and  efficient  and  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  this  com- 
mission by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  superintend- 
ents, school  boards,  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  problems  of  education  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
.  mission,  and  to  enlist  their  interest  and  aid 
in  the  wise  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

"  For  this  purpose  they  invite  you  to  send 
to  this  commission  any  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  system  and 
school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
commission  suggests  that  you  consult  lead- 


ing teachers,  and  especially  teachers  and 
directors'  organizations,  and  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  views  as 
well  as  your  own.  You  are  especially  re- 
quested to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission to  any  local  school  laws  which  in 
your  judgment  should  be  repealed. 

"These  suggestions  should  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to  G.  M.  Philips,  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  Station  B,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa." 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  total  appropriation  to  Township 
High  Schools  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing June,  1907,  which  was  $100,000,  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  three- fourths  of  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  by  law  to  these  schools. 
This  law  gives  $600  to  first-grade  higi 
schools,  $450  to  second-grade  and  $300  to 
third-grade.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  Township  High  Schools  in  the 
several  counties  which  are  entitled  to  this 
appropriation  for  the  year  named,  with 
amounts  paid  to  each: 

Allegheny — Bethel  $300,  Finley  $300,  Harmon 
$300,  Shaler  $300. 

Armstrong — Bradys  Bend  $300. 

Beaver — Harmony  $450. 

Bedford — Broad  Top  $450,   Liberty  $300. 

Berks — Caernarvon  $300,  Cumni  $300,  Hcidd- 
berg  $300,  Lower  Heidelberg  $300,  Longswan^ 
$300,  Marion  $300,  Oley  $300,  Outelaunee  $300, 
Perry  $300,  Spring  $300. 

Blair — Tyrone  $300. 

Bradford — Orwell  $450,  Wyalusing  $450,  Her- 
rick  $300,  Smithfield  $300,  Warren  Center  $300. 

Bucks — Durham  $450,  Doylestown  $300,  Falls 
$300,  Lower  Makefield  $300,  Middletown  $300, 
New  Britain  $300,  Nockamixon  $300,  Nortb- 
ampton  $300,  Solebury  $300,  Southampton  $300, 
Springfield  $300. 

Butler — Muddy  Creek  $300,  Concord  $300, 
Franklin  $300,  Penn  $300. 

Cambria — ^Reade  $450,  Adams  $300. 

Carbon — Mauch  Chunk  $450,  Lower  Towa- 
mensing  $300. 

Center — Walker  $450,  Benner  $300,  Boggs 
$300,  College  $300,  Ferguson  $300,  Gregg  $300, 
Haines  $300,  Harris  $300,  Liberty  $300,  Miles 
$300,  Spring  $300,  Worth  $300. 

Chester — Easttown  $600.  Tredyffrin  |6oo.  West 
Fallowfield  $450,  East  Marlborough  ^450,  East 
Nottingham  $450,  West  Bradford  $300,  East 
Brandywine  $300,  East  Coventry  $300,  North 
Coventry  $300  East  Goshen  $300,  Honey  Brook 
$300,  West  Nautmeal  $300,  New  Garden  $300, 
New  London  $300,  West  Nottingham  $300,  East 
Pikeland  $300,  West  Pikeland  $300,  Uwchlao 
$300,  West  Vincent  $300,  Wallace  $300,  East 
Whiteland  $300. 

Clarion — Porter  $300,  Red  Bank  $300,  Salem 
$300. 

Clearfield — Beccaria  $300,  Bigler  $300,  Huston 
$300  Lawrence  $300,  Morris  ?300,  Penn  $300, 
Sanay  $300,  Woodward  $300. 
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Clinton — Lamar  $450,  Noyes  $450,  Pine  Creek 
$300,  Porter  $300. 

Columbia — Mifflin  $450,  Beaver  $300.  Briar 
Creek  $300,  Center  $300,  Fishing  Creek  $300* 
Hemlock  $300,  Locust  $300,  Madison  $300,  Roar- 
ing Creek  $300,  Scott  $300,  Sugar  loaf  $300. 

Crawford — Bloomfield  $300,  Cussewago  $300, 
East  Fallowfield  $300,  West  Fallowiield  $300, 
Hayfield  $300,  East  Mead  $300,  Randolph  $300, 
Snmmit  $300,  Wayne  $300. 

Cumberland — South  Middleton  $300,  Newton 
$300,   Penn  $300,   East   Pennsboro  $300. 

Dauphin — Derry   $450,    Wiconisco    $450,    Wil- 


liams $450,  Upper  Swatara  $300. 

Delaware — Radnor  $600,  Upper  Darby  $450, 
Upper  Chichester  $300,  Lower  Chichester  $300, 
Haverford  $300,  Upper  Providence  $300,  Nether 
Providence  $300. 

Elk — Benezette  $450,  Fox  $450,  Horton  $450, 
Jones  $450,  Spring  Creek  $450,  Highland  $300, 
Jay  $300,  Millstone  $300,  Ridgway  $300. 

Erie — Mill  Creek  $600,  Girard  $600,  Springfield 
$600,  Harbor  Creek  $450,  Amity  $300,  Elk 
Creek  $300,  Fairview  $300,  Greenfield  $300,  Sum- 
mit $300,  Venango  $^00,  Washington  $300. 

Fayette — Connellsville  $300,  Dunbar  $300,  Ger- 
man $300,  Perry  $300,  North  Union  $300. 

Forest — ^Jenks  $450,   Hickory  $300. 

Franklin — Metal  $300,  Peters  $300,  Quincy 
$900,  Washington  $300. 

Fulton — ^Wells  $300. 

Huntingdon — Spruce  Creek  $300. 

Jefferson — Eldred  $300,  Snyder  $300,  Wash- 
ington $300. 

Lackawanna — South  Abington  $300,  Carbon- 
dale  $300,  Fell  $300,  Madison  $300. 

Lancaster — East  Donegal  $450,  Bart  $300, 
East  Cocalico  $300,  Colerain  $300,  Conoy  $300, 
Drumore  $300,  East  Earl  $300,  West  Earl  $300, 
Fulton  $300,  East  Hempfield  $300,  Upper  Lea- 
cock  $300,  Little  Britain  $300,  Paradise  $300. 

Lawrence — North  Beaver  $300,  Hickory  $300, 
Pulaski  $300,  Scott  $300,  Slippery  Rock  $300. 

Lebanon — ^Jackson  $450,  North  Annville  $300, 
South  Annville  $300,  Cornwall  $300,  West  Corn- 
wall $300,  Heidelberg  $300,  South  Lebanon  $300, 
North  Londonderry  $300,  Mill  Creek  $300. 

Lehigh — Upper  Milford  $300,  Salisbury  $300, 
White  Hall  $300,  North  White  Hall  $300. 

Luzerne — Hazle  $600,  Plymouth  $450. 

Lycomincr — Mclntyre  $450,  Brown  $300,  Clin- 
ton $300,  Limestone  $300. 

McKean — Foster  $450,  Hamlin  $300. 

Mercer — Lackawannock       $300,       Pymatuning 

$.'00. 

Mifflin — Brown  $600,  Armagh  $300,  Derry 
$300,  Menno  $300,  Union  $300. 

Monroe — Coolbaugh,  $300. 

Montgomery —  Cheltenham  $600,  Lower  Merioh 
$600,  Abington  $450,  Moreland  $450,  Upper 
Gwynedd  $300,  Plymouth  $300,  West  Potts- 
grove  $300;  Whitpain  $300. 

Northampton — Bethlehem  $300,  Lehigh  $300, 
Upper  Mount  Bethel  $300,  Lower  Sancon  $300. 

Northumberland — East  Chillisquaque  $300, 
West  Chillisquaque  $300,  Coat  $300,  Delaware 
$300,  Rapho  $300,  Zerbe  $300. 

Pike — Delaware  $300. 

Potter — Harrison  $600,  Stewardson  $450. 
Genesee  $300,  Hector  $300,  Portage  $300, 
Roulette  $300. 

Schuylkill — Union  $450,  Branch  $300,  Cass 
$300,  Delano  $300,  Frailey  $300,  Hegins  $300. 

Snyder — Washington   $300. 

Sullivan — Cherry  $300,  Colley  $300,  Davidson 
$300,  Elkland  $300,  Hillsgrove  $300. 

Susquehanna — Auburn  $300,  Brooklyn  $300, 
Hartford  $300,  Herrick  $300,  Rush  $300,  Spring- 
▼ille  $300. 

Tioga — Bloss  $300. 

Union — Hartley  $300,  Lewis  $300. 


Venango — Oakland  $300,  Richland  $300,  Rock- 
land $300,  Sugar  Creek  $300. 

Warren — Sheffield  $450,  Brokenstraw  $300, 
Conewango  $300,  Corydon  $300,  Farmington 
$300,  Freehold  $300,  Glade  $300,  Kinzua  $300, 
Pine  Grove  $300,  Spring  Creek  $300,  Sugar 
Grove  $300. 

Washington — Cecil  $450,  Mount  Pleasant  $450, 
North  Strabane  $450,  East  Bethlehem  $300,  Cross 
Creek  $300,  Independence  $300,  Morris  $300, 
Peters  $300,  Robinson  $300. 

Wayne — Damascus  $600,  Clinton  $450,  Dreher 
$450,  Lake  $450,  Mount  Pleasant  $450,  Buck- 
ingham $300,  Lehigh  $300,  Preston  $300,  Texas 
$300. 

Westmoreland — East  Huntingdon  $450,  Alle- 
gheny $300,  Bridgeport  $300,  Mount  Pleasant 
$300. 

Wyoming — Noxen  $450,  Monroe  $300. 

York — Codorus  $600,  Fawn  $300. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  The  county  institute 
was  held  during  the  month.  The  instructors 
were  Hon.  W.  N.  Ferris,  of  Michigan,  Dr. 
Ruric  N.  Roark,  of  Kentucky,  and  Miss 
Louise  Conolly,  of  New  Jersey.  All  but  three 
of  our  524  teachers  were  enrolled.  Nothing 
startling  happened. 

Bi^m. — Supt  Davis:  Three  new  school 
houses  have  been  built  in  Logan  township, 
and  one  in  Hollidaysburg.  They  are  modem 
and  well  equipped  in  every  respect.  I  have 
visited  all  the  township  schools.  The  majority 
of  them  are  doing  good  work. 

CuNTON. — Supt  McQoskey:  Lamar  town- 
ship school  board  has  just  completed  a  hand- 
some one-roomed  brick  building  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  last  June  by  a 
cyclone.  The  attendance  at  our  public  schools 
for  the  term  thus  far  exceeds  that  of  last 
year.    Excellent  work  is  being  done. 

Cumberland. — Supt  Green:  Many  of  our 
rural  schools  have  a  small  enrollment,  which 
is  partly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  help. 
The  larger  pupils  have  not  entered,  and  many 
of  those  who  have  done  so  are  irregular  in 
attendance.  Most  of  the  teachers,  whose 
schools  I  have  visited  are  working  earnestly 
and  obtaining  good  results.  We  have  reasons 
to  anticipate  a  very  successful  term  of  school. 

Forest. — Supt  Morrison:  There  is  marked 
improvement  in  the  school  buildings  of  Howe 
township.  A  local  institute  was  held  in  Har- 
nett township.  An  additional  school  has  been 
opened  in  Jenks  township,  and  a  two-year 
high  school  course  adopted  in  Harmony. 
Jenks  high  school  is  now  supplied  with  a 
reading  room,  in  which  many  of  the  standard 
literary  magazines  are  found. 

Fulton. — Supt  Lamberson:  The  new  build- 
ing in  McConnellsburg  was  opened  October 
21.  Fairview  school  house  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  of  incendiary  origin.  The 
necessary  repairs  have  been  made  and  the 
school  is  again  in  operation.  The  interest  in 
local  institutes  manifested  by  our  teachers  is 
good. 

Green. — Supt.  Stewart:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Waynesburg.  Every  teacher 
but  one  was  present.  The  weather  was  de- 
lightful and  every  thing  seemed  favorable  to 
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our  work.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  F.  H. 
Green,  Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  Prof.  G.  F. 
Lamb,  and  Prof.  Grant  C.  Tullar.  Lecturers: 
L.  G.  Lybarger,  Russel  H.  Conwell,  and  Hon. 
Champ  Clark.  Entertainments:  Furguson's 
Dixie  Jubilee  Concert,  and  the  American  Sax- 
ophone companies.  The  report  of  the  School 
Improvement  League  was  very  encouraging, 
and  judging  from  the  spirit  of  the  meeting 
much  more  work  will  be  done  this  year. 

Huntington. — Supt.  Dell:  An  excellent 
local  institute  was  held  in  Henderson  district. 
Our  county  institute  was  a  great  success. 
Hon.  W.  Stetson,  Dr.  Jonathan  Rigdon  and 
F.  F.  Holsopple  were  our  instructors.  Prof. 
W.  F.  Kennedy,  of  Lewistown,  gave  us  an 
excellent  address.  Prof.  J.  W.  Yoder,  music 
director,  did  the  best  work  in  that  line  ever 
done  in  the  county.  Dr.  Stetson,  as  usual, 
owned  the  institute  after  his  first  address. 
Dr.  Rigdon  did  good  work  along  the  line  of 
English  grammar.  Prof.  Holsopple  was  suc- 
cessful in  leading  the  institute  in  the  study 
of  literature.     His  work  is  equal  to  the  best. 

Jefferson. — Supt  Jones:  The  new  high 
school  building  in  Washin^on  township  was 
completed  this  month.  This  school  now  has 
fifty-three  pupils,  and  is  this  year  starting  a 
four  years  course.  The  building  contains  two 
rooms,  an  office,  and  an  auditorium;  it  is  of 
brick  and  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
The  educational  meetings  were  a  continua- 
tion of  those  held  last  month.  These  meetings 
were  in  the  nature  of  round  table  conferences ; 
special  emphasis  was  placed  on  busy  work, 
number  work,  and  the  elementary  sounds.  I 
found  very  few  of  the  teachers  knew  these 
sounds,  and  at  each  meeting  gave  a  talk  on 
their  use,  also  gave  a  drill  on  them.  In  a 
number  of  places  permanent  organizations 
were  effected. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Taylor:  Our  annual 
teachers*  institute  was  held  in  Scranton. 
Those  who  enrolled  (339  teachers)  were  regu- 
lar in  attendance ;  but  five  of  the  teachers  were 
absent, — ^a  very  unusual  occurrence.  The  in- 
structors were  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Drs.  W. 
N.  Ferris,  Jonathan  Rigdon,  D.  J.  Waller, 
Wm.  C.  Lawton,  and  Prof.  John  T.  Wat- 
kins.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  pen- 
manship, English  grammar,  business  corres- 
pondence, school  government,  higher  education, 
university  extension,  and  vocal  music  The 
instruction  was  of  a  practical  nature,  appli- 
cable to  the  every-day  work  of  the  school- 
room, and  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers.  Our  committee  on  professional 
reading  recommended  for  the'  current  year 
Seeley's  School  Management,  Bigelow's  Spirit 
of  Nature  Study,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound, 
with  biographical  study  of  the  poet.  These 
works  were  adopted  by  the  institute  as  the 
basis  of  the  professional  reading  for  the  year, 
and  reading  circles  were  organized  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  throughout  the  year  to  fol- 
low this  course.  In  addition  to  the  study  of 
the  reading  course  one  period  will  be  devoted 
each  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical questions  as  may  arise  in  the  schools. 
Each  district  employing  ten  or  more  teachers 
will  have  a  reading  circle  meeting  monthly, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  schools, 
or    some    experienced    teacher.     Teachers    in 


small  districts  will  join  one  or  another  of  tbtst 
larger  centers.  The  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Clark's  Summit  is  completed,  and 
these  schools  opened  early  in  November. 
This  is  a  new  ten-room  frame  building  with 
brick  veneer,  to  take  the  place  of  the  build- 
ing destroyed  by  fire  last  March.  The  new 
prmcipal,  Mr.  Alfred  Forman,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  and 
has  had  several  years*  experience. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Our  county  insti- 
tute was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The  in- 
structors were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ira  W. 
Howerth,  Jonathan  Rigdon,  Geo.  W.  Hull, 
and  Supt.  L.  E.  McGmnes.  Every  teacher 
was  enrolled. 

Northampton.  Supt  Grim:  Our  annual 
institute  was  very  successful.  The  method 
of  dividing  it  into  sections  for  special  work 
is  meeting  with  additional  success.  The  sec- 
tional meetings  were  well  attended,  lizaj 
of  our  live  teachers  remained  after  the  regular 
periods  and  were  further  informed  about 
special  methods  and  devices. 

Pike.— Supt  Westbrook :  All  schools  in  the 
county  have  been  visited  once  and  a  few  twice. 
Our  institute  was  held  at  Matamoras  during 
the  week  of  October  28.  The  instructors 
and  lecturers  were  Dr.  Andrew  Thonas 
Smith,  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Kindt  Mr.  Sidney  Landon  gave  two 
evening  entertainments. 

Potter. — Supt  Kilboum:  The  instmctors 
at  our  institute  were  Dr.  S.  D.  Fcss,  of 
Antioch  College,  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal,  (rf 
Harrisburg,  Miss  Anna  Buckbee.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Cornell,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  and  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Hastings,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  For 
the  evening  sessions  we  had  The  Krvbf 
Brothers  Quintette,  The  Rojral  Gipscy  Con- 
cert Company,  a  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess, 
and  a  recital  by  Leiand  Powers.  All  the 
teachers  of  the  county  except  twelve  were 
enrolled  and  in  attendance,  and  the  institute 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  The  County  School  Directors'  Associa- 
tion met  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  in- 
stitute week.  There  were  78  directors  present, 
representing  every  district  in  the  county  ex- 
cept three.  The  speakers  were  Prof.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  and  Miss  Anna 
Buckbee.  There  were  also  addresses  Vf 
several  directors  of  the  county.  The  Coonty 
Teachers*  Association  held  a  short  session  on 
Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  i,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen,  who  was  county  superin- 
tendent from  1866  to  1878. 

Snyder.— -Supt  Walbom :  Most  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  organized  local  institutes,  with 
semi-monthly  meetings.  All  the  schools 
visited  were  well  attended.  We  have  a 
stronger  corps  of  teachers  this  term  than 
for  many  years  past 

Susquehanna. — Supt  Steams:  On  Sejj- 
tember  25,  a  monument  was  unveiled  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  memory  of  Rey- 
Lyman  Richardson,  founder  of  Franldm 
Academy,  at  Harford,  Pa.  While  this  Acad- 
emy was  long  ago  supplanted  by  the  Soldiers 
Orphan  School,  from  1817  to  i860,  this  schod 
and  this  man  represented  the  highest  stand- 
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ard  of  educational  work  found  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  The  monument  was 
erected  with  funds  contributed  by  his  stu- 
dents, now  gray  with  years;  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  good  and  worthy 
man. 

Union. — Supt.  Stapleton:  Hartleton  has 
established  a  high  school.  New  Berlin  has 
raised  its  course  to  that  of  a  high  school. 
The  large  number  of  inexperienced  teachers 
makes  the  work  of  supervision  heavy,  yet 
there  is  pleasure  in  seeing  how  eager  they  are 
to  receive  instruction.  The  new  high  school 
courses  are  working  well.  A  historical  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Oct.  16,  on  the  campus  of 
New  Berlin  Seminary,  to  commemorate  the 
great  Indian  massacre  which  took  place  along 
renn's  Creek  in  1755.  Ten  schools  with  their 
teachers  were  present  and  furnished  the 
music.  Another  historical  meeting  was  held 
in  Gregg  township  on  Oct.  31,  under  the 
auspices  of  the'D.  A.  R., — the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  in  memory  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  statesman,  Mathew  Brown,  1777. 
Grand  opportunities  to  instill  American  his- 
tory! The  annual  teachers'  institute  was  an 
excellent  meeting,  with  80  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  present. 

Archbald. — Supt.  Kelly:  Our  high  school 
course  has  been  changed  to  three  years.  This 
is  a  decided  benefit  to  our  scholars,  because 
it  holds  them  in  school  one  year  longer,  the 
majority  being  satisfied  with  school  life  after 
having  completed  our  school  course.  A  Lud- 
wig  upright  piano  has  been  placed  in  the  high 
school.  An  additional  recitation  room  has 
been  fitted  up  for  high  school  work. 

Bangor. — Supt  Gruver:  We  have  added  an- 
other year  to  our  course  of  study,  and  now 
give  our  high  school  pupils  a  choice  of  a 
college  preparatory  course  or  a  full  com- 
meraal  course.  At  the  end  of  the- first  month 
we  had  a  total  enrollment  of  952. 

Dunmore.— Supt.  Hoban :  During  the  month 
eleven  arrests  were  made  of  parents  who  had 
failed  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
Of  these,  one  was  a  parent  who  had  three 
children,  aged  8,  10,  and  12  respectively,  at 
work  in  the  breaker.  Think  of  the  father 
of  these  boys  and  the  breaker  boss  who  em- 
ployed them!  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  T. 
Clement  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Moseley 
Commission,  who  visited  our  schools  last 
March :  "  The  staff  notation  is  the  only  sjrstem 
of  music  taught  in  the  American  schools,  and 
exercises  in  sight-singing  are  creditably  per- 
formed, especially  where  special  music  teachers 
are  engaged.  The  voices,  as  a  rule,  were  not 
of  good  quality,  though  in  the  high  school  at 
Dunmore,  Pa.,  the  class  singing  was  of  a 
very  high  order.  At  an  afternoon  entertain- 
ment, a  praiseworthy  effort  was  made  by  the 
students  of  this  school  to  present  a  program 
confined  to  the  selections  from  one  composer. 
Of  the  courses  in  music,  the  one  outlined  for 
Chicago  public  schools  is  the  best  I  have 
seen." 

GREENSBURC—Supt.  March:  The  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  Greensburg  attended 
a  meeting  of  'superintendents   and  principals 


of  Westmoreland  County  on  October  26.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Dr.  Noss  of  Cali- 
fornia Normal  School,  Supt  Shank,  of 
Jeannette,  and  Principals  Horton,  of  New 
Kensington,  and  Dugan,  of  Parnassus.  Albert 
H.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Greensburg,  spoke  upon  "Re- 
cent School  Legislation."  The  discussions 
were  interesting  and  spirited.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  kind  which  has  been  held 
in  the  county. 

Harrisburg. — Supt  Downes :  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  question  of  "  Medical  Inspec- 
tion," and  also  the  question  of  "Sewing  in 
Schools."  Another  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

Milton.— Supt  Wilson:  At  the  November 
election  the  loan  proposition  to  erect  a  new 
high  school  building  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. There  have  been  many  reasons  given 
for  this,  but  the  fact  that  manual  traming 
was  to  be  taught,  was  the  principal  kctor. 
Dr.  Schaeffer  addressed  a  public  meeting  on 
the  subject,  and  his  address  was  the  finest  I 
ever  heard  him  make;  but  our  iron-workers 
were  afraid  of  apprentices  from  "high  school 
shops,"  so  they  voted  to  have  no  shops.  We 
have  the  best  board  of  education  Milton  has 
ever  had.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  education  of 
the  tax-payers,  and  as  the  Board  is  right,  the 
new  building  will  come.  As  Dr.  Schaeffer 
advises  in  a  letter  since  the  election,  so  we 
shall  live  in  hope. 

Minersville.— Supt  Spayd:  On  Sunday 
morning,  Oct.  27,  Miss  R.  Estelle  Wflliams, 
for  36  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 
borough,  departed  this  life.  She  was  pre- 
eminently successful  as  a  primary  teacher. 
On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  all  the  schools 
were  closed,  and  the  members  of  the  school 
board  and  the  teachers  attended  the  funeral 
in  a  body.     She  was  buried  in   Pottsville. 

PoTTSviLLE.— Supt  Thurlow :  The  last  stove 
in  our  school  buildings  has  been  replaced  by 
an  excellent  steam  plant  The  truancy  law  is 
being  rigidly  enforced.  The  compulsory  law 
says  that  all  children  under  16  3rears  of  age 
who  are  employed,  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  Factory  Inspector  does  not  require 
this.  Should  not  that  department  observe 
the  law  of  1907? 

Sheraden. — Supt  Haunum:  We  have  pro- 
vided reading  tables  in  two  of  the  buildmgs 
on  which  are  placed  the  best  educational  publi- 
cations for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

Sunbury. — Supt  Shipman:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  by  literary  exercises  relating  to  trees 
and  tree  planting,  and  by  planting  a  number 
of  trees  on  the  school  grounds. 

Taylor.— Supt  Lloyd:  Mr.  S.  J.  Phillips, 
who  had  charge  of  the  eighth  grade  in  our 
schools,  recently  resigned  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  educational  director  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Scranton.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Phillips  will  make  a  successful  director  in 
his  new  field  of  work. 

West  Chester.— Supt  Jones :  The  new  high 
school  building  with  its  commodious  rooms 
and  attractive  surroundings  adds  much  to  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils.  The 
enrollment  and  the  work  show  the  value  of 
convenient  and  comfortable  conditions. 
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Diversified  Reading 


JOHNSTON  &  BARNUM^S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS 

30  Cents  Year  1 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  ftieet  the  expressed  wants 
of  many  teachers  who  recognize  the  value  of  dramatic  representations 
at  school.  It  comprises  a  series  of  little  plays  based  upon  familiar 
nursery  rhymes  and  stories,  as  Mary  and  her  I^mb,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and  many 
others.  These  plays  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  youngest  children 
at  school,  and  are  equally  suitable  for  reading  or  for  acting. 

BALDWIN^S  SECOND  FAIRY  READER 

35  Cents  Years  2*3 

The  Second  Fairy  Reader  is  designed  for  children  who  are  able  to 
read  easy  narratives  with  some  degree  of  facility.  The  stories  are  de- 
rived from  a  variety  of  sources,  each  representing  the  folklore  of  a 
different  country.  Some  of  them  are  already  recognized  favorites, 
but  many  are  new  to  schoolbook  literature.  All  are  retold  by  the 
author  in  a  style  which  lends  them  new  interest  and  value. 

SCHWARTZ'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF  CHILJ>REN 

40  Cents  Years  3-4 

'  Seventeen  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  children,  by  artists  from 
Botticelli  to  Hunt,  are  presented  in  this  book.  The  story  of  each 
painting  is  first  given,  and  then  the  biography  of  the  artist.  The 
method  of  telling  is  simple,  direct  and  interesting.  While  this  is  essen- 
tially a  "  story-book,*'  yet  it  will  stimulate  the  child's  appreciation  of 
art,  and  his  comprehension  of  the  close  relationship  of  beauty  and 
goodness.     Each  picture  is  reproduced  as  a  full-page  illustration. 


Tlie  supplementary  reading  books  described  above  are  merely  three  which 
we  have  issued  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In  all  we  publish  over  two  hundred 
volumes,  on  all  subjects,  and  suited  for  all  grades.  These  are  described  in  our 
Supplementary  Reading  Catalogue,  No.  750,  which  is  a  handsome  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages.     It  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  request. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SEVENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
Gentlemen:  Education  has  been  called 
the  common  religion  of  the  American 
ptople.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  which  we 
an  believe,  and  for  which  we  should  all  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  The  appropria- 
tion by  tJhe  last  legislature  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  was  three  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  made  in  1905.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  the  biennial  school  ap- 
prcmriation  was  to  be  increased  to  fifteen 
million  dollars  than  the  leaders  in  the 
House  and  Senate  took  steps  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  blunder  which  was  made 
by  some  boards  of  school  directors,  when 
the  annual  appropriation  was  increased 
from  two  to  five  million  dollars.  In  far  too 
many  school  districts  there  was  no  increase 
of  teachers'  salaries,  and  no  lessening  of 
the  tax  rate,  but  the  increased  appropria- 
tion was  spent  upon  relief  maps,  mathe- 
matical blocks,  expensive  charts  and  other 
apparatus  which  proved  to  be  of  little  value 
to  either  teacher  or  pupil.  To  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  this  blunder,  a  new  mini- 
mum salary  act  which  had  slumbered  for 
weeks  upon  the  postponed  third  reading 
calendar,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  House  and  by  a  decisive  majority  in 
the  Senate.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
were  added  to  the  amount  heretofore  appro- 
priated in  aid  of  township  high  schools, 
making  the  total  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  two  years;  and 
an  equal  amount  (two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars)  was  set  apart  in  aid 
of  borough  high  schools. 


To  the  regret  of  the  State's  most  pro- 
gressive educators,  the  salaries  of  the 
county  superintendents,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  a  separate  item  in  the 
General  Appropriation  Act,  were  taken  out 
of  the  biennial  appropriation  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  Nevertheless,  after  deduct- 
ing these  several  amounts  from  the  in- 
creased appropriation,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  sum  in  excess  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed  in  the 
usual  way.  Hence  every  district  that  com- 
plies with  the  school  laws,  and  has  not 
suflfered  a  decrease  of  population  will  re- 
ceive a  larger  appropriation  in  1908  than 
was  paid  to  it  in  1907. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  appropriation, 
the  number  of  township  high  schools  has 
reached  three  hundred.  The  total  number 
of  high  schools  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendents is  eight  himdred  and  forty.  Here- 
tofore the  chief  aim  of  the  department  was 
to  call  high  schools  into  existence;  here- 
after the  aim  must  be  to  increase  their 
efficiency.  A  careful  and  conscientious  in- 
spection of  these  high  schools  by  trained 
experts  will  systematize  the  work  and 
establish  proper  standards  of  admission,  in- 
struction and  graduation. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  certain  essentials  which 
should  be  found  in  every  course  of  study. 
No  child  should  leave  the  public  schools 
without  learning  how  to  live  and  behave. 
Hygiene  and  morals  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  fitting  the  pupil  for  complete  liv- 
ing.   The  laws  of  health  and  the  principles 
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of  morality  should  be  taup^ht  by  precept 
and  example  as  a  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship in  a  republic  and  for  residence  in  a 
civilized  community. 

The  school  was  originally  established 
and  will  always  be  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ignorance  and  illiteracy  im- 
possible. Reading,  writing  and  reckoning, 
accuracy  in  keeping  accounts  and  in  the 
addition  of  a  column  of  figures  in  a  ledger, 
the  ability  to  enjoy  a  good  book  and  to 
write  a  correct  letter,  the  development  of 
the  reading  habit  and  the  library  habit,  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  of  our 
free  institutions  in  their  origin  and  history, 
and  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  geography, 
so  as  to  enable  one  to  consult  a  map  and 
grasp  a  route  of  travel — ^these  are  essen- 
tials in  the  education  of  the  individual 
which  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
course  of  study  for  the  sake  of  solving  any 
of  the  later  problems  that  have  been  shied 
at  our  public  schools. 

SPECIFIC  PREPARATION   FOR  A  VOCATION. 

Absolute  uniformity  in  our  courses  of 
study  is,  however,  neither  possible  nor 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  diversified  in- 
terests and  industries  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. To  say  nothing  of  differences  in 
the  length  of  the  school  term  and  differ- 
ences due  to  speech,  ancestry,  nationality 
and  future  occupations,  the  schools  in  our 
cities  should  lay  stress  upon  domestic  sci- 
ence, manual  training  and  commercial  edu- 
cation, whilst  the  schools  in  the  country 
should  give  instruction  suited  to  the  future 
needs  oi  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  spend 
their  days  upon  the  farm. 

AGRICULTURE    IN    THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Nature  study  and  school  gardens  have 
been  successfully  tried  in  the  elementary 
schools;  and  agriculture  has  been  made  a 
teachable  subject  in  our  land-grant  colleges. 
But  there  is  a  gap  in  our  high  schools. 
More  than  a  million  of  our  population  are 
engaged  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The 
entire  civilized  world  is  now  trying  to  solve 
the  question  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Pennsylvania  has  three 
hundred  township  high  schools  and  in 
every  one  of  these  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  impart  the  knowledge  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  successful  husbandry. 

This  instruction  will  require  additional 
preparation  on  the  part  of  those  who  teach. 
To  train  a  new  generation  of  teachers  who 
shall  be  specialists  in  agriculture  is  mani- 
festly impossible.  A  far  more  feasible 
plan  is  to  add  to  the  attainments  of  those 
who  are  already  skilful  teachers  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  boy  and  the  girl  need  for 


their  vocations  on  the  farm.  The  State 
now  aids  in  maintaining  three  summer 
schools,  at  Ebensburg,  Pocono  Pines  and 
Mt.  Gretna.  At  each  of  these  schools  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  what  can  be  done  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture  without  an  expen- 
sive equipment  At  no  distant  day  provi- 
sion should  be  made  at  the  State  CoQege 
for  summer  school  instruction  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendid  facilities  now  offered  in  the 
new  agricultural  buildings  which  the  State 
has  furnished  the  means  to  erect. 

In  a  season  of  panic  many  are  in  the 
dilemma  of  the  unjust  steward  who  ex- 
claimed: "I  can  not  dig;  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed."  Crime  or  begging,  in  spite  of 
the  shame,  are  the  only  alternatives  open  to 
those  who  have  never  learned  how  to  get  a 
livelihood  from  the  soil. 

THE   MINIMUM   SALARY  ACT. 

No  Other  legislation  has  reached  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  State  like  the 
minimum  salary  act.  It  will  take  avraj 
from  the  General  School  Appropriatioe 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  effect  has  been  to  raise  tiie 
compensation  of  teachers  more  nearly  to  a 
living  basis.  Said  a  farmer  to  the  comity 
superintendent:  "Now  that  the  teachers 
are  getting  increased  wages,  we  shall,  of 
course,  have  much  better  schools."  To 
this  sarcasm  the  superintendent  replied: 
"You  used  to  sell  me  oats  at  thirty-five 
cents  per  bushel;  for  the  last  oats  yon 
charged  me  seventy  cents  a  bushel.  I  stip- 
pose  the  latter  oats  were  twice  as  good  as 
the^  former."  It  helped  the  caviler  to 
realize  that  the  price  of  good  teaching  has 
gone  up  like  the  price  of  cereals  and  other 
marketable  products. 

It  is  possible  that  some  schools  will  not 
be  better  taught  by  reason  of  the  advance 
of  teachers'  salaries,  but  the  tonic  effect 
of  the  increase  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
entire  school  system.  It  will  necessitate  an 
advance  in  districts  in  which  domestics 
were  earning  better  wages  than  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools. 

The  legislatures  of  all  the  States  have 
assumed  that  education  is  primarily  an 
affair  not  of  the  municipality,  but  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  hence  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  enact  any  legislation  which  seemed 
to  improve  the  public  schools.  Salaries  arc 
the  last  to  advance,  and  those  who  live  on 
a  salary  see  hard  times  when  the  cost  of 
living  advances  with  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Wages  always  rise  before 
salaries,  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  say 
how  its  appropriations  shall  be  used.  If 
the  schools  do  not  improve  under  the  mini- 
mum salary  law,  the  blame  must  be  laid  at 
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the  door  of  those  who  select  the  teachers. 
The  districts  which  send  an  expert,  in  the 
person  of  the  superintendent,  or  principal, 
to  select  new  teachers  invariably  have  the 
best  schools  and  get  the  best  return  for 
the  money  spent  upon  the  schools. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  courts  of  Philadelphia  have  declared 
the  most  essential  features  of  the  present 
Child  Labor  Law  unconstitutional,  and  the 
Factory  Inspector  now  issues  a  working 
certificate  which  does  not  require  of  the 
applicant  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  attendance 
officers  avail  themselves  of  the  new  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  amendments  to  the 
compulsory  school  law.  The  amendment  in 
the  Act  of  May  29,  1907,  authorizes  the  at- 
tendance officer  to  enter  any  place,  wherein 
any  gainful  occupation  is  carried  on,  to  as- 
certain whether  any  children  who  should 
legally  be  at  school  are  employed  therein, 
and  prescribes  methods  of  procedure  and 
penalties  in  case  of  violation  of  the  law. 
The  amendment  contained  in  the  Act  of 
May  29,  1907,  raises  the  age  at  which  a 
pupil  may  quit  school  and  go  to  work,  to 
fourteen  years.  This  new  power  has  been 
used  with  good  effect  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  attendance  officers  throughout  the  State 
are  urged  to  use  this  power  of  entering 
mines  and  factories  to  find  the  children  who 
go  to  work  before  attaining  the  legal  age. 

The  failure  to  reconcile  the  vaccination 
law  with  the  compulsory  school  law  leaves 
the  attendance  officer  powerless,  whenever 
the  parents  refuse  to  have  their  children 
vaccinated.  Either  vaccination  should  be 
made  compulsory,  or  the  State  should  make 
provision  for  the  hundreds  of  children  who 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
because  their  parents  neglect  or  refuse  to 
have  them  vaccinated. 

THE  SCHOOL    AND   THE   PEACE    MOVEMENT. 

Recently  the  teachers  of  France  passed  a 
resolution  that  hereafter  they  would  ob- 
serve the  22d  of  February  and  the  i8th  of 
May.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
educators  of  the  third  French  Republic 
should  feel  interested  in  Washington's 
Birthday,  but  the  reason  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  i8th  of  May  is  not  clear  to  the 
average  American  until  he  is  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  First  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague  met  for  the  first  time  on  May  18, 
1899.  Since  that  day  forty-five  treaties 
have  been  made  between  various  nations 
binding  them  hereafter  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  international  arbitration.  The 
school  can  aid  this  peace  movement  by 
creating  sentiment  against  the  appeal  to 
arms    whenever    a    dispute    arises    with  | 


another  nation.  AH  rulers  hesitate  to  begin 
an  unpopular  war.  Wars  for  spoils,  for 
tribute,  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
ambition,  or  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  should  be  condemned  by 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  instruction  in 
history  should  glorify  the  victories  of  peace 
above  the  victories  of  war.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  see  that  movements  for 
the  uplifting  of  humanity  are  of  far  more 
consequence  than  the  shedding  of  blood  and 
the  winning  of  battles,  either  by  land  or  by 
sea.  That  which  makes  life  worth  living  is 
found  not  in  the  wearing  of  a  uniform  nor 
in  the  possession  of  martial  glory,  but  in 
the  personal  relations  which  human  beings 
sustain  to  one  another  and  to  their  Maker. 
Not  only  should  the  i8th  of  May  be  ob- 
served as  the  anniversary  of  a  day  that 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  peace  movement,  but 
history  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
the  arts  of  peace  will  be  magnified  above 
the  art  of  war,  and  that  the  pupil  will  write 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  the  artist,  the 
philanthropist,  the  jurist,  the  educator  and 
the  statesman  in  the  temple  of  fame  in  a 
place  as  conspicuous  as  that  occupied  by  the 
victorious  admiral,  or  the  successful  gen- 
eral. As  soon  as  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  fully  realize  that  the 
farmer  who  teaches  others  how  to  select 
their  seed-corn  and  thereby  adds  millions 
to  the  productions  of  the  corn  belt,  is  as 
great  a  benefactor  as  any  officer  that  ever 
led  an  army  to  battle;  that  the  woman  who 
enters  the  hospital  as  a  nurse  displays  as 
much  heroism  as  the  soldier  that  faces  the 
cannon's  mouth,  we  shall  have  a  public 
sentiment  that  will  prevent  the  use  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  except  for  police  pur- 
poses, or  for  national  defence. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

The  joint  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Educational  Commission  justifies  a 
retrospective  glance  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  growth  of  the  public  school 
system  and  the  progress  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  facts  are 
significant: 

I.  In  two  decades  the  biennial  appropria- 
tion for  school  purposes  has  risen  from  two 
million  dollars  to  fifteen  million  dollars. 
From  1874  to  1887  the  annual  appropriation 
was  one  million  dollars,  which  is  the  mini- 
mum specified  by  our  State  Constitution. 
In  1887  a  half  million  was  added  for  each 
of  two  years;  and  in  1889  another  half  mil- 
lion was  added,  making  the  amount  two 
million  dollars,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  school  districts  during  each  of 
the  two  years  1890  and  1891.  Five  millions 
for  school  purposes  were  paid  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  first  time  in  1892; 
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and  the  next  legislature  added  a  half  million 
to  enable  the  school  boards  to  furnish  free 
text-books  and  supplies  to  all  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  including  high  schools.  In 
1907  the  legislature  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  raised  the 
annual  appropriation  to  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

2.  The  first  specific  appropriation  in  aid 
of  township  high  schools  was  made  in  1901, 
amounting  to  the  modest  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  each  of  two  years. 
The  legislature  of  1907  set  apart  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
aid  of  township  and  borough  high  schools. 

3.  In  1887  the  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  was  thirhr-eight  dollars  and  fifty- 
three  cents,  and  of  female  teachers  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  In  1906 
the  corresponding  amounts  were  fifty-four 
dollars  and  forty-six  cents  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

In  1903  a  salary  act  was  passed  fixing  the 
minimum  salary  at  thirty-five  dollars  per 
.month.  In  1907  a  minimum  salary  law  was 
enacted,  fixing  fifty  dollars  per  month  as 
the  lowest  salary  which  can  be  paid  to  a 
teacher  holding  a  professional  or  permanent 
certificate  and  an  additional  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  teaching  during  two  years, 
and  forty  dollars  per  month  as  the  minimum 
which  can  be  paid  to  a  teacher  lacking 
these  qualifications.  The  State  now  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  poorer  districts  by  pay- 
ing the  excess  of  these  salaries  above  the 
salaries  paid  in  1906. 

4.  In  1887  the  total  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  were  $10,129,732.94;  in 
1906  they  were  $31,067,304.64. 

5.  In  1887  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
aggregated  $5,878,749-78;  in  1906,  $iS,79^,- 

954.03; 

6.  To  these  evidences  of  progress  in  the 
expenditures  for  public  education  may  be 
added  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the 
school  term.  The  Act  of  May  8,  1854,  fixed 
the  minimum  term  at  four  months,  and 
so  it  continued  for  eighteen  years.  By  the 
Act  of  April  9,  1872,  it  was  extended  to 
five  months,  and  so  it  continued  until  1887, 
when  it  was  raised  to  six  months,  and  since 
1899  it  has  been  seven  months.  The 
average  term  in  1887  was  6.71  months;  in 
1906  it  was  8.16.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude/Philadelphia; including  Philadelphia 
the  average  term  was  8.40  months.  More- 
over, an  act  fixing  a  definite  school  month 
of  twenty  days  prevents  the  shortening  of 
the  term  by  counting  holidays,  or  by  the 
week  of  institute,  or  by  some  other  con- 
tingency. 

7.  Other  evidences  of  growth,  if  not  of 
progress,  are  found  in  the  total  attendance 


of  pupils  and  in  the  number  of  male  and 
female  teachers  employed. 

1886.  1906. 

Total  number  of  pupils 928^624  i^2ascf^ 

Average  attendance  669,732  93M^ 

Whole  number  of  teachers.  23,^  33f44P 

Male  teachers  9,i35  7.595 

Female  teachers i^jSS;  ^SffSA 

In  this  comparison,  we  should  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  1887  there  was  no  law  mak- 
ing attendance  at  school  compulsory;  nor 
was  there  any  law  excluding  unvacciiiated 
children  frOm  public,  private,  parochial 
and  Sunday  schools. 

The  Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Educational  Commission 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  progress.  It  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  marvelous  advancement 
of  the  last  two  decades,  our  legislature  aims 
at  still  greater  efiEciency  in  the  instmctkn 
of  the  children,  and  in  the  management  of 
our  public  schools.  Discontent  always 
exists  and  may  be  traced  to  various  causes. 
There  are  people  in  every  community  wbo 
are  always  dissatisfied  with  what  they  faaTe, 
and  who  always  want  the  other  things,  even 
though  they  can  not  define  clearly  what  the 
thing  is  which  they  want  Then  there  b 
another  class  whose  children  for  some 
reason  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  classes  ia 
the  public  schools.  It  matters  not  iPi^ether 
this  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  talent,  or  to 
unfavorable  influences  in  the  home,  or  to 
bad  companions  upon  the  street,  the  schod 
is  blamed  for  everything  that  goes  wrong 
in  the  development  of  the  child.  Some- 
times, and  far  too  often,  the  failure  is  due 
to  inefficient  teachers,  or  to  an  ill-adjusted 
curriculum,  or  to  some  other  defect  in  the 
administration  of  the  school.  The  number 
of  skilful  teachers  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
many  suppose,  and  the  child  that  does  not 
have  one  really  good  teacher  in  its  entire 
school  career  deserves  pity  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy. Good  schools  cost  money;  and  in 
many  instances  the  child  gets  only  that 
which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  the  children 
who  will  shape  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public, it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  make  the 
schools  the  very  best  which  taxation,  legis- 
lation, supervision  and  skilful  teaching"  can 
secure.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  Governor  Stuart 
selected  the  following:  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent  of  Schools  o£  Phila- 
delphia; William  Lauder,  Riddlesburg,  Pa.; 
John  S.  Rilling,  Erie,  Pa.;  David  B.  Oliver, 
Allegheny,  Pa. ;  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.;  George  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  a  member  of 
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the  Commission.  The  Commission  org^- 
ized  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Harrisburg  on  Thursday,  September 
19,  and  resolved  to  invite  suggestions  from 
teachers,  school  superintendents  and  boards 
of  school  directors  and  others  interested  in 
education.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of 
our  public  schools  will  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press their  views  freely,  frankly  and  fully 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffkb, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Statistical  Statement. 

Relating  to   the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 

vama  for  the  School  Year  Ending  June 

3,  1907,  Including  Philadelphia, 

Number  of  districts  in  the  state. .  2,573 

Nnmber  of  schools 32,592 

Number  of  township  high  schools  300 

Number  of  graded  schools 14,108 

Number  of  superintendents 156 

Number  of  male  teachers 7,595 

Number  of  female  teachers 25,854 

Whole  number  of  teachers 33»449 

Whole  number  of  directors I7,3i6 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers, 

per  month $54-49 

Average  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers, per  month  $39-98 

Average  length  of  school  term  in 

months  8.40 

Whole  number  of  pupUs 1,225,388 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily 

attendance  933f44i 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing, 

buildinff,  renting,  etc $5>907>970.36 

Teachers^  wages   $i5»796,954.03 

Cost  of  school  text-books $94^,272.91 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,      including      maps, 

globes,  etc $676,281.21 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  collec- 
tors and  other  expenses $7,7^3,826.13 

Total  expenditures  $31,007,304.64 

Regular  appropriation  to  common 
schools  for  the  school  yeair  end- 
ing June  3,  1907 $5,212,500.00 

Appropriation  for  free  tuition  of 
students  in  state  normal  schools 
for  school  year  ending  June  2, 

1907  $237,500.00 

Appropriation  for  township  hif?h 
schools   $igo,ooo.oo 

Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preceding 

Year  Ending  June  4,  igo^  Including 

Philadelphia. 

Increase  in  number  of  districts. . .  i 

hicrease  in  number  of  schools...  561 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teach- 
ers ....; 279 

Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers   479 

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers, per  month $1.30 

Increase  in  salary  of  female 
teachers,  per  month .57 


Decrease  hi  number  of  pupils. . . .  3,658 

Increase  in  teachers'  wa^es $6S5>30i.57 

Decrease  in  cost  of  buildmgs,  pur- 
chasing and  renting $i95>770.97 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debts  and  interest $261,005.79 

Condition  of  System,  not  Including  Philadel- 
phia with  Comparisons. 

Number  of  districts 2,572 

Increase  i 

Number  of  schools  28^83 

Increase  390 

Number  of  pupils   1,054,806 

Decrease   6,600 

Average  daily  attendance   788,759 

Increase  4,615 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 85 

Decrease    i 

Average   length   of   school   term, 

in  months  8.16 

Same  as  before 

Number  of  male  teachers 7»266 

Decrease    322 

Number  of  female  teachers 21,974 

Increase  369 

Whole  number  of  teachers 29,240 

Increase  47 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers, 

per  month $§2.82 

Increase  $1.43 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers, per  month $3947 

Increase  .55 

Cost  of  supplies  other  than  text- 
books      $611,306.62 

Increase  $35>254*26 

Teachers'  wages   $12,402,090.68 

Increase  $54343532 

Fuel  and  contingencies $7»i95»SiS.70 

Increase  $363,717.22 

Cost  of  text-books $7351504-34 

Decrease    $26,768.99 

Purchasing,  building  and  repair- 
ing houses   $4,306,677.81 

Decrease  $,423,651.84 

Total  expenditures  $25,251,101.15 

Increase  $49i-985-97 

Average  number  of  mills,  levied 

for  school  purposes  6.85 

Increase .20 

Average  number   of  mills   levied 

for  building  purposes 1.63 

Increase  .03 

Amount  of  tax  levied $16,756,672.21 

Increase  $774,701.48 

Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools  4,209 

Number  of  male  teachers 329 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,88o 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers, 

per  month  $165.00 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers, per  month   $7350 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

of  year    170,582 

Average  attendance  144,682 

Teachers'  wages  $3,394,857-35 

Cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  rent- 
ing and  repairing $1,601,292.55 
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Cost  of  text-books $206,768,57 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 

text-books   $64,974-59 

Fuel  and  contingencies $138,138.53 

Total  expenditures $5,816,203.49 


THE  EVIL  OF  GAMBLING. 


CANCER    ON    MORAL    LIFE    OF    COMMUNITY 


BY  REV.  CLIFFORD  GRAY  TWOMBLY. 


LET  me  read  to  you  three  short  extracts 
from  the  recent  speeches  or  writings, 
first,  of  a  prominent  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  second,  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
New  York,  and  third,  of  one  of  the  staff 
of  editors  of  one  of  our  best  magazines. 

The  first  is  from  the  Bishop:  "The  ex- 
perience of  civilization  has  shown  that 
gambling  is  a  vice  so  alarming,  so  danger- 
ous and  deadening  to  character  that  Na- 
tions have  been  forced  to  limit  or  prohibit 
it;  and  yet  people,  women  as  well  as  men, 
who  call  themselves  reputable  people  and  of 
honorable  standing,  assume  to  tfiemselves 
the  role  of  a  class  privileged  to  break  the 
law  because  they  can  afford  to  lose  the 
money,  as  if  that  touched  the  question  of 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  vice  upon 
themselves,  or  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample upon  others." 

The  second  is  from  the  lawyer  to  college 
men:  "What  I  want  to  tell  you  you  must 
do  if  you  are  to  save  yourselves  and  this 
country,  is  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  unearned 
wealth,  the  accumulation  of  easy  money. 
The  man  who  gets  a  dollar  away  from  his 
neighbor  without  earning  it,  does  himself 
an  injury  and  the  world  a  wrong."  (And 
as  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  man  is  practically 
a  thief,  for  he  takes  away  from  his  neigh- 
bor that  to  which  he  has  no  moral  right, 
even  though  it  is  by  his  neighbor's  immoral 
consent  and  agreement.) 

The  third  extract  is  from  the  editor: 
"The  vice  which  besets  the  American 
people  from  poorest  to  richest,  from  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  shrewdest,  is  the  grow- 
ing epidemic  of  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  of  making  haste  to  be  rich  without 
earning.  The  gambling  spirit  is  the  pecu- 
liar danger  of  American  life  to-day.  From 
the  newsboys  throwing  dice  upon  the  side- 
walk, to  the  fashionable  men  and  women 
playing  bridge  whist  in  society;  from  the 
small  clerks  buying  pools  on  horse  races 
which  they  never  even  see,  to  the  dashing 
investors  and  unfaithful  cashiers  taking  a 
'  flyer '  in  stocks,  the  same  shameless  lust  of 
getting  some  one  else's  property  without 
rendering  an  equivalent,  is  the  badge  of  all 
the  gambling  tribe.    Already  the  evil  is  of 


National  magnitude,  and  it  will  increase  in 
intensity  and  danger,  unless  there  is  a  clear- 
ing up  of  the  moral  perceptions  and  an 
earnest  counteracting  effort  Men  need 
better  instruction,  a  revival  of  higher  moral 
sentiment,  an  awakening  to  the  enormoiis 
issues  involved,  and  healthier  views  of  what 
constitute  true  success  and  respectability." 

But  why  is  gambling  so  wrong  and  de- 
moralizing? When  one  comes  to  analyze 
the  subject,  one  finds  out  quickly  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  say  just  why  it  is  wrong;  and 
that  the  matter  must  be  settled  upon  some 
broad,  general  principles  of  Christian  con- 
duct. Men  who  have  felt  the  untold  harm 
which  gambling  was  doing  in  their  com- 
munity, and  who  have  felt  compelled  to 
do  all  they  could  to  stop  it,  have  yet,  wheo 
they  have  sat  down  to  think  and  write  i^Kn 
the  subject,  often  felt  themselves  sorely 
perplexed  to  give  a  definite  reason  or  to 
frame  an  argument  which  would  convince 
any  one  who  was  not  already  convinced  of 
the  sin  of  it 

I  have  known  of  teachers  of  schools  send- 
ing about  to  different  clergymen  to  ask 
them  why  gambling  is  wrong — ^I  have  re- 
ceived such  request  myself — that  tbey 
might  be  able  to  teach  their  boys  in  a  more 
clear  and  reasonable  way  the  great  evil 
of  it. 

But  the  only  way  in  which  this  teaching 
can  be  done,  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
settled,  is,  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said, 
upon  certain  broad  principles  of  noble  and 
worthy  Christian  living.  Let  me  try,  then, 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  from  this 
standpoint,  which  will  commend  itself  to 
your  judgment. 

Gambling  is  wrong,  I  would  say,  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  means  the  undermin- 
ing of  honest  effort,  of  sound  work,  and  of 
solid  character.  No  man  makes  a  true  suc- 
cess of  life  without  earning  that  success  bf 
good,  hard,  faithful  work,  by  patient  toil,  by 
brave  endeavor,  and  acquired  power. 
Gambling  would  make  success  in  life  de- 
pendent not  upon  genuine  achievement  uxl 
high  enterprise,  but  upon  chance,  and  luck, 
and  good  fortune.  It  would  obtain  the  joys 
and  fruits  of  life  without  work;  it  would 
get  rich  quickly,  without  the  perseverii^ 
toil. 

The  two  methods  are  radically  different, 
and  they  have  radically  different  results 
upon  the  man,  and  upon  which  of  these  two 
methods  a  man  shall  put  his  choice  and 
dependence  is  a  crucial  question  for  1iini» 
for  it  affects  his  whole  Hf e's  work ;  it  affects 
his  views  of  life,  his  attitude  towards  God, 
his  own  sterling  worth  as  a  man.  It  affects 
th2  development  of  his  heart  and  mind  and 
soul,  of  his  whole  moral  power  beyond 
measure.    It  determines  whether  he   shall 
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do  solid  work  for  the  world  or  let  others 
do  it  for  him,  solid  intellectual  work,  solid 
business  work,  solid  moral  work;  and  be  a 
solid  man,  or  whether  he  will  not. 

Wise  parents  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
teach  their  children  this  diflference.  They 
will  teach  their  children  that  their  hope  of 
successful  and  worthy  achievement  is  in 
good,  hard,  faithful  work,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  in  lucky  chance  which  be- 
littles labor,  and  scorns  it,  but  is  really 
afraid  of  it.  But  gambling  would  teach 
exactly  this  opposite  way  of  life.  Gambling 
would  teach  a  boy  that  he  can  gain  all  the 
real  fruits  of  life  without  working  for 
them ;  that  long  and  patient  and  persevering 
labor  is  a  useless  bore,  an  unnecessary  evil, 
a  bar  to  happiness,  when  it  is  really  the 
only  way  to  life  and  power  and  happiness 
in  the  end. 

Gambling  would  hold  out  before  him  an 
easy  way  of  acquiring  money,  for  example, 
without  having  to  earn  it.  Gambling  would 
say  to  him,  "What  is  the  use  of  working 
hard  for  an  hour  to  earn  ten  cents,  when  it 
can  be  won  in  a  moment  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice,  or  a  deal  of  the  cards,  or  by  a  luc^ 
bet,  from  a  fellow  comrade?" 

Moreover,  the  temptation  to  adopt  more 
and  more  the  gambling  method  of  life,  after 
it  is  once  begun,  is  intensified  by  the  con- 
stant unhealthy  excitement  that  goes  with 
it,  the  excitement  of  gaining  or  losing  in  a 
few  moments  what  has  distinct  value  for 
human  welfare;  while  the  method  of  long 
and  hard  and  patient  labor  often  seems  dull 
and  wearisome  and  monotonous  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  yet  the  one  method  means  the  un- 
dermining of  all  the  true  foundation  of 
genuine  success,  and  is  fatal  to  manhpod 
and  power ;  and  the  other  method  means  as 
certainly  a  growing  consciousness  of  the 
contentment  and  satisfaction  of  real 
achievement  and  more  abundant  life,  of  joy 
that  lasts  and  grows  and  in  the  end  far  out- 
strips all  other  joy.  The  one  method  of 
seeking  success  in  life  means  an  unhealthy 
fever  and  excitement  which  soon  bums  out 
the  man's  store  of  strength,  mental  and 
moral,  and  makes  healthy  work  or  amuse- 
ment a  bore;  the  other  method  means  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  excitement  of  genuine 
accomplishment  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
all  his  powers  and  capacities. 

A  second  and  still  greater  reason  why 
gambling  is  wrong  is  because  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  great  law  of  Christian  ser- 
vice. "Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor"; but  gambling  distinctly  worketh  ill 
to  his  neighbor.  It  takes  away  money  from 
another  man  on  the  throw  of  the  dice  or  the 
turn  of  the  card,  even  though  skill  be  com- 
bined with  chance,  and  even  though  the 
other   man  be  willing;   it  allows   another 


man  to  pay  over  his  property  to  one,  which 
one  has  not  earned,  and  for  which  one  gives 
him  no  adequate  return.  This  is  not  God's 
work  for  man,  nor  the  work  of  Christian 
love  to  one's  neighbor.  Gambling  uses 
chance  (combined  with  skill,  it  may  be,  in 
some  measure)  to  another's  hurt  This 
diiectly  violates  the  law  of  Christian  ser- 
vice, for  the  Christian  man  seeks  not  the 
damage,  but  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  and 
he  refuses  to  receive  any  unearned  gain 
which  means  another's  loss. 

"  But,"  some  one  says,  "  in  gambling  the 
other  party  consents  to  the  arrangement, 
and  is  willing  to  risk  losing,  and  to  give  up 
his  money  if  he  does  lose.  There  is  mutual 
agreement  in  the  matter."  Of  course  there 
is,  or  there  could  be  no  gambling.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  sin 
whether  the  other  party  consents  to  it  or 
not.  Have  you  any  right  to  take  away 
another's  honor  because  the  other  consents 
to  it? 

Gambling  then  is  wrong  not  only  ( i )  be- 
cause it  undermines  the  great  principle  of 
honest  effort,  sound  work,  and  solid  char- 
acter; but  also  (2)  because  it  goes  directly 
contrary  to  the  great  law  of  Christian  ser- 
vice, making  one's  own  gain  dependent  upon 
another's  loss,  and  violating  the  trust  of 
God. 

But  now  that  we  have  established,  as  I 
hope,  these  great  principles  underlying  the 
matter,  let  us  turn  to  some  concrete  illus- 
trations, which  may  concern  such  a  com- 
munity as  this  in  which  we  live.  Here  at 
once  we  enter  a  field  where  there  will  be 
difficult  questions  to  answer,  and  some  fine 
distinctions  to  make — and  yet  I  think  that 
if  we  will  keep  these  principles  which  show 
gambling  to  be  wrong  clearly  before  us,  and 
will  apply  them  fearlessly,  whether  they  suit 
our  own  pleasure  or  not,  because  we  want 
above  all  things  to  find  out  what  is  right,  we 
shall  be  the  gainers  for  an  honest  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  matter  of 
playing  a  friendly  game  of  cards  with  one's 
neighlx)r  for  money.  But  some  one  may 
say,  "It  is  only  for  five-cent  pieces;  what 
is  the  harm?"  The  answer  is,  ""Would  he 
play  for  stones  or  pebbles?"  No!  Why 
not?  Because  the  value  of  the  money 
comes  into  the  case,  and  lends  a  special  in- 
terest to  the  game.  And  when  a  man  wins 
he  wins  something  away  from  his  neighbor 
and  fellowman  which  has  distinct  value  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  no  matter  if  it  is 
only  the  amount  of  a  car-fare — something 
which  has  distinct  worth  for  human  wel- 
fare. And  this  is  what  gives  .the  unhealthy 
excitement  to  the  play.  He  wins  the  stake 
not  by  honest  labor  and  sound  work,  but  by 
the  easy  way  of  luck   or   chance,   or  of 
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taking  advantage  of  the  lack  of  skill  of  his 
fellowman.  And  he  takes  it  away  from  his 
neighbor,  to  his  neighbor's  loss,  with  no 
equivalent  return  to  him  of  any  abiding 
kind,  but  with  only  a  wrong  method  of  life 
and  false  excitement  encouraged.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  people  will  sometimes  take 
from  others  what  they  have  won  by  chance, 
when  they  would  feel  it  beneath  their  sense 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  to  take  it  as  a 
gift  of  money  out  and  out,  which  might  be 
a  perfectly  honorable  thing  to  do.  They 
would  conceal  the  wrong  of  gambling  by  a 
false  code  of  honor  and  right.  Does  the 
turn  of  a  card  give  a  man  the  right  to 
money  if  he  did  not  have  it  before?  Does 
the  turn  of  a  card  establish  his  proper 
dignity  and  self-respect  and  manhood,  even 
though  he  may  have  superficially  agreed 
that  it  shall  be  so?  Are  his  dignity  and 
self-respect  and  manhood  worth  only  the 
turn  of  a  card? 

What  some  charity-whists  seem  prac- 
tically to  amount  to  is  this:  Women  pay  so 
much  not  only  for  the  charity,  but  for  the 
chance  to  come  into  the  play  and  compete 
for  the  prizes,  which  are  often  worth  from 
three  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  entrance 
fee.  "  But,"  some  one  objects,  "  they  do 
not  play  for  the  prizes,  they  play  for  the 
pleasure  of  playing,  and  for  the  cause;  the 
prizes  are  only  a  secondary  matter."  Very 
well,  if  the  prizes  are  of  no  intrinsic  worth, 
a  matter  of  indifference,  simply  mementoes 
of  the  occasion  given  by  the  hostess  or 
patronesses,  of  if  they  are  of  less  value  than 
the  entrance  fee,  well  and  good,  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  there.  But  is  that 
always  the  case? 

It  is  a  characteristic  excuse  for  many  of 
the  sins  of  to-day,  that  if  only  the  people 
from  whom  money  is  taken  are  many 
enough,  it  does  not  matter.  Or  again,  if 
one  does  not  know  from  whom  exactly  one 
wins  the  money,  one  need  not  worry.  The 
public  at  large  are  legitimate  prey;  gam- 
bling in  stocks,  on  margins,  they  think,  is 
all  right,  for  the  funds,  the  gains  and  losses, 
come  out  of  the  general  public.  Men  used 
to  know  against  whom  they  sinned,  but  in 
the  complexity  of  modem  life,  it  is  simply 
against  the  public,  and  the  public  are  so 
many  and  so  indefinite  that  it  does  not 
count.  But  God  sees  and  knows  just  the 
same,  and  God  sees  and  knows  just  who 
are  the  public,  and  just  who  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  by  another's  illegitimate  gain; 
and  some  day  the  winners  also  will  know 
from  whom  they  have  taken  away  their 
property — widows,  it  may  be,  and  orphans, 
and  poor  workingmen. 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  Suppose 
some  boys  or  young  men  get  together  in  a 
room  and  gather  around  a  table  to  play  a 


game  of  cards,  and  put  in  five  cents  apiece 
in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the 
winner  takes  the  amount  away  from  the 
others.  The  mothers  of  the  boys  hear  of 
their  gambling,  and  are  shocked  by  it  But 
the  next  week  those  same  mothers  go  to  a 
charity-whist  of  the  sort  which  I  have  been 
describing,  and  instead  of  a  pile  of  money 
in  the  center  of  their  table,  the  pile  of 
money  is  converted  into  silver  prizes,  for 
which  they  have  all  contributed,  and  they 
play  for  them.  What  is  the  difference? 
There  is  no  real  difference !  Any  one  with 
a  grain  of  clear  conscience  can  see  that; 
and  if  such  a  mother  wishes  to  stop  her 
boy  from  gambling,  she  must  first  stop 
gambling  herself.  Mothers  do  these  little 
things  and  others  like  them,  which  seem  so 
little  evil  as  to  make  no  difference,  and  then 
wonder  why  their  boys  go  wrong;  but  I 
know  of  cases  now  where  it  seems  as  if  I 
could  trace  the  whole  process  straight  back 
to  just  such  things  as  these;  and  all  gam- 
bling begins  in  these  little  ways. 

Athletes'  prizes  also  come  under  a  very 
different  category.  They  are  simply  tokens 
of  honorable  achievement,  generally  of 
little  intrinsic  worth,  but  of  great  value  as 
keepsakes,  representing  accomplishment 
Athletes  would  compete  in  honorable 
rivalry  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  for  the 
honor  of  the  contest  or  the  college,  whether 
there  were  prizes  or  not.  They  are  not 
putting  up  their  own  property  as  a  stake, 
and  then  gambling  for  it,  on  a  turn  of  the 
card,  or  throw  of  the  dice,  or  a  lucky 
chance.  They  are  competing  with  ea^ 
other  in  honorable  competition  for  the  good 
of  both  parties  concerned,  and  for  the  glory 
of  honorable  victory.  And  the  prizes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  competition  except 
as  a  mark  of  accomplishment 

The  best  revolver  shot  in  Rhode  Island 
showed  me  with  great  pride  last  year  all 
the  medals  which  he  had  won;  they  were 
of  scarcely  any  intrinsic  value;  I  was  sur- 
prised at  their  smallness;  they  were  not 
larger  than  a  fifty-cent  piece;  yet  to  him 
they  were  of  great  value,  because  they  stood 
for  honorable  achievement 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 
betting  upon  the  result  of  an  athletic  con- 
test we  come  again  at  once  to  the  same 
great  evil  of  gambling.  This  is  distinctly 
winning  your  neighbor's  money  on  chance. 
Or,  if  you  think  that  you  have  a  sure  thing 
of  it  when  you  make  your  bet,  it  is  all  the 
worse. 

And  so  again,  if  it  is  the  questicMi  of 
your  own  and  another's  car-fare,  or  enter- 
tainment, why  gamble  to  see  who  will  pay? 
A  very  little  thing,  you  say — ^you  wotdd 
never  think  of  it  again,  it  is  too  small  to 
talk  about;  and  of  course  if  you  both  arc 
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really  equally  anxious  to  be  host,  and  simply 
draw  lots  to  settle  it,  that  may  be  a  harm- 
less thing;  but,  otherwise,  why  bring  the 
element  of  chance  into  such  an  act  with  an 
acquaintance?  It  is  not  that  you  care  so 
much  perhaps  for  your  five  cents  or  your 
twenty-five  cents,  but  it  is  that  it  puts  a 
man  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  It  is 
just  as  much  an  act  of  stealing  to  steal  ten 
cents  as  it  is  to  steal  a  hundred.  It  is  just 
as  much  gambling  for  five  cents  as  for 
fifty.  Moreover,  what  is  a  small  amount 
to  you  may  not  be  so  small  to  another — ^to 
your  boy,  for  example.  If  one  gamble  with 
your  friend  for  twenty-five  cents,  which 
seems  almost  too  small  a  thing  to  mention, 
why  should  not  your  boy  gamble  with  his 
friend  for  five  cents,  which  may  not  be  so 
small  an  amount  to  him,  but  all  he  has?  It 
is  not  a  small  matter  for  him  to  form  a 
judgment  that  such  an  action  is  harmless; 
or  for  him  to  form  a  habit  of  that  kind  of 
excitement;  and  human  nature,  being  what 
it  is,  is  not  content,  you  may  be  sure,  with 
stopping  at  five  cents;  such  excitement 
tends  to  demand  ever  more  and  more. 

It  is  the  great  influence  of  the  thing  that 
is  dangerous,  the  false  view  of  life,  and  of 
Christian  love  and  service  to  one's  fellow- 
men,  the  false  habits  to  which  it  leads ;  and 
there  is  a  line  between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  here,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  you,  is  it  not,  to  be  on  the  right 
side  of  the  line? 

And  where  will  you  draw  the  line  unless 
at  the  very  beginning?  And  where  does 
gambling  become  wrong  unless  at  the  very 
beginning?  You  play  for  five  cents,  ten 
cents,  twenty  cents,  fifty  cents,  one  dollar, 
five  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars;  which  is 
wrong?  Where  you  cannot  afford  to  pay? 
Where  your  neighbor  cannot  afford  to  pay  ? 
No !  The  minute  you  take  a  cent  from  him 
which  is  not  rightly  yours  the  wrong 
begins ! 

How  gambling  grows!  Presently  you 
gamble  a  little  in  stock  margins,  if  you  have 
a  good  chance,  without  ever  handling  or 
having  the  money.  Why  not?  Why  is 
that  different  from  gambling  in  cards,  or 
on  the  race-track,  or  at  athletic  games,  or 
anywhere  else  ?  You  win,  and  the  value  of 
honest  work  is  inevitably  changed  to  you, 
honest  ways  of  earning  money  seem  slow 
and  dull  and  tedious,  and  if  you  are  in  a 
tight  place  you  will  try  it  again;  so  the 
character  is  hurt,  the  moral  sense  is 
deadened,  and  the  tone  of  life  is  lowered; 
and  so  it  goes  on  in  some  cases  even  to 
embezzlement  and  theft;  but  the  harm  is 
being  done,  whether  it  proceeds  to  em- 
bezzlement and  theft  or  not.  Life  is  being 
de-spiritualized,  its  finer  qualities  blighted, 
and  love  to  neighbor  is  lost. 


The  passion  of  gambling,  as  we  cannot 
but  know  when  we  stop  to  think  of  all  the 
business  failures  and  defalcations,  all  the 
undermining  of  manhood  and  morals  which 
are  due  to  it,  all  the  destruction  of  noble 
youth  and  its  finer  aspirations,  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  world  to-day,  which, 
in  many  and  various  forms,  opposes  and 
combats  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  among  men.  Even  the  State  recog- 
nizes the  great  evil  of  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
and,  though  it  is  a  distinctly  moral  matter, 
laws  are  enacted  against  it  to  keep  men 
from  its  insidious  corruption,  and  the  fool 
from  his  folly. 

It  is  a  fair  way  of  deciding  difficult  ques- 
tions by  asking,  "Would  Christ  do  it?" 
Can  you  imagine  Christ  playing  for  money  ? 
Can  you  imagine  Him  taking  money  out  of 
his  neighbor's  pocket  by  this  process  of 
chance,  even  if  His  neighbor  agreed  to  risk 
the  loss?  Ah  I  but  you  say  Christ  is  dif- 
ferent, of  course  He  would  not!  Christ 
was  every  inch  a  man;  if  He  would  not  do 
this,  no  man  who  wants  likewise  to  be  every 
inch  a  man,  in  the  same  true  sense  of  the 
word,  will  do  it,  either;  no  man  who  wants 
to  be  true  to  himself,  to  his  friends'  best 
good,  and,  to  the  will  of  his  God;  no  man 
who  wants  to  keep  his  conscience  clear  and 
free  to  pray. 
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THE  three  principal  schemes  of  psy- 
chological doctrine  are  those  which 
have  been  called  Standard  Psychology, 
Physiological  Psychology  and  Herbartian 
Psycholc^iy.  The  name  standard  as  ap- 
plied to  psychology,  is  not  claimed  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  selected,  but  is  only  used 
to  distinguish  that  particular  scheme  until 
a  better  term  is  suggested.  A  more  ac- 
curate term  would  be  mind  psychology  as 
distinguished  from  brain  psychology,  but 
that  would  be  objectionable  on  the  ground 
of  tautology,  as  mind  and  Psyche,  the  root 
word  of  psychology,  are  so  nearly  identical 
in  meaning.  In  this  paper  I  shall,  there- 
fore, use  the  term  standard  psychology  and 
endeavor  to  state  its  fundamental  assump- 
tions and  doctrines. 

Standard  psychology  assumes  the  mind  as 
the  subject  of  study.  As  physiology  may 
be  defined  as  the  study  of  the  functions  of 
the  body,  so  psychology  (standard  psy- 
chology) may  be  defined  as  the  study  of 
the  functions  of  the  mind.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  define  the  mind  in  the  sense  of  say- 
ing what  it  is  or  of  what  it  is  composed; 
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but  merely  assumes  it  as  the  source  of 
mental  states  and  actions.  The  different 
forms  of  mental  action  arc  observed  and 
classified,  and  the  mind,  for  want  of  a  more 
scientific  definition,  is  sometimes  defined  in 
respect  to  these  forms  of  action.  Thus  all 
mental  action  has  been  classified  by  nearly 
all  modern  thinkers  under  the  three  heads 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing,  and  the 
definition  given  by  means  of  these  functions 
is — "The  Mind  is  that  which  thinks,  feels 
and  wills."  In  this  assumption  of  the  mind 
as  the  subject  of  investigation,  standard 
psychology  differs  from  both  physiological 
and  Herbartian  psychology. 

Standard  psychology  assumes  that  the 
different  forms  of  mental  action  may  be 
compared  and  classified,  and  that  when  they 
are  thus  classified  it  is  not  only  convenient 
but  scientific  to  distinguish  these  different 
forms  by  appropriate  names;  as  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  etc.  It  further  holds 
that  it  is  not  only  convenient  but  scientific 
to  include  these  several  different  forms  of 
activity  under  a  general  name,  and  has 
chosen  the  term  faculty  for  this  purpose. 
It  thus  speaks  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
meaning  its  different  forms  of  action,  or 
more  accurately,  the  mind's  power  or 
capacity  for  these  different  forms  of  ac- 
tivity. While  the  term  power  or  capacity 
does  not  fully  express  this  idea,  there  is 
no  other  word  that  I  know  of  that  does 
express  it  with  entire  satisfaction.  The 
mind  has  the  capacity  to  remember,  to 
imagine,  to  reason,  etc.,  and  these  functions 
of  the  mind,  or  the  capacities  for  these 
functions,  are  called  "mental  faculties." 
So  we  say  a  mental  faculty  is  a  capacity  for 
a  distinct  form  of  mental  action.  This  as- 
sumption of  mental  faculties  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  assumptions  of 
the  other  two  systems,  but  not  always  from 
their  practise,  as  they  are  compelled  at 
times  to  use  these  terms  of  standard  psy- 
chology. 

This  assumption  of  mental  faculties, 
while  a  great  convenience  in  nomenclature, 
requires  that  care  be  exercised  so  that  a 
mental  faculty  is  not  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  mind,  as  a  blade  is  a  part  of  a  knife. 
The  mind  is  not  an  entity  made  up  of  parts, 
but  is  single  and  one.  The  mind  is  a 
spiritual  unity  with  many  capacities,  but 
with  oneness  of  personality.  It  is  not  one 
part  of  the  mind  that  thinks,  another  part 
that  feels,  anl  still  another  part  that  wills ; 
but  the  whole  mind,  so  to  speak,  is  engaged 
in  each  one  of  these  different  forms  of 
mental  action.  It  is  the  same  ego  that  per- 
ceives, remembers,  reasons,  etc.  To  it  may 
be  applied,  with  especial  propriety,  the 
motto,  E  Pluribus  Unutn. 

Standard   psychology   assumes   that   the 


mind  has  the  power  of  associating  and  com- 
paring ideas,  of  perceiving  their  similarities 
and  differences,  of  asserting  these  agree- 
ments and  differences  and  thus  forming 
judgments;  as,  "  Iron  is  a  metal,"  "A  tree  is 
not  an  animal,"  etc.  It  asstmies  also  that 
the  mind  can  compare  the  statements  of 
two  different  propositions  and  thereby  de- 
duce a  new  proposition;  as,  "Plato  is  a 
man;  man  is  mortal;  hence  Plato  is  mor- 
tal"; or  AA  =  AB;  but  AB=nC; 
therefore  A  -^  =  D  C 

It  holds,  in  distinction  from  the  other 
schemes  of  psychology,  that  these  com- 
parisons are  made  by  the  mind  itself;  and 
that  these  truths  are  discovered  by  the 
mind's  action  rather  than  being  forced  into 
the  consciousness  by  some  action  either  of 
nerve  tissue  or  of  ideas  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  mind.  This  assumption  is 
contradictory  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
other  two  schemes  of  psychology,  as  wiD 
be  shown  in  the  chapters  on  those  subjects. 

Standard  psychology  assumes  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  perceiving  super- 
sensual  and  intuitive  ideas  and  truths- 
ideas  and  truths  not  furnished  by  the  senses 
nor  elaborated  by  the  understan^. 
Among  these  ideas  are  those  of  space,  time, 
number,  truth,  beauty,  the  right,  etc.;  and 
among  the  intuitive  truths  are  certain  first 
truths  usually  called  self-evident  truths  or 
axioms.  These  ideas,  it  may  be  seen,  are 
not  sense  perceptions  since  all  perceptions 
through  the  senses  have  some  shape  or  color, 
etc.,  as  a  horse,  a  rose,  etc. ;  while  no  color 
or  form  attaches  to  the  ideas  of  time,  num- 
ber, truth,  the  right,  etc.  Among  the  in- 
tuitive truths  may  be  mentioned  the  axioms 
of  mathematics,  as  "  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  from  one  point  to 
another,"  "  things  equal  to  the  same  Aing 
are  equal  to  one  another,"  etc  These 
statements  admit  of  no  proof;  the  nrind 
knows  that  they  are  true,  and  that  there  are 
and  can  be  no  exceptions  to  them.  The 
other  two  systems  hold  different  views  in 
respect  to  these  intuitive  ideas  and  truths, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

The  greatest  difference  between  standard 
psychology  and  the  other  two  ssrstems  is 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  Standard 
psychology  assumes  that  man  has  the  power 
of  choosing  among  alternatives  and  of 
putting  forth  volitions  in  accordance  with 
his  choice.  Thus  three  objects,  as  a  peach, 
a  pear  and  an  apple,  stand  before  the  mind, 
and  we  can  select  any  one  of  these  that  wt 
may  prefer;  or  the  objects  may  be  a  sense 
of  duty,  a  desire  for  worldly  gain,  or  a 
physical  gratification;  and  contemplating 
these  three  objects  a  man  may  choose  any 
one  of  them  that  he  prefers,  and  will  to  act 
accordingly. 
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These  objects  are  often  called  "motives," 
and  they  are  often  incorrectly  said  to  "  in- 
cline" the  mind;  but  the  motive  is  purely 
subjective,  a  mental  fact;  and  the  inclina- 
tion is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  objects; 
it  is  the  mind  which  inclines  toward  the 
objects  and  not  the  objects  that  incline  the 
mind.  Two  men  may  choose  differently 
among  the  same  objects,  but  each  man 
chooses  freely  in  accordance  with  his  own 
taste  or  character.  There  is  no  extraneous 
force  that  compels  him  to  make  the  choice 
which  he  does  make;  the  force  is  in  and  of 
himself,  and  by  means  of  this  force  he 
makes  his  selection  and  puts  forth  the  ex- 
ecutive volition.  The  mind  is  not  the  slave 
of  ideas,  as  physiological  psychology 
teaches,  but  can  control  its  ideas  and  choose 
freely  among  them.  This  conception  of  the 
will,  which  I  thought  best  to  explain  some- 
what in  detail,  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  other  two  systems. 

The  above  are  the  principal  assumptions 
in  which  standard  psychology  differs  from 
the  other  two  systems  named.  While  there 
are  other  specific  and  important  differ- 
ences, those  here  named  are  regarded  as 
characteristic  and  fundamental.  It  should 
be  said  that  there  are  some  differences  in 
minor  points  among  those  who  hold  to  the 
g^eneral  doctrines  of  standard  psychology; 
but  most  of  these  are  verbal  rather  than 
real.  The  greatest  difference  among  stand- 
ard psychologists  will  probably  be  found  in 
respect  to  intuition  and  the  will;  but  most 
of  them  will,  I  believe,  give  their  general 
sanction  to  the  above  statement  of  these 
mental  functions  or  faculties. 

For  a  further  elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
standard  psychology  it  should  be  stated 
how  the  data  of  this  system  are  obtained. 
First,  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  observation  of  our  own  mental 
states  and  actions  as  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness— ^that  is  by  what  is  called  "in- 
trospection." Second,  the  mind  can  be 
studied  by  observing  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions of  other  minds,  since  the  words  and 
actions  of  mankind  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
unseen  spiritual  forces  that  move  to  speech 
and  action.  Third,  the  mind  may  be 
studied  in  its  products  as  revealed  in  litera- 
ture and  science;  for  everything  expressed 
in  language  was  first  a  product  of  the  mind, 
and  in  these  products  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  nature  of  that  unseen  force 
which  has  wrought  with  much  marvellous 
skill  and  power.  Fourth,  some  of  the  facts 
of  psychology  may  be  obtained  by  experi- 
ment; that  is  by  intentionally  inciting  one's 
own  mind  or  the  minds  of  others  into  spe- 
cial forms  of  activity,  and  then  observing 
the  results.  Thus  children  may  be  tested 
in    respect  to   their   powers   of   attention, 


memory,  imagination,  etc.;  or  tests  may  be 
made  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of 
boys  and  girls  in  respect  to  certain  branches 
of  study,  as  language,  arithmetic,  history, 
etc.;  or  by  a  series  of  questions,  the 
thoughts,  aspirations,  moral  and  religious 
views  of  children  may  be  more  or  less  fully 
obtained.  Such  investigations,  however, 
while  seemingly  scientific,  have  so  far 
served  but  little  purpose  beyond  that  of 
entertaining  a  popular  audience  by  the 
uniqueness  and  naivete  of  the  replies. 

The  most  practical  way  for  a  young  stu- 
dent to  study  psychology  is  to  read  a  good 
text-book  on  the  subject  and  compare  the 
statements  of  the  book  with  the  observation 
of  his  own  mental  processes  as  revealed  in 
consciousness  and  also  with  the  products 
of  the  mind  as  revealed  in  science  and 
literature.  In  my  next  paper  I  propose  to 
show  the  assumptions  and  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology. 


DEEPS   OF  THE  HUMAN   SOUL. 
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Modern  materialism  is  but  an  eddy  upon 
the  surface  of  an  overwhelming  human 
consciousness  to  the  contrary. 

A  developed  man  finds  in  himself  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  machine  that  ticks  in 
the  brain,  that  calculates  and  memorizes, 
that  learns  the  tricks  in  trade  or  diplomacy, 
and  cleverly  practises  them.  A  developed 
man  finds  something  within  him  that  relates 
him  to  the  Infinite ;  which  feels  and  suffers ; 
which  wills  and  aspires;  and  is  the  seat  of 
moral  judgment. 

Everybody  recognizes  this  as  a  part  of 
himself,  but  few  indeed  realize  what  may 
be  made  of  it.  To  a  generation  which  has 
forgotten  for  the  time  to  study  the  past,  and 
to  read  the  world's  greatest  books,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  human 
soul  has  really  grown  to,  in  those  who  have 
given  it  a  chance. 

In  the  lives  of  the  noble  saints  of  the 
earth  we  learn  the  possibilities  of  the 
grown-up  soul :  the  annihilation  in  it  of  the 
lower  desires,  and  the  full  set  of  its  deter- 
mination upon  the  highest,  purest  things ;  its 
power  of  vision,  by  which  it  has  an  appre- 
hension of  God  which  nothing  can  shake, 
and  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  world  which 
makes  it  grandly  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  earthly  lot;  its  power  of  in- 
fluence, such  that  through  its  commonest 
words  and  acts  thrill  mysterious  forces  that 
shake  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  men;  and 
its  power  of  enjoyment,  drawn  from  sources 
which   the   world   cannot   dry   up,   which 
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reaches  at  times  an  intensity  that  trans- 
cends the  limits  of  expression. 

Unless  the  world's  best  men  and  women 
have  been  its  greatest  liars,  these  experi- 
ences have,  in  differing  degrees,  been  com- 
mon to  them  all. 


THE   SCHOOL  BUILDING.* 


BY  CHARLES  LOSE. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  "The  school- 
house  is  an  infallible  index  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located.  It  stands  at 
once  a  monument  and  a  history  of  the  mis- 
takes or  successes,  the  ignorance  or  wisdom, 
the  poverty  or  opulence,  the  parsimony  or 
generosity  of  the  people  who  have  erected 
and  maintained  it  It  teaches  not  alone  a 
lesson  in  architecture  but  lessons  in  sanita- 
tion, in  engineering,  in  aesthetics,  and  in 
pedagogy.  From  the  schoolroom  furnish- 
ings and  devices  for  teaching  to  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  the  exterior  it  is  a  composite 
resultant  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  super- 
intendent, school  director,  engineer,  and 
architect." 

The  school  population  of  the  United 
States,  now  numbering  nearly  18,000,000 
pupils,  increases  at  the  rate  of  250,000 
pupils  a  year.  To  provide  for  this  increase 
and  to  replace  antiquated  and  timewom 
structures  with  those  that  are  new  and  up 
to  date  $60,000,000  are  being  expended 
yearly  for  school  buildings.  To  insure  the 
convenience  and  the  best  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  comfort,  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  child  at  school  the  highest 
knowledge  and  skill  are  being  invoked  in 
the  erection  of  these  buildings  and  the 
maximum  expense  incurred. 

For  shelter  and  adequate  space,  for  light, 
for  warmth  and  ventilation,  for  interior 
furnishings  and  appliances,  and  for  beauty, 
the  modem  public  school  building  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  building  erected  for 
public  purposes.  Large  covered  portals, 
entered  at  grade  through  doors  that  open 
outward,  furnish  a  safe  and  sheltered 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  scores  of 
hurrying  feet  A  high,  light,  and  dry  base- 
ment with  cement  floors  provides  rooms  for 
some  forms  of  manual  training,  for  play 
in  inclement  weather,  and  for  warm  and 
sanitary  closets,  so  planned  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  privacy.  Doors  that  close 
automatically,  windows  with  nearly  air 
tight  casings,  and  fresh  air  ducts  opening 
into  the  school  rooms  near  the  ceiling  shield 

♦Address  delivered  by  Supt  Chas.  Lose  at 
laying  of  comer  stone  of  public  school  building 
in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  November  9,  1907. 


teachers  and  pupils  against  "cold  drafts 
that  may  slay  like  a  sword."  Iroa  stair- 
cases, steel  beams,  brick  arches,  and  cement 
filling  insure  the  building  and  its  inmates 
against  serious  disaster  from  fire.  Wide 
corridors  and  broad  double  stairways,  form- 
ing a  safe  and  convenient  passage  to  g^ou|» 
of  marching  children,  lead  to  school  rooms 
widi  ample  floor  space  and  high  ceilii^^s. 
Large,  light,  well  ventilated  cloak  rooms^ 
so  fitted  as  to  permit  the  complete  se(>aia- 
tion  and  airing  of  pupils  wra^^s  and  so  con- 
nected with  the  schoolroom  as  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  children  at  the  opemng 
and  the  close  of  each  session,  make  possible 
the  proper  disposal  of  clothing  with  the 
least  confusion  and  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time.  An  auditorium  large  enough  to 
seat  comfortably  the  patrons  of  Che  ward  or 
school  district,  provides  a  place  for  lectures, 
musical  performances,  parents'  meetings, 
and  school  entertainments,  thus  greatly  ex- 
tending the  work  and  influence  of  the  school 
along  lines  of  general  culture  and  mind 
improvement  ^d,  finally,  offices,  toilet 
rooms,  closets  and  storage  apartments 
occupying  the  otherwise  unused  comers  of 
the  building,  economize  space  and  add  to 
the  completeness  of  the  building. 

The  massing  at  the  rear  and  the  left  of 
the  school  of  large  windows,  whose  square 
tops  reach  the  ceiling  and  whose  shades 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  control  the  light 
during  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  banishes 
shadows  and  cross  lights  and  makes  tibe 
school  the  best  lighted  room  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  flood  of  light  reflected 
from  properly  tinted  walls  helps  to  drive 
away  dirt  and  disease,  makes  the  rooms 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  aids  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  creating  in  the  school  that  whole- 
some atmosphere  in  which  the  best  that  is 
in  children  is  awakened  and  encouraged  to 
grow. 

The  cost  of  the  heating  and  ventilating 
plant  of  the  modem  school  btxilding  exceeds 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  hoOd- 
ing.  This  plant  is  so  thoroughly  efficient 
that  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  needs  not 
vary  two  degrees  from  the  proper  ten^tera- 
ture  during  the  entire  day,  while  the  air  of 
each  room  may  be  completely  renewed  every 
eight  minutes  with  all  doors  and  windows 
closed.  The  foul,  overheated,  expired  air, 
saturated  with  moisture,  formerly  so  com- 
mon in  school  rooms  is  practically  unknown 
to  city  school  children  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Schoolroom  air,  so  long  as  ^m- 
onym  for  all  that  was  undesirable,  is  now 
superior  to  the  air  of  the  public  hall,  iht 
church,  and  even  of  the  home  itself.  Aod 
with  this  large  supply  of  fresh  air,  con- 
taining the  right  amount  of  water  v^or 
and  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature  in- 
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stead  of  the  scant  supply  of  vitiated  air, 
there  has  ccnne  for  the  pupil  more  progress 
with  less  fatigue  and  for  die  teacher  better 
discipline  with  less  effort  and  for  both 
greater  comfort,  more  vigorous  health,  and 
a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school. 

The  furnishings  and  appliances  of  the 
modem  school  show  adaptability  for  pur- 
pose in  every  detail.  Rounded  comers, 
polished  surfaces,  and  oiled  floors  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  dust  Individual,  ad- 
justable seats  and  desks  fill  the  middle  of 
the  schoolroom  and  make  possible  long 
periods  of  study  with  the  least  weariness 
or  tendency  to  bad  posture.  Slate  boards 
with  woven  wire  covered  chalk  troughs 
occupy  the  clear  spaces  on  two  and  some- 
times three  sides  of  the  room  at  such  a 
height  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
smallest  pupils.  Electric  or  other  arti- 
ficial light,  advantageously  placed  make  it 
possible  to  continue  the  work  of  the  day 
schoc^s  with  evening  classes.  Drinking 
fountains,  throwing  continuously  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  remove  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion communicated  by  cups  used  by  many 
mouths.  Numerous  cases  for  the  books, 
materials  and  specimens  now  so  freely  used 
in  teaching,  and  many  devices  for  the  ready 
display  of  maps,  charts,  globes  and  speci- 
men work  of  pupils  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  and  the  progress  of  the 
learner.  The  apparatus  and  the  furniture 
of  the  schoolroom  of  to-day  are  as  truly 
the  outcome  of  study,  skill  and  experience 
as  are  the  instruments  of  the  surgeon,  the 
tools  of  the  mechanic,  or  the  machinery  of 
the  manufacturer. 

All  thoughtful  persons  agree  on  the  edu- 
cational value  of  attractive  surroundings. 
"It  is  easier  to  enforce  habits  of  neatness 
and  order  among  objects  whose  taste  and 
value  make  them  worthy  of  care  than  amid 
diat  parsimony  of  apparatus  whose  very 
pitiful  meanness  operates  as  a  temptation  to 
waste  and  to  destroy."  Communities  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
have  succeeded  through  an  improvement  of 
school  grounds  and  a  liberal  adornment  of 
buiklings.  And  so  the  modem  school  build- 
ing that  has  undergone  "  architectural  treat- 
ment for  aesthetic  purposes  "  is  set  in  large, 
high,  dry  grounds  which  are  over-shadowed 
with  trees,  embellished  with  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  and  divided  by  stone  or  graveled 
walks.  Inside  the  building,  the  tinted  walls 
of  corridors  and  school  rooms  are  deco- 
rated with  good  copies  of  the  great  pictures 
of  the  world,  simply  framed  and  suspended 
from  an  ornamental  picture  moulding. 
Plaster  casts,  a  blooming  plant  or  two  and 
a  few  other  objects  intended  to  create  an 
interest  in   beautiful   things,    furnish    the 


children  with  those  surroundings  among 
which  it  is  good  for  them  to  pass  the  hours 
of  their  school  days. 

Is  it  just  and  proper  to  tax  a  whole  com- 
munity heavily  to  provide  safe,  sanitary, 
commodious  and  beautiful  school  buildings 
for  the  children  of  all  classes?  This  ques- 
tion is  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
nearly  every  city  in  this  broad  land.  While 
it  is  tme  that  the  child  is  educated  by  the 
home,  by  society,  and  by  the  experiences  of 
life,  yet  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  school  will  always  demand  the  largest 
share  of  attention  because  it  "alone  is 
amenable  to  direction  and  control.''  "Its 
resources  are  directed  fully  and  of  set  pur- 
pose to  the  sole  end  of  amplifying  and 
directing  the  child's  thought  and  fashion- 
ing his  character.  All  its  energies  are 
planned  with  the  child's  present  needs  and 
capacities  and  future  well-being  in  view. 
The  school  is  then,  par  excellence,  the  in- 
strument of  education  in  modem  society." 
In  the  education  of  the  home,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  the  same  methods  are  employed  |;enera- 
tion  after  generation.  The  trainmg  of 
society,  and  the  lessons  of  life's  experiences, 
while  profound  in  their  influence,  possess 
so  little  stability  that  their  results  can 
never  be  predicted  with  certainty.  But 
the  constant  aim  of  the  school,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  says,  is  "  to  nourish  the  mind 
of  the  child  through  the  course  of  study, 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  powers,  mental,  moral, 
aesthetic,  manual  or  constructive,  through 
good  instruction  and  wise  discipline."  And 
it  is  this  constant  aim,  these  unremitting 
efforts  of  teachers,  this  continuous  direc- 
tion of  officers,  and  this  incessant  study  of 
educators  to  improve  ways  and  means  that 
make  the  school  the  steady  and  important 
factor  in  this  great  work  of  education. 

The  schools  that  will  occupy  the  build- 
ing of  which  this  comer-stone  is  being  laid 
to-day  with  such  impressive  ceremonies  are 
expected  to  educate  the  child,  advance  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and,  when 
multiplied  by  the  half  a  million  that  repre- 
sents the  number  of  schools  of  the  country, 
influence  the  future  of  the  race.  Five  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  will  receive  their  ele- 
mentary education  in  this  building.  Here 
th^  will  not  only  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  to  express  themselves  in 
correct  English,  to  know  the  history  and 
the  institutions  of  their  own  country  and 
the  geography  of  the  world,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  their  bodies 
and  the  laws  of  health,  to  appreciate  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  art,  music  and 
literature;  but  here  they  will  also  practise 
the  virtues  of  industry,  neatness,  regularity, 
promptness,  obedience  and  truthfulness,  and 
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learn  to  control  themselves  through  a  desire 
for  knowledge,  self-control  and  future  good, 
and  a  sense  of  honor,  right  and  duty. 

Three  generations  of  men  and  women 
will  pass  through  these  halls.  Grand- 
parents, parents  and  children  may  succes- 
sively enter  the  same  rooms  and  occupy  the 
same  seats.  And  on  each  generation  the 
schools  will  impress  their  lessons  of  good 
and  useful  living.  They  will,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  make  these  persons  socially  effi- 
cient individuals,  "'able  each  to  earn  his 
livelihood  either  in  a  productive  employ- 
ment or  in  an  employment  where  his  energy 
will  be  ultimately  if  not  directly  turned 
into  a  productive  channel,  respecting  the 
rights  of  others  and  sacrificing  his  own 
pleasure  where  this  interferes  with  the  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  his  fellows,  and  lending 
his  energy  consciously  and  persistently  to 
that  further  differentiation  and  integration 
of  social  forces  which  is  everywhere  syno- 
nymous with  progress."  Through  the  work 
and  influence  of  these  schools  this  com- 
munity will  grow  in  knowledge  and  culture, 
increase  in  productive  ability,  and  attain  to 
a  higher  standard  in  social  and  civic  duty. 

That  it  is  through  the  school  that  the 
future  of  the  race  can  be  influenced  with 
the  greatest  certainty  has  been  proved  by 
history.  It  is  said  that  the  formal  memon- 
tor  drills  of  the  Chinese  schools  and  school- 
masters have  given  their  characteristic 
features  to  the  non-progressive  ideals  of  the 
race;  that  the  attention  given  to  classical 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  England  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  learning  has  seriously 
affected  her  commercial  supremacy  and  in- 
dustrial prestige;  that  the  political  and 
social  disintegration  that  threatened  Ger- 
many at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
was  averted  by  Pestalozzi's  scheme  of 
universal  education  so  that  when  Von 
Moltke  received  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
he  gave  the  credit  for  the  triumph  to  the 
schoolmaster;  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  government  towards  its  system  of 
formal  education  has  been  so  wise  and 
liberal  that  almost  in  a  generation  the  char- 
acter of  the  race  has  been  transformed 
The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
the  only  agency  that  can  transform  the 
myriads  of  children  that  annually  invade  our 
shores  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  into 
intelligent  and  loyal  Americans.  Some  of 
our  great  national  evils  are  being  cured 
not  by  pulpit,  press  and  political  platform, 
but  by  the  teaching  of  the  schools. 

If,  then,  the  formal  education  of  the 
child,  the  progress  of  society  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race  is  so  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  work  of  the  schools,  is  it 
not  only  wise  but  necessary  that  the  en- 


vironment of  the  child  at  school  shall  be 
everything  that  taste  may  choose,  wisdom 
suggest,  skill  construct,  and  the  district 
afford?  Since  environment  and  not  hered- 
ity is  the  great  factor  in  a  child's  educatuia 
can  school  buildings  and  surroundings  be 
too  good  or  too  beautiful?  To  these  ques- 
tions there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Fine 
streets,  beautiful  dwellings,  magnificent 
public  buildings  and  parks,  costly  churches, 
efficient  fire  and  police  departments,  oiay 
contribute  much  to  the  moral  and  spiritnal 
welfare,  the  convenience,  the  safety  and 
the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  WiUiams- 
port;  but  the  proper  education  of  the 
children  from  the  lowest  primary  grade 
through  the  High  School  is  a  vital  matter 
in  the  development  of  our  city  and  the 
future  of  our  people.  The  poet  has  ex- 
pressed for  all  time  this  great  truth : 

''What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  hi^-raised  battlement  or  laboured  moand. 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not    cities    proud,    with    spires    and     turrets 
crowned ; 
No— men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude.* 
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HEN  Polonius  asked  Hamlet  what  he 
was  reading,  the  prince's  haffliog 
reply  was,  "  Words,  words,  words,"  a  r^y 
which  very  fitly  describes  much  of  die 
reading  of  the  original  which  takes  place 
in  our  Latin  classes.  Too  often  the  woHi 
are  simply  pronounced  in  order  without  any 
variation  of  force  and  inflection  such  as  the 
same  readers  would  naturally  use  if  the 
passage  were  in  English. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  instance  they  are  truly  reading,  while 
in  the  former  they  are  merely  pronoonciiig^ 
words,  and  too  often  with  no  higher  aim 
than  correct  pronunciation.  In  their  effort 
to  secure  this  they  fix  their  attention  xxpcm 
the  words  themselves,  giving  no  thought  to^ 
their  meaning  until  expressed  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation.  Such  reading  is  almost 
worse  than  useless,  for  the  value  of  the 
drill  in  pronunciation  is  fully  offset  hy  the 
mechanical  repetition. 

Reading  Latin,  just  as  reading  R«gi|^ 
is  a  thought  process.  It  is  thinking  Latin, 
not  in  a  roundabout  way  through  the 
medimn  of  an  English  vocabulary,  hot  iir 
the  Latin  words  themselves  as  fast  as  they 
become  familiar  to  the  learner.  When 
once  the  student  grasps  this  idea,  and 
realizes  that  the  thought  is  the  primary  in- 
terest in  his  Csesar  or  his  Cicero,  the  Latin 
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ceases  to  be  to  him  a  dead  language.  It 
cannot  be  a  dead  language,  for  it  expresses 
thought,  and  thought  is  the  soul  of  lan- 
guage. The  more  therefore  that  the 
teacher  of  Latin  can  do  to  help  his  pupils 
to  grasp  the  writer's  thought  in  its  orig- 
inal expression,  the  more  he  can  help  them 
not  only  as  students  of  Latin  but  as  in- 
telligent readers  and  thinkers  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

There  are  many  ways  of  giving  this  help, 
and  each  teacher  chooses  those  best  adapted 
to  his  own  classes.  One  which  we  all  use 
is  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  prepared 
lesson.  In  this  the  test  of  excellence  should 
be  just  what  we  would  make  it  in  a  similar 
passage  of  English,  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the 'thought  in  oral  expression.  To 
gain  this  will  perhaps  seem  difficult  at  first, 
and  will  require  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  pupils  and  teacher.  The  beginner  will 
be  embarrassed  by  the  double  effort  to  do 
justice  to  both  pronunciation  and  meaning, 
but  under  the  encouragement  of  his  teacher 
this  will  wear  off  as  he  tries  to  convey  to 
his  classmate  the  author's  meaning  with 
clearness  and  force.  A  question  now  and 
then  as  to  how  well  the  others  are  following 
the  reader  will  show  him  whether  or  aot 
he  is  succeeding  in  making  himself  under- 
stood. 

Another  method  of  reading  may  be  called 
phrasing.  It  consists  of  grouping  the  words 
which  naturally  belong  together,  pausing 
after  each  group  until  it  is  apprehended  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  next.  In  every  sen- 
tence there  are  certain  words  more  clearly 
related  to  each  other  than  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  sentence.  Prepositional  and 
adjective  phrases,  for  instance,  are  so  in- 
separable that  we  grasp  their  combined 
meaning  seemingly  by  a  single  effort  of 
thought,  and  if  reading  aloud  we  naturally 
speak  them  together  without  pausing.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Latin  sentence, 
some  intervening  word  or  clause  breaks  the 
connection  we  hold  mind  and  voice  in  sus- 
pense until  the  related  word  is  reached. 
These  word  groups  are  the  steps  by  which 
we  advance  from  the  initial  word  of  the 
sentence  to  the  full  period.  As  soon  as  we 
have  grasped  one  the  mind  reaches  forward 
for  the  next  until  the  end  is  gained. 

This  phrasing  is  almost  unconscious  in 
English,  and  thought  does  not  relax  as  long 
as  one  word  calls  for  another  to  complete 
its  meaning.  In  a  foreign  language,  how- 
ever, until  the  habit  of  reading  for  thought 
has  been  fixed  pupils  are  prone  to  read 
rather  disconnectedly,  letting  each  individ- 
ual word  stand  for  itself.  To  help  them 
overcome  this  I  usually  take  up  a  sentence 
of  the  advance  lesson,  reading  a  few  words 


and  calling  upon  some  member  of  the  class 
to  translate  before  proceeding. 

Another  way  of  reading  the  Latin  is 
gained  by  means  of  questions  which  can  be 
answered  in  the  Latin  of  the  text  The 
questions  may  or  may  not  follow  the  order 
of  the  sentence,  but  they  should  follow  some 
logical  unfolding  of  the  thought.  Taking 
again  the  first  sentence  of  Book  II.;  some 
such  questions  as  these  might  be  asked: 
"Something  happened.  When  was  it?" 
"  Did  we  know  this  before?  "  "  What  was 
it  that  happened?"  "Was  there  anything 
more  definite  than  rumors  ?  "  "  What  were 
the  rumors  and  letters  about?"  "Who 
were  the  Belgians?"  "What  were  they 
doing?"  "Against  whom  were  they  con- 
spiring? "    "  What  else  were  they  doing?  " 

This  sounds  very  simple,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  not  too  simple  for  those  who  are  be- 
ginning their  Caesar,  and  if  it  helps  them 
to  think  in  the  Latin  as  they  read  it  we 
need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  awkwardness 
of  the  questions.  I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  exercises  I  use  in  my  classes. 
When  they  have  gone  through  the  sentence 
in  this  way,  I  usually  ask  some  one  to 
translate  it  without  further  study,  and  the 
result  almost  invariably  is  not  only  a  cor- 
rect translation  but  one  which  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Again,  after  my  pupils  have  gained  some 
power  in  understanding  the  Latin,  I  read  to 
them  a  passage  of  some  length,  asking  at 
the  close,  not  for  a  translation  but  for  the 
substance  of  the  thought  just  as  if  I  had 
been  reading  them  something  in  English. 
In  fact  any  device  which  will  lead  begin- 
ners to  read  the  Latin  with  an  effort  to 
understand  it  as  they  read,  will  repay  both 
teacher  and  class  for  the  time  spent  on  it 

It  may  seem,  perhaps  that  I  have  taken 
for  granted  too  great  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  vocabulary  on  the  part  of  my  pupils, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  so.  The  new  words 
must  be  reckoned  with,  of  course.  They 
are  the  unknown  quantities  of  the  thought 
equation  and  need  to  be  eliminated  before 
the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  fly  to  the  vocabulary 
until  an  effort  has  been  made  to  interpret 
them  from  knowledge  already  at  hand.  The 
words  may  be  compounded  or  derived  from 
familiar  Latin  words,  or  they  may  them- 
selves have  English  derivatives  which  will 
suggest  their  meaning  or,  as  with  new 
words  in  English,  the  clue  may  be  found 
in  the  context.  When  all  these  means  have 
been  exhausted  will  be  time  enough  to  re- 
sort to  the  vocabulary.  Then  the  meaning 
best  suited  to  the  thought  of  the  sentence 
should  be  carefully  chosen  and  the  whole 
read  again. 

Besides    the    ability    to    understand   the 
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Latin  in  the  original,  and  the  added  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  this  ability,  there  are 
some  incidental  gains  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  tendency  to  depend  too 
much  upon  the  vocabulary  is  lessened,  for 
the  vocabulary  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
after  every  other  means  of  interpreting  the 
thought  has  been  exhausted.  Slovenly  and 
disjomted  translations  are  avoided,  because 
the  thought  may  be  clearly  apprehended 
before  a  translation  is  attempted.  Inac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  modes  and  tenses  is  in 
a  great  measure  overcome,  since  the  con- 
nection of  thought  naturally  suggests  the 
proper  dependence  and  sequence.  More 
than  all,  the  old  language  puzzle  of  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  a  translation  from  a  given 
number  of  strange  words  and  constructions 
is  put  aside  for  the  intelligent  reading  and 
appreciation  of  the  story  itself. 


HOW  AND  WHAT  TO   READ. 


PROF.  JOHN   KENNEDY. 


THE  traveler  in  Europe  consults  his 
Baedeker,  but  he  misses  Europe  if  he 
is  not  saturated  with  Vasari.  And  to  be- 
come saturated  with  Vasari  you  have  but 
to  take  him  up.  When  you  have  taken  lum 
up  he  will  do  the  rest.  And  when  you 
have  laid  him  down  you  have  become  a 
denizen  of  a  new  and  glorious  world  Art 
thenceforth  means  something  to  you;  and 
the  visible  masterpieces  of  genius  are  ever 
after  tugging  at  your  very  heart-strings 
until  you  go  and  see  them.  And  after 
Vasari  has  opened  up  the  subject  for  us 
the  more  serious  literature  of  art  becomes 
easy  and  delightful  to  us.  He  prepares  us 
to  enjoy  the  "Mornings  in  Florence,"  the 
"  Stones  of  Venice "  and  "  Modern  Paint- 
ers." The  flash-lights  which  he  has  turned 
upon  his  own  great  era  make  us  yearn  for 
the  before  and  after  of  art.  We  want  to 
reach  back  to  the  Pantheon  and  the  Arch 
of  Constantine,  back  to  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
back  to  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  back 
to  the  Hermes,  back  to  the  Elgin  Marbles 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  forward  to  Gains- 
borough, Reynolds  and  Turner.  Spain  has 
given  us  Don  Quixote,  and  Germany  Un- 
dine and  Nathan  the  Wise. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, Italian,  Spanish  and  German  books 
will  apply  exactly  to  those  written  in  our 
own  tongue.  Our  greatest  books  are  works 
of  the  imagination  most  felicitously  told. 
English  literature  begins  in  a  fascinating 
story,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer. 
The  story  in  our  first  book  is  absolutely  ab- 
sorbing, while  the  art  displayed  in  the  tell- 


ing ranks  the  author  among  the  greatest 
creative  geniuses  of  all  time.  Who  is  too 
young  to  enjoy  Chaucer?  And  what  is 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen  but  a  fascinating 
story?  Who  can  lay  it  down  unfinished? 
True  there  are  some  quaint  words  in  both 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  that  stagger  one  a 
little  at  first,  but  which  become  an  adifi- 
tional  charm  in  the  end.  Then  come  the 
charming  stories  of  Shakespeare,  placing 
human  creative  power  on  its  very  highest 
pinnacle.  Then  comes  Milton  with  the 
sublimest  story  ever  told  and  told  with 
inimitable  charm;  told  in  pictures  as  vivid 
as  the  rainbow  and  in  cadences  of  organ 
music.  Our  greatest  writers  are  but 
minstrels,  gathering  the  children  about 
them  and  rehearsing  the  stories*  of  bygone 
times  to  the  music  of  a  skillful  harp.  No, 
there  is  no  need  of  trash,  when  the  i^reatest 
writers  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have 
written  down  to  children  and  youth.  There 
is  no  need  of  trash ;  its  use  indicates  either 
an  uncultured  or  a  perverted  taste. 

After  Paradise  Lost  comes  that  other  in- 
spiring story  of  Paradise  Won.  What 
child  does  not  revel  in  the  story  of  die 
Pilgrim's  Proj^ess  ?  And  what  child  is  not 
lifted  to  a  higher  life  by  that  marveloiis 
feat  of  the  imagination?  The  next  name 
after  Bunyan  is  Defoe,  with  his  immortal 
imaginary  story  of  Crusoe's  Island  and  his 
equally  immortal  true  story  of  the  devas- 
tating plague  in  London.  The  greatest 
geniuses  from  Homer  down  have  aU  writ- 
ten to  charm,  or  to  instruct  through  charm- 
ing. 

Then  comes  Addison  with  his  convulsiiig 
stories  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  WiS 
Honeycomb,  laughing  the  world  up  to 
better  sense  and  better  conduct,  and  shov- 
ing what  a  wonderful  thing  speech  is  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cultured  gentleman.  You  read 
him,  not  because  you  must,  but  because  yoa 
cannot  lay  him  down.  And  you  never  take 
him  up  without  feeling  yourself  cultivated 
in  many  ways.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  if 
one  would  drink  of  the  pure  well  of  Knglish 
undefiled  he  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  Addison.  And  how  easy  it  is  to  give 
days  and  nights  to  Addison.  And  what  z 
privilege  it  is  to  be  with  Addison  days  and 
nights.  And  how  wonderful  it  is  that  Ad- 
dison would  consent  to  give  days  and  nights 
to  us.  But  it  is  even  so ;  the  great  ones  of 
all  the  ages  freely  offer  us  their  society  and 
their  choicest  thoughts,  and  we  often  turn 
from  them  to  cultivate  the  vulgar  and  the 
vile.  One  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps;  and  our  books  are  our  society.  A 
young  printer  lad  in  Boston  started  out 
with  a  shilling  to  get  his  lunch.  He  foond 
that  he  could  buy  a  copy  of  Addison's  Spec- 
tator with  the  shilling.    After  some  debate 
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-with  himself  he  decided  to  buy  the  Spec- 
tator and  go  that  day  lunchless.  He  lived 
to  charm  the  world  with  his  English  and 
to  be  the  brainiest  man  that  ever  used  it 
as  a  medium  of  expression.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  preeminently  America's  phi- 
losopher. 

Gibbon  gained  fame  by  his  great  story  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
While  not  exactely  childish  reading  it  is 
yet  no  strain  on  an  adult  mind  to  follow 
the  grand  march  of  events  by  which  the 
mighty  Roman  Empire  was  undermined  and 
which  eventually  caused  it  to  tumble  down 
into  ruins.  Boswell  gained  fame  by  writ- 
ing his  stories  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Doctor  Johnson.  Any  one  that  finds  it 
difficult  to  follow  Bozzy  is  to  be  pitied ;  and 
any  one  that  fails  to  follow  him  is  equally 
to  be  pitied.  It  is  a  singular  case;  the 
author  was  beneath  contempt,  but  the  book 
is  a  classic.  Goldsmith  is  just  a  delightful 
story-teller.  Who  can  resist  the  charm  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  Deserted 
Village,  the  Traveler  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conguer  ? 

Then  comes  the  great  story-teller  for  the 
young,  the  children's  favorite,  the  author 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion, 
Waverly,  Ivanhoe,  the  Talisman,  and  a 
score  of  other  wonderful  stories.  Who  has 
to  be  dragged  through  Scott?  Yet  the 
*'  Wizard  of  the  North  "  touched  the  graves 
of  buried  history  and  caused  the  silent  past 
to  spring  to  teeming  life  again.  He  has 
verified  the  adage  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  There  is  no  better  historic 
training  for  the  young  than  to  get  into  a 
comer  with  one  of  Scott's  novels.  This  is 
a  case  where  to  be  caught  with  a  novel 
would  not  bring  to  the  cheek  a  blush  of 
shame.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  and  George 
Eliot  And  it  may  also  be  said  of  one  work 
of  Lord  Lytton's,  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
with  such  a  field  of  legitimate  novel  reading 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  trash,  even 
on  the  score  of  recreation. 

A  Roll  of  the  Immortals. — But  to  re- 
sume the  roll  of  the  immortals  is  but  to 
resume  the  roll  of  great  story-tellers  in  one 
form  or  another.  Lalla  Rookh,  The  Ex- 
cursion, Childe  Harold;  what  are  they  but 
glorious  stories?  What  is  Irving  but  one 
delightful  story?  And  the  rugged  Cooper" 
with  his  Leather-stocking  stories  and  Sea 
.  Tales  will  delight  many  a  generation  yet  to 
come.  And  what  are  Enoch  Arden,  The 
Princess  and  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  but 
charming  fireside  stories?  And  what  else 
are  Evangeline,  The  Golden  Legend,  and 
the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  by  our  own 
Chaucer?  And  what  else  is  Sir  Launfal, 
bv  our  own  Tennyson  ?    And  what  else  are  | 


Maude  Muller  and  Snow  Bound?  And 
what  but  great  stories  are  the  Oregon  Trail, 
the  Dutch  Republic  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru? 

There  is  other  than  story  literature  for 
those  who  are  ready  for  it.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  it  is  put  forth  by 
a  name  of  the  very  highest  rank.  But  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  main  while  we  are 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  the  pen  we  are 
in  the  young  person's  glamour  land  of  story 
and  romance.  Then  where  is  the  dryness  ? 
Where  is  the  difficulty  in  choice  and 
nourishing  literature?  They  do  not  exist 
They  are  but  figments  of  panicky  ignorance. 
A  great  writer  is  never  dry;  and  he  is 
seldom  dark  or  obscure.  The  very  essence 
of  art  is  simplicity;  and  great  writers  are 
great  artists.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a 
few  exceptions;  the  objurgations  of  Carlyle 
are  not  always  immediately  clear;  and  the 
ventriloquism  of  Browning  often  needs  a 
great  deal  of  finding  out  But  there  are 
not  many  Carlyles  and  Brownings.  Indeed^ 
those  are  about  the  only  bugbears  in  tlie 
whole  field  of  literature.  And  they  are 
pretty  good  nuts  after  they  are  cracked. 
And  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  greatest 
conundrums  of  literature  why  those  two 
great  geniuses  wanted  to  fix  themselves  up 
like  nuts  to  be  cracked. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  books.  In- 
deed, it  was  said  as  far  back  as  St.  Paul's 
time  that  of  making  books  there  is  no  end. 
But  those  books  are  not  to  be  read.  They 
are  to  be  consulted  on  occasions.  A  man 
may  have  five  thousand  books  in  his  library; 
but  there  may  not  be  fifty  that  he  really 
reads  and  assimilates;  that  he  reads  for 
pleasure  and  personal  cultivation.  It  is 
not  how  much  one  reads,  but  how  well,  that 
makes  the  well  read  man.  There  is  a 
proverb  that  says,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of 
one  book."  That  is,  don't  try  conclusions 
with  a  man  who  is  concentrating  his 
studies,  a  man  who  has  found  a  book  that 
he  likes  and  is  trying  to  assimilate  it. 
Touch  that  man  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  aroused  a  giant.  The  trouble  with 
most  people  is  that  they  have  no  favorite 
authors.  The  trouble  with  many  people  is 
that  they  have  no  authors  at  all,  even 
though  they  are  reading  themselves  blind. 
One  who  uses  a  book  as  he  would  a  joint 
of  sugar-cane  does  not  care  who  made  it. 
When  asked  whose  books  he  has  read  he 
will  often  blush  to  find  that  he  does  not 
remember.  He  would  blush  worse  if  he 
did  remember.  He  has  read  merely  to 
PTatify  a  morbid  taste;  or  he  has  read  to 
kill  time  instead  of  to  stamp  improvement 
on  its  wings. 

Every  man  is  able  to  own  a  good  book. 
Hence  every  man  is  able  to  own  a  library 
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for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
incur  nervous  prostration  trying  to  do  the 
impossible.  It  is  necessary  to  be  making 
progress  in  reading.  That  progress  may 
be  in  rereading  by  the  use  of  even  a  single 
book.  All  good  books  should  be  read  a 
second  time;  the  favorite  books  will  be  read 
many  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  vol- 
uminously, but  it  is  necessary  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  he  has 
read  within  a  month,  within  a  week.  And 
it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  tell  all  that  he  has  read. 

The  teacher  who  would  read  properly  and 
profitably  must  be  on  her  guard  against  two 
kinds  of  slavery;  one  is  slavery  to  books, 
the  other  slavery  to  fashion.  We  are  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  much  doing  of  any  kind 
begets  habit.  We  know  too  well  the  horrors 
of  the  drink  habit,  the  tobacco  habit,  the 
opium  habit,  the  chloral  habit,  etc.  But 
there  is  also  a  reading  habit,  resulting  from 
excessive  reading.  And  this  habit  may  be 
produced  even  by  the  use  of  good  books.  It 
is  one  thing  to  take  up  a  book  as  a  means 
of  improvement.  It  is  another  matter  and  a 
very  serious  one,  to  take  up  a  book  because 
you  are  nervous  and  lost  without  one.  This 
is  the  book  habit,  and  it  is  about  as  de- 
plorable as  any  other  habit.  One  unfortu- 
nate has  his  intoxicants,  another  has  his 
tobacco,  another  has  his  opium,  another  has 
his  chloral,  and  another  his  books.  The 
book-worm  has  lost  his  will,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  them.  It  is  another  case  of  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  except  with  a 
sane  and  controlled  purpose.  Flee  the  book 
when  it  begins  to  fatigue  the  brain.  Flee 
the  book  when  it  begins  to  control  the  will. 
— Educational  Gazette, 


PRESIDENT  ATHERTON  AND  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  COLLEGE 

BY  PROF.  ERWIN   W.  RUNKLE. 


IT  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  that 
the  genius  of  a  Democracy  consists  in 
the  fact  that  with  opportunity  the  man 
arises.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  history  of  our  so- 
called  Land  Grant  Institutions.  Senator 
Morrill,  the  son  of  a  Vermont  blacksmith, 
read  in  the  sparks  that  flew  from  his 
father's  anvil,  the  principles  of  Industrial 
Training,  and  when  the  opportunity  came 
to  embwiy  those  principles  in  legislation, 
Mr.  Morrill  was  the  man.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  his  young  manhood,  although 
himself  without  the  blessings  of  a  higher 
education,  that  he  believed  with  his  whole 
heart  in  education  and  that  he  hoped  for 


the  opportunity  to  signally  aid  it  in  the 
future.  Let  me  quote  his  golden  words: 
"  For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when 
education,  and  by  its  means  morality, 
sobriety,  enterprise  and  industry  shall  be- 
come more  general  than  at  present,  and 
shall  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of 
any  measure  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  that  happy  period."  The  op- 
portunity to  contribute  signally  and  vitally 
to  this  happy  period  came  to  Lincc^n  in 
1862,  amid  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War. 
when  reason,  prudence  and  economy  alike 
seemed  to  militate  against  any  measure  but 
the  tremendous  task  in  hand,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

But  Lincoln's  vision  was  true  and  dear. 
He  saw  a  country  reunited,  the  fratricidal 
strife  past,  and  industrial  regeneration  the 
most  crying  necessity.  To  his  prophetic 
eye,  the  South  was  already  impoverished, 
the  North  severely  reduced,  the  West  a 
virgin  territory  of  unlimited  resources. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  to  build  for  the 
future.  The  Land  Grant  Act  gave  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  30,000  acres  of 
land  for  every  representative  in  Congress, 
on  the  condition  that  at  least  one  college  in 
each  state  be  maintained  of  which  "the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  sach 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

The  signing  of  this  bill  by  President  Lin- 
coln was  a  heroic  deed.  It  measures  up 
with  his  greatest  deeds,  and  in  its  far-reach- 
ing results  for  industrial  education  and  in- 
dustrial freedom,  it  is  striking  more 
shackles  from  human  souls  than  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  itself. 

In  1872,  Professor  George  W.  Athertoo, 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  College,  caught  the 
spirit,  the  genius  of  the  new  education  and 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  one  year  later,  brought  to 
the  educational  world  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Land  Grant  College,  as 
well  as  issued  a  prophetic  programme  of 
his  own  life.  From  1873  until  his  death  00 
July  24th,  1906,  President  Atherton,  more 
than  any  other  educator,  embodied  and  in- 
carnated the  vital  principles  of  these  in- 
stitutions. It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  review  the  work  of 
one  who  so  magnificently  taught  and 
wrought. 

Dr.  Atherton  was  born  June  20th,  1837, 
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in  Bedford,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  by  his  father's  death, 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  aided  his  mother  and  sisters,  besides 
working  his  way  through  Philips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He 
entered  Yale  College  as  a  Sophomore  in 
i860,  and,  although  service  in  the  war  as 
captain  interfered  with  his  course,  he  com- 
pleted his  work  and  was  graduated  as  of 
the  class  of  1863. 

Dr.  Atherton  taught  in  the  Boys' 
Academy  at  Albany,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  and  became  in  1868  a  member  of 
the  first  Faculty  of  the  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity. A  new  chair  of  Political  Economy 
and  Constitutional  Law  was  established  at 
Rutgers  the  following  year  and  Dr.  Ather- 
ton was  urged  to  accept  it.  He  did  so,  and 
held  the  position  for  fourteen  years  in 
which  time  he  built  up  a  strong  department, 
as  well  as  participated  in  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  in  the  State  and 
Nation. 

In  1873  he  was  appointed  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  two  years  later  was  named 
by  President  Grant  as  a  member  of  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  charges  against 
the  Red  Qoud  Indian  Agency.  In  1878,  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  he  participated  in  a  revision  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tax  System. 

A  situation  over  which  defeat  was  written 
was  always  an  incentive  to  victory  for  Dr. 
Atherton,  In  1872-73,  a  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  of  Land  Grant  In- 
stitutions met  with  defeat  in  Congress. 
This  led  Dr.  Atherton  to  a  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  concerned,  and  to  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  results  already  attained 
by  these  institutions.  His  address  on  this 
subject  before  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  1873  awakened  discussion  and 
interest,  and  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Act  of  1890,  the 
Adams  Act  of  1906,  and  the  Supplemental 
Act  of  1907,  owes  much  to  this  and  to  later 
persistent  labors. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Dr.  Atherton  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  entered  with  zeal 
upon  what  looked  to  all  eyes  an  impossible 
task.  The  College  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
In  numbers,  it  was  reduced  to  33  in  the 
College  classes,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
87.  The  Freshman  class  numbered  9,  the 
teaching  force  16.  There  were  three  Gen- 
eral and  four  Technical  Courses,  and  all  the 
work  of  the  institution  was  practically  con- 
fined to  two  buildings.  Old  Main,  240  X  80 
feet  and  five  stories  in  height,  containing 
chapel,  library,  armory,  cabinets,  labora- 
tories, society  halls,  class  rooms,  dormitories 


and  the  quarters  for  two  families.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  a 
small  frame  structure,  contained  provision 
for  a  slight  beginning  in  wood  work. 

In  1907,  the  College  has  more  than  30 
buildings,  its  work  embraces  19  courses. 
The  attendance  has  increased  from  33  to 
1,200,  the  senior  class  from  9  to  200,  the 
entering  class  from  9  to  400.  The  institu- 
tion has  grown  inwardly  as  well  as  out- 
wardly, so  that  the  facts  as  Dr.  Pepper  so 
gracefully  stated  in  1894,  became  truer  as 
the  years  went  on.  Speaking  in  1894  on 
the  Commencement  occasion,  Dr.  Pepper 
said:  "I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  let 
such  a  day  as  this  pass  without  some  word 
of  tribute,  such  as  I  as  an  outsider  might 
fitly  speak,  of  what  President  Atherton  has 
done  for  this  place  and  for  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  Twelve  years  ago,  in  1882, 
State  College  had  34  students  in  the  college 
classes,  one  building  on  the  campus,  and  a 
very  unsavory  reputation.  To-day,  after 
twelve  short  years  of  vigorous  administra- 
tion, we  see  this  fine  group  of  buildings,  we 
know  that  there  are  three  hundred  students 
in  attendance,  that  the  curriculum  has  been 
enlarged  and  the  standard  greatly  raised, 
and  all  over  the  state  thoughtful  men  and 
women  are  turning  their  eyes  to  this  Col- 
lege, as  one  where  excellent  educational  re- 
sults are  secured." 

Honors  were  not  particularly  sought  by 
Df.  Atherton.  He  was  not  a  voluminous 
writer,  although  his  published  titles  aggre- 
gate some  thirty  or  more  in  number.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Franklin  and  Marshall  in  1883.  In  1887, 
he  was  chairman  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  General 
James  A.  Beaver,  to  report  on  industrial 
education.  Dr.  Atherton  spent  some  time 
in  Europe  studying  the  conditions  of  tech- 
nical instruction.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission was  thorough  and  was  admitted  to 
be,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  the  most 
valuable  document  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Atherton  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  an  officer  of  and 
participant  in  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  and  a  member  of  the 
College  and  University  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, since  its  foundation. 

He  was  a  forceful  speaker,  a  strong 
personality,  a  man  whose  vigorous  traits 
stood  out  at  all  times.  His  pathetic,  yet 
heroic  appearance  upon  the  Commencement 
stage  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life, 
when  death  had  all  but  claimed  him;  his 
masterly  though  brief  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates, born  of  the  last  throbs  of  his  great 
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brain  and  heart,  were  in  strict  keeping  with 
his  indomitable  will  and  purpose  of  life. 
On  public  occasions  there  was  something 
commanding  in  his  very  presence. 

His  memorial,  his  truest  memorial,  is  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  to-day,  and 
of  the  future;  secure  in  its  foundations  as 
the  child  of  the  National  Government; 
guided  and  maintained  by  the  common- 
wealth whose  faith  is  thus  pledged  to  the 
General  Government;  secure  in  the  affec- 
tion of  its  friends  who  have  added  in  recent 
years  magnificent  buildings,  scholarships 
and  equipment;  and  above  all,  grounded  in 
its  loyal  student  body  and  alumni  who,  in 
the  last  analysis,  constitute  the  college's 
most  valuable  asset. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIGH  schools  have  been  criticised  much 
because  their  graduates  cannot  write 
a  good  letter.  The  justness  of  this  charge 
in  many  instances,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
relative  ability  of  the  graduates  of  to-day 
and  of  the  critics  at  the  same  age  is  imma- 
terial. Where  the  charge  is  true,  the  cen- 
sure cannot  be  too  severe.  No  valid  ex- 
cuse can  be  given  for  such  a  condition. 
The  usual  explanation  that  time  is  lacking 
will  not  satisfy.  All  schools  give  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  course  to  the 
subject  of  English,  and  a  proper  proportion 
of  this  time,  if  well  spent,  would  serve  this 
important  end.  The  fault  can  exist  only 
where  the  subject  is  neglected  or  where 
the  time  given  to  it  is  not  well  spent. 

The  responsibility  for  the  defect,  where 
it  exists,  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  grammar 
grades.  However  carefully  and  efficiently 
the  work  is  done  there,  and  it  should  be  so 
done,  the  principles  must  be  applied  with 
equal  care  during  the  important  years  of 
high  school  life  or  the  partially-formed 
habits  will  be  lost  in  the  rush  and  stress  of 
those  active,  rapidly-changing  years.  Be- 
sides, most  of  the  value  of  correspondence 
depends  upon  intellectual  development, 
which  can  come  only  with  time. 

Where  letter  writing  is  neglected  it  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  A  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
writing  done  by  the  average  student  after 
leaving  school  is  in  some  form  of  cor- 
respondence, will  give  the  true  perspective. 

A  letter  may  be  good  in  form  and  good 
in  content.  It  should  conform  to  one  of 
the  standards  as  to  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  and  should  be  correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  and 
paragraphing.     Excellence  in  these  respects 


will  influence  the  mood  of  the  recipient,  and 
will  condition  the  effect  of  the  letter  in 
accomplishing  its  purpose.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  the  letter  is  received  by  a 
stranger,  and  so  serves  as  the  chief  means 
of  realizing  the  personalities  of  the  writer. 
A  sensible  person  would  be  careful  of  his 
appearance  when  coming  into  the  presence 
of  another  on  an  important  matter.  Modi 
more  should  he  hesitate  to  send  an  ill- 
arranged,  hastily  constructed  letter  to  ap- 
pear in  his  stead. 

Much  variation  is  permissible,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as  to  the  form  of  a  letter.  This 
fact  has  served  as  an  excuse  to  those  who 
have  wished  to  neglect  the  subject  There 
should  be  no  confusion.  Teach  one  form 
and  require  all  to  conform  to  it  in  school 
exercises.  Leave  to  later  years  the  choice 
of  optional  forms  and  the  peculiarities  that 
changing  style  may  dictate.  Use  a  con- 
servative form  that  is  always  correct,  how- 
ever seasons  vary. — Nebraska  Teacher. 


"PLEASE,   SIR,   I   WOULD   RATHER 
NOT." 


BY    REV    £.    P.     HAMMOND. 


An  old  sailor  tells  the  following  story  of 
a  boy  who  suffered  much  in  resisting 
temptation : 

"When  offered  a  drink,  the  lad  said, 
*  Excuse  me ;  I  would  rather  not.' 

"They  laughed  at  him,  but  they  never 
could  get  him  to  drink  liquor.  The  captain 
said  to  the  boy,  '  You  must  learn  to  drink 
grog  if  you  are  to  be  a  sailor.' 

" '  Please  excuse  me,  captain,  but  I  would 
rather  not.' 

"'Take  that  rope,'  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  a  sailor,  'and  lay  it  on;  that  will 
teach  him  to  obey  orders.' 

"  The  sailor  took  the  rope  and  beat  the 
boy  most  cruelly. 

"  '  Now  drink  that  grog,'  said  the  captain. 

" '  Please,  sir,  I  would  rather  not.' 

" '  Then  go  into  the  foretop  and  stay  all 
night.' 

"The  poor  boy  looked  away  up  to  the 
masthead,  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
spending  the  night  there,  but  he  had  to 
obey. 

"  In  the  morning  the  captain,  in  walking 
the  deck,  looked  up,  and  cried,  '  Haloo,  uf 
there  I ' 

"  No  answer. 

" '  Come  down ! ' 

"  Still  no  answer. 

"  One  of  the  sailors  was  sent  up,  and  what 
do  you  think  he  found  ?  The  poor  boy  was 
nearly  frozen.     He  had  lashed  himself  to 
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the  mast,  so  that  when  the  ship  rolled,  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  sea.  He  brought  him 
down  in  his  arms,  and  they  worked  upon 
him  until  he  showed  signs  of  life.  Then, 
when  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  the  captain 
poured  out  some  liquor  and  said:  'Now, 
drink  that  grog  1 ' 

"'Please,  sir,  I  would  rather  not.  Let 
me  tell  you  why,  and  do  not  be  angry.  In 
our  home  in  the  cottage  we  were  so  happy, 
but  father  took  to  drii2c.  He  had  no  money 
to  get  us  bread,  and  at  last  we  had  to  sell 
the  little  house  we  had  lived  in,  and  every 
thing  we  had,  and  it  broke  my  poor  mother's 
heart  In  sorrow  she  pined  away — ^till,  at 
last,  before  she  died,  she  called  me  to  her 
bedside,  and  said:  "Jamie,  you  know  what 
drink  has  made  of  your  father.  I  want 
you  to  promise  your  dying  mother  that  you 
will  never  taste  drink.  I  want  you  to  be 
free  from  that  curse  that  has  ruined  your 
father."  *  Oh,  sir,'  continued  the  little 
fellow,  'would  you  have  me  break  the 
promise  I  made  to  my  dying  mother?  I 
cannot,  and  I  will  not  do  it.' 

"These  words  touched  the  heart  of  the 
captain.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
stooped  down  and,  folding  the  boy  in  his 
arms  said:  'No,  no,  my  little  hero  I  Keep 
your  promise,  and  if  any  one  tries  to  make 
you  drink,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  protect 
you.' "  ^ 

DIALOGUE  AND  DEMONSTRATION. 


"You  smoke  thirty  cigarettes  a  day?" 

"  Yes,  on  the  average." 

"You  don't  blame  them  for  your  run- 
down condition?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  blame  my  hard 
work." 

The  physician  shook  his  head.  He  smiled 
in  a  vexed  way.  Then  he  took  a  leech  out 
of  a  glass  jar. 

"  Let  me  show  you  something,"  he  said, 
"  Bare  your  arm." 

The  cigarette  fiend  bared  his  pale  arm, 
and  the  other  laid  the  lean,  black  leech  upon 
it  The  leech  fell  to  work  busily.  Its  body 
began  to  swell.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
kind  of  shudder  convulsed  it,  and  it  fell  to 
the  floor,  dead. 

"That  is  what  your  blood  did  to  that 
leech/'  said  the  physician.  He  took  up  the 
little  corpse  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 
"Look  at  it,"  he  said.  "Quite  dead,  you 
see.    You  poisoned  it" 

"  I  guess  it  wasn't  a  healthy  leech,  in  the 
first  place,"  said  the  cigarette  smoker, 
sullenly. 

"Wasn't  healthy,  eh?  Well,  we'll  try 
again." 


And  the  physician  clapped  two  leeches  on 
the  young  man's  thin  arm. 

"  If  they  both  die,"  said  the  patient,  "  I'll 
swear  oflF— or,  at  least,  I'll  cut  down  my 
daily  allowance  from  thirty  cigarettes  to 
ten." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  smaller  leech  shiv- 
ered and  dropped  on  his  knee,  dead,  and  a 
moment  later  the  larger  one  fell  beside  it. 

"This  is  ghastly,"  said  the  young  man; 
"I  am  worse  than  the  pestilence  to  these 
leeches." 

"  It  is  the  empyreumatic  oil  in  your 
blood,"  said  the  medical  man.  "All  ciga- 
rette fiends  have  it." 

"Doc,"  said  the  young  man,  regarding 
the  three  dead  leeches,  thoughtfully,  "I 
half  believe  you're  right" — West  Va. 
School  Journal, 


SAME  EXCUSES  HERE, 


WHO  is  as  unhappy  as  the  Kentuckian 
who  voted  against  a  school  tax  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  he  should  be  taxed 
to  educate  another  man's  children?  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  was  asked  the  question: 
"  Why  should  I  be  taxed  to  educate  another 
man's  children  ?  "    In  reply  he  said : 

"  In  the  city  where  I  live  I  am  taxed  to 
pay  for  streets  that  I  never  set  my  foot 
upon;  I  am  taxed  to  pay  for  lights  that  I 
never  see;  I  am  taxed  to  pay  for  judges, 
courts  and  sheriffs  whose  services  I  never 
need,  but  if  I  should  go  before  the  powers 
that  be  and  ask  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  I  do  not  need  these  things  I  would  be 
laughed  to  scorn.  They  would  say,  'Mr. 
Huxley,  you  must  stand  up  and  bear  your 
share  of  the  burdens  of  civilization.'  When 
I  came  into  this  world  I  was  a  small  object 
with  no  distinctly  abstract  or  concrete  rights 
of  my  own  and  with  no  distinct  claims  on 
society,  and  had  I  been  treated  as  I  deserved 
at  that  moment,  I  would  have  been  stamped 
out  of  existence  as  a  squalling  nuisance. 
But  society  cared  for  me  gently  and  led  me 
into  the  ways  and  walks  of  life.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
generations  of  men  who  have  gone  before 
me  my  share  of  this  world's  goods  would 
be  a  stone  cave  and  a  flint  axe,  and  I  would 
have  been  a  naked  savage  dancing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  I  could  retain  that  stone 
cave  and  flint  axe  only  until  some  more 
powerful  savage  should  come  and  take  it 
away  from  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  refined 
and  cultured  civilization,  it  ill  becomes  me, 
now  that  my  hour  of  power  and  strength  has 
come,  to  refuse  to  do  for  other  little  ones 
what  society  has  so  graciously  done  for  me. 
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and  if  I  should  refuse  I  think  society  should 
take  hold  of  me  with  a  strong  arm  and 
compel  me  to  do  my  duty." 


"  WHISKEY— THAT'S  ALL." 


All?    Why,  no!  there's  a  great  deal  more; 
There's  an  arm  that's  weak  and  heart  that's 

sore; 
There's  a  home  that's  filled  with  grief  and  woe, 
And  a  wife  that  is  felled  by  a  savage  blow. 
All?  Why  no!  there's  a  job  that's  lost, 
There's  an  empty  purse  that  can  meet  no  cost ; 
There's  a  watch  to  pawn  and  chair  to  sell; 
There's  money  to  borrow  the  thirst  to  quell; 
There's  an  empty  glass  and  a  fight  or  two, 
A  fine  to  pay  and  a  crime  to  rue. 

All?    Why,  no!    There's  a  demon's  curse, 
There's  a  child  abused,  a  wound  to  nurse; 
There's-  a  blasted  home,  a  wife  abased 
To  drudging  toil,  life's  joys  erased 
There's  a  free  lunch  served  in  the  sampleroom, 
And  some  chores  to  do  with  a  rag  or  broom; 
There's  the  price  to  beg  for  a  burning  drink. 
And  a  place  to  sleep!    Ah,  stop  and  think! 

All,  do  you  say?    There  is  half  untold; 
There's  a  heart  grown  sick  and  limbs  grown 

cold; 
There's  a  man  gone  down,  and  a  substitute 
That  is  half  a  fiend  and  half  a  brute; 
There's  a  place  to  rob  and  a  man  to  kill; 
There's  a  prison  cell  for  a  man  to  fill; 
There's  a  conscience  seared  with  wild  remorse, 
And  a  grave  now  digging  for  a  pauper  corpse ; 
There's  a  speedy  trial,  a  verdict  read, 
And  a  wife  that  weeps  as  the  doom  is  said ; 
A  curse  and  prayer  with  the  gallows'  fall, 
And  as  for  your  whiskey,  why — ^that's  all! 
— The  Vanguard. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  DAY. 


IT  was  a  rainy,  gloomy  twilight  and  the 
little  girl  had  been  housed  throughout 
the  long,  dreary  day.  It  was  bedtime,  and 
•she  knelt  at  her  mother's  knee  to  pray  in 
^er  own  way.  She  talked  with  God  very 
plainly  and  simply,  telling  him  of  her 
heart's  desires  for  her  friends  and  herself, 
and  then  she  thanked  him,  thanked  him  as 
only  the  child  or  the  childlike  can,  for  his 
goodness  to  her  in  so  many  ways ;  and  with 
much  earnestness  she  said,  "I  thank  thee 
for  this  beautiful,  beautiful  day !  " 

The  mother  was  tempted  to  tell  her  very 
gently  that  such  a  prayer  would  be  better 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  rec^ly  beautiful 
day;  but  she  did  not  do  so.  For  she  knew 
that,  somewhere  in  the  child's  thought  of 
the  day,  there  was  beauty  enough  and  joy 


enough  for  thankfulness;  and  why  oot? 
Why  should  the  rain  and  the  heavy  skies 
and  the  gloomy  streets  leave  no  beauty  in 
the  hours  that  we  call  day  ?  The  child  had. 
the  rights  of  it. 

No  one  of  us  ought  to  be  less  sensitive 
to  the  beauty  in  dark  days  than  the  child 
was.  It  is  not  alone  the  rain  dashing 
against  the  window-panes  and  the  darken- 
ing of  the  sun  that  gives  us  the  blues  so 
shamefully  that  we  see  nothing  in  its  right 
color,  but  the  inward  shadows  of  life  hinder 
us  abominably,  and  the  storms  of  soul  that 
break  upon  us  pitilessly  dash  every  trace  of 
sunbeams  out  of  the  atmosphere.  And  we 
bury  ourselves  in  gloom,  in  which  there  is 
a  sort  of  grim  pleasure,  if  the  gloom  is 
deep  enough,  and  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  day  that  can  be  calleid  beaa- 
tiful. 

There  are  disappointed  men  and  women 
whose  gloom  increases  with  the  years,  and 
who  let  themselves  be  robbed  of  all  the 
lightness  and  joy  and  beauty  that  once  vas 
theirs,  simply  because  some  of  the  chcridied 
friends  or  belongings  or  hopes  are  no  more. 
They  see  no  beauty  in  the  day,  because  their 
eyes  have  gazed  so  long  at  die  sadness  and 
shadows  of  it  that  they  hardly  know  what 
beauty  there  is  in  the  passing  hours. 

There  are  broken-hearted  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  allowed  their  sorrow  to 
eclipse  the  sun,  and,  even  on  pleasant  days 
when  the  world  without  is  full  of  fine, 
heartening  color  in  earth  and  in  sky,  none 
of  it  can  by  any  means  get  beyond  the 
veil  of  sorrow,  which  was  never  meant  to 
shut  out  all  sunshine  to  the  end  of  days. 

It  is  so  easy  to  blur  the  day  with  an 
unpleasant  memory  by  picking  out  for  oar 
subjects  of  conversation  the  trouble-stories, 
and  untoward  and  harassing  events  of  the 
day,  and  thus  fixing  in  words  thoughts  Aat 
might  better  have  been  allowed  to  go  in 
silence.  To  this  unhappy  exercise  of  the 
dangerous  privilege  of  conversing  with  one 
another  on  dark  things,  we  owe  many  an 
unnecessary  pang,  many  a  fit  of  unworthy 
depression.  For  the  more  we  dwell  upon 
the  things  that  have  gone  wrong  in  our 
day,  the  less  of  its  beauty  shall  wc  be 
capable  of  seeing. 

And  every  day  is  full  of  beautiful  things. 
Why  should  we  not  remember  the  yonng 
man  who  turned  aside  from  his  harri« 
walk  to  help  an  old  lady  across  the  street, 
quite  as  vividly  as  the  young  man  who 
hid  behind  his  newspaper  in  the  street  off 
and  wouldn't  see  that  women  were  stand- 
ing? Why  should  we  not  converse  abort 
the  colors  of  the  sunset  streaming  over^ 
tree  tops  as  we  came  home  this  winters 
night,  even  more  at  length  that  on  the  new 
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misdeeds  of  the  political  ring  of  our  n%igh- 
borhood?  Why  should  we  take  the  edge 
away  from  the  telling  of  generous  deeds  we 
have  heard  of  or  experienced,  by  cynically 
blunting  them  with  a  derogatory  word  to 
show  that  we  are  not  so  easily  fooled  after 
all.  Why,  when  the  whole  heavens  are 
full  of  light  and  amplitude  of  glory  should 
w^e  bury  our  heads  in  the  damp  of  the 
clouds,  and  talk  as  if  they  filled  the  uni- 
verse from  verge  to  verge? 

We  gathered  in  that  dull,  close  room. 
With  ignominious  thoughts  and  small, 
And  something  held  us  there  in  thrall 
Like  to  the  bondage  of  a  tomb; 

And  we  forgot  the  wide. 

The  pleasant  land  outside. 

We  uttered  words  of  biting  scorn 
For  mortals  whom  we  chose  to  hate. 
For  things  and  deeds  and  human  fate. 
And  nursed  the  wrongs  that  we  had  borne. 

We  failed  to  see  the  sky 

Against  the  windows  lie. 

And  all  the  while  that  we  were  there, 
Beholden  to  our  narrow  place, 
The  sun  rode  on  in  open  space 
And  songs  of  gladness  filled  the  air, — 

And  God,  with  his  good-will. 

Around  us  waited  still. 

Every  man  who  lets  himself  bring  into 
his  home  at  evening  the  cynicism  and  the 
tangles  of  the  day  as  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion on  which  so  much  emphasis  is  placed 
that  his  family  will  have  no  other  impres- 
sion of  his  day,  has  a  New  Year's  reform 
to  put  swiftly  into  effect  in  his  own  life 
and  thought.  The  man  or  woman  who  has 
allowed  a  sorrow  to  shut  out  all  the  beauty 
of  life,  the  colors  in  the  sky,  the  lovely 
vistas  of  earth-gardens,  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren, the  faithfulness  of  friends,  the  sacri- 
fice of  uncomplaining  toil — if  a  sensitive- 
ness to  these  is  lost,  then  sorrow  has  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  do  its  rightful,  purify- 
ing self-subduing  work. 

When  the  litUe  company  of  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples had  gathered  with  him  in  the  upper 
room,  he,  "  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come 
that  he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto 
the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  that  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end." 
And  there  was  no  place  then,  in  the  light  of 
that  love,  notwithstanding  the  shadows  of 
the  hour,  for  emphasis  upon  dark  things. 
He  loved  his  own  even  unto  the  end,  loved 
them  into  hopefulness  in  the  face  of  Geth- 
semane's  ordeal  and  Calvary's  culminating 
agony  of  body  and  spirit.  He  bade  his  be- 
trayer do  quickly  what  that  pitiable  Judas 
purposed,  and  the  moment  the  faithless  man 
had  gone  out,  the  Master  as  quickly  turns 
to  the  joy  of  the  hour,  and  its  abiding 
realities,  with  his  relieving  words,  "  Now  is 
the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glori- 


fied in  him."  His  disciples  are  then  "  little 
children  "  to  him,  to  be  told  as  tenderly  and 
as  quietly  as  may  be  of  his  will  for  them. 
He  gives  them  the  new  test-commandment 
of  love  to  one  another ;  he  pleads  with  them 
for  the  untroubled  heart;  he  speaks  of  the 
many  mansions  beyond;  he  gives  his  word 
to  the  believers  that  they  shall  do  greater 
work  than  he.  He  promises  the  Comforter, 
for  his  little  children  shall  not  be  as 
orphans;  he  promises  a  peace  unworldly, 
secure. 

How  fine  and  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hours  closest  to  the  crisis !  "  Ye  there- 
fore now  have  sorrow,"  he  says;  "but  I 
will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one  taketh  away 
from  you.  .  .  .  These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  may  have  peace. 
In  the  world  ye  have  tribulation :  but  be  of 
good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
And  when  he  prays  for  his  chosen  friends 
on  the  very  stroke  of  the  dread  hour  that 
had  now  come,  he  utters  in  that  prayer  a 
thought  that  is  uppermost  with  him — 
"These  things  I  speak  in  the  world,  that 
they  may  have  my  joy  made  full  in  them- 
selves." And  when  Jesus  had  spoken  these 
words,  and  other  words  like  unto  these, 
he  went  forth  with  his  little  company  of 
friends  over  the  brook  Kidron,  where  was 
a  garden. 

If  that  garden  had  shadowed  our  day, 
a  day  broken  already  with  the  black  dis- 
loyalty of  a  chosen  friend,  would  we  have 
had  the  will  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to 
give  our  loved  ones,  the  joy  and  peace  that 
not  even  such  a  day  as  that  could  take 
away  from  Him? — S.  S,  Times, 


JAPAN'S    PRESENT    POLICY. 

THE  statement  of  Japanese  policy  made 
by  Prime  Minister  Saionji,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  recently,  contains  no  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  rather  an 
assurance  that  the  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  are  such  as  to  secure  continued  quiet. 
The  alliance  with  England  was  referred  to 
as  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Asia. 
That  alliance  has  grown  in  strength  and 
solidity,  being  the  natural  fruit  of  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  English  and  Japanese 
people.  It  is  held  that  the  peace  of  Asia 
can  best  be  kept  by  a  cordial  understand- 
ing between  each  of  the  allies  and  Russia. 
Japan,  England  and  Russia  are  the  three 
great  powers  most  interested  in  the  future 
of  Asia,  and  if  they  can  agree  upon  com- 
mon policies  of  action,  little  further  trouble 
is  to  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter.  Ne- 
gotiations to  that  end  are  understood  to  be 
in  progress.    Already  there  has  been  har- 
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monious  cooperation  in  Persia  looking  to  an 
adjustment  of  conflicting^  interests.  The 
Ameer's  present  visit  to  India  and  his  en- 
thusiastic avowals  of  warm  friendship  for 
his  British  ally,  indicate  that  no  trouble 
with  Russia  on  the  Afg^han  frontier  is  now 
apprehended.  Tibet  is  no  longer  in  dis- 
pute. The  Czar's  preoccupation  with  do- 
mestic affairs  promises  a  long  period  of 
rest  as  respects  schemes  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. Even  Manchuria  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Peking  is  no  longer  to  be  a  source  of 
anxiety  by  reason  of  irritating  demands  of 
Russian  officials.  Japan's  successful  cam- 
paigns, fortified  by  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, have  completely  altered  the  political 
outlook  in  the  Far  East. 

Japan  is  at  present,  we  are  told,  pre- 
occupied with  "everything  tending  to  de- 
velop the  national  resources."  Industry  is 
being  stimulated  and  the  growth  of  produc- 
tion and  commerce  is  reported  to  be  very 
great,  adding  materially  to  the  national 
revenues.  Last  year  the  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  $420,000,000,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  years  exports  exceeded  imports, 
the  excess  being  as  much  as  $2,000,000. 
Much  attention  continues  to  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  strength  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Japan  achieved  her  present  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  by  demonstrating 
her  ability  and  intention  to  protect  her  in- 
terests, and  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
vigilance  is  still  required.  She  is  building 
first-class  battleships  and  protecting  the 
organization  of  her  magnificent  army.  It 
is  recognized  that  under  her  treaty  with 
England  she  is  bound  to  be  in  a  position  to 
send  large  auxiliary  forces,  if  need  be,  to 
defend  British  interests  in  Asia.  Mean- 
while, internal  reforms  are  not  neglected. 
Education  and  internal  communication  re- 
ceive attention.  Japan  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  losses  of  the 
recent  war. — Baltimore  Sun. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 


MANY  authors  aver  that  they  derive  a 
keener  satisfaction  from  the  receipt 
of  a  private  letter  about  their  books,  written 
straight  from  the  heart  by  some  unknown 
correspondent,  and  breathing  a  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, than  they  get  from  the  perusal  of 
a  professional  criticism,  however  laudatory 
it  may  be.  And  one  can  welf  imagine  that 
Wordsworth — if  from  the  Great  Beyond  he 
can  see  what  is  happening  in  this  world — 
may  be  more  pleased  by  a  little  tribute  to 
his  charm  and  power  of  solace  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  The  Chatauquan  than 
by    the   many   critical   studies   of   his   art 


which  have  been  printed  in  imposing  tomes 
since  his  demise. 

May  Tomlinson,  the  author  of  the  tribate 
referred  to,  writes  as  "  one  doomed  by  phy- 
sical weakness  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  shot 
in  from  outside  interests  and  pleasures,  one 
who  must  find  solace  in  the  realm  of 
thought." 

"In  my  own  experience,"  she  says,  "I 
have  found  that  when  too  weak  to  use  bead 
and  eyes  for  a  single  sentence  of  prose,  too 
weak  even  to  hear  the  sound  of  another's 
voice  in  continuous  reading,  I  could  fol- 
low, from  the  little  volume  of  Wordsworth 
that  lay  always  by  my  bedside,  two  or  three 
lines,  or  perhaps  a  stanza,  of  some  familiar 
poem.  Thus,  certain  poems  were  memor- 
ized. The  Daffodils,  Three  Years  She 
Grew,  the  poems  to  the  cuckoo.  She  Was  a 
Phantom  of  Delight,  and  Stepping  West- 
ward were  among  the  number — all  sweet 
and  wholesome.  And  what  suggestiveness, 
what  food  for  thought,  what  pictures  for 
the  eye  I  found  in  such  lines  as  these : 

'* '  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vale  and  hills,' 
how  they  helped  tho  tired  spirit  to  burst  its 
bounds  and  escape  to  the  hills,  the  hills !  " 

When  a  slight  gain  in  strength  made 
continued  reading  permissible,  the  invalid 
dipped  more  deeply  into  Wordsworth's  treas- 
ure. No  other  poet  gave  so  much  pleas- 
ure, no  other  was  so  restful.  "Throo^ 
the  long  months,  such  communion  had  I 
as  could  never  have  been  mine  in  a  busy, 
hurrying  life.  I  would  sit  by  the  window, 
at  the  quiet  evening  hour,  and  loc^  out 
upon  my  stretch  of  lawn  and  glimpse  of 
sunset  sky,  and  then  the  calm  of  that  ex- 
quisite sonnet,  'It  is  a  beauteous  evening. 
calm  and  free,'  and  of  that  unmatchable 
sunrise  sonnet,  'Earth  hath  not  anything 
to  show  more  fair,'  would  sink  deep  into 
my  heart.  All  the  rebellious  thoughts  were 
stilled,  all  the  weak  self-pity  was  shamed, 
selfish  fears  were  dispelled,  despair  was 
turned  to  hope. 

"  Long  before  I  came  to  value  The  Pre- 
lude as  the  story  of  Wordsworth's  spirit,  as 
a  revelation  of  the  successive  stages  of  the      | 
poet's  relationship  to  nature,  I  read  with 
pure  enjoyment  of  those 

"'Recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm 
Of  visionary  things,' 
and  of  that  time  of  rapture  when, 
"'All  shod  widi  steel. 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice.' 

"  I  delighted  in  the  beauty  of  those  lines 
which  tell  of  the  boy  who  'blew  mimic 
hootings  to  the  silent  owl ' ;  deeply  I  felt  the 
charm  or  truth  in  the  passage  beginning. 
'One  summer  evening.'" 

Then  "  some  conception  of  the  poet's 
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sibility  to  the  moods  of  time  and  season,  to 
the  moral  power,  the  affections,  and  the 
*  spirit  of  the  place/  came  to  me.  I  began 
to  perceive  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  word- 
painter — ^the  ability  to  reproduce  faithfully 
form  and  color,  life  and  action,  and  to 
ensoul  the  picture  with  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. 

"Other  poets,  I  doubt  not;  have  been 
quite  as  impressionable  to  the  sublime  in 
nature,  but  no  other  poet  has  given  with 
the  same  simplicity  of  language  and  man- 
ner the  thrill  that  comes  when  we  read  of 
the  boy  who,  trudging  home  from  school, 
many  an  evening 

"'Saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head.' 

"  Certain  of  Wordsworth's  poems  have 
come  to  be  to  me  like  bits  of  gospel.  I 
value  beyond  riches  the  homely  pathos  of 
Michael,  the  comfort  of  the  Tintern  Abbey 
Lines,  the  high  tone  and  noble  dignity  of 
the  great  Ode  on  Immortality.  I  need  often 
to  read  the  poem,  Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence ;  I  need  its  lesson  of  fortitude  and 
trust    The  lovely  picture  of 

" '  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command': 

the  exquisite  vision  of  that  child  of  nature, 
the  maiden  beautiful  in  form  and  face — 
beautiful  with  the  stateliness  of  floating 
clouds,  the  grace  of  bending  willows, 
beautiful  with  the  '  beauty  born  of  murmur- 
ing sound ' — I  treasure  among  sweet  memo- 
ries. Priceless  I  deem  the  God-sent  mes- 
sage of  the  little  poem,  Expostulation  and 
Reply. 

"The  magical  power  of  such  composi- 
tions as  the  Peele  Castle  Lines  and  the 
Ode  Composed  on  an  Evening  of  Extra- 
ordinary Splendor,  of  such  sonnets  as  those 
beginning  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.' 
'It  is  a  beauteous  evening,'  'Earth  hath 
not  anything  to  show  more  fair,'  '  Even  as 
a  dragon's  eye,'  'O  mountain  stream,' 
'Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship 
must  go?' — ^the  magical  power  of  these 
creations  count  among  those  subtle  influ- 
ences that  keep  alive  our  sensibilities  and 
enlarge  our  spiritual  sympathies.  There 
are  thoughts  of  Wordsworth  that  shine  in 
the  memory  with  the  splendor  and  sub- 
limity of  stars  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
verses : 

**  *  His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.' 

And  there  are  lines  that  we  cherish  for 
their  comfort,  and  because  they  strengthen 
our  faith  and  help  us  to  better  living.  We 
say  to  ourselves,  when  everything  goes 
wrong  and  all  seems  against  us — 


" '  The  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.'" 

The  Circle, 
THE  BLACK  WALNUT. 

BY  IRVIN  C.  WILLIAMS, 
De/uiy  C^mmitstoner  of  Ftresiry  of  Pitnna. 


THE  black  walnut  tree,  know  botanically 
as  Juglans  nigra,  is  found  growing 
native  in  Pennsylvania  throughout  the 
state.  The  southeastern  counties  were 
formerly  well  stocked  with  fine  specimens 
of  this  tree,  but  the  great  demand  for  the 
wood  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  nearly 
all  marketable  trees,  both  in  this  part  of 
the  state  and  elsewhere.  The  wood  is  valu- 
able by  reason  of  its  close  grain,  hardness, 
fine  dark  color,  with  little  sap  wood,  and  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  high  polish. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  the  black  walnut 
has  compelled  many  persons  to  turn  toward 
the  problem  of  raising  it  commercially;  but 
the  exprience  thus  far  is  the  accumulation 
of  a  very  few  years.  Not  having  any 
ripened  marketable  wood,  therefore,  derived 
by  these  means,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
exactness  just  how  the  tree  will  behave 
toward  the  close  of  its  growth  period  when 
planted  in  solid  plantings  or  in  mixture. 

The  black  walnut  loves  and  thrives  best 
in  a  moist,  low,  loamy  soil,  well  drained, 
and  not  underlaid  by  an  impermeable 
stratum  close  to  the  surface.  The  tree  de- 
velops what  is  known  as  a  tap  root,  that  is, 
a  powerful  descending  straight  root,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  axis  of  the  tree, 
which  penetrates  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
many  feet.  When  this  root  is  injured  or 
destroyed  it  is  never  renewed,  and  a  tree 
with  its  tap  root  lost  is  deprived  of  just 
SQ  much  holding  power.  Therefore,  in 
making  commercial  plantings,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transplant  the  trees  when  very 
young,  or  to  plant  the  nuts  at  the  places 
where  the  trees  are  permanently  expected 
to  remain.  The  nuts  should  be  gathered  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  as  they  drop  from  the 
seed  trees,  the  outer  soft  hull  or  covering 
broken,  bruised  or  removed,  and  the  nuts 
themselves  either  at  once  pjaced  in  the 
ground  prepared  for  them  or  stratified  in 
damp  sand  through  the  winter  for  early 
spring  planting.  In  the  former  case  where 
they  are  immediately  planted  it  is  best  to 
place  several  nuts  at  the  point  of  planting, 
so  that  if  one  fails  to  grow  others  may, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  squir- 
rels are  likely  to  detect  them  and  dig  many 
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from  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  spring 
planting  the  removal  by  squirrels  is  not  so 
likely  to  occur. 

Some  of  the  nuts  will  germinate  and 
grow  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more  the 
ftrst  season,  while  others  may  remain  in 
the  ground  over  winter  and  not  appear 
until  the  second  year.  This  has  been  the 
experience  with  the  walnut  plantings  thus 
far  made  by  this  department. 

The  plantings  should  be  made  in  straight 
rows  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
plantings  by  the  department  were  placed 
at  distances  of  eight  feet.  Wherever  two 
or  more  nuts  grew  at  the  point  of  planting, 
all  were  removed  but  the  strongest,  and 
placed  where  nuts  failed  to  germinate. 
During  the  first  and  second  years  the 
growth  will  be  comparatively  slow,  but 
after  that  they  should  increase  rapidly  in 
height,  and  at  eight  feet  distances  the  tops 
are  likely  to  meet  after  five  or  six  years 
growth.  In  the  meantime  the  ground 
should  be  kept  bare  immediately  around 
the  stem,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  kept  cut 
between  the  lines  of  trees.  There  arc  those 
who  recommend  closer  planting,  say  every 
four  feet,  and  the  trees  allowed  to  grow 
until  their  tops  begin  to  interfere  with  each 
other,  then  every  second  row  of  trees  is  to 
be  removed.  By  these  means  it  is  thought 
that  the  shade  of  the  tops  will  prevent  such 
rapid  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  under- 
neath and  the  cutting  of  the  same  may  not 
be  necessary.  Others  advocate  the  plant- 
ing of  black  walnut  in  mixture,  which 
mdces  a  dense  crown,  the  shade  is  more 
effectual,  and  the  young  trees  reach  up  into 
the  air  more  rapidly.  A  possible  criticism 
of  the  eight  feet  planting  is,  that  since  a 
longer  time  must  elapse  before  the  crowns 
of  the  trees  can  meet,  the  extra  labor  indi- 
cated is  necessary  and  the  trees  are  apt  to 
form  more  side  branches  and  grow  less 
rapidly  in  length.  However,  after  the 
crowns  begin  to  touch  the  upward  growth 
will  be  rapid  and  the  formation  of  such 
branches  restricted.  There  is  the  addi- 
tional advantage  however,  that  by  planting 
at  eight  feet  distances  the  roots  of  the  trees 
have  a  greater  area  of  soil  from  which 
to  draw  their  sustenance  without  interfer- 
ing each  with  the  other. 

Compared  with  some  other  trees,  the 
black  walnut  is  a  slow  grower.  It  takes 
practically  a  human  life-time  for  the  tree 
to  reach  maturity.  In  open  field  growth 
the  tree  forms  a  short  stem  and  a  much 
branching  crown,  so  that  clear  logs  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  are  not  ordinarily  met 
with.  In  commercial  planting  the  idea  will 
be  to  drive  the  straight  stem  upwards  and 
increase  the  length  of  the  logs.  This  will 
of   necessity   mean    a   greater   number   of 


years  to  produce  a  given  diameter  of  wood. 

In  a  specimen  of  black  walnut  wood  which 
we  have  in  this  office,  measured  near  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  3^^  rings  of  unequal  width 
measured  one  inch,  therefore,  the  tree 
would  increase  in  diameter  two  inches  in 
three  and  one  half  years  during  its  earlier 
life;  but  as  the  trunk  becomes  larger  the 
wood  must  be  spread  over  a  cylinder  of 
greater  circumference  so  that  the  thickness 
of  the  annual  rings  gradually  decreases. 

A  measurement  of  the  outer  rings  in  the 
same  specimen  discloses  the  fact  that  it 
requires  eight  rings  to  measure  an  inch, 
therefore  the  tree  during  this  period  would 
have  increased  in  diameter  only  two  inches 
in  eight  years  or  at  an  average  rate  of  one 
quarter  inch  a  year.  In  very  old  trees  the 
annual  rings  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
narrow,  so  that  the  growth  in  diameter 
would  be  correspondingly  slower. 

To  illustrate  the  value  to  which  black 
walnut  has  increased  recently,  a  sale  was 
reported  to  this  office  a  year  ago  wherein 
a  veneering  company  paid  $460  for  a  good- 
sized  walnut  trunk,  and  the  demand  for 
black  walnut  abroad,  especially  in  Germany, 
is  such  that  almost  any  tree  with  a  rezsqa- 
able  amount  of  dark  ripened  heart  wood 
can  be  sold. 

The  nuts  are  comparatively  cheap.  In 
some  localities  of  this  state  they  may  be 
had  for  as  little  as  ten  cents  per  bushel 
and  young  seedling  trees  may  'be  bought  of 
nurserymen  by  the  thousand,  and  the  charge 
therefor  is  not  excessive. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  this 
is  that  in  planting  the  nuts  of  the  black 
walnut,  it  must  be  done  before  the  kemd 
has  dried.  For  this  reason,  if  the  planting 
is  to  be  made  in  the  spring,  the  nuts  should 
be  buried  in  damp  sand  during  the  preced- 
ing winter. 

THE  TEMPLE  WITHIN. 


THE  divine  self  is  constantly  weaving 
at  the  drapery  which  clothes  it.  The 
personality  is  the  texture  which  indicates 
the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  our  ideals,  and 
aspirations*  If  we  have  lived  all  our  days 
in  bondage  to  the  objective  senses,  to  ani- 
mality  and  selfishness,  the  story  of  our 
life  will  be  depicted  in  the  coarseness  of 
our  features,  showing  our  imperfections 
and  deficiencies.  If  we  have  gained  mas- 
tery over  the  grosser  material  instincts,  the 
cheerful  countenance,  the  symmetrical  ele- 
gance, the  manly  dignity  and  nobility  of 
poise  will  reveal  our  virtues  and  goodness. 
The  ambitions,  the  strivings,  the  hopes  and 
loves  are  truthfully  written  in  the  hand,  the 
face,  the  eye,  and  in  every  curve  and  line 
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of  the  physical  form.  While  we  do  not  see 
with  our  natural  eyes  the  ideas,  the  intel- 
lect, the  dreams  that  build  the  inner  world 
of  memory  and  thought,  we  know  that  the 
ideal  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  and  mind. 
If  we  know  the  good  in  ourselves  we  will 
recognize  the  good  around  us.  If  we  cher- 
ish love,  justice,  truth,  beauty,  these  vir- 
tues within  us  will  move  kindred  hearts  to 
renewed  aspirations.  He  who  looks  only 
for  the  good  in  others  will  find  the  good  in 
everything;  his  life  will  radiate  joy  and  be 
a  perpetual  benediction.  Let  us  possess  the 
enthusiasm  which  makes  us  ?lad,  the  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  which  breathes  life  into 
things  and  gives  power.  Let  us  bring  the 
ideal  into  our  daily  activities,  compel  it  to 
vibrate  in  every  thought,  to  blend  with 
every  act,  with  every  joy  and  care. 

When  we  look  at  the  things  around  us 
we  do  not  see  the  things  themselves,  but 
only  their  image  mirrored  in  the  eye. 
When  we  hear  a  sound  we  think  of  its 
source  as  being  at  some  distant  point.  The 
sound  is  not  in  space,  but  only  a  vibration 
striking  the  ear.  If  we  close  our  eyes  the 
forms  vanish;  if  we  stop  our  ears  there  is 
silence.  When  we  cease  to  see  with  our 
natural  eyes,  we  still  behold  in  the  mind 
the  memories  and  pictures  of  past  visions. 
By  a  process  more  difficult,  but  as  natural 
as  the  closing  of  eyes  or  ears  we  may  silence 
thought  and  memory  and  enter  the  subjec- 
tive state  of  consciousness. 

The  secret  of  all  things  is  revealed  from 
within.  The  shuttle  that  weaves,  the  power 
that  builds,  is  unseen.  The  human  mind, 
groping  along  life's  dark  paths,  discouraged 
by  mistakes  and  failures,  intuitively  turns 
for  guidance  to  a  superior  power.  The  light 
of  the  divine  self  illumines  the  way  to  a 
higher  goal.  All  moral  power,  all  true 
beauty  and  joy,  everything  that  gives 
courage  and  lofty  aims  and  faith  in  a  glo- 
rious future  comes  from  the  hidden  source 
of  man's  being.  Unlimited  forceis  vibrate 
within,  struggling  toward  the  surface,  en- 
deavoring to  express  the  mind's  hidden 
genius. 

PLEA  FOR  MORAL  TRAINING. 


WE  are  still  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  labors  of  the 
past  present  to  us  a  rich  fruitage  in  many 
lines.  Free  schools  have  not  only  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  masses, 
but  our  statutes  provide — the  masses  now 
within  the  reach  of  the  schools.  Reason 
and  love  are  at  the  same  time  asserting 
their  rights.  At  the  threshold  of  this  new 
centtilry,  should  be  posted  teachers,  not 
alone  distinguished  for  learning,  but  for 
the  higher  talent  of  a  noble  enthusiasm  for 


the  elevation  of  our  race  along  moral  lines. 
A  vast  work  is  here  to  be  accomplished. 
Learning  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world 
for  good  when  possessed  by  a  good  man; 
and  the  greatest  power  for  evil  when  pos- 
sessed by  an  evil  one.  Respect  for  rightful 
authority  is  one  of  the  things  the  young 
American  has  yet  to  learn.  Every  law 
should  be  obeyed  until  it  is  expunged  from 
the  statutes. 

**  The  good  needs  fear  no  law, 
It  is  his  safety,  and  the  bad  man's  awe." 

Good  morals,  faith  and  love  must  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  Teaching  is  the 
most  spiritual  social  act  of  which  mankind 
is  capable,  it  blesses  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver.  But  this  teaching  must  not  be 
alone  by  precept.  The  daily  life  of  the 
teacher  must  be  the  medium  through  which 
all  that  is  best  in  education  presents  visible 
form.  He  must  give  himself  for  the  good 
of  others,  even  as  did  our  Divine  Teacher. 

The  interest  of  our  people  is  lacking  in 
the  true  end  of  education,  which  is  good 
citizenship.  Only  by  cordial  cooperation  of 
home  and  school  can  we  bring  forth  satis- 
factory results.  The  idea  has  seized  the 
minds  of  many  parents  that  "grades  and 
promotions"  are  the  ends  to  be  sought  in 
school  life.  Do  not  some  teachers  think 
the  same?  Such  ideas  are  based  upon  false 
principles,  substituting  means  for  ends,  and 
deserve  sharp  criticism.  The  direct  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  prepare  our  children 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

There  are  lessons  in  the  lives  of  teachers 
and  parents  of  more  value  than  are  found 
in  any  book.  "  One  example  is  worth  many 
arguments."  It  may  not  be  the  lot  of 
many  of  us  to  do  great  things,  but  any  of 
us,  yes,  all  of  us,  may  do  common  things 
greatly. 

The  conduct  of  parents  and  teachers 
should  be  based  on  the  Decalogue.  Teach- 
ers have  a  right  to  be,  and  should  be,  op- 
timistic; but  it  is  mere  folly  to  boast  of 
progress  in  educational  work,  unless  the 
moral  life  of  our  children  is  showing  the 
same  rate  of  development  as  the  intellec- 
tual life.  Success,  as  many  define  it,  may 
be  obtained  by  acts,  which  every  true 
teacher  despises  and  abhors.  No  person  can 
be  really  successful  who  is  not  great  in  in- 
dustry, integrity  and  honesty.  In  moral 
development,  much  can  be  done  by  good 
laws;  more  can  be  done  bv  good  teachers 
in  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  name  of  physical  culture  ath- 
letics has  bombarded  our  schools,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  undermining  the  moral 
life  of  our  young  people;  lessons  are  neg- 
lected, physical  health  and  strength  strained 
to  the  last  degree;  truth  and  honesty  ig- 
nored.    Victory!     Victory   at   any   price! 
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seems  to  be  the  watchword.  Powerful  ani- 
mal instincts  are  being  developed;  while 
moral  growth  is  crushed — and  for  what? — 
a  loving  cup — oh,  misapplied  term  I  When 
athletics  becomes  a  physical  training  exer- 
cise for  all  the  school;  when  we  love  the 
play  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  for  the 
betterment  of  our  physical  natures,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  it  be  a  help  in  our 
schools.  As  it  is  to-day,  we  can  but  liken 
it  to  the  gladiatorial  sports  of  the  Romans 
of  old.  Plato  has  well  said:  "  The  plays  of 
our  children  have  the  mightiest  influence  on 
the  maintenance  or  the  non-maintenance  of 
law."  They  should  early  be  taught,  that 
honorable  defeat  is  better  than  a  mean 
victory. — Western  School  Journal. 


SANTA  CLAUS. 


SUPT.    L.    MACKEY,   TRENTON. 


I  HAVE  a  report  that  some  little  children 
went  home  a  few  davs  ago  in  keen 
sorrow  of  heart  because  their  teacher  had 
said  there  is  no  Santa  Glaus. 

Is  it  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  childhood?  Upon  what 
authority  does  anyone  say  there  is  no  Santa 
Glaus?  How  can  it  be  proven?  Which  is 
more  real,  Shakespeare  or  Hamlet?  What 
constitutes  reality? 

Ian  Maclaren  in  a  lecture  on  his  "  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  "  said  that  the  characters  in  his 
stories,  once  born,  passed  as  it  were  beyond 
his  control,  and  each  worked  out  his  part 
in  the  plot  and  found  his  destiny  exactly  as 
a  living  person.  Is  there  not  a  sense  in 
which  a  mighty  character  in  fiction,  myth, 
or  legend  is  a  real  and  abiding  force  in  the 
world  more  than  mere  flesh  and  blood? 
Are  not  these  bodies  of  ours  ephemeral, 
mere  phenomena?  What  is  the  noume- 
non  back  of  the  phenomenon  ?  What  is  the 
composition  of  the  reality  we  call  self? 
Is  not  the  real  world  the  world  of  ideas? 
"  Ideas  are  eternal."  As  Fichte  says,  "  We 
do  not  possess  our  ideas,  but  they  possess 
us,  and  force  us  into  the  arena  where  we 
must  fight  for  them."  "Ideals  rule  the 
world."  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  centuries  after  we  are  dead  and 
forgotten  Santa  Glaus  will  still  gladden  the 
heart  of  childhood  ?  Who  then  is  real,  the 
teacher  or  Santa  Glaus?  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers 
are  preparing  Santa  Glaus  surprises  for 
their  children.  What  makes  them  do  it? 
The  Santa  Glaus  ideal.  If  there  were  no 
Santa  Glaus,  if  there  never  had  been,  what 
would  have  happened? 

Let  the  children  work  out  for  themselves 


the  problem  of  the  chimney  and  the  rein- 
deer; let  them,  if  they  will,  divest  Santa 
Glaus  of  his  beard  and  his  furs,  but  let 
them  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  of  the  patroo 
saint,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  child- 
hood. If  parents  wish  to  rob  their  chiMren 
of  their  belief  in  Santa  Qaus,  that  is  a 
matter  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
teacher;  As  for  me  I  know  but  little  of 
the  history  of  the  good  old  monk  whose 
name  has  thus  been  hallowed  for  fifteeo 
centuries,  but  I  believe  none  the  less  is 
good  St  Nick.  I  believe  that  these  ideas 
of  childhood  have  each  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  religious  faith  of 
children.  They  may  repeat  the  history  of 
the  race  and  go  from  a  sort  of  poly- 
theism to  monotheism,  but  I  believe  tiiese 
faiths  of  children  make  fallow  s<m1  for  the 
sowing  of  true  doctrine,  and  that  by  and  by 
back  of  St  Nicholas,  Kris  Kringle,  SanU 
Glaus,  and  all  the  other  good  old  saints  that 
their  "  infancy  knew,"  they  will  see  in  new 
and  clearer  vision  the  one  Divine  Person, 
the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  the  one  hy  whom 
no  child  is  ever  forgotten,  and  to  wham 
every  soul  is  infinitely  precious,  and  in  the 
light  of  His  countenance  thev  will  recognize 
the  Father  in  Heaven  of  childhood's  prayer, 
and  rise  with  rapture  to  a  larger  revelation 
of  His  goodness  and  His  love. — N,  E,  Jour- 
nal  of  Education, 


MOST  VALUABLE  POSSESSION. 


NOTHING  else  is  worth  so  much  to  yoo 
as  your  unqualified  endorsement  of 
yourself.  The  approval  of  the  "  still,  smaD 
voice"  within  you,  which  says  to  every 
noble  act,  "That  is  right,"  and  to  every 
ignoble  one,  "That  is  wrong,"  is  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  It  matters  little  what  others  may 
think  about  you,  or  what  the  world  may 
say;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
press  or  the  public  praises  or  blames;  it  is 
by  your  own  honest  judgment  of  yourself 
that  you  must  stand  or  fall. 

Many  a  man  who  is  looked  upon  as  suc- 
cessful, lauded  in  the  daily  papers,  sought 
after  by  society,  and  looked  up  to  by  his 
wealthy  neighbors,  knows  perfectly  well  that 
he  is  a  fraud.  His  heart  never  beats  but  it 
disapproves  of  his  deception.  Every  time 
he  is  reminded  of  his  success, — in  dollars 
and  cents, — ^his  conscience  pricks  him.  Ev- 
ery time  he  goes  through  his  factory  or 
mines,  the  wan  faces,  emaciated  forms, 
starved  and  cramped  lives  whose  blood  is 
on  every  dollar  of  the  huge  fortune  which 
their  ill-requited  toil  has  enabled  him  to 
amass  sternly  accuse  him.    They  tell  him. 
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in  thunder  tones,  that  instead  of  being  the 
great  success  which  the  world  thinks  him, 
he  is  a  gigantic  failure,  and  that  his 
wealth  has  been  acquired  literally  at  the 
cost  of  human  lives.  He  realizes  that  their 
accusations  are  just.  He  has  murdered  the 
opportunities,  crushed  the  ambitions,  and 
prevented  the  adequate  education  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  toilers  who  are  little  better 
than  his  chattel  slaves.  Forced  into  the 
battle  of  life,  to  help  eke  out  the  miserable 
pittance  earned  by  their  fathers  or  mothers, 
or  both  parents,  they  have  never  known 
childhood,  or  freedom,  or  happiness. 

There  is  no  alchemy  by  which  the  man 
who  has  not  earned  his  own  approval  can 
extract  real  happiness  and  true  satisfaction 
from  either  his  money  or  his  position. 

Be  sure,  then,  that  you  have  your  own 
approval  first  and  last.  If  you  resolve  that 
you  will  never  forfeit  confidence  in  your- 
self, and  that  you  will  never  take  chances  of 
your  own  disapproval,  whatever  you  have 
or  do  not  have,  you  will  have  a  bulwark 
which  will  be  your  stay  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity. 

At  the  least  murmur  of  disapproval  of 
the  "  still,  small  voice,"  halt  and  ask  your- 
self what  you  are  about  to  do  and  whither 
you  are  going.  There  is  something  wrong, 
— of  that  you  may  be  sure.  You  must 
remedy  it  immediately.  Don't  parley  with 
the  cause  of  your  disturbance;  don't  try  to 
compromise  with  it  Such  a  course  will 
prove  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  mariner 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  should  insist 
upon  holding  the  needle  to  a  certain  point 
by  force,  because  he  wanted  to  sail  in  that 
direction.  To  try  to  influence  the  compass 
would  be  to  wreck  his  ship  upon  the  rocks 
or  shoals  in  his  path.  There  are  human 
wrecks  all  along  the  ocean  of  life  who  have 
disregarded  or  tried  to  compromise  with 
their  compass,^onscience. 

To  keep  your  self-approval  you  must  be 
honest.  It  is  impossible  to  be  dishonest  and 
not  stand  condemned  before  the  bar  of  con- 
science. No  matter  how  slight  the  depart- 
ure from  truth  or  integrity,  no  matter  how 
trifling  the  deception  or  untruthfulness  (if 
any  deception  or  untruthfulness  can  be  con- 
sidered slight),  you  have  been  tampering 
with  the  needle,  and  if  you  nersist  in  such  a 
course  you  will  not  reach  the  harbor  you 
seek. 

If  you  keep  your  self-approval,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  things  you  may  lose,  you 
will  still  be  rich.  You  may  make  a  for- 
tune, or  you  may  lose  one;  you  may  live  in 
a  beautiful  home  or  in  a  cheap  boarding 
house;  you  may  wear  rich  garments  or 
cheap  ones;  you  may  ride  in  a  fine  carriage 
or  you  may  walk;  you  may  keep  your 
friends  or  you  may  lose  them;  you  may 


have  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  or  its 
contempt,  but,  if  you  have  never  tampered 
with  your  conscience,  if  you  believe  in 
yourself,  if  you  approve  of  your  life,  if 
you  have  been  honest  and  earnest  and  true, 
and  if  you  can  look  yourself  in  the  face 
without  wincing,  you  will  be  happy  and 
successful,  even  though  the  world  should 
brand  you  as  a  failure. — Success, 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 


BY  DR.   DEWITTI   G.  WILCOX. 


IN  your  books  of  fairy  tales,  you  have  read 
stories  full  of  interest  about  the  dragons 
of  old  and  the  brave  princes  who  went  out 
to  meet  and  destroy  them.  I  remember  one 
in  particular.  It  was  about  a  great  dragon, 
which  looked  unlike  anything  ever  before 
seen  by  man;  it  was  longer  than  a  trolley 
car,  had  a  head  like  a  huge  alligator,  a 
forked  tongue,  nostrils  that  breathed  hot 
flames,  fiery  red  eyes,  hundreds  of  legs,  and 
a  horny  body  covered  with  sharp  spikes. 
This  dragon  roamed  at  will  over  the  fair 
land,  destroying  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
farmers,  and  even  coming  into  the  villages, 
destroying  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people.  No  one  was  able  to  destroy  this 
terrible  monster.  The  fiercest  dogs,  which 
would  boldly  seize  the  wild  boar  by  the 
throat,  skulked  away  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs  when  they  caught  sight  of 
the  dragon.  The  brave  warriors  and 
hunters,  who  would  dash  up  to  a  foe  or  an 
enraged  bear,  could  not  induce  their  horses 
even  to  face  the  monster.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  panic. 

Men  dared  not  leave  their  homes;  they 
were  living  like  prisoners.  Finally  a  prince 
came  for  a  visit  to  this  country  and  heard 
about  the  monster.  He  waited  until  he  got 
a  good  view  of  the  dragon,  and,  after  learn- 
ing something  of  his  habits,  he  determined 
to  kill  him. 

He  then  went  to  the  village,  and  got  the 
blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  and  the  ma- 
chinist to  build  a  dragon  that  would  look 
just  like  the  real  dragon.  It  was  wonderful 
how  much  this  imitation  was  like  the  real 
monster.  It  had  the  spikes  and  forked 
tongue,  flames  were  coming  from  its  nos- 
trils, and  underneath  its  throat  was  a  soft 
spot  covered  with  leather.  When  the  imi- 
tation dragon  was  finished  it  was  placed  in 
the  field,  where  the  prince,  seated  upon  his 
finest  horse,  approached  ready  for  a  make- 
believe  battle.  Now  the  horse  had  never 
seen  such  a  terrible  looking  thing,  and  he 
was  so  frightened  he  could  not  at  first  be 
coaxed  to  go  near  it;  but  by  patience  the 
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prince  enticed  him  to  go  closer  and  closer, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  horse  got  over  his 
fear  entirely.  Then  he  took  his  dogs  to 
see  the  make-believe  dragon,  and  he  had 
to  teach  them  in  the  same  way  not  to  fear 
the  image.  The  dogs  soon  learned  that  all 
they  had  to  fear  was  the  hot  flames  from 
the  nostrils,  so  they  attacked  the  iron 
dragon  all  over  his  body,  but  could  make  no 
impression  on  him  until  finally  they  found 
the  soft  place  under  his  throat,  and  then 
they  were  thirsty  for  his  blood.  Thus  day 
after  day,  the  prince  had  a  make-believe 
fight  with  the  make-believe  dragon,  until 
horse  and  dogs  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
fight  to  begin.  The  prince,  also,  was  prac- 
tising just  how  to  use  his  long  spear,  and  to 
use  it  at  the  right  moment. 

Finally,  all  were  ready  for  the  real  fight, 
and  they  started  for  the  cave  where  the 
dracfon  slept.  He  was  just  starting  for  the 
village  when  they  met.  The  dogs  rushed 
up  to  the  monster,  but  carefully  avoided 
the  hot  flames  from  his  nostrils;  the  prince 
followed,  and  the  fight  began.  Well,  it  was 
one  thing  to  fight  an  iron  dragon,  but 
quite  another  to  fight  a  real  live  one — 
especially  one  that  had  never  been  opposed. 
But  their  practise  made  them  brave  and 
skilful,  and  the  dogs,  encouraged  by  the 
prince,  stuck  at  the  monster,  and  soon  two 
of  them  had  him  by  the  throat:  even  then 
the  dogs  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by. 
the  great  feet  of  the  dragon,  had  not  the 
prince  driven  his  long  spear  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  dragon  and  killed  him  before 
he  could  make  another  move. 

Well  that  was  only  a  fairy  dragon.  But 
to-day  we  have  some  real  dragons  to  fight; 
and  the  one  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is 
worse  than  all  the  dragons  which  ever  lived 
in  fairyland  or  out  of  it. 

The  name  of  the  dragon  is  Alcohol.  He 
has  different  names  in  different  places,  but 
he  is  known  all  over  the  world.  Sometimes 
he  is  called  Beer,  again  Wine,  Whisky, 
Rum,  Champagne,  Brandy,  or  Gin ;  but  it  is 
the  same  old  dragon.  What  I  shall  tell  you 
about  to-day  are  some  of  the  habits  of  this 
dragon,  for  I  want  every  one  of  you,  like 
the  prince  to  begin  now  and  prepare  your- 
selves for  a  great  battle  against  the  dragon 
Alcohol.  I  want  you  to  know  why  and 
where  to  fear  him  how  he  attacks  his  vic- 
tims what  his  weak  places  are  and  how 
you  can  finally  thrust  a  deadly  weapon  into 
him  that  shall  rid  the  fair  land  of  the 
monster. 

First,  this  dragon  alcohol  has  friends; 
that  seems  strange,  but  it's  true.  The  fairy 
dragon  had  none.  And  these  friends  will 
come  to  you  when  you  are  older,  and  say, 
'*  Now  this  dragon  alcohol  is  not  so  bad 


as  you  think;  he  really  is  quite  tame,  and 
would  like  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  if 
you  will  let  him  bite  you  just  a  little  tiny 
bit  he  will  make  you  strong  and  healthy, 
give  you  a  clear  brain,  and  bring  you  pros- 
perity, old  age,  and  happiness."  Now  that 
is  one  of  the  tricks  of  this  sneaking,  miser- 
able dragon;  he  is  an  awfully  shrewd 
talker,  and  so  are  his  friends;  so  before 
we  will  believe  that  we  will  have  to  look 
around  a  little. 

They  say  this  dragon  will  make  ycm 
strong  and  healthy.  Suppose  we  go  out  to 
the  Erie  County  Hospital  and  ask  Dr. 
Gilray,  the  superintendent,  how  many  sick 
men  he  had  in  the  hospital  last  year,  and 
he  tells  us  two  thousand.  Well,  what  made 
them  sick?  Oh,  a  lot  of  causes.  But  dkl 
the  dragon  Alcohol  bite  any  of  them?  Oh, 
yes,  about  one-half  of  them  were  made  sick 
because  of  the  dragon's  bite.  Yes,  I  guess 
more  than  that  if  you  count  those  whose 
parents  were  bitten  by  the  dragon,  and  who 
fell  ill  because  their  parents  were  not 
strong.  Well,  you  shake  your  head,  and 
say,  "That's  lie  number  one  for  the 
dragon." 

Well,  let  us  see  if  the  dragon's  bite  will 
really  make  you  strong.  Two  years  a^ 
this  coming  May  a  lot  of  young  men  near 
Boston  were  anxious  to  run  a  foot-race, 
such  as  the  Grecian  youths  used  to  run  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  They  were  called  the 
Marathon  Races.  A  course  of  twenty-five 
miles  was  laid  out  near  Boston,  and  about 
twenty  young  men  entered  for  the  race. 
They  were  fine  young  fellows;  had  been 
training  for  weeks.  There  was  amongst 
them  a  young  man,  who  was  one  of  their 
best  runners,  and  he  was  so  exceedingly 
anxious  to  win  the  race  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  win  it.  He  was 
told  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  dragon 
Alcohol  that  if  he  would  take  a  few  drinks 
of  brandy  just  before  starting  it  would  give 
him  endurance,  strength  and  speed.  So, 
although  he  had  never  drank  before,  he  was 
willing  for  the  sake  of  winning  to  let  the 
dragon  bite  him.  He  not  only  lost  the  race, 
but  listen  to  what  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  said  about  his  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  race. 

Now,  that  journal  is  no  temperance 
paper,  it  is  interested  only  from  the  scien- 
tific side.  It  said,  "The  condition  of  this 
young  man  was  extreme  exhaustion  at  the 
end  of  the  race — ^poor  pulse,  low  tempera- 
ture, and  mental  dulness.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  in  attendance,  that 
alcohol  taken  as  a  stimulant  in  such  tests 
of  strength  and  endurance  acts  rather  as 
a  poison  than  a  stimulant."  So,  boys,  when 
you   are   told   that   the  dragon's   bite  will 
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make  you  a  better  sprinter,  a  better  football 
player,  or  a  better  athlete,  just  nail  it  as 
lie  number  two. 

Again,  the  dragon's  friends  will  tell  you 
that  his  bite  will  give  you  a  clear  brain,  and 
make  you  a  jolly  good  fellow.  All  right, 
we  all  want  clear  brains  in  this  world,  so 
let  us  go  to  some  place  where  they  make 
a  study  of  brains.  The  man  who  knows  the 
most  about  brains  in  this  vicinity  is  Dr. 
Hurd,  at  the  State  Hospital  on  Forest 
Avenue.  Suppose  we  say  to  him,  "  Doctor, 
how  many  people  in  your  hospital  this 
morning?"  He  replies,  "Seventeen  hun- 
dred." "What  made  them  insane?"  "Oh, 
a  lot  of  reasons."  "  Well,  are  any  of  them 
insane  because  they  have  taken  poison  into 
their  systems?"  "Yes,  lots  of  them." 
"How  many  of  them?"  "Well,  perhaps 
half  of  them  have  either  been  poisoned 
themselves  or  bom  of  parents  poisoned." 
"What  kind  of  poison?"  "Oh,  alcohol 
generally."  "Oh,  then,  they  have  been 
bitten  by  the  dragon  alcohol?"  "Yes." 
"  Well,  Doctor,  do  you  think  any  of  them 
were  made  insane  because  they  ate  too 
much  ice  cream?"  "Oh,  no,  never  heard 
of  such  a  case."  "Too  much  meat,  too 
much  milk?  will  any  kind  of  healthful  food 
make  one  crazy?"  "Oh,  no!"  "Well, 
then.  Doctor,  if  alcohol  is  a  food,  as  some 
chemists  claim  it  is,  and  if  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  food  which  ever  made  people  crazy, 
would  you  advise  our  taking  it  and  giving 
it  to  our  friends?"  "Well,  no;  I 
wouldn't." 

But  we  want  a  little  more  light  on  this 
subject  of  clear  brains,  so  we  take  a  jour- 
ney down  the  Lackawanna  railroad  to  the 
Craig  Colony,  where  the  epileptics  are  cared 
for,  and  we  ask  Dr.  Spratling  "  How  many 
of  the  patients  are  epileptics  because  of 
alcohol?"  And  he  answers,  "About  forty 
per  cent."  Now  suppose  we  go  to  Massa- 
chusetts prison  for  the  criminally  insane, 
and  ask  the  same  question;  then  listen  to 
the  awful  answer.  "  Ninety-three  per  cent 
from  alcohol."  Well,  if  that  is  the  way  it 
makes  people  have  clear  brains,  I  guess  we 
better  eat  ice  cream,  cake,  bread  and  butter, 
etc.,  which  has  never  been  known  to  make 
epileptics,  idiots,  or  lunatics. 

But  you  say  the  dragon's  bite  makes 
people  prosperous.  Let  us  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  same  old  story:  "One-half  are  here 
because  of  the  dragon's  bite."  "  Anyway," 
says  the  dragon,  "  it  makes  good  citizens." 
Does  it?  Suppose  we  go  to  the  jail:  "  Mr. 
Sheriff,  how  many  men  in  your  jail?" 
"About  a  hundred."  "Why  are  they 
here?"  "Oh,  some  stole,  some  cheated, 
some  fought,  some  abused  their  families, 
some  set  fire  to  houses,  or  did  some  things 


against  the  law."  "How  many  were  ever 
bitten  by  the  dragon?"  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "Well,  how  manv  drank  alco- 
hol?" "Oh,  nearly  all  of  them;  in  fact,  I 
think  every  one  does  more  or  less."  "  Well, 
did  the  alcohol  have  anything  to  do  with 
their  committing  the  crime?"  "Yes,  I 
think  that  alcohol  really  was  the  cause 
directly  or  indirectly  of  three-fourths  of 
them  committing  the  crime."  "Well,  I 
read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  alcohol 
was  a  food,  and  that  it  was  good  for  your 
health;  but  you  say  such  food  makes  three- 
fourths  of  your  prisoners  commit  crime: 
would  you  advise  me  to  use  it  as  a  food  ?  " 
"  No,  child,  never  you  touch  it  in  your  life. 
I  don't  care  what  the  papers  say  about  its 
being  a  food.  It  makes  criminals,  and  my 
jail  is  kept  full  because  of  it." 

Well,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
sheriff,  so  we  go  to  all  the  prisons  in  the 
country  and  ask  the  keepers  if  it  really  is 
true  that  three-fourths,  seventy-five  out  of 
every  one  hundred  criminals  are  there  be- 
cause of  alcohol,  and  we  find  it  is  true. 

We  have  been  to  the  hospitals,  and  find 
that  fully  half  of  the  chronic  sick  are  there 
because  of  the  dragon's  bite.  We  go  to  the 
poorhouse  and  find  that  more  than  half  are 
there  because  of  the  dragon's  bite.  We  go 
to  the  insane  hospitals  and  find  the  same 
thing  true.  We  go  to  the  epileptic  hospital. 
Same  thing.  We  go  to  the  jails.  Same  old 
story.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  morgue  in 
New  York. 

"  Say,  Mr.  Keeper,  how  many  people 
were  brought  here  last  month,  picked  up 
dead  on  the  street?"  "I'll  tell  you  in  a 
minute;  let  me  look.  Just  303."  "What 
caused  death?"  "Oh,  trolley  car  acci- 
dents, runaways,  apoplexy,  heart  disease, 
etc."  "Well,  did  the  dragon  bite  any?" 
"The  what?"  "The  dragon,  did  he  bite 
any? "  "  Oh,  alcohol,  yes;  let  me  see  (and 
he  looks),  yes,  eighty-nine  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  three,  dropped  dead  from  over- 
drink." "  Well,  Mr.  Keeper,  a  friend  told 
me  alcohol  was  a  good  food,  a  predigested 
bread,  a  sort  of  liquid  bread."  "All 
tommyrot,  my  boy."  "  Did  any  of  those 
people  drop  dead  because  they  ate  too  much 
fruit?"  "No."  "Too  much  pie?"  "No." 
"Potatoes?"  "No."  "  Well,  do  you  think 
alcohol  is  a  good  food?" 

I  have  told  you  something  about  the 
dragon,  Alcohol,  how  to  recognize  him, 
what  are  his  habits,  what  he  does  to  his 
victims.  Now  that  you  know  him,  be  like 
the  Prince;  train  yourselves  every  day  to 
throttle  him ;  vow  before  God  that  you  will 
use  every  bit  of  your  power  to  drive  the 
dragon  from  off  the  earth. — Sunday  School 
Times. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION    FOR   SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS. 


HAVE  you  a  haughty,  inspectorial  man- 
ner which  freezes  or  repels  the  teach- 
ers with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  and 
makes  the  children  detest  your  advent  and 
rejoice  at  your  departure? 

Are  you  a  faddist,  so  wrapped  up  in  cer- 
tain methods  or  ideas,  that  they  prevent  you 
from  being  able  to  appreciate  other  methods 
and  ideas  of  equal  value  ? 

Do  you  ever  find  fault  with  a  teacher  be- 
fore his  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  hear  your  disparaging  remarks? 

Have  you  a  right  conception  of  your  duty 
and  responsibility?  Your  duty  not  only  to 
find  fault,  but  also  to  encourage ;  not  only  to 
criticise,  but  to  teach;  not  only  to  theorize, 
but  also  to  practice. 

Your  responsibility— on  your  manner,  dis- 
position and  methods  depends  the  success 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  under  your  over- 
sight. Are  you  unfair  or  over-exacting? 
Then  your  teachers  and  pupils  become  dis- 
heartened or  rebellious. 

Have  you  a  domineering,  aggressive 
manner?  Then  you  paralyze  refined  and 
sensitive  natures,  and  provoke  those  of 
tougher  fiber. 

Do  you  ever  speak  about  teachers  in  a 
disparaging  way  to  other  teachers  or  to  the 
public  generally  ? 

Are  you  concerned  with  mental  develop- 
ment only,  or  do  you  place  equal  importance 
upon  moral  and  physical  training? 

When  you  meet  a  young  teacher  whom 
you  consider  is  not  using  the  best  methods, 
do  you  simply  find  fault  with  his  methods  or 
do  you  take  his  class  and  teach  it,  so  letting 
him  learn  by  example  instead  of  by  precept  ? 

Do  the  teachers  look  forward  to  your 
coming,  expecting  help  and  guidance  in 
their  work,  or  do  they  look  upon  your  visit 
as  an  ordeal  to  be  endured  ? 

Do  the  children's  faces  brighten  when  you 
enter  the  room,  or  is  there  an  appearance  of 
nervous  dread,  that  fatal  obstacle  to  good 
presentation  of  work? 

Do  you  keep  yourself  abreast  of  the  times 
in  your  reading,  and  observe  the  trend  of 
educational  thought? 

Do  you  sympathize  with  the  teacher  in 
his  difficult  and  important  work? 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  talking  at  the 
teacher  through  the  children? 

Are  lady  teachers  ever  reduced  to  tears 
by  your  harsh  criticism? 

Are  you  the  "guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  "  to  teachers  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  do  you  make  your  visit  such  a  red- 
letter  day  in  their  school   Hfe,   that  they 


look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to 
your  next  visit? 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  just  comparisons  between  schools, 
owing  to  vastly  different  mental  and  phys- 
ical capacities  and  tmequal  environment? 

Have  you  a  sense  of  humor  ?  If  not,  your 
examinations  must  be  painfully  wearisome 
and  monotonous.  You  have  never  learned 
the  stimulating  and  invigorating  efiFect  of  a 
good,  hearty  laugh. 

Do  you  endeavor  to  find  out  what  tlte 
children  do  not  know,  or  what  they  know? 

Do  you  ever  enter  a  room  without  knock- 
ing, or  try  to  come  on  a  teacher  unawares? 
If  so,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  set  down  to 
bad  form,  and  your  reputation  as  a  gende 
man  will  correspondingly  suffer. 

The  following  is  the  verdict  recently 
passed  by  a  lady  teacher  on  the  visits  of 
two  inspectors : 

A. —  During  his  visit  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  convince  me  that  I  knew  nothing, 
and  that  my  whole  work  was  worthless. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  heart-brokeo. 
I  hate  him." 

B.— "  He  stayed  with  me  the  whole  day, 
took  the  class  for  several  lessons,  helped  me 
in  all  mv  difficulties,  and  encouraged  me  so 
much.  He  was  such  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  caused  me  to  take  such  renewed  interest 
in  my  work  (interest  weakened  by  the 
other's  visit),  that  I  am  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  his  next  inspection." — Nm 
Zealand  Ed,  Journal, 


LORD  KELVIN. 


IN  an  interview,  a  few  days  since,  expres- 
ing  great  re^et  at  the  death  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  has  been  his 
acquaintance  and  friend  for  thirty  ycafs. 
said: 

"  Lord  Kelvin  certainly  had  the  master 
mind  in  science,  for  the  world  seldom  sees 
such  a  man  as  he  was.  First  of  all,  he  was 
great  as  a  mathematician,  and  then  he  de- 
veloped into  the  greatest  of  scientists.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  sa^  that  he  gave  mm 
attention  to  such  subjects  as  the  power  of 
the  tides  and  the  properties  of  the  cnist  ot 
the  earth  than  any  other  scientist  He  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  they  are  still 
using  the  instruments  which  he  invented 
so  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  he  was  also  identified  with  prac- 
tically all  the  other  cables  which  have  been 
laid." 

What  a  world !  What  a  universe  is  that 
into  which  we  have  been  bom,  and  in  which 
we  are  passing  our  brief  lives!  Whence 
came  we  and  all  that  is  about  us  ?  Whither 
do  we  go  ?    And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
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that  is  about  us  ?  "  One  word,"  said  Lord 
Kelvin,  as  he  stood  first  among:  the  scientists 
of  the  world,  "  characterizes  the  most  stren- 
uous of  the  efforts  that  I  have  made  perse- 
veringly  for  the  advancement  of  science, 


and  that  word  is  failure,  for  I  know  no 
more  of  electrical  or  magnetic  force  or  of 
the  relation  between  ether,  electricity  and 
ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity, 
than  I  knew  fifty  years  ago." 


Editorial  Department. 
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J.  P.  MoCASKET. 


ONE  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  school 
work  of  the  State,  and  one  of  our 
very  best  City  Superintendents,  writes  in 
this  reckless  fashion  under  date  of  Decem- 
bes  23d :  "  This  is  the  first  evening  I  have 
had  to  read  the  December  School  Journal. 
Just  now  have  ended  with  the  American 
Book  Company  advertisement  on  last  cover 
pag^e.  It  may  be  my  pride  in  the  school 
journal  of  my  State,  the  genuine  merit 
of  the  articles,  or  some  other  equally  good 
reason,  that  makes  me  feel  as  I  do,  but  at 
any  rat«  I  am  prompted  to  say  to  you  that 
this  is  the  most  enjoyable  issue  of  any 
school  journal  that  I  have  ever  read.  It 
is  always  meaty,  but  this  time  your  collec- 
tion of  good  things  is  unusual  even  for 
your  journal.  I  am  full  of  gratitude  that 
it  is  my  privilege  to  get  such  an  uplift 
from  the  perusal  of  our  home  journal.  The 
*  Courage  of  the  Commonplace '  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  or  woman.  '  Consider  the 
Teacher'  will  help  any  good  teacher  to  do 
better  and  it  may  make  a  poor  teacher 
think.  The  '  Lesson  of  Gettysburg '  has  the 
finest  kind  of  suggestion  for  any  reader. 
Every  article  has  its  mission.  I  should  be 
g;lad  to  be  one  of  ten  men  to  give  five 
dollars  each  to  have  a  copy  of  this  number 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  our 
county." 

This  from  a  man  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
school  work  of  the  State  rather  took  our 
breath  away,  and  we  wrote  him  that,  while 
"we  are  heartily  grateful  for  his  very  good 
word,  we  could  not  but  think  that  he  must 
have  hit  the  December  number  at  the  "  psy- 
chological moment"  for  a  favorable  im- 
pression.   

It  is  against  the  law  to  sell  cigarettes  to 
boys.  This  offence  should  be  reported  by 
teachers  to  the  proper  authorities  in  cases 
where  their  pupils  buy  from  dealers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  schools  in  town  or  country. 
pool  room  proprietors  also  should  remem- 


ber that  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  permit 
minors  to  visit  their  resorts,  much  less  to 
play  in  them.  Much  complaint  is  being 
made  concerning  the  violators  of  law  in 
some  places.  The  legal  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  parents  and  school  officers. 


To  further  the  election  of  women  school 
directors,  the  Civic  Club,  the  New  Cen- 
tury Club  and  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  have  joined  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  thorough-going  cam- 
paign. The  committee,  which  consists  of 
Mrs.  Talcott  Williams  and  other  prominent 
women  of  the  city  has  forwarded  to  the  city 
and  ward  chairmen  of  all  the  political  par- 
ties a  letter  urging  the  nomination  of  forty 
women  on  twenty-three  of  the  city's  sec- 
tional school  boards.  The  communication 
calls  attention  to  the  successful  experience 
of  the  women  already  serving  as  school  di- 
rectors, and  to  the  fitness  of  women  for 
such  office. 

Another  terrible  disaster  in  the  mines! 
This  time  nearly  250  lives  lost  in  the  mines 
near  Pittsburg.  A  few  days  ago  sixty  or 
seventy  in  Alabama;  a  few  days  earlier 
nearly  400  lives  gone  almost  in  a  moment 
in  West  Virginia!  One  horror  following 
fast  upon  another,  the  public  mind  is 
stunned  and  dazed  by  this  appalling  de- 
struction of  human  life.  The  figures  show 
that  for  every  thousand  miners  the  death 
rate  from  accident  is  three  times  as  great 
in  the  United  States  as  in  France  or  Bel- 
gium and  twice  as  great  as  in  England.  Is 
human  life  of  less  account  here  than 
abroad?  It  would  seem  so  from  the  record 
of  our  mines  and  railways. 


Criticizing  the  statement  that  "minis- 
ters' sons  are  Satan's  special  prey,"  a  writer 
says:  It  is  an  old  untruth.  Quite  the  con- 
trary is  true.  A  large  number  of  our  great- 
est men  were  ministers'  sons.  One  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  the  greatest  historian,  Bancroft,  were 
of  these.  Two  Presidents,  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Chester  Arthur.  Great  poets  and 
authors,  such  as  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Emerson,  Charles  Kingsley,  Matthew  Ar- 
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nold,    Cowper,    Coleridge,    Dean    Stanley, 
Macaulay,   Thackeray,    Swift,   etc.     Other 

great  men,  such  as  Justices  Field  and 
rewer,  Morse  the  inventor,  the  Wesleys, 
Beechers  and  Spurgeons  may  be  named  to 
show  that  the  old  saying  is  an  old  untruth, 
perhaps  born  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

The  meteor  weighing  1800  pounds  which 
fell  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  some  time 
since  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
scientists,  and  has  been  analyzed  by  Prof. 
W.  J.  Williams,  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  E.  Goldsmith,  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  named  it  "The  Jerseyite." 
The  meteor  fell  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  where  Mr.  John  L.  North  was  fishing. 
He  located  the  spot  and  found  a  large, 
red-hot  mass  imbedded  several  feet  in  the 
sand.  Next  day  it  was  unearthed,  and 
pieces  of  it  sent  to  scientists.  The  analysis 
showed  that  it  contains  the  following  ele- 
ments: Silica,  42.80  per  cent.;  tin,  1.90; 
tin  oxide,  0.49 ;  bismuth,  0.22 ;  copper  oxide, 
0.26;  nickel  oxide,  2.00;  iron  oxide,  44.36; 
aluminum  oxide,  4.18;  potassium  oxide, 
0.92;  carbon,  1.84;  sulphur,  0.34;  phos- 
phorus, 0.12  per  cent. 


The  wonderful  progress  of  the  past  half 
century,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  time  are  made  vividly  real 
in  the  experience  of  a  man  just  released 
from  Sing  Sing  on  the  Hudson.  Forty- 
seven  years  a  convict  and  now  a  free  man, 
Franz  Hoffman,  in  years  of  service  the 
oldest  prisoner  in  New  York  State,  is 
afraid  to  leave  Sing  Sing  prison  and  go 
to  New  York,  where  he  fears  he  may  be 
run  over  or  lost.  Hoffman  has  heard  of 
elevated  railroads  and  subways  and  of  the 
new  and  strange  things  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  and  the  thought  of  it  all 
frightened  him  so  that  he  begged  leave  to 
remain  in  prison  until  next  week,  when  a 
keeper  will  accompany  him  there.  Hoff- 
man was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  forty-seven  years  ago.  "  I  have 
heard  of  the  trains  that  run  up  in  the 
air,"  said  Hoffman,  when  released,  "and 
of  those  that  run  under  the  ground,  but  I 
don't  quite  understand  it.  Fm  safe  on  a 
horse  and  wagon.  Yes,  I  am  scared.  I 
never  was  so  nervous  and  frightened  as  I 
have  been  since  I  learned  that  I  can  go 
free."  ,__ 

George  Rex  Clark,  blind  from  birth,  has 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  an  A.B.  degree  after  a  college  life  full 
of  unusual  experiences.  Like  Helen  Keller 
he  made  marvelous  advancement  in  his  stud- 
ies and  found  time  also  to  take  up  telegraphy 
and  typewriting.     He  was  also  one  of  the 


most  loyal  rooters  of  his  class  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  following  the  progress  of  games 
by  the  shouts  of  his  classmates.  He  at- 
tended all  the  campus  dances  and  became 
one  of  the  most  graceful  dancers  at  the 
university.  It  required  only  four  years  for 
Clark  to  receive  the  degree  he  sought  He 
made  his  course  in  the  usual  time.  All  his 
books  were  of  the  raised-letter  kind.  Manj 
of  them  were  not  in  print  and  often  he  was 
forced  to  wait  until  certain  of  his  coune 
books  as  well  as  his  text-books  could  be 
made  to  order. 

The  School  Directors'  Department  of  the 
State  Educational  Association  will  hold  its 
thirteenth  annual  convention  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  high  school  building  at 
Harrisburg,  on  Thursday  and  Fnday, 
February  13th  and  14th.  It  is  desired  that 
delegates  should  be  elected  by  school  boards 
and  the  names  of  all  such,  with  post-office 
address,  be  sent  promptly  to  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Bowen,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Chester, 
Pa. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks,  professor  of  American  history  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
General  James  A.  Beaver,  former  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  acting  president 
since  the  death  of  President  George  W. 
Atherton  in  1906.  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh  being 
vice-president.  There  are  nearly  a  thou- 
sand students  now  enrolled  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  college. 


Florence  Nightingale,  who  has  been 
vested  by  King  Edward  with  the  Order  of 
Merit,  is  eighty-seven  years  old.  The  art 
of  nursing  has  practically  grown  within 
her  lifetime  and  partly  by  the  help  of  her 
example  and  precepts.  Miss  Nightingak 
did  not  go  with  the  British  army  to  the 
Crimea  in  1854.  She  stayed  at  the  great 
base  hospital  on  the  heights  of  Scutari,  op- 
posite Constantinople.  Her  own  knowledge 
of  nursing  she  could  hardly  have  acquired 
in  England  at  that  time.  She  had  studied 
with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
Paris,  who  have  an  international  experi- 
ence, and  in  Germany.  Antiseptic  surgcrr. 
the  ice  treatment  for  typhoid,  camp  sanita- 
tion and  many  other  modem  life-savinf 
ways  and  discoveries  were  unknown  sixtr 
years  ago.  In  the  Crimea  men  died  13te 
flies.  Even  the  Austrians,  who  took  no 
very  active  part  in  the  war.  lost  50,000  men 
in  useless  camps.  The  cool  heights  of  Scu- 
tari were  like  a  paradise  after  the  fever- 
stricken  trenches.  To-day.  says  a  noted 
authority,  such  a  hospital  as  Miss  Nightin- 
gale aided  would  be  primitive  indeed,  bat  it 
was  a  brave  beginning  worthy  of  all  honor. 
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HON.  JOHN  Q.  STEWART. 

ON  the  evening  of  December  fourth,  at 
fifteen  minutes  before  nine,  there 
passed  from  earth  the  spirit  of  a  man  whose 
influence  for  good,  as  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  a 
legislator,  and  an  educational  official  will 
never  be  fully  known. 

John  Q.  Stewart  was  born  September  23, 
1844,  in  the  township  of  Little  Beaver, 
then  a  part  of  Beaver  County,  now  of  Law- 
rence. Of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  he  was 
reared  to  reverence  his  Lord,  his  Bible, 
and  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  day.  He  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  twenty  years  in  Cooper's 
famous  battery.  Battery  B,  First  Light  Ar- 
tillery of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  which 
shared  with  Ricketts'  Battery  the  defense 
and  glory  of  Cemetery  Hill  at  Gettysburg, 
and  he  was  mustered  out  June  9,  1865. 
Having  subsequently  taught  school  and 
served  as  County  Superintendent,  he  repre- 
sented Lawrence  county  in  the  last  four 
annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature — 1875, 
1876,  1877  and  1878.  During  the  last  two 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  He  then  served  for  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  December,  1879,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  this  department 
by  State  Supt.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  having  succeeded  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham, appointed  Mr.  Stewart  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  April  i,  1883,  which  po- 
sition he  held  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth  until  broken  health  necessi- 
tated his  resignation  in  July,  1906,  after  a 
public  career  of  nearly  thirty-five  years. 

He  was  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  session  in  Allentown,  in 
July,  1886.  As  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
a  delegate  at  the  State  Encampment  for 
several  consecutive  years,  and  was  the 
orator  upon  one  occasion.  He  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  lecturer  before  county  insti- 
tutes and  especially  before  conventions  of 
school  directors,  and  when  the  duties  of 
the  department  were  such  that  he  could 
accept  he  prepared  his  addresses  with  that 
conscientiousness  that  characterized  all  his 
work,  so  that  many  of  them  were  requested 
for  publication  by  the  bodies  addressed. 

John  Q.  Stewart  possessed  in  very  un- 
usual degree  the  virtues  of  Christian  man- 
hood. His  modesty  was  such  that  few 
knew  the  full  measure  of  his  influence.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Executive  Chambers  to  be 
consulted  privately  by  the  Governor,  or  to 
committee  rooms  by  Chairmen  of  House  or 
Senate  Committees  for  advice  which  always 
received  fullest  consideration.  He  had  the 
tact  that  enabled  him  to  secure  needed  legis- 


lation without  attracting  wide  attention, 
by  choosing  the  right  agencies  and  the  psy- 
chological moment. 

Few  men  were  as  well  versed  in  the 
judicial  decisions  that  have  been  rendered, 
or  as  well  able  to  interpret  where  judicial 
review  had  not  taken  place.  His  judicial 
mind  has  stamped  itself  indelibly  upon  the 
interpretation  of  our  school  laws.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  always  progressive,  and  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  scarcely  a  single 
statute  was  added  to  the  school  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  thirty  years  prior  to  1905, 
which  did  not  receive  his  support,  some- 
times originating  with  him,  while  the 
amount  of  bad  legislation  thwarted  by  his 
quiet  but  effective  methods  would  of  itself 
entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  all  friends  of 
education. 

All  this  service  bore  the  stamp  of  his 
unswerving  purpose,  his  invincible  courage 
and  his  absolute  integrity,  for  while  he 
was  skilful  in  politics  and  in  legislation,  he 
was  never  even  suspected  of  having  used 
ignoble  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

To  those  who  were  permitted  to  know 
him  intimately  he  stood  as  a  man  of  pro- 
found convictions  and  of  the  courage  to 
maintain  them, — his  inaugural  address  be- 
fore the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  alcoholic 
drinks,  afterwards  published  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.;  a  man  having  deep  sympathy  with 
young  teachers,  and  earnest  interest  in  their 
success,  as  the  correspondence  of  the  office 
witnesses;  a  man  whose  phenomenal  mem- 
ory kept  him  in  close  touch  with  hundreds 
that  many  others  would  have  forgotten. 

His  cheerfulness  and  love  of  humor  made 
him  a  welcome  companion.  But  the  trait  of 
his  character  brought  most  distinctly  before 
us  by  his  recent  departure  is  his  humble 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Redeemer.  It 
was  this  that  enabled  him  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  Men's  Bible  Class  for  many  years  in 
the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisbure,  a  regular  attendant  not  only 
upon  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  but  also 
the  prayer  meeting, — in  all  the  walks  of 
life  a  consistent  Christian  man. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Mary  Liebendorfer,  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  one  daughter,  Mary  Rebecca, 
two  sons,  John  and  James,  his  sister,  Mary, 
and  his  twin  brother,  Thomas. 

At  the  funeral  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  former 
State  Superintendent,  and  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 
principal  of  York  Collegiate  Institute,  rep- 
resented the  educators  of  the  state  outside  of 
Harrisburg.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  George  S.  Chambers,  of  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church ;  Rev.  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Chapel, 
and  Rev.  J.  C.  Forncrook,  of  the  Fourth 
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Street  Church  of  God.     Private  interment 
was  made  in  the  Paxtang  cemetery. 

Deputy  Supts.  Henry  Houck  and  John 
Q.  Stewart  were  together  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  almost  an 
ordinary  life-time.  They  came  to  be 
greeted  with  a  glad  welcome  everywhere  as 
among  the  best  known  men  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  was 
a  unique  association  in  public  affairs;  and 
their  portraits  should  be  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, now  that  they  are  gone  forever  from 
the  old  places. 


THE    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


THE  seventy-third  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  is 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal.  The  condensed  summary  of 
statistics  which  is  appended  to  the  report 
is  here  given  in  brief,  for  ready  reference: 
The  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State,  2,573;  number  of  schools,  32,592; 
number  of  graded  schools,  14,168;  number 
of  township  high  schools,  300;  number  of 
superintendents,  156;  male  teachers,  7,595; 
female  teachers,  25,854;  whole  number  of 
teachers,  33,449;  whole  number  of  direc- 
tors, 17,316;  average  salaries  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $54.49 ;  average  salaries 
of  female  teachers  per  month,  39.98;  aver- 
age length  of  school  term  in  months,  8.40; 
whole  number  of  pupils,  1,225,388;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
933,441;  cost  of  school  houses,  purchas- 
ing, building,  renting,  etc.,  $5,907»o7o; 
teachers'  wages,  $15,796,954;  cost  of  school 
text-books  $942,272;  cost  of  school  sup- 
plies other  than  text-books,  including  maps, 
globes,  etc.,  including  Philadelphia,  $676,- 
^81;  fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  collectors 
and  other  expenses,  $7,743,826;  total  ex- 
penditure, $31,067,304;  state  appropriation 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  3,  1907, 
$5,212,500. 

Every  annual  report,  from  the  first  to  the 
seventy-third,  that  has  been  made  since  the 
school  law  of  1834  was  enacted,  has  been 
published  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  and  the  entire  series  of  these 
valuable  State  papers  can  be  found  in  no 
other  publication  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Those  preceding  the  first  issue  of  The 
Journal  were  published  in  our  sixteenth 
volume,  from  pamphlet  reports  that  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes.  This  Journal  should  thus 
become  more  valuable  year  by  year  upon 
the  shelves  for  reference  in  the  office  of 
every  County,  City,  Borough  and  Town- 
ship Superintendent  in  Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURK 


THE    Movable    School    of    Agriculture, 
conducted   in   different   parts   of  the 
State  under  direction  of  the   Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Harnsburg,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  and  attracting  die  attention  of 
the   farming  community.     That    for   East 
Donegal,    Lancaster   county,    lasting   four 
days,  was  held  at  Maytown,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  fifty  or  more  farmers.     The 
general  comment  was :  "  Intensely  interest- 
ing and  instructive."    Two  days  were  given 
to  the  farm  and  garden,  and  two  to  the 
dairy.     The  instructors  on   the   fii:st  two 
days  were  Mr.  Guy  Stewart,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Funk,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Boy- 
ertown.  Pa.    The  sessions  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  horticulture.     The  instructor  first 
explained  how  a  tree  grows.     The  subject 
was  treated  in  the  following  order:  Root 
system,  structure  of  root,  functions,  absor|>- 
tion  of  food,  conduction,  effect  of  not  pros- 
ing,   root    injury.      Trunk    and    branches, 
structure  of  stem,  what  is  cambium,  func- 
tion  of   stem,    buds,    relation    to    prunii^. 
Foliage,  structure  of  leaf,  development  of 
leaf,  assimilation,  evaporation  of  water,  ef- 
fect of  loss  or  injury  of  foliage.    The  flower 
and    fruit,    structure,    pollination,    quality, 
color.    An  hour  was  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  prepared  sections  of  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  with  the  use  of  the  compoimd 
microscope.     The  subject  of  horticdtural 
literature  was  next  taken  up  and  valuahk 
information  given  as  to  how  to  obtain  free 
literature  of  this  character,  as  well  as  the 
best  that  can  be  purchased  and  how  to  use 
it  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from  it.    How 
to  feed  a  tree  was  next  discussed,  the  meth- 
ods of  tillage,  the  effects  of  different  crops, 
of  pasturing  orchards,  of  fertilizers  and  an 
object  lesson  given  of  pnming  in  a  local 
orchard.    The  first  evening  was  given  to  a 
very  profitable  lecture  on  "  Birds,"  by  Dr. 
Funk.    The  sessions  of  the  second  day  were 
devoted   to   the   varieties   of   fruits,   their 
origin  and  improvement  and  how  to  choose 
them.    Harvesting  and  marketing  fruit  was 
discussed  at  length.     Insect  enemies  were 
taken  into  consideration,  their  life  history 
given,  their  injury  to  plants,  how  to  iden- 
tify them  and  the  remedies  and  treatment 
The  last  hour  was  given  to  fungus  diseases 
of  trees. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  instructors 
were  Messrs.  A.  L.  Martin,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  director  of  insti- 
tutes, and  J.  D.  Detrich,  of  North  Wales. 
Pa.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hoover,  of  Lancaster,  who 
looks    after    Lancaster    county's    interests 
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with  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  also 
present  and  addressed  the  school.  It  was  a 
School  of  Dairying  and  the  subjects  were 
divided  under  the  following  heads:  The 
Dairy  Bam,  Light,  Ventilation,  and  How  to 
Feed.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  a 
model  bam,  its  conveniences  and  the  tools 
and  implements  necessary  for  its  success- 
ful operation,  were  discussed;  also,  how  the 
stalls  should  be  constructed  and  of  what 
materials;  how  windows  shall  be  located, 
how  constructed  and  the  effect  of  light 
upon  the  animal.  The  speakers  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  upon  the  necessity  of 
proper  ventilation  and  showed  how  it  af- 
fects the  animal.  They  also  pointed  out 
the  hurtful  influences  of  extravagant  feed- 
ing and  told  of  the  results  of  feeding  long 
hay,  fodder  and  ground  grain,  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  storms 
and  rains.  To  the  "Profitable  Feeding, 
Care  and  Management  of  the  Cow,"  "  The 
Dairy  Cow,"  and  "  Raising  the  Calf "  spe- 
cial attention  was  given.  On  Thursday 
evening  there  was  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  poultrv,  the  care  and  the  profits  and 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  raising  them, 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bmchkart,  of  Lititz. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Clepper,  shows  how  well  these  farm- 
ers appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  department 
in  their  behalf:  "Resolved,  That  the  farm- 
ers of  East  Donegal  township,  Lancaster 
county,  do  hereby  heartily  endorse  the 
farmers'  school  plan  of  our  Agricultural 
Department  and  feel  that  they  cannot  too 
highly  recommend  it  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  at  large."  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  and  with  enthusiasm. 


NOT   ENOUGH    STUDY. 


Dr.  Thomas  S.  Baker,  professor  at  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute  at  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
in  his  address  on  the  "  Preparation  for  Col- 
lege as  a  Means  of  Education,"  at  a  recent 
session  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  at  the  New  York 
Qty  College,  told  his  hearers  that  the 
schoolboy  of  to-day  does  not  do  enough 
work,  and  that  he  is  the  creature  of  so 
many  distractions  that  the  real  object  of 
going  to  school  is  frequently  forgotten.  He 
declared  that  as  soon  as  this  evil  is  cor- 
rected by  public  sentiment  of  the  school- 
master better  results  would  be  obtained 
from  the  college  and  university  men.  He 
said:  "The  boys  of  to-day  are  too  old. 
They  have  lost  much  of  the  charm  of  boy- 
ishness in  their  efforts  to  ape  the  manners 
and  mannerisms  of  their  elders."  He 
blames  the  varied  engag:ements  of  the 
school-boys  and  their  high-pitched  amuse- 


ments— ^athletics,  dramatics  and  so-called 
musical  organizations — for  making  the  ef- 
forts of  the  schoolmaster  tasteless  to  the 
boy. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays,"  said 
Dr.  Baker,  "about  the  manly  boy,  and 
about  the  dangers  of  his  becoming  a  molly- 
coddle, but  in  our  efforts  to  amuse  him  and 
to  make  his  school  life  attractive,  we  are 
in  danger  of  developing  a  race  whose  later 
course  will  be  far  more  disastrous  than  if 
it  had  enjoyed  in  its  youth  a  vigorous 
course  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
Too  much  help  is  given  to  him  by  private 
coaching,  annotated  text-books  and  simpli- 
fied tasks  which  take  from  him  the  respon- 
sibility that  he  ought  to  bear."  As  a  re- 
sult, Dr.  Baker  concludes,  "we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  producing  a  mental  mollycoddle — z 
type  whose  intellectual  powers  are  distres- 
singly sickly  and  stunted.  The  mental  mol- 
lycoddle is  not  an  unusual  product  of  this, 
our  forcing  process.  The  boy  improves 
most  quickly  mentally,  morally  and  physic- 
ally who  is  kept  the  busiest.  We  do  not 
want  a  nation  of  prigs,  nor  of  book- worms, 
nor  of  professors,  heaven  forbid,  but  we 
can  make  use  of  more  scholars  and  more 
real  students.  We  can  dispense  with  quite 
a  little  nervous  energy  if  we  can  have  more 
right  thinking." 


THE  CURSE  OF  GAMBLING. 


THE  curse  of  gambling,  the  prevalence 
of  this  evil  in  almost  every  com- 
munity, and  the  duty  of  good  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  set  a  proper  example 
in  this  regard,  are  discussed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Twombley  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal.  Let  the  schools  as  well  as  the 
churches  do  their  part  in  the  effort  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  ruinous  habit.  We 
have  no  little  legislation  with  this  end  in 
view,  but  public  sentiment  does  not  insist 
strongly  enough  upon  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  thinks  that  the 
present  Congress  will  pass  some  drastic 
legislation  against  gamblers  in  stocks,  food- 
stuffs and  other  commodities  unless  the 
speculators  can  bring  to  bear  on  members 
more  than  their  usual  influence.  In  giv- 
ing reasons  for  this  view,  it  says: 

"  Stock  gambling  alone  was  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  late  financial  crisis.  The 
men  who  gamble  in  wheat,  cotton  and 
other  things  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about 
conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  and  they 
are,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  stock 
gamblers,  since  the  toll  they  levy  on  the 
people  is  direct. 

"  Last   summer   the   wheat   gamblers   by 
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means  of  false  crop  reports  and  other 
tricks  of  their  craft  added  to  the  price  of 
the  people's  bread  by  putting  a  fictitious 
value  on  wheat  for  purely  gambling  pur- 
poses. The  increased  cost  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer in  no  way  benefited  the  farmer. 
When  his  wheat  crop  was  ready  for  sale 
he  had  to  sell  it  at  its  true  value  and  not 
at  the  gambler's  price. 

"  Cotton  gamblers  played  a  similar  game 
and  the  cotton  trust  put  on  the  screws.  The 
great  mass  of  workingmen,  who  use  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  go(xls,  had  to  pay  and 
are  still  paying.  Growers  are  not  getting 
any  proportionate  benefit  from  these  high 
prices.  The  profits  all  go  to  the  gamblers 
and  the  cotton  trust. 

"  These  facts  make  it  plain  that  public 
welfare  demands  a  suppression  of  these 
big  gambling  games,  this  buying  and  sell- 
ing on  margins  without  any  intention  to 
either  receive  or  deliver  the  goods. 

"  Sooner  or  later  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  act  upon  this.  The  gamblers  may  delay 
it  for  time,  but  there  will  be  a  Congress 
assembled  at  Washington  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  which  they  cannot  control 
should  they  be  able  to  prevent  the  present 
one  taking  the  action  that  is  demanded." 

The  great  gamblers  and  the  small  gam- 
blers are  "  all  of  a  piece."  The  offence  is 
the  same  in  one  as  in  another.  Teach  the 
children  so  at  home,  at  church,  and  in  the 

schools. 

♦ 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY. 


THE  corner-stone  for  the  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium and  Auditorium  for  Linden 
Hall  Seminary,  Lititz,  was  laid  on  Friday, 
December  6  by  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  with  simple  but  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  As  on  other  important 
occasions  the  exercises  were  announced  by 
the  trombone  quartette  of  the  Moravian 
Church  playing  from  the  tower  of  the  Mary 
Dixon  Memorial  Chapel.  The  preliminary 
exercises  were  held  in  the  beautiful  Me- 
morial Chapel.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen  read 
the  Psalm  and  led  in  prayer,  after  which 
short  addresses  were  made  by  the  principal. 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Kreider;  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  L. 
Moench  and  by  the  president  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Elders'  Conference,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
Mortimore  Levering  and  others.  The  audi- 
ence then  moved  in  procession  to  the  site  of 
the  new  building,  where  the  trombones  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
the  exercises.  A  list  of  the  articles  placed 
within  the  corner-stone  was  read.  The 
Governor  made  a  brief  address,  and  then 
using  a  gavel  especially  made  for  the  oc- 
casion from  an  old  oak  beam  from  the  old 


gymnasium,  proceeded  with  the  usual  for- 
mula of  corner-stone  laying.  These  formal 
exercises  closed  with  the  trombones  play- 
ing the  long-metre  doxology.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  party  were  then  taken  to  the 
music  room,  which  had  been  beautifully 
decorated  with  palms  and  potted  plants  and 
a  public  reception  was  held.  After  the  re- 
ception to  the  general  public,  the  patrons, 
pupils,  trustees  and  faculty  together  widi 
other  official  guests,  were  received  and 
served  with  Moravian  cake  and  coffee 

Rev.  Mr.  Kreider,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, called  upon  those  present  for  "a 
word  in  passing,"  and  short  addresses  were 
made  by  President  John  S.  Stahr,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Sen- 
ator Milton  Heidelbaugh,  City  Supt  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Hon.  Daniel  Ancona,  of  Reading, 
A.  F.  Hostetter,  Esq.,  and  Mayor  McCas- 
key.  The  latter  spoke  of  Prof.  John  Beck, 
who  had  made  the  Boys'  School  of  Lititz 
famous  for  a  half-century,  whom  he  re- 
called distinctly,  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Kreider,  one  of  his  old  boys  in  the  Lan- 
caster High  School,  upon  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  as  principal 
of  this  well-known  school  now  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  its  honor- 
able history.  Governor  Stuart  closed  this 
informal  meeting  with  an  address  of  a  few 
minutes,  both  eloquent  and  earnest  This 
fine  old  boarding  school  for  girls  only  is 
renewing  the  vigor  of  its  youth. 


OUR  STATE  COLLEGE. 


THE  dedication  of  the  new  agricultural 
buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  November  22,  was  an  event  in  the 
history  of  that  growing  institution.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  were  present  to  witness  the 
exercises  which  were  held  in  the  new  audi- 
torium. Colonel  A.  Woodward  presided 
and  Governor  Stuart  made  the  address  in 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  he  presented 
to  the  college  the  new  agricultural  and 
dairy  buildings  just  completed  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  said : 

"  The  industries  of  Pennsylvania  are  so 
numerous  and  many  of  them  so  large  that 
agriculture  seems  to  be  somewhat  over- 
shadowed. Pennsylvania  may  well  boast 
of  her  coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  machine  shops,  textile  mills  and  her 
hundreds  of  lesser  industries.  Some  of 
these  are  of  such  large  proportions  as  com- 
pared with  similar  industries  in  other 
States  that  they  have  given  Pennsylvania  a 
preeminent  position  in  many  fields  of  mano- 
facture  and  commerce.     On   this   account 
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agriculture  does  not,  in  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
pear to  bear  the  same  commanding  rela- 
tion to  other  industries  as  in  some  other 
States.  But  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  both  intrinsically  and  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  other  States,  the  agricul- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  is  and  has  been  a 
most  important  factor  in  her  development. 

"  In  the  matter  of  field  crops,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  first  in  the  production  of  rye,  of 
which  cereal  one-fifth  of  the  total  production 
of  the  United  States  is  grown  in  this  State. 
Pennsylvania  raised  in  1906  nearly  30,000,- 
000  of  bushels  of  wheat ;  as  much  as  Michi- 
g^an,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  combined.  The 
oats  crop  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  more 
than  30,000,000  bushels  in  1906  and  was  of 
gpreater  amount  and  value  than  the  oats 
crop  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  second  among  the  States  in 
the  production  of  buckwheat;  third  in  the 
production  of  potatoes;  and  second  in  the 
value  of  its  hay  crop,  which  is  1906  was 
more  than  $53,000,000. 

"  The  total  value  of  Pennsylvania  farm 
property,  representing  an  investment  of 
more  than  one  billion  dollars,  entitled  us 
to  the  fifth  rank  in  agriculture  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  at  the  last  census,  and 
this  property  is  now  worth  many  millions 
more.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  farm 
products,  Pennsylvania  is  ranked  seventh 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  State 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  high  value  of  its 
dairy  products,  being  surpassed  in  this  re- 
spect by  but  one  other  State. 

"  The  leading  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States,  as  gauged  by  the  value  of 
the  products  of  its  farms,  is  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
of  this  county  exceeding  $10,000,000  each 
year.  There  are  but  thirty-four  counties 
in  the  United  States  which  produce  more 
than  $5,000,000  per  annum  in  farm  products 
and  of  these  thirty-four  counties  more  than 
one-sixth  —  Berks,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Montgomery  and  York — are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  must  not  only  hope  to  maintain 
this  supremacy  in  agriculture,  but  we  must 
strive  and  work  and  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  and  broaden  our  al- 
ready proud  position. 

"  The  permanent  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try must  find  its  chief  foundation  in  the 
soil;  all  other  sources  of  wealth  depend 
upon  this  foundation,  or  are  limited  and 
temporary.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  public  welfare  that  the  resources  of  the 
commonwealth  shall  be  so  conserved  and 
utilized  as  to  yield  benefits  not  only  large 
in  amount  but  also  permanent  in  value." 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  the  address  of 
acceptance    of    the    buildings.      Following 


General  Beaver's  speech,  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station,  and  William  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Agriculture. 


BEST   AGE   FOR   STUDY. 


IN  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember the  question  of  the  best  age  at 
which  to  enter  college  is  discussed  enter- 
tainingly by  Prof.  C.  S.  Minot,  who  con- 
cludes that  to  postpone  the  period  of 
entrance  into  college  is  a  mistake.  The 
decline  of  the  power  of  learning  is  rapid, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  as 
much  use  of  the  early  years  as  possible. 

In  the  first  five  months  the  baby  lays  the 
foundations  of  knowledge.  In  the  seven 
months  following  he  is  engaged  in  original 
research — constant,  untiring,  amazing — ^try- 
ing to  find  out  something  about  himself  and 
his  environment.  He  is  getting  the  funda- 
mental concept.  "  When  six  months  old 
the  baby  already  has  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect  and  begins  to  appreciate  die  value  of 
human  intercourse.  It  has  discovered  the 
material  universe  in  which  it  lives,  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  the  nature  of  space,  cause 
and  effect,  its  own  existence,  its  ego  and  its 
relationship  with  other  individuals  of  its 
own  species.  By  eight  months  baby  is  upon 
the  full  career  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion. Everything  with  which  the  baby 
comes  in  contact  interests  him.  He  looks 
at  it,  he  seizes  hold  of  it,  tries  to  pull  it  to 
pieces,  studies  its  texture,  its  tensile 
strength  and  every  other  quality  it  posses- 
ses. He  applies  his  tongue  to  it,  putting 
it  in  his  mouth  to  find  out  if  it  has  any 
taste.  In  doing  this,  hour  after  hour,  with 
unceasing  zeal,  never  interrupted  diligence, 
he  rapidly  gets  acquainted  with  the  world 
in  which  he  is  placed.  How  wonderful  it 
all  is !  Is  any  one  of  us  capable  of  begin- 
ning at  the  moment  we  wake  to  carry  on  a 
new  line  of  thought,  a  new  series  of  studies, 
and  to  keep  it  up  in  full  swing,  with  un- 
abated pace,  all  day  long  till  we  drop 
asleep?    Every  baby  does  that  every  day." 

But  with  increasing  age  the  power  of 
acquisition  declines.  The  youth  still  learns 
rapidly,  but  the  man  of  twenty  is  slower, 
and  the  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  gets  new  ideas 
with  comparative  difficulty.  When  once 
the  mind  acquires  its  development  it  retains 
that  development  in  the  adult  a  long  time, 
but  fatigue  follows  quickly  upon  efforts  to 
do  something  new  and  unaccustomed.  "  I 
believe,"  says  Professor  Minot,  "that  this 
principle  of  psychological  development,  par- 
alelling  the  career  of  physical  development. 
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needs  to  be  more  considered  in  arranging 
our  educational  plans.  For  if  it  be  true 
that  the  decline  in  the  power  of  learning  is 
most  rapid  at  first  it  is  evident  that  we 
want  to  make  as  much  use  of  the  early 
years  as  possible."  To  postpone  entrance 
•into  college  till  the  boy  has  become  a  man 
is  therefore  a  serious  mistake.  "  It  would 
be  better  to  have  the  yoimg  man  get  into 
college  earlier,  graduate  earlier,  get  into 
practical  life  or  into  the  professional  schools 
earlier,  while  the  power  of  learning  is 
greater." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Osier's  view  that  the 
man  of  forty  is  seldom  the  productive  man, 
our  Professor  thinks  that  "  Dr.  Osier  prob- 
ably took  a  far  too  amiable  view  of  man- 
kind and  that  in  reality  the  period  when  the 
learning  power  is  nearly  obliterated  is 
reached  in  most  individuals  very  much 
earlier.  Men  are  not  alike.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  men  lose  the  power  of  learning, 
doubtless  some  more  and  some  less,  we  will 
say,  at  twenty-five  years.  Few  men  after 
twenty-five  are  able  to  learn  much.  They 
become  day  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks  of 
a  mechanical  order.  Others  probably  can 
go  on  somewhat  longer  and  obtain  higher 
positions;  and  there  are  men  who,  with  ex- 
treme variations  in  endowment,  preserve 
the  power  of  active  and  original  thought  far 
on  into  life.  These,  of  course,  are  the  ex- 
ceptional men,  the  great  men." 


BETSY  ROSS   FLAG  HOUSE. 


THE  Betsy  Ross  house,  239  Arch  Street, 
where  the  first  American  flag  was 
made  by  the  patriotic  young  widow  at  the 
request  of  General  Washington,  has  been 
offered  as  a  gift  to  the  city,  and  Mayor 
Reyburn  has  accepted  it  conditionally  on 
the    formal   acceptance   by   City   Councils. 

The  tender  of  the  property  was  made  by 
the  directors  of  the  American  Flag  House 
and  Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Association.  At 
that  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
make  the  offer  and,  if  accepted,  to  deed 
the  property  to  the  city.  Accompanying 
the  tender  was  the  form  of  an  ordinance 
which  the  association  wishes  Councils  to 
adopt.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"  That  the  '  Old  Flag  House,'  a  stone  and 
brick  dwelling,  two-story,  with  dormer  win- 
dow, being  known  as  No.  239  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which  the  first  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  made  in  1776 
by  Betsy  Ross,  gratuitously  tendered  by  a 
resolution  of  the  American  Flag  House  and 
Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Association,  repre- 
senting a  uniform  membership  from  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
and   many   foreign   countries  of   1,046,270, 


irrespective  of  creed,  color,  condition,  sect 
or  age,  be  accepted  in  perpetuity  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved  upon  its  present 
historic  site. 

"That  the  said  'Old  Flag  House'  be 
maintained  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  kept  open  for  visitors,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  may  designate,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Councils  may 
prescribe. 

"That  the  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  care- 
taker of  the  said  house,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  keep  the  house  open  to  the  public 
and  in  proper  order." 

The  house  was  purchased  with  contribu- 
tions in  small  sums  from  visitors  to  die 
house  and  the  contributors  came  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  is  president  of  the 
Association;  Dr.  Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  presi- 
dent of  Girard  College,  vice-president; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary; and  George  Clinton  Batcheller.  of 
New  York,  treasurer.  All  the  old  officers 
and  directors  were  reelected. 


CHILD  LABOR. 


IN  his  annual  message  to.  Congress  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  takes  official  notice  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  women  and 
children,  and  if,  perhaps,  he  does  not  plead 
for  them  as  strenuously  as  he  does  for  battle- 
ships, nor  yet  with  the  fervor  that  he  has 
accustomed  the  country  to  look  for  in  bis 
official  utterances  when  advocating  meas- 
ures which  he  has  most  at  heart,  he  does  adc 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  children  are  working, 
and  for  the  enactment  of  model  protective 
laws  for  working  women  and  children  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories. Moreover,  he  indicates  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  an  official  awakening 
looking  to  future  Federal  interest  in  the 
question.  This  portion  of  a  message  of 
some  25,000  words,  which  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  more  than  1,000,000  souls,  might 
well  be  overlooked  by  the  indifferent  reader, 
for  it  is  presented  in  about  175  words. 
Yet  those  words,  few  as  they  may  be,  seem 
of  enormous  importance  to  those  inter- 
ested, for  they  recognize  the  existence  in 
this  country  of  working  women  and  chil- 
dren as  individuals  whose  interests,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Executive,  may  prop- 
erly claim  the  attention  of  Congress.  The 
President  takes  a  step  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  seems  to  have  considered. 

All  official  statistics  with  regard  to  work- 
ing  women    and    children    in    the    United 
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States,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  are 
already  seven  years  old.  In  1900,  however, 
there  were  4,033,630  women  wage-earners 
and  1,750,170  laboring  children,  not  count- 
ing Alaska  and  the  islands.  If  the  rate 
of  increase  has  since  been  the  same  as  it 
was  between  1880  and  1900,  when  the  num- 
ber of  women  wage-earners  doubled,  the 
above  figures  must  now  represent  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  The  sum  total  of 
children  under  the  age  of  15  years  in  the 
United  States  at  the  date  of  the  last  census 
was  9,613,252,  so  that  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  juvenile  population  was  at  work.  To 
be  sure,  about  two-thirds  of  these  working 
children  were  on  farms,  laboring  under 
what  may  be  regarded  as  favorable  condi- 
tions, but  one-third,  or  688,207  children — 
that  is,  409,721  boys  and  278,486  girls — 
were  variously  employed  in  more  or  less 
unfavorable  or  confined  occupations,  as  fol- 
lows: In  various  kinds  of  manufacture, 
190,944;  office  and  messenger  service,  6y,' 
677;  service,  138,065;  mining,  24,209;  tm- 
specified  labor,  128,617;  miscellaneous, 
104,081;  laundry  work,  7,011;  draymen, 
11,566. 

Of  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  United 
States  in  1900 — 1.  e,,  29,073,233 — ^it  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  about  6  per  cent,  were 
children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  24,105  were  working  in 
mines  or  quarries,  14,515  of  whom  were 
in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  total 
of  boys  at  work  in  our  State  is  89,195,  we 
have  one  boy  in  six  so  employed  in  this 
State,  as  against  one  in  13  in  Colorado, 
which  comes  next  to  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
in  50  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Such   figures,    which    represent   a   large 


proportion  of  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow, are  well  worth  considering.  More 
than  one-fourth  (186,264)  of  the  above 
juvenile  toilers  to-day  are  below  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  those  who  work  in  fac- 
tories, and  even  in  certain  other  occupa- 
tions, may  be  called  upon,  unless  protected, 
to  work  at  night  or  to  perform  other  more 
or  less  injurious  duties.  All  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  child-raising  must  realize 
that  any  serious  proportion  of  the  children 
reared  under  such  conditions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  into  healthful  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  that  many  of  the 
688,207  children  so  dealt  with  will  not  have 
the  best  physique  and  most  vigorous  health 
to  transmit  to  their  progeny.  Those  who 
fear  race  suicide  and  deterioration  had  bet- 
ter take  to  heart  the  precarious  conditions 
under  which  existing  immature  humanity 
is  launched  upon  the  stormy  seas  of  indus- 
trial and  business  life  to  take  its  physical 
and  moral  chances  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

But  setting  aside  all  remote  possible  re- 
sults, such  conditions  are  barbarous.  No 
consideration  of  material  betterment  for 
the  family  of  the  working  child,  any  more 
than  considerations  of  commercial  greed  on 
the  part  of  the  industrial  who  exploits  the 
parents'  ignorance,  can  warrant  the  sacri- 
fice of  these  children.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  child  labor,  the  mills  of  this  country 
bring  to  mind  the  hollow  brazen  Moloch  of 
that  other  commercial  race,  the  Phoenicians, 
into  whose  fiery  depths  benighted  parents 
of  antiquity  were  taught  to  thrust  their 
helpless  little  children  in  an  attempt,  by  the 
accursed  sacrifice,  to  draw  blessings  upon 
themselves  and  the  State. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  January,  1908. 

THE  men  who  will  serve  as  State  In- 
spectors of  High  Schools  are  Messrs. 
Charles  D.  Koch,  of  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Walter  S.  Hertzog,  of  California,  Pa., 
State  Normal  School.  They  were  appointed 
December  14th,  and  will  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Koch  was  bom  at 
Clarkstown,  Lycoming  county.  Pa.,  in  the 
year  1870.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county,  in  the  Ly- 
coming County  Normal  Institute  at  Muncy, 
and  at  Bucknell  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1898  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.B.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  I 
of  Arts  in   1900   for  post-graduate  work.   I 


For  several  years  he  also  took  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  Columbia  University,  making  a 
specialty  of  secondary  education.  He 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Lycoming 
county,  was  principal  of  the  schools  at  Cur- 
wensville,  of  the  grammar  schools  at 
Liberty,  Tioga  county,  and  at  Williamsport, 
and  since  1902  has  been  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  of  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  achieved  a  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  supervision  of  high  school  work. 

During  the  summer  he  has  taught  sci- 
ence and  modern  languages  at  the  Ly- 
coming County  Normal  Institute.  His 
studies  in  the  domain  of  secondary  educa- 
tion fit  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the 
position  of  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hertzog  was  born  in 
California,    Washington    county,    Pa.,    in 
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1874.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Normal  School,  where  his 
father  has  been  a  teacher  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of 
'91  and  became  principal  of  the  West  Belle 
Vernon  schools,  which  position  he  held  for 
two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  '93  he  entered  Hiram 
College  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1897,  taking 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was 
then  chosen  a  training  teacher  in  the  Nor- 
mal in  his  own  town,  but  soon  resigned  to 
become  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  In  1898  he  married  Miss 
Madge  Way,  a  school  friend  in  Ohio.  After 
four  years  at  Beaver  Falls  he  and  his  wife 
spent  a  year  abroad  in  travel  and  study.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
Germany.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Science  in  Bethany  Col- 
lege. After  a  year's  service  here  he  came 
back  to  the  Normal  School  at  California. 
For  three  years  he  was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  and  then  changed  to 
the  department  of  science.  He  now  resigns 
after  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  work,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  High  School  Inspectors. 
While  at  Beaver  Falls  he  did  a  year's  non- 
resident work  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Hiram  College  in 
1900. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 


Office  of  Attorney  General, 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  17,  1907. 
Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  letter  of  the  12th 
inst.,  in  which  you  call  my  attention  to  the 
item  in  the  General  Appropriation  Act  of 
1907,  P.  L.  759,  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of 
high  school  inspectors,  and  asking  my  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  you  may  appoint 
two  additional  assistants  in  your  depart- 
ment to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  high  school  inspectors.  I  note  that  you 
state  there  is  great  need  of  such  assistants 
for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

The  said  item  in  the  General  Appropria- 
tion Act,  P.  L.  759,  is  as  follows :  "  For 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  high  school  inspectors,  two  years,  the 
sum  of  Twelve  Thousand  ($12,000)  Dol- 
lars or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Commonwealth  ex.  rel.  vs,  Gregg  et  al, 
161,  Pa.,  582,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Mitchell,  ruled  that  an  item  in  the  General 
Appropriation  Act  of  1893,  appropriating 
a  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a 


clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotarics  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  sufficient  authority 
for  the  employment  of  such  clerk,  and  tli 
payment  of  his  salary.  In  discussing  this 
question  the  Court  said : 

"  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  consti- 
tution meant  to  compel  the  Legislature  even 
to  supervise  all  the  details  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  properly  the  function  of  ibe 
executive  and  judicial  branches.  What 
work  there  is  to  be  done,  and  what  clerical 
force  is  requisite  to  do  it,  is  a  question  of 
detail  as  to  which  much  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  head  of  each  department  It 
is  clearly  the  legislative  province  to  keep 
a  general  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  funds,  but  this  it  does  so  long 
as  no  money  is  paid  out  without  a  preyioas 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  While  it 
thus  holds  the  purse  strings  it  controls  the 
whole  subject  as  completely  as  its  proper 
functions  under  the  constitution  demanA 
In  passing  general  appropriation  bills  the 
constitution  limits  them  to  the  'ordinary 
expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  departments,'  and  some  other  cnn- 
merated  matter,  and  every  valid  appropria- 
tion in  this  form  must  appear  to  be  reason- 
ably within   the   description   of   'ordinary 

oenses/  but  it  would  be  sticking  in  the 
bark  to  require  a  separate  bill  to  be  passed 
every  time  an  additional  clerk  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  public  department.  In  regard 
to  the  particular  item  under  consideration, 
it  appears  to  be  intended  to  pay  for  part  of 
the  regular  and  ordinary  work  of  the  offices 
named,  and  therefore  to  be  for  their  ordi- 
nary expenses." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854 
you  are  authorized  to  employ  clerks  in  your 
department  to  assist  you  in  the  performance 
of  your  duties.  The  inspection  of  hi^ 
schools  is  one  of  such  duties,  and  you  are 
therefore  authorized  to  employ  such  clerks 
as  you  may  deem  reasonably  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  provided  the  Legislature  has 
made  the  necessary  appropriation  to  pay 
them.  In  this  instance  the  Legislature  has 
made  the  requisite  appropriation.  The 
only  language  in  the  appropriation  that 
suggests  a  doubt  is  that  the  money  is 
appropriated  to  pay  "  High  School  In- 
spectors." This  language,  under  the  opn- 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cited  above, 
I  think  is  fully  complied  with  by  your  ap- 
pointing such  clerks  as  you  may  deem 
necessary  to  render  you  the  requisite  as- 
sistance, and  assign  them  to  the  work  of 
high  school  inspection  and  pay  them  their 
salaries  and  expenses  out  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  snch 
purpose.         Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed.)  M.  Hampton  Todd, 

Attorney  General. 
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ITEMS    FROM    REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Robesonia,  Pine  Iron  Works  and 
Strausstown.  The  principal  instructors  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  W.  W.  Dcatrick,  Prof. 
James  S.  Grim  and  the  County  Superintendent 

Cambria. — Supt  Jones :  The  county  institute 
was  held  during  the  month.  The  attendance 
was  good,  the  interest  well  maintained,  and 
the  instruction  practical  and  inspiring. 

Cameron. — Supt  Collins:  The  forty-first 
annual  county  institute  was  held  in  Emporium, 
October  21-25.  The  principal  instructors  were 
Dr.  S.  D.  Fest,  Dr.  S.  C  Schmucker,  and 
Prof.  Harry  F.  Stauffer.  It  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful institute. 

Centre. — Supt  Etters:  Our  county  institute 
was  pronounced  by  teachers,  directors  and 
patrons  one  of  the  best  in  our  history.  The 
instructors  were  Drs.  N.  C.  SchaeflFer,  J.  C. 
Willis,  Chas.  C,  Miller  and  C  H.  Gardinier. 
The  School  Directors'  Association  held  its 
annual  meetinflf  November  20-21.  It  was  more 
largely  attended  than  ever  before. 

Chester. — Supt  Moore:  Third-grade  town- 
ship high  schools  have  been  established  in 
Londongrove,  East  Nantineal  and  Valley  town- 
ships. The  East  Nantineal  high  school  is  es- 
pecially strong— twenty-four  pupils  in  regular 
attendance  since  the  opening.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  schools  have  been  visited. 
During  the  first  week  in  November  our  annual 
institute  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
new  West  Chester  high  school.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  best  held  in  many  years. 

Clinton. — Supt  McCloskey:  The  attend- 
ance throughout  the  county  for  the  month  of 
November  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
month.  The  people  of  the  rural  districts  are 
accepting  vaccination  as  a  condition  for  enter- 
ing school. 

Forest. — Supt  Morrison:  The  Tionesta  W. 
C.  T.  U.  conducted  public  exercises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  borough  schools  and  presented  a 
picture  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  to  each 
room.  Miss  Edna  Agnew,  teacher  of  River 
Hill  school  in  Harmony  township,  has  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health  and  goes  to  Colorado. 
County  Home  school.  Hickory  township,  has 
been  discontinued  for  lack  of  pupils,  and 
another  has  been  opened.  Miss  Clara  Wolfe, 
teacher  of  Tionesta  township,  held  a  social 
and  has  purchased  a  first-class  twelve-inch 
globe,  teacher's  desk  and  chair  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Greene — Supt  Stewart:  Sixteen  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  the  county  during  this 
month.  We  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
four  of  these  meetings.  They  were  well  at- 
tended by  both  teadiers  and  patrons.  The 
township  high  school  and  local  supervision 
seem  to  be  the  leading  questions  in  these  meet- 
ings. The  teachers  have  agreed  to  hold  at 
least  four  institutes  in  each  township  and  in 
several  districts  they  will  hold  seven.  The 
work  of  the  schools  visited  this  month  is  very 
good. 

Huntingdon. — Supt  Dell:  Excellent  local 
institutes  were  held  in  Henderson,  Tell  and 
West   districts.    At   Mooresville   we   held   an 


evening  meeting  only.  The  house  was  packed 
to  overflowing  and  enthusiastic  interest  was 
manifested.  At  Blair's  Mills  we  met  an  au- 
dience of  450  persons,  who  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  exercises  which  were  prolonged  to 
II  p.  m.    Our  schools  are  doing  well. 

Juniata. — Supt  Klinger:  The  leading  event 
of  the  month  was  the  teachers'  institute.  All 
the  IIS  teachers  were  present — ^the  best  record 
known  in  the  history  of  our  institutes.  Our 
instructors  were  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Kelly,  Prof.  Geo.  Little  and  Deputy  Super- 
intendent R.  B.  Teitrick.  Our  evenings  were 
filled  by  Messrs.  Snape,  Alden,  Grant  and  the 
Scotch  Singers.  Unusual  interest  was  mani- 
fested and  the  institute  passes  into  history  as 
the  best — ^no  weak  number  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram. The  directors  met  on  Monday  of  the 
same  week  and  were  addresssed  by  Drs.  Miller 
and  Kelly. 

Lackawanna. — Supt  Taylor:  During  this 
month  I  visited  fifty-two  schools  in  ten  dis- 
tricts and  found  all  but  three  in  ^ood  condi- 
tion. Two  of  these,  one  in  Covington  and 
one  in  Roaring  Brook,  have  poor  attendance; 
the  third  is  weak  in  government.  Dahon  bor- 
ough has  added  a  teacher  to  its  corps  this 
year  and  now  employs  five  teachers.  The 
Dalton  high  school  is  attended  by  about  forty 
pupils  from  neighboring  districts.  Moscow 
high  school  also  has  a  number  of  students 
from  outside  districts.  The  tendency  to  send 
children  from  rural  districts  to  neighboring 
township  and  borough  high  schools  is  grow- 
ing and  in  some  large  rural  districts  almost 
as  much  money  is  paid  for  tuition  as  would 
be  required  to  employ  a  higfh-school  principal. 
The  effect  of  the  law  requiring  school  boards 
to  pay  tuition  in  neighboring  high  schools  will 
be  to  lead  districts  to  erect  high  schools  of 
their  own.  The  almost  total  loss  of  the  old 
buildings  added  to  the  high  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  new  ones  will  prohibit  many  from 
building  township  high  schools.  We  are  hop- 
ing that  our  next  legislature  will  appreciate 
the  difficulties  under  which  these  sparsely  set- 
tled rural  districts  labor,  and  will  grant  a 
special  appropriation  to  those  districts  that 
desire  to  change  from  the  old  district  school 
system  to  the  consolidated  system  with  a  town- 
ship high  school.  During  this  month  the  an- 
nual farmers*  institutes  were  held  in  this 
county  at  five  different  points,  thus  covering 
nearly  all  the  a^icultural  region.  Farmers' 
institutes  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
county.  They  are  educational  and  of  great 
practical  value.  I  attended  the  session  of  the 
farmers'  institute  at  Fleetville,  and  spoke  on 
"The  Relation  of  Education  to  Farming  and 
Farm  Life."  The  second  monthly  meeting  of 
our  Teachers'  Training  Class  was  held  No- 
vember 23,  in  my  office,  and  was  attended  by 
about  thirty  teachers,  some  of  whom  came 
more  than  twenty  miles.  Members  of  this 
class  are  pursuing  three  lines  of  work:  first, 
a  review  of  common  branches,  including  civil 
government,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  second, 
the  teachers'  reading  course,  including  Seeley's 
School  Management,  Bigelow's  Spirit  of  Na- 
ture Study  and  the  poet  Whittier,  with  special 
study  of  Snow  Bound ;  and  third,  the  academic 
branches  of  physical  geography  and  rhetoric. 
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Teachers*  reading  circles  with  monthly  meet- 
ings have  been  organized  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  county  to  follow  the  teachers*  reading 
course.  Very  effective  work  is  done  in  several 
districts,  especially  in  the  Circle  including  the 
teachers  of  Vandling  borough  and  Fell  and 
Carbondale  townships.  South  Abington  dis- 
trict opened  its  schools  again  in  the  new  ten- 
room  high  school  building  on  Monday,  No- 
vember i8.  This  building  was  erected  to  re- 
place an  eight-room  house  destroyed  by  fire 
March  29.  A  combination  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances has  made  the  task  of  securing  and 
erecting  this  building  unusually  difficult,  and 
the  members  of  the  school  board  deserve 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  met 
and  solved  the  various  difficulties  as  they 
arose.  As  the  old  building  was  insured  for 
only  a  part  of  its  value,  and  as  the  district  was 
already  in  debt,  a  vote  of  the  people  had  to  be 
taken  to  borrow  money  to  build.  Later,  when 
the  building  was  in  course  of  erection,  a  threat- 
ened injunction  caused  loss  of  time.  And 
finally,  when  it  was  ready  for  use,  the  firm 
that  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  seats  failed  to 
keep  its  contract,  and  school  was  opened  with 
furniture  made  by  the  carpenters  out  of  ordi- 
nary hemlock  boards,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.  But  suitable  furniture  has  since 
been  secured  and  the  school  is  now  in  fair 
condition  and  steadily  improving. 

McKean.— Supt.  Bayle:  We  have  a  plan  in 
this  county  of  keeping  monthly  and  examina- 
tion marks  in  the  regular  report  book.  It 
saves  much  confusion  and  is  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  require 
this  of  all  teachers  and  to  have  the  report 
books  printed  in  more  convenient  form  for 
such  records? 

Mifflin.— Supt.  Wills:  The  Illinois  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted  as  the  uniform 
course  of  the  county.  We  have  five  more 
teachers  this  term  than  last.  Assistant  teach- 
ers have  been  put  into  the  township  high 
schools  of  Brown,  Derry  and  Armagh.  The 
county  institute  was  held  November  25-29. 
We  had  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors  and 
our  teachers  and  the  public  pronounced  it  one 
of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  Lewistown. 
We  had  four  evening  entertainments.  The 
attendance  was  better  than  ever  before. 

MoNROR — Supt.  Koehler :  Our  annual  county 
institute  proved  a  feast  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration. All  but  one  of  our  teachers  were 
enrolled;  the  one  absence  was  due  to  sickness. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
county  attended  the  day  sessions,  many  of 
them  also  remaining  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. Our  instructors  gave  excellent  service 
throughout  the  week. 

Northampton. — Supt  Grim:  The  Directors' 
Association  met  at  South  Bethlehem,  Novem- 
ber 29.  More  than  200  interested  directors 
were  present.  Some  definite  steps  were  taken 
which  will  aid  in  improving  our  rural  schools. 
All  the  speakers  were  present  and  responded 
with  well  prepared  addresses  that  fell  upon 
willing  ears.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  notice 
the  introduction  of  single  desks  into  our  new 
rural  school  houses.  Many  signs  of  healthy 
growth  are  manifest.  Some  of  our  teachers 
manifest  new  life  since  the  salaries  have  been 


raised  and  the  annual  certificate  of  proficiency 
is  required. 

Perry. — Supt  Willard:  A  very  interestmg 
local  institute  was  held  at  Newport  by  the 
teachers  of  Newport,  Oliver,  Juniata,  Howe 
and  Miller  townships.  Important  educatkmal 
subjects  were  discussed  by  the  local  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon a  larj^  audience  was  addressed  by  Supt 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  and  Dr.  Gsckt 
Klinger,  of  Gettysburg. 

Pike.— Supt  Westbrook:  The  Directors' As- 
sociation convened  at  Milford,  November  i 
and  2.  Supt  L.  £.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  was 
present  and  delivered  two  addresses  and  aa 
evening  lecture,  all  of  which  were  teeming 
with  practical  suggestions  and  helpful  advice. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  basis  for  the  distribo- 
tion  of  the  state  appropriation  should  he 
changed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  distribution  of 
a  portion  of  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  avenue 
monthly  cost  per  pupil.  A  very  succesCTl 
local  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Lada- 
waxen,  November  23.  The  majority  of  air 
teachers  are  making  every  effort  to  improve 
conditions  and  facilities.  A  number  have 
made  application  for  geographical  collectioos 
and  free  traveling  libraries,  while  others,  be- 
lieving that  the  efforts  to  establish  school 
libraries  will  contribute  more  toward  secaring 
the  cooperation  of  patrons  and  the  interest  of 
the  pupils,  prefer  that  their  school  shall  own 
its  library. 

Somerset.— Supt  Scibert:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  pronounced  by  all  a  complete  success. 
The  instructors  were  of  the  very  best.  The 
evening  ^  entertainments  were  first-class  and 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  Only  six  of  our 
teachers  were  absent  The  interest  manife^ed 
throughout  the  sessions  was  surely  all  that 
could  be  desired.  During  the  day  sessions  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  general  public  had  to  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

Susquehanna.— Supt  Steams:  Our  coonty 
institute  was  a  series  of  successful  meetings. 
including  that  of  the  Directors'  Assoctatioa, 
which  had  the  largest  attendance  in  its  his- 
tory— 113.  On  November  8^  the  circulating 
library  building  at  Montrose,  donated  to  the 
county  by  the  heirs  of  Miss  Qementine  Cope, 
was  appropriately  dedicated.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  about  $30,000;  as  much  more  has 
been  placed  in  trust  to  pay  current  expenses. 
When  fully  organized,  books  may  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  county  in  lots  of  fifty. 

Union.  —  Supt  Stapleton:  November  has 
been  a  very  busy  month.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  those  schools  in  which  unusual  weak- 
ness was  found;  by  this  means  we  have  had 
no  failures  for  some  years,  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  success  not  failure.  The  excellent 
work  of  our  teachers,  as  at  present  manifest 
must  result  in  a  good  showing  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  One  of  our  oldest  and  best  teach- 
ers, Mr.  John  H.  Wingert,  has  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  schoolroom  on  account  of  failing 
health. 

Warren.  —  Supt  Gunning:  The  annual 
county  institute  and  directors'  convention  were 
held  during  the  month.  Both  meetings  were 
largely  attended  and  were  more  than  usually 
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successful.  Three  hundred  teachers  were  en- 
rolled and  seventy-one  (71)  directors  were  at 
the  convention. 

Washington. — Supt.  Hall :  In  our  visitation 
of  the  schools  we  fuid  many  of  the  teachers 
justly  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  their 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  their  schools. 
The  rooms  are  neat  and  tidy,  the  classes  move 
with  precision,  and  the  recitations  are  a  de- 
light. Our  standard  has  advanced ;  some  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  consequence,  but  the 
schools  have  been  improved.  The  Round  Table 
met  in  the  Superintendent's  office  during  No- 
vember. It  was  a  profitable  meeting.  We 
have  set  apart  the  three  days  before  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  Parents'  Reception  days  in  the 
schools. 

Wayne.— Supt  Hower:  All  the  schools  thus 
far  visited  are  doing  good  work,  with  but  few 
exceptions.  The  increase  in  salary  is  felt  to 
be  a  g^eat  stimulus.  The  fall  meeting  of  the 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Pleasant  Mount,  October  ii-ia,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  papers  and  discussions  were 
unusually  meritorious.  Dr,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Friday  night  of  this 
meeting,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  jrear 
promises  to  be  one  of  educational  inspiration. 

York. — Supt  Stine:  There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement noticeable  in  many  of  our  schools. 
The  teachers  in  p^eneral  are  doing  good  work. 
With  few  exceptions  I  have  found  the  teachers 
faithfully  discharging  their  duties,  the  pupils 
studious,  orderly  and  progressive,  and  the 
rooms  clean  and  tidy.  Thirteen  educational 
meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  since  the  opening  of  school.  These 
meetings  were  well  attended  by  teachers.  The 
highest  number  of  teachers  at  any  one  meet- 
ing was  153.  A  good  degree  of  interest  was 
usually  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  present 
Nearly  every  district  has  been  holding  its 
monthly  meetings. 

Altoona,  —  Supt  Wightman:  The  school 
children  planted  loi  trees  in  Gospel  Hill  Park. 
From  800  to  1,000  citizens  attended  each  of 
the  educational  lectures  November  9,  15  and 
22.  An  important  round  table  conference  of 
superintendents  and  principals  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania was  held. 

Archbald. — Supt  Kelly:  Miss  Murphy,  who 
taught  a  primary  school  in  Ridge  district,  is 
now  assistant  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Bangor. — Supt  Gruver :  All  our  teachers  at- 
tended the  county  institute  at  Easton.  The 
instruction  given  was  of  a  high  grade  and  the 
meeting  throughout  was  one  of  the  best  we 
have  known. 

CoATESviLLEL — Supt  Gordon :  The  attendance 
throughout  the  entire  month  was  excellent,  the 
average  for  all  of  the  schools  being  95  per 
cent  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of 
the  month  was  the  equipment  and  occupancy 
of  our  new  school  building  on  West  Quarry 
Street  This  is  a  three-story  brick  building, 
containing  six  commodious  and  well-lighted 
rooms,  all  of  which  are  thoroughly  heated  and 
ventilated  by  a  modem  system  of  warm-air 
heating  and  ventilating.  On  the  morning  of 
December  2d  the  children  assembled  in  their 
new  quarters  for  the  first  time  and  the  build- 
ing was  formally  occupied  for  school  purposes, 


every  room  being  well  filled.  These  new 
schools  will  cover  the  first  six  years  of  our 
course  and  will  thus  afford  the  children  of 
this  section  of  our  town  much  better  opportu- 
nities than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have 
under  the  old  conditions. 

Danvillel — Supt  Gordy:  Several  sets  of 
supplementary  readers  have  been  purchased 
for  the  grades;  also  five  wall  maps,  globe 
series.  Eight  volumes  of  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents  from  1789  to  1897  were  pre- 
sented to  the  English  department  by  Dr. 
Cam.  Shultz.  The  school  grounds  have  been 
made  dry,  pleasant  and  attractive. 

Frankun.— Supt  Lord:  A  room  in  the 
high  school  has  been  nicely  furnished  for  a 
library  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  books 
added  to  our  collection.  A  librarian  has  been 
put  in  charge.  An  assistant  in  English  and 
Latin,  and  a  teacher  of  elocution  have  been 
added  to  the  high  school  faculty. 

Harrisburg.  —  Supt  Downes:  Plans  have 
been  invited  for  still  another  eight-room  build- 
ing,— this  to  be  located  in  the  first  ward  to 
take  the  place  of  our  present  dilapidated  struc- 
ture in  that  section.  This  makes  two  new 
buildings  simultaneous^  under  way. 

MoNESSEN.— Supt  Himelick:  We  have  had 
an  exceptionally  good  month.  All  the  teach- 
ers are  working  well.  The  attendance  has 
been  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  teachers  are  trying  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  non-essentials  in  school  work.  I  believe 
that  much  good  will  come  from  our  efforts. 

Old  Forge. — Supt  Coyne:  Enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  directors  and  teachers  never  ran 
higher  than  during  the  past  two  months.  A 
beautiful  four-room  building  will  be  opened 
January  ist,  to  accommodate  200  pupils.  This 
will  relieve  the  present  congestion.  The  nu- 
merous playhouses  of  Scranton,  the  euchres, 
drawings,  bazaars,  fairs,  dramas,  cantatas  and 
other  less  reputable  performances,  conducted 
by  churches,  Sunday  schools  and  fire  compa- 
nies, have  more  than  decimated  our  night 
schools.  "High  finance"  is  the  aim, illiteracy 
and  degeneracy  too  often  the  result. 

Taylor. — Supt.  Lloyd:  Miss  Lyda  Houser 
h«s  been  engaged  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our 
schools.  Miss  Houser  is  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  a  cultured  young  lady.  Besides 
being  a  good  vocalist  she  is  a  violinist  of 
more  than  local  fame.  The  board  made  no 
mistake  in  employing  her. 

Washington.  —  Supt  Krichbaum :  About 
$joo  worth  of  apparatus  has  been  added  to 
our  high  school  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, including  three  new  B.  &  L.  micro- 
scopes and  a  fine  imported  precision  balance 
and  weights.  Also  a  six-foot  cast  of  Nike 
("Victory")  of  Samothrace  from  Caproni, 
Boston ;  a  Mona  Lisa  of  Da  Vinci,  a  Jeremiah 
of  Michael  Angelo,  a  Corot  and  a  Botticelli,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $300.  Also  a  new  International 
Encyclopedia  for  the  high  school  and  two 
Appleton's  Universal  Encyclopedias,  and  one 
Werner's  for  the  grades,  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty  dollars. 

Wilkes-Barre.— Supt  Coug^hlin:  The  even- 
ing school  at  present  maintained  is  a  fhanual 
training  school.  Other  night  schools  will  open 
later. 
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Care  of  the  Voice. — Mr.  Eichberg,  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  gives  the 
following  caution,  which  is  well  worth  heeding. 
He  says:  The  age  of  most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
high  schools  renders  extreme  caution  in  the  treat 
ment  of  their  voices  a  duly  and  a  sacred  obligation. 
The  common  belief  that  boys'  voices  alone  require 
especial  care  during  the  period  of  transition  has  led 
to  much  loss  of  voice  and  of  health.  Just  as  im- 
portant, if  less  striking,  changes  occur  in  the  nature 


and  '  timbre '  of  the  female  voice.  I  am  coDviDccd 
that  the  voice  of  a  girl  from  twelve  to  seventeea 
years  of  age  requires  all  the  more  careiiil  manage- 
ment from  the  very  fact  that,  not  suffering,  like  a 
boy,  from  an  almost  absolute  impossibility  to  sing. 
she  is  likely  to  over-exert  herself,  to  the  lasting  in- 
jury of  both  health  and  voice.  When  teach e;^  ire 
better  acquainted  with  these  physiological  faastbn 
will  understand  the  necessity  of  not  sacrificing  »dt 
young — such  temporarily  "  diseased  "  voices— io  tk 
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DO  THEY  THINK  OF  ME  AT  HOME? 

s 


,  E.  CARPBirm. 
2has.  W.  GLOvmt 
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Do  they  think  of  me  at  home. 
Do  they  think  of  me  at  eve? 
Do   they  think      of    how     I     loved 


Do  they  ev  -  er  think  of  me?  I  wks 
Of  the  songs  I  used  to  sing  ?  Is  the 
In      my    hap  -  py,      ear  -    ly   days  ?      Do     iJ*r]f 
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pr-f-fTtr!^^ 


ff  i",fi  -r; 


^=rtc 
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mm-i 


shared  their  ev-'ry  grief,        I    who  min-gled   in    their  glee?     Have  their  hearts  grown  coysn' 

harp        I  struck  untouch' d,  Does  a    stranger  wake   the  string?     Will   no  kind    for-giv-ing 

think     of    him  who  came,   But  could  nev  -  er   win  their  praise?      I     am  hap-  py     by    h& 


hrTfgi}.'J^fer'giF:"/ciF'g£p 
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strange  To  the  one  now  doom'd  to  roam, 
word  Come  a-cross  the  rag  -  ing  foam? 
side,     And  from  mine  he'll  nev  -  er    roam. 


I  would  give  the  world  to  know, — "Do  tii«? 
Shall  I  nev  -  er  cease  to  sigh, —  "  Do  thcr 
But    my  heart  will    sad  -  ly    ask,—  "  Do  rhey 


think    of  me    at   home  ?"    I  would  give  the  world  to  know,  "  Do  they  think  of  me    at  home 
think    of  me     at  home  ?"  Shall  I   nev  -  er  cease  to  sigh,    "  Do  they  think  of  me    at  hocfte  " 
think    of  me    at  home  ?"  But  my  heart  will  sad  -  ly  ask,     "  Do  they  think  of  me    at  hoin^  '' 


^^ 


g££ilg-Fnf  ^^i^^i 


f^ 


desire  of  exhibiting  and  showing  off  their  classes. 
Another  frightful  cause  of  injury  proceeds  from  the 
desire  of  many  female  pupils  always  to  sing  the 
highest  part— the  first  soprano.  It  is  with  them 
*M«/  Ozsar^atU  nuliusy  Periodical  examination 
of  the  pupils'  voices,  by  the  teacher,  has  seemed  to 
me  the  only  safe  course  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil. 
In  Jenny  Lind's  younger  days,  it  is  related  that 
she  applied  for  instructions  to  Garcia,  the  great 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in   Paris.     He  heard   her 


sing,  and  then  told  her  her  voice  was  gone,  ih*  ^^ 
must  not  sing  a  note  for  a  year,  and  return  n  i^ 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  in  the  meantim  im^ 
prove  her  health.  She  faithfully  complied  ^* 
these  directions,  and  came  back  to  Garcit  *i  "^ 
appointed  time.  Rest  at  a  critical  period,  hai  re- 
stored her  voice,  to  her  own  delight  and  a  tk 
gratification  of  her  master.  From  tliat  mom  ti 
grand  career  was  open  before  her,  which  ha*  i  i^ 
her  name  a  "household  word"  in  two  conlu  i& 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

REDWAY  AND  HINMAN 
TWO  BOOK  OR  FOUR  BOOK  EDITION 

Introductory  Geography  -  $0.60        School  Geography   -  $1»2S 
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||N  the  new  series  of  these  sterling  geographies  emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial, 
commercial,  and  political  geography,  with  just  enough  physiography  to  bring 
out  the  causal  relations. 

^  The  text  is  clear,  simple,  interesting,  and  explicit.  The  pictures  arc  dis- 
tinguished for  their  aptness  and  perfect  illustrative  character.  Two  sets  of  maps  arc 
provided,  one  for  reference  and  the  other  for  study,  the  latter  having  corresponding 
maps  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 

^  The  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY  develops  the  subject  in  accord- 
ance with  the  child's  comprehension,  each  lesson  paving  the  way  for  the  next  In 
the  treatment  of  the  United  States  the  physiographic,  historical,  political,  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions  are  taken  up  in  their  respective  order,  the  chief  industries 
and  the  localities  devoted  largely  to  each  receiving  more  than  usual  consideration. 
The  country  is  regarded  as  being  divided  into  five  industrial  sections. 

^  In  the  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  a  special  feature  is  the  presentation  of 
the  basal  principles  of  physical  and  general  geography  in  simple,  untechnical 
language,  arranged  in  numbered  paragraphs.  In  subsequent  pages  constant  reference 
is  made  to  these  principles,  but  in  each  case  accompanied  by  the  paragraph  number. 
This  greatly  simplifies  the  work,  and  makes  it  possible  to  take  up  the  formal  study 
of  these  introductory  lessons  after  the  remainder  of  the  book  has  been  completed 
With  a  view  to  enriching  the  course,  numerous  specific  references  are  given  to 
selected  geographical  reading. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THIRD   ANNUAL    MEETING,    AT    HARRISBURG. 


THE  first  session  of  the  High  School 
Department  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
room  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Thursday  evening,  De- 
cember 26,  1907.  The  meeting  which  was 
an  informal  one  for  round  table  discussion 
of  a  number  of  suggested  questions,  was 
called  to  order  by  President  J.  P.  Breid- 
inger,  at  8  o'clock.  He  introduced  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer  who  gave  a  brief  address 
of  welcome  to  Harrisburg  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  He  also 
announced  the  appointment  of  Professor 
W.  S.  Hertzoff,  of  California  (Pa.)  State 
Normal  School,  and  Professor  R.  D.  Koch, 
of  Philipsburg,  as  State  Inspectors  of  High 
Schools.  These  appointments  were  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  item  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill  to  pay  the  salary 
of  high  school  inspectors.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  given  an  opinion  that  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  ruled 
that  such  an  item  in  the  appropriations  is 
sufficient  authority,  it  is  within  the  general 
powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  make 
such  appointment. 

The  first  subject  called  was  "  High 
School  Literary  Societies."  Mr.  J.  D. 
Stark,  principal  of  Sharon,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion. He  does  not  consider  literary 
societies  a  necessity,  and  sometimes  they 
are  a  detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  especially  where  they  are  under 
full  control  of  pupils. 

Mr.  T.  J.  George,  principal  of  Carnegie, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  literary  societies,  espe- 
cially as  a  means  of  interesting  pupils  and 
patrons.  They  develop  the  best  in  the 
boy  or  girl,  and  have  a  tendency  to  help 


the  discipline  of  the  school.  Pupils  should 
not  be  allowed  entire  control  but  teachers 
should  see  that  preparation  is  made  and 
drill  the  pupils.  In  twelve  years  he  had  not 
had  a  single  case  of  non-preparation. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  hundred  people 
attend  these  society  meetings. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Ballard,  principal,  described  a 
novel  society  among  the  boys  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  high  school,  in  which  pupils  are 
elected  to  membership  which  is  limited, 
Miss  Thatcher,  the  teacher  of  English,  who 
acts  as  critic,  continued  the  description. 
She  finds  the  work  helpful  to  the  boys,  who 
take  criticism  kindly.  It  brings  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  closer  together. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Geist,  principal  of  Hazleton,  has 
one  meeting  of  the  literary  society  each 
month.  Sometimes  there  are  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  but  they  are  always  a  means 
of  great  good  in  teaching  pupils  to  make 
the  effort  to  do  creditable  work  in  discus- 
sions and  otherwise  upon  the  programme. 
They  should  always  be  under  supervision 
of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  principal,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  thinks  these  societies  are  doing  a 
useful  work.  Give  boys  and  girls  drill  in 
rhetoricals  and  parliamentary  practice. 
Give  the  pupils  entire  control  of  the  work, 
and  avoid  any  appearance  of  compulsion. 

Miss  Anna  Ankrom,  principal  of  Cora- 
opolis,  said  the  work  of  their  society  under 
student  control  has  been  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results,  and  that  the  girls  better  the 
boys. 

Dr.  Cheesmen  A.  Herrick,  of  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School,  described  the  literary 
societies   of  that  institution.      In  the  two 
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upper  classes  a  mock  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  maintained.  The  professor  of 
political  science  presides,  all  formalities  of 
legislation  are  carried  out,  and  many  inter- 
esting debates  occur.  Literary  societies 
under  student  control  are  maintained  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  a  critic 
teacher  bein|^  present  at  all  sessions. 

Mr.  Landis  Tanger,  principal,  Bedford, 
divides  the  school  into  four  sections,  par- 
ticipation compulsory,  and  requires  all 
candidates  for  office  to  be  familiar  with 
parliamentary  ruling  and  practice. 

The  problem  of  teaching  and  handling 
large  classes  was  next  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. Professor  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  Altoona, 
considers  large  classes  economic  waste,  for 
about  one-fourth  of  a  large  class  are  listless 
pupils  and  become  drones. 

Dr.  Herrick  said  their  classes  average 
forty  pupils.  In  large  classes  it  is  difficult 
to  control  attention.  There  are  always 
some  who  are  restless  and  may  be  obstreper- 
ous. The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  have 
each  pupil  recite  about  twice  a  week. 
Large  classes  should  not  be  permitted. 

Professor  J.  A.  Moyer,  of  the  Northeast 
Manual  Training  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, said  that  for  two  hundred  days  in  the 
vear,  five  hours  a  day,  he  has  classes  of 
forty-eigrht  boys  each.  If  the  rest  of  you 
have  large  classes,  I  must  be  teaching  a 
mob.  I  aim  to  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
recite  each  day,  or  each  pupil  three  times 
in  two  weeks.  Ninety-seven  of  my  pupils 
expect  to  enter  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  under  the  circumstances  I 
find  it  a  tremendous  problem  to  meet  its 
requirements. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Adams,  principal,  Millersburg, 
described  his  method  of  dividing  a  large 
class  into  groups,  treating  groups  as  indi- 
viduals. In  a  class  of  thirty-five  he  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  give  weak  pupils  proper 
drill  without  robbing  stronger  ones.  It  is 
more  easy  to  do  in  mathematics  than  in 
the  languages  or  in  science. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wallize,  principal,  Milton, 
gave  his  experience  in  handling  a  class  of 
sixty-seven. 

"  Commencement "  was  the  next  subject 
called:  Dr.  L.  S.  Shimmel,  of  Harrisbure, 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  orations  and  essays  by  graduates, 
calling  it  the  "  greatest  steal  going." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Steele,  principal,  Harrisburg, 
described  the  method  used  in  that  city, 
namely,  a  class-day  exercise  entirely  in 
hands  of  pupils,  followed  by  the  Commence- 
ment proper  with  five  orations  by  honor 
members  of  the  class,  with  an  address  by 
some  prominent  educator. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkes-Barre :  The 


faculty  selects  the  best  ten,  but  are  not  at 
liberty  to  say  who  have  best  mjirks. 

The  subject  of  Faculty  meetings  was  dis- 
cussed briefly  by  Principals  G.  D.  Robb. 
Altoona;  J.  D.  Geist,  Hazleton;  O.  C 
Bower,  McKeesport,  and '  G.  W.  Finch, 
Uniontown. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  High 
School  Inspector  Hertzog,  who  spoke 
briefly  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  the 
Public  expecting  too  much  of  the  grad- 
uate ? "  after  which  the  conference  ad- 
journed. 

FRIDAY    MORNING. 


AFTER  devotional  exercises  conducted 
by  Rev.  S.  B.  Evans,  pastor  of  Ridge 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  Harrisburg,  Dr. 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  High  School 
Supervision.  This  committee,  appointed 
two  years  ago  at  Williamsport,  was  com- 
posed of  Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  president 
of  Lafayette  Colleee;  Professor  R}'nears(Ki, 
director  of  high  schools,  Pittsburg;  J.  D. 
Stewart,  Altoona ;  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Her- 
rick and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

Dr.  Herrick  told  how  the  committee  had 
labored  to  get  the  last  Legislature  to  pass 
a  bill  allowing  the  State  Superintendent  to 
appoint  inspectors  for  the  schools,  and  how 
they  were  finally  given  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000  for  the  support  of  these  inspectors, 
but  no  power  to  have  them  appointed.  He 
then  told  how  the  Attorney-General  had 
handed  down  a  decision  authorizing  the 
superintendent  to  appoint  these  men,  as  it 
was  a  detail  with  which  the  State  Legisla- 
ture did  not  trouble  itself  and  came  under 
the  direction  of  tke  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. "So  finally,"  said  Mr.  Herrick, 
"  Dr.  Schaeflfer  has  appointed  the  two  in- 
spectors, W.  S.  Hertzog,  of  California 
State  Normal  School,  and  R.  D.  Koch,  of 
Philipsburg  High  School,  and  the  work  of 
this  committee  is  finished." 

It  was,  on  motion,  agreed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  serve  another  year  to  be  in 
position  to  advise  or  counsel  with  the  School 
Code  Commission. 

Professor  John  W.  Moyer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  the  following  paper  on  the 
"  Disciplinary  and  Economic  Value  of 
Bookkeeping." 

DISCIPLINARY      AND      ECONOMIC      VALUE     OF 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  students  of 
education,  and  business  men  are  asking  us 
two  questions: 

I.  As  compared  with  the  teaching  of 
other  subjects,  why  are  the  results  from 
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the  teaching  of  mathematics  so  disappoint- 
ing? 

2.  Is  there  not  a  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  time  spent  and  the  results  ob- 
tained  in   mathematical   teaching? 

As  concerns  the  former  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  mathe- 
matical teachers  and  students  of  education 
say  about  it ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  So 
far  as  the  business  man  is  concerned,  a 
recent  talk  with  two  of  them,  who  employ 
over  12,000  young  men  and  women  who  arc 
products  of  our  system  of  education,  gave 
me  their  point  of  view.  They  want  ac-  ' 
curacy  in  simple  mathematical  operations, 
neatness  of  work,  resourcefulness,  tact ;  and 
they  do  not  get  them.  They  must  there- 
fore train  these  young  men  and  women  in 
these  characteristics  and  habits  which  a 
good  course  in  any  of  our  higher  schools 
should  furnish. 

If  the  first  criticism  is  a  just  one,  so  is 
the  second.  We  spend  enough  time  on 
mathematics  in  any  of  our  high  schools  to 
get  definite  results.  If  these  results  do  not 
follow  a  study  of  the  course,  the  cause  is 
not  a  lack  of  time  in  doing  the  work  neces- 
sary to  complete  that  course. 

There  are  three  possible  explanations  for 
this  apparent  failure  of  the  course  in 
mathematics  to  produce  definite  satisfac- 
tory results: 

1.  Poorly  prepared  or  inefficient  teachers. 

2.  Faulty  methods  of  instruction. 

3.  Ill  adapted  and  badly  arranged  sub- 
ject matter  of  instruction. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  word.  With  so  many 
Normal  Courses  in  school  and  college,  so 
wide  a  field  for  observation  and  practice,  so 
extensive  a  literature  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  successful  students  of  education, 
there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  keeping  an 
inefficient  teacher. 

So  far  as  the  second  supposition  is  con- 
cerned, the  personality  and  character  of 
the  teacher  so  mould  his  work  in  the  class 
room,  that  the  method  is  a  part  of  the  man. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  experience  and 
of  his  daily  contact  with  his  pupils.  If 
that  be  true,  poor  methods  mean  inefficient 
teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  explanation  lies  in  a 
poorly  planned  and  badly  arranged  course 
of  study.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Book-keeping,  Trigonometry,  Mechanics, 
are  not  culture  studies.  They  are  the 
means  by  which  we  solve  practical  prob- 
lems and  do  practical  work.  They  were 
not  invented  until  there  was  a  real  need 
for  them.     They  help  to  develop  the  cul- 


tural side  of  a  school  or  college  course,  it 
is  true;  but  they  are  first  of  all  practical, 
and  because  they  are  practical  they  are 
for  use  and  not  primarily  for  culture. 

If  then,  a  mathematical  course  should  be 
a  practical  course,  let  me  urge  that  book- 
keeping should  be  a  part  of  every  high 
school  curriculum,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  mathematical  studies.  I 
would  urge  its  careful  study,  not  by  those 
who  expect  to  be  book-keepers  or  business 
men,  for  that  is  taken  for  granted;  but  by 
all  pupils  of  all  high  schools,  because: 

1.  All  mathematical  work  should  lead  to 
a  definite  practical  end.  We  can  by  no 
means  be  sure  that  mental  power  secured 
by  abstract  methods  will  serve  its  end 
when  we  need  to  use  it.  That  training 
for  life  is  best  which  is  definite,  thoroughly 
planned,  carefully  worked  out.  A  hap- 
hazard training  produces  discouragement, 
distrust,  disappointment,  when  just  the 
opposite  qualities  are  needed  to  meet 
emergencies.  All  men  and  women  need, 
not  bookkeeping,  but  the  training  which 
bookkeeping  gives. 

2.  Every  individual,  who  is  at  all  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  needs 
the  training  which  bookkeeping  gives.  In 
his  daily  dealings  with  business  men  in 
business  questions;  in,  his  relation  to  his 
fellow  citizens  in  all  questions  which  affect 
his  standing  and  his  influence  among  them 
as  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  state;  in  the  de- 
termination of  questions  in  his  own  house- 
hold, these  principles  of  right,  justice, 
honesty,  integrity,  which  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  an  exact  science  helps  to  inculcate, 
will  find  constant  exercise. 

3.  Every  citizen,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  employer  or  employe, 
needs  a  thorough  training  in  these  quali- 
ties which  go  to  give  him  a  sure  and  safe, 
standing  among  his  fellow-men.  He  must  be 
accurate  in  work,  in  conduct,  in  conversa- 
tion.  He  must  be  neat  in  person,  in  ad- 
dress, in  methods  of  work.  He  must  be 
systematic  in  planning  and  in  carrying  out 
his  plans.  He  must  be  honest  in  every- 
thing, and  clear,  careful,  sure,  and  re- 
sourceful every  hour  in  the  day. 

And  I  am  convinced,  by  both  observation 
and  practical  experience,  that  no  other 
study  so  tends  to  develop  and  train  these 
qualities,  as  does  the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  State  College  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  made 
the  following  address  on  "  Agriculture  in 
Township  High  Schools." 
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AGRICULTURE    IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  the  very 
outset  that  the  most  important  problem  in 
secondary  education  is  not  primarily  the 
subject  or  subjects  taught.  If  out  of  every 
ten  pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools 
only  one  enters  the  high  school,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  question  of  first  im- 
portance it  not  whether  this  or  that  sub- 
ject should  be  taught  or  whether  one  kind 
of  education  is  better  than  another,  but  the 
prime  question  is  how  to  reach  the  nine 
boys  and  girls  who  now  fail  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  secondary  edcuation. 

Two  important  factors  in  bringing  about 
this  result  are  inspiration  and  facilities. 
Education  is  dependent  upon  both  ideals 
and  opportunity.  Going  to  a  high  school 
and  later  to  a  university  was  with  the 
speaker  merely  a  matter  of  accident  or  a 
chapter  of  accidents.  Such  educational 
resources  were  beyond  the  horizon  of  him- 
self and  his  schoolmates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  not  going  to  college 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his  son 
as  an  educational  possibility.  To  him  and 
his  schoolmates,  raised  in  a  university 
atmosphere,  a  college  education  is  as  much 
a  part  of  their  educational  ideals  as  the 
5un  is  a  part  of  the  solar  system.  They 
take  it  for  granted. 

Of  course  with  inspiration  must  go 
opportunity.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
as  far  as  possible  every  boy  and  girl  is 
entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunities. 
The  greater  the  opportunities,  moreover, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inspiration  and  the 
demand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  higher 
education  grows  like  a  snowball.  The 
larger  it  becomes  the  more  snow  it  must 
gather. 

This  much  has  been  said  in  order  that 
in  the  discussion  which  follows  on  agri- 
culture in  the  secondary  schools  the  wrong 
emphasis  shall  not  be  put  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  purpose  of  schools  is  not  to 
teach  subjects  but  to  teach  boys  and  girls. 
Subjects  are  incidental  to  so  training  boys 
and  girls  that  they  will  be  able  to  live  the 
fullest  possible  lives.  When  I  look  over 
a  group  of  educated  men,  say  for  example 
a  college  faculty,  and  reflect  that  no  two 
of  them  were  trained  alike,  that  in  many 
cases  the  kind  of  education  has  been  as 
wide  apart  as  the  north  and  south  poles, 
although  the  amount  may  have  been  sub- 
stantially the  same,  I  am  compelled  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  essential  that  men 
and  women  should  pass  through  the  same 
educational  cider-press  in  order  to  succeed 
in  life  or  to  be  of  the  highest  service. 
It  also  gives  me  quite  a  different  view  con- 


cerning entrance  requirements.  Bat  that 
is  another  story  and  to  discuss  it  here 
might  lead  us  astray.  All  that  is  needed 
to  be  said  here  is  that  we  need  to  in- 
spire boys  and  girls  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge  and  culture  and  not  to  put  un- 
necessary difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  it. 

Says  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

"  Book  learning  is  very  important  hut  it 
is  by  no  means  everything:  and  we  shall 
never  get  the  right  idea  of  education  until 
we  definitely  understand  that  a  man  may  be 
well  trained  in  book-learning  and  yet  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  be  utterly  uneducated;  wfaik 
a  man  of  comparatively  little  book-learning 
may,  nevertheless,  in  essentials  have  a  good 
training."  Every  student  of  education 
knows  this  is  true  but  I  sometimes  think 
some  of  us  do  not  give  it  time  to  soak  in. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  this  evening,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  desirability  of  teaching 
agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  other  secondary  institutions  fmt 
to  study  the  evolution  of  this  movement  as 
a  basis  for  discussing  the  best  method  of 
introducing  agriculture  into  these  schook 
in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  said 
there  are  301  township  high  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that  agriculture  must  be 
placed  in  every  one  of  them.  How  can 
this  best  be  accomplished?  How  may  we 
get  down  to  business  ? 

The  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  which  pro- 
vided for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  axai 
mechanic  arts,  established  in  each  state  a 
college.  When  this  act  was  passed  the 
term  "college"  had  a  definite  meaning, 
which  clearly  differentiated  it  from  an 
academy.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  how- 
ever a  number  of  the  colleges  in  this  conn- 
try  have  been,  so  far  as  their  entrance  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  little  or  not  at  all 
above  those  of  secondary  schools.  Such 
colleges  have  had  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  and  larger  facilities,  especially  in 
the  way  of  laboratories,  than  those  possessed 
by  ordinary  high  schools. 

That  they  have  done  a  somewhat  higher 
grade  of  work  than  is  possible  in  an  or- 
dinary high  school  is  probable.  Neither 
criticism  nor  comparison  is  here  intended. 
The  point  is  that  for  many  years  secondary 
education  in  agriculture  has  been  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  this  country.  Almost  all 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  recognized 
the  demand  for  secondary  education  by 
permitting  students  with  less  than  college 
entrance  requirements  and  sometimes  with- 
out entrance  requirements  of  any  kind  to 
enter  and  take  such  studies  in  agriculture 
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and  allied  branches  as  their  previous  train- 
ing would  permit.  In  some  instances  the 
students  have  entered  the  classes  with  regu- 
lar students  and  in  other  cases  separate 
classes  have  been  organized.  Not  infre- 
quently such  students  subsequently  make 
up  their  entrance  requirements  and  gradu- 
ate. Some  of  the  best  men  the  colleges 
have  turned  out  have  been  of  this  class. 

Not  only  have  students  been  permitted 
thus  to  pursue  studies  throughout  the  year 
but  in  most  institutions  winter  courses, 
usually  varying  in  length  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks,  have  been  organized.  These 
courses  have  usually  been  very  much 
specialized,  students  often  giving  their  en- 
tire time  to  some  branch  of  agriculture  as 
dairying,  poultry,  husbandry,  etc.  The 
pioneer  in  this  work  was  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  when,  in  1890,  Dean  Henry  or- 
ganized the  first  winter  course  in  dairying. 
While  it  is  true  that  pumpkins  can  be 
grown  in  three  months  and  oak  trees  re- 
quire thirty  years,  it  is  also  true  that  these 
winter  term  courses  not  only  give  useful 
knowledge  and  much  inspiration  but  also 
have  pedagogic  value  when  in  the  hands 
of  real  teachers. 

The  following  testimonials  are  not  with- 
out interest  in  this  connection. 

"I  owe  my  success  to  the  short  course, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  would  be  on  the 
farm  to-day  had  I  not  taken  that  course." 

"  The  short  course  has  increased  my  earn- 
ing capacity  25  per  cent." 

"We  consider  the  time  spent  in  Madison 
at  the  short  course  as  two  of  the  best  spent 
winters  of  our  lives." 

"  Farm  work  is  much  more  interesting  to 
me  since  taking  the  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture. Work  that  was  once  a  drudgery  is 
now  a  pleasure," 

"  I  feel  that  the  money  spent  in  the  short 
course  is  the  most  profitable  investment  I 
have  ever  made," 

"  We  have  added  from  40  to  45  per  cent, 
to  the  production  of  our  farm  by  practicing 
a  thorough  system  of  crop  rotation.  I  have 
learned  how  to  care  for  live  stock,  and  we 
have  increased  our  number  25  per  cent, 
and  the  quality  of  our  animals  60  per  cent. 
Our  dairy  herd  produces  easily  50  per  cent, 
more  than  it  did  before  I  took  the  short 
course." 

"  I  am  unable  to  express  the  value  of  the 
general  surroundings  and  environments  of 
the  university,  and  habits  formed  while 
there.  The  longer  I  am  away,  the  clearer 
do  I  see  the  results.  The  cost  is  trifling 
when  I  spread  it  over  my  life,  as  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  will  always  remain  with 
me." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  students 
in  the  short  winter  courses  have  not  gen- 


erally been  persons  of  high  school  age,  but 
have  been  older  students  often  with  some 
high  school  preparation  We  must,  I  think, 
recognize  age  as  a  factor  in  mental  develop- 
ment entirely  aside  from  scholastic  training. 

Professor  Henry  says :  "  The  short  course 
is  not  successful  with  young  men  under 
twenty  years  of  age  and  those  who  have 
had  no  practical  farm  experience.  But  it 
succeeds  splendidly  with  boys  who  have 
completed  the  district  school  work  and  who 
have  been  partners,  as  it  were,  with  their 
fathers  in  farming  or  who  have  actually 
run  farms  themselves.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  lads  who 
have  never  had  any  care  or  responsibility 
in  their  lives  and  those  who  have  carried 
such  responsibility." 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  agriculture  was  the 
organizing  of  definite  separate  secondary 
schools  within  the  agricultural  colleges 
themselves.  The  first  separate  school  of 
this  type  was  organized  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  is  known  as  the  Minne- 
sota School  of  Agriculture.  This  institu- 
tion offers  a  three  years  course  of  six 
months  each  November  to  April  inclusive, 
thus  enabling  the  boys  and  girls  in  that 
state  of  long  winters  and  short  summers 
to  be  on  the  farm  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  growing  season. 

The  school  was  established  in  1888.  The 
total  attendance  in  the  regular  course  in 
the  school  since  its  opening  has  been  4,283 
students,  not  counting  any  duplicates. 
There  have  been  870  graduates  of  whom 
197  were  young  women. 

Special  industrial  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  several  states,  as  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. These  schools  place  principal  em- 
phasis upon  instruction  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  home  economics,  while 
the  ordinary  high  school  subjects  as  such 
are  made  incidental.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  schools  of  this  type  are  those  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1901  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
counties  to  establish  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy  and  pro- 
viding that  the  state  shall  pay  each  county 
maintaining  such  school  a  sum  equal  to 
two-thirds  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  maintaining  such  school  during  the 
year,  provided  that  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned shall  not  exceed  $4,000  to  any  one 
school  in  any  one  year. 

In  1902,  two  schools  of  this  class  were 
established,  one  in  Menomonie,  Dunn  county, 
and  the  other  in  Wausau,  Marathon  county. 
Students  are  admitted  directly  from  the 
rural  schools.  The  regular  course  consists 
of  two  years  of  eight  months  each.      The 
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tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  county. 
It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  of  each  school  which 
has  steadily  increased  each  year 

This  movement  for  specialized  secondary 
industrial  schools,  including  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts  knd  domestic  or  household 
science,  has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Besides  bein^^  under  consideration  in  sev- 
eral state  legislatures,  there  was  introduced 
January  22,  1907,  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Davis  of 
Minnesota  a  Bill  (H.  R.  2475)  *<>  provide 
an  annual  appropriation  for  industrial  edu- 
cation in  agricultural  high  schools  and  in 
city  high  schools  and  for  branch  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations. 

The  bill  provides  for  a'n  appropriation 
"  to  each  state  and  territory  for  the  main- 
tenance of  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  agricultural  high  schools 
of  secondary  grade  and  instruction  in  me- 
chanic arts  and  home  economics  in  city 
hi<yh  schools  of  secondary  grade  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  ten  cents  per  capita  of  the 
population  of  each  state  and  territory." 
The  bill  farther  provides  that  the  funds 
thus  appropriated  shall  be  used  only  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and 
home  economics  and  that  all  states  and 
territories  and  all  schools  accepting  these 
funds  shall  provide  other  funds  with  which 
to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
lands  and  buildings  and  of  instruction  in  all 
general  studies  required  to  make  well- 
rounded  high  school  courses  of  study. 

The  bill  farther  provides  that  each  agri- 
cultural higfh  school  may  maintain  a  branch 
experiment  station  for  each  of  which  the 
federal  government  will  appropriate  an- 
nually $2,500  provided  the  state  legislature 
appropriates  an  equal  amount. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  population  of  6,000,000  that 
this  means  a  federal  appropriation  of 
$600,000  annually  for  secondary  education 
in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  eco- 
nomics, to  say  nothing  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  branch  experiment  stations. 
In  addition  money  must  be  provided  by  the 
state  or  otherwise  for  the  necessary  lands 
and  buildings  and  for  the  instruction  in  all 
general  studies  required  to  make  well- 
rounded  high  school  courses  of  study. 

While  this  movement  has  been  going  on 
for  specialized  secondary  agricultural  or 
industrial  schools,  another  movement  has 
been  in  progress  looking  to  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  into  high  schools  substan- 
tially as  they  exist  to-day.  The  persons 
who  are  agitating  for  secondary  education 
in  agriculture  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (i)  Those  who  favor  the  special- 
ized industrial  or  agricultural  high  schools 


as  above  mentioned;  (2)  those  who  do  wx 
believe  in  agricultural  high  schools  any 
more  than  they  believe  in  algebraic  hig^ 
schools  or  botanical  high  schools,  but  who 
believe  that  agriculture  is  a  subject  which 
may  be  taught  in  any  high  school  to  any 
student,  just  as  Latin,  or  geometry  or 
physics  may  be  taught;  (3)  the  third  class 
are  those  who  favor  both  classes  of  schools. 
namely,  the  specialized  agricultural  high 
school  with  a  trained  faculty  of  experts 
and  the  ordinary  high  school  with  agricul- 
ture taking  its  place  with  other  subjects. 

The  argument  with  some  is  that  the 
specialized  high  school  is  a  phase  of  our 
educational  development  and  is  necessaiy 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm and  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  satisfactorv  systems  of  instruction;  that 
when  these  special  schools  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  and  place  in  the 
educational  system,  then  the  ordinary  high 
schools  of  the  country  will  adopt  such  form 
of  instruction  as  has  been  proved  best 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  same 
system  of  education  will  work  equally  well 
in  all  places.  What  may  be  best  for 
Georgia  or  Minnesota  may  not  be  best  for 
Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts.  I  hdd, 
however,  that  any  system  of  education  is 
faulty  which  does  not  permit  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
to  sleep  at  home.  At  that  age  the  boys  and 
girls  not  only  need  their  parents  but  what 
is  perhaps  no  less  important  the  parents 
need  the  boys  and  girls  and  any  system  of 
education  which  looks  toward  the  breaking 
up  of  the  home  life  at  these  ages  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  ideal.  What  is  needed  is 
a  high  school  within  sleeping  distance  of 
every  boy  and  oirl  of  high  school  age  in 
the  state.  In  each  of  these  high  schools 
every  boy  that  wishes  to  do  so  should  be 
able  to  get  some  knowledge  that  will  fit 
him  directly  for  performing  successfully 
the  most  important  duty  of  every  man,  viz!, 
earnine  his  daily  bread,  and  every  girl 
should  receive  training  in  home  economics 
whether  she  wishes  it  or  not. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  abandoned  that 
educational  ideal  that  there  is  something 
unclean  in  preparing  a  boy  or  girl  to  cam 
a  living.  One  of  the  greatest  college 
presidents  of  this  country  recently  said: 
"The  educated  man  who  cannot  earn  his 
own  living  is  not  worth  his  education,** 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  address  to  which 
earlier  reference  was  made  said :  "  No  one 
can  look  at  the  peoples  of  mankind  as  thev 
stand  at  present  without  realizing  that  in- 
dustrial training  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  national  development  By  the 
tariflF  and  by  our  immigration  laws  we  can 
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protect  ourselves  against  the  competition  of 
pauper  labor  here  at  home;  but  when  we 
contend  for  the  markets  of  the  world  we 
can  get  no  protection  and  we  shall  then  find 
that  our  most  formidable  competitors  are 
the  nations  in  which  there  is  the  most 
highly  developed  business  ability,  the  most 
developed  industrial  skill;  and  these  are 
the  qualities  which  we  must  ourselves  de- 
velop." 

Although  perhaps  less  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
existing  high  schools  than  in  the  establish- 
ment of  specialized  agricultural  high 
schools,  yet  some  progress  is  being  made. 
Dean  Price  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
states  that  about  fifty  high  schools  in  Ohio 
have  introduced  agricultural  instruction. 

One  difficulty  with  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  into  the  high  school  has  been 
that  high  schools  prepare  students  for  col- 
lege instead  of  for  life,  and  although  the 
smaller  part  of  them  go  to  college,  the  stu- 
dents themselves  have  insisted  upon  sub- 
jects which  would  permit  them  to  enter 
college.  In  New  York,  the  State  Education 
Department  has  met  this  situation  by  an- 
nouncing a  syllabus  on  agriculture  upon  the 
completion  of  which  regents*  credit  is  given 
as  for  any  other  subject.  This  syllabus  is 
designed  to  occupy  three  periods  a  week 
throughout  the  year  and  it  is  recommended 
to  be  given  in  the  sophomore  year,  follow- 
ing the  course  in  biology  in  the  freshman 
year.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  high  school  in 
New  York  has  introduced  this  syllabus  into 
its  curriculum.  Among  other  reasons 
doubtless  on  account  of  lack  of  teachers  to 
teach  the  subject.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  how  this  subject  is  to  be  taught 
if  introduced  into  the  high  school. 

In  1895  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions appointed  a  committee  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  agriculture.  This  committee 
has  made  annual  reports  to  the  association 
covering  various  phases  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  seventh  report  is  on  secondary 
courses  in  agriculture  in  which  the  com- 
mittee shows  that  agricultural  courses  may 
be  offered  in  the  high  schools  without  any 
violent  or  radical  reorganization  of  existing 
programmes  for  such  schools.  A  number 
of  existing  high  school  programmes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  were  studied 
and  a  tentative  agricultural  course  for  a 
number  of  these  was  suggested.  The  fol- 
lowing selected  from  the  number,  is  a  sim- 
ple form  of  high  school  course  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana  and 
recommended  for  use  in  that  state  in  high 
schools  where  at  least  two  teachers  are  em- 
ployed  in    high    school    work    exclusively. 


Running  parallel  to  this  course  the  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  tentative  agricultural 
course,  which  presupposes  an  additional 
teacher. 

First   Year. 

General  course— Algebra  5,  English  5, 
Latin  5,  physics  or  chemistry  5. 

Tentative  agricultural  course — English  5, 
algebra  5,  plants  and  their  cultivation  (t.  e., 
botany,  general  and  economic)  5,  physics  5. 

Second  Year. 

General  course — Algebra  (one-third  year) 
5,  geometry  (two-thirds  year)  5,  English  5, 
Latin  5. 

Tentative  agricultural  course — English  5, 
algebra  (one-third  year)  5,  geometry  (one- 
third  year)  5,  animals  and  their  mana|^e- 
meht  (t.  e,,  zoology,  general  and  economic) 
5,  chemistry  5. 

Third  Year. 

General  course — Geometry  (two-thirds 
year)  5,  elective'  (one- third  year)  5,  Eng- 
lish 5,  history  5. 

(•  Mathematics,  physical  geography,  ora- 
tory, or  advanced  physiology.) 

Tentative  agricultural  course — English  5, 
geometry,  Latin,  or  German  5,  agronomy 
(with  special  attention  to  local  crops)  5, 
history  5. 

Fourth  Year. 

General  course — Elective*  5,  zoology  or 
botany  5,  Latin  5,  history  5. 

Tentative  agricultural  course — History  5, 
political  economy  5,  zootechny  and  dairying 
5,  Latin  or  German  5. 

With  each  subject,  the  number  of  recita- 
ion  periods  per  week  is  given. 

The  question  is  not  whether  either  of 
these  courses  is  perfect  or  even  logical,  but 
whether  it  is  possible  to  introduce  into  ex- 
isting programmes  of  recognized  standing, 
agricultural  instruction  without  a  radical 
departure  from  existing  conditions. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  committee  that, 
with  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
high  schools  of  this  kind,  the  division  of 
studies  among  three  teachers  might  be  as 
follows:  A.,  English,  Latin  and  German; 
B.,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and  agricul- 
ture; C.,  physics,  mathematics,  history  and 
political  economy. 

The  committee  further  states  that 
Teacher  B.  should  be  an  agricultural  col- 
lege graduate  and  would  ordinarily  be  a 
man  who  might  be  principal  of  the  school, 
while  teachers  A.  and  C.  would  ordinarily 
be  women.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction  the  committee   has  this   to   say: 

"  Whenever  the  manual  arts  or  the  nat- 
ural sciences  are  largely  introduced  into 
high  school  courses  the  practical  effect  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
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ancient  and  modern  languages.  With  im- 
proved instruction  in  English  and  science 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  general  training 
of  the  student  is  not  as  marked  as  it  might 
otherwise  be,  and  whatever  the  theoretical 
pedagogical  value  of  instruction  in  ancient 
or  modern  languages,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  when  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between 
these  subjects  and  those  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  pursuit  by  which  the  pupil  is 
to  gain  his  livelihood,  it  will  in  most  cases 
be  desirable  that  he  shall  choose  the  things 
of  most  direct  benefit  in  his  life  work.  That 
it  will  not  always  be  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dent of  agriculture  to  entirely  neglect  the 
study  of  at  lea^t  one  ancient  or  modern 
language  in  this  high  school  course,  pro- 
vided his  tastes  or  attainments  lead  him  in 
that  direction,  may  be  seen  from  examina- 
tion of  the  programmes  of  courses  presented 
herewith. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  presentation  of 
schedules  as  above  justifies  the  assertion 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  adjust  an 
agricultural  course  of  high  school  grade  to 
existing:  high  school  schedules  and  to  make 
this  agricultural  course  fairly  satisfactory 
for  the  purposes  of  general  training,  as  well 
as  elementary  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  The  graduate  of 
such  an  agricultural  course  may  fairlv  be 
expected  to  understand  the  scientific  basis 
of  improved  agriculture  and  to  have  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  needs  of  a 
progressive  ap-riculture.  He  will  then  be 
in  position  to  profit  by  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  by  the  information  regarding  the 
progress  of  his  art  which  may  come  to  him 
from  the  more  intelligent  of  his  neighbors, 
farmers*  institutes,  and  good  books  and 
journals.  He  will  be  likely  to  become  an 
inteligent  and  progressive  farmer  as  well 
as  a  refined  and  useful  citizen  and  home- 
maker." 

The  Committee  on  Methods  of  Teaching 
Agriculture  were,  however,  painfully  aware 
that,  if  progress  in  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture in  high  schools  was  to  be  made,  the 
subject-matter  must  be  put  into  pedagogic 
form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  high  school 
pupils.  This  has  been  done  in  some  meas- 
ure by  the  preparation  of  two  syllabi.  One 
is  entitled  exercises  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture with  a  substitute  plant  production, 
written  by  Dick  J.  Crosby,  and  the  other  is 
entitled  a  syllabus  on  Agronomy  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  written  by  Professor  G.  F. 
Warren.  These  are  intended  as  laboratory 
guides  or  manuals  for  the  use  of  the  teacher 
and  not  as  text-books  to  be  studied  by  the 
pupil. 

The  pamphlet  on  elementary  agriculture 
consists  of  54  exercises  on  such  subjects  as : 
How  roots  absorb  moisture ;  to^  show  that 


plants  get  food  from  soil;  to  show  the  rise 
of  water  in  plants ;  how  plants  grow ;  seeds, 
germination  test;  purity  test;  to  show  how 
young  plants  get  food  from  seeds;  to  make 
soft  cuttings;  hard  cuttings;  cleft  grafting, 
whip  grafting,  budding;  conditions  essen- 
tial to  plant  ^owth,  light,  heat,  moisture, 
air;  classification  of  soils;  air  in  soils;  the 
effect  of  lime  on  soils ;  temperature  of  soils 
as  affected  by  color ;  the  influence  of  tillage 
and  mulches  on  the  retention  of  moisture  in 
soils;  influence  of  drainage  upon  plant 
growth;  selection  of  seed  com;  field  study 
of  loss  from  poor  seed  corn;  the  feeding 
value  of  corn. 

This  report  was  prepared  primarily  for 
schools  below  the  high  school  grades,  but, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  South,  this  set  of  exercises  might  well 
find  a  place  in  high  schools  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary type. 

Your  attention  is  next  called  to  the  sylla- 
bus on  Agronomy  for  Secondary  Schools. 
If  the  tentative  agricultural  course  ^nrhich 
has  been  presented  be  examined  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  course  provides  for  instruc- 
tion in  botany  and  physics  in  the  first  year : 
zoology  and  chemistry  in  the  second  year; 
agronomy  in  the  third  year  and  zootechny 
and  dairying  in  the  fourth  year.  Since 
these  terms,  agronomy  and  zootechny,  are 
comparatively  new,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
here  long  enough  to  eive  a  few  definitions. 
Agriculture  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
and  art  of  producing  living  things.  There 
are  two  classes  of  living  things,  namely, 
plants  and  animals.  The  science  and  art 
of  producing  plants  is,  therefore,  agronomy, 
while  the  science  and  art  of  producing  ani- 
mals is  zootechny  or  animal  husbandry. 
Botany  studies  the  fundamental  law  of 
plant  growth;  agronomy  studies  the  eco- 
nomical application  of  these  laws.  Zoology 
in  like  manner  classifies  animals:  zootechny 
studies  the  production  of  those  useful  to 
mankind.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the 
usefulness  of  botany  and  zoology  will  de- 
pend upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
is  taught. 

Referring  again  to  this  tentative  course 
in  agriculture  it  will  be  seen  that  this  sylla- 
bus on  agronomy  is  intended  to  cover  the 
crop  Introducing  side  of  agriculture  and  may 
occupy  a  year  of  study  throughout  the  year, 
preferably,  perhaps,  the  junior  year  in  or- 
der that  the  student  should  have  first  studied 
botany,  chemistry  and  physics.  Of  course 
I  am  aware  that  here  is  opportunity  for 
endless  discussion,  but  order  of  subjects  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  this  discussion,  and 
in  any  case  I  am  convinced  that  the  order 
of  subjects  is  not  a  cast-iron  matter  and 
that  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
with  which  the  subject  is  presented. 

The  syllabus  on  agronomy  is  more  than 
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a  syllabus ;  it  is  a  set  of  daily  instructions  to 
the  teacher.  It  tells  the  teacher  whether 
on  a  given  day  the  exercise  is  to  be  a 
recitation,  a  demonstration  lecture,  a  labo- 
ratory exercise  or  a  field  excursion.  It 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject-matter 
and  refers  the  teacher  to  bulletins  or  books 
containing  the  subject-matter  in  question. 
If  a  demonstration  lecture  or  a  laboratory 
exercise  it  states  precisely  the  materials  and 
apparatus  required. 

This  syllabus  recognizes  four  kinds  of 
exercises,  namely,  recitations,  demonstra- 
tion lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  field 
excursions. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  field 
excursions : 
10  (3)  Field  Lesson,     Relation  of  crops  to 

types    of   soil,    plant    roots,    nodules   on 

legumes. 

Materials.     Rule,  spade. 

(a)  Go  across  several  farms.  Notice 
what  kinds  of  crops  are  being  grown  on 
sandy  soils,  on  clay  soils,  on  wet  land. 
Some  crops  can  be  raised  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils.  Thus,  timothy  hay  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  clays,  clay  loams,  and  loams, 
or  even  on  fine  sand,  but  it  usually  does 
best  on  the  clay  or  clay  loams.  Peaches 
usually  thrive  best  on  fine,  sandy  soils. 
White  or  Irish  potatoes  require  a  loose, 
moist  soil  for  their  best  development.  To 
what  extent  are  the  crops  varied  with  the 
kinds  of  soil  in  your  region? 

(6)  Dig  down  beside  a  cornstalk;  notice 
how  deep  it  is  to  the  first  roots ;  to  the  deep- 
est roots.  Repeat  in  several  places  and  on 
different  kinds  of  soil,  if  possible.  How 
deep  could  a  cultivator  go  without  hurting 
the  roots?  Similarly,  find  the  depth  and 
lateral  extent  of  roots  of  clover  and  other 
crops.  As  the  roots  decay  they  add  to  the 
humus  and  make  the  soil  more  productive. 
What  plant  roots  examined  would  tend  to 
deepen  the  soil  and  be  most  valuable  as  they 
decay? 

(c)  Carefully  dig  up  a  clover  plant;  look 
for  nodules  on  the  roots.  Bacteria  live  in 
these  nodules.  By  means  of  these  nitrogen 
is  taken  from  the  air  in  the  soil  and  is  made 
available  for  plant  use.  Nitrogen  is  one  of 
the  most  important  foods  for  plants.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  part  of  common  fertil- 
izers. Only  members  of  the  pea  family 
(legumes)  are  capable  of  thus  getting  nitro- 
gen. Why  does  clover  benefit  a  crop  that 
follows  it?  Consider  the  depth  and  amount 
of  roots  as  well  as  the  nodules.  Dig  any 
of  the  following  or  other  legumes  that  you 
see  and  look  for  nodules:  White  clover, 
sweet  clover,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  alfalfa, 
etc.  Later  lessons  will  consider  this  topic 
again.     (Farmers'  Bui.,  215,  p.  15;  Experi- 


ments with  Plants,  pp.   133-135  and  149; 
Physics  of  Agriculture,  pp.  150-157.) 

Then  follow  two  recitations  covering  this 
subject. 

Next  a  laboratory  exercise  is  selected  for 
illustration  which  reads  as  follows: 
60  (a)  Laboratory,    Study  of  the  spike  of 

wheat. 

Materials.  Heads  of  two  or  more  vari- 
eties of  wheat.  The  following  are  sug- 
gested: Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  a  soft 
white  winter;  Fultz,  a  red  winter;  Turky, 
a  hard  winter;  Fife,  or  blue  stem,  a  hard 
spring;  Durum,  a  macaroni.  The  spikes 
of  wheat  should  be  laid  between  pieces  of 
moistened  blotting  paper  for  several  hours 
before  handing  to  students,  in  order  to 
toughen  the  parts. 

Request  each  student  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing, after  examining  a  head  of  wheat: 

1.  Number  of  spikelets  in  the  spike  of 
wheat. 

2.  Number  of  flowers  in  each  spikelet. 

3.  Number  of  grains  in  the  whole  spike. 

4.  Determine  the  number  and  arrange 
weight  of  grains  occupying  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  place  from  rachis. 

5.  Number  of  empty  glumes  in  a  spikelet. 

6.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  beak,  shoulder, 
and  auricle  of  the  empty  glume. 

7.  How  does  the  flowering  glume  differ 
from  the  palea  ? 

8.  How  is  the  spikelet  attached  to  the 
rachis  ? 

9.  Draw  the  rachis. 

(Cereals  in  America,  pp.  31-33.) 

The  laboratory  exercise  is  followed  by 
a  recitation  in  which  it  is  sought  to  de- 
velop the  purpose  of  this  exercise.  Lastly 
an  illustration  of  a  demonstration  lecture  is 
given. 
51    (2)  Demonstration,      Germination  test 

of  corn. 

Materials.    Ten  or  more  ears  of  corn. 

Perform  the  test  by  the  method  given  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  243,  page  8.  In  this 
manner  test  seed  for  farmers  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  followed  by  a  recitation 
on  the  germination  of  seed  corn  in  prepara- 
tion for  which  students  are  required  to 
study  Farmers'  Bulletins  229  and  253.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  recitation  does  not  precede  but  follows 
the  exercises  in  which  the  student  is  taught 
to  observe  and  reason  for  himself. 

I  once  had  a  class  in  what  is  known  as 
Animal  Mechanics.  Instead  of  assigning 
a  lesson  in  a  text-book,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  I  took  the  class  into  a 
room  where  there  were  some  horses  and 
two  pairs  of  scales  placed  side  by  side  in 
such  manner  that  the  front  and  hind  mem- 
bers of  the  horse  could  be  weighed  sepa- 
rately but  simultaneously.  The  students 
were  requested  to  determine  these  weights 
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and  calculate  the  position  of  the  line  of 
gravitation.  Then  they  placed  the  front 
feet  of  a  horse  on  a  box  so  as  to  represent 
the  horse  going  up  hill,  or  the  hind  feet  on 
a  box  to  represent  him  going  down  hill 
and  determine  whether  the  line  of  gravita- 
tion had  changed.  After  one  of  these  stu- 
dents had  been  working  for  an  hour  or  so, 
he  came  to  me  and  said :  "  I  must  have  made 
a  mistake,  I  do  not  find  that  the  line  of 
gravitation  has  been  changed."  "Well," 
I  said,  "  if  you  found  it  to  be  so,  it  must 
be  so."  With  that  easy  confidential  air 
that  a  student  will  often  assume  toward  his 
instructor  in  field  excursions  or  laboratory 
exercises  the  student  said :  "  Professor,  are 
you  trying  to  strinfr  us  ?  "  "  No,"  I  laugh- 
ingly replied,  **  I  am  not  trying  to  string 
you.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  determine 
the  facts.  To-morrow  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  reasons  for  the  facts."  A  half-hour 
later  the  same  student  came  to  me  with  a 
correct  explanation  of  the  facts  which  he 
had  thought  out  for  himself.  I  could  have 
given  the  facts  and  explained  the  reasons 
for  them  to  the  whole  class  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. But  the  information  would  have  been 
my  information.  In  two  hours,  the  student 
bad  determined  for  himself  the  facts  and 
thought  the  reasons.  The  information  was 
no  longer  mine,  it  was  his. 

But  you  may  say,  as  others  have  said, 
that  no  teacher  short  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege graduate  is  prepared  to  teach  this  sylla- 
bus and  that  there  are  not  enough  agricul- 
tural college  graduates  to  man  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  even  if  they  had  the 
inclination  and  were  otherwise  qualified  for 
teaching  high  school  students. 

It  is  not  quite  true  that  no  teacher  could 
teach  this  syllabus.  A  teacher  with  a  good 
fundamental  training  in  chemistry  and  bot- 
any could  take  this  syllabus  and  successfully 
present  the  subject  to  high  school  students. 
But  if  we  are  looking  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  state  system  of  public  instruction 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  true.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  agricultural  college 
in  this  state  will  not  in  the  next  ten  years 
graduate  enough  men  and  women  to  supply 
the  needs  for  agricultural  instruction  should 
It  be  placed  in  only  the  township  high 
schools  of  this  state.  This  is  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  college  graduates  would 
be  qualified  to  teach  and  if  qualified  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  positions  offered. 
One  phase  of  this  question  may  be  illus- 
trated by  calling  attention  to  some  statistics 
■concerning  agricultural   college   graduates. 

The  institution  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  four  years  has  in  that  four 
years  given  122  degrees  to  students  in  agri- 
culture. There  have  been  given  85  first 
or  baccalaureate  degrees,  32  second  or  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  5  doctor's  degrees.      It 


will  be  recalled  that  these  statistics  include 
the  class  which  graduated  on  June  20  and 
that  the  oldest  graduate  is  of  but  three 
years  standing.  The  average  compensation 
received  by  30  of  those  havmg  first  degrees 
and  whose  salaries  are  known  has  been 
during  the  past  year  or  will  be  during  the 
coming  year  in  case  of  recent  graduates. 
$1,039  ^^^  ^or  25  having  advanced  degrees 
$1,612,  or  the  average  compensation  for  55 
whose  salaries  are  known  is  $1,300.  This 
is  in  most  instances  their  initial  salary.  A 
short  time  ago  I  compiled  the  initial  salary 
of  21  persons  who  had  been  students  of 
mine  and  the  average  was  $1,030. 

Is  there  no  way  of  getting  agriculture 
taught  in  high  schools?  There  is,  I  think, 
a  perfectly  feasible  and  simple  way  to  reach 
this  question.  As  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  this  audience  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  summer  schools  for  students  to 
receive  the  same  instruction  and  get  the 
same  credit  in  German,  Latin,  French  and 
other  subjects  in  six  weeks  as  they  receive 
by  pursuing  the  subject  through  the  aca- 
demic year  in  a  university.  In  a  university 
the  student  may  pursue  six  three-hour  sub- 
jects for  36  weeks,  or  he  or  she  may  pursue 
one  of  these  subjects  during  six  wc^s  in 
the  summer  school.  Now  if  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  a  teacher  to  teach  German  or 
French  or  Latin  or  physics  in  the  higb 
school  by  six  weeks  of  continuous  instruc- 
tion in  a  summer  school,  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  a  teacher  to  teach  this  syllabus  on 
agronomy  at  a  summer  school  especially  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose.  A  teacher  can- 
not be  taught  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
agriculture  in  six  weeks  any  more  than  he 
can  be  taught  all  of  physics  or  German 
but  he  can  be  prepared  to  teach  this 
syllabus.  Arrangements  have  been  con- 
summated by  which  Professors  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  give  such 
instruction  at  the  Summer  Schools  at  ML 
Gretna  and  Ebensburg  next  July. 

This  plan  is  fundamentally  different  from 
the  one  that  proposes  to  make  agricultural 
college  graduates  principals  of  high  schools. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  to  train  agriculturists 
to  become  teachers  but  to  train  teachers  to 
teach  different  branches  of  agriculture 
There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  work.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  as- 
semble any  number  of  already  well  trained 
teachers  and  give  them  the  necessary  sub- 
ject-matter or  put  them  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting it  in  six  weeks.  To  show  them  the 
method  of  teaching  this  syllabus  by  actually 
performing  every  demonstration  lecture", 
every  laboratory  exercise  and  taking  many 
field  excursions  which  these  teachers  would 
repeat  during  the  year  in  the  high  schod. 
A  set  of  laboratory  apparatus  and  the  ma- 
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terials  necessary  for  the  successful  pres- 
entation of  this  subject  could  be  prepared  at 
this  summer  school  and  each  teacher  sup- 
plied with  an  outfit.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  from  teaching  boys  and 
^rls  who  have  studied  agriculture  or  Latin 
or  physics  to  teach  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects  successfully. 

In  the  second  place,  this  plan  does  not 
contemplate  any  change  in  our  present 
agencies  for  education  which  in  any  state 
system  of  education  must  be  considered. 
All  the  various  universities,  colleges  and 
hio-h  schools  will  continue  to  educate  the 
youth  of  the  state.  Normal  schools  and 
summer  schools  of  the  usual  sort  will  con- 
tinue to  train  teachers  to  teach.  The 
sectarian  collep^es  will  lose  none  of  their 
influence  by  this  new  education,  since  they 
will  continue  to  educate  the  young  men  and 
young  women  as  far  as  their  facilities  will 
allow. 

In  the  third  place,  this  plan  of  instruction 
is  so  simple  that  no  new  agencies  are  needed 
and  so  far  as  I  know  no  new  laws  need  be 
enacted.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
stands  ready  to  offer  this  instruction  to  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state  provided 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.  The  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege is  anxious  to  reach  every  family  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city  with  some  of  that 
large  body  of  knowledge  concerning  living 
things  and  concerning  the  every  day  affairs 
of  life.  Your  speaker  believes  that  the 
next  step  for  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  the 
movement  for  greater  industrial  training 
is  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the 
township  high  schools.  When  this  has 
been  well  begun  we  may  then  proceed  to 
that  larger  and  more  difficult  task  of  plac- 
ing nature  study  and  agriculture  into  the 
rural  schools. 

While  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  agricultural  education  in  this  coun- 
try shows  that  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  greatest  progress  has  been  downward 
from  the  aericultural  college  rather  than 
upward  from  the  rural  schools,  yet  we  will 
probably  never  get  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  teaching  agriculture  in  secondary 
or  rural  schools,  until  the  school  men  them- 
selves take  hold  of  the  question  and  ar- 
range the  subject-matter  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  facilities  of  the  schools.  There 
lies  before  the  very  doors  of  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  a  |freat  opportunity  to  organ- 
ize and  direct  this  industrial  training  in  our 
public  schools  along  safe  and  sane  lines. 
The  question  is  no  longer  will  it  be  done, 
but  how  may  it  be  best  done?  How  can 
it  be  made  the  most  effective  at  the  least 
expense  of  time  and  money.  That  it  will 
be  done  in  some  form  or  other  is  as  sure 


as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  The  fundamental 
Question  is  how  can  more  and  more  of  our 
boys  and  girls  be  reached  with  that  torch 
of  hiorher  learning  so  necessary  for  highest 
type  of  useful  lives  and  good  citizenship. 
Will  you  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  so  di- 
rect the  educational  effort  of  this  common- 
wealth that  this  greatest  of  educational 
problems  may  be  successfully  solved? 

Professor  William  F.  Gray,  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Central 
High  School,  presented  the  subject  of  "Art 
in  the  High  School "  much  as  follows : 

ART  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Art  courses  are  helpful  in  many  ways. 
They  develop  the  powers  of  observation, 
perception  and  expression,  all  of  which 
must  be  exercised  in  drawing.  They  de- 
velop the  sense  of  order,  orderly  arrange- 
ment in  planning  work.  They  develop  the 
creative  and  imaginative  spirit  which  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
through  the  picturing  of  plants  and  other* 
natural  forms.  It  is  not  art  for  art's  sake, 
but  art  for  the  sake  of  education.  A 
proper  amount  of  time  should  be  given  to 
art  in  the  complete  study  of  history,  litera- 
ture, science  and  politics. 

Every  student  leaving  the  high  school  at 
the  age  of  i8  or  19,  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive and  constructive  drawing  and  know 
enough  of  those  of  design  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  fit  and  good  from  that  which 
is  unfit  for  its  purpose,  as  well  as  have  de- 
veloped a  reasonable  sense  of  order.  He 
(or  she)  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
important  architectural  styles  and  the  great 
schools  of  Painting  and  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  later  work  or  reading  with  the 
feeling  that  Fine  Art  and  the  minor  arts 
are  not  a  subject  apart,  and,  only  for  the 
few  or  the  elect,  but  for  e very-day  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding. 

This  is  only  what  is  fair  and  just  to  the 
student,  and  what  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  the  intellectual  equipment  and 
activities  when  measured  up  with  the 
amount  of  mathematics,  literature,  history, 
science  and  languages  which  go  to  make 
up  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  each 
of  which  has  had  it  proper  function  in  de- 
veloping and  training  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  adolescent  brain. 

Mediaeval  notions  still  prevail  in  the 
management  of  many  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  such  a  degree,  however,  and 
there  is  such  a  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  of 
dead  languages  and  abstract  mathematics 
that  the  renaissance  of  educational  method 
is  retarded  and  the  humanist  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  pupil  into  the  most  direct  possible 
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contact  with  the  great  works  of  nature  and 
of  man  makes  its  way  but  slowly.  "  Unless 
we  are  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
this  aesthetic  inheritance  is  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  scientific  and  literary  in  the 
education  of  the  human  child." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  intrusted  with 
the  great  responsibility  of  teaching  to  lend 
his  fullest  aid  to  the  reestablishment  of  such 
conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  prime  of 
Athens  or  of  Florence  when  the  arts  were 
in  their  extent  and  perfection,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
community  and  the  state. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  school  time 
should  be  accorded  the  art  work,  partic- 
ularly in  the  earlier  years,  when  lecture 
methods  are  less  effective  and  advisable  and 
class  work  with  individual  help  serves  best. 
This  should  not  be  less  than  two  houfs  per 
week  or  the  extremely  moderate  fraction 
of  about  one-twelfth  of  the  usual  25-hour 
school  week.  This  proportion  would  of 
course  have  to  be  at  least  doubled  in  a 
technical  or  manual  training  high  school, 
in  the  economy  of  which  drawing  plays  so 
essential  a  part. 

The  first  two  years  at  least  should  be  de- 
voted to  that  work  in  elementary  art  which 
constitutes  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the 
subject;  taught  on  purely  educational 
lines — ^not  for  the  cleverer  few  who  are  in- 
terested or  show  exceptional  capacity,  and 
who  may  some  day  become  artists  or 
draughtsmen,  but  for  the  whole  group  and 
particularly  for  the  weaker  ones,  who  by 
their  very  incapacity  reveal  the  necessity 
for  strengthening  that  side  of  their  mental 
and  physical  organization. 

The  principles  in  every  phase  of  the  work 
and  in  every  problem  should  be  the  fore- 
most consideration  and  the  work  should  be 
judged  and  rated,  first  for  the  knowledge 
and  grasp  shown,  and  second  for  the  man- 
ner of  presentation.  The  inauguration  of 
any  new  phase  of  work  or  new  problem 
should  be  preceded  by  a  clear  statement  of 
its  educational  purpose  and  its  relation  to 
other  problems  and  if  possible  to  other 
subjects. 

Practical  work  follows  or  should  follow 
the  natural  divisions  of  drawing. 

I.  Representation,  which  has  for  its 
special  purpose  the  development  of  an  abil- 
ity to  not  merely  look  at  but  to  see  things : 
to  cultivate  a  sense  of  form  and  direction, 
and  of  values,  as  well  as  a  moderate  capac- 
ity to  render  simple  forms.  The  geometric 
solids  serve  best  for  the  beginnings  of  this 
work,  with  the  forms  of  which  they  are 
typical.  Symmetrical  casts  naturally  fol- 
low, then  free  ornamental  forms. 


2.  Construction,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  develop  the  constructive  sense 
and  a  capacity  for  planning — for  scanning 
a  problem,  to  ascertain  its  most  important 
elements  or  factors — to  find  where  it  begins 
and  where  it  ends.  Drawings  should  be 
made  of  real  things,  such  as  a  bench,  book, 
shelves,  clock,  etc.  This  work  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  use  of  expensive  in- 
struments, a  cheap  pencil  compass,  a  wood 
or  paper  ruler  or  scale  and  a  single  triangle 
being  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

3.  Design.  To  develop  ideas  of  orderly 
arrangement,  of  symmetry,  grace  and  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  a  sense  of  fitness  of 
form  to  purpose.  Constructive  design 
should  deal  with  things  in  the  round,  as 
sticks,  vase  forms,  book-racks,  surface  pat- 
terns, borders  and  panel  decoration,  each  of 
which  has  its  function  and  consequent 
special  treatment. 

4.  Lettering.  The  alphabet,  and  its  con- 
structive quality,  Roman  letters,  Arabic 
numerals,  and  the  derivation  of  each. 

In  the  later  years  with  the  above  training 
as  a  basis,  time  could  consistently  be  al- 
lowed to  drawing  for  its  own  sake.  Ar- 
ranged or  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  with  the  color  element  entering  as 
largely  as  possible,  and  a  few  periods,  de- 
voted to  lessons  on  the  Theory  of  Color. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  art  is  best 
taught  by  illustrated  lectures,  and  is  nat- 
urally best  adapted  to  a'  place  in  the  later 
work,  probably  best  in  the  last  year.  Photo- 
graphs and  prints  serve  very  well  and  may 
be  got  at  practically  no  expense  from  maga- 
zines and  periodicals.  The  Perry,  Cosmos, 
University  and  other  prints  afford  a  prac- 
tically complete  and  ample  set  of  illustra- 
tions and,  in  fact,  are  issued  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  very  work. 

The  best  method,  of  course,  is  that  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  stereopticon  or  pro- 
jectoscope,  and  here  expense  often  stands 
in  the  way.  The  cost  of  a  lantern  is  not 
prohibitive,  a  solar  lantern  is  in  some  ways 
the  best  of  all,  being  only  moderately  ex- 
pensive, and  the  electric  arc  type  in  all  the 
most  satisfactory,  being  procurable  for  not 
over  $75,  but  the  item  of  slides  is  a  consid- 
erable one  and  presents  a  difiiculty  the  best 
solution  of  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  adop- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  of  the  New  Yoric 
State  plan  of  traveling  libraries  of  slides. 

This  work  which  counts  so  much  for  the 
culture  side  ought  by  no  means  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  by  default,  however  meager 
the  equipment  procurable.  No  extensive 
knowledge  can  be  gained  in  the  limited 
time,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  and 
enlightened  conditions,  is  allotted  and  eyerr 
effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  made  to  use 
every   minute  of  it   in  the  inculcation   of 
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basic  ideas  and  the  development  of  a  feel- 
ing for  and  appreciation  of  the  work  and  its 
spirit. 

It  is  a  live  subject.  There  is  more  op- 
portunity to  make  it  and  keep  it  so  than 
any  other  affords,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  biology.  The  teacher  and  pupil 
can  be  kept  in  touch  with  nature  and  with 
a  wealth  of  real  and  living  things.  The 
temptation  is  to  become  absorbed  in  these 
things  for  their  own  sakes  and  I  must  close 
with  an  earnest  plea  to  the  teacher  not 
to  be  led  away  by  this  or  by  the  natural 
personal  inclination  to  work  for  attractive 
results,  for  I  think  the  art  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  make  more  sacrifices  of  personal 
choice  and  ambition  than  any  other. 

Also,  by  a  plea  to  every  teacher,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  this  "third  heritage"  but  to 
so  direct  his  or  her  energies  and  thought  to 
the  end  that  every  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  goes  out  from  under  their  care 
shall  have  it  in  as  full  measure  as  any 
other,  so  that  he  or  she  may  be  as  near  the 
perfect  and  the  ideal  in  mental  and  physical 
balances  as  it  is  given  any  of  us  frail  mor- 
tals or  as  near  as  it  is  well  for  us  to  be. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

President  Breidinger  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  committees: 

On  Nominations — G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona; 
P.  M.  Bullard,  Williamsport ;  Landis 
Tanger,  Bedford;  H.  D.  Hopkins,  Titus- 
ville;  and  J.  W.  Mover,  Philadelphia. 
Resolutions — ^J.  D.  Stark,  Sharon;  J.  M. 
Hostetter,  Renovo;  B.  F.  Heiges,  Man- 
heim;  G.  W.  Finch,  Uniontown;  J.  D. 
Geist,  Hazleton.  Auditing  Committee — ^J. 
J.  Kehler,  Pottsville;  W.  S.  Steele,  Harris- 
burcr;  and  Jane  Mathews,  Altoona. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 


THE  session  was  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Science  and  Mathematics  Section 
of  the  High  School  Department.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  by 
Professor  Breidinger,  and  then  turned  over 
to  Principal  J.  D.  Stark,  of  Sharon,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Section. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  at 
Williamsport,  December  26,  1906,  by  Miss 
Jane  Mathews,  was  followed  by  the  report 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stark,  as  follows : 


REPORT    OF 


SCIENCE    AND    MATHEMATICS 
SECTION." 


Previous  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Department  held  at  Williams- 
port in  December,  1906,  a  call  was  issued 


to  about  1,100  school  people  of  the  state,  for 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
department  meeting  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  Science  and  Mathematics  Association. 
This  resulted  in  a  meeting  which  formed 
such  an  association,  with  twenty-five  char- 
ter members,  gave  it  a  constitutiqn,  made 
it  a  "  Section  "  of  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment, and  placed  its  direction  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  of  five  represent- 
ing the  colleges,  normals  and  high  schools. 

As  chairman  of  said  executive  committee 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  report, 
setting  forth  in  brief  what  has  been  done 
during  this  the  first  year  of  the  section's 
life. 

Since  the  prime  object  of  the  section  was 
"  to  improve  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  the  state,"  your  committee 
thought  it  wise  first  to  encourage  among 
the  teachers  of  these  branches  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  organization  itself.  But  the 
holiday  meeting  is  held  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  majority  of  our  teachers,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  some  time,  to  en- 
gage the  attention  and  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  a  large  number.  Again  your  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
such  a  movement  should  be  extended  as 
far  as  possible  to  every  teacher  in  this 
line  of  work  in  the  state  and  not  conserved 
for  the  few  who,  coming  from  the  largest 
high  schools,  the  normals  and  colleges, 
might  assemble  once  a  year. 

So  the  idea  of  forming  "local  centers," 
to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  to 
further  carry  out  the  foregoing  objects,  early 
obtained  favor.  Your  committee,  for  the 
past  eleven  months,  has  been  meeting  with 
very  hearty  response  from  the  scientists  and 
mathematicians  throughout  the  state  in 
working  up  local  interest  in  the  "  centers." 
At  present  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  are  organized  and  holding  in  most 
cases  two  meetings  per  year — ^a  center" 
coverine  from  four  to  seven  counties. 

The  "  local  centers  "  have  been  started  in 
each  instance  by  a  committee  of  interested 
teachers  who  have  canvassed  their  proposed 
district,  called  for  the  meeting  and  sent  out 
programmes.  The  papers  and  discussions 
have  all  been  devoted  to  science  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  "  center  "  organized  and  left 
in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  after 
the  manner  of  the  section. 

"Local  Center,"  No.  i — was  formed  at 
Clearfield,  March  16,  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Long- 
eriecker  (physics),  of  Altoona  High  School, 
chairman,  to  cover  Blair,  Centre,  Hunting- 
don and  Clearfield  counties. 

No.  2 — Greensburg,  April  i,  with  Prin- 
cipal F.  E.  Baker  (sciences),  chairman,  for 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland. 

No.  3 — ^Johnstown,  April  20,  with  W.  L 
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Peake   (mathematics),  chairman,  for  Bed- 
ford, Cambria,  Indiana  and  Somerset. 

No.  4 — Sunbury,  April  20,  Principal  H. 
N.  Conser,  Sunbury  high  school,  chair- 
man, for  Columbia,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Union  and  Snyder. 

No.  5 — Williamsport,  May  4,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Ulmer  (sciences),  Williamsport  high  school, 
chairman,  for  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Bradford, 
Tioga  and  Sullivan. 

No.  6— Pittsburg,  May  26,  Professor  P. 
M.  Dysart  (physics),  Pittsburg  central  high 
school,  chairman,  for  Allegheny,  Washing- 
ton and  Armstrong. 

No.  7 — Corry,  October  26,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Webb  (sciences),  Franklin  high  school, 
chairman,  for  Erie,  Warren,  Crawford  and 
Venaneo. 

No.  8 — In  process  of  organization  to 
cover  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wy- 
oming Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Pike  and  Mon- 
roe, with  Mr.  J.  L.  Wetter  (sciences), 
Wilkes-Barre  high  school,  chairman,  meet- 
ing to  be  held  February  29,  1908,  at  Scran- 
ton. 

No.  9 — Delaware,  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery are  in  the  hands  of  Principal  J.  G. 
E.  Smedley  and  Miss  L.  E.  Reaney,  of 
Chester  high  school,  soon  to  be  organized. 

No.  10 — Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer  and 
Lawrence  will  form  a  "  center  "  at  Sharon 
or  New  Castle  in  February. 

The  committee  has  been  supplied  with 
full  reports  of  the  Local  Center  meetings 
and  copies  of  their  printed  programmes. 

The  Altoona  and  Sunbury  Centers  have 
held  two  meetings  each,  ana  the  Corry  and 
Johnstown  Centers  have  arranged  for  a 
second  meeting.  Each  "center"  holds  at 
least  one  meeting  a  year.  We  believe,  that 
the  strength  of  the  movement  and  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Holiday  meeting  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  Centers. 

The  college  and  normal  school  professors 
have  given  valuable  assistance  in  some  of 
the  "centers"  and  we  look  for  more  such 
cooperation  and  hope  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  may  be  drawn  into  closer  touch  and 
come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  their 
real  needs  along  the  lines  of  science  and 
mathematics. 

The  section  was  duly  recognized  at  the 
State  Educational  Association  held  in 
Greensburg  in  July  and  was  ably  repre- 
sented in  the  papers  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Long- 
enecker  of  the  Altoona  high  school  on 
"  What  Experiments  should  Constitute  the 
Individual  Work  of  a  Student  in  a  Year's 
Course  in  Physips,"  and  by  Mr.  Masters  of 
Connelsville  high  school,  on  "  The  Scope  and 
Aim  of  a  Course  in  Mathematics  in  the 
High  School." 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  sec- 


tion adopt  "  School  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics," published  by  Smith  and  Turton, 
Chicago,  as  its  "official  organ."  This 
journal  is  the  official  organ  for  the  leading 
Secondary  Science  and  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States. 

Seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ment to  assist  in  furthering  our  efforts  as 
a  Section  and  thanking  all  who  have  thas 
far  so  enthusiastically  aided  us,  we  respect- 
fully submit  this  report. 

Mr.  Stark  recommended  as  a  proper 
official  organ  for  the  section,  "  School  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics,"  a  journal  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Principal  J. 
L.  Welter,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on 

CHEMISTRY    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Before  attempting  to  outline  a  course  of 
study  in  High  School  Chemistry,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  inquire  into  the  purpose 
of  teaching  chemistry  in  the  high  schooL 
Such  inquiry  would  lead  directly  to  the 
question — what  is  the  purpose  of  the  high 
school  in  our  system  of  education?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  one  word  culture  would  be 
the  proper  answer  to  such  a  question— cul- 
ture that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  use- 
fulness. With  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  our  pupils  the  instruction  given  them  in 
the  high  school  is  their  final  preparation  for 
the  real  work  of  life.  This  is  the  school  of 
last  resort  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
If  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  anything 
of  the  high  school  it  is  that  it  shall  pre- 
pare our  boys  and  girls  to  become  not  only 
self-helpful  but  important  factors  in  the 
general  movement  for  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  life  to  all.  The  culture  of  a 
community  is  reflected  in  its  daily  life.  If 
chemistry  has  any  claim  to  a  place  in  die 
high  school  curriculum  that  claim  must 
rest  largely  on  its  application  to  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life.  As  the  years  go  by  our 
centers  of  population  are  becoming  more 
and  more  congested.  This  is  bringing  to 
the  front  many  problems  pertaining  to  sani- 
-ition  and  the  affairs  of  the  home  that 
formerly  did  not  obtain,  and  the  solution  of 
which  rests  largely  with  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Our  food  and  drink,  the  air  w-? 
breathe,  must  be  kept  pure  and  wholesome. 
Disease  must  be  checked  if  not  entirely 
eradicated.  Measures  will  be  proposed,  and 
perhaps  passed,  that  to  some  may  seem 
harsh  and  which,  therefore,  will  meet  with 
opposition.  I  might  site  a  present-day  case 
in  point,  namely,  our  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion law.  It  is  vital  to  the  proper  solution 
of  these  problems  that  we  have  a  citizen- 
ship not  only  of  a  high  average  as  to  gen- 
eral intelligence,  but  one  that  is  intelligent 
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regarding  the  subject-matter  that  may  have 
aroused  discussion. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  domestic  science, 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  such  as  the  high 
school  can  and  should  give  is  of  the  utmost 
value  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  of  pro- 
tection gainst  imposition.  In  fact  chemis- 
try touches  the  daily  life  of  the  individual 
on  all  sides. 

Although  chemistry  as  taught  in  the  high 
school  should  be  eminently  practical,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  such  instruction 
without  first  preceding  it  with  exercises  in 
formal  chemistry.  Then  too  formal  chem- 
istry answers  many  of  the  requirements  de- 
manded of  those  subjects  chosen  for  their 
cultural  value.  The  high  school,  however, 
is  not  a  place  for  the  making  of  specialists, 
nor  should  high  school  chemistry  be  taught 
solely  as  though  it  were  the  initial  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  an  expert  chemist. 
Still,  in  any  attempt  to  make  chemistry 
serve  the  purpose  I  have  indicated,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  formal  chemistry  is  desir- 
able and  indispensable.  Very  little  good 
would  come  from  teaching  practical  chem- 
istry other  than  along  scientific  lines.  We 
must  not  forget,  also,  that  many  of  our 
pupils  are  preparing  for  college  and  that 
the  high  school  is  expected  to  meet  the 
college  entrance  requirements  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects.  However,  I  believe  that  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  study  it  is  practical 
to  differentiate  the  work  of  the  college 
preparatory  students  from  that  of  those 
who  are  not  preparing  for  college.  Those 
preparing  for  college  would  continue  the 
work  in  formal  chemistry,  those  not  in- 
tending to  do  so  would  receive  instruction 
along  entirely  different  lines. 

I  would  consider  the  following  plan  suit- 
able for  securing  the  results  indicated  as 
being  desirable: 

First,  I  would  give  to  all  pupils  instruc- 
tion in  formal  chemistry  for  one-half  year. 
This  time  should  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
master : 

a.  The  necessary  introductory  work 
which,  among  other  things,  should  treat  at 
some  length  of  changes  in  matter,  and  of 
the  close  relation  between  chemistry  and 
physics. 

fr.  The  following  elements  and  their 
compounds:  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Chlorine 
and  Nitrogen. 

c.  The  Atmosphere. 

(L  Acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

e.  The  relation  of  the  different  forms  of 
energy  to  chemical  action. 

f.  The  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of 
the  science  as  found  in  any  of  our  standard 
hijgh  school  texts. 

Incidentally  during  this  time  much  would 


be  learned  of  other  elements  and  com- 
pounds in  addition  to  those  I  have  named. 

Beginning  with  the  second  half  of  the 
year  I  would  have  the  pupils  who  are  not 
preparing  for  college  take  a  hurried  sur- 
vey of  a  few  of  the  more  important  inor- 
ganic substances  not  yet  studied,  .  after 
which  they  would  take  up  the  study  of  car- 
bon and  its  compounds,  placing  particular 
emphasis  on  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the 
oxides  of  carbon,  I  would  wish  them  to 
know  something  of  each  of  the  following 
groups  of  organic  compounds,  namely: 
The  hydro-carbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
ethers,  acids,  ethereal  salts,  fats,  glycerine, 
and  soap,  carbro-hydrates,  benzine  and  its 
derivatives. 

I  would  now  consider  the  class  prepared 
to  receive  with  profit,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  instruction  in  some  of  the  ap- 
plications of  chemistry.  The  time  remain- 
ing would  not  permit  of  any  very  extensive 
treatment  of  all  the  topics  I  shall  name; 
but  some  of  them  could  be  studied  quite 
thoroughly,  while  others  could  be  gone  over 
more  rapidly. 

I  would  consider  the  following  subjects 
as  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  work:  Im- 
purities in  water;  methods  for  purification 
of  water;  sewage  and  its  disposal;  fuels; 
illuminants  and  lighting;  the  chemistry  of 
fire  and  fire  prevention;  disinfectants,  anti- 
septics, deodorants;  ferments  and  their 
work;  methods  of  testing  milk  and  milk 
products;  and  methods  of  testing  the  purity 
of  other  staple  foods. 

If  the  class  should  happen  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  girls,  or  if  it  is  possible 
to  give  separate  instruction  to  the  girls, 
they  should  be  taught  the  chemistry  of 
cleaning,  of  the  laundry,  and  of  cooking. 

I  believe  that  instruction  along  these 
lines  in  the  schools  of  any  community 
would  in  time  create  such  an  atmosphere 
that  the  most  modern  methods  for  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  would  be  de- 
manded by  the  people. 

I  know  of  no  manual  that  includes  all 
of  the  subjects  I  have  named.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  manual  would  require  the  use 
of  the  lecture  method  in  the  class  room. 
An  abundance  of  simple  experiments,  how- 
ever, can  be  gathered  from  the  literature 
extant  on  these  subjects,  and,  if  properly 
correlated  with  the  instruction  given  in  the 
classroom,  would  arouse  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm unknown  to  the  average  student 
in  chemistry. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  would  dispute  the  de- 
sirability of  giving  such  a  course  in  chem- 
istry to  high  school  pupils,  but  the  objec- 
tion may  be  made,  that  lack  of  facilities 
will  not  admit  of  giving  chemistry  to  all 
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pupils,  and  lack  of  teaching  force  will 
not  admit  of  the  differentiation  I  have 
mentioned.  True,  what  one  can  or  can 
not  do  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
local  conditions.  Perhaps  no  one  of  us  is 
working  under  ideal  conditions,  and  it  is 
"  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  '*  with  which 
most  of  us  must  wrestle.  I  have  not  in 
my  own  work,  as  yet,  been  able  to  put  into 
practice  the  exact  plan  herein  outlined.  I 
have,  however,  from  time  to  time  injected 
into  the  usual  work  in  formal  chemistry 
instruction  of  the  nature  indicated.  I  have 
also  taken  individual  students  through  a 
portion  of  this  work  by  arranging  a  series 
of  experiments  for  them  to  perform  in  the 
laboratory,  and  giving  them  references 
from  the  literature  on  the  subjects  of  their 
experiments,  and  I  have  myself  seen  the 
fruits  of  some  of  this  work  in  its  practical 
application  in  the  home. 

We  are  attempting  at  Wilkes-Barre  to 
give  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  our 
students  instruction  in  chemistry.  To  do 
this  it  has  been  necessary  to  retain  some 
features  of  the  old  style  method  of  teach- 
ing this  subject  but  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  science,  and  of  the  results  we 
have  secured,  we  feel  justified  in  continuing 
our  present  method  until  fortune  favors  us 
with  better  conditions. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  giving  in- 
struction daily  in  chemistry  to  131  pupils. 
One  hundred  and  seven  of  these  are  third- 
year  pupils.  The  others  are  mostly  grad- 
uate pupils  who  have  returned  for  extra 
work,  some  to  make  additional  preparation 
for  college.  A  few  belong  to  the  fourth- 
year  class.  The  third-year  pupils  come  to 
me  in  sections.  In  the  experimental  work 
I  gather  them  about  my  table  and,  with  the 
help  of  an  assistant,  perform  all  experi- 
ments myself,  but  give  the  pupils  every  op- 
portunity for  handling  material  and  observ- 
ing details.  I  would  call  it  a  modification 
of  the  old  method  of  class  recitation  prin- 
cipally, with  demonstrations  now  and  then 
by  the  instructor.  The  graduate  and 
fourth-year  pupils  are  doing  laboratory 
work.  This  gives  those  who  are  getting 
ready  for  college  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  note-book.  It  also  gives  to  others 
who  show  special  aptitude,  or  indicate  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  subject,  an 
opportunity  for  doing  advanced  work.  It 
will  be  some  time  perhaps  before  condi- 
tions in  the  average  high  school  will  war- 
rant giving  individual  laboratory  instruc- 
tion to  all  pupils.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  it 
unless  the  matter  of  expense  is  not  to  be 
considered.  We  all  know  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  pupils  are  more  or  less 


indifferent  with  regard  to  all  of  their 
school  work.  These  arc  the  ones  who 
always  make  trouble  in  the  laboratory. 
Why  is  not  a  sifting  out  process  some- 
what similar  to  the  plan  I  have  ontlincd 
advisable,  rather  than  to  waste  material 
on  pupils  who  will  never  quite  understand 
what  they  are  doing  nor  why  they  are 
doing  it?  This  plan  is  not  inconsistent 
with  teaching  some  of  the  applications  of 
chemistry  as  outlined  above,  but  would 
require  a  slight  modification  of  the  method 
given.  All  third-year  pupils  could  be  given 
the  work  specified  as  desirable  for  those 
not  going  to  college.  Fourth-  and  fifth- 
year  pupils  preparing  for  college  would 
continue  their  studies  in  formal  chcmistrr. 
The  other  laboratory  pupils  could  cither 
verify  for  themselves  the  experiments  in 
applied  chemistry  which  they  had  seen  the 
instructor  perform,  or  supplement  that 
work  with  experiments  new  to  them. 

I  am  aware  that  any  suggestion  of  de- 
parture, as  to  subject-matter  or  method, 
from  that  which  is  old  and  tried  is  subject 
to  criticism,  and  should  receive  careful 
consideration  before  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  attempting  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  suggestions  herein  made.  If  this 
body  thinks  the  plan  I  have  outlined  worthy 
of  discussion,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  the  chairman  named  the  nominating 
committee  for  selection  of  members  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
as  follows:  Messrs.  A.  H.  Wills,  Scranton; 
W.  A.  Wilson,  Milton,  and  L.  J.  Ulmcr. 
Williamsport 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued,  Mr.  Welter 
wished  to  explain  further  the  meaning  of 
practical  chemistry.  In  his  girls'  class 
they  have  tested  foods  for  adulterations: 
baking  powder,  tea,  butter  and  cheese  have 
been  tested  with  very  enlightening  results. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  he  put  on  these 
tests  of  articles  of  food  used  in  almost  every 
home,  for  thus  attention  is  directed  to- 
wards the  home  and  domestic  life.  The  daily 
round  of  home  duties  is  thus  shown  to  have 
a  higher  place  in  the  economy  of  life  than 
is  usually  accorded  to  it. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Scranton,  approved  of  the 
plans  suggested  in  the  paper  for  the  stud>' 
of  chemistry.  He  considered  the  sug- 
gestions for  adapting  it  to  needs  of  daihr 
life  admirable.  He  has  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating his  classes,  the  boys  from  the  girb: 
and  the  students  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  are  going  no  further.     He  said 
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that  the  investigations  in  the  high  school 
of  a  town  in  Massachusetts  had  shown 
adulterations  in  food  before  the  much 
needed  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed,  and 
these  had  awakened  the  people  of  the  town 
to  the  dangers  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  Wallize  has  tested  patent  medicines 
in  his  school  and  shown  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  some  of  these  on  the  health  of 
persons  who  take  such  nostrums. 

Mr.  Ulmer  believes  also  in  putting  most 
stress  on  the  practical  side  of  chemistry. 
He  spoke  of  the  interest  aroused  among 
the  pupils  by  some  qualitative  work  at- 
tempted in  the  Williamsport  high  school. 

The  Chairman  asked  that  some  one  pres- 
ent should  tell  of  his  study  of  local  indus- 
tries, if  any  one  has  attempted  this. 

Mr.  Wells  has  had  his  class  visit  the 
mines,  breweries  and  stove  works  in  Scran- 
ton  with  very  interesting  results. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  asked  some  one  to 
answer  the  question :  Shall  experiment  work 
precede  text-book  work? 

Mr.  Stark  replied  that  some  experiments 
might  precede  some  follow  the  study  of  text, 
but  often  it  is  of  little  account  which  comes 
first. 

Mr.  Henschaw  spoke  of  the  use  of  the 
lantern  in  connection  with  work  in  chem- 
istry and  physics.  He  considered  it  an 
invaluable  aid. 

A  suggestive  paper  on  "  The  Essentials 
of  Geometry"  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Peake,  principal  of  the  Sharon  high  school 
on  the 

ESSENTIALS    IN    GEOMETRY. 

That  teachers  know  why  they  are  teach-  ; 
ing  geometry,  and  that  they  keep  this  rea-  ' 


son  in  mind  are  of  vital  importance.  It 
might  be  well,  considering  the  scope  which 
*  our  subject  covers,  first  to  define  briefly 
the  purpose  of  geometry  in  secondary 
schools,  and  then  to  discuss  the  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  those  ends. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  geometry 
holds  a  foremost  place  in  the  high  school 
curriculum,  both  lor  its  culture  and  prac- 
tice. The  former  in  my  mind  holds  no  in- 
ferior place  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  its  value.  As 
an  exercise  in  logic  it  probably  has  no 
superior.  We  consider,  and  consider 
aright,  that  a  pupil  has  good  powers  of 
thought  who  can  in  his  recitation  in  geom- 
etry reason  from  one  equation  to  another, 
or  from  one  statement  to  another,  and  can 
give  clearly  and  precisely  the  authority 
upon  which  each  statement  is  based.  And 
we  should  expect  a  pupil  of  that  kind  to  do 
well  in  other  subjects  for  he  has  developed 
the  power  to  think  and  realizes  that  power 
to  the   extent   that   he   is   self-dependent. 


The  fact  that  a  pupil  can  be  definitely  right 
or  wrong,  and  if  the  latter,  can  discover  his 
own  mistake,  is  the  thing  that  makes  him 
safe  to  stand  alone.  He  needs  no  support. 
His  own  proof  of  the  truth  is  enough. 

Closely  allied  to  the  power  of  thought  is 
the  power  of  expressing  what  one  thinks. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand,  one  is  almost 
useless  wi&out  the  other.  Along  with  these 
two  and  the  practical  knowledge  that  may 
be  obtained  stand  those  objects  of  minor 
importance,  that  is,  those  which  do  not 
require  particularly  the  study  of  geometry. 
Such  are  relation,  accuracy,  habits  of  neat- 
ness, order,  truth  and  attention. 

Geometry  is  a  continuation  of  mensura- 
tion and  is  so  continued  that  it  furnishes  a 
proof  for  everything  done  in  mensuration. 
It  is  the  "  why  *'  of  things  done  before. 
Pupils  who  have  never  thought  about  the 
reasons  for  doing  things  are  confronted 
with  a  subject  that  makes  them  reason 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  Here  then 
begins  the  difficulty,  and  the  burden  is  with 
the  teacher  to  teach  pupils  to  reason. 

In  that  geometry  necessarily  begins  with 
seemingly  dry  definitions  and  drier  proofs, 
the  teacher  has  much  in  his  power  whether 
the  pupil  like  or  dislike  the  subject  at  the 
start.  Yet  with  a  little  ingenuity  on  his 
part  by  showing  that  these  points,  lines  and 
angles  are  of  practical  value,  that  they  are 
the  engineer's  tools,  the  pupil  will  be  ready 
to  "dive  below."  The  fact  that  some- 
thing of  practical  value  is  to  be  taken  up 
is  an  encouragement;  and  this  phase  of  the 
subject  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  With 
the  definitions  lies  a  good  beginning. 
Rightly  learned  and  rightly  understood  they 
are  the  fundamentals.  They  need  not  be 
given  as  the  author  does  but  rather  in  any 
clear  and  precise  manner  and  such  that  may 
be  demonstrated.  His  mistakes  may  be 
rectified  by  showing  how  little  his  state- 
ment means  better  than  by  studying  more. 

Coming  to  actual  theorems,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  a  pupil  know  first  what  he  is 
to  prove.  He  cannot  proceed  further  un- 
less he  knows  the  end  for  which  he  is  work- 
ing. He  must  know  theorems,  and  I  would 
say,  word  for  word  with  the  author,  and  it 
often  helps  with  the  recitation  if  he  knows 
them  by  number  according  to  the  text- 
book. The  hypothesis  of  each  proposition 
can  be  obtained  from  his  knowledge  of  its 
wording,  and  if  he  understands  the  latter 
clearly  the  former  is  easily  stated  and  he 
may  proceed  from  thence  to  proof  and  con- 
clusion. In  proof  we  must  insist  upon 
precise  reasoning;  every  equation,  every 
statement  must  have  authority  and  in  such 
a  manner  proceed  to  conclusion  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil  that  the  latter  is  completely 
master  of  it.      To  enable  him  to  explain 
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well,  and  to  bring  out  the  points,  for  which 
the  teacher  is  having  the  explanation,  by 
answering  questions  relative  to  his  solution, 
the  power  of  expression  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites.  And  if  in  mathematical  propo- 
sitions he  is  compelled  to  give  his  state- 
ments in  a  clear  and  precise  manner,  he 
will  by  force  of  habit  do  the  same  in  his 
other  recitations.  One  professor  I  have  in 
mind  answers  the  question,  Why  do  we 
study  mathematics,  by  three  simple  words, 
"  To  be  precise."  It  is  the  habit  of  some 
pupils  to  omit  seemingly  non-important 
words  or  phrases  in  the  statement  of  a 
theorem,  which  if  we  undertook  to  prove 
and  prove  according  to  its  reading  we 
would  find  ourselves  doing  the  impossible. 
As  for  example  take  the  theorem,  "  The 
perimeters  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the 
same  number  of  sides  are  to  each  other  as 
the  radii  of  their  circumscribed  circles  and 
also  as  the  radii  of  their  inscribed  circles." 
The  phrase  "  Of  the  same  number  of  sides  " 
might  be  omitted  and  the  untrained  pupil 
would  scarcely  note  the  difference.  Here 
then  is  our  opportunity  to  train  the  pupils 
mind  to  be  so  exact  in  explanation  that  no 
fallacy  can  be  found.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  follow  up  this  plan  before  the  class  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  seems  extremely  em- 
barrassing and  consequently  discouraging 
to  the  pupil,  but  only  so  far  that  he  may  see 
his  own  mistakes.  In  this  the  teacher  must 
use  his  own  judgment. 

The  matter  of  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another  can  be  very  successfully  dealt  with 
in  geometry.  It  is  often  the  complaint  of 
teachers  in  every  subject,  that  the  pupil 
can  learn  a  certain  thing  well  and  seem- 
ingly understand  it,  yet,  when  stated  in  a 
different  way,  it  is  to  him  entirely  new. 
The  same  holds  true  in  geometry.  Differ- 
ent letters  and  different  figures  representing 
the  same  conditions  are  a  puzzle.  A  change 
of  letters  and  figures  is  a  matter  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  first  demonstration.  Then  the 
pupil  will  at  once  begin  to  see  something 
besides  the  letters  at  the  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  will  soon  begin  to  perceive  solu- 
tions which  the  letters  and  figures  repre- 
sent. The  form  of  a  geometrical  figure 
may  help  materially  in  remembering  solu- 
tions, yet  while  having  the  one  figure  in 
mind,  he  will  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
only  one  which  represents  the  g^ven  condi- 
tions, if  taught  at  the  right  time  that  there 
might  be  other  figures.  Parallel  lines 
drawn  vertically  look  strange  to  a  pupil 
who  has  always  seen  them  drawn  hori- 
zontally, yet  he  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  them  drawn  in  any  direction.  So  with 
the  triangle,  the  base  is  the  line  upon  which 
the  other  part  rests;  the  pupil  doesn't  stop 
to  think  that  the  same  may  be  above  the 
vertex,  nor  that  the  base  may  be  a  vertical 


line  with  the  vertex  to  the  right  or  left  | 
In  reducing  a  polygon  of  six  sides  to  a  tri-  i 
angle,  it  doesn't  occur  to  him  how  to  rediKe  I 
one  of  seven  or  eight  sides  unless  derocm- 
strated.  But  having  had  all  these  relations, 
and  similarly  other  relations  pointed  out  to 
him,  the  pupil  gradually  approaches  that 
point  where  he  can,  according  to  Carlyk 
"  count  a  thing  known  "  for  it  becomes  so 
"stamped  on  his  mind  that  he  can  survey 
it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence."  Then 
we  as  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise that  common  sense  in  pupils  whicb 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
every  man  or  woman,  whether  he  is  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  college  and  the  univer- 
sity or  enter  business  immediately  upon  ihe 
completion  of  his  high  school  course.  For 
what  is  common  sense  but  perceiving  ri^t 
relations,  that  is,  forming  an  hypothesis  , 
that  covers  every  possible  conception  of  the 
theorem  as  stated,  and  provin^f  its  correct- 
ness. In  this  connection  geometry  notic^ 
ably  aids  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enter 
college  as  well  as  those  who  do,  and  thus  ; 
we  come  to  see  its  real  object,  that  it  is  not 
primarily  to  learjj  geometrical  facts,  but  is 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  use  his  mental  powers  | 
and  to  concentrate  them  on  his  business, 
that  is,  "  to  think  and  to  teach  himsdf  the 
common  object  of  all  true  teaching." 

The  powers  of  attention  and  concentra- 
tion which  a  pupil  strengthens  through  the 
study  of  geometry  are  immediate  results  of 
being  able  to  understand  well,  and  of  being 
able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  tell  what  he 
knows.  At  first  when  his  mistakes  in  ex- 
pression and  reasoning  are  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  when  he  sees  how  meaningless  his 
sentences  are,  he  may  be  a  little  loathe  to 
stand  up  before  his  classmates  to  explain, 
but  day  by  day  as  he  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  recitation,  he  will  make 
material  gain.  Being  conscious  of  an  al- 
most complete  failure,  he  will  note  more 
carefully  how  others  give  the  same  explana- 
tion and  at  least  try  to  express  what  he 
knows  about  the  proposition  under  consid- 
eration. Thus  the  thought  and  satisfaction 
that  he  can  do  something  for  himself  will 
act  as  a  stimulus  for  a  better  recitation  next 
time.  From  this  we  may  readily  see  how 
the  pupils  attention  in  the  classroom  and 
his  application  outside  will  be  materially 
aided. 

Accuracy,  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
can  be  dealt  with  in  geometry  as  in  othcf 
subjects.  As  for  truth,  it  may  be  said 
that  geometry  creates  a  reverence  for  it  If 
the  pupil  gets  the  idea  that  nothing  is  true 
unless  proved,  he  is  on  the  right  road  to 
mathematical  investigation  and  applicatioiL 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  with  the  purposes 
of  geometry  teaching  and  how  classroom 
work  can  be  a  valuable  aid  in  furthering 
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them.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
what  should  be  taught  to  obtain  those  ends, 
how  many  if  not  ail  of  the  written  proposi- 
tions should  be  included  in  the  high  school 
course,  and  how  many  of  so-called  originals 
should  be  taken  up. 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  make  a  division  between  prac- 
tical and  abstract  utility.  We  have  with 
us  both  pupils  who  expect  to  take  up  mathe- 
matics in  advanced  schools  and  those  for 
whom  the  high  school  is  the  last.  So  it  is 
well  that  this  matter  is  a  question  of 
thought.  We  care  not  to  burden  the  mind 
of  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  lot  of  useless 
theorems.  Our  point  is  to  get  useful  re- 
sults from  our  efforts,  to  prepare  for  life 
and  incidentally  for  college,  for  what  gives 
a  good  foundation  for  life  work  does  the 
same  for  the  college  course. 

A  great  number  of  proofs,  as  given  by 
most  text-books,  are  those  not  particularly 
needed  for  advanced  work  but  used  to  make 
advanced  work  less  difficult.  They  are  the 
proofs  that  lead  to  nothing  practical  and  take 
up  the  time  that  might  be  used  to  better 
advantage.  Some  are  those  which  involve 
very  little  reasoning,  but  which  must  be 
memorized,  others  are  those  that  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  problems  he  will 
ever  have  afterwards  except  perhaps  those 
based  upon  the  proof  by  the  author  of  the 
text-book.  Of  the  former  I  would  cite  the 
construction  problem.  To  divide  a  line  in 
the  extreme  and  mean  ratio;  of  the  latter 
kind  of  which  there  is  a  larger  number, 
I  would  cite  the  theorems  in  maximum  and 
minimum  polygons.  It  is  well  to  know 
how  to  divide  a  line  in  the  extreme  and 
mean  ratio,  but  why  burden  the  memory 
iwith  its  proof  which  will  be  forgotten  in  a 
day.  There  are  other  more  interesting 
ways  of  training  the  memory  and,  more- 
over, this  is  not  one  of  the  primary  objects 
of  teaching  geometry.  The  latter  class  of 
propositions  it  may  be  well  to  teach  if  there 
is  plenty  of  time,  but  in  the  average  high 
school,  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  pupil  if  some  of  the  time  that  is  spent 
upon  this  kind  of  propositions  be  used  in 
solving  originals  that  show  the  practical 
application  of  the  fundamentals. 

Propositions  for  which  the  pupil  can  see 
no  use  are  a  drudge  to  him.  Nothing 
deadens  interest  more  quickly  or  more 
surely  than  the  fact  that  the  proposition 
under  consideration  means  nothing  to  him. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  show  why  this 
theorem  or  that  problem  is  important  by  a 
reason  of  the  sequence,  yet  if  he  feels  he 
can  do  something  with  what  he  has  learned 
he  will  investigate  further  more  ener- 
g-etically.  There  is  no  way  to  accomplish 
this  end  better  than  by  solving  two  or  three 


short  originals,  which  involve  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  proposition. 

No  doubt  you  have  all  seen  pupils  who 
apparently  knew  a  theorem,  could  prove  it 
and  answer  all  questions  relating  thereto, 
yet  when  it  came  to  applying  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  they  were  unable  to  begin. 
A  few  originals  given  right  at  the  time 
with  the  proof  will  eliminate  a  great  part 
of  this  difficulty.  Original  demonstration 
therefore,  I  believe  to  be  a  very  important 
phase  of  geometry  and  a  teacher  that  does 
not  give  much  attention  to  it  is  failing  to 
bring  out  all  that  the  subject  stands  for. 
Surely  if  the  pupil  does  not  in  some  way 
put  his  theorems  in  practice  he  can  not  ap- 
preciate the  import  of  them,  and  will  when 
confronted  with  a  problem  involving  the 
same  principles  a  little  later,  either  in 
business  or  in  college,  have  only  a  vague 
notion  that  he  has  ever  had  anything  fike 
it  before.  Yet  a  little  practice  with  every 
principle  learned  will  teach  him  the  real 
thing — that  those  principles  are  tools  which 
he  can  use  and  use  to  a  good  advantage. 
I  believe  it  to  be  more  expedient  to  know 
fewer  theorems  and  to  have  those  rightly 
known  than  to  have  a  whole  mass  of  some- 
thing that  means  that  the  pupil  has  had 
geometry  only  in  name. 

The  teaching  of  originals  therefore  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  written  theorems. 
Illustrative  exercises  should  be  proposed 
which  involve  the  principles  of  the  day's 
lesson,  and  the  pupil  made  to  work  them 
out  himself.  Later,  other  methods  arc 
studied  and  the  same  exercise  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  way.  The  miscellaneous 
exercises  given  at  the  end  of  each  book  of 
the  modern  text-book  are  valuable  in  help- 
ing the  pupil  select  a  right  method.  In 
doing  this,  he  must  recall  all  methods 
previously  used  and  in  short,  have  all  the 
tools  in  mind  which  he  has  ever  used  be- 
fore. In  hard  originals  great  credit  is  due 
a  pupil,  even  though  he  use  a  roundabout 
method  in  solving.  A  long  one  develops  as 
much  power  and  perhaps  more  as  it  involves 
more  reasoning.  Yet  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  take  all  the  principles  learned 
and  search  for  the  one  that  most  nearly  fits 
the  particular  exercise.  And  thus  every 
pupil  who  can  learn  geometry  at  all  learns 
to  do  something  for  himself  and  will  take 
great  interest  in  it.  Every  proposition 
comes  to  be  of  use  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
pupil  to  work  and  think  for  himself.  And 
if  he  learns  the  use  of  geometrical  prin- 
ciples in  solving  originals,  he  is  prepared  to 
use  the  same  in  everyday  life,  not  only  in 
practice  but  in  the  study  of  advanced  sub- 
jects. 

In  closing,  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  a 
few  ideas  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  recitation. 
In  the  first  place,  and  that  which  goes  with- 
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rather  than  to  the  high  school,  during 
those  plastic  periods  of  a  child's  life.  It  is 
at  this  period  when  skill  can  be  most  easily 
developed — making  elementary  instruction 
in  the  arts  unnecessary  in  the  high  school 
and  permitting  the  instructor  there  to  do 
more  advanced  work. 

We  come  now  to  manual  training  as  in- 
dustrial education.  Here  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  ambiguous  term,  "  indus- 
trial "  education.  I  use  the  word  industrial 
in  the  sense  that  the  economist  uses  it. 
Man  in  his  economic  advancement  has 
passed  through  different  stages,  the  hunt- 
ing stage,  the  nomadic,  the  agricultural, 
and  the  trades  and  commerce  stages.  We 
have  now  entered  a  new  era,  the  industrial 
stage.  The  form  of  education  best  adapted 
to  this  age  is  termed  "  industrial "  educa- 
tion. 

That  form  of  education  will  be  most  pop- 
ular among  a  people  which  is  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  ideals  of  that  people. 
Chinese  education,  rigid  and  narrow,  ex- 
isted through  centuries  because  it  ex- 
pressed the  characteristics  of  its  people. 
Greek  education  was  refined,  indicating  a 
refined  people.  In  an  industrial  age,  in- 
dustrial education  is  the  most  rational  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  ideals  of  the  people 
of  an  industrial  age.  Industrial  education, 
as  the  term  is  used  here,  is  not  narrow  but 
varied  and  broad.  It  is  that  form  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  age  at  every  pos- 
sible point. 

What  are  some  of  the  demands  of  our 
present  industrial  age  which  manual  train- 
ing can  fulfil?  Manual  training  is  prac- 
tical. The  present  age  demands  prac- 
ticality. It  demands  reality.  Boys  are 
given  a  taste  of  the  reality  of  processes  of 
manufacturing  in  our  manual  training 
schools.  And  surely  manufacturing  is  the 
prime  reality  of  our  modern  industrial  life. 
The  present  age  demands  that  the  observa- 
tion be  trained.  One  of  the  most  learned 
men  I  ever  have  had  the  honor  of  hearing 
speak  once  said  that  in  passing  through  a 
large  industrial  establishment  he  knew  no 
more  of  what  he  saw  than  would  some  in- 
telligent dog.  And  yet  industries  form  the 
very  backbone  of  our  social  life.  Surely 
it  is  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
training  of  citizenship  that  will  enable  a 
man,  regardless  of  his  vocation,  to  observe 
the  processes  of  industry  and  appreciate 
them.  Manual  training  furnishes  the 
necessary  apperceptive  material  at  this 
point.  The  present  age  demands  executive 
ability.  Executive  ability  is  often  said  to 
be  the  capacity  for  doing  things.  If  this 
is  so,  manual  training  is  executive  through 
and  through.  Whereas  the  old  faculty  psy- 
chology has  now  quite  generally  passed 
away,  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  the  mind 


develops  through  desirable  habits.  We 
may  say  that  through  the  suitable  adapta- 
tion of  material  and  design  to  purpose,  and 
through  the  persistency  of  effort  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  a  bocJccase, 
or  in  the  making  of  a  model  engine,  the 
mind  is  susceptible  to  the  formation  of  ex- 
ecutive habits,  of  prime  importance  in  the 
age- in  which  we  live. 

So  far  I  have  treated  the  manual  train- 
ing movement  as  though  it  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  education  of  the  boy.  This  in- 
dustrial age  has  a  tendency  of  weakening 
the  very  foundation  of  our  social  life,  the 
home.  And  this  is  being  done  through  a 
false  conception  of  what  constitutes  the 
education  of  the  girl.  It  has  too  often  been 
supposed  that  the  career  of  a  housewife  is 
one  not  demanding  educational  preparation. 
Then,  too,  there  are  innumerable  callings 
open  to  women  that  were  not  open  a  few 
decades  ago.  Yet  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  aver- 
age American  receiving  $500  to  $1,200  per 
year  is  expended  for  rent,  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  family,  and  when 
we  further  remember  that  these  e3q)cndi- 
tures  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  housewife,  then  the  cdua- 
tion  of  the  girl  is  of  a  most  important 
economic  consequence.  Included  in  the 
manual  training  movement,  therefore,  is 
sewing  and  cooking.  In  some  cities  these 
and  wood-working,  etc.,  are  under  the  same 
supervisor.  Their  importance  as  elements 
in  the  school  curriculum,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  needs  no  further  argu- 
ment. The  manual  training  movement 
therefore,  contributes  vital  elements  in 
meeting  the  educational  demands  for  both 
boys  and  gjirls  in  the  training  for  dtiicn- 
ship  in  an  industrial  age. 

Manual  training  is  confused  with  trade 
instruction  by  a  great  many  people  who  do 
not  bear  in  mind  what  trade  instruction 
and  a  trade  school  really  are.  The  opinion 
prevails  that  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  conjunction  with  certain  academic 
subjects  would  constitute  a  trade  school- 
they  confuse  the  trade  school  with  the 
"technical"  high  school.  Now  a  tra(k 
school  is  an  institution  whose  sole  object  is 
to  train  craftsmen,  to  produce  producers. 
Its  aims  are  purely  economic.  In  its  aims, 
therefore,  the  trade  school  differs  from  the 
manual  training  school,  which  is  an  insti- 
tution for  general  culture.  It  differs  as 
widely  in  its  methods.  The  trade  school 
that  is  of  the  greatest  economic  importance 
is  one  whose  students  are  already  bread- 
winners and  who,  in  the  trade  school,  r^ 
ceive  instruction  along  the  lines  of  work 
that  they  are  engaged  in  during  the  day. 
This  means  that  a  trade  school  must  have 
in  its  curriculum  every  line  of  work  that  tf 
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performed  in  the  community.  The  trade 
school  furthermore,  is  generally  an  evening 
school. 

The  term  trade  instruction  has  here  been 
confined  to  the  mechanical  arts.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  high  school  is  already 
giving  trade  instruction  in  such  branches  as 
stenography,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting. 
But  so  far  as  mechanical  branches  are  con- 
cerned it  would  seem  that  the  sort  of  trade 
school  that  will  most  fittingly  meet  the  in- 
dustrial demands  of  business  men  is  the 
type  of  German  continuation  school. 

As  to  the  three  phases  of  the  manual 
training  movement,  motor  training,  indus- 
trial education,  trade  instruction,  to  which 
does  the  modern  high  school  stand  in  its 
closest  relation  ?  Manual  training  as  motor 
training  belongs  in  the  grades.  The  pupils 
there  are  of  that  age  when  so  much  can  be 
done  for  either  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years  development  along  industrial 
lines  will  be  rapid  or  retarded,  according  to 
the  character  and  amount  of  this  earlier 
training.  There  are  students  of  course 
who  have  never  received  instruction  in 
manual  training  until  they  have  reached 
the  high  school  and  yet  have  done  creditable 
work,  but  these  boys  have  in  most  cases 
played  with  tools  during  their  plastic  years. 
Some  educators  hold  that  there  is  no  dis- 
advantage in  deferring  manual  instruction 
until  the  high  school,  that  pupils  do  just  as 
good  work  then  as  they  would  do  with 
previous  instruction  in  the  grades.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  with  manual  training  in  the 
grades  these  pupils  in  the  high  school  could 
be  permitted  to  work  on  greater  problems 
in  the  high  school  which  would  require 
more  thinking  and  be  of  greater  use  to  the 
student. 

Passing  on  to  the  high  school  the  manual 
work  develops  into  a  new  phase — an  ele- 
ment in  industrial  education  and  it  is  in 
this  phase  of  manual  training  that  the  high 
school  stands  in  its  closest  relation.  This 
relationship  has  given  birth  to  a  new  public 
school  institution,  called  at  first  the  man- 
ual training"  high  school  and  later  the 
"  mechanic  arts  "  and  "  technical "  high 
school.  The  latest  term  "  technical "  is  as 
unsuitable  as  the  others  for  these  schools 
are  not  technical,  for  technical  education 
means  training  for  a  special  calling  or 
vocation,  whereas  the  manual  training  high 
school  is  as  cultural  in  its  aims  as  is  the 
older  classical  high  school,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  selection  of  its  cultural 
material,  the  one  drawing  from  scientific 
and  practical  materials  and  forces,  the 
other  from  classical  and  humanitarian. 
Both  have  their  place.  One  forms  the 
basis  to  mechanical  and  engineering  pur- 
suits, the  other  to  literary  pursuits,  law, 
medicine  and  theology. 


Realizing  the  place  of  the  manual  train- 
ing high  school  in  our  educational  life,  it 
may  be  well  to  close  by  glancing  at  the 
marked  characteristics  of  such  a  school,  the 
curriculum,  the  equipment,  and  the  teachers. 
For  both  boys  and  girls  the  general  plan 
of  instruction  in  the  manual  training  high 
school  comprises  prescribed  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  free- 
hand drawing  and  design,  and  in  some  cases 
German,  French,  history  and  biology.  For 
boys,  shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing 
are  prescribed  in  each  year,  and  practice 
is  given  in  caring  for  boilers,  engines, 
dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  which  constitute  the 
heating  and  lighting  power  plants  of  the 
building.  For  girls,  courses  in  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art  are  prescribed, 
including  work  in  cooking,  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals,  invalid  cooking, 
marketing,  laundry  methods  and  materials, 
management  of  the  house,  plain  sewing  by 
hand  and  machine,  dress-making  and  milli- 
nery. 

The  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  aca- 
demic branches  in  a  manual  trailing  school 
are  as  important  as  are  the  manual 
branches  themselves.  The  manual  arts 
lose  their  cultural  value  when  separated 
from  academic  studies  and  becomes  simply 
trade  instruction.  English  is  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  as  a  formal  study  of 
grammar,  composition,  and  rhetoric,  but 
the  use  of  English  in  connection  with  all 
work,  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  the  usual 
class  rooms.  The  teacher's  English  in  the 
shop  should  be  as  well  guarded  as  it  should 
be  anywhere  else,  and  the  student's  Eng- 
lish should  be  cared  for  here  too. 

Literature  in  the  manual  training  high 
school  is  of  vast  importance.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  desirable  literary  taste  is  of 
supreme  importance.  Whereas  our  indus- 
trial age  calls  for  a  relatively  practical  edu- 
cation it  should  call  for  a  moral  education 
too,  and  that  old  question  of  character 
formation  comes  up  as  strongly  in  the 
manual  training  school  as  it  does  anywhere 
else.  The  love  of  good  reading  is  of  un-- 
told  magnitude  in  character  building  and 
this  should  be  the  foremost  aim  of  litera- 
ture in  the  manual  training  high  school. 

What  can  be  said  of  literature  can  also 
be  said  of  history.  History  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  manual  training  school  because 
history  deals  with  men.  And  man  and  the 
love  of  fellow  men  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  as  an  aim  in  education.  Well  does  Pro- 
fessor Ely  say :  "  We  forget  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  poverty  one  a  lack  of  goods 
for  the  higher  wants,  and  the  other  a  lack 
of  wants  for  the  higher  goods."  We  are 
in  a  danger  in  the  manual  training  school 
of  promoting  means  for  the  production  of 
goods  for  the  higher  wants  and  the  neglect 
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of  creating  wants  for  the  higher  goods. 
We  are  liable  to  consider  too  strongly  the 
supply  of  producers,  of  workmen,  and 
neglect  at  the  same  time  to  develop  in  these 
workmen  the  wants  for  higher  things  in 
life.     Literature  should  develop  these  wants. 

In  its  equipment,  the  manual  training 
school  is  of  course  unique,  for  it  must  have 
not  only  the  usual  class  rooms,  but  it  must 
also  have  its  laboratories,  its  shops  for  the 
bovs,  and  its  kitchen  and  sewing  rooms  for 
the  girls.  All  should  be  modem  and  well 
kept.  The  hygienic  precautions  toward 
cleanliness  should  be  as  strictly  observed  in 
the  shops  as  they  are  in  the  class  rooms. 
Unusually  efficient  janitor  service  should 
be  furnished  the  manual  training  school, 
and  as  for  the  students  being  called  upon 
to  sweep  the  shops,  it  is  as  unreasonable  as 
calling  upon  them  to  sweep  the  class  rooms 
and  the  halls. 

Behind  all  the  forces  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  designed  to  educate  the  boy  and 
girls,  there  stands  that  greatest  force  of 
all — ^the  teacher.  So  far  as  the  manual 
branches  are  concerned  there  are  three  fac- 
tors in  the  makeup  of  the  ideal  manual 
training  teacher — skill  as  a  mechanic,  skill 
as  a  teacher,  and  character  as  a  man.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  thought  that  the  first 
requisite  was  sufficient.  But  diese  were 
the  days  when  few  people  realized  that 
teaching  was  anything  more  than  impart- 
ing information.  Then  came  the  time 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  teacher  must 
also  know  and  sympathize  with  those  who 
were  to  be  taught.  Happily  some  of  the 
older  men,  who  were  made  manual  train- 
ing teachers  solely  on  account  of  their  skill, 
came  to  know,  and  even  to  love,  boys  under 
their  charge.  More  fortunately  still,  nor- 
mal schools  have  taken  up  manual  training 
and  are  sending  out  teachers  fitted  for 
teaching  manual  training  branches  in  wood- 
working, and  almost  every  elementary  line, 
although  as  yet,  the  schools  training  teach- 
ers in  iron  work  and  the  higher  branches 
are  very  few  in  number. 

The  third  requisite— character — has  no 
more  application  to  the  manual  training 
teacher  than  to  any  other  teacher,  and  no 
less.  The  dealings  of  teacher  and  pupil 
are  closer,  more  individual,  in  the  manual 
arts,  than  in  most  subjects.  Whereas  no 
person  of  weak  character  could  likely  se- 
cure a  position  to  teach  manual  training, 
there  have  been  instances,  in  earlier  times  at 
any  rate,  when  teachers  have  used  tobacco 
and  have  even  been  profane  in  the  man- 
ual training  room.  There  are  chances  for 
moral  lessons  in  almost  every  incident  that 
may  arise.  As  a  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing once  put  it,  "  I  am  not  satisfied  as  a 
result  of  their  work  with  me  that  my  stu- 
dents  should  become  better  workers,   and 


know  more  of  tools  and  materials  unless 
thev  are  also  enabled  to  lead  better  Htcs.'' 
In  concluding  I  desire  to  leave  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

1.  Manual  training  in  high  schoob  is 
most  effective  when  it  is  preceded  by  man- 
ual courses  in  the  grades. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  manual  woric  in  the 
high  school  is  dependent  upon  its  beii^ 
properly  correlated  with  academic  branches. 

3.  In  high  schools  there  should  be  manual 
work  of  some  kind  for  |firls  as  well  as  boys. 

4.  The  manual  trainmg  high  school  and 
the  trade  school  occupy  separate  provinces, 
one  cultural,  the  other  special,  and  the 
latter  outside  of  the  present  school  system. 

At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Hi^h  School 
Auditorium,  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  New  York 
University,  gave  the  annual  address  on  the 
subject  of  l^ucation  and  Citizenship.  He 
held  the  rapt  attention  of  his  audience 
throughout  the  entire  address  which  w3s 
not  only  intensely  practical  but  full  of  in- 
terest and  inspiration. 


SATURDAY    MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  at  the  dosii^ 
session  of  the  Department  which  was 
held  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, were  led  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Bassler. 

Professor  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  Altoona,  read 
the    following    paper    on 

NEEDED  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

In  a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  it  is  fair  to  affirm  that  the  basis  opoo 
which  the  government  rests  will  be  the 
average  intelligence  of  all  the  individQals 
constituting  that  state.  Another  state- 
ment presents  itself.  Government  has  for 
its  basis  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  individuals  governed.  A  large  class 
of  highly  educated  and  thoroughly  cultured 
subjects  may  furnish  a  high  aggregate  and 
a  successful  government.  This  latter  state- 
ment of  the  relations  of  subjects  to  their 
government  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  arc 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  may  be  classed 
education,  suffrage,  etc.  Education  shook) 
prepare  for  suffrage.  Does  the  ability  to 
spell,  to  read,  to  write,  to  perform  the  ele- 
mentary operations  in  Arithmetic  prepare 
for  intelligent  suffrage?  So  much  educa- 
tion fits  the  individual  citizen  for  control  by 
a  selfish  politician.  This  condition  renders 
certain  two  classes  of  citizens,  the  ruling 
and  the  ruled,  with  intermediate  grades  in 
influence  and  power.  All  these  inter- 
mediate grades  affiliate ;  sometimes  with  the 
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rulers;  sometimes  with  the  ruled;  some- 
times, separating,  the  parts  act  in  harmony 
with  both  classes.  Is  this  result,  this  condi- 
tion, intended  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states?  Does  the  spirit  of  our 
customs,  our  laws,  our  literature  teach  us 
that  a  social  condition  caused  partly  by 
such  a  limited  education  is  in  accordance 
ivith  the  real  personality  of  an  American 
citizen  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  here  to  digress 
and  discuss:  First,  that  a  large  class  of 
boys  and  girls  will  not  receive  more  than 
the  limited  education  named  above.  Hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  receive  so  much, 
they  become  indifferent  to  school  work. 
Secondly,  a  larg^e  class  who  are  unwilling 
to  expend  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to 
secure  the  enlarged  education.  They  are 
practical.  They  must  earn  money.  Thirdly, 
a  class  whose  parents  think  their  children 
already  have  more  education  than  they  had, 
therefore  they  must  leave  school,  get  to 
work,  and  earn  something  to  aid  in  support 
of  the  family,  also  prepare  themselves  for 
their  future  life  work.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Still,  in 
passing,  it  may  be  said  that  a  majority  of 
these  three  classes  never  attain  a  position 
of  independent  manhood  or  womanhood  in 
either  political  or  social  life.  They  are 
unable,  of  themselves,  to  prevent  others 
from  leading  and  "  voting  "  them. 

In  every  school  district  all  over  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  are  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  fond  of  books,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  is  study;  whose  ambition  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  state  owes 
these,  the  future  men  and  women,  an  en- 
couraging, fostering  care.  It  has  been  as- 
serted sometimes  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  are  financially  able  to  furnish  this 
secondary — high  school — education.  Think 
of  this  assertion  carefully.  May  it  not  be 
affirmed,  without  successful  contradiction, 
that  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  pupils 
cannot  see  their  way  clear  financially  to 
meet  the  expense  of  three  or  four  years  at 
some  preparatory  school;  afterwards,  four 
years  at  college.  If  the  preparatory  edu- 
cation be  furnished  by  a  public  high  school, 
these  same  parents  may  be  willing  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  expense  of  a  four 
years'  college  course.  If  this  public  hieh 
school  is  accessible  from  the  home  the  prob- 
ability of  a  college  education  is  increased; 
and  the  possibility  of  one  or  two  years  at 
a  normal  school,  in  preparation  for  teach- 
ing becomes  almost  a  certainty.  The  public 
high  school  ought  to  be  accessible  to  every 
pupil  of  every  school  district  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  follows,  then  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  its  existence  a  necessity  for  its  regula- 


tion by  law;  a  necessity  for  a  legal  super- 
vision of  all  high  schools;  and  a  looking 
forward  and  a  prediction  of  results. 

Will  any  citizen  of  a  school  district  affirm 
that  the  high  school  is  not  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  public  education? 
Yes  they  will.  Such  remarks  as  follow  are 
often  heard.  "  My  boy  or  girl  already  has 
more  education  than  I  ever  had,  and  I 
have  done  very  well  in  life."  "  It  costs 
too  much."  "The  taxpayers  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  increased  taxes."  "  I  need  the 
help  of  my  boys,  and  mother  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  the  girls  in  the  home,  and  in 
making  some  provision  for  the  possible 
*  rainy  day.' "  "  My  boy  or  my  girl  wants 
to  quit  school,  mingle  with  the  world,  earn 
his  or  her  own  living,  and  be  independent." 
"Perhaps  this  struggle,  in  early  life,  will 
eventually  make  them  better  men  and 
women,"  etc.  When  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  social  and  industrial  life  are  con- 
sidered; when  a  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  present  with  that 
of  forty  years  ago,  these  objections  or 
nearly  all  of  them  to  the  high  school  lose 
their  force.  The  same  ambitions,  reason- 
able and  just,  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  that  existed  forty  years  ago. 
Means  which  produced  satisfactory  results 
then  will  not  now  lead  to  the  results  which 
were  successful  then.  More  preparation 
is  needed,  more  study  of  subjects  that  will 
discipline  the  mind  and  train  the  reasoning 
powers;  more  study  of  subjects  that  tend 
to  produce  continuity  of  effort  and  con- 
centration of  thought;  more  thorough 
training  of  such  mental  powers  as  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  absorb  accurately,  to 
retain  correctly,  and  to  reproduce  as  exi- 
gencies require.  In  a  system  of  public 
education,  every  boy  and  girl  whose  am- 
bition impels  them  to  seek  this  advanced 
work  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  seeking 
it.  Every  school  district  in  the  state  is 
under  obligations  to  furnish  it  to  them. 
Existing  legislation  responds  to  this  obli- 
gation. The  districts  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  directors,  and 
of  their  neighbors,  must  be  denied  the 
privilege  justly  theirs.  Their  ambition  im- 
pels them  to  seek  advantages  elsewhere 
which  are  withheld  in  the  home  school. 
They  leave  home  and,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
seek  that  preparation  for  their  life  work 
which  ought  to  have  been  partially  ob- 
tained under  home  influences.  Or  they 
struggle  to  obtain  the  training,  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  their  expenses.  In  doing 
this  they  are  liable  to  enter  upon  their  life 
work  physically  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  them.     It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  school  districts  will  not  be 
so  slow  in  adopting  the  present  high  school 
legislation,  and  in  securing  for  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  advantage  the  privi- 
leges which  that  law  offers.  When  the 
present  system  of  public  education  was 
first  placed  before  the  people  of  the  school 
districts  for  adoption  there  was  great 
hesitation.  The  same  arguments  were  used 
then  against  the  system  that  are  now  used 
against  the  high  school.  Twenty  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  first  public  school 
law,  in  the  time  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Governor  Snyder  and  others,  school  dis- 
tricts, scattered  all  over  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania still  maintained  the  old  subscrip- 
tion school.  In  this  connection  an  old 
publication,  a  "  State-Book  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," by  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  Thomas  H.  Burrowes',  is  interest- 
ing reading.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  the 
demand  for  enlarged  equipment,  by  the 
continuation  of  studies  which  yield  disci- 
pline and  power,  is  so  insistent  that  di- 
rectors who  do  not  recognize  it  fail  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  trust  they  hold  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Looking  at 
the  law  establishing  the  high  school  as  an 
enactment  of  the  people  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, no  change  in  it  seems  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  the  regulation  of  the  high 
school  by  legal  enactment,  it  is  well  to 
speak;  first,  of  the  course  of  study;  second, 
of  its  enactment  by  law;  third,  of  its  com- 
pulsory adoption. 

Can  a  course  of  study  be  uniform?  No. 
Let  the  varied  courses  of  study  recom- 
mended by  individual  teachers  and  adopted 
by  individual  boards  of  directors  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  They  may  thwart  all  the 
advantage  that  ought  to  accrue  to  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school.  Let  a  committee, 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  formulate  a  course  of 
study.  Let  that  course  of  study  be  in- 
flexible, in  at  least  three  leading  studies, 
and  flexible  in  one  or  two  additional 
studies.  The  rural  high  school  could  adapt 
it  to  its  needs;  the  industrial  city  or 
borough  could  find  in  it  expression  of  its 
wants.  The  inflexible  part  of  the  course 
of  study  would  furnish  that  training  and 
that  power  and  that  knowledge  which 
would  place  the  possessor  on  a  creditable 
footing  with  schoolmates  in  higher  insti-  ' 
tutions  of  learning,  should  ambition  and 
opportunity  open  the  way  to  a  more  ex- 
tended education.  This  committee  might 
consist  of  one  county  superintendent,  one 
city  superintendent,  one  normal  school 
principal,  one  high  school  principal,  one 
secondary  school  principal,  private  or  en- 
dowed,   and    one    college    man,    with    the 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
as  chairman.  Is  this  committee  too  cran- 
bersome?  Perhaps.  These  different  edu- 
cational fields,  however,  have  all  an  in- 
terest in  this  work.  The  course  of  study 
thus  established  could  be  embodied  in  legis- 
lative enactment 

Its  compulsory  adoption  by  school  dis- 
tricts can  be  maintained  and  defended  by 
the  same  line  of  argument  that  was  suc- 
cessfully used  in  favor  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance. Whatever  right  exists  in  the 
one  case  exists  in  the  other.  Compulsorr 
attendance  claims  the  right  for  the  state 
to  enter  the  home,  take  the  child,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  citizenship.  Compulsory  adop- 
tion would  furnish  a  fuller,  completer  prep- 
aration for  citizenship  to  those  pupils 
seeking  it.  The  latter  proposition  seems 
to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
a  government  by  the  people.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  following  question 
discussed :  "  Can  the  state  compel  a  school 
district  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  estab- 
lished by  the  state?"  There  is  not  time  to 
discuss  it  here,  nor  does  the  present  writer 
feel  competent  to  do  so. 

This  opens  the  way  for  supervision. 
Such  an  act  was  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  State  Legislature.  It  was  lost  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  similar  law,  with  any  ohjec- 
tionable  clause  or  clauses  removed  or 
changed,  would  satisfy  the  demand  inrhicfa 
called  that  into  existence,  the  demand 
which  convinced  the  legislators  that  such  a 
law  was  a  wise  one  for  the  well-being  of 
the  state.  By  that  law  supervision  was 
established.  It  did  not  promise  to  be  as 
effective  as  its  advocates  hoped.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  course  of 
study  to  which  the  supervisor  could  urge 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  district.  There  was  also  an  indefinite- 
ness  about  a  one-year's,  a  two-years',  a 
three-years'  and  a  four-years'  course  vrhich 
boded  ill  to  the  best  results  of  supervision. 
Let  a  course  of  study  be  established  by  en- 
actment, let  that  supervisor  hold  the 
teacher  or  the  authorities  rigidly  to  this 
course,  then  supervision  ought  to  be  effec- 
tive; then  the  pupils  of  the  rural  districts 
and  of  the  boroughs  would  be  secured  their 
rights.  Whether  their  course  of  study  con- 
sisted of  one-year's,  or  two-years',  or  three- 
years',  or  four-years*  work,  the  first-year's 
work  could  be  made  the  equivalent  of  the 
first-year's  work  in  a  city  high  school.  If 
the  course  consisted  of  two-years'  work, 
these  two  years  would  be  a  fair  equivalent 
to  the  first  and  second  years'  work  in  a 
city  high  school.  Thus  through  the  entire 
course.     As  a  result  of  these  enactments 
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supervision  will  be  effective.  Pupils  from 
the  boroughs  and  especially  from  the  rural 
districts  will  not  be  at  so  great  a  disad- 
vantage when  they  enter  a  school  of  the 
grade  of  a  secondary  school.  A  normal 
school  teacher  will  not  say,  "  We  suffer  in 
our  work  from  the  uneven  preparation  of 
pupils  coming  to  us  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts." The  high  school  teacher  of  the 
cities  will  not  say  the  same.  These  pupils 
generally  establish  themselves  creditably, 
but  they  have  to  endure  many  annoyances 
and  some  grief  in  securing  that  standing. 
Others  have  become  depressed,  discouraged. 
They  fall  into  idle  habits,  or  worse  than 
idle,  and  give  up  their  ambitions  rather 
than  endure  the  remarks  which  they  acci- 
dentally  hear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  has 
been  made  in  this  discussion  of  any  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  any  other  state. 
As  a  Pennsylvanian,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  system  of  public  education 
which  is  satisfactory  and  efficient  in  Iowa 
migh  not  be  adapted  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Possibly  the  system  carried  out 
so  thoroughly  in  Massachusetts,  would  be 
a  failure  if  transferred  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  system  prevailing  in  our  near  neighbor 
New  York,  so  effectively  organized  and 
developed,  from  the  very  first  to  the  very 
last  years  of  school  life,  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  it  were  to  be  moved  across  our 
northern  border  and  engrafted  upon  our 
state  laws  and  institutions.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  of  life  and  thought 
of  the  people  of  these  states  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  difference  in 
heredity,  in  social  life,  in  industrial  life, 
in  the  foreign  element  of  population.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  our  system  of 
public  education  must  evolve  out  of  our 
own  lives  and  habits  of  thought.  The  gap 
between  the  grammar  school  education  and 
the  collegiate  must  be  filled  with  a  high 
school  education  that  has  grown  up  out 
of  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  people.  What 
those  needs  are  is  a  large  question.  This 
may  be  said  without  offense  to  any  one.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  ten  per  cent, 
of  high  school  pupils  who  will  continue 
their  education  after  they  leave  the  public 
high  school. 

What  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  public  high  school?  The  high  school 
teacher,  the  normal  school  teacher,  the 
private  school  teacher,  the  college  teacher 
will  not  bewail  lack  of  evenness  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  The  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  of  the  boroughs  and  rural  dis- 
tricts will  be  encouraged  and  strengthened 
in  striving  for  their  ideals.    The  state  will 


be  furnishing  and  equipping  a  class  of 
citizens  for  the  future  which  will  increase 
her  power  and  dignity.  Sparta  took  the 
child  at  a  very  early  age,  fed  it,  clothed 
it,  trained  it,  found  it  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  state  entered  the 
home,  took  the  child,  developed  the  future 
citizen.  The  weak  and  delicate  child,  un- 
fit for  training,  was  exposed  where  it  would 
die,  or  be  taken  up  and  cared  for  by  some 
sympathetic  Helot.  Only  vigorous  boys 
and  girls  were  adopted  by  the  state.  This 
system  eliminated  sentiment  early  in  life; 
it  produced  machines  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  the  state.  Under  such  training 
the  mother  could  say  to  her  son,  on  going 
to  war,  as  she  handed  him  his  shield, 
"  With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it."  Hard, 
cruel,  practical,  with  the  large  and  better 
half  of  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  of 
life  out  of  their  reach.  Does  Pennsylvania 
want  or  need  such  citizens?  In  Athens,  as 
a  state,  the  same  exposure  of  the  delicate 
boys,  and  of  many  girls,  but  a  recognition 
of  the  home,  and  a  more  generous  train- 
ing. The  ideal  entered  into  their  lives  and 
was  an  element  in  the  child's  development. 
Art  flourishes.  Literature  arose.  Liberty 
of  thought  and  action  was  the  boast  of  the 
Athenians.  The  Athenians,  as  citizens, 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  population 
— the  other  nineteen-twentieths  being  He- 
lots, slaves,  cattle.  Does  Pennsylvania  want 
one  of  her  children  out  of  every  twenty 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  citizen,  and 
the  other  nineteen  of  every  twenty  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  absolute  control  of 
the  one?  No.  She  wants  the  entire  twenty- 
twentieths  to  be  fitted  for  citizenship. 
Both  these  peoples  thrill  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  instances  of  patriotic  de- 
votion to  their  country.  Does  Pennsylvania 
develop  patrotism  in  subjects  by  these 
methods?  No.  And  still  the  patriotism 
exists  in  Pennsylvanians.  A  teacher  hearing 
a  class  reciting  for  some  time  about  Sinon, 
suddenly  closed  his  Virgil  and  asked,  "  Any 
good  quality  in  Sinon  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,  an- 
swered a  member  of  the  class,  "  He  was 
patriotic."  Another  answered,  "He  was 
fearless."  He  was  a  product  of  that  kind 
of  education  and  training — the  state  above 
everything.  Pennsylvania  wants  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  all  her  subjects,  but 
especially  does  she  need  to  encourage  and 
to  equip  these  ambitious  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  who  will  in  a  short  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  become  prominent  citi- 
zens. 

The  shepherd  gathers  up,  shelters  and 
protects,  in  his  arms  the  weak  and  sickly 
lamb.  He  cares  for  it  until  it  numbers  one 
of  the  flock.     Nor  yet  does  he  neglect  in 
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any  way  his  care  for  the  vigorous  and 
healthy.  This  seems  a  fit  illustration  of 
the  relation  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

The  nurseryman  supplies  his  customers 
with  such  trees  as  they  call  for.  He  plants 
his  seeds  in  soil  properly  prepared.  He 
cultivates  the  growing  trees.  Some  are 
deformed.  These  are  destroyed.  Some  are 
unsightly.  These  are  trained  and  devel- 
oped. They  become  vigorous  and  healthy. 
But  note  the  care  with  which  he  cultivates, 
prunes  and  trims  the  vigorous  young  shoot, 
making  it  still  more  vigorous,  more  beauti- 
ful. Our  state  and  the  arboriculturist  dif- 
fer in  their  treatment  of  the  hopelessly 
defective.  Thanks  to  the  civilization  of 
our  time  and  our  country,  the  weak,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally,  jre  cared  for 
by  the  state.  In  all  other  conditions  the 
methods  of  the  nurseryman  and  the  state 
are  similar  and  have  similar  purposes  in 
view.  How  aptly,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
vigorous  tree,  does  he  show  us  the  duty  of 
the  state  towards  the  ambitious  pupil  of 
the  public  schools.  As  prospective  citi- 
zens the  return,  in  future  service,  will  be 
twofold. 

The  paper  was  briefly  discussed  by  Prin- 
cipal G.  D.  Robb,  of  Altoona. 

Principal  A.  E.  Kraybill,  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  of  Lancaster,  presented  the 
following   paper   on 

HIGH   SCHOOL  ELECTIVES. 

The  subject  suggests  three  questions  to 
me:  (i)  Shall  they  be  offered?  (2)  To 
what  extent?  (3)  Who  shall  do  the 
electing?  Nineteen  of  us  completed  our 
high  school  course  and  graduated  together. 
We  had  studied  and  recited  together  the 
same  subjects  throughout  our  course. 
There  were  no  electives.  I  believe  that  the 
preparation  which  that  course  gave  for 
future  work  was  as  valuable  as  any  other 
would  have  been.  Since  then  the  school 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  times,  courses  have  been  added  al- 
lowing a  wider  range  of  subjects  from 
which  to  choose  and  still  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  that  school  or  any  other 
school  of  its  class  has  anything  more  valu- 
able to  return  for  four  years'  work  than 
that  original  course  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Courses  and  electives  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  utilitarian  or  practical  idea  which 
more  and  more  controls  and  dominates  the 
character  of  our  education.  I  use  the  term 
practical  in  its  most  commonly  accepted 
sense — that  which  is  most  quickly  and 
most  easily  turned  into  dollars  and  cents — 
chiefly  the  latter.  No  one  for  one  moment 
believes    that    a    technical    course    is    in- 


trinsically better  as  a  means  of  educatioo 
4  than  any  other.  The  only  reason  that  any 
one  ever  presumes  to  give  for  its  existence 
is  that  it  prepares  a  ^y  more  quickly  for 
entrance  into  a  technical  school.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  technical  course  at  college— 
I  do  not  condemn  it.  We  want  it,  we  need 
it.  I  often  recommend  boys  to  take  it 
But  I  recommend  it  as  a  good  financial 
investment  rather  than  as  a  liberal  edoa- 
tion.  This  idea  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  recent  introduction  and  development 
of  the  commercial  courses  which  are  mow 
nearly  a  trade  than  an  education. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  is  entitled  to  a 
minimum  of  four  years  in  the  high  school 
of  pure  unadulterated  liberal  education  for 
its  own  sake  before  he  enters  upon  bis 
special  trade  or  profession.  I  believe  that  he 
is  entitled  to  at  least  so  much  of  the  edn- 
cation  that  makes  for  culture  and  for  happi- 
ness, that  fits  him  to  become  a  joint  heir 
of  all  the  goodness  and  all  the  gladness  of 
all  the  ages,  that  puts  him  into  sympatfar 
at  times  with  the  wayfarers  of  the  spirit 
"the  few  who  hold  earth's  coin  of  less 
account  than  fairy  gold."  I  believe  in 
educating  a  boy  first  and  giving  him  his 
trade  afterwards.  But  if  we  are  to  be 
considered  practical  men  in  our  communitr 
we  must  rob  him  of  some  of  that  time  to 
prepare  him  for  his  specialty.  My  answer 
then  to  the  first  question — Shall  we  ofiFer 
electives  is  a  somewhat  reluctant  "Yes.'* 

To  what  extent  shall  they  be  oflFcred? 
All  boys  in  the  high  school  naturally  fall 
into  two  groups — ^those  who  are  preparing 
for  college  or  advanced  education  in  some 
form  and  those  whose  school  days  will  end 
with  graduation  from  the  high  school.  For 
the  prospective  college  students  the  prolh 
lem  is  easy;  colleges  fix  the  requirements. 
Our  task  is  marked  out  and  all  that  re- 
mains for  us  is  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  complete  the  college  entrance 
requirements  without  making  any  diver- 
gence from  the  regular  course  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  and  very 
little  then.  The  course  for  all  students  fiw 
the  first  two  years  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  college  entrance  requirements  may 
be  completed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
Commercial  courses  present  more  perplex- 
ing problems.  They  draw  entirely  from 
the  boys  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  presumably  cannot  afford  a  com- 
mercial training  in  a  good  business  college 
after  spending  four  years  in  the  high  school 
The  criticism  was  made  by  the  business 
element  of  our  city  that  our  boys  were  not 
familiar  with  common  business  problems 
and  business  forms;  that  they  could  not 
write   a  business  letter  in   a  legible  hand 
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in  good  English.  There  was  unfortunately 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  criticism.  In 
order  that  this  condition  might  no  longer 
exist  a  commercial  course  was  established. 
The  result  of  four  months'  experience 
shows  clearly  that  the  condition  aimed  at 
is  not  being  reached.  A  very  limited  num- 
ber— that  is,  those  who  elect  the  commer- 
cial course — are  giving  all  of  their  time  to 
commercial  work  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  never  come  under  the  instruction  of 
the  commercial  men.  It  is  not  solving  the 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  was 
established.  The  criticism  which  was  made 
one  year  ago  will  still  be  true  one  year 
hence,  or  ten  years  hence,  so  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  our  boys  are  concerned. 
What  is  the  trouble?  In  the  eager  desire 
to  build  up  a  business  college  within  the 
high  school  and  produce  forced  results  and 
an  elaborate  showing  a  few  are  being  over- 
trained and  the  remainder  get  nothing. 
Too  much  elective.  The  remedy  is  plain. 
Certain  lines  of  business  training  as  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, and  commercial  correspondence  are 
needful  to  all  boys  and  not  merely  to  those 
who  elect  a  commercial  course.  Instead 
then  of  having  all  comm:ercial  subjects 
elective  some  of  the  more  important 
branches  should  be  placed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  first  two  years  and  required 
of  all  students.  Such  studies  as  typewrit- 
ing, shorthand,  and  commercial  law  could 
be  elective  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
course  of  the  school  then  might  be  likened 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  solid  with  studies 
essentially  the  same  including  certain  lines 
of  commercial  work  for  all  students  to  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  then  branching 
into  the  elective  courses.  This  would  mean 
no  electives  until  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  after  that  electives  by  courses. 
As  to  electives  within  the  courses,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  desirable. 

Who  shall  do  the  electing?  In  Lan- 
caster every  boy  who  enters  the  school 
enters  the  general  course,  when  the  time 
for  divergence  comes  he  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  this  course  for  any  other  without  a 
written  statement  from  his  parents  request- 
ing or  at  least  permitting  him  to  take  some 
other  course.  Our  best  boys  as  a  rule  are 
found  in  the  technical  or  classical  courses, 
they  are  there  for  work  and  usually  give 
us  little  concern  about  their  work.  In  a 
few  cases  parents  consult  with  the  teachers, 
but  in  most  cases  I  believe  that  without 
much  thought  they  endorse  the  boy's  re- 
quest. The  result  is  that  the  election  is 
largely  done  by  the  boys.  Upon  what 
basis  do  boys  elect?    With  us  most  boys 


are  seeking  the  line  of  least  resistance.  So 
the  courses  like  the  "  one-hoss  shay  "  must 
be  built  so  that  there  is  no  weakest  spot. 
The  general  course  should  require  from 
three  to  fiwt  hours  a  week  more  recitation 
than  the  technical  or  classical  and  the  com- 
mercial about  fi\t  hours  a  week  more  than 
the  general. 

In  summing  up  then  I  would  say: 

1.  That  every  boy  who  can  afford  it 
should  have  at  least  four  years  of  liberal 
education  in  the  high  school  without  spe- 
cial regard  to  its  effect  upon  him  as  a 
money-making  machine. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  boys 
cannot  afford,  and  many  think  that  they 
cannot  afford,  to  take  a  professional  or 
technical  or  business  training  after  they 
leave  the  high  school,  in  schools  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose  a  concession  must 
be  made  by  allowing  electives  along  those 
lines  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course. 

3.  That  election  should  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  there 
should  be  no  election  within  the  courses, 
and  all  courses  should  require  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  amount  of  work. 

"The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High 
School"  was  the  subject  of  the  following 
paper  prepared  by  Frank  T.  McClure,  of 
Allegheny,  and  read  by  W.  S.  Gruver,  of 
Bangor. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN   IN   THE   HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper  to  defend  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Such  a  defense  is  un- 
necessary, even  in  an  age  characterized  by 
its  gross  industrialism.  For  centuries  the 
laneua^e  of  the  ancient  Romans  has  been 
taught  m  the  schools  and  colleges  of  every 
land ;  in  the  past  much  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly,  perhaps,  than  at  present,  yet 
with  the  same  general  purpose  in  view. 
That  this  will  continue  we  have  no  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  the  colleges  and  general  cul- 
ture demand  that  at  least  a  modicum  of 
Latin  shall  be  mastered  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  educational  process.  Whether  too 
much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  this  so- 
called  "  dead  "  language,  made  so  more  fre- 
quently by  teachers  than  by  the  language 
itself,  is  not  the  question  for  discussion, 
"How  it  should  be  taught"  rather  than 
"  Whether  it  should  be  taught,"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  paper. 

The  choice  of  the  teacher  for  beginners 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  long  as 
it  is  thought  that  any  one  who  has  had  a 
few  years'  experience  in  schools  or  colleges, 
can     safely     steer    young    and     immature 
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pupils  through  the  rocks  and  depths  of 
Latin  intricacy,  so  long  will  those  youne; 
people  be  seen  "rarinantes  in  gurgite  vasto. ' 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  entirely  too 
many  beginners  in  the  high  school  fail  be- 
cause they  have  not  passed  their  Latin, 
which  in  itself  is  hard.  With  a  teacher 
who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language 
based  on  years  of  experience,  who  is  happy 
when  imparting  knowledge  to  his  pupils, 
who  is  therefore  enthusiastic  in  his  work 
and  can  impart  enthusiasm  to  those  around 
him,  who  has  a  faculty  for  instilling  cul- 
ture into  those  who  sit  before  him,  many 
of  those  who  are  forced  to  stop  high  schoof 
because  of  failure  in  Latin  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  the  end.  Such  a 
teacher  would  not  endeavor  to  make  his 
pupils  think  that  the  work  is  easy.  We 
all  can  sympathize  with  what  Heine  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "The  reason  why  the 
Romans  conquered  the  world  was  because 
thev  did  not  have  to  learn  Latin."  The 
pupil  at  the  very  beginning  should  be 
brought  to  realize  that  he  is  approaching 
a  subject  that  will  impose  unusual  demands 
on  his  time  and  patience.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  made  to  see  that  if 
successful  he  will  have  conquered  and  ac- 
complished something  that  will  always  be 
an  invaluable  asset  to  him  in  his  life-work. 
Just  how  this  is  to  be  effected  depends 
greatly  on  the  individual  teacher  and  pupil. 
You  will  remember  how  Tom  Sawyer  had 
his  fence  white-washed  that  Saturday  when 
he  wanted  to  play.  The  teacher  of  begin- 
ners in  Latin  must  be  a  Tom  Sawyer  of 
craft  and  ingenuity,  who  can  interest  his 
pupils  so  thoroughly  that  the  workers  will 
think  they  are  playing. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  curriculum 
and  text-books  used  in  the  first  year.  But 
as  long  as  we  teachers  are  happy  over  the 
fact  that  four  years  are  given  to  high  school 
work  instead  of  two  or  three,  and  as  long 
as  school  boards  are  dominated  by  trusts 
or  buy  books  because  they  are  cheap,  we 
need  not  make  any  further  demand  for  an 
extension  of  the  high  school  course  or  cry 
for  better  and  more  expensive  books.  In 
passing,  however,  I  will  say  that  no  good 
teacher  relies  wholly  on  the  book  that  the 
pupil  may  be  using.  Supplementary  work 
should,  at  all  times,  be  given  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  or  class.  Just  as  Carlyle 
has  admirably  shown  that  the  famous  epi- 
gram of  the  French  King  "L'Etat!  c'est 
moi "  was  most  apropos,  so  the  teacher  of 
first-year  Latin  should  consider  himself 
the  book,  the  very  life  of  his  class. 

After  the  forms  comes  the  acquisition  of 
a  good  and  extended  vocabulary.  This  is 
a  matter  that  is  too  often  neglected,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  year.  But  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  number  of 


words  familiar  to  the  pupil.  A  very  good 
plan  is  followed  in  the  German  schools 
which  might  possibly  be  adopted  in  ours. 
In  the  copy  books  Latin  words  are  given 
with  their  German  equivalents.  In  this 
way  the  boy  or  girl  is  acquainted  with  sev- 
veral  hundred  words  even  before  he  com- 
mences the  study  of  Latin.  Let  the  teacher 
impress  upon  the  pupils  at  the  very  begin- 
ning the  importance  of  having  a  knowl^gt 
of  many  words,  and  then  let  him  see  to  it 
that  this  plan  is  diligently  followed  through- 
out the  year,  and  he  will  work  wonders 
with  his  classes. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  much  time  and 
effort  are  given  to  syntax  in  the  first  year. 
Constructions  must  be  learned,  of  course, 
but  syntax  should  not  come  before  forms 
and  vocabulary.  In  the  German  schools, 
where  six  and  seven  years  are  devoted  to 
Latin,  only  the  simplest  constructions  are 
learned  in  the  first  two  years.  If  the  pupil 
does  not  understand  fully,  wishes  and  con- 
ditions and  all  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive, 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  in  the 
second.  Whenever  possible  it  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  show  the  relationship  between 
the  two  languages.  Thought  relationships 
never  vary.  The  form  may  change,  but  the 
manner  of  thinking  remains  approximatdj 
the  same.  If  the  pupil  understands  condi- 
tional sentences  in  English,  he  will  not  have 
any  trouble  in  learning  the  forms  in  Latin. 
For  this  reason,  when  conditional  sentences 
are  taken  up,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  give  at 
least  one  lesson  to  conditional  sentences  in 
English.  In  this  lesson,  or  lessons,  the 
teacher  might  explain  the  forms  in  Latin.  To 
see  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  future 
less  vivid  conditions  and  in  conditions  coo- 
trary  to  fact,  the  pupil  must  have  explained 
to  him  the  real  nature  of  the  subjunctivei 
Most  pupils  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
essential  difference  between  the  subjunctive 
and  the  indicative,  and  such  points  the 
teacher  must  take  infinite  pains  to  e:q>]ain. 
In  fact  the  more  the  teacher  explains  the 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  advance  lesson 
the  more  rapid  the  advance  of  the  class  and 
the  more  eager  the  pupils.  Boys  and  giris 
are  not  afraid  of  that  which  is  hard  if  they 
can  do  it,  but  often  they  become  discouraged 
with  difficulties  that  rightly  belong  to  the 
teacher  to  explain. 

Too  much  time,  I  fear,  has  been  devoted 
to  the  first-year  work,  but  a  word  must  be 
said  about  the  matter  of  marking  quantities. 
A  certain  amount  of  time  is  given  by  every 
pupil  to  the  preparation  of  his  lesson.  If 
part  of  this  must  be  spent  on  that  which  is 
not  so  important,  things  that  are  important 
must  be  neglected.  For  this  reason  the 
pupil  should  not  be  made  to  mark  evcrr 
long  vowel.  This  practice  is  followed,  it 
is  suspected,  because  the  text-book  marks 
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the  vowels.  But  the  vowels  are  marked  in 
the  text  for  convenience.  The  vowels  may 
be  learned  much  more  easily  from  the  lips 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Certain 
vowels  should  be  known,  however,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  ultimate  and  penultimate 
syllables. 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance 
of  translation  from  Latin  into  English  and 
English  into  Latin  might  be  brought  up 
here.  We  have  only  time  to  say  that  prob- 
ably too  much  attention  is  given  to  English- 
Latin  translation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  primary  aim 
of  Latin  study  and  then  let  us  keep  in  mind, 
even  with  the  beginners,  the  aim  in  view, 
disregarding  all  else  that  does  not  minister 
to  this  object.  This  aim  is  to  lead  pupils 
to  read  Latin.  Mdixvy  other  reasons  have 
been  given  but  the  ability  to  translate  into 
simple  idiomatic  English  will  include  all 
other  reasons  advanced  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  By  the  preceding  statement  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  training  in  Eng- 
lish is  the  summum  bonum,  but  the  lan- 
guag[e  is  to  be  taught  because  it  is  worth 
reading  and  worth  knowing.  Herein  all 
other  advantages  shall  be  given  to  us.  We 
shall  get  them  all  in  no  other  way. 

Having  determined  the  aim  we  may  now 
consider  the  means  to  the  end.  In  the 
first  year  the  greatest  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  forms.  The  declensions  and  con- 
jugations must  be  known  by  the  pupil  as 
well  as  his  A  B  C's.  To  the  American 
boy  or  girl  this  highly  inflected  language 
seems  strange  and  is  considered  at  first 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  due  I  think 
to  ignorance.  For  some  reason  the  first 
form  given  in  the  vocabulary  is  supposed 
to  be  the  right  one  and  if  the  accusative 
is  called  for  the  nominative  is  used;  if  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  demands  the  third 
person  the  first  is  naturally,  almost  in- 
stinctively, used.  The  successful  teacher 
will  the  first  day  of  school  lead  up  to  the 
first  declension  and  possibly  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
he  will  assign  a  part  of  the  first  declension. 
By  no  means  will  he  do  as  the  writer  did 
the  first  lession  he  ever  assigned — give  all 
the  first  declension  in  one  lesson. 

Forms  must  be  learned  and  the  use  of 
those  forms  must  be  explained  by  the 
teacher.  In  short  the  teacher  must  con- 
descend to  come  down  to  the  level  of  the 
pupil  and  cannot  expect  the  pupil  to  rise  to 
his  height. 

In  the  second  year  the  forms  and  cop- 
structions  should  be  fully  fixed,  a  working 
vocabulary  should  be  acquired  and  the 
change  from  the  indirect  to  direct  discourse 
should  be  noticed.  Nowhere  can  this  be 
better  studied  than  in  Caesar.  In  this 
year  a  thorough  foundation  should  be  laid 


so  that  Cicero  and  Virgil  may  be  read  as 
literary  masterpieces. 

In  the  connected  discourse  of  the  last 
three  years  the  teacher  should  insist  on 
having  the  different  sections  translated  into 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  No  half  trans- 
lations should  be  accepted.  The  teacher 
himself  should  translate  for  the  class  long 
connected  passages  that  may  have  been 
read  or  that  may  be  unknown  so  that  the 
pupil  may  realize  how  a  translation  may 
be  made.  Indulgence  must  be  extended  to 
a  pupil  in  the  matter  of  translation.  His 
English  vocabulary  at  best  is  not  very  large 
and  his  Latin  one  much  poorer.  Every 
assistance  should  be  given  him  by  the 
teacher  who,  as  well  as  anyone  else,  knows 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  gfood  translation. 

Pupils  are  very  prone  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  between  paragraphs, 
sometimes  even  not -seeing  the  connection 
between  sentences.  That  connection  they 
should  be  made  to  explain  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

Inasmuch  as  Latin  is  a  highly  inflected 
languages  the  inflection  of  the  word  itself 
will  generally  show  its  relation  in  the 
sentence.  Theoretically  words  may  be 
placed  in  any  order  but  practically  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  closest  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  word  order.  To  the  cultured 
reader  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  emphasis  resting  on  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases  as  the  meaning  of 
that  sentence  is  unfolded  step  by  step.  For 
the  pupil  to  come  to  appreciate  Latin  as  a 
language  and  to  love  its  literature  he  must 
learn  its  strange  and  difficult  word  order. 
Nor  is  this  so  hard  as  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered, if  commenced  at  the  right  time. 
But  the  pupil  who  has  always  been  taught 
to  find  first  the  subject  and  then  the  predi- 
cate with  their  various  modifiers  without 
regarding  at  all  the  logical  word  order, 
cannot  J)e  expected  to  take  the  interest  in 
this  subject  that  he  exhibits  who  has  been 
instructed  to  observe  the  word  order  from 
the  very  beginning.  Professor  Hale,  of 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  this  kind  of  teaching.  As  he  has 
pointed  out,  this  method  of  translating  word 
by  word  gives  the  student  practice  in  "  an- 
ticipating parsing,  which  is  really  the  only 
kind  of  parsing.'  According  to  this  Latin 
scholar  no  word  should  be  passed  until  all 
its  possible  constructions  are  hanging  in 
suspense  in  the  mind.  When  the  last  word 
is  reached  then  and  not  until  then,  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  unfolded.  To 
teachers  even,  who  have  never  followed  this 
method,  many  difficulties  are  presented. 
But  when  the  difficulties  have  been  mas- 
tered Latin  can  be  read  as  a  living  lan- 
guage. Many  teachers,  however,  do  not 
care  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Hale.     Yet  none 
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should  disreeard  the  order  of  the  words  en- 
tirely, satisfied  with  the  form,  losing  the 
substance  of  the  language.  Any  sentence 
in  Cicero  or  Virgil  will  illustrate  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  explain.  Let  us  take 
the  first  sentence  in  the  -^neid  commencing 
with  Arma  virumque  cano.  The  first  word 
indicates  clearly  the  character  of  the  poem. 
Wars  are  to  be  described;  an  epic  poem  is 
being  written.  The  second  word  informs 
us  that  there  is  a  single  hero.  The  second 
line  gives  the  destination,  with  Italy  as  the 
objective  point.  The  hero  suffered  much 
on  land  and  on  sea.  The  gods  are  in- 
volved in  the  story  because  of  the  wrath  of 
one  of  them.  The  purpose  of  the  wander- 
ing is  given  at  the  last,  that  of  founding  a 
city.  Just  as  this  sentence  gives  one  in- 
formation as  to  the  different  subjects 
treated  in  the  poem,  so  in  every  sentence 
written  by  a  careful  Roman  writer  the 
emphasis  of  the  sentence  is  shown  by  the 
nice  position  of  words.  But  this  emphasis 
cannot  be  explained  so  well  as  it  may  be 
felt  in  the  original.  Close  attention  must 
be  given  then  to  the  order  of  the  words  if 
the  pupil  is  to  get  the  meaning  as  it  was 
given  to  the  Romans.  The  more  closely 
we  approximate  the  way  the  Romans 
thought,  the  more  interested  we  shall  be- 
come in  their  language  and  literature. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  Cicero's 
orations  and  Virgil's  -^neid  should  be 
treated  as  literature  rather  than  tasks  as- 
signed to  be  translated  as  the  day's  work. 
The  first  two  years  should  have  dealt  with 
forms,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  in  such  a 
way  that  Cicero's  orations  may  now  be  read 
with  ease  and  interest  so  far  as  mere  trans- 
lation is  concerned.  Much  more  time  may 
here  be  spent  on  that  which  many  pupils, 
even  teachers,  think  outside  the  province 
of  a  Latin  class.  In  studying  the  life  of 
Cicero  we  see  that  magnificent  genius  was 
connected  with  the  events  of  this  period 
more  closely  than  any  other  man.  To 
know  the  history  of  that  wonderful  period 
one  must  be  familiar  with  Cicero's  life. 
The  pupil's  Roman  history  must  be  re- 
viewed. The  leading  characters  whom 
Cicero  mentions  are  to  be  identified.  The 
person  who  reads  Cicero  without  knowing 
who  the  Gracchi,  the  Scippios,  Marius, 
Sulla,  Pompey,  and  all  the  rest  are,  surely 
reads  without  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  effect  of  character  on  a  person's 
work  to  be  brought  before  the  class.  Quin- 
ti Han's  doctrine  that  a  perfect  orator  should 
be  the  best  possible  man,  of  whom  Cicero 
is  the  example,  might  be  used  as  the  text. 
Declamations  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  ora- 
tions should  now  be  assigned  with  profit  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  class.  When 
Virgil  is  reached  it  should  be  pointed  out 


that  the  poet  was  a  man  different  in  mauT 
respects  from  Cicero,  the  orator.  The  one 
was  a  man  of  quiet,  the  other  of  activity, 
yet  their  aims  and  ideals  were  the  same. 
The  religious  character  of  the  epic  shoaM 
be  shown,  how  Virgil  was  trying  to  insfrire 
the  Romans  with  a  new  love  for  their  dyii^ 
religious  beliefs.  Comparisons  might  be 
made  with  other  great  epics,  particulariy 
Homer's  Odyssey.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  too  much  is  often  attempted 
by  Latin  teachers  in  this  direction. 

Too  often  teachers  talk  over  the  heads  of 
their  pupils,  giving  them  much  that  is  not 
even  essential.  As  to  reading  the  verses. 
nothing  can  be  said  in  this  paper.  There 
are  many  manuals,  some  of  which  even 
teacher  of  Virgil  should  possess.  The 
teacher  must  be  willing  to  assume,  at  first 
most  of  the  work.  In  time  a  great  deal 
may  be  done,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  con- 
cerned. In  most  of  our  schools  mythology 
is  taught  before  Virgil  is  reached-  This  is 
an  admirable  scheme.  The  diflFerent  myths 
should  be  learned.  What  the  teacher 
should  do,  what  the  pupil,  is  a  point  of  dis- 
pute. This  work,  however,  should  be  done 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  Declamation  maj 
here  be  continued. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  give  a  review 
of  an  article  written  by  a  Mr.  Lodge  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Nation.  Si2BSce  it 
to  say  that,  in  the  article  mentioned,  it  was 
shown  that  Virgil  uses  about  3,000  vrordi 
Cicero  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and  Caesar 
about  2,000.  The  three  authors  use  some- 
what over  4,000  words.  Of  these  4,000 
words  2,000  are  common  words,  and  with 
these  2,000  words  a  person  is  able  to  read 
an  unknown  author,  as  for  example  OWA 
without  the  aid  of  a  lexicon.  It  is  also  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  800  of  these  2,000 
words  are  verbs.  In  the  article  Mr.  Lodge 
makes  a  most  urgent  appeal  for  such  a 
working  vocabulary.  The  foundation 
should  be  laid  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
first-year  work. 

The  person  who  sits  behind  the  desk 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
author  being  read,  he  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  same 
period,  he  should  know  history,  both  andeut 
and  modem,  he  should  have  such  commaiKl 
of  his  mother  tongue  that  he  could  teach 
English  as  well  as  Latin.  In  short,  though 
many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Latin  teacher  should  be  a  narrow-minded 
person  with  spectacles,  he  above  all  others 
should  be  wide-awake,  liberal,  progressive, 
with  the  ability  to  inspire  those  before  hiffl 
with  a  love  of.  the  treasures  of  literatore 
that  can  never  die.  .Such  persons  arc 
seldom  found,  but  when  discovered,  they 
should  be  retained  at  whatever  price. 
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Principal  Robert  O.  Birch,  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Reading,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  Mr.  McClure's  paper. 

VIEWS  OF  PROF.  BIKCH. 

The  subject  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  high 
school  was  further  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper  by  Prof.  Robert  S.  Birch, 
principal  of  the  boys*  high  school  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.: 

That  there  is  great  need  of  reform  in 
the  methods  and  scope  of  high  school 
Latin  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  The  ques- 
tion that  frequently  has  arisen  in  my  mind 
is  this,  "  If  the  study  of  Latin  is  considered 
an  essential  for  admission  to  college,  if 
its  benefits  are  such  as  are  claimed  for  it, 
why  is  not  the  high  school  course  so  ar- 
ranged and  so  adapted  to  the  ability  of 
the  average  boy  or  girl  that  many  besides 
those  preparing  for  college  will  take  the 
Latin  course  through  the  four  years?" 
The  answer  I  think  is  this:  "High  school 
Latin  is  too  difficult  for  the  average  pupil, 
the  sacrifices  are  too  great,  the  benefit  they 
feel  is  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
energy  expended." 

In  the  Reading  school,  five  years  ago, 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  making  Latin 
a  required  subject  in  the  first  year.  Re- 
sults showed  that  it  was  an  unwise  move, 
that  no  more  boys  elected  Latin  in  the 
second  year  than  in  the  preceding  classes. 
Surely  there  is  more  real  value  in  first- 
year  Latin  than  this  would  indicate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  proportion  of  young 
people  who  are  mentally  incapable  of 
mastering  a  new  language  is  as  great  as 
the  failure  of  our  experiment  warranted 
us  in  concluding.  The  trouble,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  in  the  students  themselves, 
not  so  much  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
language,  as  in  the  methods  employed  in 
our  endeavor  to  crowd  two  years  of  work 
int«  one. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  be  doile  to  counteract  the  utili- 
tarian spirit  that  is  invading  our  schools, 
and  which,  if  left  in  command  of  the  situ- 
ation will  soon  drive  out  of  our  schools 
more  and  more  of  the  cultural  studies,  and 
substitute  "bread  and  butter"  studies  in 
their  place.  I  doubt  not  that  there  arc 
many  here  to-day  who,  like  myself,  lament 
the  fact  that  Greek  has  been  relegated  to 
such  an  inferior  place  in  the  education  of 
the  American  youth.  Is  the  study  of  Latin 
also  to  decline  in  favor,  and  shall  we  "  sell 
our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  "  ? 

No  person  can  fail  to  see  the  trend  of 
events.  Is  our  education  simply  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  to  earn 
a    livelihood,   or   is   it   to   enable  them  to 


attune  their  hearts  and  voices  to  the  highest 
and  best  in  the  universe?  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  "  Life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment."  I  plead  for  greater 
loyalty  to  the  classical  languages,  for  a 
clearer  vision  of 

"  The  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

The  school  is  false  to  its  ideals  that  aban- 
dons the  time-honored  course  in  Greek 
grammar.  Anabasis  and  Homer.  Though 
all  things  else  should  surrender  to  the 
mammon  of  commercialism,  the  high 
school  should  resolutely  cling  to  this  the 
greatest  of  its  prerogatives,  the  most 
sacred  of  its  traditions,  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  classical  languages  in  its 
curricula. 

But  it  is  not  the  opponents  of  such  a 
course  who  are  our  most  dangerous  foes. 
I  fear  that  there  are  forces  even  within 
our  ranks  that  are  making  for  the  same 
end  unwittingly  or  otherwise.  The  col- 
lege requirements  in  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  and  the  modern 
languages  are  making  our  work  in  Latin 
and  Greek  more  and  more  a  hopeless  task, 
are  making  thoroughness  and  exactness 
lost  arts,  and  sound  scholarship  well-nigh 
an  anomaly.  Every  meeting  of  teachers 
such  as  this  records  the  lament  of  college 
professors  that  the  boys  they  receive  from 
the  high  schools  are  insufficiently  prepared 
for  college  work,  and  likewise  the  wail  of 
the  high  schools  that  the  burden  is  too 
great.  Which  is  to  yield  first — the  college 
or  the  high  school?  As  yet  there  are  no 
signs  of  weakening  on  either  side. 

The  trouble  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
a  confused  idea  of  the  mission  of  the  higk 
school.  The  college  says  so  much  work 
you  must  do,  so  much  ground  you  must 
cover  if  your  boys  are  to  come  to  us;  and 
the  high  school  man  protests  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  cling  to  his  own  ideals  of 
thoroughness  and  exactness  in  a  few  things. 
The  college  professor  asserts  that  if  their 
standard  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be 
done;  the  schoolman  wonderingly  asks, 
"  What  is  to  be  our  standard  ?  "  It  appears 
amazingly  unpedagogical  to  me  to  pile  the 
burden  of  extra  work  on  boys  who  have 
not  yet  attained  to  their  maturity. 

Foreigners,  especially  Englishmen  and 
Germans,  criticize  our  system  of  public 
school  education  for  want  of  thoroughness 
— ^also  intelligent  parents  who  watch  their 
children's  course  in  the  schools.  The 
slogan  of  the  high  schools  should  be,  "  Not 
much  but  well  " — the  college  would  make 
it  "  Much  and  well."  The  college  authori- 
ties  would  exact  intensive   and   extensive 
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study  of  Latin  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  as  they  exist  that  this  is  an  im- 
possible task.  The  failure  of  the  high 
schools  in  this  respect  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  endeavor  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements of  the  college.  Let  it  be  one 
or  the  other — intensive  or  extensive — and 
then  let  us  work  with  this  end  clearly  in 
view. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  extensive 
course  in  Latin  would  in  its  results  satisfy 
our  English  and  German  critics,  though  it 
might  be  the  means  of  giving  our  students 
a  broader  though  superficial  view  of  Latin 
or  Greek  literature;  and  it  is  evident  to 
all  that,  with  the  crowded  courses  in  our 
high  school  to-day,  there  are  enough  sub- 
jects that  are  covered  in  just  this  way. 

I  have  not  taught  Latin  for  the  past  few 
years,  but  from  what  I  have  observed  I  am 
convinced  that  in  each  of  the  four  years 
of  high  school  course  we  are  required  to 
do  more  than  we  should.  And  what  is  the 
result?  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  half 
of  the  class  drop  Latin;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  one-half  again;  and  the  few 
remaining  ones  struggle  laboriously  through 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  And  then, 
when  they  go  to  college,  how  many  elect 
Latin  ?  Or  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college, 
how  many  can  read  Latin  with  any  degree 
of  ease,  and  derive  any  enjoyment  from 
it?  Very  few,  I  venture  to  say.  We  are 
told  very  truly  that  it  is  unwise  to  com- 
pare our  system  of  education  with  that  of 
Germany.  Yet  there  are  certainly  some 
features  of  the  German  system  that  we 
can  appropriate  with  advantage  to  our- 
selves. 

You  all  know  that  in  Germany,  at  the 
end  of  the  course  in  the  Gymnasium  the 
boys  can  readily  translate  from  Latin  into 
German,  and  back  to  Latin,  and  that  Latin 
has  as  strong  a  hold  on  them  as  their  his- 
tory, science,  or  mathematics.  But  you 
know  too,  that  in  Germany  they  do  not 
read  Caesar  until  the  fourth  year,  and 
Cicero  and  Virgil  until  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years. 

It  had  been  said  that  you  would  not  take 
a  native  from  the  heart  of  China,  who 
had  never  heard  or  read  an  English  word, 
and  after  one  year  spent  on  the  grammar 
of  the  English  language,  place  in  his 
hands  a  copy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  and  expect 
him  to  read  it  and  appreciate  it.  And  yet 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Latin, 
in  one  year  of  grammar  to  young  people 
to  whom  Latin  is  an  unknown  tongue.  In 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  we 
hurry  them  through  classical  literature  just 


as  difficult  as  Milton  or  Garlyle.  Are  we 
doing  that  in  our  English  work,  in  French, 
or  in  German?  No!  And  that  is  wby 
our  boys  "hate"  Latin — we  give  then 
strong  meat  to  digest,  when  they  shouM 
have  milk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  tiicy 
prefer  the  more  palatable,  pre-digested 
food  found  in  a  translation?  Tbey  an 
suffering  from  mental  dyspepsia  and  need 
lighter  diet. 

I  believe  that  we  should  arrange  oar 
courses  in  view  of  what  a  boy  can  and 
will  do ;  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  what  be 
ought  to  do.  Right  here  I  think  we  find 
the  fallacy  in  the  college  requirements. 
They  have  been  made  by  men  who  were 
the  easy  learners,  with  boys  like  thcmselres 
in  mind ;  they  ignore  the  slow  but  studioos 
boy,  and  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  onr  : 
high  school  students  are  such.  Instead,  I 
maintain  that  easy  steps  in  Latin  should 
characterize  the  work  of  the  whole  fosff 
years.  I  have  such  a  course  to  propose,  ia 
which  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Kerr  of  the  Latin  depan- 
ment  of  the  Reading  high  school 

As  to  the  first  year,  it  is  there  that  tfe 
greatest  amount  of  harm  is  done.  It  nay 
be  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  view, 
namely,  the  reading  of  Caesar.  But  ho* 
much  preparation  can  be  given  ito  the 
students  when  in  ten  months  or  less  we 
must  complete  the  grammar?  I  admit  that 
the  work  need  not  be  so  thorough,  that 
much  of  it  can  be  left  until  the  second  or 
third,  or  even  the  fourth  year;  bat  caa 
you  do  this  when  you  see  ahead  of  yt» 
those  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  of  Virgl 
six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  some  SaDtist 
Nepos  and  Ovid?  Little  time  is  left  fw 
the  study  of  grammar  after  the  first  year, 
except  as  an  occasional  review.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  devote  one  year  to  a 
simple  beginner's  book,  and  insist  on  an 
absolute  mastery  of  its  contents;  and  is 
the  second  year  follow  it  with  a  rapid  ^^ 
view  of  the  first  year's  work  \»ith  sook 
simplified  Caesar,  and  additional  grammar, 
with  simple  composition,  this  to  cover  one- 
half  year ;  and  then,  in  thtf  second  half  of 
the  year  read  the  same  book  (mark  yoa^ 
one  book,  or  two  books  at  the  most)  in  the 
original  form? 

Take  your  typical  high  school  student 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  Latin 
after  having  rushed  through  the  grammar 
and  three  or  four  books  of  Casar— and 
do  you  think  that  he  has  as  good  a  founda- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  his  Latin  wort 
as  one  who  has  moved  along  by  slow  ar^ 
easy  stages,  leaving  nothing  behind  te* 
that  he  has  not  mastered?  Do  you  think 
the  former  knows  more  Latin,  even  if  ^ 
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as  read  one,  or  two  or  even  three  books 
lore  of  Caesar? 

After  you  have  eliminated  the  undesir- 
ble  element  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
ou  have  a  picked  lot  who  should  be  able 
3  carry  second  year  Latin  with  ease — ^but, 
s  you  know,  this  is  not  the  case ;  you  will 
11  admit  that  our  Latin  students  find  this 
ear  the  most  difficult  of  all — fully  one- 
alf  fail  or  discontinue  Latin  at  the  end 
f  the  second  year.  Is  it  that  they  too 
re  incapable,  that  our  teachers  are  in- 
ompetent,  that  our  text-books  are  to  blame 
or  it?  No!  I  think  it  is  because  we  ex- 
ect  them  to  run  before  they  have  learned 
D  walk,  and  the  results  of  course  are 
isastrous. 

Do  you  not  think  then  that  to  lighten 
he  burden  during  that  year  would  make 
be  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years 
ctter  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  it  is 
1  most  of  our  schools  at  the  present  time  ? 
nd  make  our  classic  students  to  get  the 
enefit  of  other  and  broadening  studies  in 
be  course?  Cut  down  the  requirements 
1  Virgil  and  Cicero  too,  if  necessary  but 
lake  preparatory  Latin  first  of  all  intensive 
nd  let  the  colleges  require  an  examination 
f  all  entering  students — and  a  rigid  ex- 
mination  at  that  with  a  passing  rank  of 
ighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent.  I  would 
relcome  such  an  innovation,  and  I  believe 
lat  our  schools  could  come  up  to  the  mark, 
rovided  the  requirements  are  such  that 
ley  can  be  covered  thoroughly  and  well. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Latin  will 
e  taught  in  the  two  grades  below  the 
igh  school — but  I  fear  that  is  an  idle 
ream — ^until  then  I  plead  for  a  simplified 
wirse  of  Latin  in  the  high  school,  es- 
ecially  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and 
len  and  only  then  will  Latin  occupy  its 
Ightful  place,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
int  elements  in  the  education  of  boy  or 
irl. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Science 
id  Mathematics  Section,  at  this  time 
uned  the  following  Executive  Committee 
)r  the  section,  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
sar:  F.  E.  Baker,  Greensburg,  chairman; 
.  J.  Ulmer,  Williamsport,  secretary;  Ex- 
:utive  Committee,  Professor  Charles  J. 
ing,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville;  H.  S. 
lartlein,  Bloomsburg,  and  A.  B.  Wallize, 
[ilton. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  High 
chool  Department  made  its  report  of 
ficers  named  for  the  ensuing  year  as  fol- 
ws: 

President — Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Phila- 
flphia;  Vice-president — W.  L.  Smith,  Alle- 
ieny;  Secretary — C.  S.  Davis,  Steelton; 
teasurer— Landis  Tanger,  Bedford;  Execu- 
re    Committee — J.     P.    Brei  dinger,    Wilkes- 


barre;  Miss  Jane  Mathews,  Altoona;  P.  M. 
BuUard,  Williamsport;  and  John  W.  Meyer, 
Philadelphia. 

These  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  audited  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  found  that  the  receipts  had  been 
$113,  from  that  number  of  registrations, 
and  the  expenditures  $80.62,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $32.38. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  reso- 
lutions was  then  read  as  follows: 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following: 

1.  That  the  president  and  the  executive 
committee  deserve  the  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  department  for  the  energy  put  forth  in 
arranging  for  this  meeting,  and  for  the  wis- 
dom shown  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
papers  and  discussions;  and  likewise  the  sec- 
retary whose  untiring  efforts  to  secure  an 
increased  attendance  have  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

2.  That  the  members  participating  in  the 
meeting  by  paper  or  discussion  be  commended 
for  their  willing  response  and  prompt  atten- 
dance— ^no  one  of  the  speakers  havmg  been 
absent  unless  absolutely  unavoidable. 

3.  That  we  thank  the  school  authorities  of 
Harrisburg  for  the  use  of  the  high  school 
building  for  a  part  of  our  sessions,  and  for 
the  many  courtesies  extended. 

4.  That  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  has  provided 
commodious  and  comfortable  quarters  for 
such  meetings  as  this,  and  tender  our  thanks 
for  their  use. 

5.  That  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  effort? 
of  the  Committee  on  State  Supervision  of 
High  Schools,  and  exult  with  its  members 
in  the  success  attained.  Further,  that  we 
heartily  endorse  the  action  of  State  Supt.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer  regarding  High  School  Inspec- 
tion, and  pledge  our  unlimited  support  to  the 
newly  appointed  inspectors. 

6.  That  we  approve  of  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  School  Boards  has  been  drawn  to 
the  wisdom  of  assisting  in  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  teachers  to  the  Department 
meeting,  and  extend  the  thanks  of  the  De- 
partment to  those  Boards  of  the  state  that 
have  already  taken  such  action:  Further,  that 
this  matter  should  be  again  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Boards  prior  to  our  next  meeting. 

Signed:  J.  D.  Stark,  Chairman,  J.  M. 
Hostetter,  G.  W.  Finch,  J.  D.  Geist,  and  B. 
F.  Heiges. 

The  following  were  registered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

Altoona — G  D.  Robb,  J.  A.  Stewart,  Mary 

Turner,   H.   H.   Baish,   J.   D.    McFarland,   L. 

!  D.  Talbot,  J.  A.  Hindman,  H.  B.  Storer,  M. 

I  E.  Clarkson,  M.  E.  Sleichter,  M.  E.  Mulock, 

W.  M.  Bishop,  A.  C.  Campbell,  E.  L.  Foust, 

and  Jane  Mathews. 

Harrisburg— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  R.  B.  Teit- 
rick,  C.  B.  Eager,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Steele,  Mary  C. 
Orth,  B.  G.  Young,  R.  W.  Pease,  and  G.  N. 
C.  Henschaw. 
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Jersey  Shore — Elizabeth  Curtis  and  Mar- 
garet Laird. 

Lancaster — A.  E.  Kraybill  and  E.  A.  Nace. 

McKeesport — J.  H.  Eisenhauer,  J.  F.  Bower, 
and   H.   J.    Stockton. 

Millersburg — J.  F.  Adams  and  S.  M.  Neagley. 

Millersville — George  W.  Hull  and  P.  M. 
Harbold. 

Milton— W.  A.  Wilson  and  A.  B.  Wallize. 

Philadelphia — Cheesman    A.    Herrick,    Wm. 

F.  Gray,  and  John  W.   Moyer. 
Philipsburg— C.  D.  Koch  and  K.  H.  Rymer. 
Pittsburgh — H.  B.  Twitmyer,  D.  S.  Swaney, 

and  J.  F.  Travis. 

Reading^Robert  S.  Birch,  Martha  A. 
Zeiders,  and   M.   Fulton. 

Renovo — J.  M.  Hostetter,  Maude  Stevens, 
and  Mary  E.  Bower. 

Sharon — J.  D.  Stark  and  W.  L.  Peake. 

Steelton— C.  S.  Davis,  L.  B.  Nye,  and  A, 
M.  Lindsay. 

Wilkes-Barre — ^J.  P.  Breidinger,  Katherine 
Tookey,  Marian  Sturdevant,  Elizabeth  Ver- 
leuden,  Clarence  Couglin,  J.  P.  Lord,  E.  L. 
Whatenecht.  H.  H.  Zeiser,  E.  B.  Guil,  Hein- 
rich  Petersen,  A.  W.  Moss,  Margaret  Weir, 
J.   M.  Welter,  and  Amos  Chamberlain. 

Williamsport— P.  M.  Bullard,  A.  M. 
Weaver,  L.  J.  Ulmer,  and  Martha  Thatcher. 

Williamstown— D.  F.  Detter  and  F.  D. 
Keboch. 

Also,  J.  J.  Kehler,  Pottsville;  G.  D.  Geist, 
Hazleton;  T.  T.  Allen,  Smethport;  W.  D. 
Ciraver,  Easton;  Carmon  Ross,  Doylestown; 
E.  E.  Sensenig,  Emaus;  W.  S.  Hertzog,  Cali- 
fornia; H.  D.  Hopkins,  Titusvillc;  Anna  Ank- 
rom,  Coraopolis;  J.  B.  Geissinger,  Bethlehem; 
M.  L.  Wilson,  Mauch  Chunk;  A.  D.  Eisen- 
hower, Norristown;  T.  A.  Bock,  Spring  City; 
J.  Linwood  Eisenberg,  Royersford;  G.  W. 
Finch,  Uniontown;  A.  L.  Eby,  Newport;  T. 
J.  George,  Carnegie;  Landis  Tanger,  Bedford; 

G.  B.  Milnor,  Muncy;  G.  G.  Starr,  Beaver 
Falls;  T.  Latimer  Brooks,  Carlisle;  M.  G. 
Reading,  Honcsdale;  B.  F.  Heiges,  Manheim; 
E.  J.  Henninger,  Donaldson ;  Anna  F.  Lcsher, 
Northumberland;  C.  J.  Ling,  Meadville;  G. 
H.  Goetz,  Lititz;  J.  F.  Kob,  Elizabethtown ; 
J.  S.  Hosterman,  Montrose;  Mary  Y.  Welsh, 
Columbia;  L.  E.  Cross,  Pleasant ville ;  H.  H. 
Spayd,  Minersville;  Thos.  F.  Hunt,  State 
College;  A.  H.  Welles,  Scranton;  W.  H.  S. 
Miller,  Allentown;  B.  H.  Houseworth,  Bene- 
zette;  George  W.  Brindle,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va. ;  W.  M.  Peirce,  Ridgway. 

The  officers  under  whose  direction  this 
very  successful  meeting  was  held  were: 
President,  J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkes-Barre; 
vice-president,  P.  M.  Bullard,  Williams- 
port;  secretary,  J.  F.  Adams,  Millersburg; 
treasurer,  A.  B.  Wallize,  Milton. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  25th,  26th  and  27th.  The 
New  Willard  hotel  will  be  the  headquarters 
and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  very  large 
attendance. 


THE  NATURE  OF  FHYSIOLOGIOL 
PSYCHOLOGY:  IIL 


DR.    EDWARD    BROOKS,    PHILA. 
Late   Superintendent  Public   Schools,   Pkiladfipkia. 


AS  stated  in  a  former  article,  there  aie 
three  distinct  systems  of  psychok^. 
distinct  in  fundamental  conceptions  and  in 
methods  of  treatment.  The  first  is  tbat 
which  begins  with  the  assumption  of  mini 
and  by  means  of  introspection,  observatioG 
and  inference  endeavors  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  laws  of  mental  action.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  which  begins  with  the  bran 
and  the  assumption  that  all  psychical  ac- 
tivity is  the  result  of  cerebral  activity;  and 
on  account  of  its  dealing  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  has  been  called  physio- 
logical psychology.  The  third  system  is 
that  which  begins  with  ideas,  and  en- 
deavors to  trace  the  different  forms  of 
mental  activity  and  its  products  to  tbe 
conflict  and  fusion  of  these  ideas;  the  sys- 
tem taught  by  Herbart  and  his  disciples 
and  called  the  Herbartian  system  of  psy- 
chology. In  this  article  I  propose  to  a- 
plain  the  principal  assumptions  of  physio- 
logical psychology. 

Physiological  psychology  begins  with  the 
study  of  the  brain.  It  finds  it  composed 
of  two  hemispheres  divided  into  two  pans 
called  respectively  the  cerebrum  and  tbe 
cerebellum.  It  finds  the  brain  to  consist 
of  gray  matter  and  of  white  matter,  and 
holds  that  the  gray  matter  is  concerned  in 
mental  action  and  the  white  matter  in  the 
motion  of  the  members  of  the  body.  The 
gray  matter  is  found  principally  in  the 
cerebrum  in  the  form  of  cells  and  conne^ 
tive  fibers,  while  the  white  matter  is  found 
in  the  cerebellum  and  consists  mainly  of 
nerve  fibers.  The  cerebrum  is  thus  die 
seat  of  mental  action  and  the  cercbdhim 
of  bodily  motion. 

Physiological  psychology  holds  that  Ae 
brain  is  the  source  of  all  mental  activiiy 
and  of  all  the  various  phases  of  our  mentel 
life.  All  psychical  activity  has  its  ori^ 
in  and  depends  upon  cerebral  activity.  Ex- 
ternal objects  make  an  impression  on  tbe 
nerves  of  the  different  senses,  which  ian 
pressions  are  carried  to  the  brain  and  ait 
there  transformed  into  conscious  ideas.  H 
holds,  furthermore,  that  there  are  no  iM 
which  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  brm 
As  Ziehen,  an  eminent  German  author  pirf 
it,  "  Physiological  psychology,  howcrer, 
deals  exclusively  with  those  psychical  phe* 
nomena  to  which  concomitant  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  the  brain  corrcsponi* 
Hence  its  name.  It  ignores  all  psychical 
processes  for  which  no  corresponding  phy*^ 
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^log^cal  processes  in  the  brain  are  con- 
eivable." 

It  assumes  that  not  only  mental  action 
ut  consciousness  has  its  origin  in  the  ac- 
ion  of  the  brain;  and  also  that  it  depends 
ipon  the  brain  for  its  existence.  It  holds 
hat  consciousness  is  thus  a  phenomenon 
esulting  from  the  action  of  nerve  fibers 
nd  is  merely  the  revelation  of  the  results 
►f  nerve  action.  It  is  sometimes  intimated 
hat  there  is  really  no  consciousness,  but 
»nly  conscious  ideas,  and  that  conscious 
deas  are  all  that  is  meant  by  consciousness. 
'  Consciousness,"  says  Ziehen,  "  is  merely 
in  abstraction.  The  association  of  ideas, 
rith  its  accompanying  sensations  and 
mages,  is  consciousness  itself."  Dr.  Wil- 
iam  James,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
\merican  writers,  speaks  of  "a  stream  of 
x)nsciousness  "  in  which  he  seems  to  mean 
mly  a  succession  of  conscious  ideas. 

Physiological  psychology  denies  or  ig- 
lores  the  existence  of  the  mind  in  its  treat- 
nent  of  psychical  facts  and  phenomena. 
Dr.  James  says:  "The  logical  con- 
:lusion  seems  to  be  that  the  states  of  con- 
>ciousness  are  all  that  psychology  needs  to 
io  her  work  with.  Metaphysics  or  the- 
jlogy  may  prove  the  soul  to  exist,  but  for 
psychology  the  hypothesis  of  such  a.  sub- 
stantial principle  of  unity  is  superfluous." 
Ziehen  begins  his  treatise  on  psychology  by 
saying :  "  We  shill  purposely  avoid  the 
terms  mind  and  matter,  since  each  intro- 
duces a  new  and  at  first  purely  hypothetical 
unit  instead  of  the  manifold  data  primarily 
furnished  us."  Yet,  inconsistently  or  in- 
advertently, James  and  Ziehen  both  at  times 
make  use  of  the  term  "  mind  "  as  the  basis 
of  our  mental  life. 

Physiological  psychology  assumes  that  all 
the  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
produced  alone  by  brain  action.  External 
objects  make  an  impression  on  the  nervous 
system,  these  impressions  are  carried  to 
the  brain  and  there  emerge  as  conscious 
ideas.  Thus  the  color  of  a  rose  affects  the 
nerves  of  the  retina,  sets  them  in  motion, 
and  these  motions  are  carried  to  the  occipi- 
tal lobe  of  the  brain,  and  by  some  mysteri- 
ous process  are  converted  into  the  idea 
^cd.  Similarly  its  form,  its  fragrance,  etc., 
affect  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and 
are  transformed  into  ideas  of  shape  and 
smell.  But  not  only  this,  which  most 
writers  on  standard  psychology  would  not 
deny,  physiological  psycholog^y  holds  that 
all  other  ideas,  such  as  truth,  time,  duty, 
space,  honor,  etc.,  which  have  none  of  the 
attributes  of  external  objects  in  form  or 
color  or  sound,  are  produced  in  the  same 
way  by  the  action  of  nerve  fibers.  They 
deny  that  the  mind,  or  consciousness,  can 


produce  any  ideas  or  thoughts;  all  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain. 

Physiological  psychology  assumes  that  all 
the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  which  we 
are  conscious  are  the  result  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  nerve  fibers  and  cells  of  the 
brain.  Ziehen  speaks  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  but  by  this  term  he  means,  not  an 
act  of  consciousness  or  the  mind,  but  of 
nerve  tissue.  Ideas,  he  says,  are  in  the 
brain,  and  are  associated  there  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  cells  and  fibers.  "  New 
sensations,"  he  asserts,  "  are  received  from 
the  external  world  and  the  mental  images 
of  former  sensations  are  already  at  hand 
in  the  cerebral  cortex.  These  latent  ideas 
are  constantly  called  up  in  consciousness 
and  associated  with  new  sensations."  He 
denies  that  there  is  any  power  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  compare  or  associate  ideas.  "  The 
processes  of  thinking,"  he  asserts,  "  are 
strictly  necessitated.  The  condition  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  in  any  one  moment  neces- 
sarily follows  from  its  condition  in  the  pre- 
ceding moment."  And  again,  "  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  inevitably  necessitated 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  think  as  we  will,  but  we  must  think 
as  just  those  associations  which  happen  to 
be  present  prescribe.  Our  thoughts  are 
never  voluntary;  like  all  events  they  are 
strictly  necessitated." 

Physiological  psychology  thus  denies  the 
doctrine  of  a  will.  Ziehen  says:  "Physi- 
ological psychology  acknowledged  no  free- 
dom of  the  will ;  our  actions  are  as  strictly 
necessitated  as  our  thoughts."  And  again, 
"  Physiological  psychology  teaches  that  our 
actions  are  strictly  necessitated;  they  are 
the  necessary  product  of  our  sensations  and 
ideas."  Munsterberg,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  psychology,  says :  "  Con- 
sciousness has  no  causal  activity,"  using 
consciousness  as  indicating  the  entire  men- 
tal nature.  Dr.  James  holds  that  ideas,  as 
a  result  of  cerebral  action,  follow  one  an- 
other, forming  "  a  stream  of  conscious- 
ness " ;  but  that  consciousness  has  no  con- 
trol over  this  stream  or  the  ideas  which 
form  it.  In  his  view  it  is  not  I  who  thinks, 
or  my  mind  that  thinks,  but  "  the  thoughts 
themselves  are  the  thinkers."  He  holds 
that  we  should  not  say,  "  I  think,"  but  "  it 
thinks,"  as  "it  rains,"  thus  denying  the 
attribute  of  personality  to  consciousness, 
or  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  power  of  will. 
He  contends  that  the  mind  not  only  has  no 
power  to  produce  ideas  and  thoughts,  but 
that  it  has  no  control  over  either  them  or 
our  bodily  movements ;  all  our  actions  being 
caused  alone  and  of  necessity  by  our  ideas 
and  feelings.  James,  however,  seems  to 
flounder  around  so  in  his  discussions  that 
there    is    often    an    uncertainty   as    to    his 
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views  on  some  of  these  controverted  points ; 
but  his  doctrine  is  that  the  brain  is  the 
source  of  all  ideas  and  actions  rather  than 
the  mind. 

Physiological  psychology  holds  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  localization  of  brain  action 
as  related  to  mental  action.  Thus,  particu- 
lar points  on  each  side  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  are  said  to  be  related  to  different 
movements  of  the  hands  and  arms.  The 
optic  or  visual  center  is  located  in  the  oc- 
cipital lobe  of  the  brain;  the  auditory  cen- 
ter is  in  the  upper  convolution  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe;  the  center  of  taste  and  smell 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  gyrus  hypocampus, 
but  later  writers  are  not  certain.  The  cen- 
ter of  speech  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the 
island  of  Reil  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure 
of  silvius;  the  visual  word  center  in  the 
angular  gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

While  this  doctrine  of  localization  is  held 
by  writers  on  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
there  is  some  doubt  and  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  them.  Flourens  holds  that  the 
entire  cortex  is  always  engaged  in  any  kind 
of  mental  work;  and  Ferrier  states  that 
extirpation  of  the  occipital  lobes  does  not 
appreciably  impair  vision;  and  also  that 
when  it  does  at  first  affect  it,  the  vision 
may  be  restored.  Both  Goltz  and  Munk 
unite  with  Flourens  in  the  belief  that  "  the 
actions  from  which  we  conclude  intelli- 
gence, feeling,  passion  and  natural  impulse, 
cannot  depend  on  definite  section  of  the 
cerebrum."  James  asserts  that  "  There  is 
no  *  organ '  of  speech  in  the  brain.  The 
entire  mind  and  the  entire  brain  are  more 
or  less  at  work  in  a  man  who  uses  lan- 
guage." 

This  doctrine  of  brain  action  as  related 
to  mental  action  is  a  comparatively  new  one 
and  has  been  developed  within  the  last  half 
century.  In  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the 
mind  was  held  to  be  in  the  blood,  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  diaphragm.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  only  Alcmaeon  and  Plato 
taught  that  we  think  by  means  of  the  head. 
Herophilis  (300  B.  C.)  was  the  first  to 
transfer  the  mind  to  the  brain.  Among  the 
first  to  localize  the  functions  of  the  brain 
was  Gall,  the  author  of  the  system  of 
phrenology.  The  theory  of  localization  was 
discredited  by  Flourens  who  concluded  from 
experiments  that  any  part  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  may  be  injured  or  removed 
without  detriment  to  mental  action.  The 
theory  of  localization  was  revived  again  in 
1861  by  Broca's  discovery  that  the  central 
organ  of  speech  is  located  in  the  third  fron- 
tal convolution  of  the  left  hemisphere  called 
the  island  of  Reil.  A  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  localization  by  the 
experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hertzig  in  1870, 
and  the  still  later  investigations  of  Munk 


and  Ferrier.  The  more  recent  investiga- 
tions seem  not  to  have  been  very  pro& 
in  new  discoveries  in  respect  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain. 

The  above  are  the  principal  general  as- 
sumptions of  the  writers  on  physiological 
psychology.  A  careful  reading  of  their 
works,  which  are  usually  severely  critical 
of  the  "old  psychology,"  will  show  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  consistently  adhere 
to  their  own  doctrines.  Thus,  James,  who 
denies  an  ego,  or  the  mind,  frequently  uses 
such  expressions  as  "  I  think,"  "  I  Imowr 
"  we  feel,"  "  we  know,"  "  we  expect,"  "  wc 
wish,"  "  keep  the  mind  upon,"  "  what  is  in 
my  mind,"  etc.  This  is  true  of  all  ibt 
writers  on  psychology,  who  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss mental  phenomena  on  the  basis  of  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  mind.  They 
unconsciously  fall  into  that  method  of 
thinking  that  is  common  to  the  race,  namelr 
that  we  have  a  mind  and  that  this  mind  is 
the  origin  of  and  has  control  over  oor 
thoughts  and  actions.  They  tacitly  adioi! 
in  practice  what  they  deny  in  theory,  that 
we  (the  mind)  have  the  power  to  perceiTe, 
to  reflect,  to  imagine,  to  walk  or  run  or 
ride,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  power  of 
will,  rather  than  that  these  actions  are 
forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  the  brain. 
Thus  James  uses  the  expressions,  "The 
mind  selects  again,"  "  The  mind  chooses  to 
suit  itself,"  "Our  state  of  mind  is  never 
precisely  the  same,"  etc.  And  even  Zidiea. 
who  watches  himself  with  great  care  to 
avoid  the  term  mind,  speaks  of  "  ideas  in 
the  mind,"  "  combinations  of  ideas  also  take 
place  within  the  mind  itself." 

The  relation  of  physiological  psychologF 
to  standard  psychology  which  he  calls  sim- 
ply psychology,  is  so  well  expressed  by 
Munsterberg  that  I  shall  quote  a  few  of  his 
statements.  "Psychology  knows  endlessly 
more  about  these  details  than  physiolc^. 
and  in  the  development  of  the  special 
psycho-physiological  theories  psychology 
has  always  led  and  taught  physiology  how 
to  interpret  the  chaos  of  brain  facts.  Brain 
physiology  without  psychology  would  have 
been  perfectly  blind,  while  psychology 
without  detailed  brain  physiology  would 
have  stood  exactly  where  it  stands  to-day. 
.  .  .  The  special  physiology  of  the  bram. 
which  in  any  case  is  still  an  almost  no- 
known  field,  does  not  therefore  help  the 
psychologist  anywhere." 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  physiological 
psychology  to  teachers  he  says:  "There 
never  was  a  teacher  who  would  have  tanght 
otherwise,  or  would  have  changed  his  edn- 
cational  efforts,  if  the  physiological  sub- 
stratum of  mental  life  had  been  the  liver 
or  the  kidneys  instead  of  the  brain.  We 
have  seen  here  that  psychology  has  nothing 
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to  learn  from  physiology  and  that  it  is  a 
caricature  of  facts  if  you  tell  the  teacher 
that  he  can  learn  anything  new  about  the 
mental  life  if  he  knows  by  heart  the  accom- 
panying brain  processes.  .  .  .  All  talk 
about  the  brain  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher,  merely  cant." 

These  then  are  the  principal  assumptions 
of  physiological  psychology:  That  man  has 
no  mind  that  thinks,  feels  and  wills;  but 
that  these  actions  are  performed  by  the 
brain;  that  all  psychical  activity  is  due  to 
cerebral  activity;  that  consciousness  has 
its  origin  in  the  action  of  the  brain,  or  may- 
be, according  to  Ziehen,  only  a  "  mere  ab- 
straction " ;  that  consciousness  has  no 
causal  activity  but  merely  reveals  the  re- 
sults of  a  causal  activity  of  the  brain;  that, 
all  ideas  and  thoughts  and  actions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  brain;  that  the 
mind  has  no  power  to  compare  ideas  and 
reach  conclusions,  but  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  caused  by  cerebral  actions  and 
revealed  by  consciousness;  that  man  has  no 
power  of  will  to  think  or  choose  or  act,  but 
that  all  his  ideas,  thoughts  and  actions  are 
"  strictly  necessitated  "  by  the  action  of  the 
brain;  in  fine,  that  man  has  no  spiritual 
nature,  but  is  wholly  and  absolutely  ma- 
terial, consciousness  being  merely  a  phe- 
nomenon    of     material     forces     operating 


among,  or  by  means  of,  the  cells  and  fibers 
of  the  human  brain. 

I  have  not  the  space,  nor  is  it  my  pur- 
pose to  criticise  the  assumption  of  physio- 
logical psychology,  except  to  say  that  it 
discrowns  man  of  his  personality  and  af- 
fords no  basis  for  a  belief  in  a  life  here- 
after. The  simpler  and  more  satisfactory 
system  of  psychological  doctrine  is  that 
which  teaches  that  man  has  a  mind  by 
which  he  can  think  and  feel  and  will;  that 
he  has  not  only  ideas  of  objects  and  their 
qualities  derived  through  the  senses,  but 
also  ideas  higher  than  those  of  form  and 
color,  ideas  formed  by  the  mind's  own 
originative  power;  that  the  mind  can  com- 
pare its  various  ideas  and  form  judgments 
and  opinions;  that  man  has  the  power  of 
reasoning  by  which  he  builds  up  the  great 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science;  that  he 
has  ideas  of  the  right  and  of  obligation  and 
the  power  of  will  to  direct  his  actions  in 
accordance  with  these  ideas  and  thus  be- 
come a  rational  and  moral  being;  and  that 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Good  and  the  Infinite 
in  his  mind,  and  the  aspiration  after  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  he  can  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  that  grand  temple  of  religious 
thought  whose  triune  columns  are  God,  Im- 
mortality and  Heaven. 


Editorial  Department. 
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a.  8.  SGUAEFFER 


.       -      J.  P.  1I«CA8KEY. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  7th,  8th  and  9th.  The 
place  is  State  College,  where  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  will  have 
opportunity  to  see  the  thirty  or  more  build- 
ings that  make  up  the  grand  educational 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
question  of  teaching  Agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  is  growing  in  interest  and 
urgency.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  equipping 
the  Agricultural  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. It  will,  therefore,  be  of  prime  im- 
portance for  Superintendents  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  solution  of  the  rural  school 
problem  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  where  they  can  see  the  latest 
appliances  for  instruction  in  Agriculture. 
The   teaching  of  Agriculture   in  township 


high  schools  is  one  of  the  topics  on  the 
programme.  Many  of  our  readers  who 
have  often  heard  of  this  great  college  at 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  have 
little  idea  of  its  size  and  importance. 
Come  and  see  it.    

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  at  Cleveland  from 
June  30th  to  July  3d.  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley, 
the  president,  is  arranging  an  attractive 
programme  and  the  local  committee  is  busy 
at  work  in  making  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  railroad  rates  and  for  the  various 
sessions  of  the  Association.  Cleveland  is 
within  easy  reach  of  Pennsylvania  teachers 
and  they  should  be  there  in  force. 

The  awful  disaster  at  Boyertown,  Berks 
countv,  in  which  one  hundred  and  seventy 
or  more  men,  women  and  children  were 
burned  to  death,  has  spread  a  feeling  of 
gloom  and  horror  wherever  it  has  been 
told.  The  terror  spread  more  quickly  than 
the  flames.*  The  means  of  exit  were  in- 
adequate. In  an  incredibly  brief  time  all 
went  down  in  a  horror,  ruin  and  death. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  writer  says:  "It  seems 
hard  to  be  generous,  not  easy  even  to  be 
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just,  to  the  times  upon  which  our  lot  is 
cast.  Yet  much  that  we  now  look  upon 
as  prosaic  and  perhaps  decry  as  unreal,  if 
read  as  history,  would  enchain  our  imagi- 
nations; if  spoken  as  prophecy,  would  stir 
our  very  souls." 


Profane  swearing  is  under  the  ban  in 
Pottsville  as  it  should  be  everywhere  else. 
The  Union  Traction  Company  there  has 
determined  to  enforce  the  law  prohibiting 
it.  A  few  days  since  two  men  were  fined 
$12  each  by  Justice  McCool  for  profanity 
while  riding  on  the  trolley  cars.  Several 
others  have  been  fined  as  much  as  $20  each. 
The  company  is  taking  this  action  to  pro- 
tect its  women  passengers. 


It  is  announced  that  the  amount  of  con- 
crete to  be  used  in  building  locks  for  the 
Panama  Canal  would  suffice  to  construct 
22,842  eight-room  city  houses  of  the  gen- 
erous size  of  thirty  by  thirty  feet,  with  two 
stories  and  basement,  and  with  concrete 
floors  and  roof.  Allowing  each  of  these 
houses  a  seventy-five-foot  lot,  they  would 
make  a  continuous  street  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  with  enough  houses  left 
over  to  make  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  street 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  The 
houses  would  furnish  homes  for  120,000 
persons.  These  figures  are  large,  but  the 
Canal  is  a  work  of  colossal  proportions  in 
every  way. 

Somebody  tricked  the  Associated  Press, 
and  played  a  fraud  upon  the  public  in  the 
Sing  Sing  paragraph  in  our  last  issue, 
which  told  of  college  men  in  prison.  The 
editor  of  the  West  Virginia  School  Journal, 
Mr.  Waitman  Barre,  wrote  the  warden  of 
the  prison,  and  learned  that  it  is  merely 
another  lie.  Glad  to  know  it,  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  Barre. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, at  New  York,  has  just  received  from 
Egypt  twenty-seven  cases  of  rare  fossils, 
about  600  specimens  in  all,  comprising 
forms  new  to  science,  exceedingly  valuable 
fossils  of  the  ancestral  elephant  and  of  an 
extraordinary  beast,  which  is  not  closely 
related  to  any  living  form  or  any  extinct 
group.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  by 
geologists  that  these  animals  existed  more 
than  a  million  years  ago.  These  fossils 
are  the  product  of  an  expedition  financed 
by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  President  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  sent  to  Northern  Egypt. 

Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  recently 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  anniversary  at 
his  home,  in  Cambridge.  He  was  in  excel- 
lent health  and  received  numerous  callers 


during  the  day.  Among  the  many  congratu- 
latory messages  which  came  to  him  was  ooe 
in  book  form,  signed  by  numerous  under- 
graduates and  graduates  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  chief  foreign  tribute  was  an 
illuminated  address  from  the  Ruskin  So- 
ciety, of  Glasgow,  which  said  in  part: 

"  On  this  occasion  we  recall  with  pleas- 
ure the  long  period  of  friendship  you  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  with  John  Raskin, 
whom  we  still  delight  to  call  Master,  and 
especially  would  we  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  debt  we  all  owe  your  '  Letters  of 
Ruskin.'  During  your  long  life  you  haye 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  domain  of 
literature  many  remarkable  works.  At  thi^ 
time  we  should  especially  remember  ywr 
work  as  the  first  commentator  in  English 
on  the  *  Vita  Nuova.'  As  a  Dante  scholar, 
your  place  is  an  honorable  one;  your  niche 
in  the  Palace  of  Art  is  surely  fixed  and 
recognized.  Your  great  contemporaries  in 
American  literature  have  enshrined  tbdr 
names  in  works  which  the  world  wiU  not 
willingly  let  die,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  recall  that  you  were  one  of  the  honored 
friends  of  that  noble  band.  Your  memonal 
volume,  issued  on  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Longfellow's  birthday,  gives 
striking  proof  that  your  hand  has  not  lost 
its  cunning  in  the  art  of  literature.  Lorcrs 
of  Longfellow,  and  their  name  is  legion  in 
all  parts  of  the  world — ^must  be  your 
debtors  for  recording  your  recollections  of 
him."  

A  WRITER  in  the  Atlantic  says:  "The 
woodchuck's  is  a  curious  shift,  a  case  of 
nature  outdoing  herself.  Winter  spreads 
far  and  fast,  and  woodchuck,  the  'ground 
hog,'  in  order  to  keep  ahead  out  of  danger, 
would  need  wings.  But  he  wasn't  given 
any.  Must  he  perish  then?  Winter 
spreads  far,  but  does  not  go  deep — down 
only  about  four  feet;  and  woodchuck,  if 
he  cannot  escape  overland,  can,  perhaps, 
under  land.  So  down  he  goes  through  the 
winter,  down  into  a  mild  and  even  tem- 
perature, five  long  feet  away — but  as  far 
away  from  the  snow  and  cold  as  bobolink 
among  the  reeds  of  the  distant  Orinoca 
Indeed,  woodchuck's  is  a  farther  journey 
and  even  more  wonderful  than  bobolink's, 
for  these  five  feet  carry  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time  and  space  into  the  mystcri-  ! 
ous  realm  of  sleep,  of  suspended  life,  to  | 
the  very  gates  of  death.  That  he  will  re-  I 
turn  with  bobolink,  that  he  will  come  uf 
alive  with  the  spring  out  of  this  dark  way, 
is  very  strange." 

Albert  R.  Ledoux  thus  writes  to  Tiu' 
Outlook:   "1   left   the   line   of   the   Great 
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Northern  to  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Kootenay  Lake  district  There  came 
to  our  camp  one  night  a  guide,  or  trapper, 
who  accepted  our  invitation  to  supper  be- 
fore resuming  his  canoe  trip.  He  had  just 
come  down  from  the  Selkirks,  where  he 
had  acted  as  guide  for  a  man  named  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  wanted  to  shoot  a 
cinnamon  grizzly.  He  said,  'That  man 
Roosevelt  is  the  bravest  man  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  awful  near-sighted,  and  has  his 
pockets  full  of  different  kinds  of  eye-glasses 
and  spectacles;  he  has  one  set  for  reading, 
one  for  ordinary  outdoor  work,  and  one 
for  shooting.  We  were  going  up  a  narrow 
trail — I  was  ahead — ^when  I  saw  a  big 
grizzly  trotting  down,  not  over  a  hundred 
yards  away.  I  jumped  back  and  told  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Most  any  other  man  would  first 
have  thought  of  his  gun,  but  Roosevelt 
stopped,  felt  around  until  he  found  the 
glasses  that  he  wanted,  took  off  the  pair 
he  had  on,  wiped  the  other  pair  and  ad- 
justed them  on  his  nose,  and  then,  with 
the  grizzly  coming  along  at  a  good  clip, 
and  only  a  few  yards  away  on  this  narrow 
trail,  he  took  time  to  get  a  good  aim,  and 
shot  him  dead.  A  maa  that  takes  time  to 
change  his  eyeglasses  when  a  grizzly  is 
charging  him  is  mighty  brave.' "  This 
incident  throws  light  on  something  more 
than  the  wonderful  physical  courage  of 
the  President. 


THE  ANNUAL   MEETINGS. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  High  School 
department  of  the  State  Educational 
Association,  which  met  at  Harrisburg  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays,  with  papers 
read  during  the  sessions,  will  be  found  in 
this  issue  of  The  Journal.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  F.  Adams, 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Millers- 
burg,  for  this  report.  It  will  repay  care- 
ful reading  by  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  High  School  movement 
and  in  High  School  work. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Superinten- 
dents' and  Directors'  departments  of  the 
State  Association  will  be  held  during  the 
month  of  February,  the  County  Superin- 
tendents and  the  School  Directors  at  Haris- 
burg,  the  former  on  the  nth  and  12th  and 
the  latter  on  the  13th  and  14th.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  City  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  at 
Houston  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  20th,  21st  and  22d.  Supt.  J.  C. 
Taylor,  of  Scranton  is  president  of  the 
department  of  County  Superintendents; 
F.  R.  Stotler,  M.D.,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Alle- 


gheny county,  of  the  School  Directbrs'  de- 
partment; and  Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  of  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  of  the  department  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents.  The  pro- 
grammes of  these  important  meetings  are 
here  given.  That  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, fifth  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Harrisburg 
High  School,  is  as  follows: 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tuesday)  February  nth. 

2:00 — Devotional  Exercises — By  Rev.  S.  W. 
Herman,  Harrisburg. 

2:00 — President's  Address:  "The  Profession 
of  Teaching"— By  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

2:30— The  County  School  and  Its  Better- 
ment: (a)  "The  Certification  of  Teachers," 
by  Supt.  Milton  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster,  dis- 
cussion led  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Sweeney;  (b) 
"Closer  Rural  School  Supervision,"  by  Supt. 
James  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk,  discussion  led 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Shelley. 

7:30^Music — By  Harrisburg  High  School. 

7 :4s — ^Address — "  Some  Desirable  Features 
of  a  New  School  Code" — By  Supt.  Samuel 
Hamilton,    Braddock. 

8 :  15— Address— "  An  Educational  Policy  " 
— By  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hunt,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Dean  and  Director  Agricultural 
and  Experiment  Station. 

Wednesday,  February  12th. 

9  :oo— ^Devotional  Exercises,  with  Harris- 
burg High  School. 

9:15— "A  State  Course  of  Study"— By 
Supt.  Frank  R.  Hall,  Washington.  Discus- 
sion led  by  Supt.   George  A.   Grim. 

10:00— "Is  the  Present  Course  of  Study 
for  Township  and  Borough  High  Schools 
Satisfactory?  — By  Supt.  W.  W.  Evans, 
Bloomsburg.  Discussion  led  by  Supt.  J. 
Kelso  Green. 

1 1  :oo — "  New  Legislation  in  Regard  to  the 
Consolidation  of  Schools" — By  Supt.  H.  S. 
Putnam,  Towanda.  Discussion  led  by  Supt., 
T.  S.  Davis. 

1 130 — Reports  of  Committees,  etc. 

2:00 — "The  Size  of  the  School  Board:  Five 
or  Seven  Directors  instead  of  Six?" — By 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Moore,  Ercildoun,  Chester 
County.  Discussion  led  by  Supt.  Livingston 
Seltzer,   Pottsville. 

3  :oo — "  Should  there  be  any  Borough  or 
Township  Lines  Marking  a  School  Division  ?  " 
— By  Supt.  J.  E.  R.  Kilgore,  Sullivan  county. 

4:00 — "The  Introduction  of  the  Manual 
Arts"— By  Supt.  Mattie  M.  Collins,  Em- 
porium. 

Introduction  of  President  Elect.  Adjourn- 
ment. 

The  papers  are  limited  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  discussions  to  ten  minutes  for  each 
person.  At  least  half  an  hour  will  be 
allowed  for  general  discussion  of  each 
paper  read. 

The  officers  of  the  department  are  Supt. 
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J.  .  C.  Taylor,  Scranton,  Lackawanna 
county,  president;  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lan- 
caster, secretary;  and  Supt.  J.  H.  Landis, 
Norristown,  Montgomery  county,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  are  County 
Supts.  E.  M.  Rapp,  Hamburg,  Berks 
county,  G.  B.  Milnor,  Muncy,  Lycoming 
county  and  J.  G.  Dell,  Huntingdon,  Hun- 
tingdon  county. 

A  general  invitation  is  extended  by  each 
of  these  departments  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  their  special  lines  of  work.  The 
programme  of  the  County  Superintendents, 
inviting  the  School  Directors,  says :  "  To  be 
in  time  for  the  morning  session  of  the 
Directors'  meeting  on  Thursday  you  must 
come  to  Harrisburg  on  Wednesday.  Why 
not  come  a  day  earlier  and  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  County  Superintendents.  The 
papers  and  discussions  may  be  interesting 
to  you  from  the  fact  that  educatiqnal  prob- 
lems will  be  seen  from  a  different  point  of 
view — that  of  the  Superintendents." 

The  following  is  the  programme  in  brief, 
of  the  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the 

SCHOOL     DIRECTORS     CONVENTION. 

Thursday,  February  13th, 

10  :oo— Registry  of  Delegates— By  Wm.  M. 
Bowen,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  James 
Howarth,  Treasurer. 

11  :oo — Devotional  Exercises — Conducted  by 
the  Rifi^ht  Reverend  James  Henry  Darling- 
ton, Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Harrisburg. 

II  ;ia— Address  of  Welcome— B3r  Hon.  E.  Z. 
Gross,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg.  Re- 
sponse by  H.  W.  Schick,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Reading,  Pa. 

I  '.30 — Address — ^By  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation,  F.   R.    Stotler,   M.D.,   Wilkinsburg. 

1 150— Address — By  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Edwin  S.  Stuart. 

2 :2o— Address— By  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Discus- 
sion. 

3 :oo—" Qualification  of  Teachers"— By  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hill,  Erie.    Discussion. 

3:40— Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 
Discussion  and  action  upon  same. 

4;  15 — Discussion  of  Pertinent  Miscellaneous 
Topics,  and  Answers  to  Queries. 

4:30 — Appointment  of  Committees  and  Dele- 
gates: (a)  Nominations;  (b)  Resolutions; 
(c)  Delegates  to  the  National  Educational 
Association;  (d)  Miscellaneous  Business.  Ad- 
journment. 

7:30 — Music — By  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Harrisburg  High  School.  Readings,  by  Miss 
Bertha  Herring,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Har- 
risburg High  School. 

8:00 — Address — "The  Director  a  Factor  in 
Education  "—By  Deputy  Supt  R.  B.  Teit- 
rick. 

Friday,  February  14th. 

9:15 — ^"How  Can  School  •  Directors  Im- 
prove the  Teaching  Profession  ?  " — By  Dr.  I. 
W.  Marsteller,  White  Haven,  Pa. 


[February, 


10  :oo — "  Present  Requirements  of  a  PuWk 
School  Education  "—Mr.  Joseph  T.  Evans, 
Bradford,  Pa. 

10 :40 — R«>orts  of  Committees,  Miscellaneoos 
Business.    Adjournment 

The  officers  of  the  Directors'  State  As- 
sociation are,  Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler,  WiUdns- 
burg,  president;  Messrs.  John  S.  Fred- 
erick, East  Coventry,  Benton  T.  Jayoe, 
Scranton,  and  Benjamin  J.  Sykes,  Qcar- 
field,  vice-presidents ;  D.  F.  Bast,  Allen- 
town,  recording  secretary ;  Wm.  M.  Bowca 
Chester,  corresponding  secretary;  and 
James  W.  Howarth,  Glen  Riddle,  treasurer. 
The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  Messrs.  H.  W.  Schick,  Reading.  J.  A. 
Steese,  Mt  Holly  Springs,  James  Brown. 
Bloomsburg,  C.  I.  Lane,  Bradford,  and  C. 
C.  Hill,  Erie. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents'  de- 
partment, which  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, presents  the  following  as  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  sessions : 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Thursday,  February  20th. 

10:00 — Music  and  Invocation. 

10 :30— Presidents  Address — ^"The  Profes- 
sional Care  of  the  Child"— By  Supt  K  E 
Miller,  Bradford. 

11  :oo — Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of 
the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion — By  Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  William- 
sport,  Supt.  J.  M.  Norris,  Homestead,  and  Dr. 
A.   D.  Yocum,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2:00 — Topic — Problems  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania: 

(a)  "  District  High  Schools,"  by  Princi- 
pal Robert  S.  MacNamee,  Strafford. 

(b)  "Jurisdiction  of  the  School  over 
School  Athletics,  Pupil  Organizations,  and 
Kindred  Activities,"  by  Supt  Thomas 
March,    Greensburg. 

(c)  "  State  Inspection  of  High  Schools." 
by  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(d)  General  Discussion  opened  hj 
Supt  F.  E.  Downes,  Harrisburg. 

No  programme  has  been  arranged  for 
Thursday  evening,  this  being  left  open  for 
members  to  use  according  to  inclination. 

Friday,  February  21st. 

10:00 — Music  and  Invocation. 

10:15 — ^Topic:  Problems  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Pennsylvania: 

(a)  "Retardation  in  the  Grades,"  by 
Dist.  Supt  O.  P.  Comman,  Philaddphia. 

(b)  "Special  Classes  for  the  Unusual 
Child,"  by  Supt.  H.  H.  Spayd,  Mincrsvilk. 

(c)  "Appointment  and  Tenure  of 
Teachers,"  by  Supt  S.  H.  Hadley,  Sharoo. 

(d)  General     Discussion,    opened    bj 
'    Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottsto\ni. 

2:00 — ^Topic;  Moral  and  Physical  Care  of 
the  Child: 
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(a)  "Function  of  the  Public  School  in 
the  Moral  Education  of  the  Child,"  by 
Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazelton. 

(b)  "Function  of  the  Public  School  in 
the  Physical  Care  of  the  Child,"  by  Prin- 
cipal  H.   E.  Winner,   Pittsburg. 

(c)  General  Discussion,  opened  by  Supt. 
S.  A.  Thurlow,  Pottsville. 

4:00 — Reception  to  Members  by  Provost  C. 
C.  Harrison  in  the  University  M!useum. 

8:00— Topic:  The  State  Educational  Com- 
mission. Views  of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  SchaeflFer, 
State  Superintendent,  Supt.  James  M.  Cough- 
lin,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer, 
Erie. 

Music  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  February  23d, 

10:00 — Music  and  Invocation. 

10:15 — "Retirement  Fund  for  Teachers" — 
By  Mrs.  C.  C.  Tindal,  Philadelphia,  and  Supt. 
Addison  L.  Jones,  West  Chester. 

General  Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  O.  T. 
Corson,   Ohio. 

1 1  :oo — "  The  Foreign  Child  in  the  Public 
Schools"— By  Dist.  Supt.  Chas.  A.  Brelsford, 
Philadelphia,  and  Supt.  Joseph  Howerth, 
Shamokin.    General  Discussion. 

II  :30 — Reports  of  Committees  and  transac- 
tion  of  busmess.    Adjournment. 

The  oflficers  of  the  association  are  Supts. 
E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford,  president;  Joseph 
Howarth,  Shamokin,  vice-president;  Ed- 
ward McGuire,  Beaver  Falls,  secretary; 
and  S.  H.  Dean,  Mount  Carmel,  treasurer. 
The  Executive  Committee  are,  Supts.  Mar- 
tin G.  Brumbaugh,  Philadelphia,  J.  L. 
Allison,  Wilkinsburg,  and  Robert  E. 
Larcmy,  Phoenixville. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Colon- 
nade Hotel,  comer  of  isth  and  Chestnut 
Streets  at  which  special  rates  on  the 
European  plan  have  been  secured  as  fol- 
lows: For  two  persons  in  one  room,  $1.00 
and  upwards;  one  person  in  a  room,  $1.50 
and  upwards.  Members  can  take  the  cars 
at  15th  and  Walnut  for  the  University,  and 
leaving  the  University  can  take  a  Chest- 
nut  Street  car  for  the  hotel. 


PARCELS   POST. 


THE  country  needs  the  parcels  post. 
But,  of  course,  the  express  companies 
will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  any  such 
legislation  at  Washington.  "  If  the  parcels 
posts  were  established  on  the  38,000  rural 
routes  throughout  the  country  for  the  de- 
livery of  parcels  originating  on  these 
routes,  and  for  delivery  within  their  terri- 
tory, and  if  each  rural  free  delivery  car- 
rier carried  but  three  packages  of  eleven 
pounds  each  on  every  trip,  the  entire  postal 
deficit  which,  in  1907,  was  $6,653,282,  would 
be  wiped  out."     Postmaster  General  Meyer 


thus  succinctly  sums  up  what  he  hopes  to 
accomplish,  if  the  parcels  post  scheme  goes 
into  effect.  Already  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Representative 
Lafean,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for 
special  application  of  the  idea  in  York  and 
Adams  counties. 

In  an  interview,  the  postmaster  general 
said:  "The  rural  parcels  post  will  benefit 
the  farmer  enormously.  It  will  not  only 
lead  to  an  increased  consumption,  but  a 
consequent  larger  trade.  It  means  a  great 
saving  to  the  farmer  and  gives  the  country 
store-keeper  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  mail  order  house,  and  it  is  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  that  the  country  merchant 
should  exist  and  prosper.  Not  only  will 
the  rural  parcels  mean  these,  but  the  sys- 
tem can  be  put  into  operation  without  the 
expenditure  of  one  single  cent  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  There  are  already 
some  38,000  rural  routes  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  reaching  probably  8,000,- 
000  or  10,000,000  people.  Now,  suppose  we 
efetablish  a  special  rate  of  5  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  up  to  eleven' pounds  for  the  delivery 
of  packages  on  these  rural  routes,  which 
originate  along  the  line  of  the  route  or  at 
the  distributing  postoffice  for  the  delivery 
to  carriers.  This  rate  means  that  eleven 
pounds  may  be  sent  for  25  cents — or  prac- 
tically 2  cents  a  pound-^to  parties  along  a 
rural  route  from  other  parties  within  the 
territory  of  the  same  route.  The  mail 
order  houses  and  the  express  companies 
have  vigorously  fought  even  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  parcels  post.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  they  have  kept  still,  but  they 
have  prejudiced  the  country  store-keeper 
through  false  reports  of  the  intent  of  the 
system.  The  country  merchant  has  con- 
ceived from  them  the  idea  that  its  operation 
means  the  ruin  of  his  business.  All  of 
which  is  a  direct  inversion.  If  the  parcels 
post  were  established  on  rural  routes,  the 
local  country  merchant  would  be  able  to 
sunnlv  customers  at  an  average  cost  of 
mailing  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  25  cents  for 
eleven  pounds,  while  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant or  mail  order  houses  in  order  to  reach 
the  same  consumers  by  mail  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  $1.02  for  eleven  pounds.  The 
enormous  advantage  which  this  rate  gives  to 
the  country  store-keeper  will  be  evident  at 
a  glance.  The  advantage  to  the  consumer 
is  immediately  apparent.  Not  only  will 
both  the  dealer  and  consumer  benefit,  but 
still  another  class  of  rural  citizens  will 
enjoy  increased  advantages.  This  is  the 
small   country   post-master,   of   the   fourth 
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class,  whose  salary  would  be  immediately 
increased  automatically  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  packages  passing  through  his  hands." 
Notwithstanding  the  postmaster  general's 
activity  and  arguments  about  the  parcels 
post,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  will 
authorize  the  system  at  this  session.  There 
is  a  persistent  rumor  in  Washington  that 
Speaker  Cannon  is  opposed  to  it,  and  that 
he  has  placed  on  the  post  roads  committee 
members  who  share  his  views. 


LIBRARIES     TO     SCHOOLS. 


THE  townships  of  East  Huntingdon,  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Allegheny,  Westmoreland 
county,  are  to  have  important  additions  to 
their  high  schools  in  the  shape  of  large  and 
well-selected  libraries.  These  townships 
have  maintained  high  schools  for  several 
years  and  are  now  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  efficiency  will  be  greatly 
increased  through  the  generosity  of  A.  L. 
Keister,  of  Scottdale,  who  has  always  taken 
deep  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  has 
been  connected  with  tUe  Scottdale  School 
Board  for  over  twenty  years.  He  not  only 
gave  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  building 
up  the  local  schools,  but  has  spent  his  money 
liberally  in  building  up  for  the  Scottdale 
high  school  what  is  pronounced  by  com- 
petent critics  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
of  working  libraries  in  any  public  school  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  A  few 
months  ago  Mr.  Keister  decided  to  ex- 
tend his  generosity  to  places  outside  of 
Scottdale,  and  instead  of  giving  a  library  to 
some  town,  he  thought  it  better  to  place 
good  libraries  in  the  country  districts,  his 
idea  being  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
rural  districts  have  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  towns, 
the  best  things  in  a  literary  way. 

The  matter  was  mentioned  to  County 
Superintendent  R.  C.  Shaw  who  became  en- 
thusiastic at  once.  Mr.  Keister  then  com- 
missioned him  to  select  a  library  for  each 
of  the  three  schools,  limiting  the  price  of 
each  library  to  $i,ooo.  Mr.  Shaw  secured 
lists  of  books  as  recommended  by  prominent 
educators  and  from  these  the  books  were 
selected.  In  this  work  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Professor  Edgar  Reed,  of  the  Scottdale 
schools. 

There  will  be  about  i,ooo  volumes  for 
each  school.  These  will  include  works  of 
standard  poetry  and  fiction,  biography  of  all 
prominent  men,  many  volumes  of  the  best 
history,  works  of  reference  and  about  200 
volumes  devoted  to  farm  life.  These  in- 
clude   recognized    works    on    the    various 


branches  of  domestic  science,  rearing  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  animals  and  poultry,  chem- 
istry of  the  soil,  fertilizers,  planting  and 
caring  for  fruit  and  all  kinds  of  farm  crops, 
in  fact,  every  branch  of  farm  work.  The 
selection  thus  makes  the  library  of  greater 
value  to  a  farming  community  by  giving  the 
very  thing  the  people  are  interested  in. 

The  books  have  been  ordered  and  will 
be  nlaced  in  the  schools  in  a  short  time. 
While  the  library  is  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils  it  will  have  a  broader  useful- 
ness from  the  fact  that  all  patrons  of  the 
schools  will  have  permission  to  use  the 
books.  The  library  is  for  the  people  of 
the  town,  both  old  and  young.  The  recent 
awakened  interest  in  the  science  of  farming 
will  make  the  books  of  that  class  of  great 
value  to  the  communities  receiving  the 
same.  Supt.  Shaw  will  assist  the  teachers 
in  charge  to  map  out  a  plan  for  using  the 
libraries.  The  directors  of  the  townships 
receiving  the  books  are  delighted  with  the 
gift  and  will  properly  care  for  the  books. 
This  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  manner 
of  giving  libraries  and  one  that  is  to  be 
highly   commended. 


SANTA   CLAUS   FOREVER. 


IN  a  recent  letter  from  Professor  George 
F.  Mull,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, he  says :  "  Mr.  Mackey's  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  power  and  reality  of  Santa 
Claus,  copied  into  The  School  Journal, 
has  reminded  me  of  the  enclosed  exquisite 
discussion  of  the  same  subject.  I  cut  it 
out  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  during  the 
holidays,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  know- 
ing that  you  will  love  it  and  prize  it  as  a 
noble  setting  for  a  mighty  truth.  The 
iconoclasts  are  loud  and  noisy  in  their 
work,  but  the  truth  remains  in  the  silent 
spaces  of  the  spirit's  realm,  to  be  known 
and  heard  and  loved  and  honored  by  all 
such  as  are  trying  to  *  walk  in  the  spirit ' ; 
yea,  and  it  is  ever  '  the  still  small  voice ' 
or  'the  little  child'  that  give  to  truth  its 
finest  utterance." 

YES,  THERE  IS  A  SANTA   CLAUS. 

Some  years  ago  the  New  York  Sun 
printed  the  following  in  a  conspicuous 
place  among  its  editorials: 

We  take  pleasure  in  answering  at  once 
and  thus  prominently  the  communication 
below,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our 
gratification  that  its  faithful  author  is  num- 
bered among  the  friends  of  the  Sun : 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  eight  years  old  Some  of 
my  little  friends  say  that  there  is  no  Santa 
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Claus.  Papa  says  if  you  see  it  in  the  "  Sun  ** 
it's  so.  Please  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  there 
a  Santa  Claus? 

Virginia   O'Hanlon, 
115  W.  9Sth  St. 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong. 
They  have  been  affected  by  the  skepticism 
of  a  skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  ex- 
cept they  see.  They  think  that  nothing 
can  be  which  is  not  comprehensible  by  their 
little  minds.  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether 
they  be  men's  or  children's,  are  little.  In 
this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere 
insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared 
with  the  boundless  world  about  him,  as 
measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of 
grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
He  exists  as  certainly,  as  love  and  generos- 
ity and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that 
they  abound  and  give  to  your  life  its  highest 
beauty  and  joy.  Alas,  how  dreary  would 
be  the  world  if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus ! 
It  would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no 
Virginias.  There  would  be  no  childlike 
faith  then;  no  poetry;  no  romance  to  make 
tolerable  this  existence.  We  should  have 
no  enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight. 
The  eternal  light  with  which  childhood  fills 
the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus !  You  might 
as  well  not  believe  in  fairies.  You  might 
get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all 
the  chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to  catch 
Santa  Claus;  but  even  if  they  did  not  see 
Santa  Claus  coming  down,  what  would 
that  prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa  Clause, 
but  that  is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa 
Clans.  The  most  real  things  in  the  world 
arc  those  that  neither  children  nor  men 
can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing 
on  the  lawn?  Of  course  not  But  that's 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody 
can  conceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders 
there  are  until  seen  and  until  seeable  in 
the  world. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby's  rattle  and 
see  what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but  there 
is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world  which 
not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever 
lived,  could  tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy, 
poetry,  love,  romance,  can  push  aside  that 
curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real? 
Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus?  Thank  God  he  lives, 
and  he  lives  for  ever.  A  thousand  years 
from  now,  Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  continue 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood. 


ITEMS   FROM   REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Geigertown  and  Mohnton.  The  even- 
ing lecturers  were  Prof.  James  Grim  and  Hon. 
Henry  Houck.  The  attendance  has  suffered 
through  much  sickness. 

Chester. — Supt.  Cole:  A  bill  in  equity  has 
been  filed  in  this  county  to  compel  us  to  admit 
a  tuberculous  pupil  who  was  excluded  last 
September  by  order  of  the  proper  committee  of 
the  board.  Our  defence  being  tuberculosis, 
we  expect  a  demurrer  to  this  as  inadequate  in 
law.  Argument  should  be  had  on  this  question 
about  the  middle  of  February. 

Clearfield. — Supt  Tobias:  Our  annual  in- 
stitute was  well  attended.  There  were  473 
teachers  enrolled,  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Doctors  Schaeffer,  Van  Ormer,  Ellis, 
and  Bible  were  our  day  instructors,  a  very 
able  and  efficient  group  of  workers.  The 
general  verdict  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
patrons  is  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  beneficial  institutes  in  our 
history. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey:  The  fifty-sec- 
ond annual  session  of  Clinton  county  teachers' 
institute  was  held  December  i6th  to  20th  at 
Lock  Haven.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  every  teacher  was  regis- 
tered. The  sessions  were  well  attended  and 
the  interest  was  kept  at  high  tension  during 
the  week. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt.  Grecu !  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  the  first  week  in  December. 
The  instructors  and  evening  attractions  were, 
Drs.  Ira  W.  Howerth,  Edson  M.  Mills,  Chas. 
H.  Albert,  Geo.  E.  Reed,  S.  A.  Martin,  and 
Prof.  J.  A.  Sprenkel;  Judge  Alfred  Ellison 
and  Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant,  the  Scotch  Singers, 
and  the  New  York  Grand  Concert  Company. 
Instruction  was  given  in  psychology,  methods, 
arithmetic  and  geography.  This  made  a  well 
balanced  programme,  which  was  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  our  teachers.  The  instructors 
did  good  work.  The  evening  lectures  and 
concerts  met  our  expectations.  The  meetings 
were  largely  attended  and  proved  not  only 
popular  but  very  helpful  to  our  educational 
forces.  The  directors*  session  was  well  at- 
tended and  very  spirited.  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  It  was  an 
unusually  strong  meeting,  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent papers  presented  and  the  helpful  dis- 
cussions that  followed.  The  attendance  was 
not  what  we  had  reason  to  expect. 

Forest. — Supt.  Morrison:  The  annual  insti- 
tute was  held  December  i6th  to  20th.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Gardinier,  Supt.  W.  M.  Peirce,  and  Dr. 
Walter  R.  Egbert  were  the  principal  instruc- 
tors. Prof.  F.  A.  Wheeler  had  charge  of  the 
music.  The  instruction  and  the  entertain- 
ments were  first  class  in  every  particular. 
During  the  month  there  have  been  five  vacan- 
cies in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Fayette.— Supt.  Lewellyn:  The  annual 
teachers*  institute  was  held  in  Uniontown 
during  the  week  beginning  December  16. 
It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  in  the 
history  of  the  county,  656  being  present.  It 
was  a  good  institute  and  the  teachers  gained 
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much  from  the  instruction  afforded  them.  The 
following  instructors  were  present:  Dept. 
Supt.  Teitrick,  Dr.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  Dr.  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  Prof.  Jerry  March.  The  even- 
ing lecturers  and  entertainments  were  Dr.  Pen- 
field  Fikes,  Hon.  J.  Frank  Hanley,  Elma  B. 
Smith  Company,  Round's  Ladies'  Orchestra, 
and  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  Glee  Club. 
The  School  Directors'  convention  held  its  an- 
nual meeting,  December  i8  and  19.  Supt 
Teitrick  and  Dr.  McCormick  addressed  the 
convention.  It  was  also  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held  by  this  body.  All  in  all  it  was  a 
great  week  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county. 

Franklin. — Supt  Lord:  The  recent  county 
institute  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  here. 
The  key-note  of  the  instruction  was  the  value 
of  thinking.  The  principal  instructors  were 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin, 
and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Albert. 

Fulton. — Supt  Lamberson:  The  schools 
visited  are  as  a  rule  doing  very  good  work. 
Among  the  teachers  there  are  a  few  "time- 
killers."  Our  educational  meetings  are  being 
supported  beyond  expectation  by  pupils, 
patrons,  and  teachers.  The  annual  institute 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  success.  The 
instructors  were  Drs.  CJhas.  C.  Boyer,  W.  M. 
Rifer,  J.  Geo.  Becht,  and  Geo.  W.  Hull.  Of 
our  81  teachers,  80  were  present  at  the  first 
session;  full  attendance  during  the  rest  of 
the  week.  The  teachers  are  urged  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  Hamilton's  "The  Reci- 
tation," which  along  with  "  Glimpses  of  Child 
Nature"  was  adopted  into  the  reading  course. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Dell:  I  attended  the 
counity  institute  in  H'ollidaysburgt  Brorther 
Davis  had  a  great  session.  Messrs.  Corson, 
Houck,  and  Fess  were  the  "Big  Three"  of 
the  occasion.  We  had  local  institutes  in  War- 
rior's Mark,  Springfield,  and  Marklesburg. 
Educational  meetings  were  held  in  West  and 
Henderson  districts.  In  every  case  we  had 
crowded  houses.  The  enthusiasm  is  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Our  people  will 
fill  a  church  for  an  educational  meeting  nearly 
every  time.  Several  good  literary  societies 
have  been  organized  in  the  county.  Great 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  debates,  old  and 
young  participating.  A  fine  up-to-date  four- 
room  building  was  opened  in  Robertsdale. 
The  building  is  architecturally  well  designed, 
has  a  good  location,  and  is  heated  with  steam. 
The  township  is  very  proud  of  "our  new 
school  house."  The  rough  weather  has  de- 
layed the  completion  of  the  large  new  school 
building  in  Carbon.  Our  teachers,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  doing  good  work.  The 
attendance  has  generally  been  very  good. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Jones:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  December  16-20,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  335  teachers.  The  directors'  associa- 
tion met  the  same  week.  At  the  day  sessions 
of  the  institute  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  1,000.  The  evening  lectures  and 
entertainments  were  also  w^ell  patronized.  The 
local  institute  districts  are  well  organized  and 
many  meetings  arranged  for  in  January. 

Lackawanna. — Supt  Taylor:  The  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  of  our  County  Association  of 


School  Directors  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall 
in  Scranton,  on  Friday,  December  20th,  1907. 
A  school  for  farmers,  held  by  instructors  from 
State  College,  at  Waverly,  on  the  same  date 
reduced  our  attendance  somewhat,  but  we  still 
had  a  fair  representation,  169  directors  being 
present.  The  leading  speaker  was  Supt  Eh 
M.  Rapp,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  in- 
dustrial education.  Prof.  Z.  T.  Cure,  one  of 
the  regular  lecturers  at  farmers'  institutes, 
spoke  on  "  Practical  Thinjps  in  Education." 
Supt  M.  W.  Cummings  of  Olyphant  read  a 
strong  paper  on  "Compulsory  Attendance," 
in  which  he  explained  the  law,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  met  and  overcome 
in  enforcing  the  law  in  Olyphant  In  this 
borough  of  about  .six  thousand  inhabitants 
more  than  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  have 
been  brought  back  into  school  from  mills  and 
coal  breakers  where  they  were  working  in 
violation  of  the  attendance  law.  Only  sixteen 
prosecutions  were  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
parents  saw  that  the  Superintendent  intended 
to  enforce  the  law,  they  sent  their  children 
to  school.  J.  Nelson  Graves,  President  of  the 
Association,  gave  a  short  but  pithy  address 
on  "  The  Good  School  Director."  The  officers 
elected  for  the  next  year  are:  President,  John 
E.  Kelly  of  Winton;  Vice-presidents,  Evan 
G.  Watkins  of  Taylor  and  J.  H.  Snyder  of 
Roaring  Brook;  Secretary,  Norton  Wagner 
of  Elmhurst;  Treasurer,  M.  C.  Donnelly  of 
Dickson  City.  Following  our  usual  custom, 
these  officers  will  serve  as  delegates  to  the 
State  Association  of  School  Directors  to  be 
held  in  Harrisburg  in  February. 

Lycoming. — Supt  Milnor:  The  new  school 
building  at  Montoursville,  costing  $35^000  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  Decem- 
ber 15.  An  enjoyable  program  was  carried 
out,  including  addresses  by  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer  and  Hon  Emerson  Collins  of  Wil- 
liamsport  The  new  structure  is  built  of  brick 
and  contains  twelve  rooms  and  a  large  audi- 
torium. The  erection  of  the  new  building 
at  first  met  with  much  opposition  but  owing 
to  the  progressive  spirit  of  an  enterprising 
board  of  directors  Montoursville  now  has  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  buildings  in 
the  state.  The  county  institute  was  held  in 
Muncy  during  the  week  of  December  9th  to 
13th.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Dr.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Ellis.  Supt.  W.  W.  Evans,  Hon.  Emerson 
Collins  and  Prof.  O.  H.  Yetter.  Dr.  Edward 
Amherst  Ott  and  Gen.  Z.  T.  Sweeney  were 
the  evening  lecturers.  The  entertainments 
were  given  by  the  Parland-Newhall  and  the 
Katharine  Ridgeway  Companies.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  directors  were  present 
on  Directors'  Day.  The  sessions  were  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  and  the  institute  was 
one  of  the  best  held  in  recent  years. 

MiNERSviLLE. — Supt  Spayd :  We  have  intro- 
duced music  as  an  experiment  into  the  high 
school,  grammar  school,  and  the  sub-grammar 
schools,  seven  in  all.  Prof.  Vought  gives  in- 
struction once  a  week  for  one  period  in  each 
school.  The  expense  is  defrayed  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  entertainments  in  the  high  school  and 
mainly  by  the  high  school. 

Perry. — Supt.  Willard :  Our  county  institute 
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was  held  the  first  week  in  December;  185  of 
our  190  teachers  attended.  The  day  instructors 
were  Dr.  Preston  J.  Search,  Dr.  Edw.  F.  Bige- 
low,  Prol  Paul  M.  Pearson,  and  Supt.  James 
M.  Coughlin.  For  the  evenings  we  had  Dr. 
Search,  Chas.  J.  Underhill,  The  Scotch 
Singers,  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  To  the 
latter  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  consent- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  Senator  Robert  M. 
Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  who  at  the  last  moment 
disappointed  us. 

Sharon.— Supt.  Hadley:  We  held  our  first 
teachers'  institute  December  30-January  3.  The 
instructors  were  Miss  Nannie  Mackrell,  Prof. 
Edwin  Earle  Sparks  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Green. 

Snyder. — Supt  Walbom:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  the  first  week  in  December. 
Of  our  128  teachers,  126  were  present,  those 
absent  being  detained  by  sickness.  All  the 
sessions  were  well  attended  and  much  interest 
was  manifested.  Many  of  our  directors  were 
present.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  instruc- 
tors and  entertainers,  who  largely  contributed 
to  make  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  insti- 
tute  a   very  pleasant  and   profitable  meeting. 

Tioga.— Supt.  Longstreet:  The  fortieth  an- 
nual institute  was  held  at  Wellsboro.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  Ira  W.  Howerth,  Profs. 
O.  L.  Warren,  Andrew  T.  Smith,  and  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Supt.  Chas.  Lose  and  Hamlin  E. 
Cogswell.  The  sessions  were  well  attended 
and  the  interest  most  gratifying.  We  never 
had  a  better  institute.  The  county  directors* 
association  met  during  the  week.  The  at- 
tendance was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  numbering  over  100  members.  It 
was  a  profitable  meeting. 

Taylor.— Supt.  Lloyd:  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Robin- 
son, formerly  of  the  Shamokin  high  school,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  the  higher  branches  in 
our  high  school.  We  are  now  able  to  main- 
tain a  full  three  years'  course  study.  Our 
school  board  has  unanimously  decided  to  erect 
a  new  eight-room  building,  to  take  the  place 
of  two  old  ones  now  in  use.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $25,000.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  build- 
ing ready  by  September,  1908.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  procure  an  additional  teacher  in  our 
primary  grade. 

Union.— Supt.  Stapleton:  Every  department 
of  school  work  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
teachers  of  each  township  and  borough  are 
organized  and  hold  regular  meetings  for  their 
own  improvement  and  the  betterment  of  the 
schools.  The  county  institute  was  held  De- 
cember 30-January  3.  Our  instructors  were 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  Supt.  James  M. 
Coughlin,  ex-Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  ex-Supt.  B. 
R.  Johnson,  Prof.  John  J.  McFarlane,  and 
Rev.  E.  B.  Bailey.  The  evenings  were  filled  in 
bv  Judge  Alfred  Ellison;  Dr.  H.  R.  Sanford, 
Supt.  Coughlin,  and  The  DeKoven  Male 
Quartette.  Papers  and  discussions  were  given 
by  Prof.  C.  S.  Kniess,  of  New  Berlin,  on 
"Robert  Bums";  Prof.  H.  M.  Showalter,  of 
Laurelton,  on  "What  must  be  done  and  Who 
will  do  it?";  Prof.  A.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Mifflin- 
burg,  on  "  Macbeth " ;  George  F.  Clapp,  of 
Allenwood,  on  "  An  Ideal  Lesson " ;  and  W. 
C.  Bums,  of  Winfield,  on  "Training  for 
Citizenship." 


Venango. — Supt.  Armstrong:  During  the 
month  there  were  two  important  meetings : 
the  directors*  convention  and  the  annual 
county  institute.  Both  these  meeings  were 
very  successful. 

Warren. — Supt.  Gunning:  Two  good  local 
institutes  were  held,  one  at  Corydon,  the  other 
at  North  Clarendon.  At  the  former  Prof. 
Thompson  of  the  Edinboro  S.  N.  S.  was  pres- 
ent and  rendered  efiicient  aid.  Another  fea- 
ture of  this  meeting  was  the  singing  of  some 
excellent  solos  and  chomses  by  a  group  of 
pupils  from  the  Complanter  Indian  school. 
This  school  has  recently  received  a  gift  of 
over  fifty  volumes  for  its  library  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  of  Pitts- 
burgh. An  effort  is  being  made  to  cultivate 
the  reading  habit  through  the  schools,  each 
pupil  completing  a  book  receives  a  certificate 
from  the  County  Superintendent. 

Washington. — Supt.  Hall :  The  week  of 
December  16  was  institute  week.  Most  of  the 
teachers  were  present.  Our  instructors  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr. 

F.  H.  Green,  Dr.  Edwin  Lee,  ard  Mrs.  Mary 

G.  Noss.  A  new  feature  this  year  was  the 
music  which  was  for  the  most  part  provided 
by  the  school  children  of  the  county.  Canons- 
burg,  Washington  and  Charleroi  brought 
choruses  of  eight  or  more  children.  These, 
with  the  Canonsburg  Male  Quartette,  and  a 
quartette  composed  of  music  teachers  of  the 

I  county,  Misses  Burke,  Barr,  Kay  and  Kerr, 
!  made  the  musical  entertainments  a  conspicu- 
I  ous  feature  of  the  mstitute.  The  order  was 
never  so  good.  The  large  hall  would  not  hold 
1  half  the  people.  Our  schools  are  in  excellent 
!  working  order.  They  never  did  as  good  work 
I  as  they  are  doing  to-day.  Our  directors  have 
I  learned  a  lesson.  They  know  it  is  wisdom  to 
I  put  the  emphasis  on  good  teachers.    We  are 

getting  them  by  payim?  the  price. 
I       WiLKiNSBURG. — Supt.  Allison :  On  December 
'   13,   we   dedicated   the   Johnston   School   with 
I  appropriate  ceremonies.    There  were  about  five 
hundred  citizens  present  to  hear  the  addresses 
I  and    look   through    the   building.    Dr.    N.    C. 
I   Schaeffer  made  the  dedicatory  address.    The 
'   building  is  one  of  the  most  complete  to  be 
j   found  in  this  section  of  the  state.    It  contains 
I   fourteen    large,     well-lighted    school     rooms, 
I  teachers*  room,  .principal's  office,  library,  jani- 
tor's  and   supply   room,   teachers'  toilet,   and 
I   pupils'  toilets  on  each  floor.    The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  $95,000.    It  is  of  the  rotunda 
type,  with  tiled  floors  in  the  rotunda  and  in 
the  toilet  rooms.    The  heating  and  ventilation 
are  as  complete  as  any  in  the  state.    The  air  is 
heated  while  passing  through  heated  coils  of 
steampipes   and   driven  into  the  rooms  by  a 
fan  run  by  a  gas  engine.    The  foul  air  is  drawn 
out  of  the  rooms  and  forced  out  through  a 
stack  in  the  roof  by  means  of  a  fan  located  in 
the  attic.    The  toilet  rooms  are  ventilated  by 
a  separate  fan  run  by  the  same  power  or  by 
a  separate  electric  motor  when  the  gas  engine 
is  not  running.    The  rotunda,  toilet  rooms,  and 
offices  are  also  arranged  for  direct  heating  by 
steam  radiators.    Experts  who  have  visited  tbe 
building   pronounce    it    "modem."    We    have 
thus  far  occupied  nine  rooms  in  the  buildings 
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There  was  a  well-fed,  prosperous  looking  woman  of 
strident  voice  on  one  of  the  suburban  trains  the  other 
morning,  and  above  its  roar  and  rattle  her  accents 
could  be  distinguished  telling  the  story  of  the  friend 
who  was  visiting  her.  "  You  remember  Lou,  of  course," 
she  said  "  Well,  she's  been  staying  with  me  since  last 
week.  And,  you  know !  the  funniest  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Lou — that's  her  name — always  has  a  way  of 
adopting  other  people's  habits  easily.  Adaptability,  I 
suppose,  some  people  call  it.  For  instance,  if  she  was 
with  a  gay  crowd  she  was  gay,  and  with  sober  people 
she  was  sober.     She  hadn't  been  in  our  house  three 


days  before  she  got  to  talking  as  loud  as  if  some  one 
was  deaf.  And  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  it — half 
jokii^,  you  know — she  said  she  supposed  from  my 
talking  so  loud  that  Robert  was  deaf,  and  so  she  had 
spoken  above  her  ordinary  tone.  Now,  what  I'd  like 
to  know,  Kate,  is  if  my  voice  is  unusually  loud.  Tell 
me  the  truth."  The  car  listened  breathlessly.  When 
Kate  did  the  kind-hearted  thing,  sacrificing  her  desire 
to  be  honest  in  her  instinct  to  be  kindly,  and  said  that 
she  never  thought  so,  the  lady  with  the  voice  said  de- 
cidedly : "  There,  I  was  sure  of  it  I  Something's  the  mat- 
ter with  LoUy  and  I  shall  advise  her  to  consult  an  aurist." 


JEM,  THE  CARTER  LAD. 


J.  S.  Baker. 


1.  My  name  is  Jem,  the  Car- ter  lad,  A    jol  -  ly  chap  am    I,         I       always  am   content  -  ed.  Be  the 

2.  My   fa-therwas   a    car  -  ri  -  er.  Long  years  ere  I  was  bom.  He    used  to  rise    at    day  -  break.  To  « 

3.  I     sel-dom  think  of  pol  -  i  -  tics.  Nor  dream  of  being   great,  I  care  not  for  their  high-bred  talk   A  - 

4.  I   think  I  will  conclude  my  song,  'Tis  time   I    was  a-  way,  My  horses  know  the  round  they  go,    I 


weather  wet  or  dry.       I   snap  my  fin  -  ger  at  the  snow.  And  whistle  at  the  rain,  I've  braved  the  storm  for 
go  his  rounds  each  morn.  He'd  sometimes  take  me  witli  him,  And  in  the  balmy  spring,  I   loved    to   sit    up  - 
bout  the  chair  of  state,  I  act  uprightly  man  to  man,  And  that's  what  makes  me  glad.  You'll  find  there  beats  an 
can   no  longer  stay,  Tho'  many  weary  miles  we've  gone.  It's  happy  days  we've  had.  For  none  can  treat  a 


many  a  year.  And  can  do  so  a  -  gain, 
on  the  cart.  And  hear  my  fa  -  ther  sing, 
honest  heart  In  Jem, the  Car-  ter  lad. 
horse  more  kind  Than  Jem,  the  Carter  lad, 


Crack,  crack,  goes  my  whip,  I  whistle  and  I  smg. 

Crack,  crack,  goes  my  whip,  I  whistle  and  I  sing, 

Crack,  crack,  goes  my  whip,  I  whistle  and  I  sing, 

Crack,  crack,  goes  my  whip,  I  whistle  and  I  sing, 


sit     up  •  on  my  wag -on,  I'm    as  hap  -  py    as      a    king.  My  bor  -  ses  al  -  ways  will    -    ing,  For 
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me,  I'm  nev  -  er      sati.         For  none  can  lead    a    jol  -  lier  life  Than  Jem,  the  Car  -  ter     lad. 
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In  the  Panic  Years  of  1893-94 

Our  Business  Increased  over  80  per  cent,  and  has 

INCREASED  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE!! 
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THE   COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS'    DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    STATE 
EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTH    ANNUAL   SESSION    AT    HARRISBURG. 


THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  County  Superintendence  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Harrisburg  High  School,  February  nth 
and  I2th,  1908. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  point 
of  attendance  this  was  the  most  successful 
meeting  of  this  Department;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a  number  of  the  superintendents 
present  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful educational  meetings  that  have  thus  far 
been  held  in  the  State.  The  excellent  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee aroused  general  interest,  as  was  at- 
tested by  the  applause  accorded  all  of  the 
papers,  and  the  discussions  were  earnest 
and  yet  marked  by  unbroken  good  feeling. 
The  fact  that  the  Educational  Commission 
is  anxious  for  suggestions  from  all  sources 
gave  the  work  of  the  convention  a  prac- 
tical turn  which  called  out  a  large  number 
of  suggestive  and  timely  expressions  of 
opinion  on  timely  subjects. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at 
two  o'clock  by  the  President,  Supt.  J.  C. 
Taylor,  of  Lackawanna  County,  when  devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  L. 
W.  Herman,  pastor  of  Zion's  Lutheran 
Church,  Harrisburg.  The  President  then 
delivered  the  following  address  on  "The 
Profession  of  Teaching,"  touching  also  the 
question  of  "  Politics  and  the  Schools." 

THE    PROFESSION    OF    TEACHING — POLITICS 
AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  fifth  of  May  next  superintendents 
of  schools  will  be  elected  in  the  boroughs, 


cities,  and  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
readv  the  canvass  is  in  orogress,  and  hun- 
dreds of  aspirants  are  calling  on  school 
directors  to  make  known  their  desire  to 
serve  as  superintendents  and  to  demon- 
strate their  fitness  to  fill  such  positions. 
The  chief  argument  presented  by  aspirants 
who  wish  to  succeed  the  superintendents 
now  in  office  is  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in 
office,  usually  presented  in  such  phrases 
as,  "He  has  held  the  office  long  enough," 
or  "If  it  is  a  good  thing,  pass  it  around." 
To  these  aspirants  a  superintendency  is 
simply  a  political  plum  to  be  passed  around 
to  "good  fellows  who  have  spent  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  schoolroom,  and  who  hold 
the  certificate  required  by  law. 

In  many  cases  the  service  of  the  old 
superintendent  is  admitted  to  be  excellent, 
no  criticism  is  offered,  and  the  aspirant  does 
not  even  suggest  any  way  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  improve  conditions  or  benefit  the 
schools.  The  proposition  presented  to  the 
school  directors  is  purely  personal:  "He 
(the  present  superintendent)  has  held  the 
office  a  number  of  terms,  and  I  desire  to 
take  his  place." 

Among  the  members  of  the  medical  and 
legal  fraternities  a  system  of  professional 
ethics  prevails,  and  a  cardinal  point  in  this 
system  is  that  no  member  shall  attempt  to 
supplant  another;  any  lawyer  of  physician 
who  ignores  this  rule  is  strongly  condemned 
and  loses  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
profession.  Lawyers  and  physicians  have 
discovered  that  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
their  professions  and  to  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  they  must  treat  each  other 
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in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
And  that  while  such  a  rule  may  to  some 
extent  postpone  the  extermination  of  the 
weaker  members,  it  is  in  the  end  beneficial 
to  the  profession  and  consequently  to  every 
member.  Sooner  or  later  members  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  this  rule,  and  of  being  equally 
courteous  and  loyal  to  each  other. 

But,  without  stopping  to  criticise  or  char- 
acterize that  lack  of  true  courtesy  and  pro- 
fessional loyalty  which  will  permit  a 
teacher  to  attack  and  try  to  drive  from  his 
position  a  superintendent  whose  service  is 
admitted  to  be  excellent,  let  us  examine 
the  real  merit  of  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in 
office  as  applied  to  teaching. 

The  doctrine  of  rotation  was  introduced 
into  national  politics  by  President  Jackson, 
who  discharged  a  large  number  of  Federal 
office  holders  to  make  room  for  his  political 
friends,  and  the  precedent  thus  established 
was  followed  by  succeeding  presidents  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  During  this  time 
the  war  cry  of  both  political  parties  was, 
"  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  But 
half  a  century  of  experience  taught  the 
American  people  a  lesson,  and  in  the  '8o's 
both  parties  announced  a  new  doctrine 
known  as  "  Civil  Service  Reform."  The 
truth  was  that  under  the  spoils  system  the 
parade  of  men  appointed  became  so  low,  and 
the  appointees  were  so  incompetent  that 
political  leaders  were  forced  in  self-defence 
to  repudiate  the  spoils  system  and  intro- 
duce the  strange  doctrine  of  appointing  men 
on  the  ground  of  fitness  and  competency. 

This  method  of  selection  through  com- 
petitive examinations  has  worked  so  well 
that  every  president  since  Garfield's  time 
has  continued  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  law  to  include  a  larger  number  of  posi- 
tions under  civil  service  rules.  If  the 
plan  of  rotation  in  office  is  so  destructive  to 
efficiency  that  good  service  could  not  be 
secured  under  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  in  positions  where  the  work 
was  largely  clerical  and  mechanical,  it 
seems  evident  that  such  a  system  could  not 
be  safely  applied  to  educational  positions, 
where  judgment,  tact,  and  initiative  are  so 
essential  to  success. 

The  error  in  both  cases  is  in  point  of 
view.  The  Federal  offices  were  not  created 
to  provide  positions  for  the  henchmen  of 
the  oarty  in  power,  but  rather  to  secure  the 
proper  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people.  No  citizen  has  any 
especial  claim  to  these  positions  except 
through  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  better  than  another. 

Likewise  the  school  system  was  not  es- 
tablished to  provide  positions  for  those 
who  desire  to  teach  or  supervise  schools. 
Its  nurpose  is  to  educate  the  children   and 


the  only  valid  claim  that  any  one  can  make 
to  a  given  position  as  teacher,  principal,  or 
superintendent  is  the  ability  to  give  better 
service  than  another  could  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. To  elect  a  teacher  or  superintendent 
for  any  other  reason  is  unjust  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  entitled  to  the  best  service 
that  can  be  procured. 

Educational  positions  should  be  placed 
absolutely  on  a  merit  system  and  under  civil 
service  rules.  Directors  should  look  at  all 
questions  related  to  the  schools  from  the 
side  of  the  children.  In  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the 
hiring  of  teachers,  or  the  election  of  super- 
intendents, the  question  should  be,  what 
will  i)e  best  for  the  children?  This  view 
simplifies  all  such  problems  and  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  for  all  directors  to  give 
a  just  decision,  if  they  desire  so  to  do. 

Another  test  of  the  doctrine  of  rotation 
as  applied  to  teaching  is  its  general  effect 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  service.  If 
rotation  is  a  good  rule,  it  should  improve 
the  service  and  encourage  teachers  to  do 
their  best  work.  In  its  simplest  form 
rotation  means  the  discharge  of  a  competent 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  to 
make  a  place  for  another  who  desires  the 
position.  And  while  the  fortunate  candi- 
date who  gets  the  position  may  rejoice,  the 
general  effect  upon  all  other  teachers  is  de- 
pressing; for  it  pactically  says  to  them, 
**  Your  turn  may  come  next,  and  good  work 
cannot  save  you." 

In  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
the  rule  that  no  one  shall  serve  more  than 
two  or  three  terms  as  County  Superintend- 
ent, no  matter  how  excellent  his  work  may 
be.  In  such  counties  a  premium  is  placed 
on  poor  service.  The  superintendent, 
knowing  that  he  must  retire  or  be  forced 
out  of  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
scribed time,  loses  the  incentive  to  ener- 
getic work,  and  may  naturally  "  take  things 
easy."  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows 
that  good  work  will  be  appreciated  and  that 
efficiency  will  be  rewarded  by  re-election, 
he  will  exert  all  his  powers  to  deserve  re- 
election. 

No,  rotation  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
wrong  in  practice;  and  it  will  ruin  any 
business  where  it  is  applied.  Railroad, 
mining,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  bank- 
ing, and  all  other  great  business  corpora- 
tions reward  faithful  servants  by  retaining 
them  in  their  positions.  And  this  is  one 
great  secret  of  their  success;  every  work- 
man who  believes  in  the  justice  of  his  com- 
pany feels  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in 
its  success,  and  gives  willingly  the  best 
service  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  is  only 
in  teaching  that  a  premium  is  placed  on 
inefficiency  by  discharging  competent  and 
efficient  workers  to  make  places  for  those 
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who  have  a  "pull."  In  this  occupation 
alone  is  long  and  faithful  service  a  crime 
to  be  punished  by  dismissal. 

The  profession  of  teaching  would  be 
improved  by  increasing  the  number  of  male 
teachers.  Superintendent  Schaeffer's  last 
report  shows  a  decrease  of  279  male  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  and  an  increase  479  female 
teachers.  An  examination  of  the  reports 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years  shows  that 
a  similar  change  has  taken  place  each  year. 
In  1887,  38  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  were  men ;  now  the  men  make 
up  only  about  23  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  If  conditions  remain  unchanged, 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  almost  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  will  be  women. 

Now,  while  it  is  not  doubted  that  women 
are  better  fitted  by  nature  than  men  to  in- 
struct young  children,  it  is  equally  true 
that  for  grammar  and  high  school  grades 
and  for  supervisory  work  men  are  more 
efficient  When  properly  trained  for  teach- 
ing, men  command  respect  and  secure 
ot^dience  in  advanced  grades  more  easily 
than  women.  Many  large  rural  schools  are 
now  less  effectively  taught  and  governed 
than  formerly  because  male  teachers  can 
not  be  found  for  them.  That  so  many  of 
the  older  boys  leave  these  schools  before 
they  have  finished  the  common  branches,  re- 
sults largely  from  this  lack  of  male  teachers. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  one  of  the  keenest 
critics  of  our  educational  system,  regards 
this  steady  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  male 
teachers  as  a  source  of  weakness  in  our 
schools.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
schools  would  be  improved  and  the  profes- 
sion would  gain  in  stability,  if  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  were  men. 

Two  reasons  may  be  given  to  explain  the 
withdrawal  of  men  from  the  public  schools : 
first,  the  small  salaries  paid  when  compared 
with  the  money  earned  by  men  in  other 
professions  or  in  business;  second,  the  in- 
security of  the  teacher's  tenure;  but  the 
uncertain  tenure  is  the  chief  reason. 
Many  able  young  men  who  take  up  teaching 
soon  learn  that  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice alone  will  not  always  enable  a  teacher 
to  hold  his  position.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  teacher  to  "  stand  in "  with 
the  district  politicians.  And  even  this  does 
not  give  security;  for  political  revolutions 
often  occur,  and  a  rival  faction  coming 
into  power  may  have  a  candidate  for  his 
position.  Nearly  every  superintendent 
knows  that  experienced  and  competent 
teachers  are  removed  to  make  room  for 
others  who  have  a  "  pull "  with  the  school 
board. 

This  introduction  of  political  methods 
into  the  election  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents is   the  greatest  menace  and  hin- 


drance to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  its 
effects  are  so  baneful  to  teachers  and  to 
schools  that  school  men  and  all  good  citi- 
zens ought  to  unite  in  a  mighty  protest 
against  such  injustice.  The  schools  should 
be  divorced  from  politics  and  placed  on  a 
merit  system  and  under  civil  service  rules. 
When  a  teacher  has  qualified  and  served  a 
certain  apprenticeship  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  teach,  he  should  be  as  secure  in 
his  position  as  a  clerk  in  a  post-office.  No 
politician  or  political  faction  should  have 
nower  to  remove  a  teacher  without  cause, 
or  without  definite  charges  preferred  and 
proved.  Members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession should  condemn  such  practices  so 
severely  that  no  teacher  would  care  to 
seek  a  position  worthily  held  by  another, 
and  laws  should  be  enacted  that  would 
make   such   injustice  impossible. 

Under  the  general  head,  "The  Country 
School  and  Its  Betterment,"  eight  papers 
were  presented  at  this  convention.  The 
first  of  these  was  read  by  Supt  M.  J. 
Brecht,  of  Lancaster  County,  on  the  subject 

THE   CERTIFICATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

Should  the  granting  of  the  teacher's  cer- 
tificate in  Pennsylvania  and  the  payment  of 
the  teacher's  salary  be  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  State  ?  Will  the  stan- 
dard of  teaching  be  advanced  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  promoted  by  intro- 
ducing a  more  uniform  system  of  certifi- 
cating the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth? 
Is  the  certificate  so  vital  and  fundamental 
in  the  organization  of  our  schools  that  it 
can  be  made  instrumental  in  giving  the  pro- 
fession greater  stability  and  permanency 
and  the  schools  a  higher  order, of  efficiency? 
Are  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of 
certificating  so  great  that  our  schools  suffer 
to  an  appreciable  extent  from  that  source? 
This  is  the  tenor  of  questions  that  not  only 
school  men  are  sometimes  asking  themselves, 
but  the  world  at  large  when  conversation 
centers  upon  the  school,  or  when  occasion 
calls  attention  to  conditions  and  tendencies 
of  the  school  system.  Questions  of  this 
type  are  not  asked  in  a  spirit  of  the  passing 
moment  and  dropped,  nor  to  gratify  a  mere 
restless  craving  for  change,  so  much  in  evi- 
dence in  American  life,  but  rather  in  a 
serious  frame  of  mind,  to  ascertain  whether 
our  system  of  schools  may  not  have  certain 
elements  of  weakness  right  here  that  could 
be  developed  into  elements  of  strength 
under  a  certificating  system  administered 
by  the  State.  If  this  is  the  purpose  these 
questions  have  in  view,  the  time  is  espe- 
ciallv  opportune  now  to  take  them  up  for 
consideration,  when  the  Educational  Com- 
mission is  weighing  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  system  in  the  balance  and  asking  for 
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suggestions,  that  it  may  recommend  changes 
in  keeping  with  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  practice  of  men  experienced  in  the 
work.  Should  the  system  be  weak  at  this 
structural  point,  the  matter  should  be  fully 
threshed  out  by  some  one,  so  that  the  future 
administration  of  the  schools  may  throw 
the  largest,  possible  protection  around  the 
child  while  enrolled  as  a  pupil.  If  a  plan 
can  be  adopted  or  some  system  devised  by 
which  the  highest  grade  of  teaching  ability 
can  be  secured  to  the  schools  and  the 
method  of  doing  it  so  correlated  with  the 
other  social  and  economic  interests  of  the 
State  that  the  standard  thus  reached  could 
be  maintained  and  progressively  advanced, 
the  service  would  rank  among  the  best  that 
could  be  rendered  our  people.  The  problem 
of  finding  the  best  teacher  and  holding  him 
in  the  service  may  not  be  wholly  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  certificating 
of  the  teacher  and  the  adjusting  of  his 
salary,  but  when  these  points  are  solved  in 
the  most  rational  way  a  far  step  is  taken 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  vex- 
ing subject. 

The  motive  of  a  system  should  be  not 
simply  to  find  some  convenient  way  to 
license  and  to  compensate  the  teacher,  but 
it  should  aim  to  find  the  surest,  sanest  wav 
to  safeguard  the  progress  of  the  school, 
offer  the  largest  protection  to  the  child  and 
impose  no  unequal  or  unjust  burden  upon 
any  member  or  class  of  the  municipality. 
Hence  any  plan  adopted  to  govern  the 
granting  of  a  certificate  and  the  conditions 
and  requirements  that  may  be  attached  to 
give  it  a  working  value  must  square  with 
our  conception  of  a  just  deal  for  the  whole 
community,  and  not  seek  to  legislate  and 
provide  for  the  teaching  fraternity  only. 

The  present  plan  of  issuing  certificates  in 
Pennsylvania  is  an  affair  of  so  many  heads 
that  it  seriously  blocks  any  attempt  to  work 
out  anything  like  a  general  standard  of 
qualification,  or  any  attempt  to  reach  a 
point  where,  by  the  gradual  process  of 
selection,  the  lower  grade  of  certificate  will 
be  eliminated  and  disappear.  There  can 
be  no  standard  formulated  worthy  of  the 
name  when  certificates  are  issued  from  so 
many  different  and  independent  sources  as 
now.  Nor  can  there  be  any  marked  step 
forward  in  the  general  work  of  the  schools 
or  in  the  character  of  teaching  when  certifi- 
cates can  be  obtained  on  demand  whenever 
teachers  seem  scarce  or  hard  to  procure. 
So  long  as  the  point  of  chief  concern  is  to 
fill  the  schools,  and  the  community  can  do 
this  by  having  high  school  boys  and  girls 
licensed  for  the  work,  there  can  be  little 
done  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools 
by  means  of  the  certificate.     A  cheap  and 


easy  way  to  secure  a  certificate  is  an  effec- 
tual way  of  making  schools  cheap  and  easy. 
As  things  now  stand  with  us  the  teacher 
is  not  infrequently  made  to  order  and  the 
school  sacrificed  This  unfortunate  step  it 
is  difficult  to  escape.  The  local  feeling  is 
always  sympathetic,  the  pressure  of  the 
neighborhood  urgent,  the  appeal  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  his  friends  pushed  to  the  utmost 
limit,  and  too  often  because  of  local  com- 
plications these  personal  and  selfish  consid- 
erations thwart  the  plans  of  the  official  and 
compromise  the  school.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  when  this  danger  was  not 
recognized,  and  constant  and  strenuous 
vigilance  exercised  to  keep  it  from  growing 
into  an  evil  that  would  sap  and  undermine 
the  integrity  of  our  school  work.  Like  a 
faithful  guardian  the  superintendent  has 
ever  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  schools 
and  courageously  resisted  the  plausible  and 
insidious  approaches  to  sacrifice  the  stan- 
dard for  some  selfish  interest,  and  by  his 
stalwart  sense  of  professional  duty  saved 
the  system  from  becoming  incrusted  in  the 
mildew  of  a  perfunctory  and  fruitless 
routine. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  men  who 
have  always  labored  to  magnify  their  work 
and  have  diligently  sought  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  standard  of  education,  the 
schools  as  a  whole  have  been  lifted  into  a 
higher  and  more  invigorating  atmosphere 
of  growth  and  development.  The  splendid 
example  of  their  enthusiasm  and  unremit- 
ting toil  has  always  been  re-enforced  and 
sustained  by  an  intelligent  sentiment  in  the 
community.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  deep  sense 
of  professional  duty  in  the  matter,  there 
have  been  serious  lapses.  Not  once,  in 
rare  instances  or  exceptional  localities,  but 
everywhere  at  times  the  school  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  prejudice  of  local  condi- 
tions, and  certificates  granted  to  young  and 
inexperienced  persons  because  the  district 
had  exhausted  its  supply  of  higher  grade 
teachers  and  insisted  that  "home  talent" 
only  should  be  emploved. 

The  remedy  against  this  constant  source 
of  weakness  and  embarrassment  consists  in 
properly  grading  our  certificates  and  giving 
the  higher  grade  license  an  adequate  pro- 
tection in  salary.  Before  the  recent  mini- 
mum salary  enactment,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  make  any  distinction  in  the  value 
of  certificates  excepting  those  that  were 
held  for  township  high  school  work.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  high-grade  cer- 
tificates are  frequently  scarce  in  the  com- 
munity when  the  person  holding  the  ordi- 
nary provisional  certificate  is  eligible  to  any 
position  below  the  high  school  and  may  fre- 
quently be  given  the  preference  in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  teachers.  It  is  true  the  certificate 
does  not  make  the  teacher,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  if  our  system  of  standards, 
classification  of  certificates,  normal  school 
training  and  tests  of  proficiency  signify  any- 
thing, it  is  safer  on  general  principles  to 
select  the  person  holding  the  higher  grade 
certificate  as  the  one  best  qualified  for  the 
work.  Until  some  means  are  adopted  to 
warrant  the  higher  grade  teacher  to  remain 
in  the  work,  the  provisional  teacher  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
in  our  educational  system. 

Is  the  trained  teacher  given  a  square  deal 
under  our  present  system?  Has  he  not 
been  promised  bread,  and  instead  given  a 
stone?  What  is  the  State  doing  for  him 
since  he  has  prepared  himself  specially  for 
the  work?  Is  he  given  the  protection  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  when  he  recalls  the 
flattering  hopes  and  prospects  held  out  to 
him  when  he  first  took  up  the  work  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  teaching?  He  is  encour- 
aged to  go  to  school,  to  spend  his  money, 
to  advance  in  scholarship  and  to  specialize 
in  methods  of  instruction,  to  find,  when  he 
has  faithfully  complied  with  all  these  con- 
ditions, that  he  may  be  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  by  the  raw  youth  who  comes 
up  for  the  first  time  with  no  other  creden- 
tials than  the  ordinary  provisional  certifi- 
cate. It  seems  to  me  this  looks  like  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  who  pictured  to  the  young  aspirant 
a  golden  future.  The  State  should  come  to 
the  rescue  of  these  young  people  whom  it 
persuaded  to  spend  their  time  and  money 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  schoolroom,  and 
see  to  it  that  they  are  given  the  protection 
their  training  calls  for  when  they  seek  posi- 
tions, instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

The  State  is  not  helpless  in  this  matter. 
Schools  should  be  graded  and  classified  in 
such  manner  that  they  would  offer  pecun- 
iary advantages  to  the  community  employ- 
ing the  higher  grade  certificate  and  a  living 
wage  to  the  teacher.  A  plan  something 
like  this  would  tend  to  retain  the  profes- 
sional teacher  permanently  in  the  work  and 
would  be  operative  in  eliminating  grradually 
the  provisional  recruit.  The  teacher  would 
then  get  the  protection  from  the  system  he 
has  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  school  and 
community  would  reap  the  benefit.  The 
idea  would  not  be  new  nor  mark  a  radical 
departure.  It  would  simply  carry  out  on  a 
larger  scale  the  attempt  already  made  by 
the  State  to  grade  and  classify  certificates 
and  schools  according  to  certain  funda- 
mental requirements.  When  distinctions 
and  differences  can  be  made  in  a  broad  and 


general  way  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
sharper  lines  of  cleavage  may  not  be  traced 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
system. 

The  plan  of  certificating  in  this  State  has 
certain  weak  features  that  might  be  im- 
proved without  much  inconvenience  or  ex- 
penditure of  thought.  ( I )  The  power  that 
issues  a  certificate  should  not  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  school  board  employing 
the  person  holding  it.  There  should  enter 
some  element  or  qualification  in  the  certifi- 
cate that  comes  from  a  source  lying  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  immediate 
home  district.  (2)  It  should  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  certificate  upon  any  plea  of  a 
personal  or  sympathetic  character  that  may 
be  conjured  up  or  invoked  for  that  purpose. 
(3)  Certificates  should  not  be  issued  from 
so  many  independent  sources  as  the  system 
now  permits.  (4)  There  should  be  some 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  certificating 
that  would  approach  a  uniform  standard 
of  qualification  and  examination.  It  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the 
State  to  invoke  its  powers  here  and  estab- 
lish a  State  and  local  system  that  would  be 
operated  from  a  common  center  and  char- 
acterized by  certain  fundamental  features 
that  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  Commonwealth.  (5)  An  age  limit  at 
least  two  years  higher  than  is  now  required 
to  be  graduated  from  a  State  Normal 
School  should  be  demanded  before  any  per- 
son can  get  either  a  low-  or  high-grade  cer- 
tificate. (6)  At  as  early  a  day  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  the  provisional  certifi- 
cate should  be  issued  only  once  to  an  appli- 
cant and  then  made  valid  for  two  years. 
(7)  That  the  highef  grade  teachers  may  be 
riven  the  preference  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment, schools  taught  by  them  should  be 
given  additional  aid  from  the  State  or  con- 
ditioned in  some  other  way  that  would  make 
it  a  matter  of  advantage  to  the  district  to 
elect  such  talent.  (8)  Certificates  should 
.  be  graded  and  classified  and  each  class 
should  have  certain  salient  features  in  com- 
mon over  the  whole  State.  (9)  The  stan- 
dard of  qualification  necessary  to  secure  a 
certificate  in  any  grade  should  be  defined 
and  fixed  by  State  authority,  and  the 
method  and  time  of  examination  placed 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  School  Department. 

A  plan  blocked  out  along  the  lines  here 
indicated  would  transform  our  multiple  sys- 
tem of  granting  certificates,  and  give  us  one 
of  coherence  and  uniformity  that  would 
bring  the  whole  State  into  closer  co-opera- 
tion in  school  work.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  work  under  a  State  system  of  grant- 
ing certificates,  and  the  plan  has  simplified 
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matters  materially  and  placed  the  schools 
in  the  public  mind  where  they  have  become 
a  more  direct  object  of  State  concern. 

Where  any  attempt  is  made  to  make  the 
certificate  an  active  factor  in  building  up 
a  school  system,  the  salary  feature  must  be 
intimately  associated  with  it.  An  adequate 
compensation  must  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  certificate  before  the  latter 
can  be  made  a  permanent  asset  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools.  Without  this 
support  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  yearly 
exodus  from  the  teachers'  ranks  now  so 
commonly  observed,  or  lengthen  the  average 
tenure  of  the  teacher's  office.  This  fact 
figured  largely  in  the  enactment  of  the 
recent  law  fixing  the  minimum  salary  of 
teachers.  This  law  at  once  produced  a 
wholesome  effect  and  has  helpea  to  relieve 
the  situation  that  was  driving  teachers  out 
of  the  work  and  threatening  a  teachers' 
famine  in  so  many  localities.  If  the  little 
encouragement  from  this  source  had  so 
salutary  an  effect,  a  more  liberal  provi- 
sion from  the  State  will  elevate  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  still  more  and  serve  to  hold 
the  teacher  practicallv  for  life  in  his  chosen 
field.  Whatever  attitude  we  assume  in  the 
matter,  this  is  precisely  the  problem  that 
must  be  worked  out  before  we  can  expect 
the  higher  grade  teaching  talent  to  make 
teaching  a  business. 

The  ghost  of  supreme  local  control  may 
have  a  shiver  at  this  active  interference 
from  the  State.  Yet  the  State  would  not 
be  stepping  outside  of  its  lawful  province. 
The  power  assumed  by  the  State  in  fixing 
the  length  of  the  school  month  or  the  length 
of  the  school  term  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  fix  the  teachers'  wages  in  part  or  alto- 
gether. Those  who  take  this  view  hold 
that  the  teacher's  salary  could  come  directly 
from  the  State  without  working  any  hard- 
ship upon  any  individual  or  class  by  a  read- 
justment of  values  and  an  equalization  of 
taxes.  The  wisdom  or  expediency  of  this 
extreme  view  may  not  appeal  to  all  of  us. 
There  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the 
district  must  have  control  of  things.  Yet 
neither  the  local  interest  nor  the  local  power 
is  destroyed  in  those  matters  in  which  the 
State  has  delegated  to  itseif  full  control, 
such  as  the  question  of  school  attendance, 
free  text-books,  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren, the  teaching  of  physiology  and  a  score 
of  other  features  familiar  to  us  all.  In  like 
manner,  should  the  State  decide  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  teacher's  salary,  the  local  dis- 
trict would  still  remain  in  power  to  see  that 
the  wish  of  the  Commonwealth  is  duly  and 
promptly  respected.  The  local  tax  would 
still  remain  to  ruffle  the  spirit  of  the  penuri- 
ous taxpayer.      Houses  must  be  built  and 


fires  made  and  books  bought.  The  salary 
of  the  teacher  is  not  the  whole  problem  of 
school  taxation. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  better 
understood  and  the  solution  of  the  question 
facilitated,  the  School  Department  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  property,  private 
and  public,  that  is  producing  or  not  pro- 
ducing State  revenue,  with  the  ultimate 
object  in  view  of  getting  a  public  school 
fund  out  of  all  property  that  is  supported, 
patronized  or  enhanced  in  value  by  and 
through  the  intelligence  spread  broadcast 
among  our  people  through  the  work  of  the 
common  schools.  New  Jersey  in  1906  took 
up  the  road-bed  of  railroad  property  and 
levied  a  special  State  tax  upon  it  for  school 
revenue,  and  justified  its  action  on  the 
ground  that  education  contributes  to  the 
patronage  and  prosperity  of  railroads  and 
hence  railroad  property  should  bear  its 
equable  share  of  the  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion. Pennsylvania  might  also  discover 
some  species  of  public  property  not  now 
utilized  in  raising  State  revenue  that  could 
be  made  the  basis  for  a  special  school  fund 
which  would  enable  the  State,  without  in- 
juring any  other  interest,  to  pay  the  teacher 
a  salary  upon  which  he  could  live  and  sup- 
port a  family. 

A  tabulated  list  of  all  such  property 
should  be  published  in  the  annual  school 
report.  The  table  should  contain  a  full 
classification  of  all  kinds  of  public  property, 
its  market  value,  as  near  as  may  be  deter- 
mined, its  assessed  value,  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, the  amount  of  tax  collected  from  each 
kind,  the  property  not  taxed  and  the  reason 
for  its  exemption,  the  money  from  each 
source  appropriated  to  school  purposes,  the 
amount  applied  to  supervision  of  schools, 
to  high  schools,  to  all  other  departments  in 
the  system,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the 
general  valuation,  earning  power  or  receipts 
of  all  public  utilities  and  the  rate  and 
amount  of  tax  paid  by  each.  The  informa- 
tion gained  in  this  manner  could  be  used  in 
crystallizing  public  sentiment  upon  this 
matter  and  hastening  the  solution  of  what 
the  State  should  do  for  the  direct  support 
of  the  teacher. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  certificating 
and  providing  revenue  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  schools  in  the  manner  here  indicated 
is  not  easily  accomplished.  Ways  and 
methods  long  established  like  those  linked 
with  our  school  system  do  not  yield  their 
right  of  way  without  a  struggle.  The 
school  world  is  especially  conservative  and 
slow  to  sanction  any  change.  Unlike  farm- 
ing and  other  material  pursuits,  results  in 
education  do  not  appear  until  years  have 
passed,  and  therefore  public  sentiment  is 
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slow  to  make  a  change  in  its  school  policy. 
This  conservative  tone  intrenches  itself  still 
more  deeply  when  the  changes  proposed 
come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  principle 
of  local  control  so  deeply  lodged  in  the  con- 
science of  our  people.  Any  idea  brought 
forward  to  supersede  this  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
people  is  never  popular  at  first  in  the  home 
neighborhood,  and  is  generally  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  innovation  that  is  a  menace 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community. 

If,  however,  the  contention  is  true  that 
the  nearer  the  home  and  school  are  kept 
together  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
the  better  the  school  interests  are  conserved, 
our  people  made  a  serious  mistake  when 
they  adopted  the  township  plan  instead  of 
the  old  one  school  district  unit  with,  its 
three  trustees.  It  was  in  the  local  indi- 
vidual district  where  each  school  had  its 
own  board  of  trustees,  where  each  com- 
munity was  a  world  by  itself,  where  the 
rules  and  methods  in  use  were  shaped  and 
hammered  out  on  the  threshold  of  the  re- 
spective homes,  that  the  principle  of  maxi- 
mum local  control  flourished  in  its  fullest 
power.  And  yet  no  one  would  contend 
that  the  larger  unit  or  township  plan  is  not 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  one  school 
district  system  in  every  feature  that  enters 
into  the  economy  of  the  schools.  The  fact 
is  the  point  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  is  not  the 
source  or  sphere  of  control,  whether  local 
or  State,  but  the  sympathetic  relationship 
that  may  be  made  operative  and  responsive 
between  the  people  and  their  schools.  If 
that  sympathetic  co-operation  can  be  ob- 
tained better  through  State  laws  than 
through  local  control  then  the  best  and 
sanest  maximum  local  control  is  that  which 
comes  down  from  the  State,  though  it  have 
a  million  schools  under  its  care. 

There  are  two  views  that  one  sometimes 
hears  expressed  by  those  who  are  appre- 
hensive of  danger  when  the  State  shall  be 
asked  to  control  the  certificate  and  salary 
of  the  teacher.  One  of  these  is  the  fear 
that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  at 
large  will  destroy  the  interest  and  pride  of 
the  district  in  its  schools,  the  other  that  the 
State  has  no  legal  right  to  vote  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  teacher's  salary.  Both 
of  these  opinions  are  not  tenable  in  the  light 
of  the  record  the  State  has  made  for  itself 
in  our  school  system.  There  is  no  instance 
to  be  found  when  the  State  has  done  any 
known  harm  to  the  school  sentiment  of  a 
district  by  its  direct  support  of  the  schools. 
There  has  been  no  case  cited  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  in  the  education  of  her 
youth  has  perceptibly  weakened  a  district's 


afiFection  for  its  offspring  or  made  it  less 
solicitous  to  look  after  their  physical  and 
moral  welfare.  But  whoever  reads  the 
history  of  our  school  system  will  find  that 
the  State  has  repeatedly  lifted  the  local 
community  from  the  dead  level  of  a  timid 
and  indifferent  spirit  into  the  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiastic  and  progressive 
school  work.  He  will  find  that  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  system  every  substan- 
tial step  forward  was  taken  largely  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  State. 

The  district  and  State  are  not  antagon- 
istic in  their  effort  and  purpose  to  advance 
the  school  work,  but  co-operative  and 
closely  allied  in  promoting  this  great  end. 
Whether  the  control  is  by  State  or  district, 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  supreme  and  final. 
When  the  State  is  given  jurisdiction  it  is 
not  proposed  to  graft  an  alien  idea  upon 
the  system,  but  the  purpose  is  to  voice  and 
reflect  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  various  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Its  function  is  to  lift  a 
district  out  of  its  provincial  character  and 
bring  to  it  the  ideas  and  standards  of  a 
great  Commonwealth.  This  it  can  only  do 
when  the  majority  of  the  people  are  ready 
to  give  their  consent  to  any  proposed  legis- 
lation. No  alien  interests  or  radical  changes 
or  doubtful  theories  are  therefore  foisted 
upon  the  people  by  this  method,  but  the 
paramount  purpose  is  to  catch  the  popular 
chord  of  progressive  districts  and  under  the 
sanction  of  law  spread  their  ideas  broadcast 
over  the  State.  In  this  way  the  power  of 
the  State  is  dovetailed  into  the  sentiment 
and  wishes  of  local  districts  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  home  community 
is  made  to  feel  that  it  continues  to  have  a 
controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  its 
schools. 

While  the  State  and  the  district  are  thus 
intimately  associated  in  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  general  problem  of  education, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  however  local  or  democratic 
it  may  appear,  is  primarily  a  State  institu- 
tion. From  its  very  beginning  the  local 
district  was  always  given  a  certain  freedom 
and  latitude  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
but  the  State  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
take  up  the  work  at  any  point  and  exercise 
a  parental  and  directing  care  over  it.  This 
is  what  the  State  has  been  doing  with  the 
minimum  school  term,  the  water-closet 
problem,  the  vaccination  of  school  children, 
the  rural  high  schools,  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  and  a 
whole  chapter  of  other  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  schools.  And  in  none  of  these 
instances  have  the  larger  powers  assumed 
by  the  State  destroyed  or  visibly  affected 
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the  interest  of  the  home  or  the  district  in 
the  school  and  its  appointments.  But  such 
action  is  known  to  have  quickened  the  pub- 
lic conscience  and  to  have  drawn  school 
and  home  and  taxpayer  and  the  general 
public  into  a  closer  bond  of  fellowship  with 
each  other  in  the  great  work  of  general 
education. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  interest  a  com- 
munity feels  or  takes  in  its  schools  will  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  reve- 
nue used  in  supporting  them  is  from  local 
or  State  sources  as  it  does  upon  the  way 
the  money  is  used  to  magnify  their  moral 
and  material  interests.  The  schools  are 
still  our  own  so  long  as  the  bells  are  ring- 
ing in  our  midst  and  calling  the  children 
to  assemble  from  the  thresholds  of  their 
respective  homes,  and  our  interest  in  them 
cannot  be  a  grain  less  because  the  State 
may  give  seven  out  of  every  ten  dollars 
for  their  financial  support.  The  mud  road 
that  is  piked  in  a  township  and  paid  entirely 
out  of  local  tax  is  not  a  source  of  greater 
interest  or  pride  to  the  citizens  of  that  lo- 
cality than  the  State  road  built  for  the  dis- 
trict, seven-eighths  of  which  was  paid  from 
a  fund  collected  outside  of  that  district. 
The  average  citizen  finds  as  much  pleasure 
and  personal  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
or  caring  for  the  bridge  built  by  the  county 
as  the  one  built  by  the  road  supervisor  and 
paid  out  of  the  local  tax.  He  feels  that 
one  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  improvement 
of  his  township  as  the  other.  The  interest 
in  the  school  runs  largely  on  a  parallel  line. 

"Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 
The  great  tide  of  progress  tends  to  bring 
the  State  and  the  local  community  closer 
together.  When  the  school  system  was 
established,  the  population  being  sparse, 
facilities  for  travel  meager,  newspapers  few, 
towns  not  connected  by  rail  or  electricity, 
the  State  government  seemed  far  removed 
from  the  home  neighborhood  and  seemed 
because  of  its  distance  and  limited  business 
in  the  community  not  unlike  a  foreign  power. 
Things  have  been  changed  as  if  by  magic 
and  to-day  the  State  seems  to  lie  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  school  and  home. 
Life  has  become  so  complex  and  business  so 
varied  and  laws  so  numerous  that  the  av- 
erage community  is  more  familiar  with  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the  State  now  than 
the  citizens  of  that  early  day  were  with  the 
methods  and  modes  of  dealing  with  purely 
local  affairs.  The  State  is  being  rapidly 
assimilated  by  the  citizen  and  already  he 
can  think  and  talk  State  institutions,  State 
laws,  or  State  interests  with  as  much  ease 
and  intelligence  as  he  thinks  and  talks  the 
news  and  doings  of  the  street  and  shop. 
This  seems  to  be  the  path  the  development 


of  a  people  follows.  As  the  interests  of 
the  community  grow  greater,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  multiply,  and  personal  and 
property  rights  overlap  and  conflict  with 
each  other,  the  State  becomes  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  thought  and 
daily  life  of  the  people.  When  this  stage 
in  our  social  and  political  evolution  is 
reached  the  State  is  not  a  soulless,  mechan- 
ical affair  dealing  with  things  at  arm*s 
length,  but  a  flexible  and  responsive  insti- 
tution that  adapts  itself  to  needs  and  condi- 
tions and  specific  ends  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
local  concern.  This  change  of  front  in  the 
State  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  plans 
that  are  calculated  to  improve  our  future 
school  machinery. 

Another  circumstance  that  must  not  be 
ignored  when  we  consider  the  future  cer- 
tificate and  salary  of  the  teacher  grows  out 
of  the  direct  interest  which  the  State  is 
already  taking  in  the  schools.  When  the 
State  is  voting  the  liberal  sum  of  millions 
to  support  the  public  schools  it  is  virtually 
pledging  itself  to  exercise  a  guardianship 
over  their  work  and  administration  in  keep- 
ing with  its  generous  outlay.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  seven  millions  in  money 
from  the  State  treasury  carries  with  it  a 
business  and  moral  obligation  to  supervise 
more  or  less  in  detail  its  rightful  expendi- 
ture and  to  foster  and  maintain  a  school 
policy  that  will  make  the  citizen  feel  that 
he  is  getting  an  adequate  return  in  the 
shape  of  the  very  best  educational  facili- 
ties for  his  children.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  self-imposed  duty  the  state  will  gradu- 
ally approach  the  line  where  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  persuade  it  to  focus  its  full  atten- 
tion upon  the  teacher  and  his  qualifications. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  facing  it  seems  but  natural  to  ask: 
If  the  State  with  equity  to  the  taxpayer 
and  safety  to  the  school  interests  can  fix 
upon  a  partial  or  minimum  wage,  why  not 
upon  a  full  and  living  wage  for  the  teacher  ? 
If  the  State  can  issue  certain  grades  of 
certificates  direct  with  a  good  and  salutary 
effect  upon  the  schools,  why  not  grant  it 
full  and  unrestricted  powers  to  issue  all 
certificates  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  teaching  and  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools?  If  both  these  func- 
tions are  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the 
State  and  are  wisely  directed  to  their  re- 
spective ends,  will  they  not  impart  to  the 
whole  business  of  teaching  a  character  and 
permanency  that  will  lift  it  upon  the  plane 
of  a  profession?  Under  such  a  system  of 
supervision  and  control  would  teachers  con- 
tinue to  be  compelled  to  migrate  every  few 
years  from  the  schoolroom  to  seek  situa- 
tions elsewhere  and  in  other  fields,  or  would 
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the  schoolroom  be  made  attractive  enough 
to  retain  them  in  the  work?  One  feels 
sure  of  his  ground  in  claiming  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  characterized  by  a  stability 
and  coherence  that  would  invigorate  the 
ranks  and  keep  them  from  going  to  pieces 
as  they  did  in  more  than  one  locality  during 
the  past  three  years  under  the  impulse  of 
the  great  tide  of  prosperity  that  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  country.  Under  the  new 
regime  the  teacher  would  remain  at  his  post 
because  he  would  be  given  adequate  protec- 
tion and  pay  to  remain,  and  we  would  be 
saved  the  unfortunate  experience  of  being 
compelled,  as  it  seems  we  must  do  every 
now  and  then,  to  levy  upon  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls  to  keep  the  schools  open  and 
in  operation.  And  the  continual  ebb  and 
flow  and  upheaval  that  have  been  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
would  gradually  cease  to  vex  and  trouble 
us,  and  teachers  and  teaching  would  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  service. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  The  question  of  the  ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  persons  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  far-reaching  with  which  the  county 
superintendent  has  to  deal,  and  the  results 
attained  depend,  under  our  present  plans, 
altogether  on  the  character  of  the  superin- 
tendent who  has  the  work  in  charge.  The 
interest,  the  ability  to  examine,  the  firmness 
of  purpose,  the  honesty  and  the  insight  into 
the  educational  problem,  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  determine  the  virtue  of  the 
work.  Where  all  these  qualifications  are 
of  the  right  kind  in  the  official,  no  better  or 
more  lasting  results  can  be  attained  by  any 
method  than  that  now  practiced  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  yet  no  method  is  capable  of 
greater  abuse  than  this,  intentionally  or 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner. 

There  is  a  wide  difference,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  Superintendent  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  the  method  of  conducting  examina- 
tions in  the  different  States,  and  none  of 
them  is  free  from  weak  points.  Statistics 
show  that  twelve  States  have  questions  pre- 
pared, papers  graded  and  certificates  issued 
by  the  State  Department.  Questions  are 
prepared  by  the  State  Department,  given  by 
the  local  authority,  and  graded  by  him,  after 
which  he  writes  out  the  certificates.  In  the 
rest  of  the  States  the  method  is  as  pursued 
in  our  State,  as  is  also  the  case  in  most 
cities. 

Some  see  great  virtue  in  what  they  term, 
"Uniform  Examinations,"  as  conducted  by 
and  from  the  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  my  native  State — a  plan  with 
which  I  am  very  familiar  and  the  results 


of  which  I  know  well.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  method,  among  which  I 
would  cite :  First.  It  places  the  matter  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  persons  who  often 
are  incompetent  clerks  who  secure  their 
places  through  political  pull,  and  who  care 
little  for  the  principle  involved;  or,  if  not 
incompetent,  yet  the  papers  drop  into  hands 
that  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  candi- 
date nor  the  children  to  be  affected. 
Second.  The  method  is  not  entirely  free 
from  political  manipulation.  Third,  and 
most  important.  It  disregards  the  person- 
ality of  the  candidate,  as  it  does  in  a  meas- 
ure also  the  character,  the  industry,  the 
faithfulness  and  the  disciplinary  power  of 
the  teacher,  and  all  in  the  desire  for  uni- 
formity. The  character,  the  interest,  the 
method  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
are  more  valuable  even  than  scholarship 
beyond  a  certain  standard;  and  no  one 
knows  so  well  as  the  conscientious,  in- 
terested superintendent  the  suitability  of 
the  candidate  for  the  position  sought. 
Teachers  must  not  only  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  to  be  taught,  but  must 
know  them  in  their  teaching  relation,  and 
where  to  emphasize  and  create  interest 
to  the  end  that  the  pupils  become  stu- 
dents and  become  honorable  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  in  a  degree  what 
good  example  on  the  part  of  proper  teachers 
have  made  them.  Then,  again,  if  the 
superintendent  is  only  a  passive  clerk  who 
receives  the  questions  from  the  department, 
breaks  the  seal  in  the  presence  of  the  candi- 
dates, conducts  the  examinations  entirely  in 
writing,  so  many  minutes  to  each  examina- 
tion, and  at  the  close  closes  up  and  seals 
all  papers  and  forwards  them  to  the  State 
Department,  how  much  power  has  he  to  get 
work  of  a  certain  nature  and  what  will  be 
his  influence  when  visiting  schools  or  in 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work  in  a 
community.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
I  do  not  favor  the  so-called  "  State  Uni- 
form System." 

Yet  the  method  followed  in  this  State  is 
open  to  great  improvement,  and  after  much 
experience  and  thought  on  the  subject  I 
submit  the  following  for  the  consideration 
of  my  brother  superintendents;  but  in  so 
doing  I  want  it  understood  that  I  would 
recommend  nothing  revolutionary,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  of  value  in  education  except  that 
which  is  a  gradual  growth,  and  which  the 
people  support.  Time  requires  changes, 
but  the  change  must  be  gradual  and  prac- 
tical. 

I.  It  would  seem  well  to  continue  the 
plan  of  having  the  questions  prepared  and 
given  by  the  superintendent.  Allow  him  as 
now  to  grade  papers  and  issue  certificates, 
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but  have  a  law  requiring  that  all  written 
work,  questions  and  answers,  be  filed  in  a 
safe  for  one  year,  subject  to  examination 
by  the  State  Superintendent  or  his  Depu- 
ties, when  appealed  to  by  the  candidates  or 
by  persons  having  a  proper  interest. 

2.  Examinations  should  not  be  required 
in  all  districts  as  is  now  the  law,  but  at 
central  points  in  a  county  and  at  intervals 
to  accommodate  all;  for  many  examina- 
tions require  the  making  out  of  a  greater 
number  of  questions  than  the  superinten- 
dent has  time  for,  and  going  to  all  districts 
is  a  labor  which  serves  no  important  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Candidates  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  more  than  two  examinations  the  same 
year,  and  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  not  be  licensed  to  teach. 

4.  There  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  the  form  of  the  certificate  in  use  in  our 
State.  It  is  not  a  dignified-looking  instru- 
ment, nor  is  it  an  intelligible  paper  to  drop 
into  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  adopt  a  larger  and  better 
appearing  form,  something  like  what  other 
States  put  out,  and  have  them  classified  by 
grades,  so  as  to  show  the  standing  of  the 
teacher  and  her  experience,  and  thus  be  a 
stimulus  to  her  in  striving  for  a  higher 
grade  certificate? 

5.  We  should  have  three  grades :  A  pro- 
visional or  third-grade  certificate,  requiring 
a  certain  standing  in  certain  branches  with 
or  without  experience.  A  teacher  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  this  kind  of  a  certifi- 
cate annually,  but  not  to  exceed  three  in  all. 
Then  a  second  grade  which  would  require 
some  additional  branches  with  a  higher 
general  standing,  and  a  requirement  of  two 
years'  successful  experience.  This  certifi- 
cate should  be  good  for  three  years,  the 
candidate  being  allowed  to  secure  two  con- 
secutive certificates  of  this  class.  Then  a 
first-grade  certificate,  requiring  at  least 
three  years'  experience  and  examination  in 
additional  branches,  with  a  certain  stand- 
ing, the  same  to  be  good  for  five  years  and 
renewable  without  examination.  Following 
this  we  could  have  our  present  permanent 
and  other  certificates  as  now  existing,  which 
have  grown  to  mean  much  to  the  people. 
If  there  is  not  uniformity  enough  in  the 
foregoing,  there  could  be  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  having  all  questions  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  and  forwarded  to  all 
superintendents  on  a  certain  day,  when  they 
are  to  be  opened  and  given  to  the  candi- 
dates. Have  the  papers  graded,  filed  as 
before  stated,  and  certificates  issued  as 
above  by  the  county  superintendent. 

To  summarize  I  would  then  say:  Con- 
tinue to  have  examinations  given  by  the 


superintendent  from  questions  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  or  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Have  papers  graded  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  filed  for  one  year,  subject  to 
appeal  from  proper  authority.  Have  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  superintendent  on 
better-appearing  forms,  with  the  actual  per 
cent,  of  standing  given  after  subject  in 
place  of  our  present  marking.  Have  dif- 
ferent grades  of  certificates,  with  a  certain 
requirement  in  branches,  standing  and  ex- 
perience in  each  case.  Have  limit  to  time 
each  grade  may  be  held,  with  conditions 
for  renewal.  Give  power  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  any  other  county  to  endorse  any 
of  above.  Salaries  should  be  based  on 
certificates.  In  this  way  the  teachers  will 
have  a  greater  incentive  to  prepare;  there 
will  be  greater  uniformity,  greater  freedom 
from  examination,  and  a  more  intelligible 
certificate,  without  destroying  the  influence 
of  the  superintendent. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by 
Supt.  James  J.  Bevan,  of  Carbon  County, 
upon  the  important  subject  of 

CLOSER   RURAL    SCHOOL    SUPERVISION. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  in  the  effort 
of  the  writer  to  present  for  discussion  the 
topic  announced,  is  to  outline  the  principal 
features  of  a  plan  by  which  the  benefit  of  a 
more  adequate  system  of  common  school 
supervision  may  be  secured  to  the  various 
counties  of  our  State,  and  to  present  the 
conditions  on  which  such  plan  might  be 
effectually  established.  Let  it  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  the  writer  is  aware  that 
some  of  these  conditions  may  appear,  and 
perhaps  are,  impossible  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  plan  here  discussed  may  therefore 
seem  impracticable.  To  which  it  may  be 
answered  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
it  is  only  as  it  may  be  found  feasible  to 
establish  new  and  different  conditions  from 
those  existing  in  connection  with  the  super- 
vision of  our  schools  that  any  better  system 
can  be  inaugurated. 

No  question  of  public  school  policy  is 
receiving  more  attention  throughout  our 
country  to-day  than  the  general  theme  of 
this  convention — The  Betterment  of  the- 
Country  School — and  indeed  no  question 
is  worthy  of  more  consideration.  Surely 
no  topic  can  be  of  more  interest  and  con- 
cern to  this  particular  body  of  the  school 
officers  of  the  State— the  county  superin- 
tendents who  are  charged  by  law  with  the 
duty  of  supervising  in  a  general  advisory 
way  the  work  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  whose  daily  labors  for 
their  imorovement  keep  them  in  continuous 
touch  with  the  pressing  necessity  of  such 
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betterment  and  the  perplexities  of  the  prob- 
lems it  presents. 

There  will  be,  I  assume,  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  as  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  greater  efficiency  and  better  results 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  are  to 
be  attained,  if  at  all,  by  advancement  along 
three  general  lines:  namely,  better  school 
supervision,  better  school  conditions,  better 
school  teaching.  These  three  phases  of  the 
question  are  important  in  the  order,  per- 
haps, in  which  they  have  just  been  stated, 
since  the  end  of  school  supervision  and  the 
improvement  of  school  conditions  is  better 
teaching  and  its  consequent  results.  But 
while  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  we  may 
separate  these  several  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
cannot  be  divorced  in  practice.  Their  in- 
terdependence makes  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider each  with  a  vision  broad  enough  to 
keep  them  all  in  view  "as  we  seek  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  involved 

The  Present  System. — It  is  frequently 
stated — and  this  generally  very  glibly  by 
people  who  are  intentionally  or  otherwise 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  purpose  for 
which  the  county  superintendency  was  es- 
tablished in  this  State — that  supervision  by 
that  officer  in  a  county  is  ineffective  and 
profitless.  In  no  sense  whatever  is  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  conceded  or  im- 
plied in  our  discussion  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement in  our  system  of  township  super- 
vision. On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  argue  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  this  office 
to  the  end  that  the  incumbent  shall  become 
an  executive  as  well  as  an  advisory  officer 
in  certain  matters  of  school  administration 
now  entirely  outside  of  his  official  control. 
We  argue  for  such  a  revision  and  extension 
of  the  present  system  as  will  make  it  not 
only  possible  but  entirely  practicable  for  the 
county  superintendent  to  make  his  labors 
for  school  improvement  effective  in  opera- 
tion and  productive  in  results. 

Closer  Supervision. — The  so-called  closer 
supervision  of  country  schools  is  valuable 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  effective  super- 
vision of  routine  and  results  therein.  These 
two  terms  are  synonymous  neither  in  mean- 
ing nor  practice,  although  often  confused. 
The  one  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
other,  and  the  mechanics  and  formalities  of 
close  supervision  accepted  for  the  benefits 
and  actualities  of  adequate  and  competent 
supervision.  We  argue  here  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  one  as  a  necessary  means 
to  the  realization  of  the  other.  Much  super- 
vision of  the  present  day  is  close  enough 
but  by  no  means  effective  enough.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  close  super- 
vision may  be  not  only  inadequate  and  in- 


effective but  positively  obstructive  of  prog- 
ress and  harmful  of  school  betterment. 
Therefore,  we  are  concerned  here  with  the 
right  kind  of  school  supervision  and  con- 
fronted with  the  complex  problem  of  know- 
ing what  constitutes  the  right  kind  and  how 
it  is  to  be  secured  for  the  betterment  of  the 
country  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
are  seeking  to  establish  such  a  system  of 
control  and  supervision  of  our  common 
schools  as  will  be  both  close  and  effective 
— ^that  which  shall  be  vital,  forceful,  sen- 
sible, constructive,  and  fruitful  rather  than 
merely  perfunctory,  advisory,  and  irrespon- 
sible. To  construct  and  establish  such  a 
system  it  must  first  be  the  duty  of  the 
supervising  officers  of  the  State  and  coun- 
ties to  prescribe  the  general  powers  and 
duties  in  addition  to  those  now  in  force 
that  must  be  attached  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  as  the  responsible  executive 
head  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
under  such  a  proposed  system  of  county 
supervision;  to  know  from  observation  and 
experience  what  is  valuable,  necessary,  and 
worthy  in  the  existing  system  and  what 
must  be  rejected,  revised,  and  incorporated 
to  make  the  new  system  adequate  and 
effective. 

A  Proposed  Plan. — ^What  is  here  pro- 
posed is  meant  to  be  tentative  and  sug- 
gestive of  discussion  rather  than  complete 
and  sufficient.  Our  conception  of  such  a 
plan  involves  first  of  all  an  extension  of  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  vesting  that  offi- 
cer with  a  degree  of  executive  as  well  as 
advisory  power  in  certain  matters  of  school 
policy  and  control,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
State  appropriation  for  school  purposes,  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  teachers,  the 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  regulation  of 
school  surroundings,  the  division  of  the 
county  into  districts  and  the  appointment 
of  qualified  persons  as  supervisors  in  such 
districts  to  insure  to  the  schools  therein  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  this  improved 
supervision.  Presuming  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  county  superintendent  to  be 
thus  enlarged,  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the 
conditions  that  would  seem  necessary  to 
make  such  a  plan  of  district  supervision 
feasible  and  effective.  We  shall  consider 
only  the  following:  (i)  Competency  in  the 
supervisor.  (2)  Time  to  discharge  his 
duties.  (3)  Adequate  authority.  (4)  Re- 
sponsibility for  service  and  reasonable  re- 
sults to  the  county  superintendent.  (5) 
Retention  for  good  service  and  during  good 
behavior  and  promotion  for  merit.  The 
consideration  of  these  requisites  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  exhaustive,  but  suggestive  oi 
discussion  and  investigation. 
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First,  it  is  conclusive  that  several  requi- 
sites are  indispensable  to  competency  in  the 
supervisor;  namely,  sufficient  scholarship, 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher  in  sub- 
jects and  requirements  of  the  curriculum, 
a  large  endowment  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  capacity  for  work,  leader- 
ship, and  the  conduct  of  details,  moral  cour- 
age and  backbone,  and  of  course  correct 
life  and  habits,  and  high  ideals  of  responsi- 
bility and  service.  No  discussion  of  these 
is  offered  here. 

In  the  next  place,  sufficient  time  to  make 
observations,  formulate  plans,  hold  confer- 
ences and  other  meetings,  and  to  visit  fre- 
quently every  school  in  the  district  at  any 
time  of  the  school  day  that  the  supervisor 
may  deem  it  desirable,  are  of  course  neces- 
sary provisions.  All  this  involves  two  con- 
siderations— the  size  of  the  district  and  the 
distribution  of  the  supervisor's  time.  The 
limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  one  super- 
visor must  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
schools  in  it,  the  accessibility  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  for  the  purpose  of  school  vis- 
itation, and  the  frequencv  of  the  super- 
visor's visits.  It  is  likelv  that  the  most 
favorable  adjustment  of  district  boundaries 
would  be  ascertained  by  experiment,  the 
same  to  be  subject  to  change  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service  by  authority  of  law.  The 
other  consideration  affecting  the  size  of  the 
district  will  be  the  frequency  of  the  super- 
visor's visits  to  the  schools  of  his  district. 
If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  see  each  school 
of  the  district  twice  or  three  times  in  a 
school  month  the  number  of  schools  in  a 
section  where  the  schools  are  scattered 
should  not  exceed  fifty;  in  well  settled  dis- 
tricts the  number  mip^ht  be  made  larger. 
The  number  suggesed  is  tentative  and  may 
seem  small  according  to  the  point  of  view, 
yet  I  believe  it  to  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  any  adequate  scheme  of 
close  supervision.  To  do  efficiently  the 
work  involved  in  such  supervision  will  re- 
quire the  undivided  time  and  energy  of  the 
supervisor. 

Adequate  authority  is  an  indispensable 
requisite.  It  is  the  executive  element  so 
essential  to  effective  control  in  any  super- 
visory office  that  is  the  fatal  weakness  of 
the  present  system  of  school  supervision. 
There  must  be  vested  in  the  supervisor  the 
authority  of  law  to  put  into  operation  plans 
and  methods  for  systematic  work  in  his  dis- 
trict, to  enforce  regfulations  necessary  for 
the  success  thereof,  and  to  carry  out  not 
only  the  requirements  of  law  but  of  a  wise 
school  administration.  Authority  thus 
vested  in  the  district  supervisor,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  a  higher  degree  in  the 
state  and  county  superintendent,  would  in- 


vest the  general  supervisory  system  of  the 
state  with  a  prestige  that  it  now  lacks  and 
make  it  potent  for  wholesome  influence  in 
districts  of  indifferent  school  sentiment  and 
with  teachers  who  are  incompetent,  indif- 
ferent, or  otherwise  unworthy  of  the  place 
they  occupy  and  fail  to  fill  in  the  educa- 
tional training  of  our  children.  The  time 
limit  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  other  important  con- 
siderations involved  in  this  vital  requisite 
of  closer  school  supervision.  For  the  same 
reason  we  shall  leave  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration the  remaining  requisites  already 
mentioned. 

Responsibility  for  the  right  discharge  of 
duty  and  accountability  for  results  must  be 
considered  as  essential  to  success  in  this  as 
in  any  other  kind  of  organized  endeavor. 
Retention  in  office  for  efficient  service  and 
during  good  behavior,  and  promotion  on  a 
basis  of  merit  as  opportunitv  may  arise 
should  be  assured  to  the  incumbent  of  this 
office  as  a  fundamental  right. 

In  addition  to  these  conditions  already 
stated  as  requisites  to  a  practicable  plan  of 
closer  supervision  of  the  common  schools 
of  a  coimty  by  means  of  district  super- 
visors, other  considerations  are  involved 
which,  if  not  essential  thereto,  are  at  least 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effec- 
tive operation  and  the  best  results  of  it. 

The  salary  of  the  supervisor  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  responsibility  and 
high  requirements  of  the  office.  It  would 
seem  that  it  should  best  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  State  appropriated  for  such 
purpose.  The  benefits  of  more  adequate 
supervision  should  and  would  thereby  be 
secured  to  all  the  districts  of  the  State 
without  additional  expense  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts. It  would  be  fatal  to  the  early  in- 
auguration of  any  plan  for  closer  super- 
vision to  make  it  a  financial  burden  to  dis- 
tricts, many  of  which  are  now  too  poor  to 
meet  the  present  expense  of  school  main- 
tenance. 

Consolidation  of  the  small  one-room  un- 
graded schools  of  the  country  districts  will 
have  to  be  considered  as  an  important 
means  toward  making  the  work  of  district 
supervision  much  more  effective  in  organ- 
ization and  results  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Such  consolidation  would  doubt- 
less follow  as  an  early  result  of  effective 
supervision. 

The  obliteration  of  township  and  bor- 
ough lines  for  the  purpose  of  school  organ- 
ization and  the  best  good  of  all  our  children 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  obtaining  the 
most  favorable  form  of  consolidation.  A 
State  course  of  study  and  school  manual 
would    under    these    conditions    become    a 
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valuable  guide  and  aid  to' both  supervisor 
and  teacher. 

The  topic  herein  considered  is  submitted 
for  further  discussion  with  the  hope  that 
out  of  our  deliberations  shall  come  much 
that  will  sooner  or  later  insure  better  con- 
ditions and  broader  educational  advantages 
to  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Supt.  Shelley  said  that  closer  supervision 
of  rural  schools  is  essential.  The  number 
of  schools  in  most  counties  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  county  superintendent  to 
properly  supervise  them.  Bucks  County 
is  not  one  of  the  largest  of  the  State,  and 
yet  the  superintendent  has  a  school  to  visit 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  including  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  Under  such  circum- 
stances only  the  surface  conditions  can  be 
observed — the  condition  of  school  grounds, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  school  premises, 
the  teaching  power  of  the  teacher,  the  effi- 
ciency of  local  supervision,  where  it  exists. 
There  is  need  of  some  one  on  the  spot,  to 
see  if  our  judgment  is  correct,  to  report  to 
us  and  to  apply  our  remedies.  Fourteen 
out  of  twenty-nine  townships  appoint  town- 
ship supervisors;  but  the  rest  will  not  ac- 
quiesce, although  they  need  the  supervision 
as  much  as  those  who  have  it  Even  in  the 
fourteen  districts  referred  to  the  supervisor 
does  not  devote  his  entire  time  to  supervi- 
sion, but  gives  part  of  it  to  teaching.  The 
plan  is  to  select  a  good  teacher,  and  allow 
him  time  enough  to  visit  each  school  in  the 
township  once  a  month,  either  closing  his 
own  school  or  putting  in  a  substitute  during 
his  absence.  Visits  by  a  supervisor  should 
be  more  frequent  than  one  in  a  month. 
The  school  is  not  in  normal  condition  under 
such  circumstances.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  are  likely  to  be  embarrassed.  The 
supervisor's  visits  should  be  frequent 
enough  to  be  considered  only  as  an  ordi- 
nary occurrence.  The  superintendents  see 
nothing  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  our 
yearly  visits.  It  is  frequently  an  hour 
before  the  school  settles  down  into  its  nor- 
mal condition.  At  least  once  a  week  a 
supervisor  should  visit  each  school.  One 
hundred  schools  would  be  too  many  for 
such  an  officer.  The  maximum  number 
should  certainly  be  not  greater  than  fifty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  supervisor 
would  have  time  to  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  pupils,  the  teachers  and 
the  boards — ^whether  .the  latter  spend  their 
money  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  town- 
ship supervisors  have  no  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  we  county  superintendents  are 
now  doing,  there  would  be  nothing  gained 
by  having  such  officers.  These  new  men 
must  have  executive  ability.     They  should 


be  given  the  power  to  tell  a  poor  or  indif- 
ferent teacher  to  improve  or  resign.  They 
should  have  power  to  grade  their  schools, 
and  do  whatever  else  will  benefit  their 
schools.  The  county  superintendent  and 
these  supervisors  should  be  consulted  as  to 
the  granting  of  appropriations  to  their  dis- 
tricts, the  appropriations  to  be  withheld 
from  districts  which  are  observed  not  to 
live  up  to  the  school  laws.  As  an  example, 
what  should  a  county  superintendent  do 
when  a  board  will  not  enforce  the  compul- 
sory education  act,  and  yet  take  affidavit 
that  they  do  ?  The  only  method  at  present 
is  to  report  the  matter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Supervisors  should  not  be  retained  in- 
definitely for  competent  services.  The 
county  superintendent  and  the  supervisors 
should  be  in  close  sympathv.  This  cannot 
exist  except  these  officers  are  appointed  by 
him.  If  the  matter  is  left  to  the  directors, 
they  would  as  likely  as  not  elect  as  super- 
visors the  county  superintendent's  strongest 
opponents. 

Supervisors  should  give  all  their  time  to 
the  work.  The  weaScness  of  the  Bucks 
County  system  is  that,  having  teaching  to 
do  as  well  as  supervising,  the  supervisor 
will  probably  choose  the  easiest,  which,  as 
much  of  the  supervision  must  be  done  in 
the  winter  months,  will  mean  that  he  will 
remain  in  his  schoolroom;  and  in  this  way 
the  other  schools  suffer. 

Supt.  Evans:  If  such  supervisors  were 
elected  or  appointed,  should  the  county 
superintendent  still  continue  to  visit  the 
schools  ? 

Supt.  Shelley:  Yes.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  judge  as  tp  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
ports received  from  his  supervisors;  but 
his  observations  need  not  be  so  exhaustive. 
He  could  then  devote  more  time  to  the 
purely  executive  duties  of  his  office,  which 
are  growing  greater  every  year. 

Supt.  Rapp :  Who  should  appoint  the  dis- 
trict supervisors? 

Supt  Shelley:  The  county  superintend- 
ent, possibly  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
State  Department. 

Supt  Sweeney :  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  directors  to  elect  and  the  county  super- 
intendent confirm  such  supervisors? 

Supt.  Shelley.  The  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  county  superintendent  might 
then  be  so  great  that  he  might  be  afraid 
to  oppose  the  directors. 

Supt  Rapp:  The  county  superintendent 
should  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  super- 
visors. 

Supt  Seltzer:  If  the  county  superinten- 
dent should  appoint  them  it  would  doubtless 
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create  great  jealousy.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  the  board  elect  its  supervisor. 

Supt.  Moore  said  he  was  afraid  that  in 
the  codification  of  the  school  laws  too  much 
time  would  be  given  to  supervision.  The 
schools  would  be  supervised  to  death.  The 
real  question  is  where  to  get  the  men  who 
can  help  parents  and  teachers. 

It  takes  a  peculiar  person  to  do  it  with- 
out bringing  disaster.  Not  only  proper 
training,  but  wisdom  and  heart  power  are 
needed  in  a  supervisor.  Homes  must  be 
reached  as  well  as  teachers  and  schools. 
If  these  right  men  could  be  found  they 
would  do  most  good  in  holding  teachers' 
and  parents'  meetings.  The  number  of 
kinds  of  teachers'  certificates  should  not 
be  multiplied.  Our  logical  source  of  sup- 
ply is  the  normal  schools.  We  ought  to 
strengthen  them.  In  Chester  County  the 
provisional  certificate  is  disappearing.  Last 
year  onlv  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons received  such  certificates,  of  whom 
only  eighty  were  employed.  Only  one  ex- 
amination, two  days  in  length,  was  held. 
The  normal  college  will  soon  come  to  pre- 
pare our  teachers  for  higher  positions.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  colleges  give  atten- 
tion to  pedagogy.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  had  to 
plead  long  and  earnestly  for  such  a  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  a  question  for  a  time  whether  work 
done  in  that  department  would  be  counted 
for  a  degree.  College-bred  teachers  who 
are  not  normal  graduates  often  fail. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of  local 
supervision.  In  Elk  county  all  the  districts 
but  three  have  adopted  the  idea.  By  these 
men  parents'  and  teachers'  meetines  have 
been  conducted.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  districts  where  such  super- 
vision exists  and  where  it  does  not.  The 
plan  has  been  effective,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  necessity  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Supt.  Evans  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
improve  the  quality  of  county  superintend- 
ents. In  his  county  he  has  two  opponents. 
One  of  them  has  taught  one  year  in  a 
township  high  school  of  twelve  pupils,  and 
has  had  no  other  experience.  In  the  whole 
county  there  is  not  an  available  person  spe- 
cially trained  for  supervision,  and  nothing 
is  being  done  to  develop  such  men.  The 
system  of  local  supervision  will  develop 
good  men  for  the  county  superintendency, 
which  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  asked  to  hear  about  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Montgomery  County  Directors' 
Association. 

Supt.  Landis  said  that  their  Directors' 
Association  had  decided  to  recommend  to 
the    triennial   convention    of    Montgomery 


county  the  appointment  of  two  assistant 
county  superintendents.  The  resolution 
recommended  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent receive  such  an  addition  to  his 
salary  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  two  as- 
sistants $1,500  each,  he  to  appoint  his 
assistants,  and  the  convention  to  confirm  the 
appointments. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  inquired  as  to  the  feeling 
in  the  county  concerning  this  matter. 

Supt.  Landis  replied  that  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  closer  supervision  is  very  strong, 
but  the  resolution  stated  above  is  not 
popular.  Even  if  these  assistants  were  not 
given  to  the  county  superintendent,  a  secre- 
tary would  relieve  him  of  much  office  work, 
thus  leaving  him  free  to  perform  more  im- 
portant duties. 

Supt.  Brecht  said  that  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  closer  supervision  has  also  made 
itself  manifest  in  Lancaster  county.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  work  done  in  the 
township  high  schools,  of  which  a  number 
exist  in  that  county.  The  course  arranged 
for  the  lower  schools  in  those  townships 
where  there  are  high  schools  has  been 
arranged  so  as  to  connect  with  high  school 
work,  and  the  high  school  principal  over- 
looks the  work  of  the  other  schools  of  the 
township.  Other  districts  see  the  benefit 
of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  feeling  is 
growing.  In  the  directors'  convention  held 
in  January,  a  resolution  similar  to  that 
passed  in  Montgomery  county,  was  voted 
down  on  the  ground  that  that  convention 
had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  resolution. 
No  particular  number  of  assistants  was 
named.  At  the  approaching  triennial  con- 
vention the  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  will 
doubtless  go  into  effect. 

Supt.  Moore  said  that  the  principals  of 
Chester  county  have  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution, which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  in- 
stitute. 

Supt.  Shelley  asked  if  any  superintendent 
present,  except  the  author  of  the  paper, 
allowed  an  applicant  for  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate more  than  one  examination  each 
year? 

Supt.  Brecht  said  that  when  he  entered 
on  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  Lancas- 
ter county  a  system  of  "  passing "  studies 
was  in  vogue,  and  there  were  many  teach- 
ers in  the  county  who  were  no  longer 
examined  in  all  the  required  studies. 
Under  these  circumstances  but  one  exami- 
nation was  permitted  each  year.  He  had 
followed  it  for  some  time,  but  his  views 
had  radically  changed.  Instead  of  reject- 
ing from  the  class  at  noon  those  who  failed 
in  some  branch  during  the  morning,  all  of 
the  class  are  now  retained  until  evening, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  fails  in  a  branch, 
and  there  seems  a  possibility  that  the  failure- 
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may  have  had  other  causes  than  ignorance, 
another  opportunity  is  given  such  person. 
Applicants  have  sometimes  failed  in  their 
strongest  branches.  A  little  sympathy  and 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent will  often  be  found  to  be  all  that 
is  needed,  and  the  applicant  will  pass  the 
same  branch  in  which  he  failed  previously. 
No  third  trial  is  granted. 

Supt.  Seltzer  asked  if  Supt.  Brecht's  own 
experience  did  not  offer  the  strongest  proof 
that  examinations  by  a  State  Board,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  paper,  would  not  be  satis- 
factory? He  went  on  to  say  that  the  first 
year  he  examined,  he  looked  over  the 
papers,  hesitated  over  some,  looked  up 
past  records,  and  found  that  applicants 
were  doing  poorly  in  their  strongest 
branches. 

Supt.  Putnam  inquired  as  to  the  average 
size  of  Supt.  Brecht's  classes. 

Supt.  Brecht  replied  that  in  Lancaster 
Cotmty  the  examinations  are  classified. 
Primary  teachers  are  given  a  two  days'  ex- 
amination. Beginners  (on  application)  are 
grouped  in  classes  each  containing  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Examinations  are  also  held  in 
different  districts  throughout  the  county. 
There  are  about  twenty  examinations  in 
all.  Beginners  may  enter  these  latter 
classes  if  they  wish. 

Supt.  Putnam  said  that  the  law  requires 
the  superintendent  to  certify  to  the  ap- 
plicant's knowjedge,  and  asked  Supt.  Brecht 
what  number  of  questions  he  gave  to  his 
classes. 

Supt.  Brecht  answered  that  he  could  not 
tell.  Examinations  were  both  oral  and 
written.  Even  if  the  questions  emanated 
from  a  State  Board,  part  of  the  examination 
should  be  oral. 

Supt.  Putnam  inquired  what  percentage 
was  the  standard  for  passing. 

Supt.  Brecht  replied  that  he  had  no  me- 
chanical basis.  Even  in  spelling  he  would 
not  count  two  per  cent,  for  each  word  in 
a  list  of  fifty,  for  words  are  not  alike  in 
difficulty. 

Supt.  Putnam  said  that  he  required 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  all  branches.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  over  all  of  these  papers 
on  the  day  of  examination.  Helpers  are 
employed  to  grade  these  papers  and  they 
are  filed  away.  A  high  standard  must  be 
maintained  on  account  of  the  great  lack  of 
knowledge  among  applicants  for  certificates. 
If  examinations  are  not  written  it  is  im- 
possible to  definitely  find  out  whether  the 
applicants  know  the  subjects.  In  Bradford 
county  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough 
teachers  from  local  applicants;  but  after 
mature  deliberation  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  must  be  because  they  did  not  know 
the  answers  to  the  questions.     If  there  is 


an  easier  way  of  examining,  the  speaker 

said  he  would  pay  a  good  price  to  learn 

what  it  is. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  many  letters  have 

come  to  the  Educational  Commission  in 
favor   of   closer   supervision,   but   he   had 

made  up  his  mind  not  to  decide  what  was 
best  until  he  had  heard  from  everybody. 
He  had  heard  unofficially  of  a  county  in  this 
State  in  which  the  directors  had  voted  a 
large  salary  to  the  superintendent  in  order 
that  he  could  employ  an  assistant.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  this  shall  be 
legalized,  and  if  so,  shall  such  an  assistant 
be  appointed  or  elected?  Dr.  Philips  asks 
for  suggestions  along  this  line. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  further  said:  Dr.  Higbee 
claimed  that  the  County  Superintendents 
of  this  State  were  on  a  par  with  the  State 
superintendents  of  many  other  States. 
Acquaintance  with  most  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  and  most 
of  the  State  superintendents  of  the  country 
has  convinced  me  that  the  former  are  quite 
as  able  to  make  questions  for  teachers'  ex- 
aminations as  the  State  superintendents  in 
many  States.  A  few  days  ago  a  letter  from 
Iowa  informed  me  that  they  are  now  hav- 
ing a  tremendous  fight  because  the  State 
took  from  the  county  superintendents  the 
right  to  examine  teachers.  From  the  small 
number  of  letters  on  this  subject  which  the 
Commission  has  received,  it  looks  as  though 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  satisfied 
with  the  county  superintendents*  examina- 
tions. 

Supt.  Green  inferred  that  the  executive 
committee  had  prepared  the  programme  for 
this  meeting  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
mission; therefore,  he  thought  definite  con- 
clusions should  be  reached,  if  possible.  If 
the  granting  of  certificates  is  taken  away 
from  the  county  superintendents,  their  au- 
thority in  their  districts  will  be  limited 
thereby.  The  present  system  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
State  board  would  do  better.  That  closer 
supervision  is  desirable  is  an  accepted  fact; 
but  the  questions  are  whether  these  super- 
visors shall  be  district  officers  or  assistants 
of  the  county  superintendent,  whether  they 
shall  be  appointed  or  elected,  and  how 
many  such  officers  there  shall  be.  Supt. 
Sweeney  says  that  township  supervision  is 
successful  in  Elk  county;  and,  if  so,  why 
not  in  other  counties?  If  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  such  a  plan  impracticable, 
why  would  assistant  superintendents  not  be 
desirable  ?  Could  there  not  be  a  law  passed 
that  in  every  county  of  over  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  the  county  superin- 
tendent should  have  an  assistant  for  every 
one   or   two   hundred    schools?     Appoint- 

I  ments  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
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county  superintendent  and  the  State  De- 
partment. This  would  give  county  super- 
intendent and  assistants  greater  prestige 
in  their  respective  districts. 

Supt,  Rupp  asked  what  objection  could  be 
offered  to  the  plan  of  consolidating  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Supt.  Moore  said  that  he  had  tried  the 
plan  of  holding  scattered  examinations. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  have  certificates 
issued  by  June  i,  but  it  was  observed  that 
most  applicants  wished  to  be  examined 
early.  Therefore,  we  went  before  the  di- 
rectors' convention  and  the  plan  of  holding 
but  one  examination  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed. The  examination  lasts  two  days. 
Certificates  are  issued  about  ten  days  after- 
ward. 

Supt.  Rupp:  One  dissenting  director 
might  upset  the  scheme.  It  ought  to  be 
lefl^ally  sanctioned. 

Supt.  Moore:  When  the  examinations 
are  advertised  an  offer  to  hold  an  additional 
examination  in  any  aistrict  requesting  it  is 
made.  No  requests  have  yet  been  received, 
and  the  uniformity  secured  is  very  de- 
sirable. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  remarked  that  the  14w 
could  be  readily  amended  so  as  to  legalize 
the  plan. 

Supt.  Bevan  inquired  whether  special  ex- 
aminations are  ever  made. 

Supt.  Moore  replied  that  this  was  done  at 
any  time  on  the  request  of  four  members 
of  a  board  who  wished  to  employ  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Supt.  Dell  asked  if  Supt.  Moore  had  any 
oral  work  in  his  examinations. 

Supt.  Moore  replied  that  there  was  no 
oral  work  but  reading. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  after  fifteen 
years'  experience  he  believed  the  best  re- 
sults would  be  attained  by  allowing  two  or 
more  districts  to  conjointly  engage  a  local 
supervisor,  who  should  act  under  the  orders 
of  the  county  superintendent,  to  whom  they 
should  be  responsible. 

Supt.  Moore  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  deputy  superintendents  should  be 
appointed  by  the  county  superintendent. 
The  resolution  was  later  withdrawn,  and 
the  matter  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

Supt.  Evans  asked  if  the  above  resolu- 
tion meant  that  the  State  Department 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Supt.  Taylor  said  that  if  the  directors 
elected  the  assistant,  probably  the  county 
superintendent's  strongest  opponent  would 
get  the  position. 

Supt.  Moore  thought  that  such  a  person 
would  not  accept  the  position  and  so  no 
trouble  would  arise. 


Some  one  remarked  that  many  county 
superintendents  would  be  glad  of  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  at  fifteen  htmdred  dollars 
a  year. 

Supt.  Taylor  said  that  in  his  county 
there  were  only  sixty-six  provisional  certi- 
ficates in  force.  The  normal  graduates  are 
making  good  and  are  being  employed. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  had  looked  up  the  matter  and  found 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  teachers  in 
a  given  county  had  attended  its  normal 
school. 

Supt.  Shelley:  There  is  no  normal  school 
located  in  Bucks  County,  but  only  sixty 
out  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  held  provisional  certificates.  Nor- 
mal graduates  are  encouraged  to  come  to 
Bucks  County  and  normal  schools  are 
recommended  to  teachers. 

Supt.  Stine  said  that  examinations  are 
held  early  in  the  year  in  his  county,  for 
provisional  and  professional  certificates 
first  and  for  permanent  certificates  after- 
ward. This  plan  pleases  the  directors  be- 
cause they  are  thus  enabled  early  in  the 
year  to  see  how  many  schools  they  must 
provide  for  and  so  have  a  chance  to  get 
better  teachers.  By  May  lo  or  15  they 
know  the  number  of  available  teachers  in 
the  county  and  can  look  around  if  neces- 
sary. 

Supt.  Brecht:  For  many  years  the  ex- 
aminations had  been  over  in  Lancaster 
County  in  May.  Many  high  school  gradu- 
ates now  apply  for  schools  and  are  found 
well  qualified.  With  all  the  pressure  in 
favor  of  normal  schools  which  exists  in 
Lancaster  County,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  provisional  certificates,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  decrease  from  year  to  year. 
Teachers'  certificates  should  have  a  State 
standing  so  that  they  would  have  a  prestige 
which  would  secure  a  wage  recognition,  and 
thus  secure  the  best  talent  to  the  profession. 
Any  scheme  which  is  adopted  should  com- 
bine the  prestige  of  State  certification  with 
the  maximum  of  local  control. 

Supt.  Putnam:  In  my  county  three  hun- 
dred out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
were  normal  graduates,  but  in  order  to 
bring  this  about  the  boards  must  pay 
proper  salaries. 

Supt.  Taylor  remarked  that  time  is 
needed  to  bring  about  material  changes. 
At  one  time  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  have  normal  graduates  cm- 
ployed,  so  he  resorted  to  the  plan  of  having 
some  bright  children  of  leading  citizens 
attend  normal  schools.  On  their  gradua- 
tion they  readily  secured  schools,  and  the 
prejudice  against  normal  schools  gradually 
gave  way. 

Supt.    Rapp    could    use    more    normal 
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graduates  if  he  had  them,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  secured. 

Supt.  Seltzer  mentioned  a  town  in  his 
county  where  seventy- four  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, all  but  seven  of  whom  are  normal 
graduates.  The  lowest  salary  paid  here  is 
$55.  In  another  district,  employing  seven- 
teen teachers  the  board  will  elect  only 
teachers  holding  provisional  certificates. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Noss  in  an  eloquent  address 
said  that  the  normal  schools  could  do  what 
Supt.  Rupp  desired,  and  that  within  five 
years.  At  a  meeting  held  recently  it  de- 
veloped that  each  year  5,000  vacancies  must 
be  filled,  whereas  the  normal  schools  gradu- 
ate but  1,000  persons  a  year.  But  there 
should  not  be  5,000  vacancies.  Two  thou- 
sand would  be  nearer  right.  The  excess  is 
caused  by  insufficient  salaries.  The  speaker 
said  that  for  years  he  has  pleaded  for  help- 
ful uniformity  in  schools.  At  present  a 
chaotic  condition  exists.  Uniformity  has 
its  dangers,  but  no  strong  work  in  any  line 
is  possible  without  a  central  authority  and 
unity  of  effort:  "Helpful  uniformity"  is 
what  is  needed.  What  would  an  orchestra, 
a  football  team,  a  department  store,  or  po- 
litical organization  accomplish  without  cen- 
tralized authority?  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  better  conditions.  A  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  suggest  improvements. 
If  the  Legislature  turns  down  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commission,  let  them  do  so,  but 
let  school  men  take  their  places  as  leaders 
in  educational  matters  and  not  allow  lay- 
men to  lead  as  in  the  past.  The  increased 
appropriations  of  years  ago  were  not 
brought  about  by  school  men  but  politicians. 
This  should  not  have  been  the  case.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something. 
Let  us  not  neglect  it ! 

Dr.  Noss  wished  that  his  hearers  had  had 
his  experience.  He  had  talked  about  our 
State  system  in  Germany,  and  had  nearly 
prevaricated  when  questioned  as  to  the 
length  of  our  school  term.  In  Ontario  the 
term  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
days.  In  Nova  Scotia,  two  hundred  days. 
In  England  every  school  is  open  two  hun- 
dred days.  In  France  all  the  schools  have 
the  same  length  of  term,  and  teachers  must 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  of 
Paris.  There  is  no  democracy  where  there 
are  distinctions  such  as  we  have.  .  The 
cities  have  longer  terms  and  better  build- 
ings than  the  rural  districts.  The  inferior 
schools  in  rural  districts  are  one  cause  of 
the  movement  of  the  population  to  the 
cities.  This  is  bad  for  both  rural  com- 
munities and  cities.  There  are  men  beg- 
ging for  bread  in  Pittsburg  to-day.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  these  men  were  out 
on  farms. 

Let  us  stand  for  things,  large  and  pro- 


gressive. We  Pennsylvanians  cannot  cross 
our  State  borders  without  entering  States 
which  have  longer  terms  than  we  do.  What 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  be!  With  her 
mines,  her  farms,  her  mills,  she  ought  to 
lead  the  world.  North  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  hardly  a  State  has  so  short  a 
school  term. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  provisional  cer- 
tificates. Supt.  Schaeffer  said  ten  years 
ago  that  no  teacher  ought  to  teach  more 
than  four  years  under  a  provisional  certi- 
ficate. The  time  of  such  a  certificate 
should  be  limited  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Supt.  Brecht  and  Supt.  Taylor. 

If  an  evil  genius  had  wished  to  poison 
the  very  source  of  our  educational  life,  no 
better  system  than  the  present  could  have 
been  invented.  The  schools  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people  organized  as  a  State, 
not  by  boards  composed  of  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  The  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  thought  criminal  to  surrender  our 
children  to  the  power  of  a  local  board  with 
unlimited  control  over  school  matters.  The 
school  boards  did  not  create  the  system,  but 
the  State  did  it  in  1834.  The  improvements 
in  the  system  have  all  come  from  the  State. 
The  State  can  no  more  disclaim  the  re- 
sponsibility for  properly  controlling  the 
system  than  it  can  repudiate  its  debts. 
Uniformity  and  State  control  may  have  de- 
fects. Still  let  us  go  ahead,  braving  the 
dangers.  No  one  in  this  body  knows  of  a 
strong  system  anjrwhere  which  is  based  on 
a  maximum  of  local  authority. 

Supt.  Sweeney  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
enough  in  the  way  of  uniformity  if  the 
questions  were  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  papers  graded  as  to  time,  and 
salaries  graded  as  to  certificates? 

Dr.  Noss  replied  that  he  thought  it  would. 
Directors  are  only  agents  of  the  State  who 
operate  local  affairs.  Supt.  Brecht's  plan 
is  better  than  the  New  York  system. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY   EVENING. 


The  evening  session  of  the  Department 
convened  at  7:30  o'clock,  at  which  time 
entertainment  had  been  provided  in  music 
bv  the  boys'  glee  club  of  the  High  School. 
This  organization,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  E.  G.  Rose,  deserves  credit  for  un- 
usually good  work,  which  was  greeted  with 
hearty  applause. 

Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny 
County,  remarked  that  the  county  superin- 
tendents are  the  backbone  of  our  system, 
and  that  the  Commission  ought  to  recom- 
mend that  county  superintendents  be  elect- 
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ed  for  six  years,  and  receive  not  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  then 
addressed  the  convention  on 

SOME  DESIRABLE  FEATURES  OF  A   NEW 
SCHOOL   CODE. 

The  leaders  in  the  educational  thought  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  long  believed  that 
the  swaddling  clothes  made  for  the  infant 
school  system  fifty  years  ago  are  not  only 
out  of  style,  but  entirely  too  small  for  the 
sturdy  youngster  now  wearing  boots;  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  they  should  be 
exchanged  for  up-to-date  garments  that 
will  not  hamper  the  growth  or  the  useful- 
ness of  the  sturdy  lad  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing young  manhood. 

To  this  end  the  Governor,  by  authority 
of  the  Legislature,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  revise  and  codify  the  school  laws 
of  the  State  and  suggest  any  additional 
legislation  needed.  This  commission  will 
report  in  1909,  and  in  the  meantime,  in 
answer  to  its  call  for  suggestions,  it  be- 
hooves us  as  school  men  to  forget  occa- 
sionally the  local  problems  that  confront 
us,  to  think  if  possible  in  educational  terms 
of  a  great  commonwealth,  and  to  project 
our  thought  as  far  as  we  can  into  the 
future,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  Keystone  State  will 
be  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

The  state  is  the  people  organized;  the 
government  is  the  machinery  through  which 
the  people  exercise  control.  We  live  in 
four  states.  The  first  is  the  national  state, 
and  this  year  the  people  organized  as  this 
state  will  select  a  president.  The  second 
state  is  the  commonwealth,  which  selected 
some  of  the  officers  of  its  government  last 
year.  Then  there  is  the  county  state,  and 
also  the  local  state ;  that  is,  the  township  or 
the  town  where  we  reside. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  present 
school  law  of  the  Commonwealth  gives  to 
the  local  state,  that  is  the  town  or  town- 
ships, almost  supreme  power.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  source  of  much  good,  but  in 
districts  without  good  educational  senti- 
ment, it  is  also  the  basis  of  much  evil. 

Examine  the  rickety  old  shacks  in  some 
districts  called  school  buildings;  observe 
the  unsanitary  conditions;  notice  that  the 
schools  are  open  only  seven  months  in  the 
year ;  that  the  salary  is  only  $40  per  month ; 
and  that  the  State  appropriation  is  used  to 
reduce  the  tax  rate  to  two  mills,  and  you 
will  conclude  that  this  principle  may  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  children. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  present  law 
the  local  state  has  too  much  power  and  the 
Commonwealth  too  little.  And  the  tend- 
ency   of    school    legislation    for    the    last 


twenty  years  has  been  to  counteract  this 
evil  by  giving  to  the  Commonwealth  the 
power  to  compel  local  districts  to  do  thus 
and  so.  The  length  of  term,  the  salary  act, 
the  compulsory  school  law,  and  a  host  of 
other  acts  that  could  be  mentioned — all 
indicate  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is 
to  curtail  local  power  and  centralize  educa- 
tional control  more  and  more  in  the  state 
we  call  the  Commonwealth. 

Popular  education  is  the  deliberate  effort 
of  the  State  to  make  a  better  citizen,  and 
our  new  school  code  should  not  permit  local 
districts  to  thwart  that  great  purpose  sim- 
ply because  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
any  kind  of  a  school.  In  short,  the  district 
must  be  given  certain  powers,  but  complete 
educational  control  should  be  centralized  in 
the  Commonwealth  that  the  powers  granted 
to  local  districts  shall  aid  rather  than  retard 
the  civic  progress  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  nation.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  principle  to  be  embodied  in  the 
new  code. 

I.  Revenues, — The  first  subject  I  wish  to 
consider  is  the  revenues  of  the  State,  which 
in  1905  amounted  to  $24,269,119.72.  Our 
purpose  is  simply  to  point  out  the  main 
sources  of  this  vast  sum  and  the  law 
through  which  each  source  makes  its  con- 
tribution. The  justice  or  the  injustice  of 
any  one  of  these  laws  is  a  question  for  your 
judgment  and  that  of  the  commission. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  main 
sources  of  this  revenue  and  the  amount 
received  from  each  in  1905:  Banks,  State 
and  National,  $864,659.89;  trust  companies, 
$1,140,233.39;  interest  in  State  deposits, 
$274,156.6!^;  foreign  insurance  companies, 
$1,187,424.68;  corporations  and  associa- 
tions, not  financial,  such  as  steam  and 
passenger  railroads,  coal  and  coke  com- 
panies and  other  similar  companies,  $11,- 
685,064.59;  tax  on  personal  property  col- 
lected through  counties,  $3,446,906.04;  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax,  $1,677,185.48;  mer- 
cantile tax,  $940,567.86,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  liquor  (including  brewers',  bottlers' 
and  distillers')  licenses,  $1,702,305.83. 

The  most  important  spout  that  empties 
into  the  State  treasury  is  the  one  that  leads 
from  the  group  of  corporations  that  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions. This  group  includes  six  prominent 
kinds  of  corporations  that  contribute  annu- 
ally about  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  State.  These  corporations  are  .11 
taxed  under  the  same  general  princii'.. 
which  requires  them  to  pay  five  mili.-  ■  • 
their  capital  stock,  four  mills  on  any  loai.' . 
and  eight  mills  on  their  gross  receipts. 

(a)  The  amount  received  from  each  of 
these  six  classes  in  1905  was  as  follows: 
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Gas  companies,  natural  and  artificial, 
$427,853.37;  electric  light,  heat  and  power 
companies,  $200,i09.<^;  steam  railroad 
companies,  $5,202,437.18;  street  railroad 
companies,  $1,767,827.18;  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  $321,937.31,  and  water 
companies,  $261,571.88. 

These  public  service  corporations  have 
rights  that  ought  to  be  respected,  and 
duties  that  ought  to  be  performed.  So  also 
have  the  people.  And  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  right  of  each  will  be  fully 
respected  and  the  duties  of  each  fully  per- 
formed until  Pennsylvania  has  a  Public 
Service  Commission  legally  empowered  to 
prohibit  the  watering  of  stock  by  such  cor- 
porations, and  to  restrain  them  from  fixing 
rates  for  service  that  will  extort  from  the 
people  more  than  a  fair  profit,  say  fifteen 
per  cent,  annually,  on  their  actual  invest- 
ment. 

But  has  the  State  power  to  exercise  such 
control  ?  It  seems  to  have  the  right  to  say 
to  one  corporation :  "  You  must  not  charge 
more  than  six  per  cent,  for  money,  even  if 
the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay  twenty." 
Why,  then,  has  it  not  the  right  to  say  to 
another:  "You  must  not  extort  from  the 
people  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cash  investment,  even  if  the  people 
are  willing  to  pay  forty  ?  " 

(6)  Manufacturing  companies  (exclu- 
sively such)  are  exempt  from  State  tax, 
but  pay  5  mills  tax  on  their  capital  stock 
otherwise  invested;  and  4  mills  on  loans. 
In  1905  these  companies  paid  $902,438.99. 
The  holder  of  stock  in  a  manufacturing 
company  chartered  outside  the  State  pays 
4  mills  on  his  stock.  But  stock  in  a  com- 
pany organized  under  the  laws  of 'Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing, whether  held  by  an  individual  or 
a  corporation,  is  exempt  from  State  tax. 
Thus  while  the  State  derives  a  revenue 
from  stock  held  in  foreign  manufactories, 
it  receives  nothing  from  stock  held  in 
purely  manufacturing  companies,  organized 
under  its  own  laws. 

Corporations  organized  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  are  exempt  from  State  tax  on 
their  capital  stock  so  used  mainly  for  two 
reasons:  (i)  Because  they  furnish  employ- 
ment to  labor.  (2)  Because  they  help  to 
develop  the  business  and  the  industrial  life 
of  the  State.  These  reasons  are  potent 
and  should  have  great  consideration.  But 
a  very  large  part  of  the  capital  employed 
in  the  manufactories  chartered  in  our  State 
is  owned  by  Wall  Street  and  by  stock- 
holders living  elsewhere  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. Their  mills  are  located  as  they  are, 
not  to  give  employment  to  labor,  or  build 
up   the   industrial   life   of   our   State,   but 


simply  because  they  can  earn  larger  divi- 
dends than  they  could  elsewhere.  These 
plants  are  a  benefit  to  us  only  because  our 
locations  and  raw  material  are  a  benefit  to 
their  owners,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
enjoying  liberal  legislation  and  earning 
good  dividends.  And,  it  scarcely  seems 
fair  that  the  State  should  derive  no  revenue 
from  the  stock  of  manufacturing  companies 
organized  under  our  own  laws,  when  it 
taxes  the  stock  of  foreign  companies  held 
in  this  State  to  the  extent  of  4  mills. 

(c)  Every  individual  pays  4  mills  State 
tax  on  all  money  out  at  interest. 

(d)  Banks  pay  4  mills  State  tax  on  the 
book  value  of  their  capital  stock,  or  10 
mills  on  the  par  value  of  their  capital  stock. 
This  option  allows  strong  banks  with  a 
small  capital  stock  and  large  amounts  in 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  to  evade 
State  tax  on  money  actually  owned  and 
loaned.  For  example,  here  is  a  bank  with 
$100,000  capital  stock  and  $750,000,  includ- 
ing stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits. 
By  the  first  option  its  State  tax  is  $3,000; 
by  the  second  $1,000.  And  yet  if  this  sur- 
plus were  divided  among  the  stockholders 
who  own  it  and  put  out  at  interest  by  them, 
it  would  at  once  become  subject  to  4  mills 
State  tax. 

{e)  Trust  companies  have  enlarged  pow- 
ers when  compared  to  banks  and  pay  5 
mills  on  the  book  value  of  their  stock, 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  cap- 
ital stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  by 
the  number  of  shares.  The  option  allowed 
to  banks  is  not  extended  to  trust  companies. 
Trust  companies  and  banks  are  among  our 
most  important  and  necessary  institutions. 
They  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  exces- 
sive taxation,  and  we  do  not  think  they  are 
so  burdened;  their  growth  during  the  past 
ten  years,  their  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  has  been  most  liberal  to  them  in  its 
le^slation. 

(/)  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
merchants  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
pay  in  mercantile  tax  annually  almost  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
fine  our  neighbors,  who  as  merchants  sup- 
ply our  needs  and  in  a  small  way  give 
employment  to  labor,  when  we  are  so  kind 
to  other  classes  of  taxpayers. 

{g)  In  retail  liquor  licenses  part  of  the 
fee  goes  to  the  municipality,  part  to  the 
county  and  part  to  the  State  and  all  of 
wholesale  licenses  to  the  State.  The  reve- 
nue to  the  State  from  this  source  in  1905 
was  $1,702,305.83.  This  seems  like  a  large 
sum,  but  it  is  rather  a  small  return  for  the 
privileges  granted,  for  the  capital  invested, 
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and  for  the  vast  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted. 

(A)  Foreign  insurance  companies,  for 
the  privilege  of  operating  in  this  State, 
pay  2  per  cent,  on  their  gross  premiums. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  in  1905  was 
$1,187,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
sources  from  which  our  State  revenue  is 
mainly  derived  are  our  most  thrifty  and 
prosperous  business  institutions.  They  are 
largely  the  money  makers  of  our  corporate 
interests,  and  an  equitable  law  by  which  the 
school  revenues  from  these  sources  could 
be  greatly  increased  when  necessary  would 
work  neither  hardship  nor  injustice  upon 
them. 

At  present  our  State  is  most  liberal  in  its 
appropriations  for  educational  purposes. 
This  year  it  will  give  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount  spent  upon  our  school 
system.  Last  year  the  State  raised  oy 
local  taxation  about  $25,000,000  for  our 
schools.  It  should  continue  to  raise  this 
amount  But  the  time  will  come  when  the 
appropriation  should  be  one-half  this  sum; 
then  three- fourths  of  it;  and  before  fifty 
years  have  passed  the  State  may  be  able  to 
give  the  districts  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
raised  by  local  taxation,  amounting  in 
the  total  to  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000. 

It  is  unwise  to  have  a  State  treasury 
carrying  constantly  a  large  surplus,  but  it 
is  most  wise  to  have  revenue  laws  that  are 
just,  fair  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  To  this  end  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  State  should  be  re-written  with 
a  threefold  purpose:  (i)  That  they  shall 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  for 
the  needs  of  the  State.  (2)  That  they 
shall  be  fair,  honest  and  equitable  to  all 
classes  of  taxpayers.  (3)  That  the  appro- 
priation for  education  in  every  district  shall 
in  some  way  be  proportioned  to  the  sum 
raised  by  local  taxation,  so  that  no  district 
shall  be  able  to  use  said  appropriation  to 
reduce  its  local  tax  beyond  a  reasonable 
limit. 

2.  Local  Taxation, — It  is  difficult  to  get 
a  true  and  equitable  estimate  of  the  value 
of  real  estate  for  local  taxation  by  the  plan 
of  assessment  now  in  use.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  reference  to  steel  and  iron 
mills,  furnaces,  foundries,  factories,  shops, 
glass  plants,  coke  plants,  manufacturing 
plants,  large  business  blocks,  and  sky- 
scrapers; the  value  of  such  properties  can 
only  be  estimated  by  an  expert. 

Then,  there  is  danger  under  our  present 
plan  of  assessment  that  large  property 
owners  and  corporate  interest  may  try  to 
elect,    own,    or    intimidate    assessors    and 


thereby  evade  the  payment  of  an  equitable 
part  of  the  local  tax. 

(a)  To  avoid  this,  each  property  holder 
should  swear  to  the  value  of  his  real  estate, 
as  he  now  swears  to  the  money  he  has  in- 
vested in  mortgages,  stocks,  etc  The  di- 
rectors of  all  corporate  interests  should  be 
required  to  itemize  the  different  machines, 
engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.,  found  in  jtheir 
mills,  foundries,  furnaces,  factories,  shops, 
plants,  etc. ;  and  swear  to  the  value  of  each 
item.  A  certain  per  cent,  of  the  value  thus 
ascertained,  would  make  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  taxation  and  for  the  collection  of 
county  tax  from  many  townships  and  towns 
than  the  value  of  property  as  now  assessed. 
The  small  property  holder  often  asserts 
that,  while  he  pays  tax  on  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  his 
property,  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
same  neighborhood  are  assessed  at  not  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
their  value.  Such  assertions  may,  or  may 
not  be  fact,  and  the  oath  of  the  owner  of 
property,  corporate  or  otherwise,  would 
give  a  better  basis  of  the  fact  than  the  plan 
now  used. 

(b)  The  rule  by  which  urban  and  sub- 
urban land,  laid  off  in  lots,  is  assessed  as 
"farm  land"  should  be  abolished.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  cities  and  towns, 
laid  off  in  lots,  often  surrounded  by  paved 
streets  with  sewers  and  other  public  im- 
provements, that  are  assessed  as  "farm 
land  "  at  from  $400  to  $900  per  acre,  when 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  $5,060  per  acre. 

(c)  The  local  real  estate  of  gas  com- 
panies, natural  and  artificial,  electric  light, 
heat  and  power  companies,  street  railway 
companies,  telephone,  telegraph  and  water 
companies  is  now  exempt  from  local  taxa- 
tion by  judicial  decisions.  Two  reasons 
are  ordinarily  assigned  for  exempting  such 
real  estate  from  local  taxation:  (i)  Be- 
cause the  property  is  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  a  business  of  semi-puhlic  character 
for  which  the  corporation  pays  a  State  tax 
on  its  income  therefrom.  (2)  Because 
such  real  estate  was  purchased  with  part 
of  this  capital  stock  or  with  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  business  and  therefore  to  tax 
it  would  be  requiring  these  corporations  to 
pay  tax  twice  on  such  properties.  But 
trust  companies  pay  a  state  tax  on  their 
capital  stock  and  a  local  tax  on  their  build- 
ings in  which  they  transact  their  business, 
even  when  such  real  estate  is  purchased 
by  undivided  profits  upon  which  a  State 
tax  is  paid.  Here  are  two  parallel  cases, 
and  yet  the  trust  company  is  taxed  twice, 
and  the  above-named  corporations  once. 
To  equalize  matters  this  local  tax  should 
be  abandoned  in  one  instance  or  required 
in  the  other. 
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(d)  The  local  real  estate  of  steam  rail- 
way companies  used  for  railway  purposes 
is  exempt  from  local  taxation,  except  in 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  Within  a  year 
a  railroad  company  bought  $500,000  worth 
of  property  in  a  certain  town.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  that  property  is  ex- 
empt from  local  taxation  simply  because  it 
is  not  located  in  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg? 
The  real  estate  of  all  corporations  should 
be  taxed  under  some  equitable  law  that  will 
not  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  system  of  local 
taxation  is  crude,  inequitable,  and  unbusi- 
ness-like.  It  calls  loudly  for  a  revision 
that  will  insert  into  it  the  principle  of 
equality  to  all  property  holders:  that  will 
distribute  equitably  over  many  townships 
and  municipalities  the  county  tax ;  that  will 
require  corporate  interests  to  pav  their 
legitimate  share  of  local  tax;  and  that  will 
remove  the  favors  now  enjoyed  by  real 
estate  speculators  by  which  their  town  or 
city  lots  now  assessed  as  "  farm  land,"  bear 
practically  only  a  small  part  of  their  legiti- 
mate share  of  the  public  burden. 

3.  Normal  Schools. — Normal  schools 
should  become  the  property  of  the  State 
by  actual  appraisement  and  purchase  of 
their  capital  stock.  They  should  be  trans- 
formed gradually,  say  by  1915,  into  strictly 
State  Normal  Training  Schools,  with  a 
two-years'  course  of  actual  professional 
work.  This  change  may  be  brought  about 
by  prohibiting  them  after  said  date  from 
doing  academic  work,  and  by  requiring  all 
students  for  admission  to  come  from  a  high 
school  where  they  have  completed  an  ap- 
proved Normal  Preparatory  Course  of  at 
least  three  years,  or  with  its  equivalent  ob- 
tained in  some  private  school  or  college. 

To  secure  a  nnal  diploma  each  graduate 
should  be  required  to  teach  five  years  in 
the  schools.  Since  the  capacity  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  is  now  almost  10,000  students, 
this  would  give  to  the  State  annually  about 
5,000  trained  teachers,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  large  body  of  professional  teachers. 

Such  a  chanee  would  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  normal  graduate;  it 
would  double,  or  perhaps  quadruple  the 
output  of  trained  teachers  from  the  normal 
school  with  little  additional  cost;  it  would 
give  to  the  rural  communities  and  smaller 
towns  whence  come  so  many  of  our  teach- 
ers, a  most  substantial  high  school  system; 
it  would  do  more  to  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession than  any  change  made  in  the  school 
svstem  in  fifty  years. 

4.  Rural  Schools. — A  good  system  of 
rural  schools  for  the  Commonwealth  is  the 
most  important  matter  the  Commission  has 
to  consider;  and,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
could  be  secured  by  the  following  plan: 


(a)  Supervision. — The  rural  school 
should  have  a  supervisor  trained  in  some 
Teachers'  College  or  some  similar  institu- 
tion for  the  special  work  of  supervision. 
In  order  to  get  supervision  that  really 
supervises,  such  training  is  necessary.  His 
salary  possibly  should  be  paid  in  part  out 
of  the  State  appropriation  as  county  super- 
intendents are  now  paid.  This  would  re- 
quire possibly  $175,000.  His  district  of 
supervision  should  include  from  40  to  60 
schools.  The  judges  of  the  court  in  con- 
junction with  the  county  superintendent 
should  divide  the  counties  into  supervisory 
districts  for  this  purpose.  Such  districts 
might  be  strictly  rural,  or  each  might  in- 
clude some  central  town.  The  boundary 
lines  of  these  districts  should  be  subject  to 
revision  every  nine  years,  and  the  directors 
therein  should  be  empowered  to  elect  a 
supervisor  for  an  optional  period  of  from 
one  to  three  years. 

(b)  High  Schools. — Each  supervisory 
district  with  from  40  to  60  teachers  should 
contain  one  high  school,  that  would  main- 
tain at  least  two  distinct  courses: 

(i)  A  teachers'  preparatory  course  with 
three  years'  work  intended  to  prepare  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools.  This 
course  should  include,  for  all  who  are  to 
teach,  brief  suggestions  and  outlines  show- 
ing how  to  organize  a  rural  school  and  how 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
number  in  the  primary  grades.  Since  this 
course  would  include  American  literature, 
American  history,  American  civics,  Amer- 
ican geography  as  well  as  physiology  and 
arithmetic,  it  should  be  the  course  pursued 
by  all  pupils  who  make  the  high  school  a 
finishing  school,  and  a  preparation  for 
citizenship. 

(2)  The  high  school  should  maintain 
also  a  college  preparatory  course,  for  all 
who  want  it.  If  the  high  school  is  rural, 
it  should  give  a  course  including  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
where  thefe  is  a  demand  for  it,  high  schools 
should  maintain  a  business  course. 

All  high  school  teachers  should  be  grad- 
uates of  reputable  colleges,  or  normal 
schools,  and  after  191 5,  no  teacher  should 
be  employed  in  any  high  school,  who  has 
not,  in  addition  to  his  college  work,  taken 
a  course  in  some  reguarly  organized  school 
of  pedagogy  or  completed  a  course  in  peda- 
gogy suggested  by  the  State. 

(c)  Local  Institutes. — The  supervisor 
should  be  required  to  hold  at  least  three 
local  institutes  annually  in  different  parts 
of  his  district  for  the  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ers and  patrons  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  held,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  fostering  public  educational 
opinion. 
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(d)  Teachers. — ^The  rural  school  should 
have  a  trained  teacher,  who  should  be 
elected,  if  possible,  for  a  oeriod  of  three 
years,  in  order  to  fix  responsibility  of  the 
work  in  the  rural  school  on  some  individual. 

The  worst  evil  incident  to  rural  school 
work  to-day  is  the  annual  rotation  of  teach- 
ers which  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  work  on  anybody. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  work  out  a 
plan  by  which  the  rural  teacher  may  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  for  he 
will  always  be  looking  toward  the  longer 
terms  and  the  better  salaries  in  the  city. 
A  minimum  term  of  8  or  9  months,  and  a 
higher  salary  would  contribute  greatly  in 
this  end.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
a  good  teacher  will  always  command  a  bet- 
ter salary  than  a  poor  one,  and  such  a 
condition  should  and  always  will  prevail. 
But  the  difference  in  salary  between  a  good 
teacher  in  a  town  school  and  a  similar 
teacher  in  a  rural  school,  should  be,  if 
possible,  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  two  places.  Uniform  sal- 
aries in  the  State  plus  the  living  expenses 
in  the  district  where  the  teacher  must  re- 
side would  help  solve  the  problem,  but  this 
seems  impossible. 

(e)  Certificates. — ^There  should  be  but 
two  kind3  of  certificates  granted  to  teach- 
ers :  ( I )  A  Normal  Training  School  certifi- 
cate issued  to  graduates  of  said  school. 
(2)  A  non-renewable  provisional  certificate 
good  for  three  years  issued  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent  to  all 
who  have  completed  in  a  high  school  the 
three  years'  normal  preparatory  course  sug- 
gested above.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  should  be  given  power 
to  discontinue  by  counties  the  issuance  of 
this  second  kind  of  certificate  at  any  time 
when  in  his  judgment  the  supply  of  Normal 
Training  School  graduates  is  sufficient  to 
fill  the  schools  of  said  county. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be 
given  a  list  of  colleges  whose  diplomas  are 
exchangeable  for  a  non-renewable  three- 
year  provisional  certificate  and  be  author- 
ized to  issue  such  certificate  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  said  diploma ;  but  no  provisional 
certificate  should  licence  any  holder  of  the 
same  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  supervisor 
or  principal.  A  special  course  in  pedagogy 
should  be  outlined  by  the  State  for  college 
graduates,  to  be  given  under  the  direction, 
and  by  the  Normal  Schools,  and  after  com- 
pleting such  course,  and  teaching  success- 
fully for  three  years,  the  applicant  should 
receive  a  regular  normal  diploma. 

A  registration  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  all  certificates  not  issued 
by  him  should  be  required  before  the  teach- 


er holding  the  same  is  permitted  to  teach 
in  the  county  under  his  supervision. 

5.  Course  of  Study.— The  State  should 
prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  public 
school  and  all  the  courses  required  for  high 
schools  with  liberal  provision  for  electives. 
This  is  one  of  the  vital  needs;  it  would 
sound  the  death  knell  of  fake  courses.  The 
course  for  the  public  school  should  divide 
the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  into  either 
eight  or  nine  years. 

(a)  If  the  course  is  eight  years  it  should 
designate  definitely  what  topics  in  each 
branch  are  to  be  eliminated,  and  when  these 
topics,  if  presented  at  all,  are  to  be  taught 
in  the  high  school. 

(^)  If  the  course  is  nine  years,  it  should 
include  a  plan  of  alternation  by  which  all 
who  can,  may  reach  the  high  school  in 
eight  years  without  omitting  the  study  of 
any  important  topics  in  the  course. 

The  subject-matter  in  the  course  is  of 
such  extent  at  present  that  only  the  very 
brilliant  child  in  the  very  best  school  can 
complete  it  in  eight  years,  and  get  from  it 
the  contribution  toward  citizenship  it  is  in- 
tended to  make.  When  a  team  is  over- 
loaded it  is  useless  to  urge  and  cruel  to 
whip.  The  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  lighten 
the  load,  or  add  another  horse  to  the  team. 
The  course  is  so  overloaded  that  it  is  a 
question  of  elimination  of  certain  topics, 
or  the  extension  of  the  time  to  nine  years. 
We  have  been  trying  in  certain  localities 
to  eliminate  topics  for  years,  but  have  not 
been  very  successful.  One  teacher  elimi- 
nates cube  root  and  compound  proportion; 
another  teaches  these  topics.  Such  elimi- 
nation is  hap-hazard  and  of  doubtful  legal- 
ity; the  state  authorizes  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic;  these  topics  are  part  of  the 
subject  and  no  authority  save  that  of  the 
state  has  power  to  elinlinate  them.  At 
present  we  are  lashing  the  faithful,  but 
over-loaded  team.  The  sane  thing  for  the 
State  to  do  is  to  decide  the  matter  by 
making  either  an  eight-  or  a  nine-year 
course.  •  Let  it  give  unity  and  legality  to 
elimination  or  extend  the  term  of  the  course 
to  nine  years.  We  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  horses  nine  years  old  cannot 
be  raised  in  eight  years,  and  yet  we  are 
trying  in  many  places  to  produce  nine 
years'  educational  growth  in  eight  years. 
Either  elimination  of  certain  topics,  or  a 
nine  years'  course  would  help  to  turn  edu- 
cational cram  into  educational  growth;  to 
give  the  pupils  a  mastery  of  a  few  things 
rather  than  a  smattering  of  many  things; 
to  dispel  the  discouragement  that  drives 
many  out  of  school  because  they  realize 
that  they  cannot  carry  the  load  that  the 
eight  years'  course  puts  upon  them ;  to  give 
to  the  pupil  the  joy  that  comes  from  dis- 
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covery,  and  the  moral  strength  that  comes 
from  mastery;  and  to  assimilate  some  of 
the  vital  facts  that  form  the  basis  of 
American  Citizenship. 

(c)  By  alternation,  we  mean  a  course  of 
study  with  the  subject-matter  so  arranged  in 
nine  years  that  the  brilliant  pupil  could 
reach  the  high  school  in  eight  years  without 
omitting  the  study  of  any  important  topics. 
For  instance,  if  the  fifth  year's  work  in 
arithmetic  included  an  easy  treatment  of 
Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Denominate  num- 
bers, and  the  sixth  year  a  more  extended 
treatment  of  the  same  topics  with  new 
subject-matter,  all  strong  pupils  in  arith- 
metic could  omit  either  the  fifth  or  the 
sixth  year  without  omitting  the  study  of 
any  topics.  The  subject-matter  of  all  stu- 
dents could  be  arranged  for  nine  years  in 
like  manner. 

(d)  This  course  of  study  should  be 
printed  with  suggestions  for  putting  it  into 
operation,  in  every  monthly  report  book 
sent  out  by  the  State.  And  every  eleventh 
page  of  said  report  book,  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  final  term  report  in  which  the 
teacher  would  summarize  the  work  of  the 
year  by  classes  for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

There  are  other  changes  that  should  be 
made,  but  time  will  not  permit  their  dis- 
cussion here.  As  we  respect  the  past  for 
what  it  was,  what  it  did,  and  what  it  in- 
spired, so  we  respect  our  school  laws  for 
what  the  State  was  able  to  accomplish 
educationally  through  them.  But  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  new  and  better  code;  it  is 
high  time  in  the  thought  of  Holmes  for  our 
State  school  system  to  "  leave  its  out- 
grown shell  "  by  "  Time's  unresting  sea  " 
and  to  move  into  a  larger  and  better 
temple. 

To  this  commission  is  entrusted  the 
power  of  drawing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  this  new  code;  but  to  the  State, 
that  is,  the  people  organized,  is  reserved  the 
right  to  accept  it.  If  the  plans  for  the 
code  are  too  elaborate  the  people  may  re- 
ject them;  if  they  are  inadequate  the  people 
may  amend  them.  Our  whole  duty  now  is 
to  aid  this  Commission  in  suggesting  a 
strong,  sane,  practical  code,  with  power 
centralized;  a  code  that  will  offer  ample 
opportunity  for  the  growth  of  our  school 
system  along  all  essential  intellectual,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  lines  during  the  next 
fifty  years,  and  that  will  not  need  patch- 
ing by  every  legislature  that  meets.  The 
past  is  gone;  the  present  is  but  a  moment; 
and  our  whole  purpose  should  be  to  discern 
the  educational  needs  of  the  future  and  to 
suggest  a  sensible  school  code  through 
which  they  may  be  supplied. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

was  the  subject  of  the  following  address 
by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean  and  Director 
Agricultural  and  Experimental  Station, 
State  College: 

In  order  that  I  may  reach  the  conclusion 
of  this  paper  in  the  fifteen  minutes  allotted 
to  me,  I  shall  state  it  in  the  first  sentence, 
namely,  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for 
the  intellectual  development  of  boys  and 
girls  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  the 
age  of  citizenship,  and  any  educational  sys- 
tem that  does  not  recognize  such  respon- 
sibility is  defective.  The  first  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  educational 
training  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  the  subject 
or  subjects  taught.  The  most  important 
consideration  is  a  public  school  system  by 
which  every  boy  and  every  girl  shall  re- 
ceive continuous  educational  development 
until  they  become  citizens.  This  educa- 
tional policy  should  recognize  that  many 
boys  and  some  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  must  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  part  or  in  whole.  Our  educational 
policy  should  be  so  adjusted  that  these 
youth  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  know  the  value  of  a  dollar  may 
earn  that  dollar  and  be  trained  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  best  possible  return  for 
the  dollar  earned. 

The  public  school  system  should  recog- 
nize the  home  as  a  unit  and  that  the  home 
life  in  all  its  aspects  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  human  development.  It  must, 
therefore,  consider  at  what  age  a  boy  or  a 
girl  may  safely  break  home  ties.  If,  as  I 
believe,  every  boy  and  girl  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  should  sleep  at 
home,  not  merely  from  motives  of  economy 
but  because  the  boys  and  girls  need  their 
parents,  and,  what  is  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant, the  parents  need  their  children, 
then  our  secondary  schools  should  be 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  State  can  attend  one 
and  sleep  at  home.  The  State  has  the  same 
responsibility  for  the  boy  and  girl  living  in 
a  home  on  the  most  remote  back  roaa  as 
it  has  for  the  boy  or  girl  living  in  a  densely 
populated  city. 

While  the  most  important  consideration 
is  not  the  subject  or  subjects  taught  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  industrial 
development- of  the  State  and  Nation  that 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  boys  be  trained  to  make  the  most  out 
of  the  occupations  which  they  are  to  fol- 
low. All  history  of  education  shows  that 
vocational  training  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  successful  pursuit  of  an 
occupation.  Our  most  influential  citizens 
are  those  who  have  been  trained  for  the 
pursuit  which  they  are  to  follow,  as,   {^^ 
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example,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers  and 
teachers.  Careful  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  educational  system  will 
show  that  the  farther  we  have  departed 
from  that  training  of  boys  and  girls  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
which  fits  them  to  follow  successfully  some 
occupation  the  least  effective  it  has  been. 
It  was  Ruskin,  I  believe,  who  has  said,  that 
art  for  art's  sake  is  mud. 

Our  high  schools  at  present,  for  the  most 
part,  prepare  boys  for  college  and  girls 
tw  teach  school.  For  these  purooses  they 
are  fairly  effective  instruments.  If  all 
boys,  or  even  most  of  them,  were  sroing  to 
college  where  they  would  subsequently  get 
a  vocational  training,  and  if  all  girls  or 
even  most  of  them  were  goings  to  make 
teaching  their  life-work  then  the  present 
high  school  curriculum  would  not  be  open 
to  serious  criticism.  No  educational  system 
should  overlook  the  fact  that  many  boys 
and  girls  go  to  college  and  will  continue 
to  go  in  increasing  numbers,  and  many 
girls  and  some  boys  will  teach  school.  No 
less,  but  more,  if  possible,  should  be  done 
for  this  class  of  future  citizens  which  in 
influence  and  power  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  nation.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  when  we  must  recognize  that  if 
this  nation  is  to  hold  its  place  among  the 
civilized  and  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  that  our  educational  system  must  be 
more  comprehensive  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
neither  go  to  college  or  teach  school  and  are 
unnecessarily  ineffective — permit  me  to  re- 
peat— unnecessarily  ineffective  in  the  oc- 
cupations which  they  follow  from  the  lack 
of  proper  training.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem has  always  recognized  the  importance 
of  vocational  training  but  only  for  certain 
occupations.  We  can  best  understand  why 
this  is  so  by  considering  briefly  a  few  steps 
in  our  educational  system.  Birdseye,  in  his 
recent  book  on  "  Industrial  Training  in 
Colleges"  states  that  the  first  college  in 
America,  and  all  the  early  colleges  subse- 
quently established  were  created  without 
any  idea  of  culture  but  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  training  of  ministers.  In 
other  words,  for  the  training  of  men  for  a 
vocation  considered  the  most  important  in 
the  colony.  Harvard  College  was,  he  says, 
of  clergymen,  for  clergymen,  and  by  clergy- 
men. Many  of  the  early  clergymen  prac- 
ticed medicine.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  given  some  medical 
education  and  that  later  when  the  various 
communities  of  the  colonies  were  able  to 
support  both  a  clergyman  and  a  physician 
that  these  colleges  should  train  both.  The 
Boston  minister  who  is  just  now  attracting 
such  widespread  attention  on  account  of 


his  medical  advice  is  not  historically  un- 
usual. Both  because  of  the  education 
which  they  received  and  because  of  their 
calling,  these  exceptionally  educated  men 
occupied  a  class  quite  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  colony.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  our  forefathers 
came  here  for  religious  and  political  liberty 
and  while  in  1776  it  was  declared  by  states- 
men or,  as  we  would  call  them  while  they 
are  in  the  flesh,  politicians,  "  all  people  were 
created  equal,  etc.,"  that  the  customs  of 
the  early  colleges  were  influenced  by,  in- 
deed were  patterned  after,  the  most  aristo- 
cratic traditions  of  the  most  conservative 
universities  of  England.  The  fagging  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  freshman  was  compelled 
by  the  college  authorities  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  every  upper  classman  and 
to  attend  to  their  individual  wants  in  the 
most  servile  manner,  was  introduced  from 
English  universities.  Instead  of  posting 
the  list  of  students  alphabetically  as  is  the 
custom  everywhere  to-day  the  students  were 
listed  in  accordance  with  the  supposed 
social  standing  of  their  parents  at  the  time 
the  students  entered  college.  Next  to  ex- 
pulsion from  collegre  the  most  serious  form 
of  punishment  was  to  degrade  a  man  by 
lowering  his  position  on  the  printed  list 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  educational 
system  was  essentially  aristocratic  and  for 
the  few  favored  ones  instead  of  being 
democratic  and  for  the  masses. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  in 
these  early  colleges  students  entered  as 
early  as  fourteen  years  and  were  expected 
to  enter  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life  at 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  educational  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic importance  that  the  age  of  the  un- 
employed has  been  materially  raised  even 
during  the  past  generation. 

The  germ  of  the  present  public  school 
system  was  established  when  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  on  July  13,  1787, 
decreed  that  "Religion,  Morality  and 
Knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged."  This  Congress  set  aside 
in  the  then  new  Northwest  Territory  a  part 
of  the  public  land  for  the  support  of  the 
public  school  system.  To  be  sure  the  free 
public  school  system,  as  we  know  to-day, 
was  not  established  completely  until  many 
years  later.  New  York  State,  as  late  as 
1865,  collected  school  tithes  for  fear  of 
pauperizing  the  inhabitants,  but  out  of  this 
beneficient  act  has  grown  the  free  public 
school  system  by  which  we  not  only  recog- 
nize the  right  to  tax  people  for  school  pur- 
poses as  we  do  for  public  highways,  but 
we  also  recognize  the  right  to  compel  chil- 
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dren  to  attend  school.  By  this  act  the 
importance  of  educating  the  masses  has  be- 
come slowly  established. 

The  next  important  step  toward  an 
organized  system  of  public  education  was 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
establishing  colleges  to  teach  branches  of 
learning  in  order  to  permote  the  liberal  and 
oractical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life.  There  are  two  things  essential  to 
notice  in  this  act:  first,  it  established  col- 
leges, not  high  schools  or  academies;  and 
second,  the  purpose  was  to  train  for  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 
After  fifty  years  of  effort,  Ezra  Cornell's 
dictum  that  he  would  establish  a  university 
where  any  person  could  study  any  subject 
has  become  the  almost  universal  policy  of 
our  State  colleges  and  universities,  and  few 
students  indeed  go  to  college  to-day  with- 
out a  definite  purpose  of  preparing  for  some 
pursuit  or  occupation  in  life.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  here  and  there  to  establish 
vocational  studies  in  secondary  schools. 
In  our  larger  cities  manual  training  schools 
have  been  established,  although  the  indus- 
trial value  of  the  manf al  training  is  often 
apologized  for  and  its  cultural  value  em- 
phasized. That  manual  training  has  a  high 
cultural  value  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  has  given  the  least  thought  to  the 
philosophy  of  education,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  its  utilitarian  value 
should  be  deprecated  when  we  find  no  ob- 
jection to  teaching  physiology  to  students 
of  medicine  and  Blackstone  to  students  of 
law  or  logic  and  ethics  to  students  of  the 
ministry.  A  number  of  special  secondary 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  notably  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York.  Some  of  these 
have  been  in  existence  several  years  and 
their  success  in  some  instances,  at  least,  is 
no  longer  in  doubt.  The  general  momen- 
tum toward  vocational  training  in  high 
schools  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  voca- 
tional training  boys  and  girls  between  tiie 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  intrcSuction  in  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  known  as  the  Davis  Bill  to 
provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  in- 
dustrial education  in  agricultural  high 
schools  and  in  city  high  schools  and  for 
branch  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
This  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  to 
each  State  and  Territory  for  the  main- 
tenance of  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
home  economies  in  agricultural  high  schools 
of  secondary  grade  and  instruction  in 
mechanic  arts  and  home  economics  in  city 
high  schools  of  secondary  grade,  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  ten  cents  per  capita  of  the 


population  of  each  State  and  Territory. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  the  funds 
thus  appropriated  shall  be  used  only  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and 
home  economies,  and  that  all  States  and 
Territories  and  all  schools  accepting  these 
funds  shall  provide  other  funds  with  which 
to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
lands  and  buildings  and  of  instruction  in 
all  general  studies  required  to  make  well- 
rounded  high  school  courses  of  study.  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  population  of  6,000,000  that 
this  means  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$600,000,000  annually  for  secondary  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home 
economics.  It  is  rather  significant  that  this 
bill  has  the  cordial  support  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Last  October  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
the  President  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
discussed  this  movement  in  some  detail. 
He  said  that  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  had 
industrialized  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  but  that,  as  is  well  known, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  enter 
the  public  school  ever  go  beyond  the  high 
school,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
this  industrial  education  which,  during  the 
last  half  a  century,  has  won  its  place  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  high  school  and  thus 
made  available  to  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
people  and  second,  he  said  if  the  States 
were  not  able  to  do  it  then  the  Federal 
government  should  step  in  and  help  to  do 
it. 

In  an  address  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "No 
one  can  look  at  the  peoples  of  mankind  as 
they  stand  at  present  without  realizing  that 
industrial  training  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  national  development.  By  the 
tariff  and  by  our  emigration  laws  we  can 
protect  ourselves  against  the  competition 
of  pauper  labor  here  at  home,  but  when  we 
contend  for  the  markets  of  the  world  we 
can  get  no  protection.  We  shall  then  find 
that  our  most  formidable  competitors  are 
the  nations  in  which  there  is  the  most 
highly  developed  business  ability,  the  most 
highly  developed  industrial  skill,  and  these 
are  the  qualities  which  we  must  ourselves 
develop." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  January, 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, says:  "There  is  a  specious  com- 
placency which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  development  of  our  industry  and 
commerce.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  at 
the  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Germans  who  visited  that 
exposition  went  away  much  impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  American  industrial  ^ii& 
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commercial  enteq)rises,  and  the  enormous 
wealth  which  resulted  therefrom.  But 
they  told  their  fellows  on  their  return  to 
the  Fatherland  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  American  people  so  long  as 
our  complacency  prevented  us  from  seeing 
that  it  was  only  the  abundance  of  raw 
material  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
displayed  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
combinations  which  led  to  our  success.  As 
a  nation  we  had  yet  scarcely  begun  to 
realize  the  importance  of  quality  in  our 
output,  and  of  the  trained  workman  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  our  resources ;  and  until  we 
did,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  nation  like 
Germany  which  emphasizes  such  training 
and  the  quality  of  its  output  had  anything 
to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Germany  is  the  classical  example  of 
a  nation  that  has  not  neglected  the  develop- 
ment of  all  its  resources,  men  included. 
For  example,  in  one  city — Munich — ^there 
are  forty  different  kinds  of  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools — schools  for  chimney- 
sweeps, coachmen,  hotel  and  restaurant 
waiters,  jewelers,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  printers 
and  bookbinders,  and  the  rest.  The  name 
continuation  school — Fortbildungsschule — is 
chosen  advisedly,  for  every  youth  who 
graduates  only  from  an  elementary  school 
is  obliged  by  law  to  continue  his  education 
in  some  continuation  school  during  the 
period  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his  trade; 
and  each  youth  finds  a  continuation  school 
appropriate  to  his  calling.  Employers  are 
by  law  required  to  give  their  employees  the 
time  to  attend  these  schools — from  six  to 
twelve  hours  a  week,  depending  on  the 
trade,  for  from  three  to  five  years.  These 
continuation  schools  are  not  evening 
schools;  because  it  is  well  known  that  boys 
fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  a 
hard  day's  works  in  a  shop  or  factory  or  on 
a  building  are  unable  to  profit  by  evening 
instruction  to  the  extent  to  which  they  could 
profit  by  the  same  instruction  if  it  were 
given  in  the  daytime." 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  place  of  agricultural  training  in  the 
system  of  secondary  education.  There  are 
in  Pennsylvania  to-day  about  50,000  boys 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  who  will  some  day  become  farmers. 
The  only  college  in  the  State  that  is  giving 
instruction  in  agriculture  has  about  200 
agricultural  students.  Seven  thousand  men 
will  go  to  farming  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year  who  never  farmed  independently  be- 
fore. Not  to  exceed  five  men  in  agricul- 
ture will  graduate  from  college  in  this 
State  this  year.  It  is  evident  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  if  we  are  to  develop 


the  most  enduring  natural  resource  of  the 
State — the  soil.  There  are  over  three  hun- 
dred township  high  schools.  Most  of  these 
have  only  a  two  years'  course,  that  is,  most 
of  them  do  not  carry  the  pupil  beyond  the 
age  of  sixteen.  At  this  age  he  is  sent 
adrift  without  any  knowledge  of  the  oc- 
cupation that  he  is  to  follow  and  will  soon 
forget  much  of  that  little  knowledge  except 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  which  he 
has  already  acquired.  If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  continue  the  training  of  these 
young  men  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  that 
is,  until  college  age,  in  all  these  high 
schools,  then  some  of  them  suitably  located 
should  be  selected  and  to  these  schools  two 
additional  years  should  be  added.  Into 
these  two  additional  vears  agricultural 
training  should  be  introduced  for  the  boys 
and  home  economics  for  the  girls.  As  be- 
fore stated  our  school  system  should  recog- 
nize that  many  boys  on  farms  as  well  as 
elsewhere  must  work  after  the  age  of  six- 
teen. That  fact  does  not  decrease  but 
rather  increases  our  responsibility  concern- 
ing their  education.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  there  are  several  thousand  boys  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment  tak- 
ing an  eight  to  twelve  weeks'  course  in 
agriculture.  The  township  high  school 
should  arrange  a  curriculum  for  students 
who  must  work  at  least  part  of  the  year. 
Suppose  the  last  two  years  of  the  present 
curriculum  of  a  four-year  high  school  was 
arranged  to  be  taken  in  four  years  of  four 
months  each,  from  December  ist  to  April 
1st,  instead  of  two  years  of  eight  months 
each,  thus  allowing  the  student  to  complete 
the  course  at  twenty  instead  of  at  eighteen. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not,  however, 
to  discuss  details  but  a  point  of  view.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  high  school  to-day 
is  less  effective  in  meeting  the  real  needs  of 
its  pupils  than  any  other  part  of  our  school 
system.  I  close,  therefore,  as  I  began,  with 
the  statement  that  the  state  has  some  re- 
sponsibility for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  and  that 
while  the  subjects  taught  are  not  of  the 
first  importance,  yet  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  named  should  have  vocational 
training.  From  the  very  beginning  in  this 
country  that  training  which  has  looked 
directly  to  the  preparing  of  boys  and  girls 
for  the  various  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life  has  been  the  most  effective  in  that  it 
has  produced  the  most  successful  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  and  influential  citizens. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Philips,  of  the  Educational  Commission, 
asking  for  suggestions  along  certain  lines, 
which  were  mentioned.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Supt.  Smith  objected  to  the  remark  that 
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the  rural  schools  of  to-day  are  not  as  good 
as  they  were 'twenty  years  ago.  He  said 
that  this  was  not  true  in  his  county. 

A  number  of  other  superintendents  con- 
curred in  this  opinion. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 


THE  Department  joined  with  the  High 
School  in  devotional  exercises  at  9 
o'clock,  after  which  the  regular  programme 
was  taken  up  and  Supt.  G.  B.  Milnor  read 
the  following  paper  on 

A  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
the  Countjr  Superintendents'  Convention 
last  year  it  developed  that  the  views  of 
superintendents  differed  widely  as  to  what 
ground  should  be  covered  in  a  State  course 
of  study.  Some  thought  a  State  course 
should  be  a  mere  outline  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught  while  others  believed  that  it 
should  be  more  extensive,  indicating  in 
detail  not  only  the  subject-matter  for  each 
month's  work,  but  also  the  methods  to  be 
employed  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  the 
various  subjects  in  daily  recitations.  To 
me  it  seems  that  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  question  under  consideration 
is  that  of  the  content  or  subject-matter  of 
the  rural  school  curriculum,  that  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  effecting  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  present  program  will  be  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  rural 
school  curriculum  should  aim  better  to  pre- 
pare country  pupils  for  modern  country 
life,  that  to  do  this  it  should  offer  what  in 
each  branch  of  study  contributes  most  in 
knowledge  and  power  to  this  equipment, 
that  it  should  suggest  what  subject-matter 
should  be  emphasized,  what  unnecessary 
material  should  be  eliminated,  what  new 
and  important  subjects  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  should  set  a  definite  standard  of 
results  to  be  attained. 

The  State  has  indicated  what  branches 
of  study  are  to  be  taught  in  the  rural 
schools.  To  go  a  step  farther  and  point 
out  essentials,  set  up  standards  and  call  for 
results  would  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  of  superintendents,  pupils  and 
teachers.  When  the  common  school 
branches  were  fewer  in  number  and  smaller 
in  content  teaching  was  more  thorough  and 
learning  was  more  than  remembering.  We 
still  hear  of  the  wonderful  proficiency  at- 
tained when  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling  were  the  only  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
new  studies  and  the  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation added  to  the  old  ones,  elimination, 
correlation  and  emphasis  are  necessary  if 


the  pupil  is  to  assimilate  the  vital  element 
of  this  vast  amount  of  educational  pabulum 
upon  which  he  subsists  during  his  school 
life. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  it  is  the 
teacher,  not  the  course  of  study,  that  makes 
the  school,  that  he  should  select  his  own 
methods  and  outline  his  own  plans,  that  he 
will  know  what  aim  to  pursue  in  each 
branch,  what  results  to  attain,  and  how  best 
to  prepare  the  country  boy  and  girl  to  make 
the  most  of  their  environment.  In  the 
hands  of  such  teachers  the  education  of  our 
youth  will  be  safe,  but  present  conditions 
indicate  that  many  rural  schools  are  taught 
by  those  who  would  fail  to  qualify  under 
such  a  standard.  To-day  there  are  in  the 
country  schools  of  the  State  9,000  teachers 
holding  provisional  certificates  and  3,000 
with  no  previous  experience,  and  until 
teaching:  more  nearly  approaches  a  profes- 
sion, with  a  longer  tenure  of  service,  there 
will  always  be  recruits  in  the  ranks  who 
will  need  considerable  guidance  as  to  the 
amount,  the  direction,  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  rural  school. 

What  educational  training  is  most  suit- 
able for  eighth  grade  pupils  in  boroughs 
and  cities  is  becoming  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem year  after  year  since  so  few  pupils  of 
this  class  reach  the  high  school.  A  still 
graver  problem  is  how  best  to  prepare  the 
country  boys  for  lives  of  greatest  useful- 
ness, since  even  a  smaller  percentage  of 
these  pupils  attain  a  higher  education. 

Supt.  O.  J.  Kern  says,  "  The  training  in 
the  country  school  of  the  future  should  aim 
to  conserve  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
a  type  of  mind  and  life  distinctly  country 
— a  new  educational  ideal  in  the  country 
school  will  lead  the  boys  and  girls  to  see 
more  of  the  'divine  joy  of  living'  in  the 
country — the  country  school  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
life — the  great  promise,  the  great  hope  is 
with  the  country  children." 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  the  city 
schools  to  fit  pupils  to  enter  the  industrial 
life  of  their  locality  as  skilled  workmen, 
.  and  at  a  higher  salary  than  that  of  a  mere 
apprentice.  The  country  boy  is  entitled  to 
just  as  good  training  for  country  life. 
Necessity  may  make  him  a  farmer  and  the 
school  should  teach  him  that  scientific  in- 
dustry should  take  the  place  of  aimless 
drudgery.  Statistics  show  that  35  per  cent, 
of  our  population  are  engaeed  in  agricul- 
ture, 20  per  cent,  in  manual  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  19  per  cent,  in  domestic  service, 
16  per  cent,  in  trades  and  transportation, 
and  but  4  per  cent,  in  the  professions.  In 
view  of  these  facts  does  it  not  seem  ex- 
pedient that  the  product  of  the  rural  school 
should  be  better  fitted  for  the  occupation 
which  it  is  expected  to  pursue?     Since  06 
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per  cent,  of  our  people  make  their  living 
by  some  form  of  manual  activity  should 
not  the  training  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
brain  form  an  important  part  of  each  school 
curriculum  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  sections  of  the  State 
have  already  modified  the  course  of  their 
rural  schools  so  as  to  give  considerable 
training  on  the  elements  of  agriculture  and 
allied  subjects,  yet  a  review  of  our  educa- 
tional progress  shows  that  many  measures, 
formerly  only  permissive,  had  to  become 
mandatory  before  their  beneficent  influence 
was  generally  recognized.  The  laws  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  attendance,  free  text- 
books, the  seven-months'  term,  and  higher 
salaries  came  only  by  legislation,  and  it  will 
be  by  legislative  enactment  only  that  the 
benefits  of  the  study  of  agriculture  will  be 
realized  by  our  rural  population.  To  pro- 
duce the  most  effective  results  the  work  in 
this  branch  should  be  outlined  by  a  com- 
petent body  of  experts  and  embodied  in  a 
state  course  of  study  as  a  guide  for  pupils^ 
teachers  and  superintendents. 

Although  county  courses  of  study  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  modem  educa- 
tional standards,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
their  permanence  is  secure.  We  have  all 
witnessed  radical  changes  in  courses  of 
studv,  made  to  humor  the  whim  of  some 
newly-elected  director  or  principal.  The 
same  fate  may  await  the  course  of  studyi 
prepared  or  introduced  by  a  county  superin- 
tendent if  it  should  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  successor.  We  doubtless  have 
strong  courses  evolved  by  the  patient  labor 
of  superintendents,  yet  they  represent  the 
thought  and  effort  of  but  a  single  individual 
and  contribute  nothing  toward  unity  in 
school  work  which  co-operation  and  agree- 
ment upon  important  school  problems  would 
supply.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Harris's  report 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  was  the  production  of  one 
strong  man,  but  in  that  lay  its  chief  wealc- 
ness,  hence  it  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
final  solution  of  the  important  problems 
with  which  it  deals.  Co-ooeration  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  county  superintendents  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  and  strengthening 
the  course  so  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  a 
more  profitable  and  pleasant  country  life, 
and  for  setting  fixed  standards  to  be  at- 
tained for  entrance  to  higher  schools  would 
secure  greater  economy  of  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
would  tend  to  bring  about  greater  unity  in 
the  professional  management  of  the  schools. 

Supt.  Grim  said  that  in  Northampton 
County  a  course  of  study  was  in  use.  It 
has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  for 
graduation  from  township  schools,  so  that 


no  one  gets  a  diploma  unless  equal  in  at- 
tainments to  the  graduates  of  grammar 
schools  in  cities.  The  pupils  of  one  high 
school  are  now  accepted  in  any  high  school 
in  the  county.  There  are  no  more  high 
schools  doing  grammar  grade  work,  and 
the  question  is  no  longer  raised  by  rural 
boards  about  paying  the  tuition  of  pupils  in 
such  high  schools.  Now  graduation  means 
something.  Pupils  find  that  they  must 
work  to  get  on.  We  also  find  that  the 
adoption  of  the  course  has  resulted  in  a 
better  class  of  applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, and  the  whole  teaching  force  is 
stimulated.  The  adoption  of  a  course  has 
also  resulted  in  good  in  that  teachers  now 
have  definite  standards^  to  work  for,  which 
is  particularly  useful  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher.  A  beginner  is  apt  to  hesitate 
when  opposed;  but  if  he  has  authority  be- 
hind him  he  goes  ahead  with  confidence. 
The  course  is  also  a  benefit  to  pupils  who 
move  from  one  community  to  another,  and 
to  new  superintendents  who  are  able  to 
find  out  without  difficulty  just  what  work 
is  being  done  in  the  county. 

The  public  school  should  prepare  not  only 
those  who  desire  a  classical  education,  but 
those  who  wish  to  follow  trades.  Our 
county  is  an  industrial  community,  and  yet 
none  of  the  superintendents  of  our  great 
industrial  plants  are  natives  of  the  county. 
Our  pupils  should  learn  to  make  cement, 
silk  and  other  products  which  are  manu- 
factured in  the  county.  I  have  received  a 
concrete  idea  of  the  work  of  European 
trade  schools.  A  young  man  recently 
stayed  at  my  house  who  could  not  speak 
English  and  yet  had  that  universal  lan- 
guage, a  trade,  and  is  now  earning  twenty 
dollars  a  week. 

A  good  plan  to  make  our  work  effective 
is  to  nave  an  educational  club  composed  of 
superintendents  and  principals.  Exchange 
meetings  with  similar  clubs  in  other  coun- 
ties. We  all  need  this  broadening  which 
comes  with  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Such 
a  club  could  form  the  nucleus  of  an  effec-^ 
tive  State  association.  They  could  be  the 
means  of  letting  the  Department  know  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  different  locali- 
ties. This  is  needed,  for  laws  which  do 
not  meet  with  the  support  of  the  people  will 
be  of  no  avail. 

There  is  an  educational  unrest  at  present 
which  betokens  great  progress  in  the  next 
five  years.  If  not  the  county  superinten- 
dents, who  should  lead  in  this  improve- 
ment ?  Our  duty  is  to  co-operate,  to  inform 
the  Department  of  conditions  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  so  to  get  something  really  good 

Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton  was  not  sure 
that  we  learn  so  much  from  hieh  authori- 
ties.    President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  a  re- 
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cent  article,  says  that  he  has  just  learned 
the  difiference  between  teaching  and  ex- 
amining. We  county  superintendents  have 
known  that  for  years.  He  then  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Public  education  is  the  deliberate  effort 
of  the  State  to  make  a  better  citizen.  Upon 
no  other  ground  has  the  State  a  right  to  tax 
private  property  for  the  support  of  a  public 
school,  and  to  compel  by  law  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  educate  his  child.  With  this  civic 
aim  in  view  our  forefathers  laid  off  a 
course  of  study  including  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
and  history.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  pupils 
pursued  this  course  during  the  short  terms 
from  the  time  they  entered  school  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  until  they  were  eight- 
een or  even  twenty.  The  course  was  short, 
the  time  allotted  to  it  was  long,  the  pupils 
were  of  mature  age  and  as  a  result  they 
knew  a  few  vital  things  well. 

In  later  years  the  subject-matter  in  his- 
tory and  geograohy  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  to  the  course  have  been  added 
physiology,  civics,  elementarv  algebra  and 
m  many  places  music  and  drawing.  At 
present  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  physical  culture  are  either  in  the  course 
or  they  are  knocking  strenuously  for  ad- 
mission. Each  of  these  branches  has  cul- 
tural, practical  and  civic  contributions  to 
make  to  the  child's  life  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. The  result  of  this  accumulation 
of  subject-matter  is  an  over-crowded  cur- 
riculum that  cannot  be  completed  in  eight 
years,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  valuaole 
subjects  just  named  are  asking  for  consid- 
eration. In  a  word,  we  have  subject-matter 
enough  for  nine  years'  work,  which  our 
pupils  are  expected  to  cover  in  eight  years. 

To  increase  the  difficulty,  the  age  at 
which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  complete 
this  course  intended  to  prepare  for  citizen- 
ship, has  been  gradually  reduced  from 
eighteen  or  twenty  vears  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  Many  of  the  topics  of  the  public 
school  course  are  too  difficult  to  be  grasped 
and  assimilated  by  pupils  of  that  age,  and 
yet  the  school  is  likely  to  be  censured  if  it 
holds  the  pupils  longer. 

It  is  true  that  the  length  of  the  term  has 
been  increased,  that  text-books  have  been 
improved  and  simplified,  and  that  methods 
of  teaching  have  become  more  efficient ;  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  course  is  too  long 
for  eight  years,  that  part  of  it  is  too  difficult 
for  children  at  fourteen,  and  that  none  save 
the  very  brightest  in  the  very  best  schools 
can  cover  the  course  in  that  time  and  get 
from  it  the  civic  contribution  it  was  in- 
tended to  make. 


Under  such  conditions  the  tendency  is  to 
hurry  the  children  over  the  course,  promote 
them  up  through  the  grades,  into  tiie  high 
school,  or  out  mto  life,  without  a  mastery 
of  the  vital  facts  in  the  course  intended  to 
prepare  for  citizenship.  And  because  of 
the  over-crowded  course  of  study,  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  short  time  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done,  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  thwart  the  great  purpose  of  public 
education. 

There  are  other  causes  that  contribute 
greatly  to  this  tendency  to  hurrv  the  pupdls 
over  the  course.  The  people  demand  it. 
They  are  anxious  to  have  their  children 
oushed  rapidly  through  the  grades  and  into 
the  high  school  or  out  into  life.  They  want 
their  children  educated,  but  they  expect  it 
to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
with  the  least  possible  effort;  they  would 
have  their  children  carried  to  the  educa- 
tional skies  "on  flowery  beds  of  ease." 
The  end  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  at- 
tained by  sonic  new-and-easy,  self-adjust- 
ing, double-acting,  rapid-transit  method  that 
requires  little  time  and  less  effort.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  parents,  but 
there  are  many  whose  educational  judg- 
ment is  not  wider  than  a  mathematical  line. 
They  not  only  like  to  be  humbugged,  Jhey 
actually  encourage  it. '  Indeed  a  fake  school 
that  would  agree  to  get  pupils  ready  for 
high  school  at  ten,  and  for  college  at  twelve 
would  have  liberal  patronage,  and  yet  those 
well-meaning  parents  would  lau|;h  at  a 
farmer  who  would  undertake  to  raise  four- 
year-old  colts  in  three  years. 

In  this  age  when  time  as  an  element  in 
production  is  almost  eliminated,  the  general 
public  scarcely  realize  how  necessary  time 
and  effort  are  to  educational  growth;  yet 
these  two  facts  are  the  great  forces  that 
crystallize  the  crude  charcoal  of  childhood 
into  the  very  diamonds  of  humanity.  AJnd 
the  course  of  study  that  disregards  them  is 
a  fake. 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning," 
and  yet  this  hurrying,  rushing,  feverish  age 
is  demanding  one.  Shall  we  yield  to  this 
demand  ?  If  we  do,  the  end  of  public  edu- 
cation will  be  sham,  not  culture ;  incapacity, 
not  power;  moral  emptiness,  not  character 
and  civic  integrity.  And  may  I  add,  "  He 
who  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 

This  feverish  desire  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents to  have  their  children  rushed  up 
through  the  grades  and  into  the  high  school 
amounts  almost  to  a  demand;  and  many 
teachers  find  it  easier  to  yield  to  this  de- 
mand, than  to  protect  the  child  against  the 
inanity  of  his  parents,  or  the  State  against 
what  may  be  termed  in  the  language  of  the 
street  "  a  half-baked  citizen." 

What  are  the  results  that  are  likely  to 
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follow  this  effort  to  rush  fourteen-vear-old 
pupils  over  a  nine  years'  course  in  eight 
years  and  get  from  it  the  splendid  civic 
contribution  it  is  intended  to  make  ?  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  future  citizens  never  enter 
the  high  school;  what  will  they  get  from 
such  a  hasty,  superficial  survey  of  the 
course?  Will  it  be  educational  cram,  or 
educational  growth  ?  Will  it  be  a  smatter- 
ing of  many  things,  or  a  mastery  of  a  few  ? 
Will  it  be  discouragement  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  want  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  actually  do  so,  because  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  subjects  that  are  pre- 
sented, or  the  encouragement  that  springs 
from  victory?  Will  it  be  moral  weakness 
that  grows  as  a  result  of  surrendering  to 
intellectual  difficulties,  or  moral  strength 
that  comes  from  their  mastery?  Will  it 
be  sham  patriotism,  or  a  true  appreciation 
of  civil  liberty  and  free  government  and  a 
moral  determination  to  preserve  them  in 
their  integrity?  In  a  word,  will  such 
school  work  fulfil,  or  thwart,  the  central 
purpose  of  popular  education? 

These  are  vital  questions  which  the 
reader  may  answer.  American  citizenship 
needs  more  oak  and  less  straw  in  its  fiber. 
The  manhood  of  the  nation  needs  more  iron 
in  the  blood,  more  wisdom  in  the  head, 
more  honesty  in  the  heart,  and  more  moral 
courage  in  the  soul;  and  a  mastery  of  the 
subject-matter  in  the  public  school  course 
will  produce  the  qualities  in  a  larger  degree 
than  a  smattering  of  many  things  and  a 
mastery  of  nothing. 

To  remedy  this  evil  that  tends  to  frus- 
trate the  purpose  of  the  school  system,  the 
State  should  prepare  a  course  of  study  for 
the  public  school,  and  all  courses  for  the 
high  school,  with  liberal  provisions  for 
electives.  This  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  all  fake  courses;  it  would  relegate 
the  educational  idiosyncrasies  and  peda- 
gogic abnormalities,  now  masquerading  as 
courses  of  study,  to  the  museum  of  psy- 
chologic curios  where  they  belong.  God 
made  all  the  children  of  the  State  on  the 
same  general  plan;  the  State  aims  to  make 
good  citizens  of  all  of  them;  why,  then, 
should  the  course  of  study  in  one  town  vary 
so  much  from  the  course  in  another  in  the 
same  neighborhood?  Such  variation  in 
courses  causes  the  children  going  from 
town  to  town  to  lose  much  time  by  a  re- 
classification under  a  new  course  of  study. 

The  course  in  the  public  school  should 
divide  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented 
into  either  eight  or  nine  years.  If  the 
course  is  eight  years  it  should  designate 
definitely  what  topics  in  each  branch  are 
to  be  eliminated,  and  when  these  topics,  if 
presented  at  all,  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
high  school.     Elimination  as  now  practiced 


is  haphazard.  It  lacks  uniformity  and  is 
of  doubtful  legality.  For  example,  one 
teacher  eliminates  compound  proportion  for 
the  course;  another  cube  root.  But  the 
State  requires  the  teaching  of  arithmetic; 
these  topics  are  part  of  the  subject,  and 
what  authority  save  that  of  the  State  has 
legal  power  to  eliminate  them?  And  yet 
they  should  be  eliminated  from  an  eight- 
year  course.  If  the  course  is  nine  years 
it  should  include  a  plan  of  alternation  by 
which  all  who  can,  may  reach  the  high 
school  in  eight  years  without  missing  the 
study  of  any  important  topics  in  the  course. 
For  example,  if  the  fifth  year's  work  in 
arithmetic  included  an  easy  treatment  of 
fractions,  decimals,  and  denominate  num- 
bers, and  the  sixth  year's  work  an  extended 
treatment  of  these  topics  with  new  subject- 
matter  bright  pupils  could  omit  either  the 
fifth  or  the  sixth  year's  work  without  omit- 
ting the  study  of  any  topics.  The  subject- 
matter  for  all  studies  could  be  arranged  for 
nine  years  in  like  manner. 

When  a  team  is  over-loaded  it  is  useless 
to  urge,  and  cruel  to  whip.  The  sane  thing 
to  do  is  to  lighten  the  load,  or  add  another 
horse  to  the  team.  Normal  growth  is  the 
result  of  natural  assimilation.  Nine-year- 
old  horses  cannot  be  raised  in  eight  years. 
Is  it  not  unwise  to  try  to  produce  nine 
years'  normal  educational  growth  in  eight 
years  under  hot-house  treatment?  If  we 
do  the  product  is  likely  to  be  too  frail  in 
mental  and  moral  qualities  to  stand  the 
rugged  tests  of  citizenship  in  a  strenuous 
age.  The  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  give  uni- 
formity and  legality  to  elimination  or  ex- 
tend the  course  to  nine  years. 

PENNSYLVANIA   LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Commission, 
was  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  a 
short  time  and  addressed  the  Department 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  said  that  the  Commission  was 
established  a  few  years  ago  to  supervise  the 
free  libraries  of  the  State.  The  laws  give 
us  the  privilege  of  inaugurating  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries  in  order  to  benefit 
those  sections  which  cannot  readily  obtain 
good  books.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and 
some  other  large  cities  provide  libraries  for 
their  people ;  but  the  residents  in  rural  com- 
munities, many  of  them,  never  get  a  chance 
to  read  good  books.  Therefore  the  State 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  supplying  this 
deficiency.  The  idea  was  to  purchase  the 
books,  group  fifty  volumes,  and  loan  them 
to  any  community  applying  for  the  same, 
for  six  months,  charging  one  dollar  for  the 
same.  We  soon  found  that  teachers  often 
asked  for  books.  Therefore,  we  have  es- 
tablished, as  one  part  of  our  work,  libraries 
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for  rural  schools.  These  libraries  consist 
of  fifty  volumes  of  the  best  juvenile  litera- 
ture that  can  be  bought.  The  opinions  of 
the  best  library  workers  are  consulted  in 
choosing  these  books.  About  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  books  consist  of  the  best 
classic  fiction,  but  no  light  'popular  fiction. 
Travel,  history,  biography,  fairy  stories, 
Doetry  are  all  included — in  tact  these  libra- 
ries are  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  The 
books  are  loaned  for  the  school  year.  The 
plan  is  becoming  popular  and  ought  to  be 
more  so.  There  are  at  oresent  a  hundred 
of  libraries  scattered  about  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  throughout  the  State.  We  want 
to  extend  the  work,  but  cannot  do  so  at 
present.  We  have  five  thousand  volumes 
now  in  circulation,  and  by  fall  expect  to 
have  more  ready  to  send  out. 

The  speaker  then  asked  the  superinten- 
dents to  talk  to.  their  teachers  about  the 
matter.  The  Commission  intends  to  pre- 
pare a  printed  list  of  the  books  in  stock  and 
furnish  it  to  all  superintendents,  so  that 
teachers  may  select  what  books  they  want. 
The  issue  of  books  will  be  confined  to  those 
on  the  printed  list.  He  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  an  offer  to  co-operate  with  the 
members  of  this  Department  in  giving  to 
rural  children  the  same  opportunity  to  read 
good  books  as  is  possessed  by  city  children. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  he  was  anxious 
for  such  a  flood  of  applications  for  books 
to  come  to  this  Commission  as  to  compel 
the  Legislature  to  buy  a  much  larger  num- 
ber. He  suggested  that  county  superin- 
tendents speak  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
ing Legislature  about  the  matter  and  secure 
their  support. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  one  phase  of 
the  matter  was  embarrassing.  Many  Elk 
County  teachers  applied  and  received  the 
libraries;  others  desired  them  but  did  not 
know  how  to  make  application.  Teachers 
are  sometimes  backward  about  dping  this. 
It  would  simplify  matters  if  the  county 
superintendent  were  allowed  to  make  the 
applications. 

Mr.  Bliss  inquired  if  he  understood  Supt. 
Sweeney  to  say  that  the  teachers  were 
backward  about  applying  for  books. 

Supt.  Sweeney  replied  that  they  were. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bliss  said  that  he  had  found  that 
if  the  teachers  are  not  interested  the  work 
falls  flat.  In  a  certain  town  teachers  were 
forced  to  get  the  books,  and  did  so,  but 
never  returned  them.  If  county  superin- 
tendents will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  return  of  the  books  which  they  order, 
the  commission  will  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  every  possible  way.  The 
commission  is  very  anxious  that  only  such 
teachers  shall  have  books  as  really  want 


them,  as  a  movement  such  as  this  is  very 
difiicult  to  arouse  to  life  if  once  it  falls 
flat. 

The  question,  "  Is  the  Prescribed  Course 
of  Study  for  Township  and  Borough  High 
Schools  Satisfactory  ? "  was  discussed  by 
Supt.  W.  W.  Evans,  of  Columbia  County, 
in  the  following  paper : 

THE    PRESCRIBED    HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSE    OF 
STUDY. 

A  modem  thinker  has  said  that  that  man 
is  best  educated  who  is  most  useful.  If 
usefulness,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a  true 
measure  of  education,  it  is  important  that 
those  who  plan  courses  of  study  and  man- 
age public  schools  keep  this  point  of  view 
constantly  in  mind.  Whether  the  pupils 
who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  shall 
be  able  at  once  to  take  hold  of  the  work 
of  their  community  and  become  useful  citi- 
zens depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  way 
they  get  their  education  as  upon  the  sub- 
jects taught.  If  one  were  to  study  the 
science  of  swimming,  wholly  from  books, 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  he  suddenly 
dropped  into  the  water  the  next  morning 
after  he  had  received  his  diploma,  he 
would  probably  drown,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  of  his  parents  and 
teachers. 

No  sane  person  would  attempt  to  learn 
to  swim  out  of  the  water  and  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  recognize  that  if  the  subjects 
we  teach  in  the  schools  are  to  result  in 
the  increased  usefulness  of  those  who 
pursue  them,  they  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  life  of  the  community  in  which 
the  pupils  live.  We  must  vocationalize  the 
work  of  the  schools  as  far  as  possible,  and 
educationalize  the  occupations  familiar  to 
the  pupils.  We  must  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  school  children  learn  by  experi- 
ence and  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  school  to  bring  about  conditions  which 
will  best  enable  them  to  begin  those  lines 
of  conduct  and  experience  during  their 
school  career  which  we  most  desire  them  to 
continue  throughout  their  lives. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  work  of  the 
high  school  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  industrial,  social,  civic  and  literary  life 
of  the  community  as  possible.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  of  some  of  the  work  in 
which  the  high  school  may  participate 
educationally  may  serve  to  make  this  idea 
clearer. 

In  the  fall  before  the  first  hard  frost  the 
teacher  with  his  pupils  might  go  through 
a  neighboring  com  field  and  select  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  ears  judged  according  to 
the  most  scientific  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent. These  ears  could  be  properly  cured 
in  the  schoolroom  in  the  presence  of   tVic 
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pupils.  Sometime  in  February  they  could 
be  tested  for  vitality,  by  the  pupils  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Specimens  of 
seed  corn  could  be  tested  from  each  farm 
and  great  blunders  in  planting  thus 
avoided.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  farmer  near  by  to 
conduct  a  corn-breeding  plot  during  the 
summer.  This  training  would  eventually 
lead  to  corn-growing  contests  by  the  pupils. 
An  ample  supply  of  bulletins  on  all  the 
phases  of  this  subject  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Their  careful  study  is  entirely 
within  the  possibilities  of  any  ordinary 
high  school  principal.  Such  a  line  of  work 
could  not  help  being  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  communities,  and  heljfful 
meetings  of  the  patrons  and  pupils  would 
surely  result.  The  financial  profit  from 
this  one  single  series  of  experiments  would 
mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  com- 
munity in  which  corn  is  grown,  while  the 
educational  value  to  the  children  of  the  high 
school  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  district  would  be  most 
fruitful.  No  one  thing  is  better  calculated 
to  demonstrate  to  the  patrons  the  genuine 
value  of  their  high  school  to  them  and  their 
children. 

If  corn  can  be  improved  by  breeding, 
similar  experiments  could  easily  be  made 
with  wheat  and  oats  which  would  do  much 
toward  improving  these  crops.  Whether  or 
not  it  pays  to  fatten  hogs  on  corn  could 
be  actually  proved  by  weighing  some  hogs, 
measuring  the  com  fed  to  them  and  work- 
ing: out  the  problem.  The  mathematics  in- 
volved would  be  of  the  genuine  sort.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  experience  if  on 
butchering  day  the  principal  and  his  pupils 
would  spend  the  time  studying  all  that  takes 
place.  It  would  be  a  profitable  thing  to 
find  out  the  best  way  to  cure  pork  and 
visit  a  neighbor  when  he  prepares  his 
meats.  If  there  is  a  dairy  in  the  com- 
munity, it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  much 
good  school  work.  How  to  make  good 
butter  on  a  farm  would  be  a  profitable 
question  for  study.  The  value  and  con- 
struction of  a  silo  could  be  studied.  Re- 
cently we  were  given  a  problem  something 
like  this :  A  man  has  twenty  cows  to  which 
he  desires  to  feed  40  cubic  feet  of  ensilage 
each  day  from  November  until  May.  He 
expects  to  build  a  cylindrical  silo.  He  de- 
sires to  take  two  inches  of  ensilage  off 
the  top  each  day ;  what  would  be  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  silo?  This  problem  illustrates 
the  kind  of  mathematics  progressive  farm- 
ers are  often  called  upon  to  use.  The 
township  high  school  should  be  willing 
servant  of  those  who  cannot  solve  them, 
while  those  who  attend  the  school  should 
work  over  every  problem  of  the  community 


until  they  are  fully  competent  to  solve  any 
problem  they  are  likely  to  meet. 

Then  there  are  experiments  and  observa- 
tions concerning  the  household  which 
should  be  studied.  The  water  and  sewer 
systems,  heating  and  ventilating  a  home 
properly,  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  the  rooms,  home  conveniences  which 
save  time  and  effort,,  the  right  kind  of 
pictures  and  reading  matter,  the  lawn  and 
garden,  the  right  kind  of  vegetables  and 
how  to  raise  and  keep  them,  how  to  can 
fruit  and  vegetables  successfully,  how  to 
fry  a  steak  and  cook  meats,  the  dangers  in 
dampness  and  dust,  care  of  the  sick,  etc. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  man's  useful- 
ness is  his  ability  to  repair  common  things 
when  they  need  it.  How  to  mend  a  leak- 
ing valve  in  a  common  pump,  repair  and 
care  of  farm  implements,  making  common 
apparatus  necessary  on  the  farm,  the  way 
to  prepare  and  use  cement;  all  these  things 
and  many  more  may  very  wisely  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  township  high 
school. 

Every  township  high  school  ought  to 
have  a  common  workshop  equipped  with 
tools  and  apparatus  enough  to  make  all  the 
devices  necessary  in  the  industrial  work 
of  the  school,  such  as  the  box  to  test  seed 
com,  apparatus  for  physics,  chemistry  and 
botany,  etc.  Many  things  needed  in  the 
home  could  thus  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  In  this  connection 
there  would  be  afforded  good  practice  in 
sketching  and  drawing  plans  of  work  to 
be  done. 

There  should  be  actual  accounts  kept  by 
the  pupils  showing  the  exact  profit  or  loss 
from  each  field  on  the  farm,  the  dairy,  the 
horses,  the  garden,  the  hogs,  the  orchard 
and  any  other  line  of  occupation  carried 
on  in  the  community.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  principal  these  accounts  could  be 
made  the  means  of  enabling  farmers  to 
detect  the  portion  of  their  work  which  is 
unprofitable,  a  thing  which  many  are  at 
present  unable  to  do. 

Sufficient  study  of  the  possibilities  of  in- 
dustries other  than  those  followed  in  the 
community  should  be  investigated  by  find- 
ing out  what  is  being  done  in  other  places 
in  the  raising  of  poultry,  apples,  alfalfa, 
crimson  clover,  celery,  tomatoes,  onions, 
etc. 

We  have  thus  detailed  these  things  at 
length  in  order  that  our  point  of  view  might 
the  more  easily  be  apprehended.  What  has 
been  said  concerning  the  industrial  phase 
of  the  subject  illustrates  the  attitude  of 
a  high  school  in  any  community  toward  its 
pursuits.  It  may  also  be  inferred  what 
would  be  said  concerning  the  social,  civic 
and  literary  life  of  the  community  if  time 
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would  permit.  We  can  only  say  here  that 
we  believe  the  township  higjh  school  should 
be  the  leader  and  chief  promoter  of  the 
community  life  in  all  its  various  aspects 
and  this  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
value  it  can  be  to  the  community  as  for 
the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  instrumental  in 
aiding  the  pupils  to  become  useful  citizens 
of  the  community  by  thus  incorporating  the 
experiences  of  life  into  the  school,  and 
making  them  serve  as  the  educative  ma- 
terial for  that  natural  development  which 
constitutes  real  education. 

To  those  holding  this  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  township  high 
school  occupies  a  position  somewhere  be- 
tween an  elementary  and  a  trade  school. 
We  are  not  contending  for  the  strictly 
high  class  scientific  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic science  school,  with  several  spec- 
ialists as  teachers  and  the  departmental 
system.  Such  schools  will  undoubtedly 
come,  but  they  will  be  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  township  high  school  in  the  average 
rural  district.  According  to  the  last  re- 
port, there  are  242  township  high  schools 
in  this  State  taught  by  one  teacher.  These 
schools  are  fed  by  pupils  from  a  few  small 
common  schools.  So  far  as  one  can  see 
now,  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
majority  of  such  schools  will  be  taught  by 
one  teacher.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  aim  of  such  schools  is  to  prepare  those 
pupils  for  life  who  have  no  prospect  of 
ever  attending  school  elsewhere.  In  fix- 
ing the  minimum  of  essentials,  we  should 
therefore  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
demands  of  higher  institutions,  but  rather 
let  them  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs  of 
the  comparatively  few  pupils  who  come  to 
them  from  such  schools.  It  may  be  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  secure  the  kind  of 
teachers  necessary  to  do  this  quality  of 
work,  but  this  should  be  no  objection  when 
planning  for  the  future.  We  should  set  our 
goal,  outline  our  course,  and  then  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  Any  good  teacher  who  has  had 
a  scientific  training,  and  who  has  a  desire 
for  useful  service  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  country  people,  can  soon  develop  into 
a  fine  teacher  and  leader  in  this  great  rural 
school  problem.  Personally  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when 
teachers  will  make  this  line  of  work  a 
specialty.  Rather  than  teach  in  the  country 
merely  to  get  experience  enough  to  enter 
the  town,  men  will  live  in  the  community, 
do  a  certain  amount  of  real  farming,  teach 
the  township  high  school,  and  work  out 
this  rural  problem  at  first  hand;  then  and 
not  until  then  can  we  hope  for  a  real  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.     What  a  wonderful 


opportunity  is  here  presented  for  the 
progressive  young  teacher  with  these  quali- 
fications 1 

The  present  course  of  study  is  probably 
as  good  as  could  be  had  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  past  has  enabled  us  to 
do  some  excellent  work,  but  in  view  of  the 
great  awakening  and  rapid  advancement  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  rural  improvements, 
we  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
the  hope  of  being  helpful. 

We  believe  that  the  course  should  be 
more  definite.  If  every  teacher  and  all  the 
ai rectors  were  ideal,  this  might  not  be 
necessary,  but  in  view  of  present  condi- 
tions, it  would  help  materially  if  the  course 
were  prepared  somewhat  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  a  minimum  number 
of  study  hours  devoted  to  each  specified. 
We  believe,  if  a  competent  committee  would 
investigate  our  State  and  national  bulletins 
and  direct  which  are  best  suited  to  specific 
purposes,  much  good  would  result.  These 
bulletins  represent  the  very  best  thought 
of  our  greatest  investigators,  and  several  of 
those  recently  issued  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  with  such  use  in  mind.  Our 
State  course  should  indicate  the  character 
and  purpose  of  each  and  designate  which 
should  be  used.  The  course  should  be  more 
flexible  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 
adaptable  to  an  agricultural  community,  an 
oil  region,  a  manufacturing  center  or  any 
other  locality.  A  minimum  number  of 
study  hours  for  mathematics,  history,  Eng- 
lish and  science  should  be  fixed  and  the 
school  authorities  of  the  various  localities 
could  determine  the  subjects  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  well  to 
eliminate  solid  and  possibly  plane  geometry, 
substituting  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  and 
devoting  additional  time  to  science.  We 
believe  that  Latin  has  no  place  in  these 
schools  and  the  time  usually  devoted  to  this 
subject  should  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
English.  The  course  should  be  so  planned 
as  to  give  a  maximum  amount  of  practice 
in  composition  as  related  to  its  vocational 
aspects,  aside  from  the  purely  literary 
composition. 

We  also  believe  that  since  so  many  of 
these  schools  are  taught  by  one  teacher  and 
such  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  can  never 
go  elsewhere  to  school,  the  course  should 
be  planned  with  special  reference  to  such 
schools  and  a  plan  of  alternation  by  years 
worked  out  so  that  these  pupils  can  have 
the  benefit  of  a  three  years'  course.  This 
the  writer  has  done  and,  after  a  trial  of 
five  years,  it  is  found  to  work  with  a  fair 
degree  of  satisfaction,  in  seventeen  one- 
teacher  high  schools  with  nearly  three  huti- 
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dred  pupils.  Three  years'  work,  with  the 
possible  slight  disadvantage  of  alternation, 
we  find  is  better  than  a  two  years'  course 
without  it. 

We  look  upon  the  township  high  school 
movement  as  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful 
awakening  among  our  country  people.  Al- 
ready its  beneficent  influence  is  being  felt 
by  the  common  school  teachers,  and  it  is 
an  inspiration  to  the  common  school  pupils. 
The  country  people  are  in  sympathy  with 
it  wherever  it  has  been  established  because 
it  enables  them  to  educate  their  children  at 
home.  Many  of  the  graduates  are  already 
finding  their  way  to  our  State  college  and 
will  return  to  lead  and  bless  their  home 
communities.  There  are  great  things  in 
store  for  the  country  people,  and  we  as 
Superintendents  can  do  a  grand  work  by 
putting  forth  our  utmost  efforts  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  Township  High  School 
shall  become  the  real  educational  workshop 
of  the  community. 

Supt.  Green :  No  problem  is  of  more  con- 
cern to  me  than  the  problem  of  what  our 
boys  and  girls  ought  to  learn.  Supt. 
Hamilton  has  said  that  the  end  of  educa- 
tion is  citizenship.  If  this  is  true,  such 
subjects  should  be  studied  as  will  lead  up 
to  this  end.  Our  system  is  the  result  of 
a  long  evolution,  and  has  grown  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  years  of  its 
existence.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
schools  of  to-day  are  not  as  good  as  those 
of  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  serve  the  conditions  of 
to-day  better  than  those  schools  did. 

It  is  not  expected  of  me  to  discuss  the 
course  of  study  for  the  grades  below  the 
high  school.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  course  must  bear  some  relation  to  the 
environment  of  the  school.  It  is  wise  to 
discriminate  between  the  city  and  rural 
high  school.  Pupils  in  these  schools  do 
not  expect  to  follow  the  same  occupations. 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  courses  for  high  schools.  We  who 
have  come  out  of  the  country  have  our 
ideas;  college-bred  men  favor  the  cultural 
studies.  The  truth  is  that  the  high  school 
course  must  be  a  well-balanced  one,  both 
practical  and  cultural  studies  receiving 
their  due  share  of  attention.  In  this  era, 
rural  and  borough  high  schools  must  devote 
considerable  attention  to  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science,  manual  training,  and  allied 
sciences.  This  is  an  age  of  science,  and 
the  course  just  outlined  is  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  make  our  rural  and 
borough  high  schools  nreparatory  to  further 
courses.  Their  duty  is  not  to  turn  out 
professional   people,   but   to   prepare  their 


Dupils  for  actual  life  in  those  communities. 
Since  the  country  furnishes  most  of  our 
professional  men,  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools  should  give  credit  for  work  done 
in  these  high  schools.  There  should  be  an 
adjustment  of  courses  between  the  township 
high  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges. 
The  course  of  study  should  vary  with  local 
demands.  The  course  at  present  is  not  State 
law,  but  emanates  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Fixed  values  should  be  attached  to 
subjects,  and  substitutions  permitted. 

To  diverge  a  little:  There  must  be  a 
great  deal  wrong  with  our  public  schools 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  sentiment  at  this 
meeting;  but  we  are  dubious  as  to  the 
proper  cures.  Some  that  have  been  pro- 
posed will  fit  only  one  locality.  Each  com- 
munity must  work  out  its  own  problems. 
The  local  authorities  should  be  empowered 
to  do  so.  Too  much  centralization  of 
power  will  do  harm.  We  ought  not  to  up- 
set the  whole  school  system  of  the  State. 
Under  it  we  have  arrived  at  a  high  state 
of  development.  Good  schools  are  de- 
sirable, but  they  should  be  schools  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  asked  how  many  teachers 
Columbia  County  had  sent  to  an  educational 
rally  at  State  College  last  summer. 

Supt.  Evans  replied  that  the  number  was 
six. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  he  was  on  a  com- 
mittee for  a  summer  school  at  State  Col- 
lege and  would  like  to  know  what  those 
teachers  got. 

Supt.  Evans  said  that  they  were  greatly 
pleased  with  their  visit  and  came  back  with 
a  completely  changed  view  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  agriculture  in  the  schools.  The 
exhibits  greatly  surprised  the  visitors.  We 
ought  to  stand  by  the  movement  to  give 
special  training  to  teachers  of  rural  schools. 
The  Columbia  County  summer  school  will 
follow  out  some  of  the  lines  suggested  by 
this  visit. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  a  graduate  of 
State  College  had  bought  a  farm  at  $8.75 
per  acre.  He  planted  this  land  with  apple 
trees  and  realized  $120  per  acre.  Another 
man  went  to  West  Virginia  and  bought 
up  some  cheap  land  which  he  also  planted 
in  apples,  on  which  he  cleared  $30,000  last 
year.  Instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
on  battles,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  tell ' 
our  pupils  about  these  victories  in  agri- 
culture and  thus  stimulate  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  rural  schools  to  study.  We 
can  greatly  aid  through  the  township 
high  schools,  in  making  agriculture  a  suc- 
cessful occupation.  Help  to  get  the  town- 
ship high  school  people  to  State  College 
this  summer. 
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Supt.  Hamilton:  Why  not  have  a  col- 
umn in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
on  this  experimental  work,  edited  by  State 
College  people?  The  present  Journal 
splendidly  upholds  the  cultural  side  of  edu- 
cation. Why  not  broaden  out  along  other 
lines  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer  thought  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  get  it  read  if  it  were  printed.  People 
do  not  read. 

Supt.  Moore  thought  it  proper  that  the 
State  prescribe  the  course  for  high  schools, 
but  thought  that  the  course  for  elementary 
schools  should  be  prescribed  by  the  local 
authorities.  Much  money  is  being  un- 
wisely spent.  The  normal  schools  are  tak- 
ing the  life  from  the  high  schools,  and 
robbing  them  of  their  glory.  Normal 
tchools  should  be  eminently  professional 
schools.  Pupils  get  a  valuable  diploma 
from  normal  schools  but  not  from  high 
schools.  This  is  not  good  business  manage- 
ment. The  township  high  school  is  the 
best  thing  this  State  has  ever  given  to 
rural  communities.  It  ought  to  be 
nourished.  Bookkeeping  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  course.  High  schools  do 
not  teach  modern  business  methods.  No 
business  man  would  go  to  a  high  school  for 
a  clerk.  Latin  should  be  made  optional. 
Arithmetic  and  English  should  receive 
more  attention. 

Some  one  asked  to  hear  from  the  newly 
appointed  high  school  inspectors,  but  on 
Dr.  Schaeffer's  saying  that  the  inspectors 
had  only  begun  their  work,  and  were 
hardly  ready  to  express  opinions,  the  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

NEW  LEGISLATION   IN  REGARD  TO  CONSOLIDA- 
TION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Supt.  H. 
S.  Putnam:  He  thought  that  a  good  deal 
which  is  said  about  the  schools  is  not  true. 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said,  one  trouble  with 
the  schools  is  that  so  many  women  teachers 
are  employed  that  they  made  "  sissies  "  out 
of  the  boys.  The  trouble  really  is  that  boys 
become  masculine  too  young.  It  is  rather 
when  old  enough  to  go  to  college,  where 
he  associates  exclusively  with  men,  that 
the  boy  begins  to  part  his  hair  in  the 
middle,  and  wears  ribbons — becomes  a 
"  sissy,"  in  fact.  Some  one  else  says  that 
children  have  nothing  to  do  after  leaving 
the  sixth  grade,  and  so  drop  out  of  school 
in  disgust.  This  is  all  bosh.  The  idea 
that  a  twelve-year-old  boy  or  girl  cannot 
get  good  out  of  the  study  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  is  ridiculous.  The  rural 
school  is  the  most  important  and  the  poorest 
that  we  have.  The«  only  reason  that  it  is 
not  poorer  is  that  it  is  in  the  country,  where 


the  environment  is  more  favorable  than  in 
the  city. 

If  our  system  gives  us  only  seven  months' 
term,  with  seven  different  teachers  in  as 
many  years,  if  the  pupils  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  congenial  society,  then  the 
State  is  wrong. 

Many  superintendents  know  little  about 
consolidation.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
found  only  in  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State.  The  speaker  had  been  in  the  school 
work  in  Bradford  County  for  twenty-nine  • 
years,  and  had  begun  at  a  salary  of  eleven 
dollars  a  month.  There  were  then  many 
more  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  than  now. 
Schools  having  an  attendance  of  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  at  that  time,  now  have  but 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty.  There  are  less 
rural  and  more  city  schools.  The  people 
move  to  the  city  to  obtain  superior  school 
advantages  for  their  children.  If  it  should 
be  suggested  that  here  in  Harrisburg  the 
public  school  buildings  should  no  longer 
be  used,  but  that  teachers  should  be  sent 
to  the  different  homes,  the  conditions  would 
somewhat  resemble  rural  conditions.  The 
rural  schools  are  often  too  small  for  it  to 
be  profitable  to  keep  them  open.  Trans- 
portation to  a  consolidated  school  would  be 
more  economical.  When  children  attend  a 
central  school  the  attendance  is  better. 
There  are  not  so  many  wet  feet  and  con- 
sequently there  is  better  health  among  the 
pupils.  Tardiness  is  practically  abolished. 
The  children  take  more  interest  in  their 
work,  the  teachers  are  better,  more  progress 
is  made.  If  we  superintendents  were  left 
to  ourselves,  in  some  out  of  the  way  comer, 
receiving  but  one  visit  fro^  a  superior 
officer,  for  five  years,  we  would  deteriorate. 
Again,  if  we  were  in  city  schools  under 
constant  supervision  we  would  do  better 
work.  The  rural  schools  will  never  reach 
their  maximum  accomplishment  without 
consolidation. 

Good  rural  schools  might  be  the  best  in  , 
the  world.  Their  environment  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  so.  It  is  good  to  have 
different  grades  in  the  same  room.  But  the 
teachers  change  often,  and  even  then  the 
best  teachers  are  not  employed.  Several- 
boards  in  Bradford  County  have  refused  to 
hire  a  teacher  with  any  but  a  provisional 
certificate.  Centralization  would  not  take 
away  the  teacher's  liberties.  It  will  bring 
about  needed  reforms.  What  can  the  State 
do  to  assist  consolidation?  If  it  is  a  good 
thing,  the  State  can  encourage  it  by  paying 
for  it.  Let  the  conditions  be  prescribed 
and  the  appropriation  based  on  their  ob- 
servance, and  consolidation  will  rapidly  be 
adopted.  No  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the 
comfort  of  children  while  on  the  road,     "j^o 
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difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  locali- 
ties  where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  speaker  did  not  know  what  the  Com- 
mission has  done,  but  thought  the  members 
ought  to  go  into  the  country  and  observe 
actual  conditions.  The  cities  do  not  need 
much  attention.  A  city  like  Philadelphia 
which  can  raise  $1,000,000  out  of  sympathy 
for  others,  need  not  cause  anxiety  even 
if  it  does  not  have  enough  school  houses. 
The  cities  can  look  out  for  themselves. 
When  the  rural  schools  have  a  nine 
months'  term,  and  are  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  people  will  move  out  of  the 
cities.  The  great  object  of  the  Commission 
should  be  to  secure  equal  school  facilities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

Supt.  Davis  thought  that  every  one  aims 
his  criticisms  at  the  country  school.  Con- 
solidation may  be  successful  in  some  States 
where  the  roads  are  kept  in  good  condition ; 
but  in  some  counties  of  Pennsylvania  not 
even  the  mail  carriers  can  get  through  the 
drifts  at  times.  Under  these  conditions 
how  could  pupils  be  taken  to  school?  If 
consolidation  is  decided  on  the  township 
and  county  lines  must  be  eliminated  for 
such  purposes,  and  the  State  must  lay  out 
school  districts,  decide  where  schools  shall 
be  located,  and  pay  for  transportation  of 
pupils.  The  benefits  of  consolidation  are 
readily  seen,  and  yet  there  remains  the 
question  whether  with  transportation  pupils 
will  develop  that  hardy  frame  which  comes 
from  wrestling  with  the  storms,  and  tramp- 
ing over  the  long,  rough  roads  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  If  we  haul  our  pupils  to  and 
from  school  perhaps  in  a  few  years  a  race 
of  children  will  be  developed  having  but 
rudimentary  legs.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  what  we  struggle  for  most  benefits  us 
most. 

Supt.  Dell  said  that  all  the  boards  of  his 
county  were  not  able  to  keep  the  schools 
open  even  for  seven  months.  How  could 
such  districts  be  expected  to  want  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  transportation?  Consoli- 
dation is  in  force  in  three  districts  of  the 
county.  In  one  all  the  children  are  taken 
to  one  building;  in  another  to  two  build- 
ings. Twice  had  the  speaker  been  in  court, 
and  once  he  had  had  his  life  threatened  for 
bringing  about  this  condition.  How  are  we 
to  get  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement?  And,  how  is  the  plan  to  be 
successfully  carried  out  in  a  district  where 
a  river  winds  around  for  twenty-five  miles 
to  go  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  schools 
situated  in  these  out-of-the-way  nooks  and 
few  bridges  cross  the  river? 

Supt.  Putnam  thought  that  temporary 
contingencies  might  arise,  such  as  heavy 
snows,  which  might  interfere  with  trans- 
portation, but  most  of  the  time  there  would 


be  no  difficulty.  If,  on  account  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  complete  consolida- 
tion is  impossible,  do  the  best  you  can.  The 
way  to  do  things  is  to  do  them.  Two 
things,  however,  should  be  provided  for  in 
any  law:  (i)  The  wagons  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  (2)  The  drivers  should 
be  licensed.  Only  persons  of  known  moral 
character  should  be  employed  to  do  this 
work.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  town- 
ship lines  could  be  alx>lished;  but  if  the 
present  system  is  continued,  the  appropria- 
tion could  be  made  an  incentive  toward  the 
establishment  of  central  schools.  Often  a 
little  borough  would  be  the  logical  location 
for  such  a  school. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  consolidation 
and  local  supervision  were  closely  bound  to- 
gether. Consolidation  could  readily  be 
brought  about  if  township  lines  were 
abolished.  The  Massachusetts  plan  is  a 
good  one. 

Supt.  Dell  said  that  the  district  of  which 
he  spoke  was  very  poor.  The  land  is  good, 
but  hardly  anyone  can  be  induced  to  live 
there.  If  consolidation  were  adopted  some 
of  the  children  would  have  to  be  transported 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  take  children  to  a  central  school 
and  board  them  in  that  neighborhood,  re- 
turning them  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Supt.  Evans  could  not  see  the  propriety 
of  making  boroughs  the  locations  for  con- 
solidated schools.  The  rural  communities 
are  now  suffering  from  trying  to  follow 
town  ideals.  Locating  such  schools  in  bor- 
oughs would  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
work  adapted  to  rural  communities. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 


Supt.  Kilgore  read  a  resolution  concem- 
ingf  the  injustice  of  the  present  distribution 
of  the  fund  for  county  institutes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

OFFICERS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

The  commitee  on  nominations  reported 
the  following,  which  was  adopted,  and  the 
officers  declared  elected. 

President — Supt.  Eli  M.  Rapp,  Hamburg, 
Berks  County. 

1st  Vice-President — Supt.  Mattie  M.  Col- 
lins, Cameron  County. 

2d  Vice-President — Supt.  Charles  W. 
Stine,  York  County. 

Secretary — ^John  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer — Supt.  J.  H.  Landis,  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  J.  W. 
Sweeny,  Elk  County,  Chairman;  Supt.  J. 
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Kelso    Green,    Cumberland    County,    and 
Supt.  James  J.  Baven,  Carbon  County. 

The  other  committees  not  being  ready  to 
report  at  this  time,  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore  read 
a  paper  on 

THE    SIZE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    BOARD. 

In  order  to  make  this  paper  of  some 
value,  especially  to  the  commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  revise  the  school  laws,  I  sent 
to  the  66  county  superintendents  and  the 
89  city  and  borough  superintendents  of 
Pennsylvania  the  following  questions,  and 
tabulated  the  answers  to  the  same: 

1.  In  recent  years  have  any  deadlocks  oc- 
curred in  school  boards  under  your  juris- 
diction?    How  many?     State  cause. 

2.  Have  any  school  boards  under  your 
jurisdiction  been  dismissed  by  the  court  and 
new  boards  appointed  ?  How  many  ?  State 
cause. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  best  interests 
would  be  attained  by  having  the  school 
boards  composed  ot  an  uneven  number,  say 
five  or  seven?  If  so,  what  number  do  you 
approve  ? 

4.  If  you  approve  of  five  or  seven  mem- 
bers constituting  the  board,  would  it'  be 
better  to  have  one  member  elected  each 
year  for  five  or  seven  years? 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  received  an- 
swers from  all  the  county  superintendents 
excepting  eight,  and  from  all  the  borough 
and   city   superintendents   except   thirteen. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  of 
deadlocks,  and  causes,  eight  of  the  county 
superintendents  reported  "  several "  and 
"  many,"  and  in  addition  thereto  there  were 
specifically  reported  ninety-eight  deadlocks. 
Four  of  the  city  and  borough  superinten- 
dents reported  "several"  and  "many." 
There  were  specifically  reported  twenty- 
two,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  deadlocks  occurring  recently  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  this 
State. 

To  the  ouestion  number  two,  as  to  how 
many  boards  were  dismissed  by  the  court 
and  new  ones  appointed,  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  State  have  reported  forty- 
one,  while  the  city  superintendents  report 
but  nine. 

As  to  the  size  of  school  boards,  eleven 
county  superintendents  are  in  favor  of 
three,  while  forty  favor  five,  and  six  favor 
seven.  The  city  and  borough  superinten- 
dents have  reported  as  follows:  Three  are 
in  favor  of  three;  forty-eight  of  five;  and 
twenty-eight  of  seven;  making  the  total  re- 
port of  both  city  and  county  superinten- 
dents to  be  fourteen  in  favor  of  three, 
eighty-eight  in  favor  of  five,  and  thirty- 
four  in  favor  of  seven;  while  but  five  re- 
port in  favor  of  six. 


As  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  term 
of  election,  eleven  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents favor  a  term  of  three  years,  thirty- 
seven  favor  five  years,  and  two  seven  years. 
Nineteen  of  the  city  superintendents  favor 
a  term  of  three  years,  thirty-seven  favor 
five  years,  and  nine  favor  seven  years, 
making  a  total  of  thirty  who  favor  three 
years,  seventy-six  who  favor  five  years,  and 
eleven  who  favor  seven  years.  These  sta- 
tistics therefore  show  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  city,  county  and  borough  superinten- 
dents favor  a  school  board  composed  of  five 
members,  and  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
vears.  The  conclusion  being  based  on  the 
fact  that  school  boards  as  now  composed 
are  frequently  retarded  on  the  performance 
of  their  duties  by  deadlocks. 

Supt.  Seltzer,  who  was  to  have  continued 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  said  that 
Supt.  Moore  had  left  him  nothing  to  say. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  four  directors 
be  elected,  one  each  year,  for  four  years, 
and  a  paid  secretary  be  elected  by  the 
people,  who  should  be  able  to  vote.  In  one 
district  in  the  speaker's  county  trouble 
arose  because  the  salary  of  the  secretary 
had  been  made  higher  than  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  If  the  secretary  and  his  salary 
were  determined  by  popular  vote  this 
trouble  would  be  avoided. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  Supt.  Moore's 
paper  was  conclusive.  Five  is  a  small  but 
effective  number  of  directors.  They  should 
be  elected  for  five  years,  so  that  the  people 
will  be  more  careful  of  their  choice  and  the 
directors  will  be  better  able  to  carry  out 
their  school  policy.  The  county  superin- 
tendent ought  to  be  elected  for  five  years 
so  that  each  director  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  such  an  officer. 

Supt.    Bevan    thought    that    the    matter 
should  be   referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions  so  that  it  would  come  properly, 
before  the  Commission. 

Suot.  Moore  said  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  referring  the  matter  to  the 
committee.  His  paper  already  gave  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  State. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  remarked  that  he  believed 
the  committee  had  included  this  subject  in 
their  report. 

Supt.  Bevan  explained  that  he  wanted 
only  to  give  force  to  the  paper. 

The  President  thought  that  a  unanimous 
vote  of  this  body  would  be  preferable.  No 
further  action  was  taken. 

SHOULD   THERE   BE   ANY   BOROUGH    OR   TOWN- 
SHIP LINES  MARKING  A  SCHOOL  DIVISION  ? 

Supt.  J.  E.  R.  Kilgore  opened  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  the  paper  which  here 
follows : 
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In  a  recent  address  before  the  State  Edu- 
cational Commission,  the  speaker,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  many  apparent  inequali- 
ties of  privilege  under  our  present  system 
of  school  control,  propounded  the  query: 
"  Should  there  be  any  borough  or  township 
lines  marking  a  school  division?"  If  an- 
swered negatively  a  most  difficult  problem 
is  presented.  The  mere  elimination  of 
existing  boundaries  would  be  purely  de- 
structive in  nature,  necessitating  a  recon- 
struction of  our  entire  scheme  of  school 
administration.  If  borough  and  township 
lines  be  disregarded,  could  not  the  same 
reasons  be  urged  to  ignore  countv  and  city 
boundaries,  and  would  this  not  lead,  ulti- 
mately, to  absolute  State  control,  depriving 
the  people  of  participation  in  school  affairs? 
Just  what  the  speaker  meant  to  convey — 
whether  boundaries  be  entirely  or  only  par- 
tially disregarded — I  cannot  say.  But  con- 
sidered from  either  point  of  view,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  "  It  is  better  to 
endure  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those 
we  know  not  of." 

Every  friend  of  the  public  school  is  in- 
teresting himself  in  this  question  of  school 
efficiency.  That  our  schools  have  not  at- 
tained the  degree  of  efficiency  which  should 
characterize  every  school,  we  know  full 
well.  These  imperfections  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  removed  by  any  purely  mechanical 
svstem  of  school  administration.  For  the 
greater  part  they  are  composed  of  difficul- 
ties local  in  nature,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  which  prevail  in  each 
community,  and  difficulties  which  the  com- 
munity itself  can  best  overcome.  It  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  concentrate  our 
energies  upon  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions which  have  been  made  apparent 
through  the  operation  of  our  present  sys- 
tem rather  than  to  inaugurate  a  new  order 
of  things  under  which  we  may  find  our- 
selves surrounded  with  more  formidable 
difficulties. 

"Things  done  well. 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear : 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd." 

Every  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  to  a 
"  square  deal "  so  far  as  educational  facili- 
ties are  concerned.  Every  child  is  entitled 
to  all  the  blessings  which  emanate  and  radi- 
ate from  a  good  school,  whether  his  parents 
reside  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Sullivan 
County.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
same  conditions  must  necessarily  surround 
the  school  life  of  all  children.  It  would 
be  manifestly  ill-advised  to  emphasize  in 
the  child's  early  training  that  which  would 
unfit  or  fail  to  fit  him  for  the  conditions 
which  he  must  confront  when,  as  an  adult, 
he  participates  in  the  life  of  the  community. 


This  thought  deserves  much  more  attention 
than  some  seem  inclined  to  give  it,  and 
because  of  it,  we  feel  that  local  administra- 
tion with  efficient  supervision  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  ideal  school  system. 
That  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
local  admmistration  has  proved  inefficient 
no  one  can  contradict.  Every  community 
has  not  as  yet  awakened  to  the  necessity 
for  good  schools.  It  would  seem,  perhaps, 
at  first  glance,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  such  communities  of 
their  participation  in  school  affairs  and 
give  them  good  schools,  whether  they  de- 
sire them  or  not.  We  must  not,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people  are  alive  to  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  have  established  and 
maintained  a  system  of  schools  constantly 
increasing  in  efficiency.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  have  encountered  few  indeed 
who  did  not  desire  the  best  for  their  chil- 
dren. True,  in  many  instances,  there  have 
been  vast  differences  in  opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  best.  But  this  merely  pre- 
sents the  opportunity  to  those  who  orofess 
to  lead  in  educational  matters,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  all  such  is  to  edu- 
cate public  sentiment. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  school  boun- 
daries presents  many  serious  problems,  not 
the  least  perplexing  of  which  is  the  one 
affecting  the  vexing  question  of  taxation. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  assessments  are 
inequitably  made,  perhaps  eighty  per  cent, 
of  our  assessors  fail  to  recognize  the 
sacredness  of  an  oath  of  office  which 
pledges  them  to  assess  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty at  its  full  value.  Many  districts  are 
poverty-stricken  to-day  because  of  the  low, 
false  valuations  of  properties,  coupled  with 
a  maximum  tax  levy  for  school  purposes. 
The  result  is  inadequate  funds.  Again,  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  when  the  residents  of 
one  township  are  burdened  with  a  tax  levy 
of  13  mills,  while  the  neighboring  township 
is  maintaining  better  schools  at  a  levy  of 
5  or  6  mills.  It  would  surely  not  tend  to 
minimize  the  evil  to  compel  the  first  district 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  other,  unless 
under  some  arrangement  similar  to  the  one 
which  prevails  at  the  present  time. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  employ  our  time  considering  these 
problems  than  to  speculate  upon  various 
schemes  which  present  even  more  serious 
possibilities.  It  is  surely  within  the  realm 
of  the  practically  possible  to  remedy  these 
defects  without  radically  departing  from 
our  present  system, — a  system  which,  it  is 
true,  has  not  attained  perfection,  but  which 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  yield  to  any  desired 
improvement.  To  this  task  of  improve- 
ment fortunately  we  may  take  all  the  les- 
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sons  experience  has  taught  It  is  most 
desirable  that  we  get  out  of  any  rut  or 
groove,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  part 
of  prudence  to  keep  out  of  "  the  air." 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  see  James,  who  hap- 
pens to  reside  west  of  some  "imaginary 
line,"  trudge  through  one  or  two  miles  of 
snow  to  attend  a  comfortless,  inadequately 
equipped  school  under  the  direction  of  an 
inexperienced,  untrained  teacher,  while  his 
playmate,  who  lives  next  door,  has  within 
easy  reach  a  school  which  fulfils  its  mis- 
sion. Yet  would  a  disregard  of  these 
boundaries  of  itself  relieve  the  situation? 
Some  children  must  unfortunately  still  be 
compelled  to  attend  the  inefficient  school 
because  of  the  convenience  of  their  resi- 
dence. The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  proposed  formula.  We  must  have  effi- 
cient schools.  People  will  complain  less  of 
distances  when  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  our  schools  merit  popular  approval.  I 
care  not  how  abundant  the  resources  of  the 
county  you  represent,  you  have  just  as 
many  good  schools  as  you  have  good  teach- 
ers. The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  demand 
more  in  the  way  of  qualifications  from  your 
teachers,  and  to  pay  enough  for  good  ser- 
vice to  justify  you  in  demanding  this. 

Our  schools  need  closer  supervision  of 
the  right  kind,  but  this  can  be  readily  se- 
cured under  the  existing  order  of  things. 
A  uniform  course  of  study  to  furnish  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  local  conditions  is,  we 
believe,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
but  attainable  without  any  revolution  in  our 
present  methods  of  administration. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  have  aimed 
to  present  some  of  the  conditions  which 
need  improvement  and  to  consider  in  what 
measure  a  disregard  of  borough  and  town- 
ship lines  would  contribute  to  the  desired 
end.  Schools  are  inefficient  mainly  because 
of  (i)  unskilled  teachers,  (2)  low  public 
sentiment,  ^3)  the  ooverty  of  some  school 
districts,  (4)  lack  of  close  supervision,  ^5) 
too  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  (6) 
no  well-defined  course  of  study  to  guide  our 
teachers  and  lead  them  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  ends.  It  is  not  clear  to  us 
that  the  elimination  of  the  school  district 
would  in  itself  alleviate  these  evils.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  system  devised  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  fifty  years  ago  needs 
revision  to  meet  the  conditions  which  an 
increase  in  population  and  an  advance  in 
educational  ideals  make  necessary.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  present  system  is 
fundamentally  right  and  can  see  no  evil 
which  exists  to-day  which  might  not  with 
equal  annoyance  prevail  under  the  proposed 
change. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  desire 


such  a  change  and  doubt  our  ability  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  even  if 
unanimously  supported  by  our  educational 
forces.  The  people  are  jealous  of  their 
privileges  and  justly  pride  themselves  upon 
the  structure  they  have  reared,  in  the  rear- 
ing of  which  they  have,  in  the  main,  beeir 
guided  by  intelligence  and  a  desire  to  be- 
queath to  their  children  an  ample  heritage 
of  educational  privilege. 

"  There  can  be  no  real  advance  in  an 
educational  system  unless  the  people  ad- 
vance with  it.  It  belongs  to  the  people  and 
the  people  belong  to  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
neople  and  the  people  are  a  part  of  it.  The 
common  school  is,  therefore,  a  conservative 
institution.  It  is  both  a  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  formed  by  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
but  it  in  turn  forms  new  opinions.  It  is 
both  a  leader  and  a  follower.  It  follows 
the  needs  and  demands  of  new  conditions, 
but  it  also  creates  new  needs  and  new  con- 
ditions. Such  an  institution  changes  slowly 
and  if  the  changes  are  to  be  permanent  they 
must  be  made  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  a  great  majority  of  all  those  who 
are  intelligently  concerned  in  its  welfare." 

And  quoting  again  from  the  same  source : 
"  However,  if  our  chief  concern  is  to  adjust 
the  common  school  system  to  the  demands 
and  needs  of  society  and  the  State,  and  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  children,  honest  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  details  cannot  defeat 
the  general  aim.  But  in  the  midst  of  our 
discussions,  in  the  midst  of  our  disagree- 
ments, in  the  midst  of  our  marching  and 
countermarching,  let  us  wave  only  the  flag 
of  educational  progress." 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  there  would 
have  been  no  use  of  appointing  a  Commis- 
sion if  things  were  not  to  be  improved.  If 
authority  is  not  centralized  not  much  will 
have  been  done.  We  should  ask  for  large 
things.  We  will  not  get  all  we  ask,  so  let 
us  ask  much.  Both  French  and  Prussian 
school  systems  are  strongly  centralized. 
He  was  not  sure  that  township  lines  could 
be  eliminated.  Pennsylvania  needs  for  her 
rural  schools  local  supervision,  high  school 
facilities  for  all,  and  consolidation.  These 
can  not  be  secured  as  long  as  the  present 
township  lines  are  observed,  but  they  can 
be  had  if  these  lines  are  eliminated,  so  that 
two  or  three  townships  may  unite  for  local 
supervision  if  not  for  taxation.  Unlike  the 
West,  nature  has  determined  the  districts 
in  Pennsylvania  which  may  be  consolidated. 
The  logical  method  in  this  State  will  be  to 
have  the  town  or  borough  as  the  center  and 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  the  super- 
visor. These  towns  will  be  easy  of  access 
because  the  roads  now  lead  to  them.  This 
change  would  be  a  revolution,  but  every 
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good  revolution  is  an  evolution.  A  revolu- 
tion is  now  in  progress  in  Russia,  and  soon 
that  obsolete  form  of  government  will  be 
overthrown. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ask  for  large  things. 
If  we  do  not  get  centralization  now  we  will 
fight  for  it  for  the  next  fifty  years.  What 
are  the  compulsory  act,  the  salary  act,  the 
minimum  term  act?  Centralization.  All 
improvements  in  our  system  have  come  that 
way.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  the  supervisor 
to  plan  if  the  local  district  may  thwart  his 
olans?  If  we  can  get  the  Commission  to 
stand  for  this  idea,  and  we  back  them  up, 
a  better  svstem  will  be  the  result. 

Supt.  Moore  admitted  that  we  had  re- 
ceived benefits  from  centralized  authority 
as  it  now  exists,  but  feared  that  if  further 
steps  toward  consolidation  are  taken,  the 
result  will  be  a  political  octopus,  greater 
than  we  now  think  of.  The  consent  of  the 
governed  ought  to  be  consulted.  If  we  de- 
part from  that  principle  we  knock  away  the 
props  of  our  present  system  of  government. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  What  is  the  State,  the 
local  community  or  the  Commonwealth?  I 
think  it  is  the  Commonwealth.  The  people 
are  the  Commonwealth.  We  can  not  get 
centralization  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  local  districts  will  never 
do  it,  but  if  the  Commonwealth  says  that  it 
will  give  us  good  citizens,  whether  we  will 
or  not,  that  is  "with  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Let  us  not  confound  legis- 
lation with  centralization.  The  minimum 
term  act,  the  minimum  salary  act,  and 
others  of  this  nature  have  come  through 
legislation.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  State  and  the  government.  The  State 
is  the  people  as  a  whole,  while  the  govern- 
ment is  the  machinery  of  the  people's  will. 
Where  is  it  proposed  to  lodge  the  power 
taken  from  the  local  boards?  In  the  county 
and  city  superintendents?  In  New  Eng- 
land these  officers  control  the  selection  of 
text-books,  and  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. Shall  be  have  a  State  Board,  as  in 
Indiana,  which  appoints  the  superinten- 
dents? He  would  like  this  subject  of  cen- 
tralization pushed  farther,  so  that  the  Com- 
mission might  obtain  clear  ideas  of  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  superintendents.  The 
systems  of  France  and  Germany  are  dif- 
ferent. Which  one  is  it  desirable  to  model 
after? 

Supt.  Evans  said  that  many  superinten- 
dents had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
the  matter  up. 

Supt.  Hamilton  remarked  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake  in  his  definitions.  The 
commonwealth  is  the  peoole.  The  state  is 
the  people  organized.  The  government  is 
the  machinery  by  which  the  people  carry 


out  their  desires.  By  the  term  centraliza- 
tion he  meant  a  strong  code  backed  up  by 
the  State.  The  local  district  need  not  be 
deprived  of  all  its  powers,  but  they  should 
be  so  guarded  by  centralized  power  that 
they  can  not  be  abused. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  many  persons  have  not  thought  out 
this  matter.  In  New  Jersey  the  county 
superintendent  condemns  unsuitable  school 
houses,  and  the  municipality  must  build 
better  ones.  In  Indiana  the  school  trustee 
may  close  a  school  and  transport  the  chil- 
dren to  another  school,  except  when  tem- 
Dorary  conditions  make  it  impossible.  But 
the  trustee  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent,  from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal.  That  is  centralization. 
In  New  York  and  Wisconsin  any  decision 
of  the  State  School  Department  can  not  be 
questioned  or  reversed  by  the  court3.  In 
New  York  the  State  School  Department 
controls  the  certification  of  teachers,  pre- 
pares questions  for  high  school  pupils,  and 
the  examinations  must  be  taken  or  no 
diploma  is  issued ;  it  prepares  a  syllabus  for 
the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
In  Massachusetts  a  state  board  has  no 
powers  except  as  relating  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  plan  suggested  by  Supt 
Hamilton  abolishes  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  and  gives  us  the  Massachu- 
setts plan.  The  question  now  before  the 
Commission  is  where  to  lodge  the  power 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  whether  the  Legislature 
may  do  what  it  wishes  in  this  matter. 
Judge  Brown,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Lourt,  has  decided  that  the  people  control 
the  schools  through  the  Legislature.  The 
State  has  never  surrendered  to  the  munici- 
pality the  education  of  its  children. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  last  year  we 
had  asked  for  centralized  authority  in  the 
form  of  high  school  inspectors.  We  have 
them  and  they  will  do  eood.  In  other  mat- 
ters we  want  the  will  of  the  people  carried 
out  through  legislation.  That  is  central- 
ization. The  office  of  county  superinten- 
dent ought  not  to  be  abolished.  That  offi- 
cer should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $2,000. 
It  would  not  render  the  county  superinten- 
dency  useless  to  have  local  supervision. 

Supt.  Hower  agreed  that  this  convention 
was  not  ready  to  discuss  the  question  of 
centralized  authority,  and  suggested  that  a 
half  day  be  given  to  the  subject  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Association  at  State 
College. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    MANUAL    ARTS 

was  the  subject  of  the  following  paper  by 
Supt.  Mattie  M.  Collins,  of  Cameron 
County : 
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Our  forefathers  maintained  that  our  edu- 
cational system  should  be  utilitarian. 
Hence  the  early  school  law  read  that  in 
the  public  schools  were  to  be  taught  "  Read- 
ingf,  writing  and  the  casting  of  accounts." 
Surely  these  branches  were  practical. 
Later  on,  that  the  pupils  might  have  the 
advantages  of  a  broader  training,  geography 
and  history  were  added  to  the  course  of 
study.  Thus  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  each,  were  added  the 
different  branches  of  our  common  school 
curriculum.  To-day  our  common  school 
represents  this  conception:  "We  give  the 
pupil  a  general  education."  All  honor  to 
our  public  school  system.  To  it  we  owe 
our  supremacy  as  a  world  power  to-day; 
but  it  is  to  the  "  saint "  of  our  school  sys- 
tem that  we  shall  owe  our  strength  in  the 
days  that  are  to  come. 

It  was  very  adequate  for  its  needs  when 
our  school  system  was  established,  for  in 
those  days  a  good  general  education  was  all 
that  was  required.  Then,  if  one's  child 
was  intended  for  the  trades  he  was  bound 
out  or  apprenticed.  His  education  or  lack 
of  education  was  not  considered.  Skilled 
workmen  acquired  skill  largely  from  ex- 
perience. If  the  child  was  intended  for  a 
profession — he  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  three 
R*s — he  was  then  sent  into  the  office  of  the 
lawyer  or  doctor  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  practice  of  his  profession. 
Trade  schools  were  almost  unknown. 
Schools  of  law. and  medicine  and  theology 
were  not  a  necessity. 

Our  people,  representing  the  cream  of 
European  enterprise,  hardiness  and  worth, 
needed  but  the  chance  for  an  education  to 
make  them  masters.  It  has  been  given. 
To-day  the  influx  of  immigration  is  far  be- 
low the  standard  of  our  forefathers.  Com- 
petition is  rife.  Not  only  do  we  have  to 
compete  with  each  other  but  with  foreign 
nations.  With  nations  whose  power  to- 
day is  dependent  upon  the  high  excellence 
of  its  educated  skilled  workmen,  and  to  us, 
the  almost  unknown  Art.  A  thrifty  people, 
we  must  compete  with  these  older  civiliza- 
tions, trained  by  experience.  So  far,  to  a 
great  extent,  we  have  succeeded. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  great 
question.  Three-fourths  of  our  population 
earn  their  daily  bread  not  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  but  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
We  have  gone  far  and  done  much  for  the 
one- fourth.  What  can  we  do  for  the  three- 
fourths?  Under  former  conditions,  the 
product  of  our  schools  met  the  demands. 
To-day  we  are  being  confronted  by  a  sense 
of  lack.  To-day  the  laboring  man  has 
advantages  undreamed  of  before,  with 
hours  shortened,  wages  increased,  and  his 


environment  planned  for  his  comfort,  pleas- 
ure and  health.  This  requires  no  small 
outlay  on  the  part  of  his  employer.  But 
what  does  he  require  in  return  ?  "  That 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That 
he  be  a  skilled  workman.  He  has  learned 
that  a  skilled  workman  employed  for  eight 
hours  in  a  day  is  better  than  an  inferior 
at  twelve  hours  for  less*  wages. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  educationally,  when  we  try  to  pro- 
vide for  the  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
Shall  our  schools  give  the  general  educa- 
tion or  shall  it  provide  for  a  specific?  We 
maintain  that  the  latter  is  impossible  just  at 
present  Let  us  here  not  lose  sight  of  the 
"  spirit "  of  our  public  schools — Utility.  A 
system  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
rests  with  that  people.  What  do  the  people 
say?  The  great  work  of  the  public  schools 
is  to  make  good  citizens.  It  is  not  enough 
to  educate  and  produce  a  good  citizen,  we 
must  also  produce  a  citizen  good  for  some 
specific  thing.  Our  reform  schools  and 
prisons  contain  men  and  boys  who  must  be 
taught  a  trade  in  order  that  when  liberated, 
they  will  not  menace  society  with  idleness 
and  its  train  of  evils.  Granted  that  many 
of  these  men  are  illiterate,  are  they  im- 
prisoned because  of  that?  They  were 
never  compelled  to  be  useful.  They  were 
never  made  to  do.  And,  as  Horace  Mann 
says.  "  One  former  is  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  reformers."  This  means  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  mould  the  plastic  child 
than  it  is  to  reform  the  adult.  The  child 
is  to  be  molded  into  the*  product  we  would 
have.  He  is  to  be  the  useful  citizen.  He 
is  to  be  the  doer  of  useful  things;  to  be 
the  "  former." 

Our  school  system  must  make  closer  con- 
nection with  life  and  its  duties.  Our 
schools  must  constantly  adjust  themselves 
to  these  growing  demands. 

With  a  brief  view  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  manual  arts,  its  immediate  aim  is  to 
appeal  to  the  boy  or  girl  whom  we  have 
failed  to  reach  by  any  other  means.  What 
teacher  has  not  felt  this  need  ?  To  be  able 
to  give  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  no  apti- 
tude for  the  text-book  some  work  that  will 
be  interesting  and  useful.  Or  for  the  oupil 
whose  very  physical  energy  is  a  menace  to 
order  in  the  school,  who  does  all  the  work 
assigned  and  is  ready  then  for  all  that  is 
going  on.  Or  for  the  dullard  who  is  the 
best  test  of  the  teacher's  worth,  something 
in  which  he  and  the  teacher  can  feel  that 
he  does  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  school. 
Its  ultimate  end  will  be  to  produce  the  use- 
ful citizen.  But,  finally,  the  introduction 
of  manual  arts  in  the  public  school  will 
elevate  manual  labor.  For  the  boy  it  will 
awaken  the  possibilities  of  a  technical  edu- 
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cation;  for  the  girl  it  will  awaken  the 
possibilities  of  domestic  science  and  house- 
hold arts.  In  each  it  will  create  a  greater 
respect  for  the  common  work  for  everyday 
life.  This  movement  can  do  no  greater 
work  than  to  remove  some  of  our  false 
ideas  of  the  relative  values  of  usefulness, 
to  efface  the  stigma  from  all  honest,  useful 
toil. 

Trace  the  feeble  beginning  of  the  manual 
art  movement.  John  Locke  was  an  advo- 
cate. The  people  feeling  the  need  of  a 
medium  through  which  to  obtain  a  general 
education  have  brought  the  public  schools 
to  their  present  status.  The  feeling  for  the 
need  of  manual  arts  has  been  of  much 
slower  growth,  but  even  this  movement  has 
long  passed  the  "fad"  period.  In  510  of 
the  1,325  cities  having  a  population  of 
4,000  and  over,  manual  training  was  taught 
in  some  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  year  1906.  To-day  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  8,000  or  over  have  manual 
training  in  some  form  in  their  public 
schools.  Now  that  the  township  high 
school  is  an  assured  fact  it  follows  that 
manual  training  will  be  introduced  into  the 
country  schools  as  well. 

This,  of  course,  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  local  conditions  as  to  what  form  of  the 
manual  arts  shall  be  taught.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  introduce  manual  training  into 
every  school,  but  the  teacher  should  feel 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  deftness  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands  even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  sharpening  a  lead  pencil. 
Much  may  be  done  in  many  ways  to  en- 
courage the  training  of  the  manual  and 
mental  powers,  A  knife  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil  may  be  the  means  of  acquiring 
power  and  skill.  Many  of  the  modem  toys 
manufactured  in  the  peasant  homes  of  the 
old  world  would  be  easy  to  construct.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  delightful 
occupations  for  many  boys,  and  it  could,  I 
think,  be  introduced  in  any  of  the  schools. 
Sewing  for  the  girls  is  probably  the  easiest. 
Of  its  value  as  training,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. The  planning,  cutting  and  skill  re- 
quired in  sewing  brings  no  little  mental 
power  into  activity.  The  usefulness  of 
this — almost  lost  art — to  the  girl  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  needs  no  comment. 

In  our  rural  or  agricultural  districts  there 
is  much  that  the  public  school  can  do  in 
the  way  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  farm.  The  tendency  of  our 
young  men  and  women  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the  town,  together  with  the  scarcity  of 
hands  to  harvest  crops  has  made  the  ques- 
tion a  momentous  one.  What  will  be  of 
greater  value  for  the  boys  and  girls  than 
to   learn   those    facts   and   principles   that 


will  make  them  intelligent  and  skillful 
workers  of  the  soil?  VVhen  we  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  pupil  that  the  business  of 
farming  and  the  grrowing  of  crops  is  no 
less  a  science,  and  requires  for  its  success 
just  as  much  thought-training  and  care  as 
is  does  to  run  a  factory,  we  have  then  done 
something  to  awaken  his  desire  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  farm.  We  can  do  much 
towards  agriculture  by  developing  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  soil.  These  few 
suggestions  are  given  as  to  what  may  now 
be  done  in  most  of  our  schools.  The  trade 
schools  and  manual  arts  in  our  public 
schools  are  assumed  facts.  The  simplest 
beginnings  should  be  encouraged  on  our 
part.  In  communities  where  people  have 
felt  the  need,  we  find  that  it  will  come. 
We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  no 
pupil  can  leave  the  public  schools  until 
he  is  proficient  in  some  art  or  trade  whereby 
he  can  earn  a  livelihood. 

Supt.  Shaw  was  to  have  discussed  this 
paper,  but  had  been  compelled  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  having  a  large  sum  entrusted 
to  him,  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  the  question  of 
vocational  education  is  pressing  for  at- 
tention. At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week 
two  views  were  expressed :  ( i )  Schools  for 
preparation  in  special  lines  of  work  should 
be  maintained  by  those  industries.  (2)  To 
connect  cultural  with  trade  schools  and 
have  them  conducted  at  public  expense. 
The  last  census  gives  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  twenty-five* leading  occupa- 
tions of  this  country.  More  than  ten  mil- 
lion persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  should  be 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  rural  com- 
munities, at  public  expense.  What  about 
other  industries?  About  1,500,000  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  professions.  Of  these 
our  high  schools  have  taken  care.  But  in 
the  domain  of  manufacture  trouble  begins. 
In  Lancaster,  for  instance,  many  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  tobacco,  brewing  and 
distilling  industries.  Shall  we  introduce 
instruction  in  these  branches  into  the  public 
schools?  In  York  there  are  six  wheel- 
wrights. Assuming  that  they  work  forty 
years,  no  boy  in  York  will  need  instruction 
in  that  industry. 

It  seems  plain,  however,  that  agriculture 
should  be  taught  in  rural  communities,  that 
domestic  economy  should  be  taught  to  the 
girls,  and  that  the  boys  should  have  at 
least  as  much  manual  training  as  will  make 
them  familiar  with  the  tools  common  to  all 
handicrafts.  It  looks  as  though  some  one 
must  face  this  problem  and  think  it  out.  A 
large  city  like  Munich  is  no  guide  for  a 
small  city  like  Lancaster,  and  the  chief  oc- 
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-cupations  of  a  community  can  not  always 
be  taught  in  the  schools. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  the 
occasion  of  considerable  debate,  which  cen- 
tered about  the  questions  of  closer  super- 
vision, the  course  of  study,  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  executive  offices. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  containing  the 
resolutions  as  finally  adopted  or  rejected  is 
here  given: 

To  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Com- 
mission: 

Gentlemen:  In  order  that  we,  the  County 
Superintendents  in  convention  assembled,  may 
declare  our  position  on  the  following  subjects, 
we  respectfully  submit  them  for  your  consid- 
eration : 

1.  We  favor  a  system  providing  for  closer 
local  supervision  of  schools— one  supervisor  for 
not  more  than  fifty  schools;  these  supervisors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  who  shall  determine  the  ter- 
ritory which  each  shall  supervise,  the  same  to 
be  paid  a  salary  fixed  by  law  of  not  less  than 
$100  per  month  out  of  the  State  treasury. 
(Approved.) 

2.  We  favor  the  preparation  of  a  State 
course  of  study  for  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  which  shall  detail  the 
minimum  of  essentials  in  each  subject,  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  plan  to  be  followed, 
and  the  reasonable  results  to  be  attained,  the 
same  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  the  common  school  course  to 
provide  for  a  nine  years'  course  of  eight 
months  each.     (Approved.) 

3.  No  person  should  be  eligible  to  tl^e  office 
of  County  Superintendent  who  has  not  grad- 
uated from  a  State  Normal  school  in  the  reg- 
ular course,  or  who  has  not  had  the  equivalent 
in  training  and  scholarship.     (Lost.) 

4.  Recognizing  that  "  Public  education  is 
the  deliberate  effort  of  the  State  to  make  a 
higher  citizenship,"  we  believe  that,  to  this 
end,  the  Commonwealth  be  given  more  power 
to  make  the  system  more  efficient.     CLost.) 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  be  made  mandatory  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  it  is  feasible,  the 
expense  of  transportation  to  be  borile  by  the 
State.     (Approved.) 

6.  We  believe  that  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  granting  of  teachers*  certificates  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  provide  for  the  study  of 
higher  branches  as  a  requirement  for  profes- 
sional certificates,  and  still  higher  branches 
for  permanent  certificates.  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  a  manual  detailing  the  require- 
ments in  all  branches  in  which  teachers  are 
examined  be  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  the  same  to  be  used  by  Superinten- 
dents as  a  basis  for  securing  more  uniformity 
in  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates.  (Ap- 
proved.) 

7.  Since  there  is  evident  injustice  to  small 
counties  in  the  present  system  which  provides 


for  a  sum  of  33J  cents  for  each  dav's  attend- 
ance to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  County  Institute,  whereby  the  large  coun- 
ties, which  need  help  least,  receive  the  full 
$200^  while  smaller  counties,  with  greater  need, 
receive  less,  we  recommend  that  the  aid  .ex- 
tended should  be  $200,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  attendance.  (Approved.) 
We  desire  in  this  manner  to  express  our 

Gratitude  to  the  School  Board  of  Harrisburg 
or  their  generosity  in  granting  us  the  use 
of  this  auoitorium  in  which  to  hold  our  meet- 
ings. We  also  feel  very  grateful  to  every 
person  who  has  contributed  anything  to  the 
success  of  this  meeing,  the  result  of  which 
has  made  it  the  best  convention  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  State.  (Approved.) 
Signed : 

Wm.  W.  Evans, 
Mattie  M.  Collins, 
H.  S.  Putnam. 

CLOSER    local    SUPERVISION. 

This  resolution  was  at  first  laid  on  the 
table,  but  later  taken  up  again,  and  finally 
adopted. 

Supt.  Klinger  said  that  there  were  115 
schools  in  his  county,  and  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  them  justice.  Fifty  schools 
would  be  plenty  for  a  supervisor. 

jSupt.  Moore  thought  that  if  we  asked  too 
much  the  Legislature  might  give  nothing  at 
all.  We  had  better  ask  for  one  supervisor 
for  every  100  schools. 

Supt.  Landis  agreed  with  Supt.  Moore. 
The  directors  of  Montgomery  County  had 
voted  against  four  assistants  to  the  county 
superintendent,  but  in  favor  of  two.  Even 
this  is  unpopular.  Eight  or  nine  would  be 
desirable  in  that  county,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  ask  for  them  now.  The  resolution 
ought  not  to  be  adooted. 

Supt.  Sweeney  thought  that  to  make  the 
idea  popular  the  supervisor  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  certain  number  of  townships,  and 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. He  should  be  responsible  for 
results  to  the  people.  The  State  appro- 
priation should  depend  in  part  on  the  em- 
ployment of  such  supervisors. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  an  as- 
sistant, but  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
county  superintendent's  assistant  and  local 
supervisors.  Now  is  the  time  to  ask  for 
great  things.  When  he  asked  for  an  as- 
sistant he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  matter  been  settled  than 
some  one  told  me. I  should  have  two.  We 
should  be  fearless  in  these  matters.  Wc 
would  get  more.  If  the  Legislature  sees 
that  we  want  a  supervisor  for  each  hundred 
schools  they  will  be  likely  to  make  it  two 
hundred.  We  should  ask  for  one  super- 
visor for  every  fifty  schools. 

Supt.  Taylor  said  that  he  supervised  a 
small  county  with  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  schools.    He  would  not  want  more 
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than  one  assistant.  He  himself  could  find 
out  what  ou^ht  to  be  done  in  his  schools. 
What  the  county  superintendent  wants  is 
authority  to  carry  out  what  he  knows  ought 
to  be  done. 

Dr.  Schaeffcr  asked  Supt.  Hamilton  what 
he  meant  when  he  said  that  western  Penn- 
sylvania was  topheavy  with  supervision. 

Supt.  Hamilton  replied  that  he  meant  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  drawing  salaries 
who  do  the  schools  very  little  good. 

Supt.  Seltzer  said  that  he  had  in  mind 
several  teachers  who  need  assistance,  but 
that  from  press  of  work  he  was  unable  to 
give  it.  We  need  critic  teachers  such  as 
the  normal  schools  employ.  The  county 
superintendent  should  appoint  them  from 
among  the  good  teachers  of  his  county. 
There  might  be  one  appointed  for  each 
grade  of  work. 

Dept.  Supt.  Teitrick  suggested  that  the 
department  simply  declare  itself  in  favor  of 
local  supervision,  and  not  go  into  details. 
He  thought  the  department  was  not  ready 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  about  the 
matter. 

Supt.  Smith  agreed  with  Supt.  Hamilton. 
Let  us  ask  for  what  we  need.  If  the  Com- 
mission does  not  believe  in  our  recommen- 
dations the  burden  will  be  on  them.  There 
should  be  one  local  supervisor  for  not  more 
than  fifty  schools. 

The  resolution  was  now  adopted. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  original  form  of  the  resolution  being 
before  the  Department,  Supt.  Sweeney  said 
that  this  body  should  not  go  on  record  as 
agreeing  to  a  seven  months'  term  for  rural 
districts.  All  of  our  neighboring  States 
have  an  eight  months'  term,  and  nearly  all 
of  our  districts  are  ready  for  an  eight 
months*  term. 

Supt.  Shelley  said  that  the  course  must 
be  different  in  schools,  on  account  of  the 
differing  length  of  terms. 

Supt.  Sweeney  suggested  that  the  resolu- 
tion read  "  nine  years  of  eight  months." 
The  course  should  not  be  iron-bound. 
Some  flexibility  should  be  allowed. 

Supt.  Hamilton  suggested  that  "  y2 
months"  be  substituted  for  the  above. 

Supt.  Willard  said  that  in  Perry  County, 
which  is  principally  an  agricultural,  many 
people  think  a  seven-months'  term  is  long 
enough.  Our  first  effort  ought  to  be  to  get 
most  of  the  children  to  school  for  seven 
months. 

Supt.  Sweeney  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  as  read,  providing  for  a 
"  nine  years'  course  of  eight  months  each." 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  New  York  claims 
to  have  an  eight  months'  term,  but  some 
one  says   that  this  means  a  five  months' 


term  in  the  winter,  and  a  three  months' 
term  in  the  spring,  for  small  children. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  any  district  had 
the  option  of  dividing  the  term  into  three 
parts. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  asked  if  there  was  a  dif- 
ferent teacher  elected  for  each  part. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  there  was  not. 
Nearly  every  district  divides  the  term  into 
two  sections.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  as  to  how  the  term  shall  be  divided. 

Supt.  Bevan  remarked  that  New  York 
did  not  really' have  an  eight  months'  term. 

Supt.  Sweeney  said  that  some  pupils  did 
not. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  now 
adopted,  and  appears  above. 

ELIGIBILITY    OF    CX)UNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  resolution  was  read  and  tabled  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  Supt.  Hamilton 
spoke  in  praise  of  the  character  of  our 
county  superintendents  and  of  the  present 
meeting,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  attended. 

CENTRALIZATION    OF    AUTHORITY. 

This  resolution  being  read  elicited  the 
following  opinions: 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  the  Common- 
wealth already  has  power  enough.  Execu- 
tive officers  needed  the  power. 

Supt.  Sweeney  thought  that  the  local  au- 
thorities have  too  much  authority.  The 
executive  officers  of  both  state  and  county 
should  be  given  more  power. 

Supt.  Green :  When  you  withdraw  power 
from  the  boards  you  also  lessen  local  in- 
terest. The  proposed  resolution  is  revolu- 
tionary. We  now  propose  to  touch  the 
actual  control  of  the  schools. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  we  had  already 
passed  two  resolutions  for  centralization. 
What  is  wanted  is  nothing  revolutionary 
but  only  to  prevent  boards  from  abusing 
their  power.  The  resolution  does  not  mean 
to  abolish  boards,  but  to  regulate  their 
actions.  This  is  the  most  vital  point  before 
us  to-day.  We  stultify  ourselves  if  we 
pass  the  first  two  resolutions  and  then  say 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  centralization. 

Dept.  Supt.  Teitrick  said  that  directors' 
associations  were  never  so  active  as  at 
present.  The  other  ideas  embody  the  spirit 
of  this  one,  and  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  to 
pass  it. 

The  resolution  was  not  adopted.  The 
other  resolutions  were  disposed  of  as  noted 
in  the  report. 

NECROLOGY. 

The  report  of  this  committee  being  called 
for,  it  was  read  by  Supt.  McQoskey,  as 
follows : 

Charles  Emerson  Barton,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Fulton  County,  passed  awav 
May    12,    1907.      He   was  born   in   Brush 
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Creek  Township,  Fulton  County,  in  1871. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  Shippensburg  State  Normal 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1892.  He  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fulton  and  Beford  counties  until 
1895,  when  he  was  chosen  a  teacher  in  the 
normal  school  at  Shippensburg,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  seven  years.  He  was 
serving  his  second  term  as  Superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  of  Fulton  County 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Barton  was 
a  comparatively  young  man,  but  was 
making  a  favorable  impression  among  the 
older  men  of  the  State.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  his  county  is  evi- 
-denced  by  the  large  attendance  at  his  fu- 
neral. He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternities. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
-were  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Allwise  Provi- 
■dence  to  remove  our  brother.  Superinten- 
dent Barton,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  mourn  our  loss 
in  the  death  of  one  who  has  left  his  impress 
upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  we 
submit  to  the  will  of  Providence  and  emu- 
late his  noble  Christian  example. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Supt.  Sweeny  suggested  that  this  Depart- 
ment meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February, 
next  year,  so  that  its  recommendations 
might  reach  the  Legislature  in  time  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Supt.  Rapp  thought  the  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  executive  committee. 

Supt.  Smith  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and  the  men 
on  the  programme. 

Dr.  Noss  agreed  with  Supt.  Smith  in  his 
opinion  of  the  present  meeting  of  this 
Department.  He  hoped  the  time  when  nor- 
mal schools  would  be  strictly  professional 
schools  was  not  far  distant. 

President  Taylor  believed  this  to  have 
been  the  best  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
Department.  It  was  good  to  have  been 
here.  He  thanked  the  Department  for 
courtesies  shown  himself  and  introduced 
the  new  president,  Supt.  Rapp,  of  Berks. 

Supt.  Rapp:  The  present  meeting  has 
been  a  profitable  one.  The  attendance  has 
been  unusually  large.  Let  us  hope  that 
next  year  all  the  county  superintendents 
may  turn  out.  We  must  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  that  our  united  strength  may 
lift  up  things  educational  in  this  State.  He 
then  thanked  the  Department  for  the  honor 
done  him  in  electing  him  president. 

Supt.  Sweeney  also  thanked  the  Depart- 
ment for  his  election  to  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 


promised  to  use  every  effort  for  the  success 
of  the  next  meeting. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  in  twenty-one 
years  he  had  missed  only  two  or  three  edu- 
cational meetings  in  this  State,  and  that  the 
present  had  been  the  best  of  the  meetings 
he  had  attended.  Men  had  opposed  each 
other  strenuously  and  yet  with  nerfect  good 
feeling.  As  one  of  those  who  always  takes 
part,  Dr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  always 
respected  his  opponents.  He  congratulated 
the  committee  on  the  programme  and  be- 
lieved that  the  County  Superintendents 
should  be  proud  of  themselves.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation had  not  brought  out  as  much  brisk 
good  sense  as  the  present  meeting.  He 
thought  that  the  Department  is  in  favor  of 
centralization.  All  the  resolutions  adopted 
are  in  that  direction.  The  only  difficulty 
had  been  that  the  precise  wording  for  the 
ideas  has  not  been  found,  during  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Deputy  Supt.  Tei trick  was  glad  to  meet 
his  fellow  county  superintendents  again. 
He  almost  envied  them  their  opportunities. 
He  feared  that  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  high 
schools  at  the  present  time  the  grades  are 
being  neglected.  This  is  not  wise,  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  school  children  never  reach 
the  high  school.  He  wished  the  members 
of  the  Department  abundant  success,  and 
assured  them  that  his  sympathy  and  good 
will  would  always  be  with  them  in  their 
w6rk.  Adjourned. 

MEMBERS   IN    ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superin- 
tendents* in  attendance,  by  counties: 

H.  Milton  Roth,  Adams;  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, Allegheny;  Eli  M.  Rapp,  Berks;  T.  S. 
Davis,  Blair;  H.  S.  Putnam,  Bradford;  J. 
M.  Shelly,  Bucks;  Mattie  M.  Collins,  Cam- 
eron; James  J.  Bevan,  Carbon;  G.  W. 
Moore,  Chester;  Ira  N.  McCloskey,  Clin- 
ton; W.  W.  Evans,  Columbia;  J.  Kelso 
Green,  Cumberland;  H.  V.  B.  Garver, 
Dauphin;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware;  J.  W. 
Sweeney,  Elk;  Clement  G.  Lewellyn,  Fay- 
ette; J.  G.  Dell,  Huntingdon;  L.  Mayne 
Jones,  Jefferson;  J.  C.  Taylor,  Lacka- 
wanna; H.  C.  Klinger,  Juniata;  Milton  J. 
Brecht,  Lancaster;  Alvin  Rupp,  Lehigh; 
Frank  P.  Hopper,  Luzerne;  Gardner  B. 
Milnor,  Lycoming;  Burdette  S.  Bayle,  Mc- 
Kean;  James  F.  Wills,  Mifflin;  Frank 
Koehler,  Monroe ;  J.  Horace  Landis,  Mont- 
gomery; Charles  W.  Derr,  Montour; 
George  A.  Grim,  Northampton;  W.  W. 
Fetzer,  Northumberland;  Samuel  S.  Wil- 
lard.  Perry;  Livingston  Seltzer,  Schuylkill; 
D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset;  J.  E.  R.  Killgore, 
Sullivan;  George  A.  Stearns,  Susquehanna; 
D.  L.  Hower,  Wayne;  R.  C.  Shaw,  West- 
moreland; Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Wyoming; 
Charles  W.  Stine,  York. 
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IV.     HERBARTIAN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


DR.    EDWARD    BROOKS,    PHILA. 
LaU  SMperinteudent  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia. 


THE  Herbartian  Psychology  is  that  sys- 
tem of  psychological  thought  presented 
in  the  works  of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart, 
who  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg  during  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  "  Lehr- 
buch  ,zur  Psychologic,"  published  in  1816 
and  revised  in  1834,  has  had  a  wide  in- 
fluence on  psychological  thought,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  specific  doctrines 
it  set  forth  as  for  its  criticisms  of  other 
systems  and  its  emphasis  of  scientific 
methods  of  studying  mental  phenomena. 
The  system  has  been  prominently  presented 
in  this  country  by  a  number  of  the  younger 
class  of  educators  who  were  captivated  with 
the  educational  doctrines  of  the  author 
which,  it  was  natural  to  su{)pose,  were 
based  on  his  psychological  views.  His 
scheme  of  psychology  possesses  a  number 
of  distinctive  features,  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  which  will  be  briefly  explained. 

1.  Herbart  attempts  to  build  up  a  system 
of  psychology  on  the  denial  or  rejection  of 
the  existence  of  the  mind.  "  For  this  rea- 
son," he  says,  "the  treatise  on  psychology 
may  very  well  be  allowed  to  precede  that  on 
metaphysics  and  in  this  way  the  metaphys- 
ical idea  of  the  soul  (the  substance  of  the 
mind)  may  be  dispensed  with  at  first."  It 
is  not  that  he  would  really  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mind,  for  in  his  chapter  on 
rational  psychology  he  attempts  to  explain 
its  nature  as  a  simple  essence";  but  in 
the  study  of  our  mental  life,  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  empirical  science,  he 
thinks  that  the  assumption  of  the  mind  is 
unwarranted  and  illogical;  and  so  he  at- 
tempts to  build  up  a  system  of  "  psychology 
without  a  psyche."  Like  all  the  other 
writers  on  psychology  who  endeavor  to 
ignore  the  mind  in  their  discussions,  he  in- 
sensibly and  almost  inevitably  falls  into  the 
use  of  the  term. 

2.  He  assumes,  as  a  logical  sequence  to 
his  first  proposition,  that  there  is  no  mind 
in  psychology,  that  there  are  no  faculties 
of  the  mind.  His  words  are,  "  Now  if  to 
these  vague  and  unscientific  classifications 
there  be  added  a  theory  of  mental  faculties, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  possess,  then 
psychology  is  changed  into  a  mythology  in 
which  no  one  will  confess  a  serious  be- 
lief." Nevertheless,  while  he  makes  this 
assumption  the  basis  of  his  system  with  the 
insistence  of  all  writers  who  deny  mental 
faculties,  he  makes  use  of  the  terms  and 
thus  seems  to  abandon  his  own  fundamental 
principles.      He   excuses   himself   for   this 


inconsistency  by  saying,  "  Nevertheless,  on 
account  of  the  customs  of  speech  already 
established,  in  our  logical  review  of  em- 
pirical psychology  we  shall  sometimes  make 
use  of  the  customary  names  " ;  and  further 
he  says,  "  In  such  a  simple,  almost  popular, 
presentation  as  is  proposed  here,  the  old 
hypothesis  of  mental  faculties  cannot  be 
entirely  dispensed  with." 

3.  His  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
doctrine  is  that  ideas  are  the  basis  and 
origin  of  all  the  forms  of  mental  life.  His 
thought  is  that  the  ideas  received  through 
the  senses  {concepts  he  calls  them  but  he 
means  percepts)  become  forces  whose  ac- 
tion and  interaction  originate  and  account 
for  every  phase  of  psychical  activity. 
"These  ideas,"  he  says,  "are  received 
through  the  senses,  preserved  by  the 
memory,  reproduced  by  the  imagination  and 
anew  combined,  etc."  Concepts,  he  says, 
when  they  resist  one  another  become  forces ; 
and  this  resistance  occurs  "when  two  or 
more  opposed  concepts  encounter  one  an- 
other." Concepts,  or  percepts,  are  con- 
ceived as  coming  into  contact  as  they  arise 
to  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  there 
forming  combinations  with  certain  definite 
results.  "These  concepts,"  he  explains,, 
"combine  in  two  ways:  First,  concepts 
which  are  not  opposed  to  or  contrasted  with 
one  another  (as  a  tone  and  a  color)  .  .  . 
form  a  complex;  second,  contrasted  con- 
cepts {e,  £.,  red  and  yellow)  .  .  .  become 
blended  (fused).  Complexes  may  be  com- 
plete; blendings  ^fusions)  from  their  na- 
ture must  always  be  Tmore  or  less)  incom- 
plete." These  are  definite  statements  of 
his  view,  whatever  they  may  mean,  and  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Herbartian  system. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  out  and  exemplify 
the  doctrine  of  the  blends  and  complexes  of 
ideas  the  author  resorts  to  mathematical 
formula.  "After  an  encounter  between 
two  concepts,  P  and  n,  the  remainders, 
r  and  p,  are  blended  (or  incompletely 
united)."  To  show  "what  help  one  of  the 
two  concepts,  in  case  it  should  be  still  more 
suppressed,  would  receive  from  the  other," 
he  gives  the  following  solution. 

Let  P  be  the  helping  concept;  it  helps 
with  a  force  equal  to  r;  but  n  can  only 
appropriate  this  force  in  the  ratio  piII. 
Hence  through  P,  H  receives  the  help 
rp/n,  and  in  the  same  way  P  receives  from 
n  the  help  of  rp/P.  This  reasoning  is  put 
into  ordinary  language  by  Dr.  Harris  in 
his  Editor's  preface  to  Herbart's  text-book, 
to  which  the  reader  of  this  article  is  re- 
ferred. 

5.  Herbart  continues  this  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  one  concept  on  another, 
with  the  endeavor  to  show  how  this  con- 
flict produces  "  mental  states."  A  blending^ 
of  concepts  under  certain  circumstances,  he 
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holds,  "  gives  rise  to  a  principle  of  aesthetic 
judgment."  "  In  the  resistance  of  con- 
cepts," he  says,  "  lies  the  feeling  of  con- 
trast." A  certain  struggle  between  con- 
cepts may  be  "  the  source  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling  which  may  give  rise  to  desire." 
"Desires,"  he  says,  "are  exerted  by  a  re- 
membrance of  their  object."  Again,  a 
concept  coming  "  forward  into  conscious- 
ness by  its  own  strength,"  and  aided  by 
"  several  helping  concepts  "  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  "  Feelings  and  de- 
sires," he  says,  have  their  source  "  always 
in  particular  concepts."  How  concepts  as 
forces  can  of  themselves  originate  feelings 
if  there  were  no  mind  back  of  these  concepts 
to  feel,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  nor 
apparently  does  he  see  the  absurdity  of  his 
position,  nor  the  necessity  of  such  an  ex- 
planation.   ^ 

6.  In  regard  to  judgment,  reasoning,  etc., 
Herbart  is  so  indefinite  in  respect  to  his 
own  views  that  I  shall  not  refer  to  them. 
He  seems  to  deny  the  existence  of  general 
ideas,  his  word  concept"  as  already  ex- 
plained, refers  only  to  particular  ideas  or 
percepts.  He  says  "  several  circumstances 
make  the  fact  doubtful  whether  notions 
(general  ideas)  in  the  strict  logical  sense, 
really  occur  in  human  thinking."  And 
again,  "  general  notions  cannot  be  shown 
to  actually  exist,  except  in  the  sciences, 
where  one  can  plainly  see  how  they  are 
formed." 

7.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Herbartian  psychology  is  that 
of  the  Will.  In  accordance  with  his  denial 
of  the  mind  and  mental  faculties,  he  does 
not  admit  of  a  mental  attribute  or  function 
called  the  Will.  The  will  he  defines  as 
"  a  desire  combined  with  the  supposition 
that  it  can  be  fulfilled."  There  is  no  eeo 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  choice  and  voli- 
tion as  taught  by  the  writers  on  standard 
psychology.  The  actions  of  mankind  are 
the  results  of  their  desires.  Our  lives  are 
not  due  to  our  ideals  of  rectitude  and  honor- 
able achievements,  but  to  those  desires 
which  are  attended  with  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  being  carried  out  into  action. 

While  this  is  his  fundamental  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  Will,  upon  a  furthef 
discussion,  however,  he  seems  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  on  the  ground  that  a  man's  actions 
or  choices  are  in  accordance  with  his  ideas 
and  feelings.  When  a  man  comes  under 
the  influences  that  are  operating  in  con- 
sciousness, "  his  choice,"  he  says,  "  is  noth- 
ing but  a  conflict  between  two  factors,  rea- 
son and  desire,  between  which  he  thought 
he  stood  free."  When  a  man  finds  that 
reason  and  desire  in  their  cooperation  have 
decided  control  over  him,  he  seems  to  him- 
self not  to  be  free,  "but  rather  subjected 


to  foreign  arts  and  influences."  "  But," 
he  adds,  "  this  is  an  illusion,  for  since  rea- 
son and  desire  are  nothing  outside  of  him, 
and  he  nothing  outside  of  them  the  decision 
which  arises  from  them  is  not  foreign  but 
his  own."  The  doctrine  that  reason  and 
desire  in  their  cooperation  can  decide  over 
a  man  hardly  appeals  to  the  judgment  of 
the  thoughtful  student  of  psychology. 

8.  The  one  doctrine  with  which  the  name 
of  Herbart  is  more  prominently  associated 
than  that  of  any  other  is  that  of  "  appercep- 
tion." Singularly,  however,  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  his  work  on  psy- 
chology, nor  is  the  term  mentioned  more 
than  once  or  twice  and  then  only  inci- 
dentally. It  appears  however  in  his  work 
on  pedagogy  and  is  to  some  extent  made 
the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of  education.  The 
term  was  first  used  in  a  scientific  sense  by 
Leibnitz  and  was  extensively  discussed  bjr 
Kant.  It  is  used  to  embrace  several  other 
functions  of  the  mind;  as  the  "identifica- 
tion" or  recognition  of  an  object;  the 
"  classification  "  of  objects ;  the  "  harmoniz- 
ing" of  the  combination  of  two  opposed  or 
incongruent  concepts ;  and  as  a  "  creative  or 
formative"  act  equivalent  to  that  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning.  The  term  was  very 
popular  among  a  certain  class  of  educators 
in  this  cotmtry  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  more  specific 
and  definite  terms  of  analysis,  comparison, 
memory,  conception,  classification,  judg- 
ment and  reasoning.  As  meaning  the  inter- 
pretation of  new  ideas  by  means  of  old 
ones,  it  has  a  certain  value,  but  it  is  so  in- 
definite in  its  processes  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  its  use  will  become  general  and 
permanent. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  the  lead- 
ing views  of  the  Herbartian  psychology  as 
presented  by  Herbart  himself.  There  are 
many  other  statements  and  discussions  in 
his  work,  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  but 
largely  critical  and  metaphysical  adding  but 
little  of  value  to  psychological  doctrine. 
The  work  is  very  unsystematic,  and  lacks 
that  scientific  order  and  coherency  neces- 
sary for  the  clear  exposition  of  a  scheme  of 
philosophic  doctrine.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  scheme  of  psychological  thought 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one  would  have 
after  a  careful  reading  of  Herbart,  as 
shown  by  his  examination  upon  the  subject. 
There  would,  I  judge,  be  a  singular  hodge- 
podge of  beliefs  and  non-beliefs  in  his 
mind  on  the  nature  of  mental  life.  The 
work  suggests  an  acute  and  suggestive 
thinker  who  lacked  that  logical  taste  and 
capacity  needed  for  scientific  investigation 
and  exposition. 

The  four  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  last, 
present  three  schemes  of  psychologic 
thought ;  one  based  upon  the  mind,  the  other 
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upon  the  brain,  and  the  third  upon  ideas. 
In  my  opinion  the  first  is  not  only  the 
nearest  to  the  truth  but  is  by  far  the  best 
suited  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tional doctrines.  As  a  result  of  my  many 
years  of  study  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
how  to  educate  him  in  accordance  with  that 
nature,  I  most  earnestly  urge  the  students 
of  psychology  and  education  to  adopt  that 
system  which  assumes  the  mind  as  the  basis 
of  the  different  phases  of  mental  life.  It 
not  only  seems  to  be  true,  but  it  gives 
highest  dignity  to  human  thought  and  char- 
acter and  affords  a  basis  for  the  aspiration 
after  that  which  is  eternal  and  immortal. 
In  the  doubt  and  gloom  of  modern  scientific 
thought,  it  is  well  to  lead  our  young  men 
and  women,  in  the  language  of  Tennyson,  to 

"Look  higher,  then— perchance— thou  mayest 

— ^beyond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines, 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

— see 
The  high  heaven  dawn  of  more  than  mortal 

day 
Strike  on  the  mount  of  Vision ! " 


AN  HONOR  SYSTEM. 


IT  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  to  make 
their  pupils  responsible  unto  themselves. 
This  kind_  of  work  should  find  a  place  and 
be  emphasized  in  our  modern  system  of 
education.  Young  people  like  to  feel  that 
they  can  be  trusted,  and  esteem  it  an  honor. 

When  the  written  reviews  or  examina-» 
tions  are  held  in  the  senior  class  at  the 
Stevens  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the 
teacher  distributes  the  question  papers  to 
the  pupils,  waits  a  few  minutes  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  if  any  points 
are  not  clear,  and  then  leaves  them  alone 
to  write  out  their  answers.  When  the 
pupils  have  completed  their  work  they 
make  this  declaration  at  the  end  of  their 
papers,  if  they  are  able  to  make  it.  "  I 
pledge  my  honor  that  I  have  neither  given 
nor  received  any  assistance  in  this  examina- 
tion." 

This  plan  places  the  pupils  on  their  honor 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  moral  senti- 
ment. It  gives  them  what  every  person 
needs,  an  opportunity  to  exercise  self-con- 
trol, self-government  and  thereby  develops 
and  strengthens  the  moral  side.  Theories 
are  very  fine  but  what  young  people  need 
is  practice.  We  develop  and  grow  by  ex- 
ercise. 

The  plan  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the 
pupils  to  do  right  for  right's  sake.  They 
feel  that  the  reputation  of  their  class  and 
that  of  their  school  are  at  stake  and  this 
honor  is  scrupulously  guarded.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them. 


There  is  no  cheating  under  this  plan. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all 
schools  but  it  works  in  this  class.  Should 
any  pupil  desire  to  cheat  that  pupil  is  held 
in  check  by  the  strong  public  opinion  and 
moral  sentiment  that  is  so  emphatically 
against  it.  One  pupil  remarked,  "  We  would 
not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  cheating,  even 
if  we  wanted  to,  after  such  great  confidence 
had  been  placed  in  us."  This  system  will 
build  up  character  and  when  these  young 
people  go  out  into  life  they  can  be  trusted. 
E.  M.  Sparlin. 


TENURE   OF   OFFICE 


IN    THE   SUPERVISION    OF   SCHOOLS    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  following  table,  compiled  by  Prot 
J.  O.  Knauss,  in  the  State  School 
Department,  gives  a  list  of  all  superinten- 
dents who  have  served  nine  years  or  more. 
This  includes  all  who  have  held  office  since 
1854,  the  year  the  county  superintendence 
was  first  established.  From  this  table  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  tendency  in  the 
past  has  been  to  retain  the  superintendent 
from  term  to  term  when  he  proved  efficient 
and  his  services  were  satisfactory.  This  is 
a  wise  policy  and  should  be  continued. 

Adams — ^J.  W.  Thoman  1890  to  1899,  and  H.  M. 

Roth  1899  to  1908. 
Armstrong — A.  D.  Glenn  1873  to  1881. 
Beaver — Chester  A.  Moore  1896  to  1905. 
Bedford— H.  W.   Fisher   1866  to   1875*  John   H. 

Cessna  1881  to  1890,  C.  J.  Potts  1890  to  1899, 

and  J.  Anson  Wright  1899  to  1908. 
Berks — ^John   S.   Ermentrout    i860   to    1869,   and 

David  S.  Keck  1881  to  1890. 
Blair — ^John  H.  Stephens  1875  to  1884. 
Cameron — ^J.  B.  Johnson  1866  to  1875. 
Carbon — T.  A.  Snyder  1884  to   1893,  and  A.  S- 

Beisel  1893  to  1902. 
Centre— R.  M.  Magee   1866  to   1875,  and  D.  M. 

Wolf  1 88 1  to  1890. 
Chester— W.  W.  Woodruff  i860  to  1869,  and  Geo. 

W.  Moore  1809  to  1908. 
Clarion — C.  F.  McNutt  1884  to  1893,  and  W.  A. 

Beer  1893  to  1902. 
Qinton — W.  A.  Snyder  1893  to  1902. 
Columbia — Chas.  G.  Barkley  1863  to  1872,  W.  H. 

Snyder  1872  to  1881,  and  J.  S.  Grimes  1881  to 

1800. 
Cumberland— S.  B.  Shearer  1878  to  1887,  and  A. 

J.   Beitzel    1887   to    1896. 
Dauphin — H.  V.  B.  Garver  1899  to  1908, 
Delaware — ^J.    W.    Baker,   9^    years,    December, 

1868  to  1878,  and  A.  B.  Stewart  1878  to  1887. 
Erie— C.   C.  Taylor   1869  to   1878. 
Fayette— J.  V.  Gibbons  1854  to  1863. 
Forest— S.  F.  Rohrer  1866  to  1875,  Geo.  W.  Kerr 

1887  to    1896,   and   E.    E.   Stitzinger    1896    to 

1905. 
Franklin — W.   F.   Zumbro   1893  to   1902. 
Fulton — H.  H.  Woodal  1872  to  1881,  and  Clem 

Chesnut    1893  to    1902. 
Huntingdon — S.  G.  Rudy,  6  years,  1890  to  1896, 

and  3  years,  1899  to  1902. 
Indiana — S.    P.    Bollman    1854   to    1863,    A.    M. 

Hammers    1890   to    1899,    and   J.    T.    Stewart 

1899  to  1908. 
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Lackawanna — W.  S.  Davis  1884  to  1893. 
Lawrence — W.  N.  Aikin  1869  to  1878. 
Lehigh — E.  J.  Young  1863  to  1872. 
Luzerne — T.  B.  Harrison  1890  to  1899,  and  Frank 

P.  Hopper  1899  to  1908. 
Lycoming — ^John  T.  Reed  1863  to  1872,  and  Thos. 

F.  Gahan   1872  to   1881. 
McKean— W.    H.    Curtis    1872    to    1881,    W.    P. 

Eckels  1887  to  1896,  and  John  E.  Myers  1896 

to  1905. 
Monroe — C.  S.  Detrick  1854  to  1863,  and  A.  A. 

Dinsmore,  9^  years,  September,  1877  to  1887. 
Northampton— B.  F.  Raesley  1872  to  1881,  J.  H. 

Werner  1881  to  1890,  and  W.  F,  Hoch  1890  to 

1899. 
Perry— E.  U.  Aumiller  1884  to  1893. 
Pike— P.    F.    Fulmer    1857    to    1866,    and    Geo. 

Sawyer  1893  to  1902. 
Potter — Otis  A.  Kilbourn  1899  to  1908, 
Snyder — F.  C  Bowersox  1893  to  1902. 
Somerset— J.  M.  Berkey  1887  to  1896. 
Sullivan— J.  P.   Little  1878  to   1887,  and  F.  W. 

Meylert  1893  to  1902. 
Susquehanna— W.  C.  Tilden  ^869  to  1878,  U.  B. 

Gillett    1887    to    1896,    and    Chas.    E.    Moxley 

1896  to   1905. 
Tioga— M.  F.  Cass  1881   to  1890,  H,  E.  Raesley 

1890  to   1899,  and  W.   R.  Longstreet   1899  to 

1908. 
Union — Daniel  P.  Stapleton  1899  to  1908. 
Venango — S.   H.   Prather   187s  to   1884,   Geo.  B. 

Lord  1884  to  1893,  and  John  F.  Bigler  1893  to 

1902. 
Warren— C  D.  Arird  1881  to  1890,  H.  M.  Put- 
nam 1890  to  1899,  and  Orlo  J.  Gunning  1899 

to  1908. 
Wayne— D.  G.  Allen  1869  to  1878. 
Westmoreland — Geo.  H.  Hugus  1884  to  1893. 
York— D.  G.  Williams  1878  to  1887 

Those    who    served    between    nine    and 
twelve  years: 

Bucks— W.  W.  Woodruff,  11  years,  1876  to  1887. 
Supt.  Woodruff  had  previously  served  9  years 
as  County  Superintendent  of  Chester  county, 
i860  to  1869. 

Chester — ^J.  W.  Harvey,  io}4  years,  January, 
1877  to   1887. 

Indiana — Samuel  Wolf,  3  years,  1863  to  1866, 
and  7  years,  1 87 1  to  1878. 

Jefferson — R.  B.  Teitrick,  11  years,  1896  to  1907. 

Lancaster — B.  F.  Shaub,  11  years,  1872  to  1883. 

Lycoming — ^J.  Geo.  Becht,  10  years,  1893  to  1903. 

Montour — Wm.  Henry,  11 J4  years,  1866  to  Febru- 
ary, 1878. 

Union — ^A.  S.  Burrows,  loj^  years,  1872  to  Oc- 
tober, 1882. 

Those  who  served  twelve  years: 

Berks — Eli  M.  Rapp  1896  to  1908. 

Blair — Henry  S.  Wertz  1890  to  1902. 

Bradford — H.  S.  Putnam  1896  to  1908. 

Cameron — Mattie  M.  Collins  1896  to  1908. 

Centre — C.  L.  Granley  1893  to  1905. 

Chester— Jos.  S.  Walton  1887  to  1899. 

Elk— Geo.   R.    Dixon    1875   to    1887,   and  J.   W. 

Sweeney  1896  to  1908. 
Greene— Thos.  J.  Teal  1863  to  1875. 
Jefferson — ^J.  H.  Hughes  1884  to  1896. 
Luzerne — ^James  M.  Coughlin  1878  to  1890. 
Potter— J.  W.  Allen  i866  to  1878. 
Snyder — Wm.  Moyer,  9  years,  1863  to  1872,  and 

3  years,  1881  to  1884. 
Sullivan— J.  W.  Martin  1863  to  1875. 
Venango— Chas.  H.  Dale  i860  to   18x2. 
Washington — Frank  R.  Hall  1896  to   1908, 
Wayne — ^J.  H.  Kennedy  1884  to  1896,  and  David 

L.  Hower  1896  to  1908. 
Westmoreland — W.  W.  Ulerich  1893  to  1905. 
Wyoming— A.  S.  Keeler  1884  to  1896,  and  F.  H. 

Jarvis  1896  to  1908. 
York — D.  H.  Gardner  1893  to  1905. 


Those  who  served  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years : 
Dauphin — D.  H.  L.  LaRoss,  6  years,  1866  to  1872, 

and  yVs  years,  1875  to  October,  1882. 
Lancaster — David  Evans,  February,  1859  to  1872. 

Those  who  served  fifteen  years: 
Allegheny— A.  F.  Douthett  i860  to   1875. 
Bucks — ^W.  H.  Slotter  1887  to  1902. 
Dauphin — Samuel  D.  Ingram,  12  years,   1854  to 

1866,  and  3  years,  1872  to  1875. 
Lackawanna — J.  C  Taylor  1893  to  1908. 
Lebanon — W.  B.  Bodenhom  1875  to   1890. 
Lehigh — Alvin   Rupp   1893  to   1908. 
Montgomery — Abel  Rambo  1863  to  1878. 
Montour — Wm.  D.  Steinbach  1887  to  1902. 
Pike— J.  A.  Kipp  1878  to  1893. 

Those  who  served  between  fifteen  and 
eig^hteen  years: 

Dauphin — R.  M.  McNeal,  November,  1882  to 
1899.  Supt.  McNeal  had  previously  served  6 
years  as  County  Superintendent  of  Huntingdon 
county,  1872  to  1878. 

Union — B.  R.  Johnson,  October,  1882  to  1899. 

Those  who  served  eighteen  years: 

Bradford— Geo.  W.  Ryan  1878  to  1896. 
Carbon — Reuben  R.  Hofford  1863  to  1881. 
Lebanon — ^J.  W.  Snoke  1890  to  1908. 
Schuylkill — ^Jesse  Newlin  1863  to  1881. 

Those  who  served  twenty-one  years: 
Allegheny — Samuel  Hamilton  1887  to  1908. 
Delaware — A.  G.  C.  Smith  1887  to  1908. 
Lehigh — ^J.  O.  Knauss   1872  to   1893. 

Those  who  served  twenty-four  years  or 
more: 

Adams — ^Aaron    Sheely,   6   years,    1863   to    1869, 

and  18  years,  1872  to  1890. 
Schuylkill — Geo.  W.  Weiss  1881  to  1905. 
Lancaster — M.  L  Brecht  1883  to  1908. 
Montgomery — R.  F.   Hoffecker   1878  to  January, 

1904. 

Superintendents  W.  W.  Woodruff  and 
R.  M.  McNeal  have  the  unique  distinction 
of  each  having  served  as  County  Superin- 
tendent in  two  different  counties;  the  for- 
mer for  nine  years  in  Chester  County,  from 
i860  to  1869,  and  in  Bucks  County  for 
eleven  years,  1876  to  1887,  a  total  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  latter  for  six  years,  from 
1872  to  1878,  in  Huntinedon  County,  and 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  years,  1882  to  1899, 
in  Dauphin  County,  a  total  of  twenty-two 
and  two- thirds  years. 

City,  Borough  and  Township  Superinten- 
dents of  Pennsylvania  who  have  served 
nine  or  more  years: 

Allegheny  City — John  Morrow,  24  years,  1884  to 

1908. 
Allentown — R.  K.  Buehrle,  10  years,  1868  to  1878, 

L.  B.  Landis,  12  years,  1881  to  1893,  and  F.  D. 

Raub,  15  years,  1893  to  1908. 
Altoona — D.  S.  Keith,  30  years,  1875  to  1905. 
Ashland — Wm.  C.  Estler,  18  years,  1890  to  1908. 
Bradford — E.  E.  Miller,   12  years,  1896  to   1908. 
Bristol — Tillie  S.  Booz,   15  years,   1884  to   1899, 

and  Louise  D.  Baggs,  9  years,  1899  to  1908. 
Butler — Ebenezer  Mackey,  9  years,  1887  to  1896, 

and  John  A.  Gibson,  12  years,  1896  to  1908. 
Carbondale — ^John  J.   Forbes,    16   years,    1883   to 

1899,    and   Elmer   E.   Garr,   9   years,    1899   to 

1908. 
Chambersburg — W.    H.    Hockenberry,    12    years, 

1884  to    1896,   and   Samuel   Gelwix,    ii    years, 

1897  to  igo8. 
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Chester — Charles    F.   Foster,   24   years,    1878   to 

1902. 
Coal  Twp. — Albert  Lloyd,  9  years,  1899  to  1908. 
Columbia — B.  G.  Ames,   12  years,   1875  to  1887, 

S.   H.   Hoffman,   xi  years,   1887   to   1898,  ana 

Daniel  Fleisher,  10  years,  1898  to  1908. 
Corry — A  D.  Cole^ove,  19  years,  1883  to  1902. 
Dunmore — L.  R.  Fowler,  11  years,  1881  to  1892. 
Easton — W.   W.   Cottingham,   55   years,   1853   to 

1908. 
Erie — H.  S.  Jones,  23  years,  1867  to   1890,  and 

H.   C   Missimer,   18  years,   1890  to   1908. 
Franklin — ^N.  P.  Kinsley,  17  years,  1885  to  1902. 
Harrisburg — D.  S.  Bums,  10  years,  1869  to  1879, 

and  Lemuel  O.  Foose,  26  years,  1879  to  1905. 
Hazleton — David  A.  Harman,  27  years,  x88z  to 

1908. 
Hazle  Twp. — ^Joseph  B.  Gabrio,  9  years,  1899  to 

1908. 
Homestead — ^John  C  Kendall,  10  years,  1893  to 

1903. 
Johnstown — T.   B.   Johnston,    15   years,    i88x    to 

1896,  and  J.  M.  Berkey,  9  years,  1896  to  X905. 
Lancaster — R.  K.  Buehrle,  28  years  1880  to  1908. 
Lebanon — ^J.  T.  Nitrauer,  18  years.  1872  to  1890, 

Cyrus  Boger,  9  years,  1890  to  1899,  and  R.  T. 

Adams,  9  years,  1899  to  zooS. 
Lock  Haven — ^John  A.  Robb,  31   years,   1875  to 

1906. 
Lower  Merion  Twp. — ^J.  I.  Robb,  12  years,  1891 

to    1903. 
Mahanoy  City — Wm.  L.  Balentine,  9  years,  i88x 

to  1890,  and  Wm.  N.  Ehrhart,  12  years,  1896 

to  1908. 
Mahanoy    Twp. — Frank    J.    Noonon,    10    years, 

1893  to  I903- 
Meadville — Henry  V.  Hotchkiss,   16  years,   1886 

to   1902. 
Middletown — H.  J.  Wickey,  9  years,  1899  to  1908. 
Mount  Carmel — Samuel  H.  Dean,  15  years,  1893 

to  1908. 
Nanticoke — ^John  W.  Griffith,   12  years,   X896  to 

1908. 
New   Brighton — ^J.   B.   Richey,   9   years,   1893   to 

1902. 
New  Castle — ^J.  W.  Canon,  9  years,  1896  to  1905. 
Newport  Twp. — ^J.  A.  Dewey,  xi  years,  1891   to 

1902. 
Norristown — ^Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  33  years,   1872 

to  1905. 
Oil  City — C.  A.  Babcock,  25  years,  1883  to  1908. 
Phcenixville — Harry  F.  Leister,  24  years,  1881  to 

1905. 
Pittsburgh — Geo.   J.   Luckey,    31   years,    1868   to 

1899,  and   Samuel  Andrews,   9  years,   1899  to 

1908. 
Pottstown — Wm.   W.   Rupert,  20  years,   1888  to 

1908. 
Pottsville— B.    F.    Patterson,    38   years,    1868   to 

1006. 
Radnor  Twp. — Geo.  H.  Wilson,  11  years,  1897  to 

1908. 
Scranton — ^Joseph  Roney,  19  years,  1868  to  1887, 

Geo.  W.  Phillips,  9  years,   1887  to   1896,  and 

years,  1902  to  1908. 
Shamokin — Wm.   F.    Harpel,   21    years,    1880   to 

1901. 
Sharon — ^J.  ^Y.  Canon,  14  years,  1882  to  1896. 
Shenandoah — Geo.  W,  Bartch,  9   years,   1875   to 

1884,  L.   A.  Freeman,  9  years,   1884  to   1893, 

and  J.  W.  Cooper,  11  years,  1897  to  1908. 
South  Bethlehem— Owen  R.  Wilt,  20  years,  1888 

to  1908. 
Steelton — L.    E.    McGinnes,    20    years,    1888    to 

1908. 
Sunbury — Ira  Shipman,  9  years,  1899  to  1908. 
Tamaqua — Robert  T.  Ditchbum,   24  years,   1884 

to  1908. 
Titusville — R.  M.  Streeter,  14  years,  1879  to  1893, 

and  Henry  Pease,  11  years,  1897  to  1908. 
T3a-one — L   C.   M.   Elenberger,  9   years,    1899  to 

1908. 


West  Chester — ^Addison  L.  Jones,  19  years,  1889 

to  1908. 
Wilkes    Barre — ^James    M.    Coughlin,    17    years, 

1891  to  1908. 
Vvilhamsport — Samuel    Transue,    21    years,    1875 

to  1896,  and  Charles  Lose,  12  years,  1896  to 

1908. 
York — ^W.    H.    Shelly,   20   years,    X870    to    1890, 

and  Atreus  Wanner,  18  years,  1890  to  1908. 

The   following   have   served   in   two   or 
more  districts: 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Allentown  1868  to  1878,  Reading 

1878  to  1880,  and  Lancaster  1880  to  1908. 
Samuel  A.  Baer,  Berks  county  1875  to  1881,  and 

Reading,  November,  1889  to  1896. 
Tames  M.  Coughlin,  Luzerne  county  1878  to  1890, 

and  Wilkes  Barre   1891   to   1908. 
S.  B.  Shearer,  Cumberland  county  1878  to  i887> 

and  Carlisle  1896  to   1903. 
Thos.  M.  Balliet,   Carbon  county   z88i   to  X884. 

and  Reading  1885  to  1888. 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset  county  1887  to  1896,  and 

Tohnstown  1896  to  1905. 
Charles  Lose,  Lycoming  county  1887  to  1893,  and 

Williamsport   1896  to    1008. 
Ebenezer  Mackey,  Butler  borough  1887  to  1896, 

and  Reading  1896  to  1902. 
J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton   1893  to   1902,  and 

McKeesport  1002  to  1908. 
Ira    Shipman,    Northumberland    county    1893    to 

1809,  and  Sunbury  1899  to  1908. 
J.   Horace   Landis,   Conshohocken   1896  to   1904* 

and  Montgomery  county,  January,  1904  to  1908. 
Jos.  B.  Gabrio,  Foster  Twp.,  Luzerne  county,  1896 

to   1899,  and  Hazle  township  1899  to   1908. 
A.  Reist  Rutt,  Milton  X899  to  1905,  and  Lower 

i*Ierion  township  1905  to  1908. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Berks.— Supt.  Rapp:  The  frightful  Boycr- 
town  holocaust,  in  which  170  persons  lost  their 
lives,  caused  the  death  of  four  of  our  very 
best  teachers  and  two  of  our  most  enterpris- 
ing school  directors.  The  teachers  were  Clara 
M.  Leaver,  Laura  M.  Leidy,  Alice  B.  Moyer, 
and  Mary  G.  Ludwig.  The  directors  were  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Brunner,  of  Eshbach,  and  Daniel 
Krause,  of  Boyertown. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Green:  Very  satisfac- 
tory local  institutes  were  held  at  Newville, 
Mechanicsburg,  Shipnensburg,  Forest,  and 
Middlesex.  The  attendance  at  all  the  meet- 
ings was  large.  Our  people  are  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  educational  matters  and  giving 
their  hearty  co-operation.  The  schools  visited 
are  doing  good  work  with  but  few  exceptions. 
The  general  improvements  is  gratifying. 

Forest. — Supt.  Morrison:  Our  schools  gen- 
erally are  doing  well.  Nothing  startlingly  bad 
nor  strikingly  good  has  developed- 

Franklin.— Supt.  BenchoflF:  The  Washing- 
ton towiiship  board  has  been  obliged  to  open 
an  additional  school.  Local  institutes  were 
held  in  Fannettsburg,  Marion,  St.  Thomas, 
Quincy  and  Lehmaster.  These  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  enthusiastic.  The  school 
directors'  convention,  held  January  14  and  15, 
was  a  very  successful  meeting  in  attendance 
and  interest.  Supt.  Coughlin,  Principal  Philips 
and  Deputy  Supt.  Teitrick  were  our  speakers 
from  abroad. 

HujJTiNGDON.- Supt.  Dell:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Lincoln,  Cromwell,  West  and 
Petersburg  districts.    Crowded  houses  greeted 
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us  every  time.  In  West  standing  room  was 
at  a  premium.  Several  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
made  it  inadvisable  to  hold  the  institute  at 
McAlevy's  Fort,  where  the  new  high  school 
is  doing  excellent  work;  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
valley.  Several  of  our  houses  were  repaired 
or  redecorated  during  the  holidays.  Miss 
Shields,  of  Shirley,  had  a  new  bell  put  on 
her  house,  the  "Red  Hill."  The  educational 
event  of  the  month  was  our  directors'  conven- 
tion, with  137  directors  present.  Supt.  E.  M. 
Rapp,  of  Berks  County,  was  the  lecturer  of 
the  sessions.  His  work  was  very  highly  ap- 
preciated. His  advanced  thoughts  on  educa- 
tional questions  place  him  in  the  "  fore-front " 
with  all  our  people.  There  was  much  enthu- 
siasm developed.  The  directors  all  seemed 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  We 
were  treated  to  some  fine  musical  selections 
by  a  local  quartette  and  Euyeart's  orchestra 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
session.  Many  of  our  directors  favor  the 
election  of  ladies  as  school  directors  where 
it  is  possible;  others  scoff  at  the  idea. 

Lawrence.  —  Supt.  Gilmore:  During  the 
month  of  January  I  attended  two  local  insti- 
tutes, one  in  Plaingrove  township,  the  other 
in  Pulaski  township.  The  meeting  at  Plain- 
grove  was  well  attended,  at  least  400  people 
being  present.  The  Pulaski  meeting  was  also 
well  attended.  At  both  places  the  teachers 
were  much  interested.  I  also  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Farmers*  Institute  at  Enon  Valley, 
January  13.  This  meeting,  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, was  a  decided  success.  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Shenango  and  North  Beaver 
townships. 

MiFFUN. — Supt.  Wills:  The  annual  direc- 
tors' convention  was  held  January  24  and  25; 
of  the  84  directors,  47  were  present.  Mr. 
David  Fortney,  of  Bellefonte,  a  practical 
school  man,  having  been  a  director  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  gave  us  excellent  talks,  very 
practical  and  full  of  inspiration.  Our  direc- 
tors were  highly  pleased  with  his  addresses. 
Three  delegates  were  elected  to  attend  the 
state  convention. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Koehler:  Our  annual  direc- 
tors' convention  was  held  January  15,  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history.  The 
course  of  study  arranged  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent was  unanimously  adopted.  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer  gave  us  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  address.  We  feel  assured  that  these 
meetings  are  very  beneficial. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Grim:  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  Stockertown  feel  elated  over 
their  new  and  beautiful  building.  It  illus- 
trates the  progressive  spirit  of  the  community. 
The  last  of  our  local  institutes  has  been  held. 
Many  of  our  teachers  attended  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings.  The  programmes 
were  arranged  with  special  reference  to  teach- 
ers of  the  primary  grades  and  such  as  had 
little  or  no  previous  experience.  During  Jan- 
uary at  least  four  schools  were  closed  for 
several  days  on  account  of  sickness  among  the 
children.  In  one  district,  where  the  enroll- 
ment exceeds  forty,  only  four  responded. 

Pike. — Supt.  Westbrook:  All  schools  vis- 
ited during  the  month  were  doing  good  work 
with  one  exception.  This  was  a  failure  be- 
cause of  the  teacher's  inability  in  discipline. 


An  interesting  district  institute  was  held  at 
Dingman's  Ferry,  January  11.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers,  directors  and  patrons  made 
this  the  most  successful  educational  meeting 
ever  held  at  this  place. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Seibert:  The  eighteenth 
annual  session  of  the  county  directors',  asso- 
ciation was  held  January  14  and  15.  The  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  Nearly  all  the  districts  were  repre- 
sented and  quite  a  number  of  full  boards  were 
present.  The  directors  manifested  great  en- 
thusiasm and  took  a  lively  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. Able  and  inspinng  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  R.  M.  McNeal,  of  the  Dept. 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Dr.  Sherman  Culp, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Susquehanna, — Supt.  Steams :  Many  schools 
are  doing  better  work  in  reading  and  language 
than  heretofore,  an  improvement  we  arc  glad 
to  note.  Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held 
this  month  in  Chocomet,  Springville,  Liberty, 
Clifford^  Jackson,  and  Lenox.  The  semi-annual 
association  meeting  was  held  at  New  Milford, 
January  25,  and  was  unusually  well  attended. 
Principal  Kemp,  of  East  Stroudsburg,  lec- 
tured the  evenmg  before  and  addressed  the 
association. 

Archbald. — Supt.  Kelly:  Two  lots  were  re- 
cently purchased  in  Ridge  district  on  which 
the  school  board  intends  to  erect  a  four-room 
building,  to  be  finished  by  August  next 

Cheltenham  Township  (Montgomery  Co.), 
— Supt.  Cleaver:  For  the  present  school  year 
two  additional  rooms  have  been  opened  in 
Cheltenham  district,  one  primary,  the  other 
intermediate.  This  makes  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  29,  not  in« 
eluding  the  supervisors  of  drawing,  manual 
training  and  music  The  opening  of  these 
rooms  has  increased  our  facilities,  so  that 
there  are  now  only  three  rooms  with  more 
than  forty  pupils.  Manual  training  work  has 
been  extended  by  the  introduction  of  wood- 
work— knife  and  bench  work — for  boys,  and 
sewing  for  the  girls  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8. 
This  gives  a  continuous  course  in  manual 
work  for  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
For  the  bench  work  three  centers  have  been 
established — Elkins  Park,  Cheltenham,  and 
Glenside.  In  addition  the  high  school  offers 
a  two  years'  course  in  wood  work  for  the  boys 
of  the  first  and  second  year  classes.  Plans 
are  now  being  formed  to  offer  suitable  manual 
work  for  the  girls  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  high  school  course.  The  teachers  of 
the  district  have  established  a  professional 
library  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Teach- 
ers' Library  of  Cheltenham  School  District." 
The  board  has  furnished  a  book-case  and 
allows  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  high  school 
building  for  library  and  reading  room  pur- 
poses. At  present  the  library  contains  eighty 
volumes  and  five  of  the  best  pedagogical  mag- 
azines. Its  steady  srrowth  is  guaranteed  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  by  each  teacher 
employed  in  the  district.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  teachers  of  the  district  have  made 
systematic  observations  and  study  of  all  the 
children  in  our  schools.  Many  cases  of  pro- 
nounced physical  defects  have  been  discovered 
and  remedied  in  the  course  of  this  work.  To 
achieve  even  better  results  arrangements  have 
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been  made  for  a  physical  examination  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  to  be  made  by  com- 
petent physicians.  As  the  Board  of  Health  is 
active  m  looking  after  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  township,  the  purpose  of  this  work  is 
purely  pedagogical.  Each  pupil  will  be  ex- 
amined annually,  except  in  case  of  special 
defect,  when  more  frequent  examinations  will 
be  made.  A  detailed  and  permanent  record  of 
the  examinations  will  be  kept,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  work  will  result  in  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pupils 
and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  school  work  to 
the  capacities  of  the  individual  scholars. 

Lansford. — Supt.  Kuntz:  Our  Star  Course 
has  thus  far  proved  successful,  financially  and 
otherwise.  Out  of  the  expected  proceeds  of 
over  $100,  we  put  into  a  teachers'  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  teachers'  supplies.  In 
our  midyear  promotions  we  promoted  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils. 
The  standard  of  the  grades  is  likely  to  be 
lowered  by  wholesale  promotions  during  the 
school  year. 

Old  Forge. — Supt.  Coyne:  We  opened  our 
fine  four-room  building  with  an  attendance  of 
200.  As  a  result  of  the  watchfulness  of  our 
mine  inspectors  over  46  boys  were  discharged 
from  the  mines  and  entered  as  day-pupils. 
As  one  little  boy  receiving  75  cents  a  day  is 
worth  two  men  at  $1.60  each  per  day,  you  may 
readily  see  what  an  arduous  task  it  is  for  the 
school  authorities  to  keep  those  youngsters  in 
school. 

PoTTSViLLE.— Supt.  Thurlow :  Our  percent- 
age of  attendance  is  unusually  low  this  month, 
owing  to  the  measles.  The  exclusion  from 
school  for  twenty-one  days  seems  to  be  ex- 
cessive. Children  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  this  disease  when  they  are 
young,  and  be  done  with  it.  To  the  great 
delight  of  both  parents  and  teachers,  music, 
under  the  care  of  a  musical  supervisor,  thor- 
oughly trained  and  equipped  for  the  work,  has 
been  added  to  our  course  of  study.  Who 
says  Potts ville  is  behind  the  times? 

Reading. — Supt.  Foos :  At  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  minimum  salaries  of  the  Boys' 
High  School  teachers  shall  be  $750  per  annum 
and  the  maximum,  $2,000  per  annum;  and  the 
minimum  salaries  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
teachers  shall  be  $650  per  annum  and  the  max- 
imum, $1,500  per  annum;  that  the  fixing  of 
high  school  salaries,  or  any  increases  to,  or 
decreases  from  the  same  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  to  the  Teachers'  Com- 
mittee, at  the  annual  election  of  teachers,  or 
oftener,  if  deemed  necessary;  and  that  depart- 
ments be  organized  in  the  several  studies  in 
the  Boys'  and  the  Girls'  High  Schools,  to 
which  shall  be  assigned  competent  members  of 
the  respective  faculties  as  heads,  who  shall 
have  the  necessary  assistants  (to  be  assigned 
from  the  existing  faculties)  and  who  shall  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Principal  of  the 
respective  school  for  the  conduct  and  the 
work  therein,  thus  facilitating  supervision 
and  insuring  more  thorough  work  in  the  high 
schools  of  our  city. 

SuNBURY. — Supt.  Shipman :  Our  programme 


for  teachers'  meeting  of  February  ist  con- 
tained the  following  "Teacher's  Creed"  by 
S.  H.  Layton :  "  I  believe  in  boys,  the  noble 
sons  of  to-day,  the  fathers  of  to-morrow.  I 
believe  in  girls,  the  delight  of  the  present,  the 
stay  of  the  future.  I  believe  in  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  both,  and  in  the  gfreat  need  of 
keeping  them  so,  their  freedom  from  the  curse 
of  ignorance  and  crime.  To  this  end  I  be- 
lieve in  the  jdint  effort  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  state.  I  believe  that 
the  only  right  environment  of  any  life  is  truth, 
beauty,  goodness;  truth  as  reached  through 
all  the  sciences,  beauty  as  embraced  in  art 
goodness  as  expressed  in  all  right  conduct. 
I  believe  God  is  infinite,  man  is  finite.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  dignity  of  man's  creation,  of  his 
great  possibility  for  to-day  and  for  all  the 
future.  I  believe  in  the  constant  quest  for 
perfection  for  myself  and  for  all  mv  fellows. 
I  believe  in  the  past  and  all  its  contributions. 
I  believe  in  the  present  with  all  its  joy  of 
service.  I  believe  in  the  future  and  its  re- 
ward." 

Centre. — Supt.  Etters:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Millheim,  Boalsburg,  Belief ontc.  Miles- 
burg  and  Port  Matilda.  They  were  all  well 
attended  and  interesting. 

CuNTON.  —  Supt  McCloskey:  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  was 
held  January  16,  with  an  attendance  of  100 
directors.  R.  M.  McNeal,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  D.  Thos.  Hunt,  of 
State  College,  delivered  instructive  lectures. 
The  directors  participated  heartily  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  interest  exceeded  that  of  former 
meetings. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Jones:  The  dedication  of 
the  new  building  at  Big  Run  took  place  Jan- 
uary 16.  It  is  a  modem  structure,  with  eight 
rooms,  an  office  and  auditorium.  The  light- 
ing, ventilation  and  basements  are  especially 
good.  The  cost  is  $20,000.  The  people  took 
an  enthusiastic  part  in  the  dedication.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Principal  Jackson  for  his 
untiring  eflForts  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of 
Big  Run.  Fourteen  local  institutes  were  held 
this  month.  We  have  had  a  revival  of  the 
institute  spirit  this  year,  many  districts  hold- 
ing such  meetings  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Our 
teachers  are  proving  worthy  of  the  advance 
in  wages. 

Lackawanna.  —  Supt.  Taylor:  The  high 
schools  of  Dalton  and  Waverly  are  doing  well, 
and  have  about  fifty  students  enrolled  from 
adjoining  districts.  Our  teachers'  training 
class  met  twice  during  the  month  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  for  instruction 
in  civil  government,  algebra,  physical  geog- 
raphy, rhetoric,  and  school  management. 
Twenty-eight  teachers  attend  these  meetings, 
and  some  of  them  live  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  Scranton.  A  meeting  of  principals  ^'as 
held  in  my  office  January  11  to  consider  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  school  laws.  They  voted 
to  favor  a  State  course  of  study,  professional 
training  for  all  teachers,  civil  service  rules  ap- 
plied to  teaching,  and  pensions  for  aged  and 
indigent  teachers. 

McKean.  —  Supt.  Bayle:  Numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  received  from  directors 
about  teachers  "jumping"  their  contracts.    In 
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this  age  of  graft  and  high  finance,  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  giving  to  our 
boys  and  girls  a  high  sense  of  honor.  It  is 
time  for  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  never 
think  of  breaking  an  agreement  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  this  growing  disgrace  to 
the  profession  in  terms  that  will  make  the 
selfish  few  who  put  profit  before  honor  and 
duty,  think  twice  before  they  "jump." 

Mercek. — Supt.  Foltz:  Grove  City  had  two 
very  good  educational  meetings  during  the 
month.  Dr.  C.  H.  Albert  addressed  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  on  the  subject,  "What  Is  a 
Boy  Worth?"  Principal  H.  E.  McConnell 
also  had  Dr.  Albert  address  his  patrons  at 
West  Middlesex.  Dr.  W.  W.  Stetson  talked 
to  the  people  of  Grove  City,  January  3,  on 
"The  Home  and  the  School."  The  teachers 
and  the  Board  of  Education  provide  the  funds 
and  the  lectures  are  free  to  the  public.  The 
high  school  pupils  at  Grove  City  during  the 
last  four  years  have  raised  over  $1300  and 
purchased  needed  equipments.  Local  insti- 
tutes, Patrons*  Day,  and  addresses  by  promi- 
nent educators  are  doing  much  toward  creat- 
ing a  wholesome  school  sentiment  throughout 
the  county.  Pupils  do  better  work  and  par- 
ents are  interested  more  than  ever. 

Perry. — Supt.  Willard :  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Liverpool,  Millerstown,  Ickesburg  and 
Blain.  Teachers,  clergymen  and  leading  citi- 
zens of  each  district  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  their  institute  more  interesting  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Large  and  attentive 
audiences  greeted  their  efforts  and  made  it 
manifest  that  public  interest  in  the  work  of 
our  common  schools  is  not  on  the  wane. 

Snyder.  —  Supt.  Walbom:  The  Directors' 
Association  met  at  Middleburg,  January  15 
and  16,  with  eighty-seven  in  attendance.  We 
were  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  John  I.  Woodruff, 
of  Susquehanna  Universitv;  D.  F.  Fortney, 
Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  and  Deputy  Supt.  R.  B. 
Teitrick.  This  was  the  Deputy's  first  visit  to 
our  county  since  his  appointment,  and  his  very 
efficient  instruction  to  the  convention  won  for 
him  many  friends.  Joint  institutes  were  held 
at  Richfield,  Middleburg  and  Independence. 
These  local  meetings  are  becoming  more  pop- 
ular and  beneficial  every  year. 

Union*. — Supt.  Stapleton;  Not  a  poor  school 
has  been  found  since  the  week  of  institute, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  but 
two.  A  local  institute  in  Gregg  township  was 
well  attended.  Hon.  Emerson  Collins  lectured 
in  the  evening.  An  excellent  institute  was 
held  in  Hartley  township. 

Warrhn. — Supt.  Gunning:  The  attendance 
for  the  month  was  good.  The  local  institute 
at  North  Warren  was  a  fine  meeting.  These 
meetings  are  a  feature  in  our  educational 
work.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  at- 
tends from  four  to  six  each  year.  Two  are 
required  by  the  directors. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Hower:  Exceptionally  help- 
ful district  institutes  were  held  at  Beachlake, 
Hawley,  and  Honesdale.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  improved  methods  in  primary  work, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  will  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  all  teachers  in  that 
department.    The  principals  of  the  high  schools 


of  Carbondale,  Drumore  and  Honesdale  have 
completed  arrangements  for  yearly  literary 
contests  among  the  students  of  their  schools. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt.  Maguire:  We  were 
much  pleased  to  learn  of  the  appointment  of 
two  high  school  inspectors,  one  of  them,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hertzog,  a  former  principal  of  the 
Beaver  Falls  high  school.  Mr.  Hertzog  in- 
spected our  hi^h  school  December  17,  1907, 
and  we  have  smce  learned  that  this  was  the 
first  school  in  the  State  to  be  inspected.  We 
welcome  State  inspection  and  believe  no  other 
agency  can  do  so  much  for  the  high  schools 
as  close  inspection  by  experts,  who  see  not 
only  what  the  schools  are  doing,  but  also  set 
for  them  high  standards  and  show  how  those 
standards  may  be  reached.  Inspector  Hertzog 
inquired  into  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  visited  each  teacher,  and 
examined  the  supplies,  building  and  equipment. 

Taylor.— Supt.  Lloyd:  We  had  Horace  K. 
Turner's  "Art  Exhibit"  at  our  high  school 
from  January  13  to  18.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  purchase  pictures  for  the  high  school. 
Our  school  work  is  progressing  well;  both 
teachers  and  oupils  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Waynesboro. — Supt.  Reber:  The  important 
event  of  the  month  was  the  local  institute  and 
dedication  of  the  Clayton  Avenue  school  build- 
ing. The  exercises  were  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, and  everybodv  seemed  well  pleased. 
At  the  evening  session  the  educational  public 
was  represented  by  about  500. 


For  forty  years  the  Holden  Book  Cover 
has  been  used  until  it  has  become  widely 
known  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  had  the  Holden  Covers  on 
their  school  books  when  young,  and  now 
their  children  find  them  on  their  books, 
perhaps  by  millions.  The  first  covers  were 
made  to  fit  each  book,  but  the  frequent 
changes  in  size  of  new  editions  by  the 
publishers  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
courses  of  study  left  so  many  useless  covers 
on  the  hands  of  the  School  Boards  it  ne- 
cessitated adjustable  covers  to  prevent  this 
waste.  The  Holden  Book  Cover  Company 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary every  year  for  many  years  to  increase 
their  facilities  for  taking  care  of  their 
greatly  increased  demand.  The  steady  an- 
nual growth,  however,  makes  it  desirable 
for  School  Boards  to  enter  their  orders 
as  early  as  possible  for  future  shipments, 
so  that  irritating  delays  can  be  overcome. 


On  the  motion  of  John  MacDonald, 
editor  of  the  Western  School  Journal,  the 
new  board  of  directors  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  in  all  publications  the  standard 
spelling  in  printing  "  through,"  "  thorough," 
and  "though"  in  all  their  compounds  and 
variations. 
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NoTB — Instead  of  sinzing  the  "  la  la  "  accompaniment  and  chonis,  the  words  only  mav  be  sung,  rraeating,  with  expres- 
sion, the  last  four  lines  of  each  verse.     It  is  usually  sung  without  this  accompaniment,  andf  is  always  a  favorite  with  schools. 


Object  Lesson  Aid  of  Great  Value  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 


LINCOLN  LESSONS 

IN 

GRAPHIC  GEOGRAPHY 

Get  Definite  Knowledge,  if  possible,  in  Ways  that 

Arouse  and  Maintain  Interest,  Save  Time, 

and  Make  Study  Attractive 

^The  Whole  is  the  Sum  of  its  Parts,  and  to  put  the  parts  together  intdligoidy 
is  to  have  Knowledge  of  the  Subject'' 

rHE  more  graphic  our  teaching  of  Geography,  History,  or  any  other  branch  of  school  study,  the 
more  effective  it  is.  This  fact  of  great  importance,  recognized  everywhere  else  t>oth  by  teacher 
and  learner,  is  too  often  ignored  in  the  scliool  room.  Abraham  I/incoln  was  noted  for  plain  com- 
mon sense,  and  plain  common  sense  ways  of  doing  things.  He  wanted  definite  knowledge 
always,  and  always  took  what  seemed  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  get  it.  An  old  farmer  of  Illinois 
used  to  tell  how,  when  a  young  man,  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  tlie  Geography  of  the  United  States  by  cutting 
up  a  map  into  states  and  territories  and  making  himself  familiar  with  their  forms  and  relative  sizes* 
thi  ir  population,  products,  and  other  facts  of  interest  and  value.  He  was  just  the  man  to  get  clear 
ideas  from  a  device  so  simple  as  the  Sectional  Map.  His  common-sense  directness  approved  the  map 
in  this  useful  form,  and  hence  we  have  named  tliis  aid  to  teachers  the  **  Lincoln  Graphic  Geography.'* 
The  dissected  map,  as  found  here,  presents  little  beyond  Relative  Size,  Form  and  Population,  the 
names  of  the  States,  the  location  of  Capitals  indicated  by  a  star,  the  Seventy-six  great  Manufacturing 
Centres  of  the  country  the  value  of  whose  individual  product  each  year  is  not  less  than  Twenty  Mill- 
ions of  Dollars,  and  whose  combined  product  constitutes  so  great  a  factor  in  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Nation.  The  showing  of  these  last  named  cities  and  towns  at  a  glance,  by  means  of  heavy  Black 
Dots,  is  very  effective,  and  is  a  suggestion  and  a  revelation  to  everybody  who  sees  it.  The  rough  sur- 
face on  the  back  of  the  dissected  parts  takes  hold  of  the  soft  flannel  with  which  the  heavy  binder's 
board  (19x27)  is  covered,  so  that  the  entire  map  can  readily  be  built  up  by  the  pupil  before  the  class, 
or  by  any  one  else.  On  the  other  side  of  the  board  the  outline  Map  of  the  United  States  is  given  for 
reference.  In  connection  with  this  general  outline,  Areas  and  Populations  are  given,  the  Capitals  and 
Largest  Town  in  each  State,  the  average  Productive  Value  of  each  Citizen  in  each  State,  as  shown  by 
every  census  since  1850,  the  Centres  of  Populations  and  Totals  of  each  Census,  Increase  of  Territory  by 
Purchase  and  Treaty,  and  much  besides  on  the  map,  and  inside  and  outside  of  the  box,  that  is  sugges- 
tive, as  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitude,  Comparative  Statistics  of  the  Nations  of  the  World,  leading 
facts  and  figures  in  the  Wonderful  Growth  and  Development  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc., — a  vast 
amount  of  matter  in  condensed  form— making  this  a  Compendium  of  Geography  of  great  practical  value. 
It  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  text-book  in  Geography,  but  to  be  used  along  with 
it,  and  with  any  text-book,  as  an  Object  Lesson  Aid  in  this  branch  of  study,  giving  many  facts  in  such 
form  as  to  be  easily  remembered  when  once  impressed  upon  the  mind  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
hand.  The  practical  teacher,  who  originated  the  idea  of  building  up  the  map  upon  a  soft  flannel  sur- 
face, tells  how,  by  touch,  he  taught  a  blind  boy  the  states,  their  relative  sizes,  etc.,  until  he  became  his 
most  apt  pupil  in  Geography.  Pupils  enjoy  this  test  with  closed  eyes,  recognizing  by  its  form  and  size 
what  is  put  into  their  hands. 

Don*t  give  too  much  time  to  Geo^aphy,  bat  let  it  run  oat  into  other  thin^^ 
as  History  and  English  Literature,  of  vastly  ffv^at^r  importance.  The  Areas 
of  States  and  Countries  when  put  in  contrast  impress  the  idea  of  Kxtent  of 
Territory,  as  Texas  250  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  or  Illinois  five  times 
the  area  of  Palestine.  Make  lists  of  Countries— say,  twenty-five  each— Cities, 
Capitals,  Mountain  Ran^i^s,  Peaks,  Capes,  Seas,  Itakes,  Bays,  Rivers,  etc. 
Keep  them  in  the  air,  always  ready  for  class  or  school-room  quiz.  For  small 
children  the  building  up  of  the  Map,  in  the  form  here  shown,  is  "Busy 
Work''  both  interesting  and  profitable.  For  Original  Work  and  Review 
Work  with  larger  pupils  this  is  a  most  Helpful  Aid  to  Teacher  and  PupiL 

Price,  including  Board  and  Box,  $1.25,  Six  for  $5.00. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NATURE  STUDY 


The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  pubUches  a  choke 
collection  of  books  on  Nature  Study,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
bring  the  child  into  personal  contact  with  outdoor  life,  and  to  induce 
him  to  look  upon  the  forms  of  nature  with  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy. These  books  are  attractive  in  subject-matter  and  style,  and 
in  most  cases  profusely  illustrated.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

CARTER'S  Nature  Study  with  Common  Things  (Yeara  4-6)  .  .  $0.60 
COMSTOCK'S  wad  Flowers  of  April  and  May  (Yean  3-5)  .  .  .25 
OVERTON  &  HILL'S  Nature  Study  (Yean  4-6)  ....  .40 
BEEBE  &  KINGSLEYS  Pint  Year  Nature  Reader  (Yean  1-2)  .  .35 
PATHWAYS  in  Nature  and  Literature  (Christy  and  Shaw) 

Pint  Reader  (Yean  1-2) .25 

Second  Reader  (Yean  2-3) .30 

ABBOTTS  Boy  on  a  Parm  (JohnM>n)     (Yean  3-4)  ...        .45 

BARTLETTS  Animak  at  Home  (Yean  3-4) .45 

BRADISH'S  Stories  of  Country  Life  (Yean  3-4) 40 

MONTEITH'S  Some  Useful  Animals  (Yean  3-4) 50 

PYLE'S  Stories  of  Humble  Priends  (Yean  3-4) 50 

MONTEITH'S  Pamiliar  Animak  and  Their  WOd  Kindred  (Yean  3-4)    .50 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  (Ye«u«  4-7)    .  .50 

KELLYS  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbon  (Yean  3^)  .50 

READINGS  in  Nature's  Book  (Yean  4-5) 65 

RIGGS'S  Stories  from  Lands  of  Sunshine  (Yean  4-5)  .40 

DANA'S  Plants  and  Their  Children  (Yean  4-6) 65 

HOLDER'S  Stories  of  Animal  Life  (Yean  4-6) 60 

STOKES'S  Ten  Common  Trees  (Yean  4-6) 40 

WALKER'S  Our  Birds  and  Their  Nesdings  (Yean  4-6)    ...       .60 

HAWKES'S  Trail  to  the  Woods  (Yean  4-7) .40 

KEEPER'S  Nature  Studies  on  the  Parm  (Yean  5-8)  ....        .40 

NEEDHAM'S  Outdoor  Studies  (Yean  5-8) .40 

HOLDER'S  Half  Houn  with  Puhes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds  (Yean  6-8)  .60 
Half  Houn  with  the  Lower  Animak  (Yean  6-8)  .60 
Half  Hours  With  Mammals  (Yean  6-8) 60 


Send    for    Illustrated    Pamphlets    643,    The    Study 
of    Nature,    and    750,  Supplementary  Reading 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


APRIL,    1908. 
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In  the  Panic  Years  of  1893-94 

Our  Business  Increased  over  SO  per  cent,  and  has 

INCREASED  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE!! 

Why?    Because  School  Boards  HAD  to  Economize. 

Official  Reports  show  a  Great  Saving 

effected  by  using  the 

''Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books" 

comprising  the 

Holden  Book  Cover,  Perfect  Self-Binders 

^T**  Back  Binder  and  Transparent  Paper 

DO  NOT  BE  PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOUSH 


THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


a  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


M.  C  HOLDEN.  S^fw 


20  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  PURCHASE  THE 
No.  12  MODEL  HAMMOND 


(i)  Visible  Writing;  (2)  Interchangeable  Type;  (3)  Lightest  Touch;  (4)  Least  Key  De- 
pression; (5)  Perfect  and  Permanent  Alignment;  (6)  Writes  in  colors;  (7)  Least  Noise;  ' 
(8)  Manifolding  Capacity ;  (9)  Uniform  Impression  ;  (10)  Best  Mimeograph  Work  ;  (ii)  Any  | 
Width  of  Paper  used;  (12)  Greatest  Writing  Line;  (13)  Simplicity  of  Construction;  (14")  [ 
Greatest  Durability;  (15)  Mechanical  Perfection;  (16)  Back  Space  Attachment;  (17)  Porta- 
bility; (18)  Least  Cost  for  Repairs ;  (19)  Perfect  Escapement ;  (20)  Beauty  of  Finish.  | 
Write  for  catalog.  { 
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DIRECTORS'  DEPARTMENT  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL    SESSION. 


THE  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Directors'  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Harris- 
burg  High  School  Thursday  and  Friday, 
February  13  and  14,  1908.  At  ten  o'clodc 
on  Thursday  morning  the  names  of  the 
delegates  were  enrolled  by  the  Correspond- 
ing. Secretary,  Wm.  M.  Bowen,  and  the 
Treasurer,  James  Howarth.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darling- 
ton, Bishop  of  Harrisburg  Diocese  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mayor  E.  Z.  Gross,  of  Harrisburg,  being 
unavoidably  absent,  the  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Steele,  principal  of 
the  High  School. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore been  called  upon  to  address  so  many 
directors,  and  was  glad  to  welcome  them 
to  Harrisburg,  and  to  the  high  school. 
The  director's  responsibility  is  great: 
America's  industrial  supremacy  depends  on 
the  technical  training  of  our  citizens.  But 
such  training  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
course  and  rests  in  turn  on  the  elementary 
schools.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Our  teachers  are  forming  the  characters 
of  our  future  citizens,  and  are  more  worthy 
of  pay  than  the  men  behind  the  guns, 
whose  business  is  destruction.  Last  winter 
a  law  was  passed  authorizing  pension  funds 
for  teachers.  Governor  Stuart  remarked 
that  he  was  proud  to  be  a  product  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  signed  the  bill. 


The  matter  is  being  considered  in  Harris- 
burg at  this  time.  It  would  add  little  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayer,  as  the  teachers 
would  pay  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries  toward  the  fund,  and  the  board  an 
equal  amount.  Such  a  plan  will  result  in 
keeping  in  the  profession  many  good  men 
who  would  otherwise  go  elsewhere,  and 
will  attract  to  the  profession  a  better  class 
of  people.  Prof.  Steele  extended  to  all 
who  were  present  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
various  classrooms  in  the  building. 

RESPONSE. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Schick,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  who  said: 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Steele  for  his 
cordial  welcome  and  assure  him  and  the 
citizens  of  Harrisburg  that  we  appreciate 
the  hospitality  extended  to  the  school  di- 
rectors of  this  Commonwealth.  We  are  to- 
day assembling  for  the  thirteenth  time  in 
convention  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of 
education  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
that  have  been  placed  in  our  care,  and  we 
know  of  no  place  that  we  could  meet  to 
derive  more  benefit  than  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  with  its  magnificient  high 
school,  its  elementary  schools,  its  manual 
training  school  and  its  various  industries, 
all  of  which  will  help  us  to  solve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  coming  generation. 
We  have  endeavored  to  present  a  pro- 
gramme that  we  believe  will  not  only  be 
interesting  but  instructive  in  various  ways. 
The  subjects  are  all  practical. 

I.  Qualification   of   Teachers.    TeaeVvets 
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should  not  only  be  educated  but  they  should 
be  able  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  their 
pupils.  They  should  also  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  good  repute  in  their 
several  neighborhoods.  They  should  be  ex- 
amples to  their  pupils. 

2.  The  Director  a  Factor  in  Education. 
Reactionary  or  non-progressive  directors  do 
not  help  the  cause  of  education — in  fact, 
they  are  a  menace  to  our  school  system. 

3.  How  Can  School  Directors  Improve 
the  Teaching  Profession.  Directors  can 
best  help  the  teaching  profession  by  supply- 
ing them  with  good  working  material  and 
giving  them  adequate  compensation  for 
their  work. 

4.  Present  Requirements  of  a  Public 
School  Education.  Social  conditions  have 
greatly  modified  the  requirements  of  public 
school  education.  The  present  require- 
ments are  many  and  varied,  but  we  believe 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  with  better  methods 
of  instruction,  will  accomplish  a  great  deal 
for  the  betterment  of  future  generations. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  on  the  pro- 
gramme. I  merely  make  this  casual  refer- 
ence. These  topics  will  be  more  fully 
presented  to  you  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  so  kindly  consented  to  take  part  in  it. 

We  also  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  on  our  programme  the  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  Governor ;  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
also  our  worthy  president,  Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler. 
We  invite  a  free  discussion  on  all  subjects 
and  hope  you  will  not  only  be  pleased  with 
what  has  been  said  and  done,  but  will  re- 
turn to  your  several  boards  with  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  education  for  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Bishop  Darlington  and  Prof.  Steele. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  read  the 
minutes  of  this  convention  before  adjourn- 
ing on  Friday. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  last  year's 
minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

COMMITTEE  TO  WAIT  ON   GOV.  STUART. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  Governor  and 
escort  him  to  the  place  of  meeting:  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Oliver,  M.  H.  Henning,  and  J.  C. 
Lane. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  allow  the 
reading  of  any  resolution,  without  debate, 
before  referring  to  the  proper  committee, 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  some  opportunity  to  con- 
sider them  before  the  committee  presented 
its  report. 


THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 


THE  afternoon  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
president  J.  S.  Frederick,  of  Pottstown, 
who  introduced  the  president.  Dr.  F.  R. 
Stotler,  Dr.  Stotler  addressed  the  conven- 
tion as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members  of 
the  Association:  I  confess  it  is  with  con- 
siderable trepidation  that  I  undertake  to 
preside  at  this  convention  of  intelligent, 
earnest  men  and  women  who  have  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  deliber- 
ate upon  some  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  honorable  and  responsible  office  of 
Public  School  Director.  Give  me  your 
help  and  bear  with  my  shortcomings  in 
such  measure  that  the  best  possible  results 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cause  we  repre- 
sent. You  have  listened  to  excellent  ad- 
dresses by  former  presidents  of  this  As- 
sociation upon  topics  which  seem  naturally 
to  be  the  Chair's  prerogative;  indeed  so 
fully  have  they  been  discussed,  and  so  ably, 
that,  were  it  appropriate,  I  would  gladly 
avail  myself  of  some  other  line  of  thought. 
So  then,  you  must  be  content  if  I  offer 
only  a  brief  prologue  to  the  good  things 
that  are  to  come. 

At  this  period  of  the  world's  history  it 
appears  superfluous  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  education,  but  conditions  exist, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  which  make 
public  or  common  school  instruction  more 
imperative    than    ever    before.    President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  address  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  in  1905,  said:  "If 
you  teachers  did  not  do  your  work  well 
this   republic  would  not  outlast  the  span 
of  one  generation."    Without  accepting  the 
President's  exact  time  limit,  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted   impossibility    that    a    republic    can 
endure,  unless  all,  or  practically  all,  of  its 
citizens  are  educated:  nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  any  other  form  of  liberal  govern- 
ment.    No  government  of  occidental  civi- 
lization  can   boast   of   a   better   or   more 
general   system   of  public  education   than 
ours,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  very  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  educational  facilities 
afforded.    Why  ?    Because  we  have  a  popu- 
lation made  up  of  emigrants  from  almost 
every  country  and  race  on  earth.    During 
the  last  two  years  the  flood  of  immigra- 
tion has  been  upwards  of  two  million  per- 
sons,   most   of   them    from    southern    and 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient,  of  varied 
national  and  racial  characteristics,  and  to 
a  great   extent   illiterate.     Without   com- 
menting on  the  policy  which  permits,  nay 
encourages,  this  tremendous  volume  of  im- 
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migration,  we  do  know  that  to  assimilate 
such  a  mixed  element,  harmonize  it  with 
the  spirit  of  our  national  institutions,  and 
make  out  of  it  good  and  safe  citizens,  is 
an  educational  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  In  acldition  to  educating  the 
children  of  our  native  bom,  we  have  those 
of  the  foreigner,  to  many  of  whom  the 
English  Language  must  first  be  taught  be- 
fore parallel  instruction  can  be  given. 
Pennsylvania,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
state,  has  to  meet  this  demand  upon  her 
educational  resources,  but  all  share  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  no  fairer 
spot  on  the  terrestrial  globe  than  the  United 
States  of  North  America  to  work  out  the 
highest  civilization  of  which  man  is  capable, 
nor  one  offering  greater  promise  to  the 
distressed  of  all  countries;  but  like  the 
witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth,  there  is  the 
danger  of  its  becoming  filled  with  incom- 
patible elements  to  bubble  and  give  "  double 
toil  and  trouble." 

I  have  here  presented  one  of  our  na- 
tional problems  in  order  to  intimate  that 
if  ours  is  to  continue  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,"  we  dare  not  relax  our  efforts  to 
supply  our  future  citizens  with  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  and  to 
compel  their  acceptance. 

Education  has  but  one  purpose  and  that 
is  to  improve  the  individual.  Education 
aims  to  encourage  and  promote  the  growth 
of  natural  capacity  along  the  lines  of  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. It  should  enlighten,  ennoble,  enable 
its  possessor  to  stand  upon  his  feet  a  man 
among  men,  alive  to  his  surroundings,  full 
of  character,  capable  of  rational  thought 
and  action. 

Does  it  always  succeed?  At  the  best 
only  in  the  comparative  degree,  partly  be- 
cause of  faulty  methods  but  infinitely  more 
often  from  the  natural  and  conditional  limi- 
tations of  the  subject.  Education  can  fash- 
ion out  of  the  material  furnished  only  such 
products  as  the  material  permits  and  de- 
serves. History  tells  us  of  a  certain  people 
who,  wise  in  their  day  and  generation, 
sought  to  accomplish  no  more;  but  we  in 
our  desire — a  laudable  one — ^to  reach  and 
elevate  the  masses  perhaps  expect  too  much, 
attempt  too  much. 

Upon  heredity  and  environment  depends 
the  outcome  of  every  human  being.  If 
habit  be  included,  we  have  about  all  there 
is  of  evolution,  which  is  nature's  method  of 
improving,  and  it  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  educators  and  sociologists.  I 
suppose  there  are  few  thoughtful,  humane 
persons  who  have  not  often  wished  there 
might  be  some  way  to  diminish  the  number 
of  children  brought  into  the  world  who  are 


physically,  mentally  and  morally  defective; 
but  the  race  has  not  yet  reached  that  point 
of  evolutionary  advancement  when  quality 
instead  of  numbers  will  be  desired.  It  will 
come,  but  for  the  present,  environment,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  is  the  only  means  within 
our  power  to  counteract  in  some  measure 
the  untoward  effects  of  heredity  and  to 
cultivate  the  good. 

The  child's  first  experience  of  environ- 
ment is  in  the  home.  With  this,  as  direc- 
tors, we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  when  he 
enters  the  public  school  then  it  is  that  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  commence.  It 
is  neither  my  purpose  nor  desire  to  cata- 
logue these,  because  you  know  them  by 
heart ;  but  I  do  crave  your  patience  while  I 
lightly  touch  on  two. 

Our  first  solicitude  should  be  to  provide 
for  the  child  a  school  environment  that  will 
actively  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  his 
habits  and  morals,  so  that  what  he  has 
already  gained  in  the  better  class  of  home 
may  not  be  lost  or  impaired  by  his  unavoid- 
able contact  with  children  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  salutary  home  train- 
ing. I  realize  the  fact  that  the  school  can 
not  do  it  all,  but  hold  that  more  time  and' 
effort  should  be  given  to  the  ethical  educa- 
tion of  our  boys  and  girls.  Surely  it  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  an  equal  factor  in  our 
public  schools,  with  scholastic  education. 
Surely  the  teaching  of  good  morals  and^ 
good  manners,  the  training  of  youth  as  to* 
the  amenities  of  life  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  the  inculcation  of  habits, 
of  industry,  honesty,  truthfulness  and  tem- 
perance in  all  things,  makes  more  for  good 
men  and  women  than  high  percentages  in 
grade  studies  or  plethoric  high  schools. 
We  lay  stress  on  this  because  of  the  alarm- 
ing amount  of  immorality,  dishonesty  and 
irreverence  for  anything  save  money  that 
is  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  most  compelling  influence  in  the 
child's  school  environment  is  the  teacher; 
in  fact  the  teacher  and  the  taught  consti- 
tute the  school;  all  else  is  merely  adjunc- 
tive or  contributory.  By  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  director's  most  responsible  and 
important  duty  is  the  election  of  teachers, 
and  he  should  perform  this  so  intelligently 
and  with  such  a  careful  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  child  that  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  may  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  more  than  an 
agent  to  vote  them  positions  and  increase 
salaries.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
the  director  has  to  encounter  when  it  comes 
to  the  election  of  teachers,  and  he  has  my 
sympathy.  Owing  to  the  disparity  between 
supply  and  demand  he  is  often  compelled 
agamst  his  better  judgment  to  accept  in- 
ferior teachers.    Perhaps  he  is  partly  re- 
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sponsible  for  this  lack  of  supply  by  not 
paying  the  capable  teacher  a  salary  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  his  or  her  worth, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and 
rewarding  incompetency  W  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  financial  rating.  Sometimes,  either 
through  ignorance  or  considerations  of 
policy,  his  selections  of  teachers  and  other 
acts,  are  simply  unpardonable;  yet  with 
all  his  failings  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  another  elective 
body  of  men  of  broader  minds,  of  greater 
freedom  from  self-interest,  of  more  in- 
telligent practical  action. 

I  have  said  the  office  of  school  director 
is  one  of  responsibilities,  but  if  so  it  has 
its  compensations.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  which  doubtless  is  the  same  as 
yours,  I  have  received  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  I  have  given;  received  it  in  a  better 
comprehension  of  what  education  means, 
but  above  all  from  the  association  it  has 
brought  me  with  directors  and  educators 
whose  acquaintance,  friendship  and  inspira- 
tion will  always  be  a  pleasant  and  cherished 
memory. 

I  have  also  said  that  the  office  of  school 
director  is  an  honorable  one.  Let  us  show 
that  we  deserve  the  honor  by  the  character 
of  the  service  we  render. 

Now,  fellow  directors,  we  are  here  to 
exchange  and  compare  ideas  about  various 
questions  of  the  day  relating  to  our  duties, 
and  we  hope  that  every  member  will  feel 
free  and  be  willing  to  express  his  or  her 
opinions  upon  all  subjects  coming  before 
the  Association.  So  far  as  time  permits 
this  will  be  encouraged,  because  we  believe 
that  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  the  rapid 
interchange  of  thought^  which  characterizes 
discussion,  even  criticism  if  made  in  the 
proper  spirit,  does  more  to  fix  the  attention, 
arouse  interest  and  achieve  practical  results 
than  long  papers  or  addresses. 

The  Governor's  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form was  the  occasion  of  great  applause. 
He  said  that  many  things  which  he  was 
called  on  to  do  were  of  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture, but  his  present  duty  was  a  most 
agreeable  one.  He  would  make  no  formal 
address,  because  the  members  of  this  De- 
partment having  so  much  experience  with 
examination  papers  would  be  critical  and 
because  the  larger  the  "  spoke  "  the  p^reater 
the  "tire."  He  did  not  want  to  tire  out 
the  Department.  After  some  further 
humerous  remarks  the  Governor  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  director's  work. 
He  said  that  he  had  a  deep  interest  in  the 
schools  of  the  state,  particularly  because 
all  his  own  schooling  had  been  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  He 
could  think  of  no  greater  honor  than  to 
be  the  father  of  the  public  school  system. 


The  Governor  referred  in  glowing  terms 
to  the  work  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  saving 
the  act  creating  the  system  from  repeal, 
and  then  continued:  Pennsylvania  has  done 
much  for  her  schools.  The  first  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  grew  to  $1,000,000  in  1874, 
and  $15,000,000  in  1907.  Before  signing 
this  bill  he  had  hesitated  long.  At  the 
time  there  were  appropriations  amounting 
to  $72,000,000  demanded,  and  $48,000,000 
with  which  to  pay  them.  But  it  was  finally 
determined  not  to  cut  down  the  school 
appropriation.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
amount  will  be  increased  for  years,  al- 
though as  much  as  possible  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  education. 

The  republic  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  education  of  its  citizens.  The  world 
is  not  getting  worse  every  year.  It  is  better 
to-day  than  ever.  Men  and  conditions  are 
both  improving.  All  should  be  interested 
in  the  country's  progress. 

The  appropriation  of  last  year  insured 
an  increase  of  salary  to  teachers  of  rural 
districts.  The  state  gets  no  greater  return 
from  the  money  expended  than  from  that 
paid  to  its  teachers.  The  director  has  a 
great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  being  entrusted  with  the  business 
management  of  the  schools. 

The  Governor's  address  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  applause,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  tendered  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

DR.    SCHAEFFER's    ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  remarked  that  for  once  he 
was  on  the  platform  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions but  to  ask  them.  When  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Stuart  he  had  decided  to  get  all  the 
suggestions  possible  from  all  sources,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  people  of  the 
state  interested  in  education  are  thinking 
about. 

There  are  several  questions  on  which  the 
Commission  is  seeking  light.  The  first  of 
these  is  what  shall  constitute  a  school  dis- 
trict? In  Pennsylvania  the  municipality  at 
present  is  the  school  district.  Every  towii- 
ship,  borough  and  city,  is  a  separate  dis- 
trict. The  courts  have  also  created  inde- 
pendent districts,  and  the  Legislature 
created  distinct  parts  of  certain  districts. 
The  question  is.  Shall  independent  districts 
be  abolished?  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
not  to  grant  favors  to  such  districts.  At 
present  there  is  no  appropriation  for  high 
schools  located  within  their  borders. 

The  second  question  before  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  of  the  classification  of  districts. 
Not  many  people  know  that  school  dis- 
tricts are  divided  into  four  classes.  Dis- 
tricts of  the  first  class  contain  a  population 
of  over  one  million;  districts  of  the  second 
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class  contain  a  population  of  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million.  Districts 
of  the  third  class  consist  of  cities  of  the 
third  class.  The  fourth  class  contains  all 
other  districts.  This  classification  was 
made  in  order  that  Philadelphia  might  have 
a  new  school  code.  It  was  based  on  the 
decision  of  Judge  Mitchell,  who  says  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  classifying  school 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  school  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mission that  all  districts  should  be  classi- 
fied as  follows :  In  districts  of  the  first  class, 
those  having  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  or  over.  In  the  second  class, 
all  districts  having  a  population  of  from 
five  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  third  class,  all  other  districts.  Under 
the  present  plan,  Pittsburgh  is  classed  with 
Scranton  and  Allegheny — ^a  very  unequal 
method.  Under  the  proposed  plan  Pitts- 
burgh would  be  classed  with  Philadelphia. 
Can  the  present  classification  be  improved 
by  the  suggested  method  or  any  other  ? 

By  how  many  persons  shall  the  school 
affairs  of  a  district  be  administered?  We 
have  had  one  hundred  and  ninety  deadlocks 
due  to  the  fact  that  boards  consist  of  an 
even  number  of  directors.  Would  an  un- 
even number  be  better,  and  if  so  should 
it  be  five,  seven,  or  nine?  Shall  there  be 
a  change  in  the  number  of  directors  in  cities 
of  the  third  class? 

How  shall  directors  be  selected?  Out- 
side of  Philadelphia  they  are  selected  by 
popular  vote,  sometimes  at  large,  sometimes 
by  wards.  In  Philadelphia  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  What  is  the  best 
plan  ?  The  Commission  is  anxipus  to  know 
what  the  people  think  about  it. 

Shall  the  powers  of  boards  be  curtailed, 
and  more  power  be  invested  in  executive 
officers?  The  legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  never  surrendered  to  the  muni- 
cipality the  control  of  the  schools,  there- 
fore it  can  do  as  it  wishes  in  this  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  almost  every  recent 
meeting  of  the  legislature  the  powers  of 
boards  have  been  curtailed.  In  Indiana  one 
school  trustee  hires  the  teachers,  looks  after 
the  transportation  of  pupils,  in  fact  man- 
ages everything  relating  to  the  schools  of 
his  district.  This  is  centralization  of  power. 
In  New  Jersey  power  is  centralized  in  a 
board  of  education  which  appoints  county 
superintendents.  A  county  superintendent 
can  declare  a  school  house  unfit  for  use, 
and  the  municipality  must  build  a  new  one. 
In   Massachusetts   the   boards   have   little 

fower  except  the  control  of  normal  schools, 
n  Pennsylvania  the  action  of  a  school 
board  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
As  the  matter  now  stands  school  boards 
can  select  sites,  purchase  the  ground,  erect 


buildings,  grade  schools,  arrange  courses  of 
study,  select  teachers,  fix  salaries,  buy 
furniture  and  school  supplies,  select  the 
text-books — in  fact  do  everything  except 
expelling  the  unvaccinated  child  from 
school.  At  one  time  the  directors  person- 
ally examined  the  teachers.  Later  the  offices 
of  county  and  city  superintendent  were  cre- 
ated, thus  limiting  the  power  of  directors. 
At  one  time  teachers  were  paid  $5  per 
month  and  boarded  round.  Later  the  leris- 
lature  fixed  the  minimum  salary  at  $35 
per  month,  then  at  $40,  and  then  at  $50, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  certificate  held. 
This  circumscribing  of  the  powers  of 
school  boards  has  been  steadily  going  on. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  delegate  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  some 
one  else?  To-day  the  boards  exercise  this 
privilege  except  in  the  case  of  borough  and 
township  high  schools. 

Another  question  is  that  of  the  selection 
of  text-books.  In  some  states  the  state 
publishes  the  books.  In  others  a  state  board 
receives  bids  which  are  published,  and  these 
prices  may  not  be  exceeded.  In  this  state 
the  board  controls  the  matter.  What  is 
best?  Should  we  have  a  change?  The 
Commission  is  anxious  to  have  your 
opinions. 

Once  all  supervision  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  directors.  I  remember  when  in 
Philadelphia  the  president  of  the  board  was 
practically  a  superintendent.  Then  the 
legislature  put  supervision  into  the  hands 
of  a  specialist.  The  question  just  now 
before  the  Commission  is  whether  or  not 
the  present  method  of  selecting  the  superin- 
tendent is  the  best  possible.  Originally  the 
county  superintendent  could  properly  super-' 
vise  his  schools,  but  now  it  is  absolutely 
impossible.  Shall  we  abolish  the  county 
unit,  or  shall  we  give  the  county  superin- 
tendent assistants  in  his  work?  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  several  districts  can 
unite  and  select  their  supervisor.  It  works 
there,  but  they  never  had  county  superin- 
tendents.   Would  their  plan  be  better? 

The  Commission  asks  you  to  think  rather 
than  act,  on  these  questions.  If  we  sub- 
mit to  the  legislature  what  they  will  not 
accept,  time  and  money  will  have  been 
thrown  away.  It  would  be  better  to  ask 
little  of  the  legislature  and  get  it,  than 
ask  much  and  get  nothing.  If  the  school ' 
people  agree  on  what  they  want,  they  will 
get  it  Commissions  have  generally  been  a 
failure.  Only  one — the  insurance  commis- 
sion— had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its 
ideas  made  law. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  closed  by  saying  that  the 
Commission  asked  for  an  expression  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  Department,  and  x^^X 
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if  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  questions  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 

Dr.  L.  H.  C  Mentzer,  of  Ralston,  thought 
that  if  the  power  of  arranging  the  course 
of  study,  and  selecting  text-books  were 
taken  from  the  local  boards  it  would  be 
better  for  the  schools.  A  desirable  uni- 
formity in  school  work  and  a  less  frequent 
change  in  text-books  would  result — ^both 
of  which  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Balliet  of  Lehighton:  Ic 
would  be  better  to  have  a  board  composed 
of  an  uneven  number  of  directors.  The 
average  board  is  composed  of  business  men 
who  are  unfit  to  pass  on  text-books  and 
courses  of  study.  Those  matters  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  There  are 
districts  where  only  one-third  of  the  as- 
sessed value  is  taxed,  which  makes  the  tax 
rate  very  high.  County  commissioners 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Purdig  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  uneven  number  of  direc- 
tors, in  order  to  prevent  deadlocks.  The 
county  superintendent  should  prescribe  the 
course  of  study,  but  districts  should  differ 
in  the  industrial  training  offered.  There  is 
too  much  action  by  school  boards  on  im- 
proper grounds.  The  welfare  of  the  boys 
and  girls  should  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  text-books. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crankshaw,  of  Norristown, 
thought  that  it  would  be  wise  for  Dr. 
Schaeffer  to  issue  a  circular  detailing  con- 
ditions as  now  existing  and  suggested  im- 
provements. This  circular  should  be  sent  to 
school  boards  with  a  request  for  answers. 
The  directors  convention  of  Montgomery 
county  will  recommend  to  the  triennial 
convention  the  election  of  two  assistant 
county  superintendents.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  man  to  properly  supervise  436 
schools.  The  Commission  ought  to  recom- 
mend that  the  State  pay  these  assistants. 

Another  member  thought  that  many  com- 
missions did  more  harm  than  good.  Any 
wholesale  change  in  our  school  laws  would 
be  a  mistake.  The  people  know  them  as 
they  are. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Commission  to  send  out  questions  concern- 
ing proposed  changes  in  the  school  laws 
so  that  boards  can  act  intelligently  in  this 
matter. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing paper,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hill,  of  Erie 
county : 

I  hardly  know  why  I  was  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme unless  this  is  a  part  of  the  initiation 
of  new  members  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
As  there  is  no  subject  of  more  importance  to 
school  directors  than  school  teachers,  I  con- 


sented to  talk  on  the  Qualification  of  Teachers. 

When  I  began  to  study  my  subject  more 
closely,  I  found  it  so  broad  as  to  involve  the 
whole  school  system.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers should  be  without  first  deciding  upon  what 
shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  the 
school  curriculum  differs  somewhat  according 
to  the  section  of  the  state  where  the  school 
is  located  and  the  demand  for  the  finished 
product. 

In  some  localities,  the  demand  will  be  for 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  addition  to  the 
common  branches ;  in  others,  a  certain  amoimt 
of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  is 
demanded,  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  shop 
and  domestic  employment.  But  it  will  require 
too  much  time  to  go  over  the  whole  curricu- 
lum, so  I  will  confme  this  paper,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  fundamental  subjects  essential  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  training  them  to  become 
g[ood  citizens  and  to  obtain  the  most  from 
life;  those  subjects  which  are  alike  necessary, 
whether  the  pupil  wishes  to  go  through  the 
high  school  and  the  college  or  leaves  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  begins  the  battle  of 
life  for  himself. 

When  we  studied  "methods"  in  the  normal 
school,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  was: 
"  What  should  the  teacher  know  ?  "  "  All  neces- 
sary things,"  was  the  answer.  What  are  some 
of  these  necessary  things  the  teacher  should 
know,  and  what  are  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  teacher? 

Perhaps,  the  first  and  most  essential  quali- 
fication is  character,  that  pure.  Christian  char- 
acter which  stands  four-square  to  the  world. 
The  teacher  who  is  to  mould  the  lives  and 
characters  of  his  pupils  must  be  what  he 
seems  to  be,  then  will  he  command  the  re- 
spect of  his  pupils  and  to  a  great  extent,  solve 
that  ever-troublesome  problem,  discipline.  For 
pupils  readily  follow  the  lead  of  one  whom 
they  respect  and  in  whom  they  have  perfect 
confidence,  ahd  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
should  practice  the  precepts  which  he  places 
before  the  congregation,  so  should  the  teacher 
be  a  model  for  his  pupils,  and  a  leader  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  in  everything 
that  tends  to  elevate  and  ennoble  mankind. 
Should  he  be  a  user  of  tobacco?  No,  not 
even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room.  Should 
a  person  who  uses  spirituous  liquors,  even 
moderately,  be  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state?  Never.  And  the  present  signs 
of  the  times  are,  that  liquor,  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  American  people,  that  curse  which 
destroys  the  manhood  of  our  young  men,  the 
womanhood  of  our  girls,  and  ruins  our  Amer- 
ican homes,  will  soon  be  driven  from  our 
midst. 

Another  valuable  qualification,  though  per- 
haps not  strictly  essential,  is  that  bnght 
sunny  disposition  which  fills  the  school-room 
with  sunshine  whenever  the  teacher  enters, 
which  always  looks  on  the  bright  side,  always 
sees  a  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud,  and 
is  ever  ready  with  sympathy  for  the  pupil's 
every  trial.  It  is  easy  enough  for  anjr  teacher 
to  love  that  bright,  healthy,  sweet,  little  girl 
who  comes  to  school  in  the  morning  with  a 
clean  face  and  a  beautiful  bouquet  01  flowers 
for  the  teacher;  but  that  teacher  teaches  best 
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whose  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  for  the 
dirty,  ragged,  unkempt  boy  whose  home  sur- 
roundings are  a  degradation,  and  inspires  him 
to  lead  a  clean,  pure  life  and  to  become  a 
useful  and  respected  citizen.  I  believe  this 
qualification  of  sunshine  has  more  influence 
on  the  lives  of  pupils  than  we  know.  For 
how  easily  are  children  affected  by  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  them,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  the  proper  influences  should  be  around 
them  and  the  proper  examples  set  before 
them.  The  teacher  should  be  clean  in  person 
and  in  thought.  The  teacher  should  have  tact, 
that  ready  power  of  perceiving  and  doing  what 
is  required  by  circumstances ;  that  power  which 
enables  her,  when  things  happen  that  might 
demoralize  her  whole  system  of  government, 
to  perceive  on  the  moment  just  how  to  make 
the  matter  of  benefit  rather  than  permit  it 
to  be  a  demoralizing  agent  Then,  if  she 
would  attain  the  highest  success  in  her  pro- 
fession, she  must  be  in  love  with  her  work. 
She  must  teach  because  she  prefers  teaching 
above  all  other  vocations;  and  she  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  her  life-work. 
And,  I  ask.  What  nobler  work  can  any  person 
choose  than  that  of  training  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  land? 

We  speak,  and  very  properly,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  our  presidents,  and  surely  no  presi- 
dent since  Lincoln  has  had  greater  influence 
with  the  common  people  of  these  United 
States  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  We  speak 
of  the  influence  of  other  srreat  men  of  our 
nation.  But  where  did  they  get  this  influence? 
To  whom  are  they  indebted  for  the  sterling 
principles  that  have  made  them  great?  Who 
moulded  that  character?  In  many  cases  we 
may  trace  that  influence  back  to  some  teacher 
of  their  youth;  some  pure,  Christian  woman, 
who  so  instilled  her  noble  principles  of  right 
living  into  their  daily  lives  in  childhood,  that 
they  could  not  help  but  be  great. 

But  we  come  to  the  educational  require- 
ments of  a  teacher.  What  should  she  know 
of  books  and  how  shall  we  determine  her  edu- 
cational qualifications?  A  teacher  may  have 
the  natural  qualifications  and  may  do  good 
school  work  with  limited  scholarship,  yet  she 
will  do  better  work  with  more  profound 
scholarship.  Dr.  Arnold  says :  "  I  think  even 
the  elements  are  best  taught  by  one  who  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter." 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  every  teacher 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar. 
She  should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
reading  and  be  able  to  impart  that  knowledge 
to  her  pupils  in  such  manner,  that  they  may 
read  understandingly,  not  only  the  matter  in 
the  text-books  but  the  daily  papers,  books  and 
magazines,  in  short  she  should  create  in  them 
the  reading  habit.  She  should  be  prepared 
to  teach  her  pupils  to  write  a  good,  legible 
hand  and  to  write  a  good  business  letter.  She 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. She  should  be  qualified  to  train  her 
pupils  so  they  can  speak  the  English  language 
correctly  and  write  a  good  English  composi- 
tion. This  qualification  means  a  ^eat  deal. 
She  should  teach  spelling,  a  subject  much 
neglected  at  present,  so  thoroughly  that  her 
pupils  will  become  good  spellers;  should  train 


her  pupils  in  geography  so  they  may  obtain 
a  good  knowledge  of  their  own  country  and 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  be  able,  readily 
to  locate  places  on  a  map.  Then  I  think  she 
should  be  qualified  to  teach  American  history, 
civics  and  school  law,  physiology  and  hjfgiene, 
drawing  and  music,  pass  an  examination  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  management 
and  be  conversant  with  the  current  topics  of 
the  day. 

How  shall  we  determine  these  qualifications? 
The  most  natural  method  is  by  a  system  of 
examination  and  careful  supervision  by  county, 
borous[h  and  city  superintendents. 

I  think  we  need  a  uniform  system  of  ex- 
aminations for  teachers.  Under  our  present 
system  of  teachers'  examinations  by  county 
superintendents,  or  rather,  lack  of  system— 
for  we  have  as  many  systems  of  examinations 
and  standards  of  requirements  as  there  are 
county  superintendents  in  the  State— thes<. 
standards  change  in  each  county  every  time 
a  new  county  superintendent  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  one  county  the  superin- 
tendent has  a  high  standard  of  educational 
requirements  in  another  the  standard  is  far 
below  it,  yet,  under  the  minimum  salary  law, 
the  teacher  in  the  latter  county  receives  the 
same  compensation  as  the  teacher  in  the 
former.  This  method  is  unjust  to  the  teacher, 
to  the  pupil  and  to  the  taxpayer  and  could 
best  be  remedied  by  a  uniform  system  of  ex- 
aminations under  the  direction  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction— 3.  system  similar  to  those  now  in 
operation  in  the  adjoining  states  of  New  York, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  questions  should 
be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  sent  out  in  sealed  packages  to 
the  several  county  superintendents  and  the 
examinations  to  be  held  by  them  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  State,  the  answer  papers 
to  be  collected  and  expressed  to  the  State 
Superintendent's  office  where  they  would  be 
examined  and  marked  by  competent  persons 
and  the  standing  acquired  mailed  to  the  re- 
spective county  superintendents,  who  should 
issue  certificates  in  accordance  therewith. 
Then  a  teacher  qualified  to  teach  in  one  county 
would  be  qualified  to  teach  in  any  other  county 
in  the  State,  and  there  could  be  no  partiality 
shown  to  candidates. 

Under  this  system  at  first,  I  would  suggest 
three  trades  of  certificates.  An  elementary 
to  embrace  the  following  studies;  Reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  grammar,  pen- 
manship, physiology  and  hygiene,  civics  and 
school  law,  American  history,  methods  and 
school  management,  drawing,  current  topics 
and  music,  with  a  standing  of  65  per  cent 
limited  to  a  certain  school  and  good  for  one 
year.  No  person  to  hold  more  than  one  ele- 
mentary certificate.  A  second  grade  embrac- 
ing the  same  subjects  but  with  a  standing  of 
75  per  cent,  good  for  two  years.  And  a  first 
grade  with  these  additional  studies:  Histoiy 
of  education,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  English 
composition  and  physics,  applicants  to  attain 
a  standing  of  75  per  cent  and  to  have  had 
two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
this  certificate  to  be  good  for  five  years  and 
to  be  renewed  without  examination  if  tfift 
holder  has  taught  three  years  of  the  fiv^. 
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Our  last  legislature  increased  the  appropria- 
tion to  public  schools  and  passed  a  minimum 
salary  law  giving  to  inexperienced  teachers 
forty  dollars  per  month;  and  to  teachers  hold- 
ing a  professional,  permanent,  or  normal 
school  certificate  and  having  had  two  years' 
experience,  fifty  dollars  per  month.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  effect  this  law  has  had  through- 
out the  State.  But  in  the  wake  of  this  law 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  G>mmonwealth 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  higher  qualification 
of  teachers  and  that  the  uniform  system  of 
examinations  is  the  proper  means  to  secure 
this  advancement. 

Let  me  read  you  what  Thos.  C.  Miller,  State 
Superintendent  of  West  Virginia^  says  about 
uniform  examinations  in  that  State :  "  The 
most  potent  influence  in  behalf  of  salaries  for 
teachers  is  the  uniform  examination  system 
provided  for  early  in  1903.  Like  a  thunderclap 
came  this  new  law,  and  at  first  there  was 
almost  consternation  in  the  teaching  ranks; 
but  now  the  new  system  is  viewed  as  having 
wrought  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  that  any ,  educational 
measure  has  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The 
certificates  issued  by  the  state  superintendent 
are  valid  in  anv  county  and  this  new  measure 
has,  without  doubt,  had  more  effect  in  in- 
creasing salaries  than  the  minimum  law  itself. 
Boards  of  education,  in  order  to  retain  their 
best  teachers,  have  been  compelled  to  advance 
salaries,  and  there  is  considerable  competition 
not  only  between  counties  but  between  magis- 
terial districts  in  the  same  county,  for  the 
services  of  the  more  competent  instructors. 
It  is  true  that  districts  with  less  material  de- 
velopment and  scant  financial  resources  may 
for  a  time  seem  to  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
the  effect  of  the  uniform  examination  system 
has  been  to  increase  teachers'  salaries  very  ma- 
terially, and  it  is  now  almost  universally  com- 
mended." This  was  spoken  when  the  uniform 
system  had  been  in  effect  less  than  three  years 
in  that  State.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  step 
in  advance  for  Pennsylvania,  and  certainly 
there  have  been  no  greater  reforms  wrought 
during  the  past  ten  years  than  along  educa- 
tional  lines. 

But  I  fear  there  has  been  a  growing  tend- 
ency toward  making  the  road  to  knowledge 
too  easy.  We  have  been  striving  to  put  the 
knowledge  we  wish  to  impart  in  so  simple 
and  mild  a  form  that  even  the  little  child  may 
grasp  it,  and  I  fear  that  where  he  who  has 
obtained  his  education  with  comparatively  little 
effort  is  put  to  the  test  he  will  fail  to  have 
the  power  to  do  for  himself. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  make  the  road  to  knowledge  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible;  but  I  believe  what  costs  us 
most  we  value  the  highest;  what  we  labor 
hardest  for  gives  us  the  most  lasting  benefit. 
I  believe  in  making  the  requirements  for  teach- 
ers'certificates  suflnciently  severe  and  the  stand- 
ings sufficiently  high,  so  that  when  a  candidate 
has  received  even  an  elementary  certificate  he 
may  feel  that  he  has  something  of  value.  The 
tendency  in  all  professions,  outside  that  of  the 
teacher,  is  steadily  to  raise  the  standard  of 
requirements,  and  to  make  more  difficult  the 
path  to  professional  life.  With  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  every  department  of  human 


activity  the  teacher  in  our  public  schools  should 
not  be  a  follower,  but  rather  a  leader,  not 
passive  but  aggressive.  The  world  rightly  ex- 
pects much  from  him  or  her  who  undertakes 
the  delicate  task  of  moulding  mind  and  giv- 
ing shape  to  thought;  and  whether  the  field 
of  labor  be  inside  the  walls  of  the  district 
school  house,  the  high  school  or  the  college, 
the  adaptability  of  the  tutor  should  be  equal 
to  the  demand  and  up  to  the  times. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Schmidt,  of  Schwenkvillc, 
Montgomery  county,  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  successful  and  the  un- 
successful teacher  is  the  ability  to  read 
the  characters  of  pupils  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  That  is  a  most  important 
point  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  in- 
spire pupils,  and  to  sympathize  with  them. 
Such  a  teacher  is  an  artist. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Metzgar,  of  Tyrone:  The  only 
way  to  deteripine  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  is  by  means  of  the  examinations 
of  county  superintendents  or  normal  schools. 
The  certificate  must  always  largely  influ- 
ence school  boards  in  their  choice  of 
teachers.  At  this  time  teachers  teach  first 
and  prepare  for  teaching  afterwards.  This 
is  a  mistake;  it  is  not  professional.  If  a 
teacher  holds  a  provisional  certificate  more 
than  five  years  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him.  The  county  superintendent 
should  fix  a  standard  that  will  crowd  him 
out  The  teacher  ought  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional man.  The  provisional  certificate 
is  often  useful  to  a  board,  but  with  a  salary 
of  at  least  $40  per  month  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  able  to  save  enough  to  become  a 
professional. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Heffner,  of  Pottstown,  thought 
that  directors  should  stand  by  the  pupils 
rather  than  by  the  teacher.  Several  months 
ago  several  unruly  boys  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Pottstown  board.  The 
county  superintendent  had  arranged  to  send 
one  of  them  to  a  reformatory.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  boys  be  transferred  to  an- 
other school.  Both  boys  are  now  doing  well. 
Give  troublesome  boys  a  chance  with  some 
one  who  knows  how  to  teach. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crankshaw,  of  Norristown, 
said  that  school  boards  should  support  the 
county  superintendent  who  turns  down  a 
teacher  that  has  held  a  provisional  certifi- 
cate too  long. 

Mr.  HeflFner  again  spoke  of  heart-power 
in  the  teacher  as  an  essential  qualification 
for  good  work  in  the  school  room. 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  read 
by  H.  M.  Lessig,  of  Pottstown,  the  chair- 
man, and  on  motion  was  adopted  as  read. 
The  report  was  as  follows: 
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To 


the 


the   President   and   Members   of 

School  Directors  Association  of 

Pennsylvania: 

The  Legislative  Committee  selected  at 
our  last  session  tender  herewith  a  report 
covering  in  part  the  result  of  their  labors, 
as  follows: 

We  acknowledge,  as  expressed  by  our 
president  at  the  last  session,  that  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  would  be  somewhat  handi- 
capped in  securing  any  effectual  legisla- 
tion during  that  session  of  the  Legislature, 
inasmuch  as  at  that  time  the  labors  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  had  been  duly 
outlined,  and  our  opinion  is  that  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  be  selected  at  this 
session  of  the  Directors'  Convention  should 
immediately  begin  labors  and  secure  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  their  respective  counties,  and  en- 
deavor, if  possible,  to  have  said  Senators 
and  Representatives  well  informed  on  the 
subjects  of  school  legislation,  which  might 
be  presented  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

We  desire  herewith  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  attention  given  to  public 
school  work  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  as  noted  attention  was  given 
to  the  public  schools  of  our  Commonwealth 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  said  session, 
all  of  which  is  evidenced  bv  the  following 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly:  No.  24,  38, 
40,  60,  121,  144  and  others,  and  finally  249, 
the  latter  being  an  Act  covering  the  mini- 
mum salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  And  particularly  must 
we  direct  attention  to  the  generous  appro- 
priation allotted  for  public  school  work. 

Referring  to  the  $16,000,000  appropria- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  with  a  spirit  of  personal 
pride  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  must  be  given  at 
least  some  credit  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  as  immediately  after  the  selection  of 
your  committee  we  communicated  with 
various  Senators  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature inviting  their  assistance  to  our  cause 
and  their  support  of  the  bill  in  question, 
and  herewith  publicly  express  our  thanks 
to  such  as  supported  the  same. 

During  our  year's  service  as  Chairman  of 
said  committee  our  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  number  of  subjects  to  which  our 
attention  as  a  convention  might  be  directed 
at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  express 
our  thanks  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State 
Superintendent,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  and  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tional Commission,  for  timely  suggestions 
and  advice. 


The  commission  which,  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  of  May  8th,  1907, 
has  been  appointed  by  his  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Edwin  S.  Stuart,  to  revise,  collate 
and  digest  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  has  requested  that 
the  Directors'  Association  assist  them  in 
their  labors  by  such  suggestions  as  might 
in  our  judgment  be  beneficial  to  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  by  your  legisla- 
tive committee  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee to  be  selected  at  this  session  be  in- 
structed to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
said  commission  whenever  possible  or  de- 
sired. 

We  as  a  committee  fully  appreciate  as 
worthy  of  attention  such  subjects  as  mak- 
ing the  number  of  directors  of  any  one 
board  an  unequal  number  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  deadlocks  such  as  have  been 
experienced  in  some  parts  of  our  State, 
the  closer  supervision  of  schools  by  addi- 
tional county  superintendents  or  assistants 
of  the  same;  the  time  when  the  school 
boards  should  organize,  whether  in  June, 
as  now  provided  for  by  law,  or  at  an  earlier 
date;  and  the  advantages  to  be  had  from 
abolishing  independent  school  districts. 
While  we  deem  all  these  subjects  worthy 
of  attention,  we  feel  that  the  time  given 
for  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  can 
be  better  used  in  the  discussion  of  more 
vital  topics. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  by  your 
committee  that  we  should  request  legisla- 
tion which  will  assist  such  districts  as,  even 
with  the  maximum  levy  of  taxation,  are  un- 
able to  maintain  their  schools  for  a  period 
of  seven  months  or  over;  and  by  such  leg- 
islation to  place  the  aid  of  the  State  where 
it  was  the  intention  originally  to  have  same 
placed,  namely,  where  most  needed.  The 
above  is  recommended  inasmuch  as  there 
are  districts  .where  the  land  is  not  pro- 
ductive, and  the  district  sparsely  settled, 
that  find  it  a  hardship  even  with  the  hieh 
rate  of  taxation  to  maintain  their  schools. 
These  are  burdened  by  the  heavy  taxation. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that 
such  legislation  should  be  had  as  will  make 
the  School  Department  more  independent 
and  distinct  from  other  departments  of 
our  Commonwealth.  This  we  recommend 
inasmuch  as  under  existing  laws  we 
find  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Indus- 
trial Department  and  the  Educational  De- 
partment somewhat  conflicting  as  to  their 
powers  and  authority. 

Another  and  a  very  important  topic 
recommended  by  your  committee  is  proper 
legislation  for  the  securing  to  all  schools  of 
a  good  standard  of  teachers.  To  accomplish 
this  we  might  suggest  the  State's  securing 
and  controlling  the  Normal  Schools  so  that 
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we  may  have  better  trained  teachers  for 
our  public  schools.  This  might  to  some 
extent  remove  the  competitive  basis  on 
which  the  Normal  Schools  are  operated. 
By  having  the  Normal  Schools  used  as 
training  schools  only,  the  high  schools  and 
particularly  township  high  schools  would  be 
doing  the  academic  work,  with  the  normal 
schools  for  professional  training  only.  This 
in  the  end  would  mean  a  vast  improvement 
and  increased  attendance  in  our  high 
schools,  and  would  eventually  produce  a 
greater  number  of  well-trained  teachers, 
and  thus  the  directors  not  obtaining  their 
teachers  from  high  school  graduates  but 
from  normal  school  graduates  would  be 
placing  in  their  respective  schools  possibly 
a  better  and  higher  standard  of  instructors. 
Your  committee  recommends  such  legisla- 
tion, because,  as  the  State  has  established 
a  minimum  salary  for  the  public  school 
teacher,  it  should  also  endeavor  to  provide 
or  open  every  avenue  whereby  the  highest 
standard  of  teachers  may  be  obtained. 

We  recommend  that  such  legislation  be 
enacted  as  will  make  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  cover  deaf  mutes  and  the 
blind — which,  as  we  understand  it,  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  cover.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren so  afflicted  are  not  obtaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  several  institutions  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit. 

We  recommend  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Commission  submit  their  re- 
port to  the  respective  school  boards  of  our 
Commonwealth  for  examination  by  said 
boards  prior  to  the  final  submission  of  said 
report. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  provide  for 
the  expense  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Public  School  Directors  as  a  convention, 
but  not  of  the  individual  members  thereof. 

We  further  realize  that  the  more  com- 
plicated and  the  greater  the  number  of 
wheels  in  any  machinery  the  greater  the 
liability  for  friction.  And  as  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  departments  such 
as  the  County  Superintendents,  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents,  the  High  School 
department  and  the  department  of  School 
Directors;  we  do  most  urgently  request 
that  the  efforts  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments be  exerted  as  a  unit  and  not  as  any 
individual  department  for  the  betterment  of 
the  entire  school  system,  bearing  especially 
in  mind  the  rural  schools;  and  further  re- 
alizing that  school  directors  who  directly 
represent  the  people  of  the  state  and  are 
almost  daily  in  contact  with  said  people 
know  perhaps  better  than  city  or  county 
superintendents  how  the  repeal  or  exten- 
sion of  any  law  may  affect  or  meet  the 
demands    of    the    people.      We    therefore 


recommend  that  the  Directors  be  taken  into 
consultation  in  obtaining  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  public  schools  of  the  state,  more 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  rural 
schools  where  aid  and  protection  are  most 
needed.  This  we  very  respectfully  recom- 
mend, as  perhaps  superintendents  and  higher 
school  men,  whose  training  and  experience 
may  have  had  a  tendency  to  raise  them 
somewhat  above  the  common  people,  may 
possibly  see  the  conditions  only  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  that  advice  and 
suggestion  from  the  Directorship  throag^h- 
out  the  entire  State  may  act  as  a  beneficial 
governing  power.  Our  efforts  shall  be  to 
the  end  that  the  "  greatest  good  shall  result 
to  the  greatest  number." 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desires  to 
state  that  it  is  not  their  intention  in  this 
report  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
aforesaid  recommendations,  either  in  sup- 
port thereof  or  otherwise,  but  we  feel  that 
our  efforts  and  the  time  at  our  disposal 
should  be  so  concentrated  as  to  obtain  some 
definite  result  from  the  few  topics  which 
might  be  considered  rather  than  to  spread 
our  energies  over  the  entire  code  of  school 
laws,  which  at  the  present  time  is  scarcely 
interpreted  alike  even  by  the  legal  fra- 
ternity. 

And,  as  a  direct  request,  it  is  resolved,  by 
this  committee  that  the  Legislature  be  peti- 
tioned to  have  separate  appropriations  made 
beyond  the  $16,000,000  for  relief  or  aid  to 
the  Township,  Borough  and  City  Hig^ 
Schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

Signed:  H.  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown;  L. 
C.  Colborn,  Somerset ;  G.  N.  Tuttle,  Sweden 
Valley ;  J.  B.  Irwin,  M.D.,  Washington ;  and 
R.  M.  Graham,  Camp  Hill,  legislative 
Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  as 
read. 

Several  resolutions  were  now  read  and 
referred  to  the  committee  without  debate. 

Mr.  J.  K.  McNealy,  of  Greene  count)-, 
does  not  approve  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission.  The  legislature  could  be 
reached  just  as  well  without.  The  educa- 
tional interests  all  over  the  State  are  really 
the  proper  source  of  suggestions  to  the 
legislature.  There  are  already  too  many 
laws  of  questionable  value  on  our  statute 
books.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  take  authority  away  from 
the  school  boards.  Local  interest  ih  the 
schools  would  thereby  be  lost. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Montgomery  county,  said  the 
usefulness  of  this  meeting  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  members  knew  before- 
hand what  would  be  discussed.     The  pro- 
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^ams  should  be  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Bowen,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, said  that  he  had  no  list  of  the  county 
associations.  If  the  county  directors  associ- 
ations, immediately  after  organizing,  would 
appoint  delegates,  and  send  their  names  to 
the  corresponding  secretary,  the  programs 
could  be  properly  sent  out. 

The  president  said  that  the  corresponding 
secretary  had  tried  to  reach  all  the  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Pomeroy,  of  Bradford  county, 
said  that  the  program  had  been  printed  in 
the  January  School  Journal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crankshaw,  of  Norristown:  If 
blank  forms  were  filled  out  in  duplicate 
when  delegates  are  appointed  in  county  as- 
sociations, and  one  sent  to  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  this  association  and  the 
other  given  to  the  delegates  as  credentials, 
the  trouble  would  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Bowen,  said  that  the  matter  could 
be  easily  fixed  if  county  superintendents 
would  inform  the  proper  officers  of  this 
body  when  directors  associations  hold  their 
meetings. 

Supt.  Evans,  of  Columbia  county,  said 
that  he  had  asked  for  both  programs  and 
card  orders  for  the  delegates  from  his  as- 
sociation, but,  had  gotten  only  one  pro- 
gram. If  he  had  not  used  the  telephone,  he 
would  not  have  known  there  was  such  a 
meeting  as  the  present  one.  There  were 
not  enough  programs  here  for  the  members. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  The  county  superinten- 
dents will  attend  to  the  distribution  of  pro- 
grams if  the  programs  are  sent  to  them. 
Some  of  the  county  conventions  were  held 
during  the  last  two  weeks — too  late  for 
such  distribution. 

Mr.  Bowen:  The  passenger  rates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  did  not  change  until 
the  last  of  January.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  the  railroads  to  talk  rates  before  Feb- 
ruary 1st.  As  soon  as  railroad  orders  were 
received,  they  were  mailed  to  all  known 
delegates.  Five  hundred  programs  were 
printed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  sent 
to  the  addresses  of  known  delegates,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  brought  here. 
This  would  have  been  sufficient  if  dele- 
gates had  brought  with  them  the  programs 
they  received. 

Mr.  Granville,  of  Lycoming  county:  The 
next  legislature  should  be  asked  to  cut  out 
all  laws  which  have  become  useless,  and 
word  the  remainder  in  language  that  can  be 
readily  understood  by  plain  people. 

Several  resolutions  were  now  read  and 
referred  to  the  committee. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

Nominations. — I.  P.  Garrett,  J.  D.  Ander- 


son, Harry  Sloyer,  R.  L.  Myers,  D.  C.  Lutz. 

Necrology. — E.     Leinbach,    Dr.    O.     C. 
HeflFner,  E.  M.  Shuster. 

Resolutions. — ^J.    H.    Crankshaw,    R.    C. 
Graham,  W.  A.  Boyd. 

AudiHng.—W.  H.  Jones,  A.  L.  Bell,  H. 
C.  Lessig. 
,  Adjourned. 

THURSDAY   EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  was  opened  with 
music  by  the  High  School  Orchestra. 
Miss  Bertha  Herring,  of  the  Harrisburg 
high  school  faculty,  then  entertained  the 
audience  with  a  number  of  readings,  which 
were  received  with  applause.  Miss  Herring 
is  well-known  and  is  a  favorite  with  this 
Department. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
by  Dept.  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick,  on  the  sub- 
ject 

THE  DIRECTOR,  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  my  judgment,  David  Starr  Jordan  struck 
the  keynote  of  all  true  progress  when  he  said, 
"The  world  stands  aside  to  let  the  man  pass 
who  knows  where  he  is  going."  The  achieve- 
ments of  a  man  never  rise  higher  than  his 
confidence  and  his  convictions.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive Lincolns,  Washingtons  and  Grants  who 
achieve  success  and  mould  public  opinion. 

We  look  with  interest  on  the  school  director 
who  realizes  that  there  are  better  things  for 
his  school  district.  We  behold  with  respect 
the  director  who  is  making  an  effort  toward 
improving  school  affairs  in  his  district.  But 
we  bow  in  admiration  to  the  director  who  not 
only  knows  his  district's  needs  and  how  to 
meet  them  but  has  all  agencies  working  toward 
the  realization  of  these  ends.  Every  school 
community  reflects  in  a  great  measure  the  in- 
telligence, interest  and  enterprise  of  the  school 
director.  There  is  not  a  great  or  g^ood  move- 
ment at  the  present  time  which  is  not  the 
direct  or  inspirational  legacy  of  some  man  or 
men  imbued  with  a  profound  conviction  in 
that  line.  Every  community  that  is  showing 
marked  advancement  in  some  special  direction 
is  obeying  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the  life 
or  work  of  some  individual  or  small  group 
of  kindred  spirits.  This  assertion  at  first 
thought  may  seem  too  broad  but  you  will  meet 
with  most  interesting  results  when  you  seek 
to  verify  it.  One  section  may  justly  boast 
of  its  good  roads.  Every  one  in  that  locality 
is  proud  of  the  roads  and  all  are  interested  in 
their  maintenance.  Often  the  most  meager 
inquiries  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier 
history  of  that  section  figures  some  man  who 
was  a  "crank"  on  good  roads.  When  you 
find  what  may  be  designated  a  library  com- 
munity, you  will  discover  that  the  primary  in- 
fluence which  moulded  and  formed  the  sense 
of  that  community  in  that  direction  has  been 
some  man  who  loved  literature  and  magnified 
its  pleasures  and  benefits.  It  is  proportionately 
true  that  when  is  found  a  district  where  the 
air  seems  resonant  with  educational  activity 
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and  teachers  and  schools  are  up  to  a  high 
standard  that  some  school  board  of  the  past 
or  present  or  perhaps  a  single  director  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  its  growth. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  many  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  filling  well  the  office 
of  school  director  is  even  more  important  than 
directing  the  political  issues,  keeping  the  rec- 
ords, supervismg  the  roads  or  even  keeping 
the  prisons,  I  believe  there  is  also  a  grow- 
ing desire  and  readiness  among  school  di- 
rectors to  discharge  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, not  perfunctorily  but  in  the  light  of 
the  best  experience  and  clearest  knowledge 
attainable.  While  in  some  instances  indiffer- 
ent and  unbusiness-like  school  administration 
is  painfully  apparent,  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  school  boards  who  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  their  school  districts  with  the  same 
brains,  judgment  and  energy  that  they  em- 
ploy in  their  private  affairs.  The  director  may 
fill  his  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  education  or  he  may  so  obliterate  himself 
by  apathy  and  indifference  that-  he  is  but  a 
blot  upon  the  records.  As  to  essential  traits, 
although,  as  in  every  other  enterprise,  what 
is  termed  a  good  education  will  prove  a 
plus  Quality  for  a  good  school  director,  yet 
the  school  problems  of  today  demand  above 
all  else  men  of  large,  liberal  and  progressive 
views  with  sane  and  sound  educational  con- 
victions. One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  suc- 
cessful school  work  is  the  indifferent  director. 
Indifference  and  neg^lect  always  travel  in  the 
same  train,  if  not  m  the  same  compartment, 
and  their  breath  is  so  poisonous  that  they  kill 
any  enterprise.  Any  school  officer  who  in- 
sists upon  doing  business  in  an  indifferent, 
haphazard,  narrow  way  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  his  position  today  as  a  man  who  in- 
sists on  doing  all  of  his  traveling  with  an 
ox-team. 

The  director  is,  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
school  controller.  Into  his  hands  are  placed 
all  of  the  external  affairs  of  school  adminis- 
tration, while  he  has  power  to  make  or  un- 
make all  teachers  and  supervisors.  This 
Wide  range  of  duties  and  powers  delegated  to 
him  demand  justly  a  commensurate  adminis- 
trative responsibility.  "Good  laws,  to  be  ef- 
fective, demand  efficient  administration."  The 
public  school  system  as  a  whole  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  gigantic  business  enterprise 
in  which  were  invested  in  our  State,  in  1907, 
1,225,388  children,  33449  teachers,  31,067,304.64 
dollars,  together  with  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  multitude  of  fathers  and  mothers. 
When  we  realize  that  this  enormous  invest- 
ment is  practically  in  the  hands  of  you  school 
directors,  we  begin  to  appreciate  what  a 
potent  factor  in  education  the  school  director 
is.  The  director  who  properly  fills  his  place 
must  have  a  definite  aim,  he  must  surely 
"  know  where  he  is  going."  He  may  hasten 
the  realization  of  his  aims  in  many  ways.  We 
shall  note  but  two.  (i)  By  creating,  con- 
trolling and  using  public  sentiment.  That 
modem  Solomon — Abraham  Lincoln — laid  so 
much  stress  upon  the  power  of  public  opinion 
that  he  said,  "  With  public  sentiment  on  its 
side  everything  succeeds;  with  public  senti- 
ment against  it  nothing  succeeds."  In  no  other 
enterprise  is  public  sentiment  more  powerful 


than  in  school  affairs  and  the  wise  director 
appreciates  this  fact,  understands  its  power 
and  makes  it  his  strongest  ally.  School  prog- 
ress can  keep  at  best  but  a  few  lengths  ahead 
of  public  opinion  and  can  never  advance  rap- 
idly enough  to  get  out  of  its  sight  So  how 
important  becomes  the  director's  defficult  and 
complicated  task  of  creating,  stimulating  and 
molding  such  public  sentiment  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  public  school  good.  A  school  board 
which  sustains  its  proper  relations  to  the 
school  and  to  the  people  will  not  wait  for 
favorable  conditions  in  the  public  mind  but 
will  exercise  its  best  powers  in  creating  a 
correct,  wholesome,  vital  public  sentiment 
Nature,  it  would  seem,  demands  that  every 
parent  ou^ht  to  be  vitally  interested  in  all 
that  pertains  to  his  child's  welfare  but  it  falls 
upon  the  public  school  to  arouse  many  parents. 
Most  far-sighted  is  the  director  who  strongly 
endeavors  to  bring  all  patrons  to  realize  that 
success  or  failure  depends  upon  them  as  well 
as  upon  the  teachers  and  me  directors.  If 
public  opinion  regarding  the  school  is  bad  and 
continues  bad  there  must  be  some  lack  or 
fault  in  the  administration.  In  my  experience, 
when  a  school  continues  to  be  worthy  of  un- 
qualified support  it  will  receive  it 

(2)  By  adaptation  of  conditions  and  means. 
School  conditions  differ  in  different  localities. 
It  is  with  schools  as  with  human  faces — no 
two  are  ever  exactly  alike.  What  constitutes 
a  good  school  in  one  community  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  school  in  another.  What  was  a 
good  school  a  decade  ago  would  not  measure 
up  to  that  standard  today.  As  school  con- 
ditions differ  so  school  needs  will  differ.  A 
crying  need  in  one  district  may  be  but  a  minor 
consideration  in  another.  That  is  the  best 
school  which  most  nearly  meets  the  needs  of 
that  community  in  which  it  is  located;  and 
the  most  efficient  board  is  the  one  which  un- 
derstands the  special  problems  in  its  own 
schools  and  is  solvinsr  them  as  rapidly  as  ex- 
isting conditions  will  permit. 

A  man  does  not  need  to  be  a  theologian,  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  or  a  jurist  to  be  a  good 
school  director.  He  must  have  great  interest 
and  good  common  sense — the  most  essential 
elements  in  successful  school  administration. 
The  director  "  who  knows  where  he  is  going " 
has  already  reached  the  decision — ^we  must 
have  the  best,  suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
our  schools.  If  thoroughlv  imbued  with  this 
spirit,  he  will  ask  himself  these  three  pertinent 
questions  and  he  will  answer  them  m  deeds 
rather  than  in  words,  i.  What  do  my  schools 
require  in  regard  to  the  child  to  the  teacher, 
to  supervision,  and  to  equipment  to  make  them 
the  best  for  my  district?  2.  By  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  can  I  best  meet  their 
needs  in  these  directions?  3.  How  can  I  use 
these  means  that  they  may  yield  their  greatest 
usefulness?  In  considering  these  requirements 
the  child  stands  first 

The  most  consoicuous  figure  of  modem 
civilization  is  the  Child.  In  ages  past  it  stood 
on  the  outermost  circle  of  civilization  but  it 
has  slowly  and  gradually  moved  to  its  center, 
where  none  can  choose  but  behold  it  That 
education  which  makes  for  its  best  good,  its 
greatest  safety,  development  and  happiness 
makes   for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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for  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the 
fountain  of  the  world's  desire  and  hope. 
Between  the  child  of  today  and  the  man  of 
tomorrow  stands  the  public  school  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  fruitage  may  be 
measured  very  surely  by  the  manhood  and  the 
womanhood  which  it  produces.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  child  is  heir  to  the  school  funds 
and  the  director  is  the  guardian  to  hold  it  in 
trust  and  invest  it  in  such  manner  as  to  realize 
the  most  and  the  best  for  the  child.  There- 
fore, the  director's  largest  duty  is  to  the  child, 
and  his  highest  endeavors  must  be  to  do  the 
most  and  the  best  for  every  child  in  his  district. 
He  must  realize  that  the  child  is  more  even 
than  the  course  of  study,  buildings  and 
grounds,  or  equipment — as  their  highest  mis- 
sion is  but  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  child. 
The  school  is  for  the  child  and  the  child  alone. 
O  yes,  all  must  note  that  a  multitude  of  bless- 
ings are  spread  abroad  by  it  indirectly,  for  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  a  good  school  blesses 
whatever  it  touches.  The  first  duty  then  of 
the  director  is  how  to  do  tihe  best  for  the  most 
children  in  his  district,  and  every  law  to  be 
sanctioned,  every  movement  to  be  forwarded 
and  every  educational  endeavor  must  be  guided 
by  this  aim. 

Next  to  the  child  stands  the  Teacher.  The 
following  resolution  passed  by  this  body  in 
1900  embodies  much  that  is  noteworthy  con- 
cerning teachers: 

"Resolved,  That  no  higher  obligation  de- 
volves upon  the  school  director  than  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  and  most  competent  teachers; 
and  while  the  obstructions  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  may,  at  times,  seem  almost 
insurmountable,  the  efforts  to  this  end  should 
never  be  relaxed  and  school  boards  should 
ever  insist  uoon  competency,  executive  ability, 
and  educational  qualifications;  and  these  at- 
tributes of  a  good  teacher  having  been  se- 
cured, then  the  most  liberal  compensation 
should  be  given  in  order  that  the  effective 
teacher  can  be  retained,  and  encouraged  to 
give  the  best  of  her  talents  to  the  training  of 
the  pupil  and  the  development  of  the  school." 

Though  the  minimum  salary  act  has  been 
passed  since  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
we  cannot  construe  that  to  mean  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution  "the  most  liberal  compensa- 
tion." The  work  of  the  school  director  in 
his  endeavor  for  everything  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  schools  and  his  crusade  against 
everything  which  might  militate  against  the 
progress  of  true,  liberal  education  would  be 
really  appallinfr  had  he  to  fight  his  battles 
alone,  or  at  most  but  with  the  weak  and  often 
untrustworthy  support  of  outside  forces.  But 
tl*e  truth  is  he  is  supported  by  a  standing  army 
more  brave,  loyal  and  efficient  than  the  armed 
forces' of  any  nation  before  or  since  the  Peace 
Conference.  This  noble  band  of  teachers  may 
contain  a  few  stragglers,  a  few  bunglers,  and 
a  number  who  have  enlisted  before  properly 
•qualified  by  age  and  training,  but  in  the  main 
they  fulfil  nobly  their  duties  and  obligations. 
The  teacher  forms  the  connecting  link,  the 
point  of  contact,  between  all  the  costly  and 
complex  system  of  educational  machinery  and 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil;  so— however 
complete  may  be  a  system  of  education — ^with- 
out good  teachers  it  would  be  like  a  universe 


without  a  purpose,  an  electric  battery  without 
a  completed  current.  The  director  has  no 
more  important  and  at  the  same  time  no  more 
difficult  and  trying  duty  than  the  selection  of 
teachers,  but  herem  lies  also  his  greatest  op- 
portunity. "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap"  is  as  true  in  the  educa- 
tional world  as  in  the  spiritual  realm.  Sow 
a  poor  teacher  and  reap — a  failure.  Sow  an 
earnest,  energetic,  trained  teacher,  character- 
ized by  love  of  his  work  and  sympathy  with 
child-life,  and  reap  the  essence  of  true  growth 
and  the  full  kernel  of  worthy  advancement 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  teacher  makes 
the  school,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  director 
makes  the  teacher.  We  can  have  as  good 
or  as  poor  teachers  as  we  want,  and  as  long 
as  we  tolerate  poor  teaching  we  will  have 
plenty  of  it.  The  buyer  makes  the  market  in 
teachers  as  truly  as  in  commodities.  If  your 
teacher  is  failing  do  not  shift  the  blame  en- 
tirely onto  the  one  who  licensed  her  but 
remember  that  you  put  her  there.  An  ac- 
countant would  seldom  make  himself  expert, 
if  leading  business  men  in  his  section  would 
employ  him  without  regard  to  his  fitness,  be- 
cause he  needed  a  paying  position,  or  they 
were  somewhat  obligated  to  him  through  ties 
of  relationship  or  friendship,  oi'  they  made  it 
a  rule  to  employ  only  home  accountants,  or 
he  happened  to  be  the  only  one  to  apply.  A 
live  business  man  seeks  the  best  employes  and 
retains  them  without  regard  to  minor  con- 
siderations. Scholarship,  training  and  moral- 
ity while  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  teacher 
are  not  enough.  Directors  shoul  seek  teachers 
who,  while  insisting  firmly  on  the  acquire- 
ment of  prescribed  knowledge,  realize  that 
right  habits  of  work,  thought  and  act  are  even 
more  important.  We  need  teachers  whose 
personality  walks  beside  the  pupil  pursuing 
his  homeward  way,  sits  beside  him  at  the 
evening  meal,  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  his 
whole  evening  and  irresistibly  draws  him  back 
in  the  morning.  To  many  a  poor  lad,  a  misfit 
teacher  has  made  truancy  seem  compulsory 
rather  than  attendance.  True  teachers  are 
man-builders,  the  holiest  and  highest  calling  in 
which  one  may  engage.  (3)  The  third  require- 
ment is  Supervision.  Philip  Armour  had  a 
habit  of  saying  when  speaking  of  administra- 
tive ability — "  No  general  can  fi^ht  his  battles 
alone.  He  must  depend  on  his  lieutenants, 
and  his  success  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
select  the  right  man  for  the  right  place."  No 
prudent  man  would  employ  a  number  of  work- 
men on  a  farm  or  in  a  shop,  without  devising 
some  means  by  which  their  work  might  be 
intelligently  supervised.  Every  mill  must  have 
its  manager ; every  railroad,  its  superintendent; 
every  contractor,  his  head  workman;  every 
merchant,  his  chief  clerk;  and  every  machine- 
shop,  its  master-mechanic.  Too  much  is  often 
expected  of  the  teacher  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  Almost  every  duty  of  the  director 
except  selecting  the  teachers  and  handling  the 
money  is  often  delegated  to  her.  A  teacher 
seldom  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  teaching 
properly  her  own  school  and  sustaining  her 
proper  relations  to  the  school  community  at 
large.  The  supply  of  Horace  Manns  is  un- 
fortunately very  limited.  Few  personalities 
are  large  enough  to  lay  very  thick  when  spread 
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out  over  so  many  distinct  lines  as  teaching, 
preparing  courses  of  study,  grading  and  plac- 
ing pupils  properly^  interviewing  irate  parents, 
assisting  in  enforcing  attendance  and  vaccina- 
tion laws,  raising  money  for  library  and  school- 
room needs,  ordering  and  caring  for  supplies 
and  books,  keeping  up  fires  and  doing  effi- 
cient janitor  service,  together  with  repairing 
windows,  loose  desks,  broken  door  latches  and 
rickety  stove-pipes.  While  a  good  teacher 
should  be  intelligent  and  interested  along  all 
lines  of  school  work  and  in  full  understanding 
and  active  sympathy  with  all  grading  and 
courses  of  studv  yet,  if  we  want  the  best  re- 
sults we  must  allow  no  such  dissipation  of  her 
time  and  energy  as  is  customary  especially 
among  so-called  country  school  teachers.  The 
wisdom  of  closer  supervision  especially  in  the 
rural  districts  is  unquestioned  and  how  to  meet 
this  need  is  one  of  the  important  problems  be- 
fore our  State  at  the  present  time.  The  more 
direct,  frequent  and  constant  this  supervision 
is — when  wisely  administered — ^the  more  satis- 
factory will  be  the  results.  The  supervisory 
work  of  the  county  superintendent  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  one  or  two  visits  a  year. 
Efficient  supervision  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  in  bringing  city  and  borough  school 
systems  up  to  their  present  standard.  If 
cities  and  towns  with  the  advantages  of  graded 
schools,  of  a  long  term  and  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  need  supervision  and  de- 
rive so  much  benefit  from  it,  then  the  rural 
schools,  with  all  of  their  disadvantages  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  superior  work  without  it. 
What  we  need  for  our  schools  and  what  is 
essential  to  their  highest  efficiency  is  constant, 
thorough,    intelligent    Supervision. 

4-  The  director  needs  to  be  intelligent  and 
active  concerning  equipment.  In  these  days  of 
phenomenal  industrial  advancement,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant  have  decided,  even 
when  not  actuated  by  philanthropic  motives, 
that  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  good  busi- 
ness principles  it  pays  best  to  provide  the  most 
comfortable  and  the  most  convenient  work- 
ing places  and  equip  them  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery on  the  market.  Can  you  in  honor  and 
food  business  practice  do  less  than  they  in 
uilding  and  keeping  in  repair,  furnishing  and 
equipping  our  public  school  plant?  The  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  school-room  having 
such  an  influence  for  good  or  for  bad  upon 
the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  children,  and 
bearing  such  weieht  on  the  success  of  the 
teacher,  the  good  director  will  endeavor  for 
the  best  that  science  can  produce  in  this  line. 
Heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  have  been 
reduced  to  such  an  exact  science  that  there 
can  be  little  excuse  in  that  direction  for  an 
inadequately  ventilated,  poorly  heated,  or  un- 
sanitary school  building.  It  is  well  to  be  eco- 
nomical but  it  is  poor  policy  to  hold  the  reins 
so  tight  in  any  business  that  it  prevents  the 
best  results.  When  to  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions we  can  add  efficient  medical  inspection 
and  treatment  of  pupils,  we  will  have  removed 
many  hindrances  to  school  progress. 

The  school  board  must  have  a  higher  type 
of  membership  than  is  found  in  other  local 
legislative  bodies  in  order  to  attain  its  proper 
measure  of  usefulness.    It  deals  with  both  the 


practical  and  the  theoretical  machinery  govern- 
ing popular  education — ^and  every  duty  which 
it  performs  must  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
child — ^the  future  citizen.  The  institution 
which  represents  but  little  toil  and  sacrifice 
but  little  time  endures.  There  has  been  phe- 
nomenal progress  in  education,  and  education 
has  been  in  turn  directing  progress  in  every 
other  direction.  This  is  a  new  renaissance 
which,  in  centuries  to  come,  will  cast  that  of 
the  fifteenth  century  into  shadow.  Though  the 
law  prescribes  your  routine  of  duty  yet  your 
motives  for  fidelity  in  its  performance  must 
spring  from  a  hieher  source  and  are  accom- 
panied by  more  effective  sanctions  than  any 
which  legal  support  or  penalty  can  afford. 
Let  every  director  actuated  by  high  motives 
inscribe  on  his  banner  this  noble  sentiment 
of  Edward  Courtney,  "I  expect  to  pass 
throuffh  this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing, 
therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that 
I  can  show  to  any  fellow-creature,  let  me  do 
it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again."  The  law  of 
higher  manhood  asks  men  to  live  lives  of 
service.  The  greatest  praise  of  a  life  is  that 
it  has  been  one  of  greatest  usefulness ;  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  so  commend  you  to  an 
unswerving  devotion  to  duty  than  those  match- 
less words  of  John  Temple  Graves  when  he 
says,  "I  have  seen  at  midnight  the  gleaming 
headlight  of  a  giant  locomotive,  rushing  on- 
ward through  the  darkness,  heedless  of  danger 
and  uncertainty,  and  I  have  thought  the  spec- 
tacle grand.  I  have  seen  the  light  come  over 
the  eastern  hills  in  glory,  driving  the  lazy 
darkness  like  mist  before  a  sea-bom  gale,  till 
leaf  and  tree  and  blade  of  grass  sparkled  as 
myriad  diamonds  in  the  morning  rays,  and  I 
have  thought  that  it  was  grand.  I  have  seen 
the  lightning  leap  at  midnight  athwart  the 
storm-swept  sky,  shivering  over  chaotic  clouds, 
mid  howling  winds,  till  cloud  and  darkness 
and  the  shadow-haunted  earth  flashed  into- 
mid-day  splendor,  and  I  have  known  that  it 
was  grand,  but  the  grandest  thing,  next  to 
the  radiance  that  flows  from  the  Almighty's 
throne,  is  the  light  of  a  noble  and  beautiful 
life,  shining  in  benediction  upon  the  destinies 
of  men,  and  finding  its  home  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Everlasting  God." 

Truly,  as  school  directors,  your  responsibili- 
ties are  great,  your  opportunities  are  many^ 
and  the  good  that  you  may  do  is  unlimited. 
Yes,  you  are  real  factors  in  education. 


FRIDAY   MORNING. 


THE  Department  took  part  in  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  the  High  School 
at  nine  o'clock,  after  which  Supt.  Hamilton, 
who  is  in  demand  for  such  occasions,  ad* 
dressed  the  pupils  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   BY   SUPT.    HAMILTON. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  you  so  orderly 
this  morning  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
strangers.  An  honest-hearted  old  lady  who- 
lived  back  in  the  country,  while  reading  the 
weekly  paper,  turned  suddenly  to  her  daugh- 
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ter  and  said:  "Mary,  Mary,  be  sure  to  bring 
in  the  washing  to-nisrht,  for  I  see  by  the  paper 
there  is  a  congressman-at-large."  And  there 
are  so  many  strangers  at  large  here  this  morn- 
ing that  a  stampede  on  your  part  would  be  ex- 
cusable. 

I  always  feel  a  little  afraid  of  a  high  school 
audience;  the  pupils  are  so  sharp,  so  critical, 
so  wittv.  A  teacher  of  physiology  the  other 
day  asked  a  high  school  class:  "Why  is  it 
foolish  to  go  into  the  water  after  a  hearty 
meal?"  The  witty  wag  replied:  "Because 
you  are  more  likely  to  find  it  in  a  restaurant." 
"Qiarles,  give  us  the  best  example  that  you 
can  suggest  of  unsolicited  charity."  And 
Charles  brutally  replied.  "  A  bull  dog,  be- 
cause it  will  often  give  a  hungry  tramp  a  bite 
without  being  asked."  "What  part  of  speech 
is  girl?"  asked  the  teacher  in  the  grammar 
class.  And  a  bright  boy  bluntly  answered : 
"She  is  no  part  of  speech;  she  is  the  whole 
thinpf."  "How  dare  you  laugh  in  my  face?" 
shouted  an  angry  teacher.  "How  can  I  help 
it,  when  you  put  your  face  in  my  laugh,"  an- 
swered the  perpetual  giggler. 

Your  honored  principal  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  selecting  someone  to  speak  to  you.  And 
I  think  he  must  have  used  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  boy  whose  father  was  a  Methodist, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  Presb)rterian.  It 
happened  that  both  ministers  came  to  dine  on 
the  same  day.  The  father  was  worried  as 
to  which  should  be  asked  to  say  grace.  The 
little  boy  saw  the  trouble  and  relieved  his 
father  by  saying  to  the  guests :  "  Me-ne  we-ne 
nii-ne  mo,  catch  the  baby  by  the  toe.  You're 
it,"  pointing  to  the  Methodist  And  so  I  am 
"it     this  morning. 

When  your  principal  asked  me  to  address 
you,  I  was  greatly  worried  about  a  subject. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  speeches  in  cold 
storage  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  so  I 
concluded  to  borrow  one,  but  failed.  At  first, 
I  thought  I  would  speak  about  the  ladies. 
But  I  remembered  the  old  toast.  "They  need 
no  eulogy;  they  speak  for  themselves."  And 
I  am  sure  the  young  ladies  of  this  school 
speak  for  themselves.  At  least  their  eyes  do, 
and,  if  it  be  true  that  high  school  girls'  eyes 
kindle  the  onl"  flame  a^inst  which  there  is 
no  insurance,  I  am  afraid,  young  men,  there 
•will  be  some  great  fires  in  Harrisburg  ere  long, 
if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  incendiaries  I  see 
before  me.  But  I  felt  sure  I  would  not  be 
able  to  do  that  subject  justice,  so  I  rejected  it. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  speak  on  Mt.  Ever- 
est or  on  Uncle  Sam's  Fleet.  But  I  rejected 
each,  though  possibly  a  speech  on  Mt.  Everest 
or  on  the  Fleet  would  be  of  more  interest  to 
you  than  a  speech  on  this  platform. 

After  rejecting  all  these  I  thought  I  would 
speak  on  the  subject,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
I  know  all  about  it.  But  stealing  is  a  dan- 
g^erous  subject  to  discuss.  A  political  orator 
over  in  New  York  during  a  recent  campaign 
shouted:  "I  wish  I  had  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
X  d  soar  all  over  the  land  crying,  Thou  shalt 
xiot  steal."  A  high  school  boy  in  the  audience 
oalled  out:  "You  would  be  shot  for  a  goose 
l>efore  you  would  fly  a  mile."  Everybody  now 
is  talking  about  the  "glorious  larceny,'  Mr. 
Bryan  discussed  so  ably  in  NeV  York  some 


time  ago.  The  next  day  a  high  school  class 
was  studying  Pope's  essay  on  Criticism.  The 
teacher  asked  the  pupils  to  write  a  parody  on 
the  following  famous  lines: 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  Spring ; 
Light  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain,  ^ 
But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again, 

The  wit  of  the  class  had  read  Mr,  Bryan's 
speech,  and  possibly  Tom  Lawson's  finely- 
phrased  Frenzied  Finance.  At  least,  he  saw 
the  satirical  side  of  certain  street  stock  steals, 
so  he  wrote: 

A  little  stealing  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
But  stealing  deeply  quite  removes  the  sting; 
'Tis  wrong  to  rob  a  hen  roost  or  a  hen, 
But  stealing  millions  makes  the  gentlemen. 

But  I  rejected  this  subject  too;  it  is  so 
threadbare.  For  while  we  have  one  Unite4 
States  Steel  corporation,  there  are  so  many 
"united  steal"  corporations  that  a  discussiox\ 
of  the  subject  is  too  trite  to  be  interesting. 

But  throwing  aside  all  levity  I  want  to  speak 
seriously  to  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

And  as  the  basis  of  what  I  want  to  say  to 
you  I  will  quote  an  old  proverb  that  is  heavy 
with  the  weight  of  the  world's  wisdom:  "If 
you  would  be  rich,  spread  wide  your  skirt  for 
heaven  is  raining  gold."  The  language  of  the 
proverb  is  highly  metaphorical,  and,  to  under- 
stand its  fullest  meaning,  we  must  see  the 
truths  that  lie  half -hidden  behind  the  figures 
of  speech. 

The  riches  suggested  are  not  commercial  an4 
material;  they  do  not  refer  to  earthly  gold. 
The  proverb  means,  If  you  would  be  a  mil- 
lionaire in  intellect,  in  character,  in  manhood,^ 
in  civic  efficiency,  and  in  all  the  sterling  qual- 
ities that  give  worth  and  moral  weight  to  the 
soul,  spread  wide  your  skirt  for  heaven  is. 
raining^  ^old. 

"  Rainmg  gold  "  signifies  the  numberless  op- 
portunities that  come  to  us,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  raw  materials  of  facts,  feelings,  thoughts, 
desires,  emotions  and  purposes  that  the  human 
soul  may  catch,  and  that,  if  properly  used, 
will  contribute  to  the  finest  scholarship,  the 
broadest  intelligence,  the  noblest  manhood,  the- 
truest  citizenship,  and  the  purest  character. 

The  "spreading  wide  of  the  skirt"  is  the. 
effort  you  make  to  get  a  large  quantity  of 
this  intellectual  and  moral  gold;  the  wider  the 
skirt,  the  larger  the  catch;  the  smaller  the 
skirt,  the  smaller  the  catch. 

In  its  last  analysis,  then,  the  proverb  simply 
means  that  your  value  to  yourself  and  to  so- 
ciety will  depend,  not  upon  the  rain  of  gold, 
but  rather  upon  the  size  of  your  skirt ;  that  is, 
upon  your  desire  for  the  things  of  the  higher- 
life,  and  your  capacity  to  catch  and  use  them. 
The  desire  of  the  heart  and  the  effort  to  know, 
to  be,  and  to  do,  are  the  factors  that  are  ta 
determine  your  worth. 

There  are  three  practical  view  points  from 
which  I  want  you  to  see  this  proverb.  First, 
notice  that  the  pivot  upon  which  the  promise 
of  the  proverb  turns  is  its  first  clause,  "If 
you  would  be  rich."  Put  the  emphasis  upon 
this  clause,  for  intense  desire  is  the  first,  and 
the  most  vital  fact  in  human  achievement    If 
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you    have   that    desire   all    else   will    follow. 

Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
Everything  is  promised  to  the  soul  inflamed 
with  the  desire  that  asks  earnestly,  seeks 
constantly  and  knocks  persistently,  and  nothing 
to  the  soul  that  lacks  this  desire. 

Oh,  fhe  value  of  that  human  heart-hunger, 
that  constant  yearning,  that  intense  longing 
that  we  call  desire!  Some  writer  says.  It  led 
Columbus  across  a  pathless  ocean;  Livingston 
across  trackless  wastes  into  the  dark  continent ; 
it  was  desire  to  help  men  that  led  Clara  Barton 
across  stormy  billows  to  the  battlefields  on 
three  continents;  it  was  desire  to  save  men 
that  led  the  Master  of  men  to  the  cross  of 
Calvary.  Aspiration  is  the  sacred  fertilizer 
with  which  heaven  enriches  the  soul ;  for  rapid 
growth,  rich  vintage,  golden  harvests,  and 
"boundless  achievement  await  the  heart  inflamed 
with  a  great  and  a  good  desire.  There  are 
many  stepping-stones  to  achievement,  but  in- 
tense heart-hunger  is  the  foundation  for  all, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  efforts  that  lead  the 
way  to  the  heights  of  excellence  in  every  field. 

Forty  years  ago  Alfred  Montgomery,  the 
farmer  painter  of  Illinois,  was  a  bound  boy  on 
the  farm.  But  he  had  an  intense  desire  to 
paint.  That  desire  was  constant  and  com- 
manding. By  dajr  and  by  night  he  dreamed  of 
^lleries  and  studios,  of  pictures  and  painters, 
m  the  field  and  at  the  fireside  he  wooed  the 
art  divine,  and  to  day  his  pictures  are  marvels 
of  art  and  natural  beauty.  His  painting  of  a 
pile  of  corn  is  so  realistic  that  the  horses,  in 
restless  anticipation,  as  if  snuffing  their  food 
from  afar,  whinney  and  paw  the  ground  when 
they  see  it. 

Farmer  Montgomery  lays  no  claim  to  genius, 
"Paint  and  desire,  not  genius,"  he  says,  "are 
•needed  to  produce  a  great  picture."  He  defines 
genius  as  aspiration,  inspiration,  desperation, 
and  then  dryly  adds  that  it  usually  culminates 
in  perspiration.  Thus  desire  is  the  main- 
spring of  action,  the  spur  of  effort,  and  the 
lash  that  urges  us  onward  and  upward.  In 
fact,  the  law  of  all  moral  growth,  all  progress 
and  all  achievement  may  be  written  in  a  single 
sentence:  Admire,  desire,  aspire;  inflame  your 
soul  with  a  quenchless  fire;  you  may  tire  in 
your  efforts,  but  you  must  not  retire  from  the 
conflict;  for  if  you  continue  to  admire,  desire 
and  aspire,  you  are  sure  to  climb  higher  and 
higher  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  your 
desire. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  proverb,  then,  is  that 
we  grow  toward  the  ideals  we  admire.  If 
we  would  know  something,  be  something,  and 
do  something,  we  must  first  have  a  desire  to 
know,  to  be,  and  to  do.  But  it  must  not  be 
merely  a  desire,  but  an  intense  desire.  A 
desire  that  will  find  a  way  or  make  one;  a 
desire  that  will  not  be  impeded,  hindered,  or 
turned  aside  from  its  purpose.  For  while 
material  chains  may  bind  the  giants  of  steam 
and  of  steel,  no  chains  are  strong  enough  or 
long  enough  to  bind  a  human  soul  inflamed 
with  a  great  desire. 

The  second  lesson  I  wish  to  draw  from  the 
proverb  is  that  your  limitations  spring  largely 
from  within.  Heaven's  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  gold  is  most  abundant;  but  your 


share  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  your 
skirt,  that  is,  your  ability  to  catch  and  use  it 

If  you  are  not  as  truthful  as  Washington, 
as  honest  as  Lincoln,  as  generous  as  Grant, 
as  noble  as  Lee,  as  scholarly  as  Erasmus,  as 
logical  as  Kant,  as  philosophical  as  Bacon,  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  gold, 
but  in  the  size  of  your  skirt.  The  vital  ques- 
tions of  life  are  what  are  your  limitations? 
What  is  the  size  of  your  skirt?  What  will 
be  the  quantity  and  the  character  of  the  gold 
you  will  catch? 

Franklin  caught  a  lap  full  of  wisdom  and 
diplomacy;  Jefferson  caught  the  largest  supply 
of  liberal  learning  possessed  by  any  man  of 
his  day ;  Hamilton  caught  the  insight  that  * 
shaped  the  policies  of  the  nation;  John  Mar- 
shall caught  the  light,  the  logic  and  the  legal 
lore  that  made  him  our  greatest  chief  justice; 
Webster  caught  the  forensic  power  that  made 
him  the  great  defender  of  the  constitution; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  caught  a  story  that 
helped  to  give  freedom  to  four  million  people; 
'  Frances  Willard  caught  the  seed  and  sowed  it 
that  is  now  producing  such  a  crop  of  tenq>er- 
ance  sentiment  in  every  part  of  the  nation; 
and  on  down  the  long  list  to  Booker  Washing- 
ton who  caught  in  the  skirt  of  a  Virginia  slave 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  make 
him  the  peer  of  men  more  favored,  and  to 
President  Roosevelt  who  caught  the  moral 
courage  that  is  making  him  the  most  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  a  nation's  histoiy. 

Thus  heaven  rains  gold,  but  each  man's 
catch  is  determined  largely  by  himself.  His 
force,  his  influence,  his  work,  his  weight  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  his  environment  as 
upon  himself. 

The  third  great  lesson  of  the  proverb  is  as 
vital  as  it  is  practical.  The  predicate  "  is  rain- 
ing" is  present,  progressive,  active;  and  the 
day  of  opportunity  is  not  past.  Indeed  it  is 
just  dawning;  and  as  the  dawn  gives  the  first 
inspiring  glimpses  ot  the  glorious  day  that  is 
to  follow,  so  the  present  gives  us  glowing 
glimpses  of  the  future  already  opening  upon 
us  when  man's  intelligence,  wisdom,  virtne, 
manhood  and  character  are  to  be  greatly  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  and  when  human  achieve- 
ment shall  no  longer  crawl  like  the  snail,  bat 
soar  like  the  eagle.  In  this  day  of  p^olden  op- 
portunity, the  pupil  trained  in  a  high  school 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  late  John  J.  Ingalls  has  written  a  classic 
stanza  on  this  subject.      Into  the  mouth  of 
Opportunity,  he  puts  this  beautiful  song : 
Master  of  human  destinies,  am  II 
Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late, 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 
If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death !    But  those  who  doubt  and  hesitate. 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe. 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 
I  enter  not,  and  return  no  more. 
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Thus  opportunity  will  sometimes  kno^k  at 
your  door  and  offer  you  intelligence,  manhood, 
character,  fame  fortune  and  all  that  mortals 
desire. 

But  this  sonnet  perhaps  gives  a  wrong  im- 
pression when  it  says  opportunity  will  return 
no  more.  It  may  be  true  that  the  same  oppor- 
tunity never  returns,  but  others,  equally  as 
good,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Opportunities  by 
the  score  march  by  us  unheeded  every  day; 
but  no  herald  announces  their  coming,  no  brass 
band  accompanies  their  march,  and  no  waving 
banner  proclaims  their  presence.  But  while 
the  eye  may  not  see  them,  or  the  mind  detect 
their  location,  or  the  ear  catch  the  tread  of 
their  coming  or  receding  footsteps,  still  they 
come  and  their  number  is  legion. 

A  southern  jurist  corrects  this  impression 
thus: 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more; 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in ; 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  the  door. 
And  bid  you  wait,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Thus  opportunities  stand  outside  your  door. 

Some  one  has  said  that  America  is  but  an- 
other name  for  opportunity,  and  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  the  twentieth 
century,  the  modem  high  school,  and  youth 
are  but  other  names  for  opportunity.  Long- 
f  elow,  I  think  it  is,  when  talking  to  his  class-> 
mates  fifty  years  after  their  college  commence- 
ment, called  old  age  Opportunity.     He  sings: 

But  why  you  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be  told 
To  men  grown  old  or  who  are  growing  old? 
Is  it  too  late?  *  Nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  OEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  for  verse  from  his  compeers 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four  score 

years ; 
And  Theophrastus  at  four  score  years  and  ten 
Had  but  begun  his  characters  of  men, 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales : 
Goethe  at  Weimar  toiling  to  the  east 
Completed    Faust    when    eighty    years    were 

passed. 
These  are,  indeed,  exceptions;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  Gulf  Stream  of  our  youth  may 

flow 
Into  arctic  regions  of  our  lives 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 
Shall  we  then  idly  sit  us  down  and  say, 
The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come,  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  and  dare; 
Even  the  oldest  one  some  fruit  may  bear; 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  a  different  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 
The  night  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day. 

No,  the  day  of  opportunity  is  not  past. 
Every  snowflake  is  a  mystery;  every  raindrop, 
an  unexplored  world;  every  sunbeam,  an  un- 
read message  from  the  Infinite. 

There  are  fortunes  in  the  fertilizers  of  the 
air,  if  some  high  school  pupil  will  only  teach 
us  the  chemistry  of  the  clover  by  which  it  robs 


the  air  and  enriches  the  soil.  A  gallon  of 
gasoline  will  throw  a  ton  twenty  miles,  or  drag 
an  automobile  of  the  same  weight  that  dis- 
tance. It  always  had  that  power,  but  only 
recently  have  we  learned  that  by  successive 
explosions  in  minute  quantities  will  it  do  the 
work.  It  may  have  twice  that  power,  if  some 
person  will  only  show  us  how  to  use  it  The 
other  day  that  great  Lusitania,  the  giant  queen 
of  the  seas  and  a  worthy  child  of  a  thousand 
noble  ancestors,  pushed  her  prow  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  in  less  than  five  days;  yet 
every  ton  of  coal  she  burned  wasted  half  its 
energy.  Some  pupils  now  in  the  school  of 
the  nation  will  in  less  than  thirty  years  make 
his  name  and  his  fame  immortal,  and  his 
fortune  mighty,  by  teaching  us  how  to  save 
half  that  waste. 

We  know  how  to  rob  the  earth  of  its  coal, 
its  oil  and  its  gas.  But  in  the  mines  still  lurk, 
unbridled  and  unused,  the  deadly  gases  that  in 
mine  disasters  have  caused  such  human 
slaughter  and  such  sorrow.  Will  not  some 
hip^h  school  pupil  teach  us  how  to  pump  these 
mighty  forces  into  storage  tanks,  and  then  to 
harness,  hitch  and  drive  the  unbroken  steeds, 
as  oil,  gas,,  steam  and  electricity,  are  now 
harnessed  in  the  service  of  man?  All  around 
are  the  mighty  mysteries  of  light,  heat,  fire, 
air,  water,  and  electricity.  Each  is  a  world 
in  itself  only  partly  known,  partly  explored- 
and  partly  mapped.  And,  as  the  spies  of  old 
entered  the  Promised  Land  and  returned  with 
marvelous  reports  of  what  they  saw,  so  ere 
long  the  mind  of  some  pupil  now  in  a  high 
school,  will  step  out  over  the  line  of  the 
known  into  the  mist^  confines  of  the  unex- 
plored, that  land  so  rich  in  promise  to  us,  and 
return  with  facts,  principles,  laws  and  sciences 
not  yet  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
earth. 

In  our  land  the  day  of  slavery  is  past,  the 
day  of  intolerance  is  past,  the  day  of  ignorance 
is  past,  and  I  trust  the  day  of  war  is  past;  but 
heaven  still  rains  gold  and  the  day  of  oppor- 
tunity looms  larger  on  the  horizon  of  youth 
than  at  any  time  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

But  you  ask,  where  is  my  opportunity?  I 
answer  here  in  this  splendid  high  school  under 
such  efficient  management  and  such  skillful  in- 
struction. What  may  you  not  know  of  his- 
tory, civics,  science,  language,  literature,  art 
and  mathematics?  What  intelligence,  what 
scholarship,  what  manhood,  and  what  civic 
righteousness  may  you  not  catch  in  this  con- 
tinual rain  of  gold?  And  in  these  loomless 
factories,  where  the  shuttles  of  thought  and 
feeling  fly  ever  back  and  forth  between  the 
threads  of  knowledge,  what  marvelous  webs 
of  human  character  may  you  not  weave,  rich 
with  the  imases,  the  tints,  and  the  markings  of 
Him  after  whom  we  are  fashioned? 

Your  opportunity  is  here  and  everywhere; 
in  the  class  room,  in  the  home,  in  the  world; 
on  the  snow  capped  mountain,  in  the  grass- 
clad  valley,  in  the  sand-sifted  desert,  on  the 
pebble-paved  shore,  on  the  foam-tossed  wave; 
everywhere  you  will  find  waiting  for  you  an 
opportunity  if  you  only  have  the  perception  to 
discern  it  and  the  courage  to  seize  it  Every 
fact,  every  law,  every  principle,  every  problem 
is  an  opportunity  to  know;  every  human  need 
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that  stalks  the  streets  in  the  form  of  poverty, 
pestilence,  or  disaster,  is  an  opportunity  to 
do;  every  appeal  that  lures  upward  toward 
manhood,  punty  and  character  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  In  fact,  you  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  your  opportunity,  for  God  from  all 
eternity  has  ordained,  and  written  it  large  in 
the  book  of  nature,  the  plan  of  the  universe 
and  in  the  character  of  man,  that  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  soul  can  never  be  di- 
vorced from  their  opportunities  to  know  and 
to  be. 

But  you  ask  still  again,  where  is  my  oppor- 
tunity? We  answer,  look  around  you.  Every 
difficulty  is  a  disguised  opportunity.  I  know 
of  a  great  city  located  on  a  river.  Across  the 
river  from  the  city  is  a  narrow  range  of  hills 
with  a  precipitous  bluff  rising  600  feet  above 
the  water's  edge.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge  is 
a  fine  plateau.  Thousands  looked  at  the 
range  of  hills,  climbed  them,  hated  them,  and 
denounced  them.  To  all  they  were  a  great 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  disguised 
opportunity.  Finally  one  man  tore  off  the 
disguise. 

"What  fine  gardens  the  fertile  hill-top 
would  make,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could  only  build  a 
road  to  the  top."  He  bought  the  land,  built 
the  road,  and  made  a  fortune.  Another  said, 
"What  nice  city  lots  those  gardens  would 
make,  if  I  could  only  build  an  incline  to  the 
summit."  He  consulted  an  engineer,  bought 
the  gardens,  built  the  incline  and  made  a 
fortune  for  himself  and  others.  Another  said, 
"I  can  market  the  coal  in  that  range  of  hills 
without  transportation  costs."  He  bought  the 
coal,  opened  the  mines,  built  the  tipples,  sold 
the  coal,  and  made  a  fortune  for  himself  and 
companions.  Still  another  said,  "A  tunnel 
and  a  trolley  line  through  that  hill  would 
turn  the  farms  back  of  it  into  city  lots."  He 
bought  the  farms,  bored  the  tunnel,  built  the 
trolley  line,  brought  the  lots  within  fifteen 
minutes  ride  of  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
and  made  a  fortune.  Is  that  hill  still  a  great 
opportunity?  Will  some  Yankee  school  boy 
buy  the  solid  rock  on  each  side  of  that  tunnel, 
saw  it  into  blocks,  sell  it  for  building  stones, 
and  then  turn  the  excavations  into  streets, 
stores,  arcades,  and  summer  theaters?  If  he 
does,  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii,  with  its 
fossil  remains  of  the  life  that  was,  will  have  its 
type  in  the  underground  city  teeming  with  the 
life  that  is.  Thus  human  progress  tears  the 
disguises  from  the  great  difficulties  and  turns 
them  into  great  opportunities. 

In  conclusion,  then,  inflame  your  soul  with 
an  intense  desire;  keep  your  eyes  open; 
seize  and  use  your  opportunities;  live  in 
the  active  voice;  expect  great  things;  make 
gigantic  plans ;  build  large  air  castles ;  soar 
high;  dive  deep;  know  the  eternal  verities; 
keep  your  eye  on  the  fixed  stars ;  throw  off  all 
narrow  limitations;  spread  wide  your  skirt; 
catch  a  lapful  of  intellectual  and  moral  gold; 
and  the  world  will  bow  at  your  feet.  The 
whole  law  of  human  achievement,  material, 
intellectual  and  moral,  has  its  origin,  its  de- 
velopment, and  its  fulfillment  in  the  human 
heart-hunger  that  we  call  desire — ^and  in  the 
efforts  made  to  gratify  it.  Strive  and  contrive 
to    reach    the    higher    heights;    revive    your 


^Sgins  energies  and  continue  to  strive  and 
contrive;  and  if  you  survive,  you  are  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  destination  toward  which  you 
strive.  This  the  highway  to  scholarship,  to 
manhood,  to  achievement  Difficulties  will 
confront  you,  but  every  difficulty  is  a  dis- 
guised opportunity.  And  in  the  World's 
Westminster  Abbey  of  fame  there  is  a  place 
for  the  face  and  for  the  name  of  every  indi- 
vidual who  sees  and  seizes  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  a  great  difficulty. 

HOW  CAN  DIRECTORS  IMPROVE  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

was  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  I.  W. 
Marsteller,  of  White  Haven,  which  here 
follows : 

In  the  mad  rush  of  the  present  age  that 
school  director  is  indeed  fortunate  who  has 
the  mental  equipoise  to  stand  by  and  view 
calmly  and  dispassionately  the  current  judg- 
ments from  the  experience  and  wisdom  ma- 
tured by  time,  instead  of  attaching  undue 
importance  to  new  and  untried  things  bom 
of  the  present  prevalent  spirit  of  unrest 
Such  a  school  director  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  modem  education,  because 
he  acts  as  a  balance  between  the  influences 
exerted  by  the  surface  current  of  popular 
thought,  and  the  deeper  current  that  is  com- 
posed of  the  time-accumulated  elements  of 
good,  of  truth  and  of  fact  Such  a  school 
director  is  conservative  and  his  c^inion  and 
judgment  are  sought  by  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  period  beyond  the  flush  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.  How  can  school  directors  im- 
prove the  teaching  profession  is  a  question 
that  confronts  every  wide-awake,  active, 
progressive  school  director  throughout  these 
United  States. 

To  improve  the  teaching  profession  has  been 
the  aim  and  ambition  of  all  true  school  direc- 
tors for  the  past  hal  f -century ;  but  how  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  has  been  and  is  as 
yet  a  mooted  question.  Various  schemes  have 
been  suggested  to  attain  this  end.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  seem  to  have  most  nearly  solved 
the  problem ;  but  their  solution  would  hardly 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  present 
day.  We  often  hear  school  directors  say, 
"  We  would  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing 
to  improve  the  teaching  profession,  but  we 
have  not  the  time."  Now  the  fact  is  that 
those  directors  do  not  lack  in  time  at  all ;  but 
in  energy,  in  alacrity,  in  enthusiasm  and  in- 
clination. 

Proposed  reforms  always  provoke  some  op- 
position. Honest  differences  of  opinion  should 
be  treated  with  respect  and  tendemess  at  all 
times;  but  to  be  truly  honest,  every  one  of  us 
school  directors  can  find  time  for  all  that  we 
want  to  do;  all  that  is  necessary,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  we  should  and  ought  to  do,  and  much 
more;  and  is  it  not  a  fact  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  busiest  direc- 
tors can  usually  find  and  spare  the  most  time? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  accomplished,  losral 
and  devoted  school  director  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  respond  to  any  earnest  call  of 
the  public  for  a  higher  standard  of  education 
and  an  improved  teaching  profession?     Direc- 
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tors,  in  order  to  improve  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, should  appoint  teachers  who  are  possessed 
of  force  of  character;  force  of  character  is 
everything  in  the  teacher,  and  manifests  itself 
in  every  recitation,  at  all  times  and  upon  all 
occasions.  It  lies  in  the  real  teacher,  and  is 
a  mark  of  what  he  or  she  really  is.  They 
should  appoint  teachers  who  are  possessed  of 
elasticity  of  faculty  and  breadth  of  mind ;  who 
love  the  profession,  who  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  motives  which  govern 
children;  teachers  who  plan  to  interest  their 
pupils,  who  conduct  their  work  with  the  utmost 
system,  and  who  are  thoroughly  qualified 
morally,  physically  and  intellectually  to  enter 
the  profession;  teachers  who  make  the  educa- 
tion of  children  a  science  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  and  who  are  resourceful,  independent, 
original  in  thought,  in  observation,  in  creation 
and  in  bringing  about  reforms;  teachers  who 
embody  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
should  represent  the  school  ideal.  As  the 
stars  move  in  harmony  with  the  world  and  the 
planetai7  system  and  reflect  their  light  and 
beauty  in  the  shadows  of  darkness,  so  do  the 
ideal  members  of  the  teaching  profession  re- 
ffect  the  light,  the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  calling. 

After  having  appointed  such  ideal  teachers 
the  next  best  way  to  improve  the  teaching 
profession  is  to  pay  such  teachers  sufficient 
compensation  for  services  rendered.  I  be- 
lieve in  paying  a  teacher  just  what  he  or  she 
is  worth  intellectually,  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. Positions  where  remuneration  is  high 
are  difficult  to  enter  and  are  only  entered,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  best. 

All  wide  awake  business  men  recognize  the 
necessity  of  emplo3ring  good,  able  men  at  good 
wages,  and  if  we  school  directors  do  not  our 
schools  must  necessarily  suffer;  for  cheap 
teachers  are  ever  a  menacing  danger.  Yes, 
pay  the  teachers  sufficient  compensation.  I 
know  a  teacher  whose  head  is  white  with  the 
frost  of  ninety- four  winters ;  his  step  was  once 
quick  and  elastic  but  is  now  slow  and  uncer- 
tain; his  figure  was  once  erect  and  vigorous 
but  is  now  bent  and  feeble;  his  intellect  once 
brilliant  is  now,  in  the  twilight  of  life, 
clouded;  were  it  not  for  the  little  pension  this 
dear  old  man  and  former  teacher  of  mine  re- 
ceives, as  well  as  for  the  assistance  of  an 
adopted  son  and  daughter,  this  dear  old  soul 
must  of  necessity  be  indigent.  It  was  not 
dissipation  that  has  brought  him  to^  this;  for 
he  has  lived  a  temperate  life,  and  in  matters 
of  economy  and  frugality  he  is  beyond  crit- 
icism. Where  lies  the  cause  that  this  once 
naturally  jovial  friend  of  youth,  quite  de- 
lighted to  impart  the  knowledge  he  possessed, 
this  once  faithful  servant  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration should  now  be  denied  the  comfort  and 
ease  that  so  justly  belong  to  him,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  useful  career?  I  leave  it  to 
any  ungrateful  community  and  a  parsimonious 
class  of  school  directors  to  answer.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  picture;  there  are  hundreds 
of  good  and  faithful  teachers,  who  find  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  a  long  active  and  useful 
life  in  a  like  unfortunate  condition.  There- 
fore, for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, I  deem  it  our  duty,  as  school  directors, 


to  look  occasionally  at  the  financial  side  of 
the  teacher's  life,  in  order  to  correct  at  least 
some  wrongs  that  undoubtedly  exist  Chief 
among  these  wrongs  is  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation. Proportionately  speaking,  teachers  re- 
ceive less  for  actual  services  rendered  than 
any  other  class  of  workers  in  the  world.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  place  a  just  valuation 
on  a  pood  teacher;  his  value  cannot  be  meas- 
ured m  dollars  and  cents — he  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  teacher,  who  fully  realizes  the 
idea  of  his  position,  whose  mind  generalizes 
to  find  truths,  who  searches  into  laws  and 
forces,  who  works  and  meditates  to  acquire 
scientific  insight,  and  this  being  found  seizes 
the  torch,  raises  it  on  high  and  throws  its 
rays  of  light  over  and  through  the  whole  mass 
of  related  phenomena;  services  of  such  an 
one  are  invaluable  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
computation  and  remuneration. 

Lastly,  school  directors  can  improve  the 
teaching  profession  by  taking  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  teachers  and  their  work.  If  of  an 
honest  mind,  if  of  pure  affections,  he  places 
his  aims  of  school  life  on  the  pattern  of  per- 
fection seen  in  the  untroubled  vision  of  his 
highest  meditation,  and  urges  himself  with 
constancy  to  realize  it;  thereby  becoming  an 
educational  workman  that  needeth  not  be 
ashamed,  and  one  whose  work  will  not  be 
burned  up  when  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble 
of  vanity,  folly  and  selfishness  are  all  con- 
sumed. School  boards  should  not  be  political 
machines;  they  should  be  chosen  for  their 
broad  educational  qualification  and  good, 
sound  common  sense.  Indeed,  every  school 
board  should  be  a  special  educational  com- 
mittee selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  office. 
The  battle  for  the  higher  results  in  our  public 
school  system  is  the  noblest  battle  for  liberty 
which  we  can  wage-  The  measure  of  our 
national  progress  is  the  time  it  takes  for  our 
people  to  recognize  and  utilize  scientific  truths 
m  the  affairs  of  life,  and  to  realize  that  upon 
the  general  educational  development  of  our 
public  school  children  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  future  depend. 

Directors  should  encourage  the  teachers; 
visit  the  schools  to  discover  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent their  tone  and  spirit,  the  conduct  and 
application  of  the  pupils,  the  management  and 
methods  of  the  teacher,  and  the  fitness  and 
condition  of  the  premises,  as  well  as  school 
equipments. 

As  school  director,  demand  results,  and 
your  teachers  will  not  be  found  to  lack  en- 
thusiasm and  the  required  success  in  their 
school  work;  and  you  will  thereby  improve 
the  teaching  profession.  See  that  your  teach- 
ers organize  themselves  into  a  school  faculty 
or  association  whose  object  it  will  be  to  study 
the  principles  and  essentials  of  education.  I 
hone  and  trust,  and  pray  earnestly  and  zeal- 
ously and  long,  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when  no  teacher  shall  receive  less  than 
fift«'  dollars  per  mouth,  and  that  not  only  for 
seven  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  for  the 
entire  twelve  months. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  enjoin  upon  you  to  be 
faithful,  earnest,  practical,  circumspect,  wide- 
awake, active,  progressive  school  directors. 
Have  your  schools  and  teachers  as  near  p^r- 
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fection  as  possible.  It  is  only  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  and  the  complete  that  can  fill  the 
mind's  eye  with  the  sense  of  true  and  perman- 
ent beauty  and  which  can  satisfy  the  honest 
heart  in  its  struggles  for  usefulness  and  ex- 
cellence. Anythmg  short  of  that  is  a  loss 
both  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  individual 
worker,  and  those  for  whom  he  labors.  As 
your  mind  and  heart  are  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  teaching  profession  and  edu- 
cation, the  bulwark  of  our  country,  the  basis 
of  our  government,  the  source  of  our  glory, 
and  the  prop  of  our  institutions,  so  our  in- 
fluence and  power  will  widen  and  extend.  The 
ultimate  results  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  skill,  aptness,  enterprise  and  ability  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  well  as  upon  ourselves. 
We  talk  about  brain  force.  What  de  we 
mean,  who  can  explain  it,  who  knows  its 
limits  ?  We  look  for  greater  intellectual  con- 
quests to  be  achieved  in  the  future  than  have 
been  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  We  have  faith 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  man  will  live 
a  life  of  progress,  that  our  schools  will  become 
better  and  better.  We  do  not  look  forward  to 
a  happy  time  when  man  shall  have  grown 
perfect  in  knowledge  and  in  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtues;  for  from  the  present  na- 
ture of  things  that  will  never  come  to  pass  in 
a  finite  world;  but  we  believe  it  as  impossible 
to  foresee  the  culture  of  one  hundred  years 
hence  as  it  was  for  a  citizen  of  ancient  Rome 
to  anticipate  the  culture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Let  us  therefore  strive  to  improve  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  manner  indicated, 
endeavor  earnestly  to  grow  in  knowledge, 
deem  no  subject  too  abstruse  or  too  sacred 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  resolve  to  be  school 
directors  in  reality  and  make  the  most  of  our 
Public  Schools  and  their  infinite  possibilities. 
Thus  will  we  aid  in  advancing  a  cause  which 
has  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  intellectual  life 
in  it;  whose  progress  is  the  unfolding  of  new 
life  and  strength.  While  for  our  solace,  com- 
fort, joy  and  happiness  there  will  come  to  us, 
because  of  our  counsel  and  aid  the  unbought 
blessings  of  the  rising  generation.  There  will 
also  come  to  us  the  consciousness  of  aims  for 
advancement  in  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report.  And  when  we  come  to  lay  down  the 
burden  of  life,  may  we  hear  those  sweet  words 
of  blessing,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant ! "  from  Him  who  knows  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  purpose  and  will  reward  our 
honest,  faithful  and  unselfish  effort. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wynkoop,  of  Bucks  county, 
agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  and 
thought  that  directors  should  magnify  their 
office.  They  have  the  power  to  elevate  the 
teaching  profession,  and  should  show  their 
interest  by  frequent  visits  to  the  schools. 
Local  institutes  should  be  held  monthly. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Cumberland,  said  that  the 
busiest  men  of  a  community  should  be 
elected  school  directors.  They  are  the  men 
who  get  something  done. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  of  Fayette  county, 
endorsed  the  paper,  and  said  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a  vital  one.    When  a  teacher  applies 


for  a  position,  his  appearance  and  address 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
certificate  is  one  of  the  least  of  his  quali- 
fications. If  he  is  elected,  then  let  the 
director  follow  up  his  work.  Let  him  talk 
to  the  teacher  and  talk  to  the  parents,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  know  each  teacher's  work. 
There  is  hardly  a  director  in  any  board 
who  is  incompetent  to  pass  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  teacher,  if  given  time.  No  test 
but  that  of  previous  success  should  be 
necessary  for  an  applicant. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Bast,  of  AUentown,  related  the 
sad  case  of  a  teacher  who  had  died  of 
starvation,  neither  directors  nor  citizens  of 
the  community  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case  until  too  late.  Such  things  doubtless 
sometimes  happen.  The  best  talent  will 
never  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  long  as  a  teacher's  future  is  such 
a  dreadful  uncertainty.  Any  progressive 
man  wants  to  do  more  than  merely  make 
a  living.  He  wants  to  lay  a  little  by.  The 
government  provides  pensions  for  its 
soldiers  and  so  gets  the  cream  of  the 
land.  The  time  has  come  not  only  to  pay 
good  salaries  to  teachers,  but  provide  for 
an  annuity  to  worn-out  teachers.  Then 
better  results  could  be  had  in  our  schools, 
for  good  teachers  would  remain  in  the 
profession. 

The  next  subject  on  the  program  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Jos.  T.  Evans,  of  Brad- 
ford county,  who  read  the  following  paper 
on  the 

PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  technical 
or  professional  questions  as  to  whether  the 
system  is  too  broad  or  too  narrow,  whether 
too  much  is  required  or  too  little  but  merely 
some  things  that  seem  essential. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  modem 
school  is  a  school  building.  It  should  be 
pleasantly  and  conveniently  located  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  comfortably. 
It  should  be  well  lighted  and  furnished  with 
shades  to  exclude  the  too  brilliant  sunshine. 
Venetian  blinds  are  the  best,  because  they 
shut  out  the  direct  rays  and  admit  light  and 
air.  The  school-house  should  be  well 
warmed  and  well  ventilated— :this  is  a  rather 
difficult  problem.  It  takes  money — but 
money  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  the 
modern  school.  Then  the  school-room  and 
outbuildings  should  not  only  be  provided, 
but  kept  carefully  clean — floors,  desks  and 
walls.  There  should  be  a  play-ground,  or 
for  the  city  schools,  an  athletic  field  Play- 
grounds should  be  furnished  with  some 
simple  athletic  apparatus,  as  flying  ringfs, 
bars,  base  balls  and  bats,  etc.    The  school- 
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house  should  be  properly  equipped,  not  half 
equipped,  with  blackboards,  maps,  library, 
laboratory,  etc.,  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  studies  included 
in  the  course.  The  rooms  should  be 
equipped  with  taste,  the  walls  agreeably 
tinted,  and  there  should  be  pictures.  In 
every  school-house  in  the  land  should  be 
portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  a 
picture  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  in 
Pennsylvania  we  might  add  a  picture  of  our 
own  State  Capitol,  and  a  history  of  its 
building  and  decoration;  portraits  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Governor  Stuart,  or  who- 
ever may  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  might  also  be  added  in  Pennsylvania 
schools.  A  modem  school-house  should  be 
not  only  comfortable  and  healthful,  but 
attractive  as  well. 

Then  we  need  a  teacher  who  is  capable 
of  making  good  use  of  the  equipment  on 
hand,  and  success  in  bringing  out,  as  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  the  best  that  is  in  a  pupil 
is  the  only  test  I  know  of  as  to  whether 
a  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  or  not,  and 
neither  politics  or  parsimony  should  in- 
fluence a  school-board  to  retain  a  poor 
teacher. 

Finally  all  these  would  be  of  no  use  with- 
out pupils;  the  compulsory  education  laws 
are  supposed  to  provide  for  this,  and  let 
me  say,  eventually — ^and  the  sooner  the 
better — ^these  laws  must  in  some  cases  also 
provide  clothes  for  the  pupils  and  support 
for  the  family.  Our  truant  officer  has 
rounded  up  boys  who  had  no  clothes  ex- 
cept a  shirt  and  overalls,  and  no  way  of 
getting  either  clothes  or  food  except  as 
Siey  earned  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  are 
required  in  and  for  our  modern  schools. 
There  is  another  and  more  important  side 
to  the  question,  namely,  What  shall  we  re- 
quire of  our  public  schools?  I  have  said 
that  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  bring 
out  approximately  the  best  there  is  in  the 
pupils.  The  question  remains.  What  is 
this?  On  what  sides  and  along  what  lines 
shall  we  develop  and  educate  the  children 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  and  this  great 
nation?  The  proverbial  "Three  R's,"  are 
the  basis  of  all  education,  but  the  modem 
school,  or  the  modern  school  director,  would 
not  think  oi  stopping  there.  In  reading, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween learning  how  to  read  and  leaming 
to  read.  The  school  which  teaches  only 
how  to  read,  but  does  not  educate  or  de- 
velop the  pupil  so  that  he  mil  read,  has 
largely  failed  in  its  purpose.  We  require 
of  our  public  schools  that  they  shall  train 
the  children  to  read  that  they  may  become 
partakers  of  the  great  thoughts  and  the 


great  deeds  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have,  by  their  thoughts  and  deeds,  made 
our  world  the  splendid  world  that  it  is  in 
this  Twentieth  Century.  The  same  idea 
applies  to  Writing.  Writing  should  not 
mean  merely  the  ability  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  with  a  pen;  instruction  in 
this  branch  should  develop  the  desire  to 
write  down  one's  thoughts  and  experiences 
and  observations.  Why  all  this?  In  order 
that  our  children  may  enter  into  a  larger 
life,  a  wider  sphere  of  thought,  possibly, 
than  we  their  fathers  who  were  educated' 
in  the  old  log  school-houses.  I  remember- 
hearing  long  aeo  a  man  ask  a  shiftless. 
acquaintance,  "Where  do  you  live  now?" 
A  quick-witted  old  Irishman  answered  for 
him,  "He  don't  live  at  all,  he  just  shtays." 
We  require  of  our  public  schools  that  they 
shall  do  better  than  to  fit  our  children  to- 
"just  shtay."    We  want  them  to  live. 

There  are  other  things  besides  mental' 
attainments  which  minister  to  our  comforts 
and  happiness  in  living.  Houses  to  live- 
in,  clothes,  victuals.  These  things  distin- 
guish us  from  the  savage  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  write  and  print  and  read  books. 
I  do  not  think  the  public  school  needs  to 
teach  the  boys  how  to  build  houses.  It 
might  take  valuable  time  which  they  might 
need  if  they  should  decide  to  study  law  or 
medicine,  but  I  believe  it  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  young  wife,  and  I 
am  sure  to  the  comfort  of  her  husband,  if 
she  has  had  a  thorough  training  in  domestic 
science,  and  knows  the  difference  between 
a  porterhouse  steak  and  a  piece  of  liver, 
and  knows  how  to  cook  either  so  that  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  eat  it.  Fathers  have 
spoken  to  our  Board  of  the  readiness  of 
their  daughters  to  take  the  mother's  place 
in  case  of  sickness,  girls  who  had  been 
under  training  in  our  Domestic  Science 
Department. 

I  have  seen  latelv  in  the  public  prints 
that  associations  of  craftsmen  are  being 
organized  for  the  making  and  marketing 
of  hand-made  goods.  I  have  seen  adver- 
tisements of  knock-down  furniture  all  ready 
for  the  buyer  to  put  together  and  finish. 
The  skill  acquired  in  a  well-equipped 
manual  training  school  under  a  competent 
instructor  may  be  of  real  pecuniary  value 
to  a  young  man,  or  at  least  enable  him  to 
plane  up  and  fit  his  own  mission  fumiture 
with  an  economy  and  pleasure  which  he 
could  not  ^et  out  of  a  bill  for  fumiture. 
In  my  opinion  every  up-to-date  school 
should  include  a  well  equipped  Domestic 
Science  and  Manual  Training  Department 
Our  experience  in  both  these  departments 
convinces  us  that  they  are  important  ad- 
ditions to  our  schools  and  well  worth  their 
cost. 
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An  essential  requirement  of  the  model 
modem  school  is  a  Commercial  Training 
department.  In  our  town  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  business  men  and  managers  of 
corporate  interests  to  inquire  of  our  Super- 
intendents for  graduates  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  their  studies ;  and  officers 
of  banks,  railroads,  etc.,  have  expressed  to 
him  their  appreciation  of  the  thorough 
training  which  these  young  people  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  efficiency  of  their  services 
in  the  positions  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed. 

I  cannot,  in  an  address  which  I  must 
make  short,  enumerate  the  many  things 
which  we  ought  to  require  of  many  public 
schools.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
our  children  shall  there  learn  the  lessons 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  to  others,  and  of 
self-control;  that  they  shall  there  learn 
economy  and  morality  and  the  laws  of 
common  sanitation;  that  our  public  school 
teachers  shall  be  inspectors  in  the  matter 
of  physical  defects  of  sight  or  hearing, 
which  might  place  the  pupils  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  of  diseases  or  vermin  which 
might  be  communicated  to  others. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  school 
•course  we  should  require  that  all  possible 
-care  be  given  the  individual  pupil;  that 
the  ready  learner  may  be  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  the  less  bril- 
liant pupil  be  not  over-burdened.  I  should 
say,  an  elective  system  to  some  extent. 
We  should  require  of  our  schools  that  they 
fully  prepare  our  children  for  entering  on 
any  special  course  in  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, or  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
question  of  how  far  we  shall  go  in  estab- 
lishing trade  schools  is  an  open  one  at  the 
present  day.  If  we  have  state  colleges 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  engineering, 
etc.,  why  not  county  schools?  why  not 
millions,  why  not  hundreds  of  millions  for 
education,  rather  than  for  battleships. 

From  the  National  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  I  learn  that 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  Berlin 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
are  in  industrial  schools;  in  Chicago  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Bavaria, 
with  about  the  population  of  Greater  New 
York,  has  two  hundred  and  ninety  trade 
schools  giving  instruction  in  twenty-eight 
trades  or  crafts.  There  arc  not  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  trade  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Germany  trains  her  boys  for  a 
vocation;  the  United  States  trains  hers 
for  a  job.  There  are  a  good  many  times 
when  a  work-shop  with  a  school  attached 
would  be  better  than  a  school  with  a  work- 
shop attached. 

This  subject  was  not  further  discussed, 
but   Mr.    Robert    P.    Bliss,    of    the    State 


Library  Commission,  presented  the  claims 
of  that  good  work  to  the  directors  present 
Mr.  Bliss  had  explained  the  work  of  his 
Commission  to  the  Department  of  County 
Superintendents  two  days  before,  and  a  re- 
port of  that  address  will,  be  found  in  the 
March  number  of  the  School  Journal,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

NECROLOGY. 

This  committee  through  their  chairman. 
Rev.  Mr.  Leinbach,  reported  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that 
it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Association  to 
take  note  of  and  record  the  deaths  of 
several  of  its  members  during  the  past 
year.  These,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, are  as  follows:  Dr.  F.  R.  Brunncr, 
of  Berks  county;  John  Q.  Stewart,  of  Har- 
risburg,  and  H.  B.  Feather,  of  Pottstown. 

Dr.  B runner  was  not  only  a  member  of 
Washington  Township  School  Board  for 
more  than  thirty  years  but  he  was  also  a 
leader  in  all  educational  affairs  of  his 
county  and  the  State.  In  his  death  the  cause 
of  education  has  lost  one  of  its  most  active 
members.  He  was  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation for  many  years,  always  ready  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  when  called  upon 
with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the 
Association. 

John  Q.  Stewart,  late  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  an  active 
man  in  the  educational  affairs  of  his  own 
city,  Harrisburg,  and  throughout  the  State 
during  his  earthly  career.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  for  many  years, 
serving  in  different  capacities  with  efficiency 
and  honor. 

H.  B.  Feather  was  a  member  of  the 
Pottstown  School  Board  for  seventeen 
years.  He  served  as  treasurer  and  chair- 
man of  the  property  committee  for  twelve 
years,  discharging  the  duties  of  these 
several  positions  with  watchful  care  and 
fidelity,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. He  has  been  in  attendance  at  these 
meetings  for  many  years,  until  prevented 
by  illness.  Pottstown  has  lost  one  of  its 
staunch  school  directors,  and  this  Associa- 
tion a  valued  member,  in  his  death. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Association 
pauses  in  its  work  to  call  to  remembrance 
those  who  have  fallen  from  the  ranks,  and 
to  extend  to  the  families  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased  our  sympathy.  For  ourselves 
we  take  the  thought  that  Death  is  relent- 
less, and  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  No 
one  knows  upon  whom  he  may  next  lay 
his  hand,  and  it  behooves  us  to  close  up 
the  ranks,  to  dry  the  falling  tear,  and  to 
do  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to 
do,  especially  in  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation.    We  deeply  mourn  their  loss  and 
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miss  their  wise  counsel  in  our  deliberations, 
but  submit  humbly  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  families  of  these  deceased 
friends,  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Association. 

Signed:  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Leinbach,  Dr.  O. 
C.  Heflfner,  and  E.  M.  Shuster. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT   YEAR. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  next  year: 

President — Henry  W.  Shick,  Reading; 
1st  Vice-president — I.  W.  Marsteller,  MD., 
White  Haven;  2d  Vice-president — Rev.  J. 
H.  Waidlich,  Sellersville ;  3d  Vice-presi- 
dent— ^W.  T.  Pepperman,  Jersey  Shore; 
Recording  Secretary — D.  F.  Bast,  Allen- 
town;  Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  M. 
Bowen,  Chester;  Treasurer — James  W. 
Howarth,  Glen  Riddle;  Executive  Com- 
mitte — J.  A.  Steese,  Mt.  Holly  Springs; 
C.  J.  Lane,  Bradford;  C.  C.  Hill,  North 
East;  T.  J.  Jennings,  Scranton,  and  J. 
Milton  Lutz,  Lansdowne;  Legislative  Com- 
mittee— H.  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown;  L.  A. 
Cobum,  Somerset;  A.  J.  Simons,  M.D., 
Newfoundland;  M.  H.  Henning,  Wilkins- 
burg,  and  W.  H.  Parsons,  Phoenixville. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  officers 
were  declared  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions was  presented  as  follows : 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State 

School  Directors  Association  in  convention 

assembled. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  has  gone  care- 
fully over  the  various  resolutions  offered  to 
the  convention,  giving  to  each  one  careful  at- 
tention, and  now  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

The  suggestion  offered  by  the  women  of  the 
Federal  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
suggestion  offered  by  these  good  women,  we 
approve  and  embody  in  the  resolutions  that 
follow.  The  second  suggestion,  we  believe 
would  be  much  better  left  to  the  local  direc- 
tors' association;  for  the  reason  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  every  school  can  be 
dealt  with  on  exactly  the  same  line. 

In  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Cul- 
len  of  Dunmore,  we  have  embodied  Nos.  i, 
3  and  4;  but,  have  eliminated  the  second  be- 
cause it  involves  a  change  of  practice  that 
would  tend  to  disorganization  and  trouble 
without  compensating  results. 

The  suggestion  in  reference  to  fenders  or 
jackets  placed  around  the  stoves  in  small 
country  schools  we  deem  unwise  because  it 
would  do  away  with  the  best  safeguard  against 
fire  in  such  schools.  In  like  manner,  we  re- 
gard another  resolution  as  being  impractical 
at  this  time.  This  attempts  to  provide  a 
salary  or  an  alowance  per  diem  for  each  school 
director  for  his  services  upon  his  local  school 
board.     We  believe  the  time  is  not  ripe  for 


such  a  move  and  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools  will  be  secured  by  electing  citizens  to 
the  office  of  school  director  who  deem  it  an 
honor  to  render  such  service;  and  who  are 
infinitely  more  interested  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  our  children  than  they  are  in  the 
paltry  allowance  that  might  be  given  them. 
The  present  system,  we  believe,  tends  to  draw 
to  the  office  of  school  director  the  right  calibre 
of  men  for  the  work,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  would  tend  to  invite  less  desirable 
material  for  such  important  work. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  calling  for  a  cash  deposit  from  a 
teacher  on  her  election^  believing  that  such  a 
course  would  be  unfair  and  degrading;  and 
that  the  situation  will  be  much  better  met  by 
another  course  which  is  embodied  in  our 
recommendation.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  elimination 
of  section  80,  page  33,  and  section  90,  page  37, 
which  sections  are  claimed  in  the  resolution  to 
conflict,  and  requiring  section  80  to  be  stricken 
out;  and  also  that  vaccination  and  such  sani- 
tary measures  not  strictly  pertaining  to  school 
matters  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Health 
Department,  etc.,  is  irrelevant.  As  no  men- 
tion of  vaccination  is  made  in  either  section, 
aifd  as  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  interfere 
with  the  regulation  of  vaccination  or  other 
sanitary  matters  outside  the  public  schools; 
therefore,  we  advise  against  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

With  reference  to  the  resolutions  offered 
by  these  gentlemen  from  Bradford,  we  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  principles  of 
these  resolutions  are  right  in  such  cases  as 
those  referred  to,  but  they  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  other  districts  of  different  character. 
Resolutions  offered  by  the  Phoenixville  delega- 
tion ai^  directly  opposite  in  character,  and  yet 
they  come  from  a  town  that  is  divided  by 
wards.  We  make  no  recommendation  on  this 
point,  believing  that  the  subject  will  be  more 
effectually  dealt  with  by  each  board  answering 
for  itself  the  questions  propounded  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  through  the  medium  of  the 
circular  letter  proposed. 

In  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Phoenixville 
delegation,  we  believe  the  points  arising  out 
of  their  local  experience  are  points  that  obtain 
in  other  districts,  and  we  recommended  action 
thereon  covered  by  resolutions  submitted. 

With  reference  to  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Wayne  County,  we  are 
convmced  that  this  Association  cannot  safely 
pass  upon  this  question  which  is  of  such  a 
local  character  that  very  few  of  the  delegates 
present  are  sufficiently  enlightened  thereon  to 
enable  them  to  vote  intelligently.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  evident 
importance  of  the  matter,  the  Wayne  County 
directors  place  the  matter  before  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  as  promptly  and  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  Resolutions  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Directors  be  held  in  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  of  the  second  week  in 
January,  annually,  at  Harrisburg,  and  that  the 
meetings   of   County   Associations,   at    wh\cVv 
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delegates  to  the  Convention  are  appointed,  be 
held  not  later  than  four  weeks  prior  thereto. 
This  time  is  set  in  order  that  proper  notifica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Association  of  all  delegates  elected  or 
appointed  to  attend  the  Convention;  and  that 
he,  in  turn,  may  have  proper  time  in  which  to 
notify  the  delegates  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meetmg  and  enclose  copy  of  programme  of 
proceedings  of  the  convention.      (Lost.) 

Resolved,  That  we  suggest  to  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  that  the  law  should  provide 
some  way  by  which  a  competent  non-political 
commission  shall  examine  and  recommend  the 
text-books  they  believe  suitable,  and  notify  the 
school  boards  of  the  maximum  price  of  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Edu- 
cational Commission  such  legislation  as  will 
equalize,  as  far  as  practicable,  school  privileges 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  especially  so 
as  to  provide  that  rural  grammar  schools  shall 
more  nearly  equal  the  borough  and  city  gram- 
mar schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  qualifications  for  teach- 
ers' certificate  in  each  grade  should  be  made 
uniform,  and  that  the  examinations  should  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  • 

Resolved,  That  the  Vaccination  and  Com- 
pulsory Educational  Laws  should  be  made  to 
harmonize. 

Resolved,  That  children,  upon  entrance  to 
school  at  the  age  of  six  years,  be  compelled  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age;  and  also, 
that  a  record  or  card  system  be  adopted  in 
each  school  to  follow  up  this  matter  of  age. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention that  some  kind  of  agreement  between 
teacher  and  school  board  be  prepared;  and 
that,  each  teacher  be  required  to  sign  same  on 
his  or  her  election;  the  agreement  to  stand 
for  one  school  year;  and  to  embody  some 
provision  for  terminating  same  at  thirty  days 
notice  from  the  teacher  except  for  causes 
named  in  section  173,  page  75,  of  the  School 
Laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  requiring  of  lists  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
be  made  compulsory  instead  of  optional  as  at 
present 

We  recommend  the  early  establishment  of 
kindergarten,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  courses  wherever  possible,  and  of 
courses  in  farm  and  garden  work  in  rural 
schools. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  for  our  County  Super- 
intendents, under  existing  circumstances,  to 
give  the  supervision  that  our  schools  should 
have  and  the  best  interests  of  our  Common- 
wealth demand;  therefore,  we  strongly  urge 
upon  the  Educational  Commission,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Legislature  the  crying  need  for  relief  and  im- 
provement. We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
assistant  county  superintendents  be  appointed 
as  promptly  as  possible  in  such  numbers  as  in 
each  county  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  proper  and  efficient  supervision;  say, 
on  ^  a  basis  of  one  superintendent  and  one 
assistant  superintendents  for  a  county  with  two 


hundred  schools^  and  one  additional  assistant 
superintendent  for  every  additional  one  hmi- 
dred  schools.  The  salaries  of  such  assistant 
superintendents  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
appropriation  in  the  same  manner  as  superin- 
tendents' salaries  are  now  paid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Signed :  R.  M.  Graham,  W.  A.  Boyd  and  J. 
H.  Crankshaw. 

The  first  resolution  was  defeated;  aU  the 
rest  were  unanimously  approved. 

DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  motion  of  H.  M.  Lessig  the  following 
delegates  and  alteniates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  above  convention: 

Delegates.— F.  R.  Stotler,  Ira  C  Schock, 
and  C.  C.  Hill. 

Alternates,— Is^OLC  P.  Garrett,  A.  J. 
Simons,  and  H.  M.  Lessig. 

DELEGATES  TO  STATE  MEETING. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Bowcn.. dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Association  in  July,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  The  following  names 
were  suggested  and  declared  delegates:  £. 
H.  Hummelbaugh,  R.  L.  Myers,  W.  H. 
Earnest,  and  W.  M.  Bowen. 

President  elect  Schick  thanked  the  De- 
partment for  the  honor  of  his  election,  and 
promised  that  he  would  endeavor  to  fill 
the  position,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  He  requested 
that  live  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  be  suggested  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  names  of  persons  who  might 
prepare  papers  on  these  subjects. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Bast  suggested  that  a  ques- 
tion box  be  used  next  year,  to. stimulate 
the  discussion  of  practical  questions. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  tendered  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  con- 
vention. 

The  Department  then  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

MEMBERS    IN    AITENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members  in 
attendance,  as  furnished  by  the  Treasurer: 

State  Officials:  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  DcpL 
Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss. 

County  Superintendents:  Messrs.  A.  G.  C 
Smith,  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Wm.  W.  Evans, 
Samuel  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Landis  and  Frank  H. 
Jarvis. 

Directors:  Adams — S.  Gilbert  Bucher,  Har- 
v^  D.  Bream,  Gettysburg ;  Jno.  L.  Sweeringer, 
Inshtown;  Zalotes  H.  Cashman,  New  Oxford. 

Allegheny— A.  E.  Lapsler,  Glassport;  J.  R. 
Wylie,  D.  r.  Ferguson,  Jno.  M.  Lindsay,  James 
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G.  Sansom,  M.  H.  Henning,  J.  D.  Anderson, 
F.  R.  Stotlcr,  Wilkinsburg. 

Berks— David  C.  Lotz,  John  L.  Sciders, 
John  H.  Obold,  Joseph  Gchris,  H.  W.  Schick, 
J.  Newton' Rhoads,  Reading;  P.  W.  Gerhart, 
Jr.,  Werncrsvillc ;  Edwin  S.  Leinbach, 
Womelsdorf! 

Blair— A.  V.  Diveley,  M.  Post,  J.  W. 
Plumer,  D.  K.  Hower,  Altoona;  Jno.  P.  Mc- 
Knight,  Bellwood;  J.  T.  Leet,  Hollidays- 
burg;  Irvin  D.  Metzgar,  Tyrone. 

Bradford — ^J.  T.  Evans,  C  J.  Lane,  Brad- 
ford; B.  R  Brigham,  Benj.  Kuydcndalc,  Jr., 
J.  B.  Weilcy,  Towanda;  D.  F.  Pomeroy,  Troy; 
Louis  Piollet,  Wysox. 

Bucks— Chas.  S.  Madeira,  Fleetwood;  Wm. 
H.  Ivins,  Langhome;  Wm.  Wynkoop,  New- 
town; G.  M.  Grim,  Ottsville;  Chas.  T.  Wilkin- 
son, Rushland;  J.  H.  Waidlich,  Sellersville. 

Butler— Hugh  Leith,  Zelienople. 

Cambria— N.  S.  Lehman,  P.  J.  McKeman, 

C.  H.  Getty,  Johnstown;  A.  C.  Lovell,  Glas- 
gow. 

Carbon— Nathan  M.  Balliet,  Lehighton; 
Nathan  F.  Drumheller,  Nesquehoning. 

Chester— Wm.  S.  H.astings,  Atglen;  Harry 
Sloyer,  W.  H.  Parsons,  Phoenixville ;  Jno.  S. 
Frederick,  Pottstown,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Qearficld— George  J.  Weber,  Troutville;  A. 

D.  Bilger,  Grampian;  Wm.  A.  Haggerton, 
Clearfield;  L  H.  Bilger. 

Clinton— R.  W.  Rishel,  Lock  Haven;  R. 
Frank  Johnson,  McElhattan;  J.  F.  Alderfer, 
Qyde  F.  Bamed,  Renovo. 

Columbia— Fred.  B.  Hartman,  James  C. 
Brown,  Bloomsburg;  E.  R.  Kistler,  Buck- 
thorn; J.  H.  Eisenhauer,  Mifflinville;  N. 
Burkline,  Stillwater,  R.  F.  D. 

Cumberland— E.  O.  Pardoe,  Robert  L. 
Myers,  Camp  Hill;  H.  H.  Mercer,  Mechanics- 
burg. 

Dauphin— Qayton  C.  Forney,  E.  Moeslein, 
George  W.  Kennedy,  Robert  Williams,  H.  L 
Nisslcy,  Harrisburg;  Wm.  H.  Earnest,  Benj. 
H.  Engle,  HummeTstown. 

Delaware— Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Jos.  D.  Oliver, 
David  F.  Rose,  Elmer  D.  Rennie,  Wesley  S. 
McDowell,  Chester;  J.  Milton  Lutz,  Clifton; 
James  W.  Howarth,  Glen  Riddle;  H.  E. 
Eaby,  Krems;  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  Lansdowne; 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Upper  Darby. 

Elk— A.  L.  Bell,  Ridgway;  F.  J.  Pantzer,  St 
Mary's. 

Erie— C.  C.  Hill,  North  East;  J.  A.  Moore- 
head,  Mooreheadsville;  Chas.  R.  Davis, 
Union  City. 

Fayette— L.  F.  Arensberg,  W.  F.  Higcn- 
bottom,  Brownsville;  A.  E.  Jones,  Uniontown. 

Greene — F.  F.  Randolph,  Rice's  Landing; 
James  K.  McNeely,  Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon — G.  H.  Lykins,  Huntingdon. 

Lackawanna — Frank  Cullen,  Dunmore;  Jno. 

E.  Kelly,  Jessup;  P.  F.  Langan,  Olyphant; 
Thos.  C.  Connor,  G.  E.  Evans,  T.  J.  Jennings, 
Dennis  Jf.  Roche,  J.  R.  Slager,  Scranton. 

Lancaster— Daniel  D.  Herr,  Lancaster,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  I ;  S.  F.  Frey,  Marietta;  H.  L  Fenster- 
macher,  Rohrerstown. 

Lawrence — Lawrence  Byers,  Pulaski. 

Lebanon— G.  W.  Stein,  Annville;  F.  R. 
Fertig,  Lebanon;  J.  R.  Morton,  Allentown. 


Lehigh— Elmer  H.  Cari,  Coopersburg;  Jas. 
W.  Weaver,  Easton;  Frank  D.  Lauer, 
Macungie,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2;  Jas.  P.  Brady, 
Slatedalc;  A.  R.  Schuler,  Vera  Cruz. 

Luzerne— H.  L  Poust,  Dorranceton;  A.  E. 
Bumaford,  Wilkes-Barre ;  Horwerth  Jones. 

Lycoming— W.  S.  Carson,  DuBoistown;  W. 
T.  Pepperman,  Larryville;  Wm.  Mendenhall, 
Montoursville ;  Louis  H.  C.  Mentzer,  Ralston; 
J.  S.  Cranmer,  A.  O.  Ball,  South  Williams- 
port;  M.  L  Sprout,  Picture  Rocks;  H.  R. 
Fleming,  Chas.  W.  Scott,  Williamsport. 

Mercer— Wm.  A.  Boyd,  W.  C.  Cole,  Sandy 
Lake. 

Mifflin— D.  O.  Houawalt,  Belleville;  A.  C. 
Steinberger,  Derry  Twp.;  Geo.  B.  Penny- 
packer,  Granville  Twp. 

Montgomery — Samuel  J.  Gainer,  Hatboro; 
J.  H.  Yorgey,  Limerock;  J.  H.  Crankshaw, 
Norristown;  H.  C.  Lessig,  O.  C.  Heffner,  H. 
Qinton  Lessisr,  Pottstown;  Jules  A.  Kerle, 
Rockledge;  N.  F.  Schmidt,  Schwenksville. 

Montour — S.  W.  Swartz,  Harry  H.  Redding, 
Danville;  Levi  Fortner,  Jcrs^own. 

Monroe — H.  S.  Interbaugh,  E.  Stroudsburg; 
P.  G.  Henning,  Long  Pond. 

Northampton— H.  S.  Sherrer,  Bangor;  Geo. 
O.  Billheimer,  Bethlehem;  G.  F.  P.  Young, 
Easton;  G.  W.  Kerstester,  S.  P.  Morgan,  Wat- 
sontown;  J.  Fred.  Engler,  Martin's  Creek. 

Northumberland— C.  E.  Miller,  Riverside; 
J.  A.  Gass,  Sunbury;  Wm.  Fritz,  Presten  M 
Wentzel,  Trevorton. 

Philadelphia— Wm.  Mclntyre,  2434  N.  32d 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Potter— E.  H.  Osherept,  Coudersport;  J.  W. 
Cuppin. 

Somerset— Thos.  R  Noll,  Addison  School 
District;  E.  L.  Yoder,  Johnstown;  L.  C.  Col- 
bom,  Somerset 

Snyder— Chas.  E.  Keller,  Beaver  Springs; 
J.  A.  Eichman,  Globe  Mills.;  A.  C.  Weader, 
McQure's;  Ira  C.  Schock.  Geo.  I.  Kline,  A.  I. 
Gemberling,  Selinsgrove;  C.  A.  Garleman, 
Shamokin  Dam. 

Sullivan— H.  B.  Mimcr,  Dushore,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  i;  Geo.  T.  Deegan,  Dushore;  F.  A. 
Myers,  Muney  Valley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i. 

Susquehanna— John  McDonald,  Forest  City; 
R.  L.  Bush,  Montrose. 

Venango— W.  P.  Ferringer,  Oil  City. 

Tioga— F.  W.  Sheffler,  Wellsboro. 

Washington — ^J.  L.  Hauer,  Bentleysville ;  W. 
E.  Rankin,  Hickory. 

Warren — C  O.  Keiman,  North  Warren; 
Mac.  Olney,  Warren. 

Wayne— C.  E.  Eilenberger,  Gouldsboro;  E. 
Deitzer,  Honesdale;  A.  J.  Simons,  Geo.  E. 
Ehrhart,  Newfoundland;  Daniel  LaBair, 
Winwood. 

Westmoreland- J.  C.  Nicolls,  Belle  Vernon; 
E,  M.  Shuster,  Harrison  City;  J.  S.  Mc- 
Laughlin^ Leechburg;  D.  T.  Marsh,  Lash. 

V^ommg— ^F.  W.  Mahon,  Lake  Winola. 

York— M.  L.  Ziegler,  Dallastown;  D.  W. 
Smvson,  Dillsburg;  M.  W.  Naill,  Hanover; 
J.  H.  Stine,  J.  A.  Miller,  Red  Lion;  E.  H. 
Hummelbaugh,  W.  A.  Weaver,  York;  Dr.  I. 
W.  Marstiller,  White  Haven. 

Total,  20& 
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STATUS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JOHN  R.  KIRK, 


FULLY  half  of  the  normal  schools  are 
in  a  purely  static  condition.  More 
than  half  of  the  normal  schoolmen  are  con- 
tent with  the  mere  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  of  educational  leaders,  past  and 
present.  They  are  peaceful,  peace  loving, 
non-combatants,  satisfied  with  the  reitera- 
tion of  threadbare  recipes,  prescriptions 
and  devices  found  in  second-rate  text- 
books. 

In  the  middle  West  about  a  dozen  normal 
schools  are  organizing  themselves  with  a 
view  to  modifying  conditions.  They  seek 
to  carry  on  constructive  educational  enter- 
prises. Much  of  the  so-called  normal 
school  training  is  a  deadening  routine 
which  substitutes  drilling  for  thinking. 
Most  of  the  city  training  schools  have  little 
to  be  said  in  their  defense.  They  are  lack- 
ing in  virility.  They  seek  to  take  youthful, 
inexperienced,  high  school  graduates  and 
make  them  into  elementary  teachers  by 
mere  training.  The  dog  and  the  pony  show 
illustrates  what  can  be  done  by  training. 

There  is  much  of  instability  in  education 
which  too  many  normal  school  men  ignore. 
There  are  trusts  and  monopolies  in  educa- 
tion as  in  other  things.  The  big  universi- 
ties are  seeking  to  focus  all  energy  upon 
higher  education,  so-called.  They  intimate 
that  "education  is  from  the  top."  They 
admit  that  they  arc  at  the  top.  They  seek 
to  bend  all  things  below  them  to  their  own 
purposes.  They  are  organized  and  well 
knit  together.  They  are  mighty  monopo- 
lies. They  terrify  the  normal  schools. 
They  seek  to  dominate  the  normal  schools. 
They  would  confuse  and  ultimately  put  out 
of  commission  the  small  college. 

Until  a  dozen  years  ago  most  of  the  uni- 
versities opposed  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  normal  schools  were 
discovered  to  be  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
people  who  really  believe  in  the  special 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Recently  most  of  the  universities  changed 
their  policy.  Each  of  them  now  has,  or 
seeks  to  have,  a  "school  of  education"  or 
"  teachers'  college,"  or,  at  least,  a  "  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy."  These  belated  attach- 
ments are  usually  conducted  by  fresh, 
youthful  Ph.D.'s,  who  care  little  and  know 
less  about  the  "  common  herd  "  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  They  dislike  the  real,  live, 
agressive  normal  school.  They  have  much 
to  say  about  the  function  of  the  normal 
school.  It  worries  them.  Too  many  of  the 
somnolent  normal  school  presidents   seem 


unconscious  of  the  attacks  of  those  new 
attachments  of  the  university  that  would 
take  to  themselves  all  of  the  more  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  new  university  teachers'  college 
creed  is  that  a  half-educated  person  is  good 
enough  to  teach  children  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  last  day  in  the  elementary 
schools,  while  a  fully  educated  person  is 
necessary  from  and  after  the  first  day  in 
the  high  school.  By  this  tenet  the  tjrpical 
normal  school  graduate,  with  superficial 
academic  attainments  and  much  dogma, 
stands  for  the  half-educated  person,  while 
the  university  graduate,  crammed  and  sur- 
feited with  ill-digested  pabulum  acquired  in 
university  lecture  rooms,  represents  the 
fully-educated  person.  All  this  is  bad  for 
education. 

The  ambitious  normal  schools  of  the 
middle  West  offer  academic  courses  cover- 
ing the  college  curriculum.  They  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  hue  and  cry  about  the 
duplication  of  studies.  There  is  no  exclu- 
sive educational  territory  which  belongs  to 
the  universities  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
institutions,  or  to  normal  schools  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  institutions.  A  high 
school  teacher  should  have  lived  in  a  col- 
lege atmosphere.  The  university  men  say 
this.  The  progressive  normal  school  says 
the  elementary  school  teacher  should  also 
have  lived  in  a  college  atmosphere.  The 
progressive  normal  school  offers  a  college 
atmosphere,  has  a  college  atmosphere,  will 
not  brook  or  tolerate  any  other  atmosphere. 
What  person  in  the  world  needs  versatility, 
culture,  accuracy  of  judgment  and  scholar- 
ship, more  than  the  teacher  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  ?  It  is  a  fight  to  the 
finish.  The  progressive  normal  school  de- 
mands a  sound  education,  a  college  educa- 
tion, if  you  please,  for  every  professional 
teacher.  It  demands  just  as  good  scholar- 
ship for  the  elementary  teacher  as  for  the 
high  school  teacher;  just  as  good  profes- 
sional preparation  for  the  high  school 
teacher  as  for  the  elementary  teacher. 

There  is  mischief  brewing  in  education. 
Each  teachers'  college  or  school  of  educa- 
tion in  the  university  now  usually  conducts 
a  teachers'  bureau  called  "committee  on 
positions  and  recommendations."  One 
member  of  the  bureau  travels  about  He 
is  called  the  "  high  school  inspector."  His 
business  is  to  look  out  for  vacancies  in  the 
high  school,  fill  them  with  university  grad- 
uates if  possible,  and  to  point  the  high 
school  graduates  and  all  other  people  to  the 
university. 

The  progressive  normal   school   resents 
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this  intermeddling  and  dictation.     It  calls 
for  a  square  deal.    It  offers  and  requires 
ample  scholarship  for  teachers  in  all  grades 
of  public  schools.    Several  of  the  progres- 
sive normal  schools  of  the  middle  West 
offer  academic  courses  covering  six,  seven 
and    eight    years.      They    admit    rugged, 
young  rural  school  teachers  who  have  little 
academic    preparation    above    the    eighth 
grade;  but  these  rugged,   forceful  people 
from  the  rural  schools  have  much  of  prom- 
ise.    They  are,  in  many  states,  the  main 
stay  of  the  public  schools.     Wherever  the 
normal    schools    have    made    high    school 
graduation  the  condition  of  entrance,  there 
the  normal   schools   have   become   female 
seminaries  and  have  ceased  to  have  pre- 
dominating influence  in  the  public  schools. 
Very  few  boys  who  graduate  from  typical 
high  schools  ever  expect  to  become  teach- 
ers.   Very  few  of  them  will  ever  become 
teachers.     Therefore  if  the  normal  schools 
make  high  school  graduation  the  condition 
of   admission,    masculinity   is   further   re- 
duced in  the  teaching  corps  of  our  country. 
The  progressive  normal  school  does  not 
)rield  to  the  dictation  of  any  other  institu- 
tion.   It  stands  for  positive,  aggressive  and 
constructive    policy.     Progressive    normal 
school  men  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  normal  school  to  cater  very 
much   to   current   demands   and   fashions. 
They  do  not  sit  in  idle  complacency  when 
they  have  copied,  commended  and  dissem- 
inated the  practices  and  ideals  of  educa- 
tional theorists,   past  and  present.     They 
seek  to  create  ideals,  to  set  up  standards, 
to  conduct  experiments  and  to  exemplify 
the  best  attainable  practices  in  school  edu- 
cation. 

WOMAN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Education  is  evolution.  There  are  fixed 
laws  which  must  be  sought  out  and  applied 
in  any  rational  system  of  education.  The 
compass  of  psychology  points  in  as  many 
directions  for  the  north  pole  of  education 
as  did  the  compass  of  Columbus.  The 
philosophy  of  education  is  faulty  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  by  pure  philosophy  it 
can  be  perfected.  Education  is  first  indi- 
vidual and  afterwards  social.  The  seclu- 
sion of  education  in  early  ages  unfitted  the 
scholar  for  life. 

The  early  idea  of  education  did  not  in- 
clude women.  Popular  education  dawned 
with  Luther,  and  the  beginning  of  female 
education  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
homes.      The  first  girls'  high  school  was 


opened  in  Boston  in  1826,  but  closed  two 
years  later  because  too  "alarmingly  pop- 
ular." The  reception  of  the  first  women's 
clubs — ^the  New  England  and  the  Sorosis 
in  1868 — ^was  equally  critical,  y  The  fore- 
boding as  to  results  both  of  education  for 
girls  and  of  organization  for  women  has 
proved  groundless.  We  are  outgrowing  the 
primitive  idea  of  women's  place  in  the  uni- 
verse and  in  education.  If  she  cannot 
evolve  the  thing  she  may  environ  it  and 
thus  save  force.  Men  are  doing  the  ma- 
terial work  of  the  world,  women  are  freer 
to  devote  their'  energies  to  education. 
Woman  approaches  the  school  from  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  from  the  teacher,  and 
brings  forces  to  the  work  not  to  be  else- 
where obtained. 

Women  are  organized  for  the  first  time 
in  history  and  through  organization  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  through  individ- 
ual or  sporadic  efforts.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  altruistic — enlarged  means  of  helping 
others.  Women's  educational  ideals  are  not 
so  high  as  those  of  the  great  scholars,  but 
they  are  broader.  To  them  it  seems  more 
important,  that  all  children  should  learn  to 
read  and  write  one  language,  than  that  a 
few  professors  should  know  a  dozen  lan- 
guages— dead  or  alive.  The  monastic  idea 
of  education  has  been  cherished  too  long. 
Woman  learns  concretely,  putting  lessons 
into  practice, — "  learns  to  do  by  doing.*' 

The  states  with  highest  educational  facili-> 
ties  are  those  where  women  are  most  ac- 
tive. Illiteracy  is  largest  where  women 
have  least  power  and  grows  less  where  they 
vote.  Half  a  million  of  America's  children 
are  illiterate  and  two  million  are  earning 
their  living.  We  cannot  boast  of  oppor- 
tunities while  we  have  to  admit  such  a 
disgrace.  School  people  have  misunder- 
stood club  interference  either  from  misdi- 
rected effort  or  unfortunate  personalities. 
Mothers  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  educa- 
tional forces. 

Some  of  the  things  accomplished  by 
women's  clubs  are :  Traveling  libraries,  pa- 
triotic and  humane  education,  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  vacation  schools, 
playgrounds,  compulsory  education,  child 
labor  and  pure  food  laws,  juvenile  courts, 
industrial  schools,  schoolrooms  decorated, 
arts  and  crafts  revised,  scientific  temper- 
ance, instruction,  higher  salaries  and  pen- 
sions for  teachers.  Women  do  not  stop 
with  finding  in  club  work  opportunity  for 
their  own  development.  The  heart  of  the 
movement  is  usefulness  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice. 

The  buildings  men  raise  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  time.    As  the  Acropolis  tells  of  tVvt 
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religion  and  art  of  Greece;  the  Colosseum 
and  the  Forum  of  the  Roman  spirit  of  war, 
of  law  and  of  imperialism,  the  cathedrals 
of  the  middle  ages  of  church  dominance, 
so  the  lofty  buildings  of  our  own  country 
typify  commercial  aspiration.  The  twen- 
tieth century  spirit  should  be  exemplified 
by  the  schoolhouses,  not  immense  structures 
where  the  child  is  lost  sight  of  within  and 
crowded  into  the  street  without,  but  planned 
not  only  for  intellectual  culture,  but  with 
their  books  and  pictures,  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums and  gardens,  departments  of  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science,  sewing,  and 
halls  for  the  use  of  the  people,  planned  so 
as  for  growth,  where  the  learner  will  prove 
that  real  "  education  is  life." 


ART  AND  EVERYDAY  LIFE. 


THE  demand  of  the  age  is  for  the  prac- 
tical; and  in  school  work  anything 
that  makes  for  better  citizenship,  for  purer 
manhood  and  womanhood,  is  essentially 
practical.  Art  education  is  practical  in 
promoting  culture  because  it  includes  the 
study  of  the  biographies  of  great-minded 
and  simple-hearted  men  and  women,  always 
a  potent  factor  in  character-building;  the 
creation  of  beautiful  things,  which  develops 
a  love  for  and  appreciation  of  beauty;  and 
the  study  of  the  masterpieces,  which,  with 
reflex  action,  establishes  in  the  child  the 
good  portrayed  in  the  pictures. 

More  important  than  all  else,  art  educa- 
tion stimulates  the  child  to  a  constant  search 
for  beauty,  and  establishes  in  him  the  habit 
of  constantly  choosing  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  his  environment  The  art  educa- 
tion of  this  generation  means  a  more 
national  art  for  the  next,  because  art  in 
America  needs  only  the  encouragement  of 
public  opinion  and  the  fostering  care  of 
the  government  to  follow  the  magnificent 
lead  which  mechanics  have  already  taken 
in  our  nation. 


ROBERT  FULTON  AND  THE 
CLERMONT. 


IT  was  an  American  and  a  Pennsylvanian 
who  a  century  ago  this  autumn  gave 
the  world  the  steamboat  This  man  was 
Robert  Fulton.  Tons  of  foolscap  have 
been  wasted  in  the  attempts  of  envy  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  honor  of  his  great  inven- 
tion. So  far  as  popular  belief  and  esteem 
go  his  name  is  inseparably  associated  with 
that  discovery  which  has  so  completely 
transformed  both  travel  and  trade  on  river 
or  on  sea. 


True,  many  were  experimenting  with  the 
problem  of  steam  propulsion  for  water 
craft;  and  some  of  these  were  quite  near 
its  solution.  But  Fulton  happened  to  be 
the  first  to  demonstrate  practically  that  a 
boat  could  be  driven  by  steam,  and  he 
proved  it  when  his  Qermont  left  her  New 
York  dock,  and  against  wind  and  tide  made 
her  way  triumphantly  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  in  thirty-two  hours.  It  was  a  day 
of  accomplishment  that  linked  his  name 
with  the  steamboat  as  surely  as  that  of 
Stephenson  with  the  locomotive,  Morse  with 
the  telegraph,  or  Bell  with  the  telephone. 

Probably  no  invention  was  more  sar- 
castically derided  than  Fulton's.  Men  who 
laid  some  claim  to  science  proved  conclu- 
sively in  the  crude  public  prints  of  thai 
day  that  his  boat  could  never  be  made  to 
move  in  the  water.  All  mathematics  were 
against  him.  A  French  commission's  re- 
port of  the  time  was  freely  quoted :  "  Your 
commission  respectfully  report  that  a  child's 
toy  could  hzrdy  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
force  of  steam."  The  wiseacres  who  saw 
every  plank  put  on  the  Qermont  had  noth- 
ing but  a  big  guffaw  over  her  future.  As 
they  turned  away  they  talked  loudly  and 
ludicrously  about  "Fulton's  Folly,"  which 
was  their  unsolicited  title  for  the  craft  stiO 
on  the  ways.  They  laughed  as  scomfufly 
as  the  antediluvians  at  Noah's  ark.  Writ- 
ing afterwards  of  the  historic  voyage,  Ful- 
ton used  these  words:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  there  were  thirty  people  in  New  York 
who  thought  that  the  Clermont  could  be 
moved  by  steam."  ..."  I  heard  a  number 
of  sarcastic  remarks,  etc."  And  yet  when 
the  lines  were  cast  off  and  the  throttle  open, 
the  rude  craft  sailed  away  at  a  five-mile- 
an-hour  gait;  leaving  the  envious  to  gnash 
their  teeth  in  rage,  the  sarcastic  to  s^le 
themselves  fools,  and  the  scientists  to  re- 
vise their  theorems.  Fulton  was  the  hero 
of  the  day. 

The  effect  of  the  voyage  on  many  of  the 
people  afloat  on  the  river,  or  dwellings  by 
its  margin,  was  most  ludicrous.  The  Qer- 
mont had  a  very  high  smokestack,  and  as 
pine  slabs  were  used  for  fuel  both  smoke 
and  flame  poured  forth  from  it,  to  the 
terror  of  all  who  saw  her  coming.  She  was 
regarded  as  a  "  monster,"  and  many  lands- 
men took  to  the  woods  in  their  mad  flight; 
while  rivermen  promptly  beached  their 
skiffs  and  sought  some  shelter  on  land. 
Others  fell  on  the  deck  of  their  vessels  and 
prayed  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  call- 
ing for  protection  from  the  "  dragon." 

But  the  distinguished  passengers — ^Chan- 
cellor Livingstone  and  his  friends  among 
the  number — were  in  a  merry  mood.  As 
the  Qermont  passed  up  through  the  High- 
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lands  they  broke  out  singing  "Ye  banks 
and  braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon."  And  the  chan- 
cellor, who  had  met  Fulton  in  Paris  years 
"before  and  encouraged  him  in  his  efforts, 
assumed  the  role  of  the  prophet,  as  he 
■said :  "  The  name  of  this  inventor  will  de- 
scend to  posterity  as  that  of  a  benefactor  to 
the  world.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
before  the  close  of  the  present  century 
vessels  may  even  be  able  to  make  the  voy- 
age to  England  without  other  motive  power 
than  steam," — a  prophecy  that  has  been 
most  surely  and  most  amply  fulfilled. 

The  Germont  was  soon  advertised  as  a 
packet  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
Her  passage  time  was  related  as  thirty-six 
liours,  and  the  passenger  fare  $7.  As  the 
"boat  was  a  great  curiosity,  she  always  had 
as  many  passengers  as  she  could  accommo- 
<late.  But  she  had  to  meet  many  a  danger 
on  her  trips.  The  sailing  crafts  on  the 
Hudson  were  envious  of  her,  and  deliber- 
ately tried  to  run  her  down.  To  smash  her 
wheels  was  the  chief  aim,  and  more  than 
once  she  limped  into  port  with  one  wheel. 
But  Fulton  went  right  on  building  other 
vessels  on  the  same  model,  and  soon  he  had 
fourteen  such  on  the  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Mississippi. 

The  leading  facts  of  Fulton's  life  may 
well  be  recited  and  pondered  at  a  time  like 
this.  Robert  Fulton  was  born  November 
14,  1765,  in  a  farmhouse  high  up  among  the 
Conewago  hills  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
His  family  soon  removed  to  Lancaster, 
where  the  boy  was  sent  to  school.  He  did 
not  care  for  books,  thought  their  study  a 
waste  of  time,  but  was  fond  of  making 
things,  such  as  lead  pencils,  sky-rockets, 
etc.  He  was  fond  of  fishing,  but  did  not 
like  to  row  a  boat ;  so  he  thought  of  invent- 
ing a  boat  that  could  be  more  easily  pro- 
pelled than  by  hands.  Here,  doubtless,  was 
the  germ-thought  of  the  Qermont. 

Determined  to  be  an  artist,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  study.  There  at  seventeen 
he  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  about 
going  off  as  ambassador  to  France.  At 
twenty-one  Fulton  himself  crossed  the 
ocean,  chiefly  to  study  with  Benjamin 
West — an  American  artist  who  had  won 
large  renown  in  Britain.  In  1797  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  for  seven  years  made  his  home 
with  Joel  Barlow — acting  United  States 
minister  to  France.  Here  he  studied 
higher  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
perspective  drawing.  He  ventured  also  on 
some  inventions —  a  flax-spinning  machine, 
a  new  lock  for  canals,  a  torpedo,  etc.  He 
said  of  this  period  of  his  life:  "I  labor 
with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast." 

But  his  labors  were  doomed  to  failure. 
And  with  no  little  chagrin  he  determined 


to  return  to  America.  For  a  period  his 
success  was  blocked  here  as  abroad,  but 
his  indomitable  spirit  at  last  won  the  day. 
He  had  tried  steam  navigation  on  the 
Seine ;  now  he  would  perfect  it  on  the  Hud- 
son. Chancellor  Livingstone  aided  him 
financially  and  otherwise,  and  at  last  came 
the  victory  of  the  Qermont's  voyage,  and 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  era  for  the  world 
of  transportation. 

Fulton  was  an  unassuming  man,  demo- 
cratic in  his  instincts  and  manners,  was 
never  sordid,  and  pursued  ideas  far  more 
than  money.  To  our  day  it  seems  strange 
that  one  who  had  such  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  enrollment  should  have 
been  always  little  more  than  a  poor  man. 
In  this  respect,  however,  he  was  only  in 
line  with  many  an  inventor,  who  never 
secured  but  a  tithe  of  the  wealth  accruing 
from  his  invention. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  government,  planning 
the  building  of  coast  defence  vessels,  which 
the  war  of  1812-14  seemed  to  have  em- 
phasized as  a  positive  necessity.  While 
thus  engaged  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty  years. 

Few  men  in  America  ever  had  so  great  a 
funeral.  Oflicers  of  both  state  and  nation 
were  present,  minute  guns  were  fired  from 
the  battery,  throngs  were  on  the  streets, 
while  the  legislature  at  Albany  adjourned, 
and  wore  mourning  for  six  weeks.  His 
body  rests  in  the  Livingston  vault  in 
Trinity  churchyard.  New  York,  and  has 
always  been  inconspicuous. 

With  the  advent  of  his  centennial  the 
thought  of  some  more  substantial  honor  to 
his  memory  has  been  raised.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  have  a  dingy  down- 
town street  and  a  ferrv-boat  line  bear  his 
name,  honorable  as  these  memorials  may 
be.  And  now  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  erect  some  shaft  in  his  honor  somewhere 
along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson — ^the  beauti- 
ful stream  along  which  the  Clermont  labori- 
ously, but  successfully,  pushed  her  way. 
And  without  question  some  such  scheme 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future.  And 
both  as  a  man  and  an  inventor  Fulton  is 
worthy  of  some  such  honor. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  surprise 
that  would  come  to  Fulton  could  he  come 
back  to-day  and  see  to  what  colossal  pro- 
portions steam  navigation  has  grown  in  a 
single  century. 

When  he  was  building  has  Clermont  he 
was  constantly  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
dollars.  He  had  to  beseech  a  loan  of  a  few 
dollars  from  this  or  that  friend,  who  made 
the  loan,  but  at  the  same  time  had  no  con- 
fidence   in    the    sanity    of    the    inventor** 
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scheme.  How  would  he  open  his  eyes  at 
the  statement  of  this  commercial  fact! 
The  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated at  $40  a  ton  per  annum.  At  this 
conservative  estimate  the  income  from  the 
world's  steam  tonnage  to-day  would  total 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  million  dollars  ($1,600,000,000). 

And  then  suppose  that  Fulton  could  be 
at  the  New  York  pier  when  the  great  new 
Cunardcr — the  Lusitania — was  arriving  on 
her  maiden  voyage.  Thinking  back  to  the 
Clermont  he  would  recall  her  dimensions — 
130  feet  long,  sixteen  and  one-half  feet 
beam,  four  feet  draught,  and  her  load  130 
tons.  And  then  he  would  learn  the  figures 
of  the  leviathan  from  across  the  sea — 800 
feet  long,  72,000  horse-power,  her  tonnage 
32,000,  her  draught  thirty-six  feet,  her 
uppermost  deck  sixty-five  feet  above  the 
water  line,  her  speed  nearly  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  and  her  accommodations  ample 
for  3,600  people.  What  he  would  think  of 
the  evolution  of  the  steamboat  would  be 
worth  his  writing  and  our  reading ! — N.  E, 
Journal  of  Education, 


MORAL   THOUGHTFULNESS. 


COMPOSITION  WORK. 


Just  the  mention  of  the  possibility  of  a 
"composition"  being  required  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  panic  among  the  pu- 
pils of  the  average  school,  consequently,  I 
have  never  mentioned  the  word  to  my  pu- 
pils, yet  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  they  accomplished  in  that  line. 

First,  let  young  pupils  copy  the  words  and 
punctuation  of  their  favorite  lessons.  Call 
it  "  copying  a  story."  Then  let  them  write 
from  dictation.  Give  them  abundance  of 
such  work.  Then  hang  an  attractive  picture 
before  them.  Let  them  talk  and  question 
about  it.  Then  require  them  to  write  about 
the  picture.  Look  carefully  after  punctua- 
tion, capitalization  and  spelling;  notice 
every  good  point  and  bestow  a  word  of 
praise  and  appreciation  whenever  it  is  due. 
Do  not  oass  over  these  steps  too  rapidly. 
The  next  one  will  consist  in  assigning  a  sub- 
ject for  a  "story."  Be  sure  the  subjects 
are  such  as  will  prove  attractive,  "The 
Habits  of  the  Gray  Squirrel,"  "  Why  I  Play 
Cricket,"  "Five  Great  Men,"  are  good  to 
awaken  boyish  imagination,  and  girls  like 
such  subjects  as  "The  Walk  to  School," 
"The  Days  of  the  Week,"  "My  Favorite 
Flower,"  etc. 

When  your  pupils  become  proficient  in 
these  exercises,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to 
tell  them  they  are  writing  "  compositions," 
and  they  will  glory  in  the  fact  of  having 
vanquished  this  aged  but  formidable  bug- 
bear. 


Moral  thoughtfulness  is  a  migh^  need 
of  our  age.  The  age  is  a  thoughtful  age 
upon  material  things.  The  age  is  also 
more  moral  than  any  age  the  world  has 
known.  But  the  age  is  not  an  age  reflec- 
tive upon  ethical  truth.  It  is  not  seddng 
to  grasp  life's  problems  in  their  more 
fundamental  relations.  Neither  does  it 
seek  ways  and  means  for  solving  these 
problems.  The  moral  thoughtfulness  w^hich 
the  age  lacks  the  college  nourishes.  It 
is  said  of  the  pupils  who  came  from  Rugby 
to  Oxford,  while  Arnold  was  master,  tiiat 
they  were  thoughtful,  manly  minded,  con- 
scious of  duty  and  obligation  to  a  d^;ree 
which  the  ordinary  man  did  not  possess. 
Such  thoughtfulness  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  results  of  the  life  and  training  of 
the  American  college.  It  will  give  to  each 
student  a  self  larger,  finer,  nobler,  more 
symmetrical  in  the  relation  of  intellect  to 
heart,  of  heart  to  will,  of  will  to  conscience, 
more  aspiring,  having  great  power  of 
achievement,  at  once  more  patient  under 
difficulty,  and  in  triumph  more  quiet,  more 
eager  to  do  the  best  of  which  one  is  capable, 
more  willing  to  be  content  with  that 
simple  best  1 

The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association,  which  oc- 
cupy the  February,  March,  April  and  May 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  everything  else,  will  be  read 
carefully  by  all  persons  interested  in  these 
questions  of  school  policy  and  school  ad- 
ministration. They  present  the  present 
thought  of  our  leading  school  men  on  the 
important  topics  here  discussed  by  School 
Directors,  County  Superintendents,  High 
School  men,  and  City,  Borough  and  Town- 
ship Superintendents. 

The  Secretary  of  School  Board,  who 
writes  the  name  of  his  post-office  with  a 
small  letter,  says,  "  You  sent  me  the  School 
Journal  twist  (twice)  when  I  dont  want  it 
quit  sending  them  they  are  no  use  the  tax 
is  to  high  I  wont  except  of  them."  This 
man  is  so  illiterate  that  he  cannot  read  Thx 
Journal  with  profit;  and  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  The  Journal  is  sent  to 
his  School  Board,  and  not  to  himself,  by 
order  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  his  duty  as  Secretair 
to  file  and  keep  it  for  the  use  of  his  Board. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  County  Superintendents 
protest  against  giving  authority  in  school 
matters  to  men  like  this — so  manifestly  un- 
fit to  be  entrusted  with  any  duty,  interest 
or  responsibility  connected  with  the  schools. 
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ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 


A   PROCLAMATION. 


THE  American  people  arc  on  the  verge  of  a 
timber  famine.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  lumber  is  now  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  the  annual  growth.  At  the  present 
rate  of  growth  and  consumption  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  scarcity  of  wood  will 
be  felt  in  our  homes  as  well  as  in  our  indus- 
tries. Equally  serious  is  the  waste  of  soil, 
which  is  due  to  the  reckless  destruction  of  our 
forests.  Every  time  our  creeks  and  rivers  be- 
come muddy  we  can  see  the  action  of  swollen 
streams  in  robbing  the  land  of  its  fertility. 
Forests  regulate  the  distribution  of  rainfall 
and  lessen  the  frequency  and  destructive 
eflFects  of  floods  and  freshets. 

Pennsylvania  has  made  a  commendable  be- 
ginning in  systematic  forestry.  The  State 
now  owns  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land.  Under  proper  tilling 
the  farm  does  not  lose  by  yielding  a  harvest, 
and  under  proper  methods  of  forestry  the 
mecantile  timber  can  be  put  upon  the  market 
without  detriment  to  the  forest. 

Trees  are  valuable,  not  merely  for  use  as 
lumber,  but  also  for  shade  and  for  fruit.  Our 
State  occupies  the  foremost  place  in  the  value 
of  its  archards  and  fruit  trees.  The  rising 
generation  should  feel  a  special  interest  in  the 
planting  of  the  best  varieties  of  trees,  and  in 
their  growth  and  protection  against  noxious 
insects  and  other  enemies.  The  annual  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  day  by  the  schools  and  by 
the  people  in  cities  as  well  as  in  rural  sections 
has  helped  to  create  public  sentiment  and  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  with  reference 
to  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  forests. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
the  proper  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  I,  Edwin 
S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby,  in  accordance  with 
law,  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  designating 
Friday,  the  third  day  of  April,  and  Friday,  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1908,  to 
be  observed  as  Arbor  Days  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Two  days  have  been  designated  so  that 
every  section  of  the  State  may  find  a  day  for 
tree  planting  suited  to  its  climatic  conditions. 

Edwin  S.  Stuart. 
By  the  Governor: 

Robert  McAfee, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sends 
out  an  earnest  call  to  the  schools  and 
the  people  of  the  State  to  plant  trees  and 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  sentiment  to- 
wards tree-planting  wherever  possible — and 
that  is  almost  everywhere.  The  States  are 
waking  up  to  the  vital  importance  of  this 
good  work,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  the  intelligent  men  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau  and  through  legislation, 
is  aiding  it  more  and  more  each  passing 
year.  The  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Service 
at  Washington,  Mr.  GiflFord  Pinchot,  says: 
"  The  intelligent  use  of  our  resources  means 
for  the  United  States  a  great  and  happy 
future.  The  waste  of  these  resources  means 
that  we  shall  repeat  the  conditions  we 
see  in  northern  Africa,  in  Greece,  in  Spain 
and  Palestine.  We  are  not  beyond  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  and  neglect  of 
the  fundamental  basis  of  land  and  water 
will  bring  upon  us  and  our  descendants  the 
same  results  that  have  desolated  those 
countries."  Let  the  thought  of  tree-plant- 
ing and  tree-growth  be  put  deep  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  nation  through  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  Make  much 
of  Arbor  Day  I     

For  Superintendents  of  Schools  get  the 
best  men  everywhere  and  all  the  time.  No 
other  public  official  in  city  or  county,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  influence  for  good  or  ill 
so  many  human  souls.  In  the  most  for- 
mative and  impressible  period  of  their  lives 
they  look  to  him  as  an  exemplar  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  are  ready  to  be  influenced 
by  what  he  thinks,  what  he  says,  and  what 
he  does.  If  he  be  a  fine,  strong  spirit, 
born  so  and  bred  so,  what  good  fortune 
is  theirs  I  Like  the  sun,  full-orbed,  he  rays 
out  in  all  directions  life  and  light,  warmth 
and  gladness  and  never-failing  inspiration. 
But  if  he  is  selfish,  sordid  and  mean,  a 
mere  self-seeker  and  time-server — resting 
as  an  incubus  upon  the  schools — alas,  for 
the  children,  the  future  men  and  women  of 
that  community !  Nothing  can  make  amends 
for  hurt  like  this. 


The  plan  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion to  send  500  teachers  to  Europe  to 
inspect  schools  has  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  school  authorities,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  a  large  number  of 
Boards  of  Education  will  appoint  repre- 
sentatives and  provide  for  continuing  their 
salaries  while  on  the  visit.  New  York 
City  has  been  the  first  to  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  having  authorized  leave   of 
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absence  with  pay  to  twenty  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely 
of  London  has  taken  charge  of  the  tippoint- 
mentof  committees  on  reception  of  teachers 
throughout  England.  Mr.  Mosely  expects 
to  visit  this  country  early  in  April  to  con- 
fer with  the  National  Civic  Federation  as 
to  the  details  of  his  arrangements.  This 
information  is  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Roland 
P.  Falkner,  Executive  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Cochran,  secretary  of  the 
Johnstown  School  Board,  directing  some 
changes  in  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
the  School  Journal  should  be  sent,  adds 
this  interesting  fact:  "We  have  a  lady  on 
our  Board  now  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Bertha 
Caldwell,  who  is  a  graduate  of  our  High 
School,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Indiana,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  She  spent  ten  years  as  a 
medical  missionary  in  India  under  the 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America  and  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Civic  Club  for  the  past 
eight  years,  serving  for  the  past  three  years 
as  head  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
this  County."  School  Directors  of  this 
kind  are  of  great  account  in  any  community. 
The  most  intelligent,  observant  and  efficient 
men  and  women  should  be  chosen  for  ser- 
vice everywhere  upon  our  School  Boards. 

School  matters  of  a  practical  sort  and 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  were  discussed 
in  Harrisburg  March  14th,  by  the  School- 
masters' Association  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  program  covered  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  This  Association,  recently  organ- 
ized, is  "  a  round  table  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  any  thoughts  that  any  member  may 
feel  inspired  to  express,"  the  circular  adding 
that  "all  school  teachers  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  Harrisburg  are  cordially 
invited."  W.  S.  Steele,  of  Harrisburg,  is 
president  of  the  Association ;  J.  C.  Wagner, 
Carlisle,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Kraybill, 
Lancaster,  treasurer,  and  Mary  Y.  Welsh, 
Columbia,  secretary. 


We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Prof.  Chas. 
C.  Ellis,  of  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  is 
again  able  to  attend  to  his  Institute  en- 
gagements, having  recovered  from  his  re- 
cent illness. 

The  devoted  missionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  world's  best  and 
highest  civilization.  It  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  send  some  pictures  and  music  to 
Mrs.  John  Woodberry  of  Shanghai,  China. 
She  says  in  a  letter  just  received:  "I  am 


so  pleased  to  write  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
your  beautiful  pictures  on  the  very  night 
before  Christmas.  We  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  we  admire  them.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  quite  a  public  benefactor  to  provide 
such  music  and  pictures  for  so  many.  We 
thank  you  very  heartily.  We  are  at  present 
enjoying  a  China  New  Year  Holiday,  and 
I  am  able  to  write  you,  as  I  wished  to  do 
long  ago,  but  could  not  find  the  time.  Our 
son  left  us  yesterday  for  the  States  after 
fourteen  years  in  China.  He  was  a  baby 
when  we  came,  and  we  expect  him  to  have 
a  wonderful  time.  He  is  en  route  to 
Moody's  Boys'  School  at  Mt  Hermon, 
Massachusetts.  Our  work  here  prospers 
greatly  and  we  are  full  of  praise  for  all 
God's  leadings.  All  our  children  are  now 
preparing  for  a  return  to  this  country  as 
missionaries.  Then  we  shall  reap  if  we 
faint  not.  We  are  sowing  now,  and  it  is 
a  glad  thought  that  God  is  watering  and  is 
bound  to  give  the  increase.  China  is  a 
great  and  glorious  field  for  the  Lord's 
children  to  enter." 


We  are  requested  to  say  that  the  Allen- 
town  School  District  is  inviting  prospective 
applicants  to  hand  in  their  applications  for 
City  Superintendent.  The  salary  will  prob- 
ably be  largely  increased.    It  is  now  $i75a 

The  Carnegie  Spelling  board,  undis- 
mayed by  the  ridicule  cast  on  its  300  words, 
has  offered  another  75.  This,  says  the 
School  Bulletin,  is  the  way  they  would  make 
our  language  look :  "  It  was  autum.  A  yo- 
man  of  the  gard  looked  over  the  redout,  a 
leag  from  home.  His  lims  were  num.  His 
tung  was  thick.  His  thums  aked.  It  was 
a  solum  moment.  The  docil  yomen  said. 
Til  get  a  furlo.'  'No,'  said  the  hostil 
captain,  'not  till  the  end  of  the  foren 
campain.'  The.yoman  stood  agast  and  dum. 
At  last  he  said,  *  I  have  had  no  lam  chops, 
coco  nor  egs  this  autum.'  '  An  awful  fornt' 
remarkt  the  captain.  'You  should  send 
your  fotograf  to  the  papers.  You  look  like 
a  gost.'  At  this  harang  the  sensitiv  yoman 
walkt  away  thru  the  ranks,  threw  away  his 
pocket  sissors,  shaved  himself  with  a  sithe 
and  risked  his  life  in  a  gastly  manner  at  the 
head  of  the  colum." 


Members  of  Greek  letter  fraternities  and 
Sororities  will  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
High  Schools  in  Chicago  after  the  end  of 
the  present  school  year  according  to  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  3.  The  rule  adopted  is 
as  follows:  "That  on  and  after  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September,  1908,  all  pupils  at- 
tending the  public  High  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  who  are  members  of  secret  so- 
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cieties  known  as  or  of  the  nature  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  having  their  exist- 
ence in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  High 
School  of  said  city,  or  where  such  activities 
of  such  societies  work  back  and  have  an 
effect  upon  the  discipline  or  scholarship  of 
said  High  School,  shall  be  suspended" 


An  anxious  inquirer  who  has  a  suspicion 
that  our  modem  courses  of  study  have 
eliminated  the  objective  case,  in  a  note  to 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the 
study  of  English,  which  has  superseded  that 
of  grammar,  has  eliminated  the  objective 
case  ?  There  was  a  time  in  my  youth  when 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  any 
one  familiar  with  the  ordinary  rules  of 
g^rammar  to  make  use  of  expressions  such 
as  these,  which  I  reget  to  say,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  of  late:  "It  is  not  for  you 
or  I  to  judge,"  "  It  was  not  possible  for  him 
or  I  to  know."  These  are  phrases  used 
by  more  than  one  eloquent  public  speaker, 
and  again,  "To  we  Philadelphians  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride"  is  a  favorite  expression 
of  a  worthy  school  director  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Surely  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
language,  yet  custom  has  made  it,  alas  too 
common.  Another  blow  to  my  grammatical 
car  is  constantly  given  by  men  who  preside 
at  educational  meetings  which  I  attend,  by 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  which  instead  of 
who.  They  say,  for  example,  "The  per- 
sons which  are  represented."  This  inac- 
curacy m^y  be  ascribed  to  individual  care- 
lessness, but  the  prevalent  use  of  I  for  me 
and  we  for  us  has  led  me  to  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  include  in  the 
study  of  English  a  revival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hietiiod  of  memorizing  rules  of 
grammar,  particularly  the  one  "Preposi- 
tions govern  the  objective  case,"  to  avoid 
hearing  the  next  generation  adopt  as  cor- 
rect the  habit  of  saying,  "Give  her  and  I 
some  terrapin,  for  to  we  Philadelphians  it 
is  a  favorite  dish,"  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  objective  case. 


THE  AVERAGE  CHILD 


IN  these  days  we  hear  much  about  the 
average  child,  and  it  is  for  the  average 
child  that  our  courses  of  study  are  pre- 
pared. Some  children  are  bright;  others 
are  slow  though  not  necessarily  dull;  still 
others  are  defective  in  sight,  hearing,  or 
other  bodily  functions;  a  few  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  feeble-minded.  When 
any  of  these  are  tied  down  to  a  course  of 
study  intended  for  the  average  child,  the 
result  is  disastrous.    Averages  are  apt  to 


be  misleading.  A  man  thought  he  could 
easily  wade  a  stream  whose  average  depth 
was  two  feet,  but  he  was  drowned  before 
he  got  to  the  other  side.  In  a  fishing  club 
of  which  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  a  mem- 
ber and  in  which  there  were  twenty-nine 
others  worth  comparatively  little  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  was  a  popular 
joke  that  the  thirty  members  were  worth 
on  an  average  two  million  dollars  apiece. 
Any  rule  of  living  based  upon  the  averaj^e 
would  liave  been  easy  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
with  his  sixty  millions,  but  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  others.  Equally  impossible 
IS  the  course  of  study  based  upon  the  aver- 
age for  many  children  who  attend  our 
public  schools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  child  can  be 
found  to  fit  exactly  into  the  mold  of  the  so- 
called  average  child.  That  human  nature 
is  the  same  the  world  over,  is  true  to  an 
extent  that  makes  it  possible  to  instruct 
children  in  groups  or  classes.  But  a  lock- 
step  to  which  all  must  conform  for  stated 
periods,  regardless  of  health,  strength  and 
mental  ability,  wastes  time  and  talent  for 
many  a  pupil  and  invariably  makes  some  of 
them  anxious  to  leave  school.  Many  of 
them  desire  almost  anything  in  exchange 
for  the  dreary  iteration  of  things  in  which 
they  have  lost  interest. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  city  of 
Albany  there  are  approximately  i,6oo  pupils 
in  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  school.  In 
the  fifth  year  there  are  1,300  pupils;  in  the 
sixth  year  1,100;  in  the  seventh  year  700; 
and  in  the  eighth  year  500.  Prof.  Jesse  D. 
Burke  thinks  that  the  following  causes 
operate  to  make  pupils  drop  out  of  school: 
Age,  lack  of  mental  capacity,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  restraints  of  school  life  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  lack  of  intelligence 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
deficiency  of  insight,  sympathy  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  ecotiomic 
necessity  for  children  to  assist  in  the  earn- 
ing of  the  family  livelihood,  and  the  ill 
adaptation  of  the  courses  of  study  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  children.  We  suspect 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  last  named 
is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  influences 
which  combine  to  make  the  children  stop 
school.  Where  the  child  is  interested  in 
school  work  and  really  desires  to  keep  on 
studying,  the  way  generally  opens  for  more 
schooling  in  this  free  land  of  ours  where 
all  may  have  equality  of  opportunity  free  of 
charge  in  our  public  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  vocational  education 
will  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at  school.  The 
assumption  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  the 
teacher  can  interest  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  in  these  subjects.  The  steady 
habits  of  work  which  make  the  boy  success- 
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ful  at  school,  are  likewise  necessary  to 
success  in  vocations  outside  of  the  school. 
Trade  schools  like  the  Williamson  School 
select  the  most  promising  boys  and  build 
their  reputation  upon  what  boys  of  this 
type  achieve.  The  average  boy  can  not 
get  into  schools  of  that  kind,  or  if  the 
school  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  he 
seldom  stays  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  which  has  been  mapped 
out  for  his  special  vocation.  Some  edu- 
cators are  gravitating  towards  the  con- 
clusion that  for  many  boys  of  average  ca- 
pacity the  workshop  may  be  more  valuable 
than  the  school,  provided  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  former  and  have  lost  interest 
in  the  latter. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  formulate  a  cur- 
riculum adapted  not  merely  to  those  who 
will  enter  one  of  the  twenty-two  learned 
professions  for  which  Universities  offer 
special  training,  but  also  to  that  large  ma- 
jority who  can  not  go  through  the  high 
school  and  the  college.  It  is  well  known 
that  private  schools  save  one  or  two  years 


in  the  time  of  a  boy  by  training  him  with 
special  reference  to  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. If  a  boy  is  allowed  to  study 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French  during 
the  golden  period  for  learning  languages 
and  if  his  time  is  not  wasted  upon  the  d^ 
cult  problems  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
before  his  understanding  has  begun  to  ma- 
ture, he  may  complete  his  college  course 
by  the  time  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen,  not 
only  to  his  own  advantage  but  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
his  education.  The  course  which  is  best 
suited  for  pupils  of  this  type  would  involve 
an  inexcusable  waste  of  time  and  energy 
in  the  case  of  those  who  will  enter  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  pursuits. 

Instead  of  perpetually  hunting  for  the 
average  boy  it  is  far  wiser  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  as  we  actually  find 
them  in  our  classes,  suiting  the  tasks  to  the 
capacity  of  each  and  giving  him  the  sense 
of  something  to  be  achieved  by  him  as  an 
individual,  regardless  of  what  brighter  or 
slower  minds  may  be  able  to  accomplish. 


Official  Department. 


Dbpartmbnt  Public  Instruction,     ) 

HA.RRISBURG,  April,  1908.  / 
ELECTION   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Department  of  Pubuc  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  March  11,  1908^ 
To  the  County  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  forty- third  section  of  an  Act 
of  Assembly  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May 
1854,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  System  of  Education  by 
Common  Schools,"  requires  official  notice  to 
be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
triennial  convention  of  school  directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State.  County  Superintendents  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  give  such  public  notice  as  is  required 
by  the  act  referred  to,  for  holding  a  convention 
of  the  school  directors  of  the  County  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  to  elect  a  County 
Superintendent  for  the  regular  term  of  three 
years,  as  provided  by  law. 

Enclosed  will  be  found  the  proper  form  of 
notice  to  be  published  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  in  two  weekly  newspapers  of  the  county. 
Insert  in  the  public  notice  to  be  given,  the 
hour  at  which  the  convention  of  directors 
shall  assemble  on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of 
May,  1908. 

You  will  please  report  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  the  names  of  the  two 
weekly  papers  in  which  you  have  authorized 
the  notices  to  appear,  and  request  the  pub- 
lishers to  send  the  first  copy  of  their  paper 
containing  the  call  for  the  convention,  to  this 
Department.       You    will    also    ask    them    to 


make  out  their  bill  on  the  enclosed  blank, 
receipting  the  same.  The  reason  that  the  bill 
must  be  receipted  is  that  the  bills  are  not  paid 
unless  receipted,  it  being  a  rule  of  the  different 
State  Departments.  As  all  State  bills  arc 
paid  by  check,  there  is  no  risk  in  sending  a 
receipted  bill,  as  in  case  of  a  dispute,  the  chcdc  1 
would  have  to  be  produced.  j 

Please  send  in  the  bills  promptly,  as  we  pre-  | 
fer  to  close  up  the  accounts  at  as  early  a  date  | 
as  possible. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schaepfer, 
State  Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS 


The  Annual  Examinations  at  the  dif- 
ferent State  Normal  Schools  will  be  hcW 
this  year  on  the  following  dates: 

West  Chester,  Tuesday,  June  2,  9  a.  in. 

Shippensburg,  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.  m. 

Lock  Haven,  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.  m. 

Slippery  Rock,  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.  m. 

Edinboro,  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.  m. 

Clarion,  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.  m. 

Millersville,  Wednesday,  June  17,  9  a.  m. 

Kutztown,  Wednesday,  June,  17,  9  a.  m. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Wednesday,  June  17. 

Mansfield,  Wednesday,  June,  17,  9  a.  m. 

Bloomsburg,  Wednesday,  June  17,  9  a,  m. 

California,  Thursday,  June  18,  9  a.  m. 

Indiana,  Wednesday,  June  24,  9  a,  na. 
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TO    SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  to  be 
electM  on  Tuesday,  the  Sth  of  May  next, 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  all  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  having 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  that  desire  to  elect 
such  officers. 

County  conventions  of  Directors  will  be 
called  to  assemble  at  the  respective  county 
seats  by  the  County  Superintendents  now  in 
office.  The  best  place  for  meeting  is  generally 
the  Court  House.  City  and  borough  conven- 
tions will  be  called  by  the  proper  board  of 
directors  or  controllers  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  in  their  usual  place  of  meeting. 
The  directors  of  cities  and  boroughs  that  elect 
superintendents  of  their  own  cannot  take  part 
in  the  county  conventions.  The  law  does  not 
say  at  what  hour  the  convention  shall  assemble, 
and  the  local  authorities  calling  the  conven- 
tions must  fix  it  to  suit  local  circumstances. 
One  o'clock  p.  m.  is  generally  adopted  as  the 
most  suitable  hour.  It  is  proper  for  the  di- 
rectors to  cities  and  boroughs  entitled  to  elect 
a  superintendent,  but  not  now  having  one,  to 
determine,  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  elect  such  an  officer. 

The  convention  should  organize  by  electing 
a  president  and  secretary.  Vice-presidents  and 
assistant  secretaries  may  be  elected,  if  desired. 
County  Superintendents  generally  have  in  their 
possession  full  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
different  boards  of  directors  in  their  respective 
counties ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  list  with 
the  districts  properly  designated  should  be 
handed  to  the  president  of  the  convention.  It 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  all  errors  may  be 
corrected,  and  that  it  may  be  known  who  are 
present.  If  the  county  superintendent  cannot 
furnish  a  list  of  the  directors,  some  one  from 
each  district  represented  should  hand  to  the 
president  the  names  of  the  directors  in  his  dis- 
trict, from  which  the  secretary  should  prepare 
a  roll,  and  this  when  called,  will  show  who  arc 
present.  In  voting  the  name  of  each  director 
must  be  distinctly  called,  and  his  vote  re- 
corded :  that  IS  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays.  It  requires  not  only  a  majority  of 
the  directors  voting,  but  of  those  present,  to 
elect  a  superintendent. 

Knowing  who  are  members,  the  convention 
is  prepared  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
county  supenntendent  for  the  coming  term  of 
three  years.  It  will  be  found  best  in  nearly 
every  case  to  fix  the  salary  before  electing  the 
officer.  If  several  sums  are  named,  the  vote 
shall  be  first  taken  upon  the  highest,  but  if  a 
majority  of  directors  do  not  vote  for  that  sum, 
then  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on,  until  some  sum  receives  a 
majority  vote.  This  done,  candidates  for 
superintendent  can  be  nominated  and  voted 
for,  until  some  one  receives  a  majority. 

The  president  and  secretary  must  make  out 
and  sign  the  certificate  of  election,  and  forward 
it  to  this  Department.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
county  superintendents  and  the  secretaries  of 
school  boards  in  all  the  county  towns. 


The  following  questions  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  a  convention  about  to  elect  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools:  IVhat  qualifications  should  a 
superintendent  of  schools  possess?  and  What 
salary  should  he  paid  himf 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a  superintendent  should  possess 
certain  physical  qualifications.  No  one  can 
properly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  who 
is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good  health. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  county  super- 
intendents who  have  to  visit  schools  in  rural 
districts,  and  are  consequently  much  exposed. 
Intellectual  Qualifications. — At  a  test  of  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  the  law  renders  any 
one  ineligible  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
who  does  not  possess  one  of  the  following  docu- 
ments: A  diploma  from  a  college  legally  em- 
powered to  grant  a  literary  degree:  a  diploma 
or  State  certificate  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
a  State  Normal  School;  a  professional  or 
permanent  certificate,  issued  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  election;  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  the  State  Superintendent,  or  a 
commission  as  a  county,  city  or  borough  super- 
intendent. In  addition  to  the  intellectual 
qualifications  usually  indicated  by  the  posses- 
sion of  documents  like  the  above  named,  a 
superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  broad, 
liberal  thinker,  a  good  speaker,  a  man  of  tact 
and  marked  administrative  ability. 

Moral  Qualifications. — The  law  says  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  "unless  he 
has  a  sound  moral  character."  The  very 
letter  of  the  law  should  in  this  respect  be  ad- 
hered to,  and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a 
superintendent  of  schools  to  be  guiltless  of 
any  gross  "immorality."  He  should  be  a 
positive  worker  for  good:  if  possible,  he 
should  have  all  the  moral  qualities  implied  in 
the  noble  expression  "a  Christian  gentleman." 
Professional  Qualifications.— It  is  provided 
in  the  law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  schools  unless  "he  has 
had  successful  experience  in  teaching  within 
three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election."  The 
spirit  of  this  provision  is  that  a  superintendent 
must  be  a  professional  teacher— not  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  minister  of  a  member  of  some  other 
profession,  desiring  to  hold  the  office  until  a 
way  qpens  to  engage  in  something  else 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
longs to  the  teachers;  it  has  to  do  with  teach- 
ers, and  should  always  be  filled  by  a  teacher. 
If  directors  can  find  in  a  county  a  teacher  of 
experience,  devoted  to  his  profession,  who  at- 
tends educational  meetings,  who  reads  works 
on  teaching,  who  advocates  common  schools, 
who,  like  Richter,  "  loves  God  and  little  child- 
ren," who,  in  short,  is  something  of  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  work— he  is  the  man  to  make 
superintendent  of  the  work  of  education,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  to  college. 

Superintendents  ought  to  be  paid  liberal 
salaries.  Their  work,  when  well  done,  is  both 
delicate  and  difficult.  Good  officers  can  hardly 
be  paid  too  much,  and  we  had  better  have  none 
at  all  than  poor  ones.  The  judges  of  our 
courts    and    other    county    officers    in    many 
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cotinties  receive  generous  salaries;  why  should 
not  well-qualified  superintendents  of  schools 
be  as  liberally  paid?  In  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  school  directors  are  most  earnestly 
advised  to  elect  as  superintendents  the  very 
best  men  in  their  several  counties  whose  ser- 
vices can  be  obtained;  have  it  understood  that 
they  are  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work 
of  the  office;  and  then  pay  them  well  for  what 
they  are  required  to  do.  It  is  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only,  that  the  office  can  ac- 
complish the  greatest  good  of  which  it  *is 
capable. 

OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  is  the  proper  form  for  the 
oath  of  office  which  must  be  taken  by  all 
County,  City,  Borough  and  Township  Super- 
intendents, before  they  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  When  taken, 
a  copy  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  a  copy  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Prothonotary  of  the  county  in 
-which  the  same  is  taken : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  that  I  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity;  that  I  have 
not  paid  or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay 
or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to  procure  my 
nomination  or  election,  except  for  necessary 
and  proper  expenses  expressly  authorized  by 
law;  that  I  have  not  knowingly  violated  any 
election  law  of  this  Commonwealth  or  pro- 
cured it  to  be  done  by  others  in  my  behalf; 
that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
"for  the  performance  or  non-performance  of 
uny  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other 
than  the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 

[Signed]        A B . 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  before 
me, ,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  said  county  (or  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be), 
the day  of ,  19—- 

ELECTION  OF  aTY,  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

All  cities,  boroughs  or  townships  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  are  entitled  to 
elect  and  have  commissioned  a  city,  borough 
or  township  superintendent  of  schools.  No 
argument  need  be  presented  here  to  prove  that 
such  an  officer,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  working  of 
a  system  of  graded  schools  giving  employment 
to  a  number  of  teachers. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  jjurpose  of 
electing  a  city,  borough  or  township  superin- 
tendent are  called  in  a  different  manner  from 
those  convened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
county  superintendent.  In  cities  or  boroughs 
where  the  superintendency  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, the  meeting  is  called  for  the  first  Tuesday 
m  May,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  his 
own  motion ;  and  in  cities  and  boroughs  where 
the  superintendency  has  not  been  in  operation, 
a  preliminary  meeting  is  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  upon  the  request  of  a 
certain  number  of  directors,  at  which  the  ques- 


tion of  electing  a  superintendent  is  considered ; 
and  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  subsequent 
meeting  is  appointed,  as  in  other  cases,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  when  the  election  takes 
place.  Boards  of  directors  in  cities,  in  bor- 
oughs and  in  townships  that  have  a  sujperin- 
tendent  of  their  own,  cannot  take  part  in  the 
election  of  a  county  superintendent 

HOW   TO    MAKE   OBJECTIONS    TO   COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions  to  the  Superintendents  are  not 
issued  for  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  election. 
This  time  is  allowed  in  order  that  all  who  deem 
a  Superintendent  elected  by  a  convention  of 
Directors  unqualified  for  the  office,  may  have 
opportunity  to  file  their  objections,  and  prevent 
his  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  Directors  to  the  following  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  Incompetent  officers  have 
been  commissioned  because  Directors  were  not 
fully  advised  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting 
to  the  School  Department  objection  to  its  be- 
ing done. 

"But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commis- 
sion be  made  within  thirty  days,  and  such  ob- 
jections be  signed,  among  others,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of 
all  the  School  Boards  in  the  county  from 
which  such  objections  are  received,  and  certi- 
fied to,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  at  least 
three  of  the  signers,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  may  require  such  evidence, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  in  regard  to  the 
legality  of  the  election,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  person  elected  County  Superintendent, 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  then  shall 
issue  the  commission  to  the  person  properly 
qualified  who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  when  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
objections  filed  against  the  issuing  of  commis- 
sions to  County  Superintendents,  shall  have 
power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  administer 
oaths;  and  any  person  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  attend  and  give  evidence  at  such  investiga- 
tion, when  legally  subpoenaed,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  same  fines  and  penalties  as  if  he  had 
refused  to  appear  and  give  evidence  in  the 
court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  subpoenaing  witnesses." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  any  county 
have  the  power  to  keep  an  incompetent  roan 
out  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  fearlessly  exert  their  power 
whenever  the  circumstances  demand  it  Espe- 
cially should  this  be  the  case  whenever  facts 
exist  affecting  the  moral  character  of  the 
person  elected.  The  necessary  papers  can  be 
drawn  up  and  signed,  if  desirable,  on  the  day 
of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that 
objections,  to  have  weight  in  the  hearing, 
must  not  arise  from  improper  motives  or  con- 
siderations of  any  kind,  but  have  strict  refer- 
ence, in  the  language  of  the  law,  "  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  election  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  elected  County  Superintendent,"  and 
those  making  charges  must  be  prepared  to 
present  them  in  a  regular  way  and  prove  them. 
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Payment  of  Directors,  etc— By  Act  of 
Assembly  approved  March  18,  1899,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "school  directors  of  this  Com- 
mpnwealth  who  shall  attend  the  triennial  con- 
vention of  directors  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  county  superintendent,  as  provided  by 
act  of  May  8,  1854,  shall  receive  one  dollar 
each,  and,  in  addition  the  sum  of  three  cents 
for  every  mile  necessary  to  be  traveled  in 
Roingr  to  and  returning  from  the  place  where 
the  election  shall  be  held,  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  school  treasurers  of  the  respective 
districts  on  the  proper  vouchers,  and  the  ac- 
count to  be  audited  as  other  expenses." 

And  it  is  further  enacted  that  "it  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor  for  any  candidate  for 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  to  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
part  of  the  expenses  of  any  director  who  shall 
attend  the  triennial  convention,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  such  candidate  shall  be  fined  a 
sum  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $300  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court." 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General  will  explain  itself. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

^^^^'SBURG,  March  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
ipth  mst.  In  it  you  state  that  the  Triennial 
Conventions  of  School  Directors  to  elect 
County  and  City  Superintendents  for  the  next 
three  years  throughout  the  Commonwealth  will 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  and 
you  ask  to  be  advised  whether  the  candidates 
for  these  offices  come  within  the  terms  and  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved 
the  5th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1906  (P.  L.  78), 
entitled: 

"  An  Act  to  regulate  nomination  and  elec- 
tion expenses,  and  to  require  accounts  of 
nomination  and  election  expenses  to  be  filed, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
this  act." 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  in  question  de- 
lines  the  terms  used  therein,  and  the  second 
paragraph  of  that  section  reads  as  follows : 

"The  term  'candidate  for  election,*  as  used 
in  this  act,  shall  include  all  persons  whose 
names  are  printed  as  candidates  on  the  official 
ballots,  or  on  any  official  sticker,  used  at  any 
election;  and  also  all  persons  voted  for,  for 
any  public  office,  who  shall  receive  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  highest  vote  received  by  the 
successful  candidate  for  such  office,  but  whose 
names  were  not  printed  on  the  official  ballots. 
.  .  .  The  term  *  public  office,'  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  include  every  public  office  to  which 
persons  can  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  people, 
under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth." 

Inasmuch  as  County  and  City  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  are  not  voted  for  at  any  gen- 
eral election,  and  their  names  are  not  printed 
as  candidates  on  the  official  ballots,  and  the 
office  which  they  hold  is  not  one  "to  which 


persons  can  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  people," 
they  do  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
aforesaid  Act,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  Frederic  W.  Fleitz, 

Deputy  Attorney  General 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  to  college  graduates : 

1445.  Robert  E.  Laramy,  Phoenixville,  Chester 
county,  Lehigh  University,  A.B.,  January  7,  1907. 

1446.  J.  Orr  Carson,  Tionesta,  Forest  county. 
Grove  City  College,   Ph.B.,  January   14,   1907. 

1447.  Bess  B.  Campbell,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 

1448.  E.  Oliver  Bickcl,  Rcedsville,  Mifflin 
county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.B.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 

1^49-  Homer  T.  Gaut,  Grcensburg,  Westmore- 
land county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  January 
23,  1907. 

i4«:o.  Newcomb  G.  Parke,  McDonald,  Wash- 
ington county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1907. 

1 45 1.  G.  Charles  Qever,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Franklin  county.  Pa.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.B.,  February  20.   1907. 

145a.  P.  F.  Beatty,  Clairton,  Allegheny  county. 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  February  20,  1907. 

1453.  Adelade  Jeffers,  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
county,  Syracuse  Univ.,  Ph.B.,  March  5,  1907. 

1454-  Mary  E.  Basehore,  Mechanicsburg,  Cum- 
berland county,  Irving  Col.,  B.S.,  March  5,  1007. 

1455.  B.  E.  P.  Prugh,  Jeannette,  Westmoreland 
county.  Park  (Mo.)  CoL,  A.B.,  March  5,  1907. 

1456.  Rena  B.  Heikes.  Newville,  Cumberland 
counf',  Irving  College,  B.S.,  March  ix,  1907. 

1457.  F.  A  McClung,  West  Sunbury,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  March  19,  1907. 

1 4^8.  Alberta  C.  Baumgartner,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, AB.,  March  28,  1907. 

1459.  Grace  Hardenbergh  De  Frehn,  Me- 
chanicsburg, Cumberland  county,  Irving  College, 
A.B.,  March  28,  1907. 

1460.  Earl  W.  Reed,  Sheridanvillc,  Allegheny 
county.  Mount  Union  Col.,  AB.   April  3,  1907. 

1 46 1.  Caroline  A.  Gardner.  Mifflintown,  Juniata 
county,  Wilson  College,  A.B.,  April   10,   1907. 

1462.  Helen  A.  Byers,  Crafton,  Allegheny 
county,  Westminster  CoL,  Ph.B.,  April  x8,  1907. 

1463*  Charles  Marion  Ek,  Jones  Station, 
Allegheny  county,  Indiana  University,  A.B.,  April 
x8,  1907. 

1464.  Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  Franklin,  Ven- 
ango county.  Grove  City  Col.,  Ph.B.,  April  23, 1907. 

1465.  Gertrude  Mulheim,  West  Bridgewater, 
Beaver  county,  Beaver  Col.,  AB.,  April  26,  1907. 

1466.  Beatrice  G.  Hanlon,  Monessen,  West- 
moreland county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B., 
May  I,  X907. 

1467.  Frank  S.  Shields,  Scottdalc,  West- 
moreland county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, AB.,  May  i,  1907. 

1468.  Bessie  Grace  Gilke3%  Mercer,  Mercer 
county,   Westminster  Col.,  AB.,  May  7,   1907. 

1469.  Marv  A.  Hesse,  Leechburg,  Armstrong 
county,  Muskingum  College,  B.S.,  May  X4,  X907, 

1470.  Sara  B.  Cameron,  Chambersburg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Wilson  College,  AB.,  May  14,  1907, 

1 47 1.  Elva  W.  Hutton,  Chambersburg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Wilson  Col.,  A.B.,  May  14,  X907. 

1472.  Paul  A.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Lanca^te^ 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col.,  A.B.,  Ma^  xA* 
1907. 
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1473.  Luella  Maiy  Larimer,  Beaver,  Beaver 
county,  Lake  Erie  Col.,  A.B.,  May  15,  1907. 

1474.  Benton  R.  Hough,  Ambridge,  Beaver 
county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  A,B., 
May  28,  1907. 

1475.  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Waynesboro,  Frank- 
lin county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  B.S.,  Mav  28,  1907. 

1476.  C.  A.  Jacobson,  York,  York  county, 
Carleton  College,  B.S.,  May  28,  1907. 

1477.  Helen  G.  Carlin,  Grove  City.  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  CoL,  Ph.B.,  May  28,  1907. 

1478.  Albert  K.  Heckel,  Allegheny,  Allegheny 
county,  Roanoke  Col.,  A.B.,  Mav  28,  1907. 

1479.  Vinnie  J.  Culbcrtson,  Oil  City,  Venango 
county.  Grove  City  Col.,  Ph.By^^May  28,  1907. 

1480.  Wm.  K.  Valentine,  Chester,  Delaware 
county,  Lincoln  Univ.,  A.B.,  May  28,  1907. 

1 48 1.  J.  Paul  Graham,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  St.  Stephen's  Col.,  A.B.,  May  28,  1^07. 

1482.  M.  H.  Borland,  Washington,  Washington 
county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  May 
28,  1907. 

1483.  George  H.  Shafer,  Monroe  county.  Grant 
University,  A.B.,  May  28,  1907. 

1484.  Dorothy  Holland,  York,  York  county, 
Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  June  3,  1907. 

1485.  Harriett  S.  Culbert,  Buena  Vista,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Westminster  College,  Ph.B.,  June 
3,  1907. 

i486.  John  S.  Hosterman,  Philipsburg,  Centre 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
June  7,  1907. 

1487.  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Muskingum  Col.,  B.S.,  June  7,  1907. 

1488.  Bertha  M.  Miller,  Butler,  Butler  county, 
Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  June  ii,  1907. 

1489.  Daisy  S.  Cooper,  Monongahela,  Wash- 
ington county,  Bethany  Col.,  Ph.B.,  June  21,  1907. 
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1^90.  Ella  S.  Hockenberry,  West  Sunbury, 
Butler  county,  Wilson  Col.,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1 49 1.  Arthur  B.  Berr,  Galeton,  Potter  county, 
Allegheny  county,  A.B.,  June  25,   1907. 

1492.  Annie  M.  Swartz,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  Col.,  B.S.,  June  25,  1007. 

1493.  Mame  C.  Adams,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  Col.,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1494.  Ida  E.  Sloan,  Blairsville,  Indiana  county, 
Blairsville  College,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1495.  Rose  E.  Plank,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  Col.,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1496.  J.  W.  Hershey,  Tillie,  Adams  county, 
Pennsylvania  College.  B.S.,  June  25,  1907. 

Z497.  Geo.  E.  Mark,  Norristown,  Montgomery 
county,  Dickinson  Col.,  Ph.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1498.  W.  C.  Greenawalt,  Kutztown,  Berks 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
June  25,  Z907. 

1499.  Joseph  Shrawder,  Corry,  Erie  county, 
Ursinus  College,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1500.  Jesse  E.  Benner,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  June  25,  1907. 

1501.  Edward  F.  Williamson,  Dunkard,  Green 
county,  Waynesburg  College,  B.S.,  Jtme  25,  1907. 

1502.  Norman  L.  Glesser,  Marion  Center, 
Indiana  county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June 
26,  1907. 

1503.  E.  B.  Ulrich,  Jonestown,  Lebanon  county, 
Muhlenberg  College,  B.S.,  June  26,  1907. 

1504.  Janet  McClelland  Lambie,  Allegheny, 
Allegheny  county,  Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  June 
26,  1907. 

1505.  Adeline  Mollenauer,  Eighty-four,  Wash- 
ington county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June 
26,  1907. 

1506.  W.  I.  Zechman,  Westport,  Clinton 
county,  Susquehanna  Univ.,  A.B.,  June  26,  1907. 

ISO''.  Lorinda  I.  Chancy,  West  Alexander, 
Washington  county,  Grove  City  College,  A-B., 
June  26,  1907. 

1508.  Bertha  Guiles  Young,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
county,  Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  June  26,  1907. 

1509.  Samuel     G.     McChesney,     Grove     City, 


Mercer  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June 
27,  1907. 

1 5 10.  Mary  Olive  Sloss,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  Westminster  College,  Ph.B^ 
June  28,  1907. 

151 1.  Francis  E.  Pray,  Philipsburg,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  B.S.,  July 
24,  1907. 

1 5 12.  Levi  Carl,  Kerrsville,  Cumberland  county, 
Bucknell  Universitar^  A.B.,  July  24,  1907. 

1513*  Gertrude  H.  Gaegin,  Erie,  Erie  county. 
Ssrracuse  University,  PhlB.,  July  24,  1907. 

1 51 4-  Letitia  R.  Odell,  Erie,  Erie  county,  Cor- 
nell University.  A.B.,  July  24,  1907. 

1^15.  Cora  A.  Smith,  Erie,  Erie  county.  Smith 
College,  A,B.,  July  24,  1907. 

1516.  Jessie  J.  Wheeler,  Erie,  Erie  county, 
Bucknell  University,  A.B.,  July  24,  1907. 

1517.  Jessie  M.  Berst,  Erie,  Erie  county, 
Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  July  24,  1907. 

1 51 8.  Susan  A.  Tanner,  Erie,  Erie  county, 
Vassar  College,  A.B.,  Julv  24,  1907. 

1519.  Irene  Hawk,  New  Kensington,  West- 
moreland county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph-B., 
July  24,  1907. 

1520.  Wilson  Willard  Staver,  Williamsport, 
Lycoming  county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  Ph.B.,  July  25, 
1907. 

1 521.  Edith  M.  Seaman,  Leesport,  Berks 
county,  Wittenberg  College,  A.B.,  July  25,  1907. 

1522.  Isaac  Qa^on  Keller,  Lopez,  SulliTan 
county,  Albright  College,  A.B.,  July  25,  1907. 

15^3.  Walter  H.  De  Bolt,  Mapleton,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College.  Ph.B.,  July  25,  1907. 

1524.  Etta  Jeannette  Miller,  ScottsviUe,  N,  Y. 
Bradford  county,  Oberlin  Col.,  A.B.,  July  25,  1907. 

1525.  Margaretta  Atkinson,  Berwyn,  Chester 
county,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S.,  July  25. 1907. 

1526.  Ora  Lee  Davis,  Washington.  Washington 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  25,  1907. 

1527.  Frank  B.  Green,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.,  July  25,   1907. 

1528.  Edith  M.  Powell,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
county,  The  Woman's  CoL    A.B.,  July  26,  1907. 

1529.  Chas.  L.  Bartz,  Sandy  Lake,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  26,  1907. 

1530.  Wm.  J.  Brezler,  Penn's  Station,  West- 
moreland cotmty.  Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  July 
26,  1907. 

1 531*  Mary  E.  Shade,  Royersford,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ursinus  Col.,  A.B.,  July  26,  1907. 

1532.  Harry  D.  Reese,  Lairdsvifle,  Lycoming 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  B.S.,  July  26,  1907. 

1533.  Edjrthe  Davidson,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Westminster  Col.,  A.B.,  July  26,  1907. 

1534.  Elizabeth  E.  Reed,  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  A.B.,  July  26,  1907. 

1535-  John  A.  Entz,  Coudersport,  Potter 
county,  Albright  College,  A.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1536.  Irvin  C.  Van  Dyke,  Huntingdon,  Hu 

ingdon  county,  Juniata  Col.,  A.B.,  Jmy  31,  1907. 

1537*  W.  R.  Appenzellar,  Chambersburg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.B.,  July 
31,  1907. 

1538.  John  E.  Qark,  Utahville,  Clearfield 
county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1539-  G.  Wilbur  Keister,  Export,  Westmore- 
land county,  Grove  City  CoL,  Ph.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1540.  Jennie  Drake,  Portersville,  Butler  county, 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1 541.  Fred  L.  Bach,  Greenville,  Mercer  county. 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  31.  1907- 

1542.  James  M.  Thompson,  Nortn  Hope,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  CoL.  A.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1543.  Nellie  Jane  Thomas,  Altoona,  Blair 
county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1544.  Harry  J.  Smith,  New  Florence,  West- 
moreland county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B., 
July  31,   1907. 

1545.  Chas.  T.  Strosnider,  Spraggs,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College^  B.S.,  July  31,  1907. 

1546.  Mary  L.  Case,  Hartstown,  Crawford 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  31,  1907. 
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1547.  Margaret  W.  Lesher,  Northumberland, 
Northumberland  county,  Bucknell  University, 
B,S.,  July  31,  X007. 

1548.  Wm.  W.  Raker,  Trout  Run.  Lycoming 
county,  Bucknell  UniversiW,  B.S.,  July  31,  1907. 

1549.  M.  J. '  Costello,  Scranton,  Lackawanna 
county,  Holy  Cross  College,  A.B.,  July  31,  1907. 

1550.  D.  Frederick  Aungst,  Lancaster  R.  D.  8, 
Lancaster  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.B.,  Auffust  8,  Z907. 

1551.  Kerry  G.  Suavely,  Enhaut,  Dauphin 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  B.S.,  August  8,  1907. 

1552.  Bela  B.  Smith  VL,  Belle  Vernon,  Fayette 
county,  Lafayette  Col.,  A.B.,  August  8,   1907. 

1553*  Samuel  A.  Conway,  North  York,  York 
county,  Pennsylvania  Col.,  A.B.,  August  8,  1907. 

1554.  Annie  C.  Campbell,  Penna.  Furnace, 
Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  county,  Wilson  College, 
A.B.,  Auffust  8,  1907. 

1555.  Grace  Lillian  Walker,  Enon  Valley, 
Lawrence  county,  Geneva  CoL,  B.S.,  Aug.  15, 1907. 

1 55^  Gertrude  Stephens,  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  Ph.B.,  August  15,  1907. 

1557.  Emily  S.  Johnson,  Shamokin,  North- 
timberland  county,  Syracuse  University,  Ph.B., 
August  z5,  1907. 

1558.  Morris  G.  Readinger,  White  Haven, 
Luzerne  county,  Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  August 
IS,  1907.       ^ 

1559.  R.  Barclay  Simmons,  Gap,  Lancaster 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
August  20,  Z907. 

1560.  Trona  Calvin  Crawford,  Slippery  Rock, 
Beaver  county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August 
ao,  Z907 

I §6 1.  Catherine  V.  King,  Scottdale,  Westmore- 
land county,  St.  Francis  Aaxier's  College,  A.B.,  . 
August  20,.  1907. 

1562.  Anna  Groves  Myers,  Oil  City,  Venango 
county.  Wells  College,  A.B.,  August  20,  1907. 

1563.  J.  Brad  Craig,  Beaver,  Beaver  county, 
'Geneva  College,  A.B.,  August  20,  1907. 

1564.  Ella  M.  Taylor,  Haysville,  Allegheny 
county.  Grove  City  Col.,  Ph.B.,  August  25,  1907. 

1565.  L.  E.  Cross,  Pleasantville,  Venango 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  Col.,  B.S.,  Aug.  23,  1907. 

zs66.  Sumner  M.  Smyser,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  Susquehanna  Univ.,  A.B.,  Aug.  23,  1907. 

1567.  Myrtle  McCaflferty,  Sarver,  Butler  county. 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August  23,  1907. 

1568.  R.  W.  Croyle,  Grove  City,  Mercer  county. 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August  23,  1907. 

1569.  Phebe  E.  Scheibley,  Duncannon,  Perry 
county,  Swarthmore  CoL,  A.B.,  August  29.  1907. 

1570.  Mabel  E.  Watson,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B., 
August  29,  1907. 

Z571.  Frank  M.  McLaury,  York,  York  county, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Col.,  Ph.B.,  August  30,   1907. 

1572.  Jessie  Scott,  McKeesport,  Allegheny 
county.  Grove  City  Col.,  Ph.B.,  Sept  5,  1907. 

1573*  Jane  Duncan  Ingram,  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Geneva  Col.,  B.S.,  Sept.  zi,  1907. 

1574*  Dayton  Ellis,  Dunmore,  Lackawanna 
county,  Syracuse  Univ.,  AB.,  Sept.   zz,   Z907. 

ZS7S.  Harris  A  Spotts  Muncy,  Lycoming 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  A.B.,  Sept.  Z2,  1907. 

ZS76.  Florence  E.  Peck,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B.,   Sept.  17,   Z907. 

1577.  D.  R.  Rohrbach,  Williamstown,  N.  J., 
Berks  county,  Ursinus  Col.,  A.B.,  Sept.  17,  Z907. 

Z578.  Qifford  J.  Scott,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
county,  AUeglieny  CoL,  A.B.,  Sept.  20,  Z907. 

1579.  Cyrus  A.  Middleswarth,  Lamartine, 
Clarion  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  Sept. 
20,  Z907. 

Z580.  A  E.  Black,  Duncansville,  Blair  county, 
Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  Sept.  20,  Z907. 

zs8z.  John  T.  Ruhl,  Hazelhurst,  McKean 
county,  Dickinson  Col.,  Ph.B.,  Sept.  23,  Z907. 

1582.  Don  H.  Wheeler,  New  Lebanon,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  CoL,  Ph.B.,  Sept.  23,  Z907. 


Z583.  Clyde  W.  Hoover.  Tunkhannock,  Wyom- 
ing county,  Dickinson  CoL,  AB.,  Sept.  23,  1907. 

Z584.  Arlington  Singer,  Liberty  Mills,  Ind., 
Monroe  county,  Taylor  Univ.,  Ph.B.,  Sept.  23, 
1907. 

1585.  W.  V.  Zahniser,  Mercer,  R.  D.  9,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  CoL  Ph.B..  Sept.  30,  Z907. 

Z586.  Marie  Dickey,  Greenville,  Mercer  county, 
Thiel  College,  AB.,  Oct.  2,  1907. 

1587.  Robert  C  King,  Bethlehem,  Northamp- 
ton county,  Univ.  of  Missouri,  B.S.,  Oct.  2,  Z907. 

1588.  Ira  M.  Long,  Bedford,  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania  College,   B.A.,   Oct.   3,   Z907. 

1589.  Titus  C  Strock,  Bethlehem,  Northampton 
county,  Ursinus  College,  AB.,  Oct.  is,  1907. 

Z590.  Grace  Celeste  Moses,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Montgomery  county.  The  Woman's  College,  AB., 
Oct.  z5,  Z907. 

Z59Z.  R.  Ivan  Knapp,  Franklin,  Venango 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  A.B.,  Oct.  15,  Z907. 

Z592.  Malcolm  M.  Simons,  Stoneboro,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College.  AB.,  Oct.  28,  1907. 

1593.  William  H.  Sprenkle,  Qearfield,  Clear- 
field county,  Pennsylvania  CoL,  B.S.,  Nov.  7,  1907. 

Z594.  Irvin  A  Bartholomew,  Sunbury,  North- 
umberland county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  B.S.,  Nov.  7, 
1907. 

1595.  Harry  W.  Kochenderfer,  Royersford, 
Montgomery  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.B.,  Nov. 
7,  Z907. 

ZS96.  Willis  F.  Deibert,  Schnecksville,  Lehigh 
county,   Muhlenberg   CoL.   A.B.,   Nov.    zz,    Z907. 

Z597.  Elbina  L.  Benaer.  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  A.B.,  Nov.  Z3,  Z907. 

Z598.  Mary  Josephine  Park,  Alleghenv,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Westminster  College,*  AB.,  Nov. 
20,  Z907. 

Z599.  Anna  C  Emrick,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county,  Dickinson  College,  AB.,  Nov.  20,  1907. 

1600.  Peter  Garfield  Cober.  Connellsville,  Fay- 
ette county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  A.B.,  Dec.  2,  1907. 

z6oz.  Ole  Burroughs  Allegheny.  Allegheny 
county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  AB., 
Dec.  2,  zpo7. 

1602.  W.  H.  Martin,  Wilkinsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Franklin  College,  B.S.,  Dec  3z.   Z907. 

1603.  Blanche  Wonsettler  Scenery  Hill,  Wash- 
ington county,  Wittenberg  College,  AB.,  Dec.  3Z, 
1907. 

Z604.  Qifford  V.  Williamson,  Salladasburg, 
Lycoming  county,  Bucknell  Univ.,  Ph.B.,  Dec 
31,  1907. 

Z605.  Gordon  Luckenbill,  Richland  Center, 
Bucks  county,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  AB.,  Dec.  3z,  zpo7. 

z6o6.  James  A  Chrestensen,  Canton,  Bradford 
county,  Hamilton  CoL,  AB.,  Dec.  31,  Z907. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks.— Supt.  Rapp:  The  new  borough  of 
Wyomissing  erected  the  finest  eight-room 
building  in  the  county.  Only  three  rooms  are 
used  at  present.  The  building  is  of  brick 
with  Indiana  limestone  trimmings,  and  cost 
over  $18,000.  The  equipment  is  up-to-date, 
and  in  every  respect  the  structure  is  a  credit 
to  the  thriving  community. 

Cambria.— Supt.  Jones:  The  annual  direc- 
tors* convention  was  well  attended,  with  160 
directors  present.  This  association  is  one  of 
the  potent  factors  in  our  school  work.  Dr. 
Fess  and  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting. 

Clinton.— Supt  McQoskey:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  m  Salona  and  Loganton.  Both 
were  well  attended.  Deep  snows  and  con- 
tagious diseases  played  b^voQ  with  the  Febru- 
ary attendance. 
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Cumberland.— Supt.  Green:  About  thirty 
local  institutes  and  other  educational  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  county,  during  the 
month.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  seven^ 
teen  of  them.  All  were  largely  attended  and 
well  supported  by  teachers  and  directors.  The 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  directors'  as- 
sociation was  held  at  Mt  Holly  Springs,  Feb. 
27.  Three  sessions  were  held.  About  95  di- 
rectors attended.  The  discussions  were  in- 
telligent and  profitable.  Supt.  Rapp,  of  Berks 
Co.,  and  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal  gave  us  very 
valuable  help.  Both  are  exceptionally  strong 
men,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  their  prac- 
tical and  interesting  addresses  and  their  per- 
sonal popularity,  that  we  had  one  of  the  best 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Forest. — Supt  Morrison:  The  business  men 
of  Tionesta  are  soliciting  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Forest  County  Summer  School. 
The  Farmers*  Institute  drew  large  audiences. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Benchoff :  The  schools 
are  in  good  condition.  Teachers'  meetings  and 
local  institutes  are  about  over  for  the  season. 
Up  to  date  I  have  received  more  than  one  hun- 
dred applications  by  pupils  to  take  the  county 
examination,  to  be  held  March  14. 

Fulton. — Supt  Lamberson:  The  attendance 
has  been  cut  down  very  considerably  by  bad 
roads  and  sidmess.  One  teacher  resigned  in 
Dublin  TwTp.,  but  the  vacancy  was  promptly 
filled  by  better  material. 

Huntingdon. — Supt  Dell:  February  12  and 
21  were  observed  as  special  days  in  all  our 
schools.  A  patriotic  programme  was  rendered 
on  each  day,  and  the  21st  was  observed  as 
patrons'  day.  "Grand  success"  was  the  gen- 
eral verdict 

Jefferson. — Supt  Jones:  The  commendable 
interest  in  educational  meetings  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  the  general  public  has  continued 
through  the  month  of  February  with  nine  local 
institutes.  A  $14,000  bond  issue  for  the  new 
borough  of  Sykesville  was  authorized  by  a 
handsome  majority  at  the  February  election. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  enterprising  school 
board  to  erect  a  modem  brick  building  during 
the  coming  summer. 

Lebanon. — Supt  Snoke:  Our  annual  direc- 
tors' convention  was  held  Feb.  22.  Ninety- 
nine  directors  were  present.  The  instructors 
were  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Prof.  R.  B.  Teit- 
rick,  and  Supt.  E.  M.  Rapo,  all  of  whom  gave 
helpful  and  inspiring  addresses.  The  follow- 
ing directors  read  papers  and  discussed  sub- 
jects: D.  W.  Hain,  S.  W.  Heilman,  Fred.  R. 
Fertig,  Aaron  Barlet,  and  M.  N.  Bachman,  all 
of  whom  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

Northampton. — Supt  Grim:  The  citizens 
and  school'  authorities  of  Alliance  are  ha^py 
over  the  completion  of  their  new  building 
after  many  delays.  The  building  is  an  excep- 
tionallv  good  one,  reflecting  credit  ui)on  the 
directors  and  the  community.  The  directors 
of  Williams  Twp.  had  the  Bougher  Hill  build- 
ing remodeled,  which  now  compares  favorably 
with  its  numerous  companions  of  modem  con- 
struction. No  township  in  our  county  has 
finer  and  more  up-to-date  buildings.  The 
educational  sessions  of  our  Farmers'  Institutes 
were  well  attended.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested and  some  good  accomplished. 


N(»THUMBERLANa — Supt.  Fetzcf :  Janoary 
30th  we  held  the  directors'  convention.  At 
this  meeting  105  members  were  present,  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation. Those  who  were  present  are  very 
generous  in  their  remarks,  saying  that  they 
received  more  good,  practical  suggestions  to 
help  them  in  their  work  than  at  any  previous 
meetincr.  Deputy  State  Superintendent  R,  B. 
Teitrick  and  Supt  W.  M.  Peirce  of  Rid^way 
were  the  principal  speakers. 

Held  five  local  institutes  during  February. 
The  last  one  for  this  year  we  held  at  Hemdoo 
on  the  29th.  There  are  a  few  teachers  who 
do  not  express  the  interest  we  would  like  to 
see.  Many  teachers  attended  two  and  three 
institutes,  often  coming  quite  a  distance.  Those 
are  the  ones  whose  schools  are  wide  awake. 
We  are  very  much  gratified  with  the  work  in 
general.  I  believe  the  increase  in  salary  is 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  has  given  an 
added  stimulus  to  the  work. 

Perry.— Supt  Willard:  Our  annual  direct- 
ors* meeting  was  held  Feb.  ist  Owing:  to  tfie 
extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  at- 
tendance was  limited  to  65  directors.  Timely 
and  practical  educational  problems  were  dis- 
cussed, and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  S. 
A.  Martin,  Principal  of  the  Shippensburg  S. 
N.  S.,  and  by  that  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
veteran  school  director  Col.  D.  F.  Fortney. 
On  Friday  evening  a  free  popular  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Col.  Fortney  on  What  should  be 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ?  "  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience  of  citizens.  Successful  local 
institutes  were  held  at  Landisburg  and  Dun- 
cannon. 

Pike.  — Supt  Westbrook:  Schools  that 
opened  early  in  the  summer  closed  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  One  of  these  furnished 
five  aDDlicants  for  the  common  school  diploma, 
all' of  whom  passed  the  examination  success- 
fully. 

Chickenpox  and  diphtheria  have  interfered 
with  the  attendance  in  some  districts.  The 
pupils  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  depart- 
ments of  the  Matamoras  schools  gave  a  very 
pleasing  entertainment  on  the  evening  of  the 
2ist,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  fund 
for  the  commencement  exercises. 

Union.— Supt  Stapleton:  Although  a  very 
rough  month  the  schools  have  been  doing  well 
A  number  of  local  educational  meetings  were 
held.  In  some  sections  very  good  use  is  made 
of  the  traveling  library  sent  out  by  the  State 
library. 

Washington. — Supt  Hall:  Schools  are  all 
doin<y  well,  better  than  ever  before.  Even  the 
young  inexperienced  teachers  are  doing  sur- 
passingly well.  It  was  our  purpose  to  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  teachers  still  further, 
but  unavoidable  circumstances  forced  me  to 
withdraw  from  the  canvass.  We  hope  to  see 
our  schools  advance  in  every  particular,  until 
they  measure  up  to  the  best  in  the  State. 

Franklin.— Supt  Lord:  February  12th  was 
observed  as  patrons'  day.  Appropriate  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  the  various  rooms  and 
more  than  500  parents  and  friends  attended. 
Pictures  of  Lincoln  and  flags  adorned  the 
walls.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  children 
and  their  parents.    We  have  found  that  such 
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exercises  do  much  to  arouse  popular  interest 
in  the  schools. 

New  Brighton. — Supt.  Green:  An  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  third  ward  building  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000.  We  now  have  sufficient 
room  to  accommodate  all  of  our  pupils  with- 
out crowding. 

We  are  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  our  pupils.  Queen's  cards 
are  used  to  test  the  eyesight.  A  chart  has 
been  prepared  on  which  the  janitors  record 
the  temperature  of  the  rooms.  This  has  re- 
sulted m  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  this  very  important  matter. 

The  high  school  teachers  of  this  county 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  discussing  pedagogical  problems  of  com- 
mon interest 

PuNXSUTAWNEY. — Supt  Hammers:  We  ob- 
served Friday,  February  28,  as  "  Visitors*  Day" 
in  the  schools  of  the  borough.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  patrons  responded  to  the  in- 
vitations issued.  On  the  following  day,  Satur- 
day, February  29th,  we  met  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  High  School  building  as  a  local  insti- 
tute. The  auditorium  was  crowded  for  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions,  and  the 
papers  and  talks  were  very  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating.  

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 


ISSUED   DURING    I907. 


9«9 
990 
99X 
X993 
1993 
994 

'^ 

999 

9000 
•OOZ 
*002 

9003 
9004 
9005 
9006 

:^ 

9009 
2010 

90ZZ 
SOI9 
9013 
90Z4 
90x5 
90l6 
90«7 

9018 

90Z9 
9390 
909Z 

9099 
9093 
9024 

9096 
2027' 


Name. 


Maria  L.  Brock    . 
Bertha  M.  Garber 
Lydia  L.  Hannnm 
Rachel  D.  HadMD 
M.  Gertrude  Horty 
Anne  £.  Hoopes  . 
H.  N.Pennypacker 
Lillian  M.  Rettew 
Marg.  J.  Webster 
^OMph^eSchierberl 
if ary  Meybin   .  . 
MemaAllebach  . 
Cora  Raddiffe .  . 
Jean  Quis^ey    .  . 
MeUvilleJ.  Black 
Charles  jT  Green  . 
Louisa  W.  Vogel  . 
Mame'M.  Keen   . 
Mary  G.  Brong    . 
Mary  C.  Logue    . 
Amanda  Anderson 
Mae  Stanton  .  .   . 
Winifred  Sweeney 
Rachel  R.  Mayo  . 
Sara  Foster    .   .  . 
Elixab'hMcDonald 
Mabel  Barkas  .  . 
Laurel  Lyman  .  . 
Sadie  Adams     .  . 
Teressa  Welsh  .   . 
Cloyd  O-  Stroup  . 
Nannie  Beale    .   . 
Anna  May  Weber 
Charl'tteB.Shearer 
Mil'erW.Hostetter 
Carrie  M.  Smith 
Anna  May  Gougler 
MaryJ.McFarland 
Mary  M.  Crawford 
Bertha  Schlichter 
S.May  Pennyp'ker 
Rosa£.  Tagert    . 
Eva  V.  Rowley    . 
Rose  B.  Yost       . 
Inrin  R.  Swartley 
RuthMcKee    .  . 
Ruth  Broughton  . 
Boyd  A  Jarrett   . 
G.  Lee  Lunger  .  . 


Westchester  . 
Spring  City  .  . 
Chatham  .  .  . 
Hopewell  C.  W. 
CoatesVille  .  . 
Doe  Run  .  . 
Parker  Ford  .  . 
SprinffCity  .  . 
Lincoln  Univ.  . 
Oarion  .  .  .  . 
East  Brady  .  . 
New  Bethlehem 


P.  O.  Address. 


Glen  Campbell . 
ady    .  . 
Shippenville 


East  Bnu 


Allentown(City) 


Smethport  .  .   . 

Kane 

Eldred    .  .  .  . 

Smethport  .  .  . 

Eldred    .  .  .  . 
it 

Port  Allegany  . 

Kane 

Shinglehouse  . 
Eldred  .  .  .  . 
Knousetown  .  . 
Honey  Grove  . 
Wahiut  .  .  .  . 
PeruUck  .  .  . 
Thompsontown 
Van  Dyke  .  .  . 
Norristown  .  . 
William  Penn  . 
«  (« 

Cedars  .  .  .' 
Norristown  .  . 
Gilbertsville  . 
Conshohocken  . 
Boyertown  .  . 
Prospectville  . 
VUas    .   .      .  . 

ieraey  Shore 
fontgomery 
Lungerville    .  . 


Chester 


Clarion    . 


Lehigh 


McKean 


County. 


Juniata 


Montgom'ry 


Lycoming 


Date, 

X907. 

Mar. 

95 

u 

25 

II 

as 
95 

II 

«5 
as 

11 

as 
as 
»5 

II 

as 
«5 

** 

as 

April 

•5 

4 

'* 

4 

Name. 


P.  O.  Addreu. 


aosB  Koaetta  Kuntz  ,   .   So,  WLlllamiport 
90 '  .  Il-i-n  M.  Kase 
9G  ardC.  Femli    Piciure  Rocka 

90  1  '  -  S*idel  .  .  .  So,  WilUoffitport 
90  J,:  L.  M,  llouaeknecht  Hu^hes^vilie 
9013  Hafriei  Jon «  *  .  WiHiatDiporl 
90  i4  Cyrus  ¥  Hoy  .  ,  Zion  .  ,  . 
90 1.5 'Carrie  A  [lain  5  .  ,  KreeporL  , 
903,i''  Carrie  Anderson  ,  Giny  .  ,  ^ 
90 T. 7  J.  M-  Anthony  ,  New  Beihkhem 
903H  Mary  I.  Al^hotisc  &outh  Bend 
90:ir^  John  A.  Bowser  .  Kltiasnlng 
9040  D.  C.  GoM  .  .  iPierce  .  ,  . 
904T 1  Anna  Hubbard  .  «  KlLtannJa^ 
go^jl'Ouisc  KirkpaLHck  I  Dayton  ,  , 
ao4il  b'tinj4:e  Midtr  .  ^Apollo  ,  , 
9044!  M.  Winafred  Miller 'Long  .  ,  , 
9041;  Oph Clin  McCaulcy  Leech buig  , 
9046  VS  ill  H,  (Juigley  .    Moagtovi; 


Kittuinlng 
St.  Marys  . 


New  Brighton 

fiover 
Harold 
Irwin 


9xc!S  John  A.  F»hs 
2x09,  Mabel  E.  Freed  , 
9XIO  Leah  J.  Hcitidel  , 
am  George  E.  Kling  , 
9 113  blatichc  AfHnifoId 
az I '^i  Eleanor  Manifold 
9114, H,  P.  Keller.  .  . 
ax  1 5  Mosea  R  Leber  . 
and  M.  Caje  Moore  , 
ait  J  Annie  L.  Monit  . 
aiiS  John  E,  Smith  .  . 
aitg  E,  N,  Shelley  ,  . 
9 130 1  Charles  M,  tiiauff'eri 


York 

'a  : : : 

HAnovc^r 
Delta    .    .  . 

Delroy     ,    . 

Delta   .    .    . 

York  ;  \  '. 
Craley  -  . 
West  York 


County . 


Lycoming 


Arinitnin[ 


9047  Anna  White 
ao4 a  jo^c'e  Kranewctter 
904c^rAnna  Dlppold  h  * 
905ulMayme  Mc  Bride  . 
305]  JAhce  Mullaney  , 
90 52  C ord ' la  Kf  De whirst 
ao5i  Amaitda  R.  Yaun; 
9o^4|MaryE  Griffin 
205^1  Rachel  Hinkey  , 

90ci'i  Edna  j.  Barr     .    .    .    , 

ao57JMyra  B  Fullmer.  Curllivine  , 
205'  Josephine  GiJlespiel  Jeanette  ,  . 
90^,  J  Araminta  Galley  ^  JMc.  Pleasant 
ao^'VKIdaV  Hjj-man  .  jLatrobe  ,  + 
90/i  jLoLtie  Huntzelman  Irwin  .  , 
90':2  Alice  Kuhni .  .  .  CtrcleviJle  . 
90'j  jMary  E.  Meerhofl^  trwin  ,  .  , 
20f  4  Cec ilia  J .  M i I Icr  .  S tsihl  1  town 
90^<:^  ^tartha  W.  Maloy  ManeueQ  . 
9o^xy' Agnes  M.  Palmer  Latrobe  ^  . 
aot.7'Jaret  Painter  .  .  Irwm  .  .  . 
aofilritiertnid^r  Thomas  Deiry  ,  ,  » 
av.f  Samuel  L.  Tnpper  GrttmbuTg 
aojo  J.  H,  VVenuel   .    .  '* 

ao7i  Gertrude  Yettdolc  Jtunette  ,  , 
aoj7  '  icr t rude  ZundelJ  .  Mount  Pleasant 
207  ^  I M.  G- Morris  .  .  Hazen  ,  » 
207h;T'mIu  P,  Stephenf  Plltsburg  . 
307^|^}-  Florence  Glenn  B«llevue  ,  . 
907^^1  Nellie  Faloney  ^  ^  Sheridanvllie 
9077I  l^eifie  Mt:Nufty  , 'Carnegie  . 
ao 7 ^  Stella  M.  Hus«k  .  Pitisbur^g  , 
30;  ,F  Ndlie  A.  Grant    .  " 

ao8^j:  Lyde  Scball  .  ,  .  Ford  City  . 
aoH  ] ,  Edna  A.  Richiirdi  Oakdak  .  . 
ao^^^l  Charlotte  E  Hay  ^  Pittsburi^  , 
ao"^.;^!  j  .  Elnora  Murray  Oakmont  . 
aoS-j,  Helen  Sleeih  ,  .  ^  Avalop  .  , 
90'i^  Nora  A  Harry  ,  .  Mt.  Oliver, 
9ob6  Mary  E.  Wolf  ,  .  Allethetiy  . 
20'^7  Margai-etA.  Maloy  Monongabela 
ao>^  Harry  S.  Koberta  McKecvport 
201-..)  Jos*pbine  Haler  .  '* 

aoi>:-  Myzie  McKean    ,    Tarentum   . 
9ogi  Kdward  J.  Detbert  5chn«;ck«ville 
20,-'  K,  D:  EolJweiler  .    Newside 
20^:;  Annie  A.  HeberJy    AJlcDTOwn  . 
aai^jEdgarO.  Rejti    .  SEadngton  , 
2&j:'iAdain   P.  Frey  ,    .    Jordaa     *   , 
ac/  Marj'  KcUcy     .   *   IJavi&iown 
20^7  E.  T.  ^  Mundell  ,    .   treylon     ,    . 
20jB| Albert  Kinj  .   ,    .   Waynesburg 
ao«^  ij  Kittle  Carrel  ,    .    .    Nineveh  ,    . 
2x001  Minnie  Rinehart   ,    Waynesburg 
9XOI  H.  D,  Frecland    .    Brave  ,   ^   . 
azo^  I  Marion  H>  Morse  ,    Waynesbur^ 
2x03  Stacy  Stephen*     .   Mt.  Morris 
2104  Kent  Kelley  .    ,    .  jDiUmer   .    . 
ax-'S  F,dna  Scott     .   .    .  .Sycamore  , 
9zo6  H^  M,  Evans     ^   ,  iDillsburf    . 
2ZC7  M.  Rebecca  Cos  ner  Woodbine  , 


Beaver 
Weilmorel 


JefTersDo 
Allegheny 


Lehigh 


York 


Date, 
1907. 

April  94 

**  24 

"  a4 

"  94 

"  84 

"  24 

"  94 

"  95 

"  95 

■'  ^^ 

"  95 

""  25 

"  25 

"  95 

"  95 

"  95 

"  95 

'*  95 

"  95 

"  95 

'*  99 

"  99 

*'  99 


May 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 
a 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

a 
a 
a 

8 

a 

8 

a 

zo 


zo 
10 
xo 
xo 
xo 

to 
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[Aful, 


azax 
axaa 

a  133 
a  134 
aias 
az36 
az37 
azaS 
aia9 
az3o 
ai3i 
ai3a 
»«33 
««34 
«i35 
az36 

a«3] 
ax3i 
az39 
az4o 

az4a 
a>43 
•X44 
3145 
az46 
a  147 
3148 
8x49 
3Z50 
ax5z 
az5a 
•«53 
■«54 
ai55 
3156 

3Z57 

azsS 
az59 
azoo 
ai6i 
az6a 

8 163 

az64 
3165 
az66 
8x67 
az68 
3169 

3X^ 

ax7x 
8x73 
3X73 
8x74 

««75 
3176 

3x78 
3x79 
3x80 
3x8i 
az8a 
8x83 
8x84 
8x85 
9x86 
9x87 
8x88 
8189 
8x90 

2X9X 

a  19a 
8193 
8x94 
8 195 
3x96 
8Z9: 
8x9] 
3x99 
8aoo 
aaox 

3a08 

3303 

3804 

9305 

«ao6 

8807 

3208 1 

3309 
-aaxO| 

S3XX| 

saxaj 
33x3 


Name. 


Pauline  C.  Stieg  . 
B.  F.  Poff.  .   .  . 
Anoa  G.  Murphy. 
W.  W.  Wallace   . 
Stewart  M.  Peters 
Charlotte  Graham 
Charles  D.  Zelt   . 
Marguerite  Young 
Bertha  Espenshade 
EdnaKiman 
Emily  M.  Lockard 
Masie  Martin    . 
Effie  MayStees 
Geo.  D.  Uibel  . 
Sue  S.Snyder  . 
Stella  D.  Tabor   . 
Annie  E.  D.  Moyer 
Amm'nY.Schmeck 

ohn  P.  Stapleton 
;iaraC.Mvecs  . 
Emma  L.  Paul .  . 
A.  Mabel  Everett 
Ella  Mill.  .  .  . 
Charles  L.  Rudy  . 
Qarence  E.  Beck 
H.  L.  Hutchinson 
C.  Lincoln 
Uzsie  McGinnis  . 
Ada  M.Carson  . 
Annie  Stewart  .  . 
Roxana  E.  Marsh 
E.  L.  Gallagher  . 
Myrtle  L.  Young. 
MtfyE.  Haigh  . 
Laura  W.  Price  . 
Pearl  M.  McCoy. 
Mabel  G.  White  . 
Clara  M.  Parks  . 
LillieFrey.  .  .  . 
Anna  R.  Pazson . 
Rachel  E.  Bartine 
Toline  Beggs  .  .  . 
H'ettaP.LaDomus 
Bessie  B.  StuU  .  . 
Alice  J.  Stadden  . 
LydiaB.  Thompson 
Charles  E.  Haase 
Roscoe  J.  App .  . 
'essie  L  Lerch  .  . 

^ura  B.  Kutter  . 
Mary  E.  German . 
Gertrude  H.  Kocher 
NellaSkilllngton. 
Mary  E.  Bowen  . 
Daisy  M.  Dicken. 
Mary  A.  Flemming 
Edith  Beimett  .  . 
Virgie  M.  Bennett 
Estella  Garber  .  . 
Bertram  G.  Poor  . 
J.  Wilson  Taylor. 

0.  R.  W.  Dively . 
Carrie  Bowman  . 
Maud  Dotter  .  . 
Mary  Gettel  .  .  . 
Ella  Smith .  . 
Naomi  R.  Ught  . 
Ida  M.  Mease  .  . 
Mary  A.  Seabold . 
Oscar  S.  Light  .  . 
John  H.  Shark  .  . 
Harry  Wolfe.  .  . 
Lidie  Ranagan .  . 
Mary  Gerhart  .  . 
Martha  King  .  . 
Annie  Ruppert  . 
lessieM.  Green  . 
4.  EllenWyatt   . 

Qto  C.  Bensinger 
W.  L.  Etien  .   . 
Harry  O.  Unger 
Mary  J.  Brown 

A 

Mabel  Gutelius 
H.  C.  Hendricks  . 
W.  Edwin  Charies 
Mary  J.  Achmus  . 
Maud  A.  Berlin  . 
Ida  M.  Fones  .  . 
Blanche  Hunter   . 

1.  E.  Levy  .  . 
Alice  C.  McCrea  . 


York    .  .  .  . 

Craley     .  .  . 

York        .   .  . 

Windsor     .  . 

BellevUle    .  . 
Lewistoim 

Akron     .   .  . 

Columbia    .  . 
Parkersburg 

Reamstown  . 

Columbia   .  . 
Ephrata  . 


Reamstown 
Reading  r 
Boyertown 
Bechtebville 
Temple  .  . 
Spangsville 
Sooth  Fork 

^£?"** 

Stuort  .  .  . 
Broadheadsville 
Manor  HUl    . 
Warrior's  Mark 
««  <« 

Alexandria 
Orbisonia  . 
Irwin  .  .  . 
Lansford  . 
Weatherly 
Lansford 
Vandergrift 
Ferawood  . 
Darby     .  . 

Upland   ! 
Bristol     .   . 
Pleasant  Valley 
Langhome 
Bristol     .  . 
Chester  (City) 

WiUiamsport. 


Julia  A.  Dowling 
Thos.  A.  Dixon 


P.  O.  Address. 


Walnutport    . 


Pen  Argyl  . 
South  Bethlehem 
Everett    .   .  . 

Chaneyviile  ! 
Kegg  .... 
Chaneyviile  . 
Flintstone,  Md 
New  BuexiaVista 
Breezewood 
Lovely  .  . 
Bedford  .  . 
Lebanon     . 


Avon   .   . 
Onset 
Annville  . 


Lebanon 
Taxnaqua 


Mahanoy  Oty  , 
«<  •« 

Pottsville    .   . 
Donaldson 
Muir  .   . 

MInersville 
Mahanoy  City 
Lost  Creek     .   , 
Kreamer 
Selinsgrove    .   , 
Port  Trevorton 
Lancaster  .   .   . 
Starr        .   .   .   . 
Tionesta     .   .   . 

Marienville    .   , 
Tionesta     .   . 


County. 


York 


Mifflin 
Lancaster 


Berics 


Cambria 
Monroe 


Huntingdon 


Westmorel'd 
Carbon    .  . 


WestmorelN 
Delaware   . 


Bucks  .   . 

n 
*« 

Delaware 

Lycoming 
(« 

Northamp'l 


Bedford 


Lebanon 


Schuylkill 


Snyder    . 

«« 

<i 
Lancaster 
i'orest  , 


Dau, 
X907. 


May   zo 


June 


Niim*. 


F.  O.  Address. 


a^M  Eleanor  Small  KdlettYllle     , 

2115  (icri'de  ThomptOD  Maritoviile  . 
33 J 6  Maude  Thc^mpioD  ** 

33ET  Cartnlyo  M.  Ke«b  Cross  Fork  . 
^^^8  tJenyiii  B.  Cole  .  Raulene 
"^9  Susaa  Godfrey  .  ,  Coud«rs^p«n 
3J«  C.  E.  Klingcr  *  .  Mah&Doy  .  . 
iij2i;Mfiyme  PtirceU  .  Shamokm  ,  . 
3'3J<,Aiii3a  SkifSDftob  .  ^f t.  CMrmet  « 
3^23  Winona  Baldwin  .  WaifUngitDB  . 
2t^4  E^ara  L.  Hake  ,  .  MQntmckheJa 
i?'^5  Call  Hamiltja  .  " 

■}zjii  H*Jeij  S.  Hartieti  ,  WuhinKton  . 
»  17  Edna  K.  Lorrin  .  MoDon^abela 
i^afi  David  D.  WaikinJiBemltyville 


Cbonty^ 


Date, 
1907. 


Focest  June  s6 

s6 


UeiUUvill 

Wathingiob 

BmUbjield 
Smyre   .    ,   . 
Atteais    ,   . 

it 

Troy    +    ,    . 
Aitoooa  ,  . 


a  a  19  Chan.  L  Bair 
-i  3  3 -'  H  obcrt  <  .'am  phe\  I . 
3131  Hiarriiet  Sumney  , 
13J3  Jona  Kicbmond  . 
3J33  Kaxy  E.  Gibifjn  . 
a  34.Kalijryn  Butler  » 
y^^slOm  E.  Cfoop  .  . 
»^3<i  Tere&a  Kelley  ,  . 
*237:B««icRikMt  .  , 
2238  MiTgifci  A.  Smith 
^-f^J  Anna  E.  Pattenon 

a?4i   KlIaG    Rourke    . 
«M^  lics^ie  M.  Clark   .    Du  Bnii  . 
224J  Mificiie  Byen    .       MahA^y  , 
3^44  Virginia  Siockdalc  Du  Bota  .   . 
'MS  Aniia  M.  Whiie    .  |Mahaffy  -   . 
12  3  0  Carrie  Rainey   .    ,  jGaiiam  »   , 
a '47  M^r^'ryLHcrDLSP' Carlisle    .   . 
s^4fl  Waller  Kramer     .    BlosErville  . 
3-4y  KJmer  PclTer      .   .    Carlisle    .   . 
a^S^i  Ida  M,  Havey  .        Hatiodale  » 
2-=5T  I  Elirab'h  A.  Datiids.  Hawky       . 
T  J  S3r  Win ,  M  cnhenn  et  t    La  ke  Cotno 
'^53  A^n«  M.  Havcy.    Honesdale  . 
^^^4!lreneHa^gtrty    .!  Haw  ley   ,    . 

J55Kflthr>n  Gibbon*.  I 
5=5^  Elizabeth  D.  B»ird  Hoaesdale  . 
a-57.D.  R.  HMnatine,  }Kitig,BcdrrdCo. 
!!<5^{Iiaac  L.  Rltchey-  Alioona  .  . 
^=59  J.  AnnciLa  Clou5«!  *'  ,  . 
si*^  Susie  Wjnt land  h.  Maitlniburg 
3261  ^ara  Rhodes  *' 

■i-i^'-2  Xizum^'i.  BenioD  .    East  Freedom 

2j64lKaihryn  Lonff  .  n  Mariin^ourj 
E36^  Lr»u'a  HumberSloD  Humberslon 
sfj'^.Ncllie  Penn  .  .  .  'New  Haven 
5^677.  E.  Pdus  -  .  .  Fayette  City 
-'.i^S  tj.  p.  Cursiead  .  .  Brownfidd 
3  ;^a' Ada  Carroll  -  -  Dunbar  . 
^-ijo  HareCunhlngbam  Cheat  Havcffl 
i-'.~\. Br4 ale  Lj nd erm an  Obiopyle 
3  3  7  3  H  e  kn  M  c  Lau  fhUn  Broadfcrd 
??7.:)  He  tin  etc  a  [aks  ,  Oniontown 
:'27)  Bfrtha  KaU  .  »  Sta*'  Jmnction 
9375  Oakic  iL.'hrLstner  ,  Scottdale 
7.76  Ralpb  Funk  .  .  .  New  Saleoi 
s?77  ilaryR  SwearineerUoiontowB 
7 3 7S.  Lucy  Brownfield  ^  j  ** 

a'377  Annie  Rartkin    .       Chalk  H!tl 
9.»Bv:a  Haiel  KelTer     .    .  ,S.  ConnelliviUe 

7  '^'df'j^arig^a't  Ci  ShalTer  JuniataTiUe 

^j'^jljesste  Smith  [Lhinlaj   .    . 

sifl^jFSizabinh  F«rrcn  .         '*         .   » 

saSi;  Sadie  Keffer  ...  " 

a  3 56, Clara  Carroll  .    .  " 

7587  Fl'a  Davis  Moyw     .    . 

7333.  Mabel  Tannehill  ,   Scoudale    . 

siSq  LMe  JaipieTte    .    .  ,Unioniovn 

^70-0  Anna  McN'ulty     ,  iNew  Haven 

sacji  Lillian  Edmondi  .  |Conne]|»ville 

3397  Dolly  G.  feffrir*!  ,  iBra^f^irille 

3393  Joif pHi'rmchmiin  Erie      ,   .    , 

7aq4  I  'lara  BiL-lcfnrd 

•2?-^ii  Ida  £,  Brninerd 

J7'>6  Marjpirct  Browtl 

•ii^^  Hacrlei  E   Burgess' 

^7-^3  Mame  f/anilon  .    .  > 

37 vj  Roie  Carney     ■    . 

tyxi  Anna  Licinovaa     . 

7-^1 1  JcTinf*  Druinjrt»nU  > 

?  !.-jri  LcrcLta  Epply   .    . 

^>-j-)  Cora  FtifT^frntn     . 

a  :itl^  Hclmn.  Flueg'el  .    + 

»3'J5  Tercse  Gallaj^her 

a  jq6  Carrie  Cleaiou  .   .  i 


Brmdford      . 

tt 
Bklr 

Oeai«dd    . 

t* 
Citin.beriaAd 

Wayne    . 


BUklr 


Patter 

Kortliumb'd 

Waabingtoo 


July 


Fayette 


£h«. 


Au« 


«4 
■4 
■4 

•4 
»4 
•4 
•4 
«4 
•4 
«4 
«4 
«4 
«4 
•4 
«4 
•4 
«4 
M 


i9o8.] 
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«307 
«3o8 
■309 

33x0 
23XZ 
a3za 
a3i3 
«3M 
«3«5 
•3x6 
a3«7 
a3x* 
«3«9 
3390 

asas 
•3«3 
«3a4 

.   3326 
93a 
839; 
9399 
9330 
«33 
«33a 
«333 
^334 
"335 
2336 


Name. 


i- 


a3: 
•339 
•340 
•341 
•349 
•343 
•344 
•345 
9340 
•347 
••34« 
•349 
■350 
•35X 
935a 
•353 
•354 
•355 
•356 
•35; 
•351 

;ig 

■361 
936a 
3363 
9364 

.Hi 

'^ 

•369 
•370 
9371 
937a 

•373 
•374 

•376 
•37: 
•37< 

3381 
338a 
•383 
3384 
•385 
8386 
•387 
3388 
3389 
•390 
•39« 
•393 
•393 
•394 
•395 
•396 

^ 

•399 


May  Hemmerly. 
Annette  Hulburd 
Minnie  Johnston 
NanJoMelyn    . 
^ennie  Lynch   .   , 
Ernestine  Mack  , 
Marg.  Mac  Donald 
A.  McLaughlin .  . 
A.  R.  McLaughUn 
Adda  Miller  . 
Etta  Minnig  . 
Louise  Paasch 
Calla  Roth 
Kath.  SI 
Maud  Sloan 
Gertrude  Sommcrs 
Grace  Tnttle . 
IdaWiss.  .  . 
Alice  Woods  . 
Racie  Woods . 
Myra  B.  Fuss. 
Bertha  Tritle. 
D.  E.  Witherspoon 
Clay.  E.  Gelwlcks. 
Russel  K.  Mish.  . 
Bessie  Miller.  .  . 
Grace  Jones      .   . 
Kath.  E.  Griffin  . 
Lillian  Ferringer . 
Chas.  E.  Wertman 
Mary  E.  Hann . 
Mary  E.  Asper . 
Anna  N.  Pauerson 
May  Martin 
Edna  A.  Boon 


Erie 


(ohn  C.  Syling. 
•    -^Urke. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Kauffman  .  . 
Chambersbttrg . 


St.  Thomas 
Montrose.  . 
FrankUn.  . 


A.  CI 
'aul  Merriman 
Gert.  E.  Hughes  . 
Nellie  G.Boyd.  . 
Louise  W.  Fisher. 
M.  J.  Broofliier .  . 
Charles  E.  Koontz 
Nelson  G.  Speicher 
Robert  N.  Haynes 
Margaret  Deihl .  . 
B.  J.  Overberger  . 
ilthel  Davis  .  .  . 
Rose  Roland .  .  . 
Mary  A.  Fox  .  .  . 

17  J.  E.  Rowland  .  . 

;8  Rose  McCormick. 
Martha  Magee  .  . 
A.  L.  Bartridge .  . 
Edith  A.  Langdale 
Lillian  A.  Babcock 
Eliz.  Wickstrom  . 
Emma  E.  HufTord 
E.  Agnes  Rhoades 
Jane  C.  Hanrey.  . 
GettaFarr.  ■  . 
Tracy  R.  Gregory 
James  Bedforcf.  . 
Retta  B.  Darrow. 
Margaret  Miner.  . 
H.  A.  Bedford  .  . 
Mae  R.  KiethUne. 
Mabel  Clayton .  . 
Barbara  Young .  . 
Bridget  Sharkey  . 
AdaMinnick.  .  . 
Maig.  MacDonald 
M.  D.  Anderson 
Laura  M.  Braun 
Hanora  J.  Conway 
Emily  T.  Critchlon 


Littlestown.  . 
York  Springs . 
Newcastle  . 

Hazel  Dell  .  * 

ElwOOd,  R.F.D.  1 

Edinburg   .  .  . 

Newcastle    .  . 
««       <« 

Volant.  K.F.D.  3 
Elwood  City  .  . 
Markleton  .   .  . 

Ursina 

Somers't,R.F.D.6 
Johnstown  . 
Myra  ... 
Patton.  .  . 
Ebensbuxg. 
Spangler  . . 
Carrolltown 
Pindleton  . 
Linesville  . 
Centerviile . 
Wairen  .  . 


County. 


Erie 


Aug. 


FrankUn . 


Stisquduua'a 
Venango, 


Nellie  R.  Folsom. 
Martha  R.  Glaser. 
Letitia  E.  Tackson 
Ellen  Lauostrom  . 
Annie  E.  Marshall 
Hazel  E.  MUler.  . 
Annie  Owen  . 
AnnaRobertt  .  . 
Alice  C.  Schade.  . 
Mabel  L  Schulte  . 
Mary  L.  Sheridan. 
Minnie  Stephan.  . 
Bemice  L.  Story  . 

inliaK.  Succop 
farg.  E.  Sweeney'] 
Helga  C.  Colquist.  IMcKeesport 
Byrde  Gillman  .  .  I 


Lawrence 


Somerset 


Cambria 


Crawford 
Warren 


Stondiam      .   . 
Warren 

Tunkhannock  . 
«i 

"  R.F.D.  I 

Forkston  .      .  . 

LakeWinola.  . 

Thurston.      .  . 

Factoryrille  .  . 
Dushore  .... 

Thurston.     .  . 

Tunkhannock  . 

Forty  Fort .  .  . 
Hasleton  .... 
Ashley  ... 
WestNanticoke. 
Pituburg  (Qtpr) 


Aspinwall 
Pittsburg 


Port  Perry  . 


Date, 
X907. 


Wyoming 


Sullivan  . 
Wyoming 

Luzerne  . 


Allegheny 


Name. 


Sf»  Beulsh  M-  Ken-   » 
3401 1  Ann*  W    Kiihi .  . 
a4i?S|ClArlc  A.  Lytic  .    . 
^4di3,Matik  Panmctcr. 
3404|RiUaReed. 
3  405  L  ort  uU  A .  Rom  , 
8406  Mildr'd  A.  Schaum 
3407  Maud  Scott       ,    , 
94ofl  Abipiit  Squibb.   . 
3409  Kathi^n  Siull    .    . 
a4EojCDrB  A.  AdanLt ,  , 
3411;  Idi  E.  Brctwii    ,    . 
2413  Sam  Col  emaq    .    , 
a4i3!E:iii,  F.  Goldsmith 
94E4;M-  A  Grove  .  .   . 
3415  Eva  M.  Jobason  . 
94E&!Ldgir  F,  Keller  . 
■417  Sercma  C.  KiLabe  , 
■  41&  Eiik-  V,  SbafiTner. 
9419  Mabel  C.  BiittM  .  . 
3420  Harry  E.  Todd  .  . 
3431  j.  H  nry  WiUianis 
a43?^yliriA  Zerbe  .    » 
3433  tlva  FrarEcr      . 
a424  FIlii  Camubell   . 
^43 5 i Stella  Rubb 
a^26JCoTm  Coulter  +   . 
3477!  Bessie  Mt  Bride 
2438  H-  N,  Hennon  , 
S421J  I^a  L-  Ckliind  . 
94J0  Millie  E.  Cdx 
3431 

S433 
2+34 


R  O.  AdiinM. 


McKeesport . 


CotiBty. 


Harrisb'g  (CUy> 


Allegheny 


Dauphin. 


Bmkr     .  ,  . 
'Petrolia.  h.F.D 

'Grove,Merc'rCo 
Ckicora   ,   ,   , 
Rtnfrew  ^    .    , 
Prospect . 
Mar4,  HF  P^^  . 
TraDifer  .    .    . 


Butler 


Indii 


Ltieita  Aih  .  -    Traaifer  ....    Mercer 

Eva  W+  An  man  .   Jarntitown  .  * 
Mada  Folti  .    Grove  Ciiy  .    - 

.^^  M.  H,  Pattenan  .  .Hadley    .    .   * 
243 5 '  t^d vt he  P ^n^  .        Ctarks  M  i I li  . 
2436  Rtue^cca  ArchlbaldiGlen  CjimpbeU  . 
7437JEthyl  Braughkr  ,  UpdUna,  pt.F.ii  3 
24tS|Vtmc  Braughler      Rochester  Milk. 

"    ■       " Hnist.  Vallty .   . 

Trade  Qhy  ,  .   . 
Brush  VaUcy.   . 
Smicksburg 
Marivn  Cehter  . 
Livenii'e,K.p.D  i 
Marion  Center 
Arcadia 
Bniih  Valley  . 
Marlon  Center 
Marchand  .    . 
IHomer  City  , 
|pcnn  Run.  . 
^Covodc    . 


24*7 

344^ 

344^ 

2451 
3452 


43^1  John  R.  Campbcrlt 
244  N  Maude  ChauiW*. 
744 T  Alex  L  Dick  . 
244^  Wm.  W.  Dodioo. 
2443  H  E.  Dotiglaii  . 
J444I  Nettie  Fitzgerald 
^445'Mona  Grifiiirb  *  . 
3446  E   E.  Irwio    .    ,    , 

Mathilda  McCrea. 

F  licence  Mean  or  . 

Eliza  Pr^lWk.  , 

Zclla  Rumbaugh . 

Lulu  ^iinpsoti    .    . 

RdwLti  Snyder  ,  ^ 
2453I  Winona  ^^^^^^  ■  * 
345.4' t'.  D.  Swan  '  ■  ■ 
.;45q  F.  L,  Bing^aman  . 
a4^fi'Mary  E'  Ely^  .  - 
2417  Marjtirie  L.  Kly-  ■ 
245-.  G-  R  Corntliui  , 
2439  Hdcn  KtaEi 
3460  Itstle  E.  I'rii4ftl  . 
9461,  Robert  L.  Rmerick 
94^2!  Em'^t  McLaughlin 
2463  Carrie  M.  Ktimbill 
3464  Ada  Barton  •  .  * 
2465  t  Hive  Kendall  .  . 
3466  Carrie  Humbert  . 
^467  E.  C  Hendershot. 
2468  C.  G-  LUrk  ,  .  . 
nfi^  Vcmon  R.  James. 

3470  J.  W.  Eberanle,   . 

3471  Sara  A.  Morgan   . 
2472  Grace  Zlm merman 
1473  Ira  S.  Nippes 
2474  I&abellaG.  Griffith 
24;s'lvailicnne  l^eyer. 

3476  Martha  ret  A.  Horn, 

3477  Martha  Rr  Brook* 
2478  Mary  J,  Chambers 
3479jBert  M.  Garroway 
24S0  Klhel  V.  Garroway 
!Z4B[  Blanche  Krouie  . 
2463'  Lida  M-  McKeever 
34^*3  Gertrude  B,  JScolt. 
3484  M,  Elmor  Stnith  , 
2485  J.  r>.  S  tough  ton  . 
1435  Chaj.  A  Schwenk 
J  48  7  Lenore  O'ConnelL 
34$^  M,  Alma  Zinck  .  . 
24Sq  A.  C.  McDonald  . 
?40o  Ernia  V.  Paddock- 
34<?i  El irabeth  Sheridan 
t4}2  Otpha  k".  Snyder 


ChambersviBe  . 


Millnj'fii.K.  F,o,9'Union 


Wew  Berlin    ,    . 
Hnrrisbui-g.  ,    . 
Creekside    .    .    . 
Ruchcsur  Mi  Hi. 
Shtlocta  .    . 
Voung^sville    .    . 
Crystal  Springs. 
M  c  Conn  el  Isbtu-g 
Big  Cove  Tan^ry 
Buck  Valley  .    . 
Clyde  .... 
Steelton  ,   .    .    . 
Pikeio^n    <   . 
Wlconisco  .    M 
Andtrsonburg  . 
Black  Lick,  .    . 
Hnrd^blirff .  ,    . 
Allegheny  ►   . 


Daupbin 
Indiana 


Warren 
Fulioa  . 


Indiana 
Dauphin 


Perry  .  . 
Indiana  . 
Dauphin , 
Allef^heny 


JLAck  Haven  ^   *  ClEntoa 
Lo^anton    h    .    .  .      *' 
Antrim  .  .   .  .^  j  Tioga  . 
Liberty    ♦    .  " 

Fjkii  S  prtQffield.  I  Erie     . 
Edlnborn ....       " 
North  Eait »  *    »       " 
Necdmore  .   .      ;  Fulton  . 


Date, 

X907. 


Aug.  9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

.% 

16 
16 
x6 
x6 
x6 
s6 
x6 
16 
x6 
x6 
x6 
x6 
»9 
\     '9 

'  «9 

',  '9 
'9 
X9 

'  19 

'9 

'9 

*^ 
'   >9 

•   «9 

;  '9 
;  il 

'  s6 
'  s6 
«  s6 
'  27 
'  »9 
Sept.  xo 


"  «3 

"  X3 

"  X3 

:;  '2 

"  x8 

Oct.  14 

•*  8X 

'•  as 

"  *5 

"  as 

"  as 

"  as 

"  as 

"  as 

'«  as 

•*  «5 

"  as 

Nov.  It 

*•  II 

«<  ,x 

"  IX 

Dec.  >2 

««  »a 


»9 
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[Apol, 


$ 


LET  OTHERS  DREAM. 

Spirited. 


J.  C.  JOHT«SOK. 


^ 


=^» 


I.  Let  oth  -  ers  dream  of  pleas-ant  lands,  Be-yond  the  stormy    o-cean;   Of  gold  -  en  treas-ure 
2.'Twas  there  in  childhood's  ear-ly  day,    I      car-oled  loud  for  glad- ness.  And  youth  a -mid  the 


kj^ii'fffifcrf/rrp^^''i^r^r 


tf,^^JJJlJj;jl,J^jUJJj|JJ^ 


s:^ 


in    the  sand,  And   air    in     gen  -  tie      mo  •  tion.There  is      a    dear-er,    hap -pier  scene.  To 
ver-dant  bowers,  Had  never  thought  of      sad  •  ness.  And  now  in  sweet -est    rev  -  e-  rie.  When 


ffffirrc 


s=$^ 


^ 


n 


ssr 


^ 


^M 


JJi''^JJiJJ 


me,  It      IS 


^^ 


r   r    -  I 

fan-cy  oft    ap-pear- ing,  It      is  my    na-tive  val-ley's  green.  With  beauty  mild  and  cheering, 
even-ing  shades  are  fall-ing,  Comes  forth  each  pleasant  memory,  That  time  of  light  re  •  call  -  tng. 


ei'JfffirJrirCrfifpff/ffflf 


VESPER  HYMN. 

Modtrato. 


Thomas  Moorb. 


y''v,  j  J  JtTTTj  ji  JJi  jij  j^i^^ 


1.  Hark !  the  ves-per  hymn  is  steal-ing  O'er  the  wa-ters,  soft  and  clear;  Near-er   yet   and 

2.  Now  like  moonlight  waves  retreat-ing  To  the  shore,  it     dies    a  -  long;  Now,  like  an  -  gry 


'iWni\ 


i»  (*  I*  f 


^^ 


(■  »  « 


^ 


^^ 


rM.oii.ijiiiiiii.iJiiiijj,i! 


near  -  er  peal  -  ing.  Soft    it  breaks  up  -  on  the    ear,       Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te,     Ju  •  bi  -  la  •  tc, 
surg  -  es  meet-  ing,  Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song.      Ju  •  bi  -  la  •  te,     Ju  •  bi  •  la  -  te, 


Wtfpr  Fpipr 


j-^ 


^    m    ^    \'.m 


prirrpp 


p 


^^ 


Slfc^^ljJV^liiljjiiii 


Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te,    A*  -  men.  Far-ther  now,  now  farther  stealing,  Soft  it  fades  up  -on   the   ear. 
Ju  -  bi  -  la  -  te,     A    -  men.   Hark !  again,  like  waves  retreating  To  the  shore,  it  dies    a  -  long. 
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The  G)lorado  -  Yule  Marble  Company 

INCORPORATED  IN  COLORADO 
Qsforrin :  Marble,  Colorado  General  Offices :  320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  Common,  $3,000,000.  Preferred,  $2,000,000.   $675,000  in  reserve  to  ledre  bonds 

PAR  VALUE  OF  SHARES,  $100  BONDS,  $675,000 

TREASURY.  $800,000  Preferred;  $47,500  Common 
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Secreiat^ 
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John  R.  Spurow  &  Co. 

Charttna  Accountants, 

60  Waa  Stnet,  New  Yotk 


OFFICERS  AN*D    ^DIRECTORS 


H.  P.  Bope,  Pituburs 
FInl  Viee^PreaiJcnl  Carnegie  Sieel  Co. 

J.  E.  PattenoQ.  WUkcibane.  Pa. 
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Secretant 

F.  Meek.  MaiUe  City.  Colo. 
President 
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^Director  Electrical  Engineering 
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Oil  Producer 

Mortimer  Matthew*,  Cincinnati 
Attom^-at-Lam 

Oiailes  Austb  Bates,  New  York 
President  Knickerbocker  Syndicate 


Property 


Located  in  Gunnison  County.  Colorado,  on  the 
Yule  Creek  and  Crystal  River,  is  held  under  per- 
fect title  only  once  removed  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

216  acres  of  white  marble. 
156  acres  of  blue  marble. 
290  acres  of  slate. 
70 acres  mineral  lands  (7  claims). 
600  acres  suburban  lard. 
341  lots  in  Marble Citji  (about  60  acres). 
The  land  surrounding   and  controlling  the 
Kline  Falls  on  the  Crystal  River.    These  Palls 
will  produce  2,500  horse-power. 

Total  land  area  about  1.400  acres. 

Depth  of  White  Marble  Deposit,  100  to  200  feet. 

Depth  of  Blue  Marble  deposit     ...     100  feet. 

Cubic  feet  of  White  Marble     .    .    704,236.000 

Cubic  feet  of  Blue  Marble    .    .    .    560.236.000 

Entire  capital  stock  Crystal  River  &  San  Juan 

Railway    (Cost  $120,600.63). 

Sawing  and  finishing  mill  (228  ft.  x  65  ft.,  cost 
$95,368.98  to  Jan.  1.  1908). 
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quarries  and  mills  (Cost  $71,516.%  to  Jan.  1,  1908) 
Marble  City  Telephone  Plant,  Quarry  Equip- 
ment  and     Development     (cost  $124,232.70    to 
Jan.  1, 1908). 


Value  and  Profits 

Value  of  White  Marble  at  $4  per  cubic  foot, 
$2,800,000,000. 

Cost  of  quarrying  and  delivery  in  New  York 
City,  including  all  expenses,  $2  per  cubic  foot, 
$1,400,000,000. 

Net  value  of  White  Marble,  $1,400,000,000. 

Capacity  of  quarry,  June  1, 1908  1.500  cubic 
feet  per  day.  Value  at  $6  per  cubic  foot, 
$9,00O-net  profit,  $6,000  per  day— net 
annual  profit $1,800,000 

35  per  cent,  dividends  on  $5,000,000 

stock 1.750.000 

Annual  Surplus $    50.000 

Net  profit  on  basis  of  5.000  cubic  feet  per  day 
at  actual  selling  price  of  such  marble  in  the  New 
York  market  to-day,  $20,000  per  day— $6,000,000 
per  year— indicating  possible  dividends  of  120 
per  cent,  per  year. 

Value  of  marble  represented  by  each  $100- 
share,  $S6,00a 

Actual  value  of  each  $100  share  of  stock  on  a 
40  per  cent,  dividend  basis.  $500  to  $800. 

Actual  value  of  each  $100  share  of  stock  on  a 
100  per  cent,  dividend  basis,  $2,000. 


iAfarcA  16,  1908) 

A  limited  amount  of  Preferred  Stock  of  The  Colorado-Yule  Marble  (Company  is  now  offered  to 
investors  at  $iio  per  share. 

This  stock  carries  6  ^  regular  preferred,  cmnulative  dividends,  and  participates  fully  in  additional 
earnings  of  the  company.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  actual  dividends  of  20  %  to  35  9^  are  as 
little  as  may  be  reasonably  depended  upon,  and  that  even  200  fo  per  annum  is  not  improbable  within 
five  to  seven  years. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES,  President 
The  Knickerbocker  Syndicate  320  Fifth  Ave.,  NEV  YORK 


GREAT  PENNSYLVANIA  BOOKS 

Hamilton's  Arithmetics 

By  SAMUEL  HAMILTON,  Ph.D^ 

Sttperintttndeat  of  Schook,  Allegheny  Coimtj,  P^ 

Primary,  $0.3S.    Intermediate,  $0.40.    School,  $0.43 

This  new  three-book  series  has  a  two-fold  aim :  first,  to  give  the  pupil 
mathematical  skill ;  second,  to  give  him  mathematical  power.  To  these 
ends  attention  is  invited  to  the  following :  The  prominence  given  to  drill 
intended  to  give  skill ;  the  ''Study  of  Problems  "  intended  to  give  mathe- 
matical power;  the  pkui  which  provides  an  easy  treatment  of  each  subject 
before  the  complete  treatment ;  the  eaisy  steps  in  gradation ;  the  €»nphaais 
given  to  business  arithmetic ;  the  abundance  of  exercises  for  oral  drilL 

Steps  in  Elnglish 

By  A.   C   McLEAN,   A.M^   Prindpal  of  Lacker  School«,PitUlHirK 

THOMAS  C  BLAISDELL,  A.M..  . 

ProfeMor  of  Engluk,  Fiftb  ATeaae  Normal  High  Sdiool,  Pittsbonr 
JOHN   MORROW,   Superintendent  of  SchooU^Alleghenj^Pa. 

Book  I,  $0.40.    Book  U,  $0.60 

These  books  are  at  once  sensible,  practical  and  modem.  They  teach 
the  child  how  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  language.  They  mark  out' 
the  work  for  the  teacher  in  a  clearly  defined  manner.  From  the  starts 
lessons  in  writing  language  are  employed  simultaneously  with  those  in 
conversation;  and  picture-study,  study  of  literary  selections,  and  letter* 
writing  are  presented  at  frequent  intervals.  The  lessons  are  of  a  proper 
length,  well  arranged  and  well  graded. 

Roddy's  Geographies 

By  H.  JUSTIN  RODDY,  M.S., 

Department  of  Geography,  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millertvill* 

Elementary,  $0.50.     Complete,  $1.00 


These  geographies  are  intended  primarily  as  an  **  information  i 
for  general  use  in  ordinary  schools,  rather  than  for  particular  use  in  a 
highly  specialized  and  ideal  system.  They  are  not  too  technical  and 
scientific,  yet  they  include  just  enough  physiography  to  develop  the  subject 
of  geography  fundamentally  in  its  true  relations  and  to  give  the  study  new 
interest.  They  are  noteworthy  for  their  distinctive  illustrations,  and  their 
valuable  system  of  maps. 
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In  the  Panic  Years  of  1893-94 

Our  Business  Increased  over  SO  per  cent  and  has 

INCREASED  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE!! 

Why?    Because  School  Boards  HAD  to  Economizei 
Official  Reports  show  a  Great  Saving 
effected  by  using  the 

^^HoUen  System  for  Preserving  Books^ 

comprising  the 

Holden  Book  Cover,  Perfect  Self-Binders  i 

''T"  Back  Binder  and  Transparent  Paper 
DO  NOT  BE  PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOUSH 


THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

a  w.  HOLDEN,  PrM.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.        m.  c.  holden.  S«'^ 


The  Modem  Algebra  Has  Appeared  , 

The  latest  and  best  is 

Young  &  Jackson's  Elementary  Algebra 

NEW  FEATURES 
Inductive  Approach  Vitalization  of  Problems 

Simplification  of  Theory  Emphasis  on  Essentials 

Use  of  Oral  Exercises  Recognition  of  Utility 

Successful  Treatment  of  Graph        Minimum  and  Maximum  Gxirses 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA   by  J.  W.  A.  Young,  PhX).,  Chicago 
University,  and  L.  L.  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City.    Half  Leather, 
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CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND   BOROUGH   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN   PHILADELPHIA,   EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


THE  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association,  met  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  February 
20-22,  1908.  The  opening  session,  held  in 
College  Hall,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  of  Bradford, 
at  ten  o'clock.  After  the  usual  invocation, 
the  president  read  the  following  address  on 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care. 

These  lines,  applied  originally  to  those 
who  slept  under  the  sod  in  a  country 
church-yard,  require  but  a  short  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  apply,  with  almost  equal 
fidelity,  to  the  American  people  of  to-day. 
The  log  cabin,  and  the  blazing  hearth  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  council  fires,  and  the 
tepee  of  the  Red  Men.  They  exist  only 
in  the  records  of  the  past.  The  home 
circle,  the  family  fireside,  and  the  open 
hearth,  have  given  place  to  club  circles, 
social  functions,  gas  stoves,  or  steam  radia- 
tors. A  few  years  more  of  social  evolution 
along  present  lines  of  development,  and  the 
idea  of  a  "  busy  housewife  plying  her  even- 
ing care  "  will  be  regarded  as  a  joke.  The 
scholarly  critic  of  the  future,  when  he  edits 
a  text-book  of  English  classics,  for  High 
School  use,  which  contains  this  selection, 
will  find  it  necessary  to  insert  a  foot-note, 
explaining  the  customs  of  an  earlier  age 
and  the  meaning  of  the  author.  I  fancy 
that  the  foot-note  relating  to  the  above 
passage  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 


By  "housewife"  is  meant  the  wife  with 
whom  the  husband  was  living,  at  the  time. 
The  expression  "ply  her  evening  care," 
refers  to  domestic  duties;  such  as  clearing 
away  the  dishes  from  the  supper  table 
(they  called  it  "supper"  in  those  days), 
putting  the  children  to  bed,  etc.,  these 
things  being  performed  by  the  wife  per- 
sonally. 

In  literature  we  find  many  passages,  at 
one  time  popular  and  oft  quoted,  referring 
to  conditions  then  existent  but  now  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent.  Some  one  has  writ- 
ten, "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  is 
the  hand  that  rules  the  world."  In  this 
age  there  is  not  a  suflficient  number  of 
"  cradle "  occupants  to  fill  the  government 
clerkships  in  Washington  city  alone.  To- 
day, the  hand  that  pushes  the  baby  per- 
ambulator along  the  streets,  is  the  hand  that 
shoves  a  nickel  through  the  window  for  a 
ticket  to  a  moving  picture  show. 

"  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation," 
said  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "and  I  care  not 
who  may  make  the  laws."  In  these  latter 
days  these  ballads  have  been  poured  forth 
upon  the  ambient  air,  in  such  volume,  from 
phonographs  over  the  window  of  nickel- 
odiums,  roller  rinks  and  other  attractions, 
so-called,  that  the  law  makers  so  far  from 
being  moved  to  deeds  of  patriotism  and 
valor,  have  actually  enacted  laws  for  their 
suppression. 

In  a  former  age,  the  poet  wrote — 

"Where  are  the  Marys,  the  Anns  and  Elizas, 
Loving  and  lauding  of  yore? 
Look  m  the  columns  of  old  Advertisers, 
Married  and  dead  by  the  score." 

A  modem  version  might  read 
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Where  are  the  Maries,  the  Annettes,  and  the 

Sweets, 
At  home,  or  in  school  as  of  yore? 
Look  in  the  factories,  in  shops  and  on  streets 
Youll  find  them  there,  day  or  night,  by  the 

score. 

The  world  moves.  Could  the  shade  of 
Cicero  return  to  the  tabernacle  of  his 
earthly  abode,  he  might  with  greater  em- 
phasis, and  consistency,  exclaim  "O  tem- 
poral O  mores!" 

But  I  am  an  optimist  I  believe  that  the 
world  is  progressing,  not  retrogressing.  I 
recall  that  our  staid,  orthodox,  New  Eng- 
land forefathers  banished  Roger  Williams 
•  to  a  place  they  called  Providence,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  the  writer.  That  for 
teaching  "The  Covenant  of  Grace,"  they 
compelled  Anne  Hutchinson  to  flee  from 
the  Colony,  first  to  Providence,  and  then 
to  the  forest,  where  she  was  scalped  by 
the  Indians.  Her  companion  and  follower, 
returning  to  Massachusetts,  and  continu- 
ing to  ta&  upon  religious  matters,  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  heresy,  and  thus,  by  a 
decree  of  these  New  England  divines,  Uiey 
hung  Mary  Dver  in  the  morning.  They 
also  imprisoned  and  hung  witches,  and  did 
other  tilings  ior  the  good  of  the  order,  but 
which  would  not  be  considered  good  form 
at  the  present  time.  We  pass  lightly  over 
these  little  idiosyncrasies  and  entertain- 
ments, that  served  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  an  isolated  life.  We  know  now  that 
they  should  not  be  judged  too  harshly. 
Since  the  amplification,  and  new  acquisi- 
tions of  our  language,  we  recognize  that 
these  people  were  paranoics,"  and  that 
from  an  even  earlier  period  of  life  than 
that  of  David  Copperfield,  when  introduced 
by  Charles  Dickens,  they  suffered  from 
"  depressent  melancholia." 

Who  in  that  age  and  under  such  condi- 
tions could  escape?  As  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  this  introduction  to  the  subject 
assigned  to  me — for  it  was  assigned— con- 
idtions  change  quickly  and  radically,  and 
each  age  is  confronted  with  new  problems 
for  solution. 

The  Professional  Care  of  the  Child,  as  a 

?iublic  school  question,  is  of  recent  growth, 
n  the  bibliography  of  this  topic  I  find  but 
little  data.  What  should  be  done  along  this 
line,  how  much  or  how  little,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  work,  the  manner  of 
presentation  or  application,  has  not  been 
reduced  to  a  system,  has  not  crystalized 
into  definite  form,  has  not  been  formulated 
nor  outlined  by  either  school  boards  or 
educational  writers,  nor  fixed  by  statute 
and  incorporated  into  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  any  State.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  something  more  might  be  done. 
In  a  sporadic  way,  here  and  there,  different 


cities  have  taken  up  this  work  in  some 
form.  In  New  York  and  other  cities, 
specialists  have  been  employed  to  examine 
the  eyes  of  school  children,  and  g^lasses  are 
fitted  at  public  expense  for  those  who  need 
them.  In  Providence,  pupils  are  examined 
for  evidence  of  tubercular  trouble,  and  out- 
of-door  schools  have  been  provided  for 
those  afflicted  with  this  disease.  In  a 
Western  Pennsylvania  city,  I  noti(^  that 
dentists  have  been  employed  to  examine  the 
teeth  of  school  children,  and  they  report 
that  much  work  is  needed  in  that  line.  In 
another  Rhode  Island  city,  a  board  of  medi- 
cal examiners  has  been  appointed  by  the 
school  board  to  examine  all  pupils  as  to 
their  general  health,  and  to  recommend 
such  treatment  as  may  be  fotmd  necessary. 
I  do  not  infer,  however,  from  the  report 
that  the  medical  treatment  is  to  be  fur- 
nished free  to  the  pupils  at  public  expense. 
Other  school  boards  have  recommended  the 
introduction  of  regular  text-books  on  the 
subject  of  morals  and  daily  class  instruc- 
tion. All  of  this  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
sentiment,  but  no  matured  or  fully  de- 
veloped thought  as  to  the  scope  or  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  the  State  should 
undertake  through  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  opposing  the  whole 
system  of  free  education  as  carried  on  in 
this  country,  says  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  free  food  and  free  dothing  is 
equally  as  potent  as  the  argument  for  free 
schools,  free  books  and  supplies.  I  might 
state  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of 
schools  are  already  furnishing  certain 
grades  of  the  schools,  lunches  at  a  nominal 
cost,  and  free  to  those  unable  to  pay.  In 
my  own  schools,  and  no  doubt  in  most 
schools,  much  free  clothing  is  supplied  to 
the  needy  through  the  charity  of  teachers 
and  their  friends.  To  what  is  all  this  lead- 
ing? What  shall  be  the  end  or  is  there  to 
be  any  end  to  the  work  imposed  upon  the 
public  schools?  Are  parents  to  be  re- 
lieved entirely  of  all  responsibility  in  die 
care  and  bringing  up  of  their  children  ?  Is 
the  State  to  assume  all  responsibility  for 
the  future  welfare  of  all  its  future  citizens? 
One  hesitates  to  go  upon  record  regarding 
these  questions.  The  objections  which  we 
may  raise  have  been  raised  in  the  past 
against  every  step  of  progress  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  most  radical  and  prog- 
ressive in  one  age  would  be  considered  as 
ultra-conservative  and  reactionary  in  the 
next  age. 

Yet  somewhere  there  must  be  a   limit 
Some  time  the  order  "to  halt*'  must  be     \ 
given.    In  wy  judgment  many  of  the  steps 
taken  in  dimrent  cities  to  which  I  have 
alluded,    have   been   upon   alien    territory 
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and  beyond  the  provinces  over  which  the 
rule  of  the  public  school  extends.  Not  that 
I  oppose  free  glasses,  free  medical  examina- 
tion of  children,  free  treatment,  free  dental 
work,  free  baths,  etc.  I  assume  that  there 
may  be  conditions  where  any  one  or  all  of 
these  things  should  be  supplied.  But  I 
protest  against  saddling  upon  the  public 
school  system  the  correction  of  all  the  evils 
of  society  resulting  from  the  incompetency, 
the  improvidence,  the  intemperance,  or  the 
criminality  of  parents.  The  work  of  the 
departnient  of  charity  should  not  be  shifted 
to  the  department  of  public  education. 

The  less  of  apparent  charity  work  in  the 
school,  the  better  for  the  schools.  In 
public  schools  the  social  equality  of  the 
children  should  be  preserved.  Deplore  it 
as  we  may,  the  attitude  of  other  children 
toward  the  recipients  of  free  glasses,  free 
lunches,  free  clothing,  where  these  facts 
are  known,  will  be  made  manifest  The 
tendency  will  be  to  segregate  the  charity 
children  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
will  pass  from  the  association  of  the  inde- 
pendent, self-supporting,  self-respecting 
class  of  pupils  to  the  charity  division. 
They  will  become  known  and  treated  by 
other  children  as  charity  pupils.  Thgr  wiU 
lose  in  a  measure  their  own  sense  of  self- 
respect.  Their  ambition  will  be  chilled, 
they  will  lack  initiative,  and  will  soon  come 
to  accept  their  condition  with  indifference 
and  equanimity.  Poverty  cannot  always  be 
prevented;  often  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
individual;  ''the  poOr  we  have  with  us 
always  ";  but,  deplore  the  fact  as  we  may, 
pauperism  can  never  become  popular,  nor 
should  it  become  popular,  nor  will  the  re- 
cipients of  charity  receive  full  social  recog- 
nition until  they  pass  out  of  the  charity 
class. 

The  drift  of  sentiment  seems  to  be  away 
from  individuality  toward  paternalism; 
that  the  individual  is  nothing,  that  the  State 
is  everything.  Many  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions are  providing  pensions  for  their  old 
employees.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  an 
old  age  pension  law  which  applies  to  all. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  these  people 
should  receive  sufficient  wages,  that  by 
frugality  they  might  themselves  provide  for 
old  age?  That  a  long  and  active  life 
should  toward  its  close  be  supported  by 
charity  is  not  an  enticing  hope.  As  teach- 
ers, we  are  not  bending  our  organized  ef- 
forts so  much  to  secure  better  salaries  while 
we  are  able  to  work  and  to  enjoy  what  our 
wages  may  procure,  as  we  are  striving  to 
secure  a  "Retirement  Fund,"  that  is,  a 
pension  for  our  old  age,  when  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  perform  active  duties,  and 
likewise  not  able  to  enjoy  many  of  the 
I     things  that  would  have  appealed  to  us  in 


the  days  of  our  physical  vigor.  We  are 
constantly  devising  laws  to  protect  our- 
selves agrainst  our  own  improvidence,  in- 
competency, or  dishonesty. 

I  am  opposed  to  government  ownership 
of  large  enterprises.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
course  or  cause  in  school  or  elsewhere,  that 
tends  to  detract  from  individual  incentive, 
individual  enterprise,  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility. The  individual  is  the  unit  of 
the  State.  No  quality  can  be  found  in  an 
SLggregaition  of  units  that  is  not  found  in 
the  individual  unit.  National  pride  means 
individual  pride.  National  prosperity 
means  individual  prosperity.  National 
honesty  means  individual  honesty.  I  de- 
plore paternalism  in  every  form.  When 
France  had  reached  that  degree  of  pater- 
nalism when  Louis  XIV.  could  truAfully 
declare,  "I  am  the  state,"  the  common 
people  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation.  We  read  that  the  French 
people  rebelled.  They  did  not.  There  was 
not  enough  independence  or  moral  courage 
left  in  the  people  for  rebellion.  Physical 
nature  at  last  rebelled.  The  instincts  of 
the  animal,  struggling  for  mere  existence, 
were  at  length  aroused.  Self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  in  man  or  beast. 
The  brute  instincts  of  the  French  peasant 
revolted,  as  a  wounded  animal  brought  to 
bay  turns  upon  its  pursuers.  They  entered 
upon  a  career  of  crime  and  carnage  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  and  from  the  almost  uni- 
versal wreck  the  individual  developed  and 
law  and  order  were  restored. 

The  public  school  system  is  but  one  de- 
partment in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Its  fields  of  activity  have  already 
been  extended  far  bevond  the  boundaries 
established  by  the  fathers.  Study  after 
study  has  been  added  until  almost  the  entire 
scope  of  human  knowledge  is  superficially 
covered  in  the  curricula  of  modem  high 
schools.  Languages,  ancient  and  modem. 
Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Literature, 
Civics,  Economics,  Stenography,  Book- 
keeping, Typewriting,  the  Arts  of  Music 
and  Drawing;  and  to  these  latter  have  been 
added  work  along  industrial  lines — Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science,  with 
weaving,  basketry,  etc.,  in  the  lower  grades. 
What  a  development  is  the  oak  tree  from 
the  acorn  I  What  an  expansion  of  the 
"  Three  R's  I  "  But  even  the  oak  has  its 
limitations.  It  does  not  undertake  to  pro- 
duce nutmegs,  nor  apples,  nor  eggs,  though 
all  of  these  hold  an  important  place  in 
,  modem  dietry,  and  supply  a  needed  want 
of  humanity. 

The  primary  function  of  the  public  school 
is  to  educate  the  youth  of  our  land  and  to 
prepare  them  for  future  citizenship.  The 
word  "  educate  "  is  used  in  the  meaning  as 
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defined  by  the  Prussian  national  system. 
It  includes  mental,  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment. Incidentally,  without  compul" 
sion,  and  without  publicity,  much  can  be 
done,  and  much  is  being «  one  in  our  schools 
for  the  child  in  addition  to  class  instruction 
in  text-books.  Mental  or  physical  defects 
of  children  are  quickly  noticed  by  teachers, 
and  the  information  given  to  the  Superin- 
tendent or  Principal.  Often  the  teacher 
goes  direct  to  the  parent,  who  should  tirst 
be  consulted.  In  many  instances,  when 
these  cases  have  been  reported  to  me,  I 
have  sent  the  health  officer  to  visit  the  pa- 
rents, and  often  he  has  taken  a  physician 
along  who  advised  the  parents  regarding 
the  child.  Considerable  charity  work  has 
been  done  by  teachers  and  their  friends,  not 
only  elasses  but  food  and  clothing  have 
been  furnished.  As  I  stated,  these  things 
have  been  done  in  an  unofficial  way,  not  as 
a  required  dut^,  and  without  publicity. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  one  fea- 
ture in  regard  to  the  Profesional  Care  of 
the  Child  through  which,  I  think,  much 
may  be  accomplished,  and  without  imposing 
additional  hardship  upon  teachers  or  pupils. 
The  right  of  every  child  to  an  elementary 
education  at  least  is  recognized  by  many 
of  the  States  to  be  inherent  It  is  further 
regarded  as  the  duty  of  every  government, 
and  especially  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  use  all  the  proper  means  to  provide 
intelligent  citizenship.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nations  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals. To  secure  this  end,  having  pro- 
vided free  schools,  free  books  and  supplies 
for  all  children,  and  recognizing  that  in- 
herent right  of  the  child  to  an  education, 
the  State  demands  that  the  opportunities 
offered,  and  the  means  provided  shall  be 
taken  advantage  of;  that  neither  the  igno- 
rance, indifference,  or  cupidity  of  parents, 
nor  the  avarice  of  employers  shall  prevent 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to- 
ward its  citizens. 

This  State,  therefore,  with  many  others, 
has  enacted  a  Compulsory  Education  law, 
which  requires  the  children  to  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  school  during  a  stated  period. 
And  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  law, 
it  has  been  made  illegal  for  any  individual 
or  corporation  to  employ  children  during 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
To  further  aid  in  the  practical  execution 
of  this  law.  School  Boards  have  been  au- 
thorized to  employ  attendance  officers  who 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  not  evaded  by 
either  the  parents  or  the  children  them- 
selves. Until  recently,  the  State  Factory  • 
Department  has  been  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  Child  Labor. 

Prior  to  the  law  of  1905,  all  that  was  re- 
quired from  the  employers  of  child  labor 


was  an  affidavit  before  some  alderman,  or 
notary,  stating  that  the  child  was  orcr  13 
^ears  of  age.  Of  course  such  evidence  was 
m  many  instances  no  evidence  at  all;  and, 
for  the  further  benefit  of  the  employer,  the 
law  was  so  constructed  that  no  one  excq^ 
the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  or  his  deputies 
could  begin  a  prosecution  for  a  violatioo 
of  the  law.  The  shops  and  factories  were 
closed  against  all  others.  Evidence  of 
violation  was  hard  to  obtain,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Factory  Department  was 
justified  in  going  back  of  the  mere  formal- 
ity of  the  law.  Under  these  conditions 
Pennsylvania  was  given  a  very  unsavory 
and  undesirable  reputation  in  regard  to  tlK 
children  employed  in  her  mines,  mills,  and 
factories. 

Recently  I  sent  to  the  Library  for  books 
and  magazines  containing  articles  on  this 
subject,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  array 
of  facts  and  figures  presented  by  writers 
of  the  highest  standing  who  had  investi- 
gated this  subject.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  this  State  was  denomiced 
in  unsparing  terms  as  being  a  veritable 
"  slaughter  house  "  for  children.  I  do  not 
care  to  add  to  this  publicity  by  quoting  at 
length  from  these  articles.  The  State  has 
been  indicted  for  maintaining  a  conditka 
that  was  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  a  con- 
dition that  was  not  even  tolerated  by  the 
slave  owners  of  the  South  during  the  old 
regime.  I  am  aware  that  the  Chief  In- 
spector has  protested  against  this  indict- 
ment as  being  undeserved;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  most  school  men  durine  the  year 
in  which  they  had  something  to  do  with  die 
enforcement  of  the  law  tended  to  establish 
in  their  minds  the  truthfulness  of  the 
charges  made. 

Continued  agitation  at  lengtii  aroused 
public  sentiment,  and  the  L^slature  of 
1905  passed  a  more  effective  law.  The  age 
of  compulsory  attendance  was  raised  to  14 
years,  the  issuing  of  employment  certifi- 
cates was  left  to  school  superintendents  and 
officials,  and  it  became  necessary  to  support 
the  affidavit  of  age  by  corroborative  evi- 
dence. Official  statistics  show  that,  during 
the  year  that  this  law  was  in  effect,  die 
number  of  children  employed  under  the  age 
of  16  years  was  greatly  reduced. 

One  defect  of  the  old  law  was  retained, 
only  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  or  his 
deputies  could  bring  action  zor  any  vicla- 
tion  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  the  factories  still  remained  closed 
against  school  officials.  I  know  person^ 
that  in  many  instances  the  Chief  Inspector 
was  misled  by  untruthful  reports  of  depu- 
ties, and  the  deputies  refused  to  prosecute 
even  when  the  full  facts  were  given  to 
them.  Whether  they  acted  upon  orders  or 
from  their  own  initiative  I  know  not    Thus 
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through  a  lack  of  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tw^een  superintendents  and  the  Factory  De- 
partment, the  fuU  benefit  of  the  law  was 
not  realized,  though  much  was  accom- 
plished. 

Unfortunately,  a  Philadelphia  judge  de- 
cided, or  tried  to  decide,  that  certain  parts 
of  certain  sections  of  this  law  were  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Chief  Inspector  in  com- 
menting upon  this  decision  writes:  "The 
decision  of  the  court  was  verbose  and  mud- 
dled, the  right  of  the  Factory  Department 
to  prepare  employment  certificates,  and  the 
rig^ht  of  teachers  and  school  superinten- 
dents to  issue  employment  certificates  was 
not  debated."  We  were  further  instructed 
that  a  new  form  of  employment  certificate 
had  been  prepared,  and  we  were  urged  to 
use  this  new  form.  The  chief  concludes 
his  letter  as  follows:  "I  recognize  that  a 
state  of  child-anarchy  affecting  schools  and 
industrial  institutions  will  ensue  unless 
some  safeguard  is  used  to  remedy  this  great 
evil  and  bring  the  children  into  the 
schools." 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a  few  of  the 
points  of  this  official  communication.  The 
right  of  the  Factory  Department  to  prepare 
employment  certificates  was  not  touched 
upon  by  the  court.  The  right  of  superin- 
tendents to  issue  such  certincates  was  not 
called  into  question  by  the  decision.  A 
new  form  of  certificate  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employers  had  been  prepared 
and  this  new  form  we  were  requested  to 
use.  Unless  something  was  done,  "  a  state 
of  child  anarchy  would  ensue." 

Notwithstanding  this  statement  of  facts, 
on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1907,  another 
circular  was  received  from  the  Factory  De- 
partment, a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows : 
As  the  Child  Labor  law  now  stands  school 
authorities  have  no  part  whatever  in  issuing 
employment  certificates."  This  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  previous  letter,  both  refer- 
ring to  the  same  law ;  and  not  only  was  this 
latter  circular  uncalled  for  and  misleading, 
because  on  May  29,  1907,  the  Legislature 
passed  the  present  law  which  provides  that 
certificates  shall  be  issued  by  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  justices  of  the  peace,  etc. 
Those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  this 
matter  know  that,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  two  important  bills  relating  to 
the  employment  of  Child  Labor  were  con- 
sidered and  debated. 

As  school  men,  we  are  required  to  teach 
that  there  are  three  departments  of  fjrovem- 
ment — Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial. 
^  The  Chief  Factory  Inspector  holds  a  posi- 
tion purely  executive,  and  which  is  filled 
by  appointment.  Yet  the  chief  told  us  at 
the  Harrisburg  meeting  last  year  that  he 
had  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared  which  em- 


bodied his  ideas  upon  this  subject  We 
were  further  told  that  in  the  preparation  of 
this  bill  he  had  not  consulted  any  school 
official.  This  bill  was  one  of  those  con- 
sidered. We  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  our  law  makers  when  they  voted  for 
members  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Legislature  is  only  a  sort  of  a  ratifi- 
cation convention,  the  laws  being  prepared 
for  them  in  advance.  A  subordinate  ex- 
ecutive officer  has  a  bill  introduced,  and 
this  bill  is  called  an  "  administration  meas- 
ure," whatever  that  means. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather  the  senti- 
ment of  the  city  superintendents  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  Factory  Department  bill  was 
entirely  inadequate  and  of  little  practical 
value.  It  was  no  doubt  satisfactory  to 
employers  of  child  labor.  In  fact  in  the 
chiefs  address,  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Missouri  has  no 
Child  Labor  laws,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
some  of  these  factories  that  fatted  upon  the 
employment  of  young  children  might  emi- 
grate to  that  State,  that  we  must  look  after 
the  industries  that  had  made  this  State  rich 
and  prosperous.  Personally,  I  should  be 
entirely  willing  that  such  industries  should 
go  to  even  a  hotter  climate,  and  our  chil- 
dren be  given  the  opportimity  to  attend 
school.  Right  here  is  the  vital  point  at 
issue  in  the  Child  Labor  problem. 

When  the  Chief  Inspector  looks  over  this 
State,  he  sees  the  smoke  rising  from  thou- 
sands of  smoke  stacks,  he  sees  acres  of 
whirring  machinery,  he  hears  the  rumble 
of  train-load  after  train-load  of  coal  as  it 
goes  by  from  the  mines  owned  and  operated 
by  railroads  in  defiance  of  law.  In  all  of 
this  he  sees  only  evidence  of  material  pros- 
perity which  should  be  preserved  at  all 
hazard.  The  teacher  sees  something  more 
than  great  volumes  of  smoke,  whirrini? 
machinery,  and  rumbling  coal  trains.  He 
sees  thousands  and  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren, little  boys  and  girls  as  well,  robbed  of 
an  education,  robbed  of  childhood,  growing 
into  manhood  and  womanhood  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  moral  and 
physical.  The  issue  before  the  American 
people  to-day  is  the  "  dollar  "  or  the  "  man." 
"Predatory  wealth,"  or  "corporate  hon- 
esty "  and  obedience  to  law.  What  do  we 
stand  for— child  slavery  and  the  "  system," 
or  intelligent  citizenship? 

The  Factory  Department  bill,  to  which  I 
have  referred  contained  some  unique  fea- 
tures. In  the  matter  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence as  to  age,  it  provided  that  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  lied  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certificate,  he  could  prove  that  lie  to  be 
true  by  showing  that  he  had  previously  lied 
to  the  assessor  when  he  took  the  entJniefSi' 
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tion.  We  learn  in  the  study  of  Grammar 
that  two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an 
ainrmative,  but  it  is  a  new  and  original 
proposition  where  consistent  lyinfir  will  es- 
tablish the  legal  truth  of  a  statement 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  bill,  is  that 
the  hours  of  labor  for  the  child  are  made 
more  than  the  hours  for  the  man.  The 
chief  states  that  the  Child  Labor  organiza- 
tions are  responsible  for  the  present  condi- 
tion. I  believe  that  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendens  of  the  State  worked  in  entire  har- 
mony with  these  ore:anizations  and  kindred 
societies  representing  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  State. 

"  The  whole  company  is  out  of  step  ex- 
cept Mickey/'  said  the  fond  parent  of  a 
new  recruit.  In  my  judgment  the  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  has  been  misled  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  by  false  reports. 
In  my  own  district  I  know  that  the  deputy 
reported  to  the  chief  that,  as  a  result  of 
one  visit  to  Bradford,  he  had  ordered  the 
discharge  of  more  than  forty  children 
found  working  illegally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not  order  the  discharge  of  one 
of  these.  This  deputy  gave  me  the  names 
of  eight  boys  that  he  had  ordered  dis- 
charged in  one  factory.  I  investigated  this 
matter  personally,  and  I  found  that  no  such 
children  had  ever  been  employed  there.  In 
numerous  instances  he  refused  to  prosecute 
or  interfere  when  all  the  facts  of  illegal 
employment  were  given  him.  He  would 
talk  "  fire  escape  "  but  not  children.  I  read 
in  the  papers  of  one  deputy  who  succeeded 
in  havmg  a  fire  escape  put  up  on  a  public 
building,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  ought  to  be  really  some  kind  of  a 
door  or  opening  leading  from  the  building 
to  the  fire  escape.  I  understand  that  when 
the  building  burned,  the  fire  escape  was 
saved. 

This  paper  has  already  transgressed  both 
time  and  soace,  I  have  not  been  able  to  use 
the  material  which  I  had  collected  from  the 
compulsory  education  laws  and  facory  laws 
of  other  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  our 
Committee  on  Legislation  should  be  ac- 
tive and  co-operate  with  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  working  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  committee  on  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  school  laws,  give  us  a  statute 
upon  this  subject  that  will  enable  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  a  place  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced States  in  the  protection  of  children 
ind  the  welfare  of  her  future  citizens. 

The  act  of  May  29,  19071  contains  some 
excellent  features  which  should  be  pre- 
served. The  doors  of  the  factories  are 
thrown  open  to  attendance  officers,  and  the 
initiative  in  prosecution  is  no  longer  lodged 


solely  with  the  Factory  Department  Under 
the  present  law  the  schools  have  advantages 
which  they  did  not  have  under  any  of  the 
old  laws.  They  are  not  entirely  d^endent 
upon  some  other  department  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  What  we  still  need 
is  some  kind  of  an  educational  test  that  will 
stand  in  the  courts.  Practical  corroborative 
evidence  as  to  age,  provision  for  school  at- 
tendance during  the  orevious  year,  before 
certificates  are  issued  to  14-year-old  chil- 
dren, and  that  certificates  of  employment 
be  issued  by  school  officials  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  obtain  the  facts  and  who 
favor  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Under 
the  present  law  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
employers  of  children  file  lists  of  all  chil- 
dren employed  under  the  age  of  16,  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  or  the  sec- 
retary of  the  school  board,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. We  shall  then  have  less  cause  for 
complaint  against  the  Factory  Department 
when  we  are  doing  our  full  duty. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION   OF 
SCHOOL  LAWS  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  pre- 
sented by  Supt  Charles  Lose,  of  Williams- 
port,  chairman.  Supt.  Lose  explained  that 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman 
was  appointed  last  year  at  Harrisburi^  be- 
fore the  Educational  Commission  had  been 
created  by  the  Governor,  and  that  after  its 
appointment  he  had  written  to  the  Com- 
mission suggesting  that  the  report  shonld 
not  be  submitted;  but  the  suggestion  was 
not  accepted.  Supt.  Lose  explained  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  report  hat 
no  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Commission 
except  in  the  matter  of  text-books.  He 
th^  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  as 
follows : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  some  revision  of  the  laws 
governing  the  adoption  and  purchase  of 
text-boolS  in  Pennsylvania  begs  leave  to 
offer  the  following  report: 

An  abstract  of  the  laws  concerning  text- 
books in  all  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  was  first  prepared  by  the 
committee.  This  abstract  is  submitted  with 
the  report,  but,  on  account  of  its  length 
will  not  be  read. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  wishes  to 
express  its  disapproval  of  all  such  projects 
as  the  state  publication  of  text-books,  state 
or  county  uniformity  of  text-books,  and 
other  plans  designed  to  take  the  work  of 
selecting  and  purchasing  text-books  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
school  district. 

California  presents  the   single   example 
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of  a  State  attempting  to  manufacture  its 
own  text-books,  and  the  results  there  have 
been  so  disastrous  that  there  is  probably 
little  danger  of  any  other  State  repeating 
the  experiment.  Under  the  lead  of  Denis 
Kearney,  the  "Sand  Lots  Orator,"  Cali- 
fornia embarked  on  the  manufacture  of  her 
own  common  school  text-books,  establish- 
ing a  printing  plant  at  Sacramento  and 
having  books  written  by  such  of  her  own 
citizens  as  were  selected  by  a  State  Board 
of  Education.  By  the  Perry  Amendment 
state  manufacture  was  fixed  on  the  State 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
repeal. 

The  books  produced  were  found  to  be 
inferior  in  quality  and  expensive  in  cost 
The  state  printing  office  became  a  political 
machine  used  for  political  purposes.  The 
books  and  the  method  of  providing  them 
were  universally  condemned  year  after 
year  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  by  the 
universities,  and  by  educators  and  public- 
spirited  persons  generally.  But  no  repeal 
of  the  Perry  Amendment  has  been  at- 
tempted owing  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  state  printing  plant  as  a  convenient 
refuge  for  political  heelers  and  their 
friends  seeking  appointments  as  workmen, 
clerks,  etc. 

In  1903  a  practical  evasion  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  law  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
State  Board.  This  was  accomplished  by 
leasing  from  the  publishers  the  plates  of 
z,  school  history  of  the  United  States  under 
a  contract  to  pay  a  royalty  for  the  use 
of  the  plates  on  all  the  books  manufactured 
at  the  Sacramento  printing  plant  for  the 
use  in  the  California  schools.  This,  prac- 
tically, gave  the  schools  the  advantage  of 
authorship  outside  the  State,  and  also  gave 
the  board  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
selections  as  they  thought  proper  from  the 
lists  of  regular  publishers  of  school  books. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  possible  to  carry 
out  the  chief  intents  of  the  text-books  law 
and  the  Perry  Amendment  by  continuing 
the  actual  manufacture  although  not  the 
preparation  of  the  common  school  books 
required  by  the  schools.  The  adoption  of 
the  history  was  followed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  adoption  of  text-books  of  geography, 
arithmetic,  reading,  grammar,  penmanship, 
and  spelling.  But  the  whole  plan  of  state 
publication  would  undoubtedly  be  aban- 
doned if  it  were  not  for  the  considerations 
stated  above. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  tendency 
to  introduce  State  or  county  uniformity  of 
text-books  is  very  much  stronger  through- 
out the  country,  and  even  stronger  in  our 
own  State,  than,  the  disposition  to  have  the 
State  publish  the  text-books  for  the  schools. 

In  a  State  where  text-books  are  furnished 


free  to  all  pupils,  as  they  are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  that  there  is  no  cost  for  books  to 
parents  who  move  from  one  school  district 
to  another,  State  or  county  uniformity 
results  in  little  or  no  benefit  and  consider- 
able loss.  It  is  possible  that  where  children 
change  from  one  district  to  another  uni- 
form books  may  enable  the  new  teacher  to 
grade  the  children  more  quickly  and  with 
greater  certainty.  It  is  also  possible  that 
where  a  State  or  county  board  selects  the 
text-books,  changes  in  books  may  be  made 
with  fewer  mistakes  and  less  scandal.  On 
the  other  hand  a  diversity  in  books  en- 
courages a  variety  of  methods  and  at  the 
same  time  offers  different  views  of  subject- 
matter  taught.  If  all  the  pupils  of  a  State, 
or  even  all  the  pupils  of  a  single  county, 
are  learning  their  arithmetic  from  the  same 
series  of  books  it  is  evident  that  the  methods 
as  well  as  the  subject-matter  of  any  of 
the  score  or  more  other  series  of  arithme- 
tics will  be  very  little  used  and  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  among  the  teachers  will 
be  confined  largely  to  methods  and  problems 
in  the  one  set  of  books. 

Again  it  must  be  admitted  that  school 
districts  vary  greatly  in  the  advancement 
of  their  schools.  To  compel  a  district  hav- 
ing a  nine  or  ten  months'  term  and  a  large 
number  of  advanced  pupils  to  use  the  same 
grammars,  for  example,  that  would  be 
suited  to  a  district  having  the  minimum 
term  and  backward  schools  is  simply  to 
retard  in  a  measure  the  progress  of  the 
better  schools.  There  might  be  several 
good  reasons  why  a  borough  and  the  town- 
ship surrounding  it  or  a  city  and  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located  should  have 
different  books  in  a  number  of  the  subjects 
taught.  The  text-books  used  in  a  district 
determine  largely  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued by  the  school  and  no  one  is  likely  to 
insist  that  all  districts  should  pursue  exactly 
the  same  course  of  study.  The  difference 
in  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  in  the 
scholarship  of  the  teachers,  or  in  the  char- 
acter and  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
school  districts  makes  a  series  of  books  fit 
and  proper  in  one  district  that  would  not 
be  at  all  suited  to  do  the  work  required 
in  another  district.  One  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses in  those  of  us  who  have  charge  of 
schools  is  the  strong  desire  to  build  a  school 
machine  of  which  the  cogs  of  the  wheels 
will  be  so  nearly  alike  that  they  will  fit 
into  the  cogs  of  the  other  wheels  of  the 
machine  without  jar  or  friction.  So  we 
want  uniform  books,  uniform  courses  of 
study,  uniform  teachers,  and  even  uniform 
pupils.  We  are  worried  by  anything  that 
departs  from  type,  and  we  hurry  to  pare 
it  down  and  smooth  it  up  so  that  it  will 
fit  into  the  machine.    It  seems  possible  that 
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we  make  too  much  of  this  virtue  of  uni- 
formity. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  since  there  is 
a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  cities,  some 
of  which  may  have  more  pupils  than  are 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  one-fourth  the 
counties  of  a  State  put  together,  the  argu- 
ments against  county  uniformity  are  not 
good.  But  is  there  uniformity  in  text- 
books in  cities?  Do  not  cities  generally 
have  a  multiple  list  of  text-books  from 
which  the  supervisor,  principal,  or  teachers 
of  a  ward  or  sub-district  may  make  such 
selections  of  text-books  as  are  considered 
best  for  the  schools  of  that  ward  or  dis- 
trict? If  they  do  not  have  surely  they 
should  have  such  a  list.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  nearly  all  cities  purchase  large  quan- 
tities of  supplementary  books  so  that  in 
almost  every  subject  taught  the  schools 
have  the  advantage  of  methods  and  subject- 
matter  prepared  by  many  different  authors  ? 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  in  spite  of  the  occasional  mis- 
takes made  in  the  selecting  of  text-books 
and  in  spite  of  the  dishonesty  sometimes 
practised  by  school  directors,  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  better  off  in  the  long  run  if  the 
local  boards  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers  are  permitted  to  select  their  own 
books.  These  persons  know  the  needs  of 
the  schools  and,  as  was  shown  before,  these 
needs  are  not  the  same  in  all  districts. 
School  boards  must  be  entrusted  with  a 
dozen  other  matters  some  of  which  are 
fully  as  important  as  the  selecting  of  text- 
books and  in  none  of  these  are  they  re- 
quired to  consult  even  the  teachers.  Why 
then  take  this  work  out  of  their  hands? 
Where  a  board  is  dishonest  and  changes 
books  for  revenue  and  not  for  the  good  of 
the  schools  it  will  be  dishonest  in  other 
matters,  and  a  community  that  tolerates  a 
dishonest  School  Board  is  almost  beyond 
help.  We  have  all  probably  grown  some- 
what indifferent  about  stealing  in  this 
country,  but  only  a  Divine  Providence  can 
help  the  people  of  a  school  district  who 
allow  dishonest  school  directors  to  rob  their 
children. 

There  is  also  a  question  whether  or  not 
the  plans  that  have  been  made  by  some 
states  to  compel  publishing  houses  to  fur- 
nish text-books  at  a  certain  fixed  price  have 
accomplished  much  good.  Where  the 
prices  have  been  below  the  prices  for 
which  these  same  books  are  furnished  in 
other  States  the  result  has  naturally  been 
Dooks  that  are  inferior  in  some  way. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  different 
companies  in  the  United  States  that  are 
publishing  text-books  for  the  schools.  All 
of  these  companies  furnish  freely  a  list 
once   of   their   books   with   the    discount 


allowed  to  any  and  all  school  districts,  so 
that  the  district  with  loo  pupils  may  buy 
as  cheaply  as  the  district  with  10,000  pupUs. 
It  is  safe  to  assume,  too,  that  these  com- 
panies prefer  to  do  a  fair  legitimate  busi- 
ness if  they  are  allowed  to.  It  is  also 
pretty  certain  that  as  long  as  there  are 
ten  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States 
able  to  write  an  arithmetic  and  200  com- 
panies willing  to  print  an  arithmetic  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  up  a  comer  on  arith- 
metics. It  seems  wise  to  conclude  then 
that  in  the  matter  of  school  text-books  the 
best  plan  is  to  leave  the  trade  between  the 
publishing  houses  and  the  school  districts 
unrestricted.  In  the  long  run  healthy  com- 
petition will  insure  that  the  best  books 
will  have  the  greatest  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

The  committee  desires  further  to  recom- 
mend that  the  present  law  governing  the 
adoption  of  text-books  be  amended  in  three 
particulars :  First,  so  as  to  make  the  period 
of  adoption  five  (5)  years  instead  of  three 
(3)  years  as  at  present;  second,  so  as  to 
permit  the  regular  adoption  of  supple- 
mentary readers  and  other  supplement- 
ary books;  third,  so  as  to  make  the 
time  during  which  text-books  may  be 
adopted  the  entire  year  instead  of  the  few 
weeks  between  the  date  of  electing  teachers 
and  opening  the  schools. 

The  change  from  a  tiiree-year  period  of 
adoption  to  a  five-year  period  is  recom- 
mended     for     the      following     reasons: 

1.  Pennsylvania  alone  limits  the  period  of 
adoption  to  so  short  a  term  as  three  years. 

2.  Five  years  is  the  usual  period  among 
the  best  States  where  any  time  limitation  is 
imposed.  3.  Any  text-book  worth  adopting 
is  worth  keeping  more  than  three  years. 
4.  A  five-year  period  is  more  economical 
because  since  the  average  life  of  a  well- 
made  text-book  is  nearer  five  years  than 
three  there  is  great  waste  when  books  pur- 
chased for  the  first  supply  on  a  three-year 
contract  are  changed  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  before  they  are  worn  out. 

Unfortunately  when  a  specific  term  of 
aQoption  is  mentioned  in  law,  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term  is  taken  by  school  officers 
to  be  a  warrant  and  license  for  immediate 
change,  whether  such  change  is  needed  or 
not.  Such  being  the  fact  conservative 
school  government  would  demand  that 
wholesale  changes  be  made  not  oftener 
than  once  in  five  years.  A  change  of  books 
in  most  country  districts  means  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  course  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  work  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  extremely  unwise  to 
permit  such  upheavals  more  frequently 
than  once  in  five  years.  We  believe  then 
that  Section  CLXXI  should  be  changed  to 
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read  "in  every  period  of  five  years"  in- 
stead of  "  in  every  period  of  three  years." 
Section  CLXII  of  the  present  text-book  law 
in  Pennsylvania  reads  as  follows : 

"  That  immediately  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  teachers  in  each  school  district  of 
the  State,  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  term,  there  shall 
be  a  meeting  of  the  directors  or  controllers 
and  teachers  of  each  district;  at  which 
meeting  the  directors  or  controllers  shall 
decide  upon  a  series  of  school  books,  in  the 
different  branches  to  be  taught  during  the 
ensuing  year;  which  books,  and  no  other, 
shall  t^  used  in  the  schools  of  the  district 
during  said  period." 

A  strict  construction  of  the  last  clause 
of  this  section  of  the  law  would  prevent 
the  use  of  supplementary  readers  or 
other  books  and  very  seriously  handicap 
the  work  of  the  schools.  In  reading  alone 
some  districts  use  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
supplementary  texts.  On  the  other  hand 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  supplementary 
books  to  school  districts  may  be  made  to  do 
considerable  harm.  An  agent  finding  his 
work  hindered  by  a  recent  adoption  in  a 
subject  might  sell  enough  supplementary 
books  to  prevent  entirely  the  use  of  the 
re^larly  adopted  text-book.  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  section  of  the  law  needs 
such  amending  as  will  permit  the  adoption 
and  purchase  of  supplementary  books  under 
proper  restrictions. 

The  same  section  of  the  law  also  stipu- 
lates that  at  a  particular  time,  whether  con- 
venient, desirable,  necessary,  or  not,  the 
directors  or  controllers  shall  bring  the 
teachers  of  each  district  together,  and  in 
meeting  so  assembled  shall  decide  upon  a 
series  of  text-books  to  be  used  during  the. 
ensuing  year. 

In  another  section  the  law  declares  that 
text-books  shall  not  be  changed  "  more  than 
once  in  every  period  of  three  years." 
These  two  clauses  were  apparently  enacted 
quite  independently  of  each  other,  for  if 
books  cannot  be  changed  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years  there  is  no  possibility  of 
changing  them  within  the  one  year  referred 
to  in  the  first  clause  mentioned. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  unnatural 
than  to  assemble  all  the  teachers  of  a  dis- 
trict during  vacation  in  the  summer  and 
hold  a  public  discussion  on  text-books.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union  employs  any  such 
machinery  to  decide  what  books  are  de- 
sirable, or  what  books  need  changing.  The 
natural  method  is  for  those  entrusted  with 
the  authority  to  change  text-books  to  con- 
sult such  teachers,  and  such  only,  as  in  the 
school  officer's  judgment  can  give  valuable 
information  on  such  a  subject;  and  this 
consultation  should  occur  at  the  conveni- 


ence of  the  director  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  or  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year.  By  the  present  method  one  teacher's 
vote  is  as  good  as  another.  Those  engaged 
in  primary  work  may  vote  upon  the  books 
to  be  used  in  advanced  grammar  grades, 
and  vice  versa.  As  a  result,  directors  very 
generally,  and  verv  properly,  pay  little  if 
any  attention  to  the  vote  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  numberless  instances  disregard  this 
provision  of  the  law  in  its  spirit  if  not  in 
its  form. 

The  change  recommended  would  not  fix 
the  time,  the  machinery,  or  the  mode  of 
selection  other  than  leaving  them  to  the 
directors,  the  same  as  every  other  matter  is 
left  which  comes  up  for  the  directors  to  act 
upon.  The  law  does  not  compel  them  to 
select  a  school  site  or  to  let  a  contract  for 
a  school  building  at  any  particular  time. 
Why  should  they  select  books  at  a  par- 
ticular or  specified  time,  whether  con- 
venient or  otherwise? 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  law  contemplates 
the  meeting  of  school  directors  and  teachers 
at  a  particular  time  for  the  selection  of 
books  is  taken  advantage  of  by  hordes  of 
agents — regular,  sub,  and  extraordinary — to 
propose  changes  of  text-books  which  are 
only  needed  and  only  desired  because  the 
agents  need  business,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. The  law  encourages  frequent,  expen- 
sive, unnecessary  and  unwise  changes  by 
this  particular  paragraph.  Books  should  be 
adopted  when  needed;  they  should  be 
changed  when  change  is  called  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  school,  not  at  the  instance 
of  an  agent 

The  practical  working  of  the  present  law 
has  been  to  have  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
overrun  by  some  hundreds  of  summer 
agents  every  year  during  the  time  when 
under  other  conditions  school  matters 
would  be  quiet,  school  directors  would  be 
attending  to  their  regular  occupations, 
school  teachers  would  be  unmolested  in 
their  vacation  haunts,  or  at  their  summer 
schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning 
which  they  desire  to  attend.  This  swarm 
of  agents  and  the  resulting  struggle  for 
supremacy  have  led  to  enormous  expense 
to  publishers  and  still  more  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — an 
expense  entirely  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified by  any  fruitful  result  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned.  But  this  is  not  all : 
it  has  led  to  the  discarding  of  well-tried 
and  perfectly  adapted  books;  the  adoption 
of  ill-considered  books  ill-fitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  schools  in  many  instances; 
and  to  endless  bickerings,  squabbles  and 
petty  scandals,  all  of  which  would  be 
avoided  if  the  adoption  of  text-books  were 
allowed   to   take   its  natural   and   orderly 
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course  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  States 
where  local  adoptions  obtain. 

In  order  to  cure  both  the  evils  just  dis- 
cussed. Section  CLXII  should  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

Boards  of  directors  or  controllers  shall 
decide  upon  the  text-books  to  be  used  in 
the  different  branches,  -which  books,  and 
no  other,  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
district  and  shall  not  be  changed  during 
the  legal  period  of  adoption.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  supplementary  books  in  reading 
or  in  any  other  branch  in  which  it  is 
deemed  best  by  the  directors  or  controllers 
to  supplement  the  regularly  adopted  text- 
book, provided  such  supplementary  readers 
or  other  books  do  not  displace  the  regularly 
adopted  books  as  texts  in  the  seversd 
branches. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 

States   Governing   the   Adoption   and 
Purchase  of  Text-Books. 

Alabama. — School  books  are  adopted  by 
the  State  Text-Book  Gimmission  very 
much  as  in  Tennessee,  and  under  prac- 
tically similar  conditions.  Last  adopted 
was  in  1903,  for  five  years. 

Arizona.-— Adoption  by  Territorial  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  Governor, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer,  President  of  State  Uni- 
versity, Presidents  of  the  two  Normal 
Schools,  and  two  other  educators.  Terms 
of  adoption  four  years. 

Arkansas.— By  the  law  of  this  State  all 
school  districts  in  the  State  are  authorized 
to  adopt  text-book  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  the  books  may  not  be  changed 
during  that  period.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1897  the  various  counties  in  the 
state  may  submit  to  the  voters  of  each 
country  the  question  of  providing  for 
county  uniformity  of  text-books  to  be  de- 
cided at  the  popular  election  in  the  fall. 
Under  this  provision  about  one-half  the 
counties  in  the  state  have  contracted  for 
books  for  county  uniformiy.  This  propor- 
tion was  somewhat  modified  in  1906,  when 
some  twelve  counties  went  back  to  district 
adoption. 

California. — This  State  has  a  unique  law 
and  unique  conditions  governing  the  supply 
of  text-books.  Under  the  lead  of  Denis 
Kearney,  the  so-called  "  Sand  Lots  Orator," 
the  state  embarked  on  the  manufacture  of 
its  own  common  school  text-books,  estab- 
lishing a  printing  plant  at  Sacramento  and 
performing  the  experiment  of  having  its 
books  written  by  its  own  citizens,  selected 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Under 
the  heated  and  chaotic  conditions  of  the 
Kearney  political  agitation  an  amendment 


to  the  constitution  was  adopted,  known  as 
the  "Perry  Amendment,"  by  which  state 
manufacture  was  fixed  upon  California  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  legislature  to  repeaL 

Colorado. — ^In  Colorado  the  law  provides 
that  each  individual  district  shall  select  the 
books  to  be  used,  and  that  no  changes  shall 
be  made  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Books 
once  adopted  can  be  furnished  either  by 
being  purchased  by  the  pupils  or  furnish^ 
free,  as  the  school  boards  may  decide. 

Connecticut — ^Local  adoption  as  in 
Maine;  but  some  dties,  as  Hartford,  have 
several  districts,  each  district  determining 
on  its  own  books.  No  fixed  period  of 
adoption. 

Delaware. — State  adoption,  term  of  five 
years,  the  city  of  Wilmington  acting  inde- 
pendently and  adopting  its  own  boolra. 

Florida. — ^Adoption  made  by  county  and 
city  boards  of  education  severally,  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

Georgia. — State  adoption  by  State  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  Governor,  State 
School  Commissioner  (Superinteiident), 
Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller  General,  and  a  sub-commission 
of  five  selected  from  among  the  teachers 
of  the  State  actively  engaged  in  school 
work,  which  sub-commission  shall  examine 
and  report  on  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the 
books  irrespective  of  prices.  Members  of 
the  sub-commission  have  no  vote.  Period 
of  adoption  five  years.  Certain  cities 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  uniform 
text-book  law. 

Idaho. — ^This  State  has  state  uniformity — 
laws  of  1907.  Books  are  selected  by  a  text- 
book commission  of  five  members,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  last  adoption  was  in  1907,  and  is  for 
six  years. 

Illinois. — ^Each  individual  school  district 
selects  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
and  no  changes  can  be  made  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  School  Law  for  the  supply  of  free  text- 
books except  to  indigent  pupils. 

Indiana. — ^The  State  Board  of  Education 
adopts  text-books  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
except  copy  books,  histories  and  geog- 
raphies, for  which  the  term  of  adoption  is 
five  years.  The  law  specifies  the  prices  at 
which  the  books  must  be  furnished  to  the 
patrons  of  the  schools.  These  prices  are 
in  some  cases  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  prices  which  generally 
obtain  in  other  States,  but  all  the  text-boola 
used  in  Indiana  are  special  editions  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Indiana  market,  or 
are  books  which  have  no  sale  in  any  other 
market. 

Indian   Territory. — Each    School   Board 
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prescribes  the  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  its  charge. 

Iowa. — In  Iowa  each  individual  district 
or  district  township  selects  the  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  under  its  charge,  and 
when  once  adopted  cannot  be  changed  for 
five  years.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  the 
School  Law  by  which  a  county  upon  peti- 
tion can  vote  county  uniformity,  and  a 
county  board  of  education  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  county  superintendent,  county 
auditor  and  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 

Kansas. — Kansas  has  State  uniformity 
both  for  common  school  books  and  high 
school  books.  Books  are  selected  by  eight 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Superintendent,  making  a 
Commission  of  nine,  and  when  once  adopted 
cannot  be  changed  for  five  years.  Last 
adoptions:  High  Schools,  1904;  Common 
Schools,  1907. 

Kentucky. — This  State  has  a  school  book 
law  providing  for  State  uniformity.  The 
State  School  Book  Commission  receives 
bids  from  publishers,  and  the  books  are 
voted  for  by  each  County  School  Book 
Commission  in  the  State.  The  book  or 
books  on  each  subject,  found  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  greatest  number  of  County 
School  Book  Conunissions,  shall  constitute 
the  books  to  be  used  uniformly  throughout 
the  State.  The  term  of  adoption  is  for  five 
years.  The  books  now  in  use  were  adopted 
in  1904. 

Louisiana. — ^This  State  has  a  school  book 
law  providing  for  state  uniformity.  There 
is  no  restriction  in  the  law  as  to  the  prices 
at  which  the  books  shall  be  furnished,  but 
tht  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  publishers,  and  they  do  so 
at  certain  fixed  prices  which  are  20  per 
cent,  less  than  the  published  list  prices. 
Last  adoption  1905 — four  years. 

Maine. — The  smallest  political  unit  in  this 
State  is  the  town  or  city,  each  of  which 
adopts  its  own  books  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Maryland. — County  uniformity.  Adopt- 
ions made  by  County  Boards  of  Education, 
the  city  of  Baltimore  acting  independently. 

Massachusetts. — Local  adoption  as  in 
Maine.  Books  adopted  for  no  fixed  period. 
Two-thirds  vote  required  to  change  text- 
books. 

Michigan. — In  Michigan  each  individual 
school  board  selects  the  text-books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  When  once  selected 
they  cannot  be  changed  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  There  is  a  provision  that  the 
School  Board  in  its  discretion  can  supply 
the  books  free,  and  this  is  done  in  prob- 
ably one-fourth  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Minnesota. — Each      individual      district 


selects  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
and  once  selected  and  adopted,  they  cannot 
be  changed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
There  is  a  provision  for  free  books  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  and  probably  half 
of  the  schools  are  furnished  with  books 
free;  the  other  half  buying  them  direct 
from  the  publisher  or  through  local  dealers. 

Mississippi. — Books  are  adopted  by  the 
State  Text-Book  Commission  as  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama,  and  under  substan- 
tially like  conditions.  Last  adoption  was  in 
1905,  ioT  five  years. 

Missouri. — Missouri  has  county  uni- 
formity, except  in  cities  having  more  than 
1,000  children  of  school  age,  which  are 
exempt  Books  are  adopted  by  the  county 
boards,  and  boards  of  the  exempted  cities, 
and  must  be  selected  from  a  list  licensed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  The  list  is  made  up  from  samples 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
The  samples  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  list  price,  and  the 
lowest  net  price,  at  which  the  books  are 
sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States  under 
like  conditions  of  distribution.  Publishers 
must  also  file  with  the  superintendent  a 
written  agreement  to  supply  books  equal  in 
quality  to  the  samples  submitted,  with  bond 
for  faithful  performance  of  any  contracts 
totered  into  with  county  or  city  boards. 
The  adoption  period  is  five  years.  Dealers 
may  add  not  exceeding  15  per  cent,  to  the 
net  contract  prices,  for  handling.  Adoption 
in  1907. 

Montana. — Montana  has  state  uni- 
formity. Books  are  selected  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governor.  A  full  set 
of  books  was  adopted  in  1907,  for  four 
years. 

Nebraska. — Each  individual  district 
selects  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
and  once  selected  cannot  be  changed  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  It  has  mandatory 
free  text-books. 

Nevada.— Books  adopted  by  State  Text- 
Book  Commission,  consisting  of  Governor, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Presi- 
dent State  University  and  four  other  mem- 
bers.   Term  of  adoption  four  years. 

New  Hampshire. — Local  adoption  as  in 
Maine. 

New  Jersey. — Local  adoptions  by  towns 
and  cities. 

New  Mexico. — ^This  territory  has  terri- 
torial uniformity.  The  last  adoption  was 
in  1903,  for  five  years. 

New  York. — ^Unit  of  adoption  is  the  dis- 
trict, town  or  city.  A  town  may  have  any 
number  of  districts,  usually  one  school  con- 
stituting such  district;  about  10,000  such 
districts  in  the  State.  Outside  the  cities 
each  district  adopts  its  own  books  either  by 
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a  "sole"  trustee,  or  by  a  board  of  three 
trustees.  Cities  and  towns  adopt  by  local 
boards  of  education.  Period  of  adoption 
five  years. 

North  Carolina. — ^Adoption  by  State 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant  Governor,  Treasurer,  Audi- 
tor, State  Superintendent,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney  General.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  to  con- 
sider books  submitted  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  to  have  no  vote  on  adoption  of 
books.  Term  of  adoption  five  years. 
Note:  Nearly  or  quite  all  cities  and  towns 
having  graded  school  systems  ignore  the 
law  requiring  state  uniformity  and  adopt 
such  books  as  they  find  best  fitted  for  their 
own  local  needs. 

North  Dakota. — Each  individual  district 
selects  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  its  charge.  The  books  are 
not  changed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Each  district  may  furnish  books  free  if 
they  so  decide. 

Ohio. — ^Text-books  are  adopted  by  town- 
ship and  special  district  boards  of  educa- 
tion, of  which  there  are  some  2,300  in 
the  State.  The  law  requires  that  the  State 
School  Book  Board,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Attorney  Goieral  and  State  School 
Commissioner,  shall  receive  samples  ol 
text-books  offered  for  competition  in  this 
State  and  fix  the  prices  at  which  they  may 
be  sold  to  boards  of  education  or  agents 
appointed  by  the  boards.  These  prices 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  75  per  cent,  of 
the  published  wholesale  prices.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  terms,  boards  of  educa- 
tion adopt  books  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  they  may  not  be  changed  during^  that 
time  excepting  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board.  The  boards 
are  also  required  by  the  law  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  books  and  may  have  them 
sold  by  their  agents  at  a  price  10  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  cost.  The  law  further 
makes  the  boards  of  education  responsible 
for  purchase  by  their  agents. 

Oklahoma.— Article  XIII,  Sec,  7,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Legislature  shall 
provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  text-books 
for  the  common  schools.*'  There  has  been 
no  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Oregon. — Books  adopted  by  a  State  Text- 
Book  Commission,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  Term  of 
adoption  six  years. 

Pennsylvania. — Local  adoptions.  Each 
district  adopts  its  own  books.  The  dis- 
trict may  be  a  township,  borough  or  city. 


Period  of  adoption  by  the  district  3  years. 

Rhode  Island. — Local  adoption  as  in 
Maine. 

South  Carolina. — State  adoption  by  State 
Text-Book  Commission,  consisting  of  Gov- 
ernor, .  State  Superintendent,  and  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
seven  Congressional  Districts.  Term  of 
adoption  five  years.  Certain  cities  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  requiring 
books  to  be  uniform. 

South  Dakota. — County  uniformity  law, 
establishing  a  county  board  to  select  and 
contract  for  books  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  last  adoption  was  in  June, 
1907. 

Tennessee. — ^Text-books  for  the  State  are 
adopted  by  a  School  Book  Commission. 
In  so  far  as  these  books  are  standard  text- 
books furnished  at  cheaper  prices  than  else- 
where, they  are  special  editions  prepared 
expressly  for  the  Tennessee  market.  Term 
of  adoption  five  years;  last  adoption  in 
1904. 

Texas. — School  books  are  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  very  much  as  in 
Tennessee,  and  as  in  that  State,  in  so  far 
as  the  books  supplied  are  standard  books  at 
lower  prices  than  obtain  elsewhere,  these 
books  are  special  editions  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  Texas  market.  Towns  hav- 
ing a  population  of  ten  thousand  and  over 
were  originally  exempt  from  the  operations 
of  the  text-book  law;  but  that  exemption 
has  been  removed  by  later  legislation.  Last 
adoption  was  in  1903,  for  five  years. 

Utah. — State  uniformity.  Books  are 
selected  by  a  Commission  composed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  each  county.  Adoption  is  for 
five  years.  Present  adoption  expires  in 
1908. 

Vermont. — Local  adoption  as  in  Maine. 

Virginia. — Books  adopted  by  State  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
Attorney  General,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  three  experienced  educators 
elected  quadrennially  by  the  Senate  from 
certain  specified  educational  institutions, 
two  division  superintendents  of  schools, 
one  from  a  county  and  one  from  a  city, 
selected  by  the  other  six  members  of  the 
board.  The  adoptions  are  not  required  to 
be  "exclusive";  and  "multiple"  list  was 
adopted  in  1904,  leaving  counties  and  dties 
the  power  to  make  their  own  selections 
from  lists  so  authorized — four  books  or 
series  adopted  in  nearly  all  branches  by 
State  Board.    Term  of  adoption  four  years. 

Washington. — Up  to  1904  this  State  had 
adoptions  by  a  State  Board  of  Education. 
At  that  time  a  new  law  went  into  effect, 
giving  local  adoptions  to  the  following: 
I.  To  counties,  adoptions  being  made  by 
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county  board  of  education,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  including  county  superin- 
tendent, who  is  ex  officio  president,  two 
teachers  and  two  citizen  taxpayers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 2.  Cities,  adopting  by  means  of 
their  own  boards  of  education.  3.  School 
districts  which  maintain  a  high  school  with 
not  less  than  a  two  years'  course  of  study 
also  have  the  power  to  adopt  a  separate  list 
of  text-books  for  their  own  use.  Minimtun 
period  of  adoption:  Counties,  five  years; 
school  districts  maintaining  high  schools, 
three  years. 

West  Virginia. — ^After  thirty  years  ex- 
perience with  state  contract  for  school 
books  by  the  Legislature,  the  system  of 
state  contract  and  state  uniformity  was 
abandoned  in  1897  and  a  law  enacted  for 
county  adoptions  of  text-books  for  periods 
of  five  years. 

Wisconsin. — Each  individual  district 
selects  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
and  once  selected  cannot  be  changed  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
sion for  free  text-books,  but  few  of  the 
schools  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Wyoming. — Each  individual  district 
selects  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  its 
schools,  and  once  selected,  cannot  be 
changed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Norris,  of  Homestead, 
thought  we  already  have  many  good  school 
laws,  but  as  the  commission  is  now  consider- 
ing changes,  he  believed  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  conservative,  but  endeavor  to  secure 
great  things.  He  then  read  the  following 
paper,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  under 
discussion : 

REVISION    OF  THE   SCHOOL   LAWS. 

I  notice  on  the  progrsf^n  that  I  am 
scheduled  to  speak  on  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  School  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania."  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  an  abstract  of  this  Committee's 
work,  and  during  a  consultation  with  one 
of  its  members,  he  suggested  that  I  speak 
on  the  topic  as  printed  on  the  program, 
which  I  shall  try  to  do.  I  am  not  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  genesis  of  this  move- 
ment for  a  revision  of  our  school  laws ;  but 
think  it  sprang  from  a  recommendation 
contained  in  a  magnificent  inaugural  ad- 
dress made  last  year  by  our  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Ritchie,  of  McKeesport.  Events 
have  moved  rapidly,  and  the  splendid  com- 
mission appointed  by  our  governor  is  face 
to  face  with  the  very  important  problem 
of  school  law  revision.  And  I  trust  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  presumption  of  plead- 
ing for  certain  changes  when  we  have  a 
commission  so  perfectly  able  to  cope  with 
the  problem  without  advice  from  a  neo- 


phyte. In  the  making  as  well  as  in  the 
changing  of  school,  and  other  laws  as  well, 
it  is  fitting  to  keep  in  mind  the  goal  we 
hope  to  reach.  What  is  the  purpose  in 
remodeling  our  school  laws?  What  the 
aim?  Are  not  all  laws  the  scaffold  upon 
which  we  are  to  build  the  citizen?  If  then 
these  school  laws  are  to  be  the  scaffold  upon 
which  we  are  to  erect,  if  possible,  the  ideal 
citizen,  should  not  this  scaffold  be  as  big 
and  strong  and  broad  as  is  possible  under 
the  conditions  existing? 

It  would  seem  fundamental,  that  any  law 
that  may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  phys- 
ical improvement  of  the  child  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  this  scaffold.  If  you 
will  pardon  what  will  seem  a  needless  de- 
tail, I  will  relate  an  experience  that  the 
principal  of  the  First  Ward  School,  in 
Homestead,  had  last  year.  In  a  certain 
room  there  was  a  pupil,  a  girl,  who  did 
not  learn,  was  not  interested  in  her  school 
work,  was  rebellious,  and  a  menace  to  the 
progress  and  good  order  of  the  school. 
Upon  the  very  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
principal  and  teacher,  the  parents  were 
persuaded  to  consult  the  family  physician. 
Under  his  direction,  a  surgical  operation 
was  performed,  glasses  provided,  and  this 
year  the  child  is  the  leader  of  her  class. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  paternalism,  and 
regard  all  children  as  wards  of  the  State; 
and  the  State  falls  short  if  it  does  not  care 
for  its  children.  This  very  naturally  brings 
me  to  "  Systemic  Medical  Inspection  in 
our  Public  Schools."  It  would  seem  that  a 
medical  inspection  of  the  schools  might  em- 
brace some  such  provisions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  medical  inspector  should  be  a 
practicing  physician  skilled  in  the  diseases 
of  children— especially  the  ailments  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  stomach. 

2.  Every  child  should  be  examined  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  the  medical  in- 
spector required  to  make  a  written  report 
of  defective  children  upon  suitable  blanks 
furnished  by  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction. These  reports  should  be  issued 
in  triplicate, — ^a  copy  to  be  furnished  the 
principal  or  teacher  in  charge  where  the 
child  is  enrolled,  a  copy  to  be  furnished 
the  secretary  of  the  school  board  and  one 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child, 
examined  and  found  defective.  The  secre- 
tary should  be  required  to  notify  the  family 
physician  of  the  details  of  each  case  so 
reported.  It  should,  of  course,  be  the  duty 
of  the  school  principal,  teacher  in  charge, 
school  directors  or  controllers,  medical  ex- 
aminers, etc.,  to  regard  all  such  information 
as  confidential. 

This  medical  inspection  should  not  be  em- 
powered either  to  prescribe  or  to  operate 
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without  consent  of  parents.  Legal  enact- 
ment should  make  it  imperative  that  this 
medical  inspection  apply  also  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings. 
How  very  important  it  is  to  have  the 
cellars,  sewers  and  closets  meet  the  most 
improved  sanitary  standard.  Qoak  rooms 
should  be  arranged  that  all  garments  be- 
longing to  each  child  may  hang  separate 
and  apart  from  all  others — the  garments 
of  no  child  touching  those  of  any  other 
child,  and  a  continuous  current  of  air  pass- 
ing tiirough  the  cloak  room. 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  in  city, 
town,  hamlet  or  country,  wholesome  educa- 
tional advancement  rendered  almost  impos- 
sible by  school  buildings  wholly  unfit  for 
school  purposes?  How  important  an  asset 
sunlight,  and  how  abundant  the  supply;  yet 
how  scarce  the  commodity  in  the  average 
school  room.  Should  not  all  plans  for 
proposed  school  buildings  be  submitted  for 
the  inspection  and  approval  of  an  expert 
along  this  special  line,  and  employed  by  the 
State?  This  approval  should  be  sure  to 
include  the  painting  of  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.  School-rooms  should  be  painted 
with  light-reflecting  rather  than  light-ab- 
sorbing colors.  I  have  seen  whole  build- 
ings where  the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  all 
painted  blue,  which  with  the  blackboard, 
darkened  the  rooms  so  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  read  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. This  deplorable  condition  has  caused 
as  much  glass  to  be  used  for  spectacles  as 
was  formerly  used  for  window-panes. 

There  are  in  many  schools  children  who 
are  deficient  in  every  endowment  except 
that  special  gift  of  annoying  the  teacher 
and  taking  up  a  very  large  part  of  her  time 
and  attention.  These  children  cannot  be 
economically  educated  with  normal  children 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  each  should 
not  be.  There  should  be  some  legal  plan 
provided  to  give  the  school  authorities  a 
basis  and  a  course  of  procedure. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  reference  mostly 
to  those  children  who  are  feeble-minded. 
There  is  provided,  I  know,  a  school  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  not  made  in  any  way  to 
articulate  with  the  public  school  and  I  think 
it  should.  Indeed  there  is  a  class  of  chil- 
dren far  less  a  menace  to  the  good  order 
of  the  school  than  the  above,  that  might 
be  and  should  be  educated  separate  and 
apart  from  the  normal  children.  Under 
the  new  school  law  of  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many this  class  is  being  educated  by  itself, 
and,  according  to  report  issued  by  this 
government,  the  growth  of  these  auxiliary 
schools  has  been  very  rapid  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  for  these  unfortunate 
children.  Those  who  might  be  further  in- 
terested in  this  question  are  referred  to 


"Bulletin  No.  3,  Whole  number  376,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  have  suggested  to  me  that  the  pay- 
ment of  county,  school  and  borough  and 
state  taxes  be  made  a  condition  of  fran- 
chise. Certain  it  is  that  we  can  get  very 
little  out  of  any  privilege  when  we  have 
put  nothing  in.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  our  tax  collector  15  per  cent,  for  col- 
lecting personal  tax  during  the  first  year, 
10  per  cent,  the  second  year  and  thereafter; 
make  his  term  of  office  longer;  pay  him  a 
larger  commission  for  collecting  personal 
tax,  and  then  hold  him  to  a  strict  account 
for  uncollected  tax?  Either  do  away  en- 
tirely with  personal  tax  or  collect.  What  a 
low  notion  our  foreign  element  must  get 
of  our  country  and  its  laws,  when  the 
government  itself  permits,  yea,  fosters  dis- 
honesty. The  way  personal  taxes  are 
handled  is  nothing  short  of  an  object-lesscm 
in  dishonesty.  Would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  have  some  sort  of  legal  enactment  that 
would  furnish  a  definite  course  of  procedure 
for  all  exhonerations  of  personal  tax? 

There  could  be  an  improvement  in  mak- 
ing the  roster  of  children  in  the  various 
school  districts.  The  registr}r  assessors 
who  do  this  work,  are  underpaid,  and  can 
not  be  expected  to  do  clerical  work  well  for 
what  they  receive.  These  lists  are  usually 
prepared  when  making  the  registry  of  the 
taxables,  otherwise  this  work  would  not  be 
done  at  all,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  is  a 
copy  of  a  former  book.  Would  it  not  pay 
to  have  these  officials  paid  an  adequate 
salary,  and  then  insist  that  the  work  be 
done?  Make  it  a  condition  that  the  secre- 
tary of  local  school  boards  shall  not  pass 
upon  the  register  assessors'  books  until  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  principal,  or 
teacher  in  charge,  shall  have  filled  out  a 
blank,  similar  to  the  one  now  provided  for 
the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  certifying 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  children  in  said  district  has  been 
made.  Otherwise  have  the  attendance 
officer  make  this  roll.  I  prefer  to  have  the 
assessors  do  the  work. 

The  present  basis  of  distributing  the 
state  appropriation  seems  hardly^  fair  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  plan  that  would  be  so 
could  be  arranged.  Indifferent  and  incom- 
petent ward  assessors  frequently  cause 
heavy  losses  to  certain  school  districts. 
This  distribution,  to  be  fair,  should  not 
suffer  from  the  carelessness  of  indifferent 
assessors.  It  might  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  local  taxation.  This  plan  would  indi- 
rectly help  all  districts  that  are  now 
rendering  such  signal  aid  to  high  schools 
that  are  educating  boys  and  girls  to  be 
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teachers.  Indeed  I  cannot  see  why  the 
State  cannot  authorize  the  founding  and 
maintaining^  of  teachers'  training  schools 
in  connection  with  city  and  borough  high 
schools.  The  state  normal  schools  are 
sending  us  good  teachers  and  we  are  glad 
to  get  them.  Our  high  schools  that  have 
a  normal  department  are  turning  out  good 
teachers.  The  State  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  aids  these  districts  in  its  train- 
ing of  teachers,  while  it  does  aid  the  state 
normal  schools.  Would  it  not  be  better  if 
the  State  owned  all  state  normal  schools? 
Then  their  course  of  study  could  be  made 
uniform  and  might  be  made  to  embrace 
academic  branches,  and  require  two  years 
of  professional  study  to  complete  the 
course.  Entrance  requirements  might  be 
made  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  any 
high  school  having  a  tiiree-years'  course  of 
study,  or  have  the  applicant  satisfy  the 
Board  of  Examiners  that  he  has  done  an 
equivalent  of  three  years'  high  school  work 
by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on 
these  entrance  requirements. 

It  seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Masters'  Club,  of  Pittsburg,  that 
conditions  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
having  all  teachers'  certificates  issued  by  a 
board  of  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  would  raise  the  standard,  make  it  uni- 
form, and  eliminate  all  local  influence. 
The  various  kinds  of  certificates  authorized 
by  the  law  as  now  constituted  could  hardly 
be  greatly  changed.  We  now  have  the  pro- 
visional, the  professional,  the  permanent, 
and  those  issued  by  the  state  normals;  also 
the  permanent  certificate  issued  on  the 
basis  of  college  diplomas.  There  might  be 
added  to  this  already  long  list  a  certificate 
to  be  issued  to  those  who  wish  to  act  as 
principals  or  supervisors  of  schools.  Such 
should  undoubtedly  have  a  very  broad  cul- 
ture since  their  position  is  so  responsible. 
The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  this 
principal's  certificate,  should  stipulate  at 
least  three  years  of  experience  and  the 
mastery  of  a  comprehensive  course  of  pro- 
fessional study.  I  have  known  persons  to 
be  elected  as  principals  of  large  schools 
who  had  never  taught  a  day  in  a  public  or, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  private  school. 
Legal  enactment  should  prevent  this. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  life 
of  the  provisional  certificate  should  be 
limited  to  three  or  four  years,  the  holders 
of  such  certificates  to  be  entitled,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  under  whom  the  applicant  has  last 
taught,  to  take  examination  for  permanent 
certificate.  This  permanent  certificate  to  be 
granted  only  on  examination  including  the 


branches  now  required,  and  in  addition  an 
examination  on  a  three-years'  course  of 
professional  study  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  this  course  of 
professional  study  to  be  pursued  also  by 
those  holding  college  diplomas  who  have 
three  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  who  apply  for  permanent 
certificate  on  the  basis  of  their  coUege 
diplomas.  Might  not  all  teachers  holding 
permanent  certificates  be  elected  for  three 
years?  Should  not  all  certificates  be  regis- 
tered in  the  district  where  the  teacher  is 
elected  to  teach  before  the  certificate  be- 
come valid?  In  what  other  way  may  the 
Superintendent  know  that  his  teachers  hold 
valid  certificates? 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  prepared  either  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  its  superintendent, 
would  do  much  to  unify  and  render  more 
efficient  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
City  and  borough  schools  would  tmques- 
tionably  be  bendBted  and  I  am  unable  to 
see  why  a  course  of  study  might  not  be 
arranged  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools  of  our  State.  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  this  question  may  not  be 
amiss.  Many  of  you  will  admit  that  the 
various  courses  of  study  now  pursued  in 
most  cities  and  boroughs  are  too  long  and 
too  difficult  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  in 
eight  years  without  menacing  the  health  of 
the  children.  In  some  localities  the  course 
is  much  too  long,  and  in  some  perhaps  too 
short.  The  manner  in  which  school  tasks 
are  performed  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
work  itself.  A  child  trained  to  do  what  he 
does  do  neatly,  carefully  and  thoroug^y,  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  better  equipped  to  meet  and 
master  the  problems  of  life  better  than  one 
who  has  done  more  work  with  but  little 
regard  for  the  manner  of  doing  it  Any 
course  of  study  that  is  so  long  that  it 
cannot  be  well  and  thoroughly  done  in  eight 
years  will  be  passed  over  in  such  a  super- 
ficial way  that  both  the  teachers'  and 
pupils'  standard  of  neatness  and  thorough- 
ness is  lowered.  I  have  known  young 
teachers  who  were  teaching  to  get  money 
with  which  to  pursue  their  own  education^ 
course,  teach  in  country  schools  Latin, 
algebra,  bookkeeping,  and  physics  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  "  R's."  What  must  have 
been  their  standard  of  thoroughness? 

There  are  among  school  men  not  a  few 
who  think  our  text-books  on  advanced 
geography  should  be  regarded  more  as  en- 
cyclopedias than  as  texts  which  the  pupils 
in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  to  master  in  entirety.  Let  any  who 
doubt  the  bigness  of  the  task  try  to  thor- 
oughly cover  such  a  work. 
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There  are  those  who  think  that  the  study 
of  history  should  be  merely  an  analysis  of 
such  chosen  recorded  events  as  have  exerted 
influences  either  to  make  or  to  mar  the 
national  success  of  the  country  considered. 
From  such  a  study  they  think  would  come 
a  more  competent  statesmanship.  They 
would  put  but  little  emphasis  on  details  of 
battles  and  much  upon  the  moral  essence 
of  the  principles  for  which  they  contended. 
These  matters  should  be  settled  for  us  by 
those  who  are  over  us. 

What  a  merry  dance  the  matter  of  pen- 
manship is  having  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
system  in  some  country  districts  changes 
with  the  teacher.  My  own  oldest  boy 
learned  slant,  changed  to  vertical,  Aen  to 
modified  slant,  and  finally  completed  the 
circuit  and  is  now  expected  to  use  Spen- 
cerian  slant.  In  Homestead  we  use  slant; 
in  Munhall,  ultra-vertical;  in  Rankin,  modi- 
fied slant.  Pupils  from  these  schools  are 
constantly  coming  and  going,  and  must 
change  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  This  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Not  alone 
in  penmanship  is  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  where  pupils  change  schools;  per- 
haps there  is  less  loss  here  than  in  some 
other  departments.  I  hear  school  men  say 
children  changing  schools  usually  lose  a 
year. 

Hence  I  plead  for  a  uniform  course  of 
study  and  contend  that  graduation  from  our 
public  grammar  schools  should  be  based 
upon  uniform  examinations  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
State  to  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  cer- 
tificates of  graduation  which  should  entitle 
the  holder  to  enter  any  high  school  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  study  should  also  apply  to  high 
schools  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
high  schools  having  two-,  three-  or  four- 
year  courses.  Graduation  from  high 
schools  should  be  based  upon  uniform  ex- 
aminations prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  and 
state  normal  schools  should  be  made  to 
articulate.  A  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school  having  a  four-years' 
course  of  instruction  should  entitle  such 
holder  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in 
any  state  normal  school  in  two  years.  As 
matters  now  stand  high  school  graduates 
are  not  properly  accredited  for  the  work 
they  have  done  in  the  high  school.  This 
would  mean  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
state  normal  schools  and  ought  to  mean 
state  supervision  and  ownership  as  well. 

There  dre  many  educators  and  citizens 
interested  in  the  highest  welfare  of  our 
public  school  system  who  think  school  di- 
rectors   should   be   elected   by   tiie   whole 


school  district  and  not  by  wards.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  on  this 
question.  Good  candidates  in  districts 
where  the  standard  of  civic  welfare  is  higli 
might  be  defeated  by  the  votes  of  citizens 
in  districts  of  less  moral  worth  and  vice 
versa. 

Could  some  law  be  passed  that  would 
encourage  country  school  districts  to  con- 
demn, if  need  be,  not  less  than  twenty  acres 
of  land  for  school  purposes,  a  part  of  this 
tract  to  be  planted  in  nut-bearing  trees,  and 
such  other  trees  as  might  be  recommended 
by  the  Department?  Here  practical  lessons 
in  forestry  could  be  exemplified  and  pos- 
terity have  a  public  park  to  which  all  could 
resort  for  a  himdred  years  to  come.  The 
comradeship  and  the  shade  of  beautiful  trees 
could  be  enjoyed  by  everybody.  Many 
country  districts  have  at  present  no  con- 
venient groves  now,  and  this  much  might 
we  do  for  the  generations  yet  to  be. 

How  frequently  is  the  school  house  situ- 
ated in  places  wholly  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose! Often  no  more  land  is  purchased 
than  is  actually  needed  for  the  building  and 
the  outhouses,  with  no  room  allotted  for 
playground.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  come  in 
cities,  when  school  districts  will  become 
larger  and  all  housed  in  groups  of  build- 
ings, the  public  parks  located  around  these 
buildings,  and  much  of  the  parks  devoted 
to  public  play-grounds. 

There  are  many  who  think  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  legislative  enactment  giv- 
ing to  experts  in  school  administration  some 
powers  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  class,  those  placed  in  charge  of 
schools  could  be  trusted  to  do  their  very 
best  to  recommend  teachers  who  would  be 
the  most  efficient  and  who  would  be  able 
to  render  the  largest  service  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  serious 
thought,  that  no  other  has  had  such  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  ear  marks  of  a  good 
teacher  as  the  supervisor  has  had.  Again, 
his  every  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  his  schools.  The  duty  of 
selecting  good  teachers  is  at  once  so  im- 
portant and  so  sacred  that  I  hardly  think 
one  who  is  responsible  in  such  a  direct  way 
for  the  good  of  the  schools  would  betray  a 
trust,  especially  when  this  treason  vrould 
mean  his  own  professional  downfall.  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  that  superintendents 
and  principals  in  char^  should  be  given 
appointing  power.  Might  not  some  scheme 
be  devised  whereby,  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  both  directors  and  supervising 
officers  might  be  made  to  act  each  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  I  do  say  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  condition  when  the  judgment 
of  the  educational  expert  is  not  asked  for, 
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and  is  disregarded  very  often  when  it  is 
offered. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Yocum,  of  the  University, 
said  that  he  was  appalled  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  the  commission  and  would 
attempt  onl^  the  most  general  suggestions 
along  the  line  of  improvement  We  are 
just  now  in  a  period  of  educational  transi- 
tion. Ever-increasing  duties  are  being  im- 
posed on  the  schools,  growing  out  of  the 
modifications  in  social  and  home  life.  The 
home  is  giving  less  and  less  attention  to 
children's  education;  the  apprentice  system 
has  fallen  into  decay,  causing  a  demand  for 
industrial  education;  and  in  other  lines  a 
greater  burden  of  responsibility  has  fallen 
on  the  schools.  Therefore  two  things  seem 
to  follow:  First:  The  schools  must  have  a 
more  adequate  support  in  the  future. 
Legislation  must  aim  at  using  the  state 
appropriation  as  a  stimulus  to  local  taxa- 
tion; and  not  allow  it  to  take  the  place  of 
local  taxation.  And  second:  New  legisla- 
tion must  somehow  increase  the  feeling  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
the  school  system.  As  an  illustration  of 
how,  in  many  places,  such  a  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  not  created  by 
existing  methods  of  taxation,  the  speaker 
cited  Philadelphia,  where  property  owners 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  support  of 
the  schools.  Superintendents  of  many 
towns  know  how  hard  it  is  to  collect  the 
per  capita  school  tax.  As  a  means  of 
stimulating  local  effort  by  means  of  the 
state  appropriation  he  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  basing  the  appropriation  on  the 
number  of  pupils,  the  ntmiber  of  teachers, 
or  the  length  of  the  term.  Along  the  line 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  Dr. 
Yocum  said  that  the  State  ought  to  have 
more  authority  in  the  matter.  The  per- 
manent certificate  should  be  a  strictly  state 
certificate.  At  present  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  requirements  of  the  different 
county  committees  which  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations for  these  certificates.  The 
State  should  examine  applicants.  The  only 
benefit  of  the  present  system  has  been 
that  owing  to  the  low  standard  of  require- 
ments, perhaps  a  greater  number  of  teach- 
ers have  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  per- 
manent certificates  than  otherwise.  Per- 
sonally the  speaker  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  certificate  should  mean  a  higher  standard 
of  acquirements.  Credit  should  also  be 
given  on  certificates  for  work  done  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  inviting 
this  body  to  visit  that  institution.  On  mo- 
tion of  Supt.  Ritchie  the  invitation  was 
accepted  and  the  hour  of  adjournment  this 
afternoon  fixed  at  3:30. 


The  Department  now  adjourned  to  meet 
at  two  o'clock  in  Houston  Hall. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


The  afternoon  session  opened  at  two 
o'clock,  Vice-President  Joseph  Howerth,  of 
Shamokin,  in  the  chair.  "  The  Problems  of 
Secondary  Education"  was  the  topic  for 
discussion  at  this  session.  The  first  paper 
presented  under  this  head  was  read  by 
Principal  Richard  S.  Macnamee,  of  Straf- 
ford, as  follows: 

DISTRICT    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  subject  of  dis- 
trict, or  township  high  schools  appears  upon 
the  program  of  educational  meetings  all  over 
the  State,  points  to  two  facts;  first,  that  these 
schools  are  considered  an  important  factor  in 
our  educational  system;  and  second,  that  there 
still  exists  a  feelmg  that  they  are  not  yet  ad- 
justed to  the  work  they  are  destined  to  do  as 
a  part  of  that  system.  In  my  judgment,  th^ 
constitute  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  educational  work  of  our  State,  and  th^ 
have  not  yet  entered  fully  upon  the  part  they 
are  to  take  in  that  work;  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  promises  well  for  their  future  useful- 
ness that  such  a  feeling  exists  generally. 

That  the  schools  are  for  the  pupiU  and  not 
the  pupils  for  the  schools  is  my  first  proi>o- 
sition;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  district 
high  school  is  for  the  community  and  not 
the  community  for  the  high  school.  The 
sentiment  here  expressed  is  not  new,  but  upon 
it  rests  all  that  1  shall  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  now  claiming  our  attention.  Some  one 
has  said  the  greatest  educational  problem  con- 
fronting this  country  to-day  is  the  rural  school 
problem.  It  is  a  problem,  and  one  difficult  to 
solve;  but  present  conditions  demand  that  it 
be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  solved.  In  this 
State,  district  hiR^h  schools  are  the  newest 
branch  of  our  educational  system,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  believe  they  are,  as  yet, 
also  the  weakest  branch.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  they  have 
been  well  received  by  the  rural  population. 
Their  number  is  rapidly  increasing;  and,  for 
the  time  the^  have  been  in  existence,  thev 
have  accomplished  no  small  amount  of  good. 
Six  years  ago  there  were  sixty  township  high 
schools  in  the  state;  to-day  there  are  three 
hundred.  Six  years  ago  the  sum  of  $2S/X30 
was  the  amount  of  annual  appropriation  given 
by  the  State;  this  year  it  is  more  than  five 
times  that  sum.  This  shows  a  remarkable 
growth,  and  gives  some  hint  of  the  popular 
hold  they  have  already  attained,  and  of  the 
hunger  of  the  rural  population  for  better 
things  educationally.  But  why  should  the 
rural  school  problem  be  considered  the  great- 
est educational  problem  of  the  day?  rirst, 
because  it  is  a  problem  in  the  sense  that  it 
presents  some  difficulties  not  easily  overcome; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  stupendous  in- 
terests and  consequences  dependent  upon  its 
wise  solution.     Let  us  glance  at  the  nature 
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of  this  problem  and  see,  if  we  may,  what 
conditions  must  be  met  in  order  that  a  proper 
solution  may  be  reached. 

If  our  proposition  that  the  township  high 
school  is  for  the  community  and  not  the  com- 
munity for  the  high  school  be  sound,  it  fol- 
lows that  these  schools  must  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  rural  communities.  The  lead- 
ing industry  of  these  communities  is  agri- 
culture. It  follows  then,  that,  as  a  means  of 
preparing  students  for  life,  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  this  industry  should  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  course  of  study ; 
provided  it  can  be  shown  there  is  need  for  this. 
Is  there  such  a  need? 

As  is  well  known,  agriculture  is  the  p-cat- 
est  single  industry  in  our  country.  It  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  our  boasted  business 
prosperity.  It  concerns  the  health,  comfort 
and  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  land.  In  size  and  far-reaching  imj^or- 
tance  every  other  single  business  sinks  mto 
comparative  insignificance.  The  total  value  of 
the  ten  leading  farm  crops  in  this  country,  for 
the  year  just  closed,  is  three  and  a  half  bil- 
lions of  dollars — an  amount  so  vast  as  to  be 
almost  meaningless  to  us;  a  sum  more  than 
twenty  times  as  greiat  as  the  whole  world's 
output  of  gold  and  silver  combined ;  and  equal 
to  the  combined  values  of  all  our  manufactured 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  iron,  steel,  lumber  and 
their  allied  products.  And  yet,  great  as  is  this 
industry,  important  and  necessary  to  humanity 
as  are  its  products,  agriculture  as  a  business 
is  not  prosperous  when  measured  by  the  finan- 
cial rewards  and  social  recognition  enjoyed 
by  other  great  industrial  pursuits.  Why  is 
this?  There  can  be  but  one  answer, — not 
enough  trained  intelligence  put  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  frequently  claimed  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  educate  or  die.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that,  with  our  pres- 
ent rapid  growth  of  urban  population,  which 
now  numbers  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions 
of  people,  with  the  constantly  increasing  utter 
dependence  of  a  large  part  of  our  population 
upon  the  products  of  the  farm;  with  agri- 
culture as  a  business  unprofitable;  with  the 
sons  and  the  daughters  of  the  farm,  much  of 
the  best  blood  and  brains  of  the  countryside, 
flowing,  a  steady,  mighty  stream  into  our  cities 
and  towns,  never  again  to  return  to  the  farm, 
with  the  constantly  increasing  difficulty  with 
which  farm  help  can  be  secured;  with  crops 
upon  the  trees  and  in  the  fields  of  many  of 
our  best  farms  unharvested  and  wasting  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  gotten  to  market;  with 
these  conditions  existing  all  over  our  land — 
and  they  are  very  real,  not  imaginary— it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  we  must,  in  the  future, 
foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country 
as  never  before,  or  face  consequences  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  conditions  affecting 
agriculture  as  a  business  in  this  country, — 
and  few  will  dispute  them, — what  is  the  rem- 
edy? I  will  answer  by  asking,  What  has  ele- 
vated in  the  public  esteem,  and  dignified  the 
Drofessions  and  mechanical  arts  so  far  above 
farming?  Certainly  not  because  the  former 
are  of  greater  value  or  importance  to  man- 
kind.    Not  because  farmers  are  naturally  an 


inferior  class.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
farm,  shining  lights  in  every  department  of 
human  advancement  and  learning,  effectually 
refute  every  such  suggestion.  What,  then,  is 
the  discounting  factor?  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  look  for  it  in  the  fact  that  the  occu- 
pations of  mankind  are  largely  rated  and 
rewarded  b3r  the  amount  of  brams,  skill  and 
trained  ability  put  into  them.  The  profes- 
sions, trades  and  mechanical  arts  are  fed  by  the 
output  of  colleges,  universities  and  teclmical 
schools.  What  has  been  feeding  the  ranks  of 
the  farming  classes?  Too  often  is  it  that 
the  young  man  who  appears  too  stupid  for 
anything  else,  stays  on  the  farm,  following 
methods  inherited  from  his  grandfather.  Ag- 
riculture cannot  occupy  any  other  place  than  it 
now  does  until  greater  ability  and  a  better 
mastery  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
it  are  put  into  the  business ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
thfere  is  no  other  agenty  for  teaching  these 
principles  so  close  to  the  field,  and  whose 
business  it  seems  so  logically  to  be,  as  "the 
rural  public  schools. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  ^t  the  sort  of  man  die 
successful  farmer  of  the  future  must  be.  He 
must  be  a  machinist  of  no  mean  ability,  for 
the  varied  and  increasingly  complicated  ma- 
chinery found  upon  the  farm  requires  this; 
he  needs  to  be  a  trained  business  man,  for 
up^to-date  business  methods  must  enter  into 
every  branch  of  his  business;  he  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine  that 
he  may  be  able  to  care  for  his  live  stock  in- 
telligently; he  must  know  something  of  or- 
nithology, entomology,  botany,  horticulture, 
arboriculture,  and  physics;  he  must  possess 
no  small  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  an  aid  to 
profitable  dairying,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
know  the  character  of  his  soils  and  select 
wisely  the  fertilizers  to  use.  These  arc  essen- 
tials; and  how  striking  the  contrast  of  this 
all-round  equipment  as  compared  with  that  of 
men  engaged  in  most  lines  of  manufacture; 
where  a  man  is  required  to  learn  but  one  small 
part  of  the  work  of  making  a  single  article. 
It  calls  pointed  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
the  varied  and  all-round  equipment  of  the 
farmer  is  in  industrial  competition  with  the 
one-sided,  expert  equipment  of  the  artisan. 

These  things  are  cited  to  indicate  the  needs 
of  the  farmer,  not  that  he  may  attain  industrial 
supremacy,  but  that  he  may  regain  lost  gronnd 
and  hold  his  own  a^inst  those  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  industnal  work.  As  the  yonng 
farmer  enters  upon  his  business  career,  with 
how  much  of  this  needed  equipment  have  tbt 
rural  schools  supplied  him?  I  would  not  be 
thought  so  visionary  as  to  suppose  that  cor 
township  high  school  can  be  made  training 
schools  for  expert  farmers;  yet,  there  are 
many  of  us  who  believe  they  can  be  made  to  do 
a  great  work  for  the  farming  interests  of  our 
State.  But  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  nie,  the 
start  must  be  made  at  the  bottom — in  the 
primary  classes.  AH  through  the  grades  na- 
ture study  should  be  made  a  very  definite  and 
practical  line  of  work.  It  should  cease  to  be, 
as  it  frequently  is,  a  sentimental  sort  of  thing 
that  aims  at  nothing  in  particular  and  hits  iL 
I  would  have  the  child  study  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  their  relation  to  the  occupations  snd 
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business  activities  around  him.  I  would  teach 
the  natural  phenomena  with  which  the  child 
is  surrounded,  not  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  in 
their  relation  to  the  child,  his  daily  needs,  and 
experiences,  and  what  he  sees  going  on  in  the 
business  world  around  him.  In  learning  of 
the  birds,  the  plants  and  the  insects  found 
amid  his  own  surroundings,  he  can  readily 
learn  which  are  the  friends  and  which  the 
foes  of  mankind;  how  to  foster  the  one  and 
exterminate  the  other.  This  would  rob  the 
subject  of  none  of  its  charm,  but  rather,  add 
to  It  the  joy  that  comes  of  knowing  some- 
thing that  the  child  will  think  worth  while. 

The  grammar  and  intermediate  grade  work 
should  include  the  school  garden.  There 
should  not  be  a  rural  school  in  the  State  with- 
out its  school  garden.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  do  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  the 
value  to  the  child  morally,  intellectually  and 
physically,  of  this  line  of  work.  Neither  is  an 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject  necessary 
before  this  audience,  for  I  am  quite  sure  the 
members  of  this  body  are  fully  informed  as  to 
the  extent  to  which,  in  Europe  and  many  parts 
of  this  country,  the  school  garden  has  become 
a  distinct  and  valuable  factor  in  educational 
work.  Austria's  Imperial  school  law  provides 
that  a  garden  and  place  for  agricultural  ex- 
experiments  shall  be  established  at  every  rural 
school.  Sweden  requires  that  a  garden  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  square  rods  be  laid  out  at 
each  rural  school.  In  Germany  the  school  gar- 
den was  established  many  years  ago,  and  to- 
day instruction  in  the  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  a  part  of  the  rural  school  curricu- 
lum in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  France 
no  plan  of  a  rural  sdiool  that  is  to  receive 
government  aid  is  accepted  unless  a  garden  is 
attached;  and,  as  a  result,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  such  gardens  are  now  in  existence. 
All  over  Europe,  Eastern  Asia,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia  is  the  scho6l  garden  recognized 
as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  rural  school  work. 
In  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  it  has  be- 
come "  incorporated  into  their  educational  sys- 
tem and  is  recognized  as  a  practical  agent  in 
the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  forestry." 

In  many  parts  of  this  country  its  value  is 
fully  recognized,  also;  some  very  excellent, 
even  remarkable,  results  have  been  obtained. 
But,  strange  to  say,  here  its  use  has  been  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  cities;  it  has  been 
fostered  by  people  and  organizations  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  public  school  work; 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  arouse 
school  authorities  to  an  appreciation  of  its 
value  and  importance. 

That  the  school  garden  is  not  a  fad  can  be 
safely  claimed.  It  has  been  tried  under  too 
varied  circumstances,  and  in  too  widely  sepa- 
rated sections  of  the  earth  to  permit  of  its 
being  so  considered.  The  good  accomplished 
is  well  recognized,  and,  where  failure  has  fol- 
lowed its  introduction,  it  has  been  due  almost 
universally  to  the  need  of  properly  trained 
teachers.  But  the  school  garden  and  nature 
study  are  only  preparatory  and  introductory 
to  the  larger  and  wider  range  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  rural  high  school. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dis- 


cuss the  already  much-discussed  course  of 
study,  prepared  for  township  high  schools  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  With 
becoming  modesty,  I  frankly  confess  myself 
unprepared  to  offer  here  to-day  a  course  of 
study  for  these  schools  that  will  meet  with 
everybody's  approval,  and  set  at  rest  further 
discussion  of  this  important  question.  What  I 
ask  for  is  the  enlargement  of  a  line  of  work 
already  named  in  that  course.  I  plead  for  the 
placing  of  agriculture  in  this  course  as  a  lead- 
mg  and  prominent  branch,  not  as  a  phase  of 
some  other  study,  or  tied  on  to  some  other 
subject.  I  do  not  ask  for  separate  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  as  has  been  urged  by 
some.  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  unnecessary. 
What  I  do  ask  for  is  the  organization  of  an 
agricultural  department  in  every  township  hi^h 
school,  in  the  same  manner  that  commercial 
departments  are  being  added  to  our  borough 
and  city  high  school  courses  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons, — the  needs  of  the  community 
demand  it.  In  this  way  these  schools  will  be 
made  to  look  toward  the  farm  rather  than 
toward  the  colleges.  At  present  the  students 
of  township  high  schools  are  largely  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers  who  in- 
tend sending  their  sons  to  college  and  their 
daughters  to  normal  schools.  The  farmer  who 
wants  his  children  to  remain  on  the  farm 
shuns  these  schools  because  he  feels  they  edu- 
cate away  from  the  farm  into  professional 
life.  To-day  our  boast  is  not  how  many  in- 
telligent, successful  farmers  we  can  name 
among  our  rural  high  school  graduates,  but 
how  many  of  them  are  attending  college  or 
have  entered  the  professions.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  It  is  not  right  that  these  schools  should 
be  merely  feeders  of  the  professions. 

The  State  appropriates  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  aid  of  township  high  schools  and  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  a  correspondingly  large  share 
in  their  administration.  It  has  already  classi- 
fied them,  outlined  the  course  of  study,  desig- 
nated certain  equipment  that  must  be  provided, 
and  defined  the  scholarship  needed  for  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers.  It  should  ^o  a  step 
further.  From  nqw  on,  no  township  high  schools 
should  be  established  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  High  School  Inspector.  In  lo- 
cating them,  township  dividing  lines  should  be 
obliterated  and  they  should  be  placed  solely 
with  reference  to  their  convenience  and  accessi- 
bility to  the  territory  they  are  to  serve. 

Since  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
single  townships  in  strictly  rural  communities 
cannot  afford,  single-handed,  to  erect  the  right 
sort  of  buildings,  equijj  them  with  the  appa- 
ratus needed,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  to  justify  the  employment  of  an 
adequate  teaching  force,  henceforth  they 
should  be  located  so  as  to  serve  two  or  more 
townships — ^a  sufficient  territory,  indeed^  to 
assure  the  means  and  the  patronage  for  a 
really  strong  high  school.  In  other  words, 
irom  now  on,  let  all  new  township  high  schools 
be  consolidated  schools. 

Again,  no  township  high  school  should 
henceforth  be  eligible  to  state  aid  that  doei 
not  have  attached  to  it  three  acres  of  good 
farm  land  as  a  minimum.  This  land  should  be 
suitable  in  every  way  for  farming  purposes.    A 
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part  of  it  should  be  used  for  teachinp^  practical 
ai^riculture,  and  the  above  amount  will  be  suffi- 
aent  in  quantity  for  that  purpose.  Much  land 
is  not  needed;  for  one  of  the  first  lessons  the 
American  farmer  needs  to  learn  is  intensive 
rather  than  extensive  fanning.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  few  acres  of  ground  have  not  been 
learned  by  him.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
art  of  scientific  fertilizing,  preparing  the 
ground,  sowing  the  seed,  cultivating  the 
growing  crops,  together  with  the  rational  ro- 
tation of  crops,  can  all  be  successfully  taught 
on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  This  is  bemg 
done,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Time  and  space  forbid  too  much  detail  here. 
Enough  to  say,  both  the  feasibility  and  the 
value  of  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  and 
the  last  four  or  five  years  have  given  a  wonder- 
ful impetus  to  this  line  of  school  work.  The 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  public  high  schools 
is  no  longer  rare,  even  in  this  country.  Two 
hundred  high  schools  in  Missouri,  fifty  in 
Ohio,  and  one  or  more  in  nearly  half  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  offer  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. The  only  real  difficulty  encountered  is 
the  lack  of  tramed  instructors. 

For  a  supply  of  teachers  prepared  to  do 
this  work,  we  must  look  to  normal  schools, 
summer  schools,  and  to  our  State  College.  It 
would  seem  as  though  it  ought  not  to  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  for  normal  schools  to 
give  their  graduates  the  training  in  nature 
study  and  school  gardening  needed  to  teach 
these  subjects  in  the  grades;  and  summer 
schools  could  offer  courses  that  would  pre- 
pare normal  graduates  to  begin  the  teaching  of 
scientific  agnculture  in  the  high  school.  State 
college  and  similar  institutions  will,  sooner 
or  later,  furnish  a  supply  of  trained  men 
prepared  to  teach  and  supervise  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  township  high  school  principal  should 
have  full  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  but  it  is  probable  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  field  work  and  prac- 
tical phases  of  the  subject  will  have  to  be 
taught  largely  by  supervisors  of  agriculture. 
One  such  instructor  could  have  in  charge  sev- 
eral township  high  schools  and  teadi  this 
subject  in  the  same  manner  that  music,  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  are  now  frequently 
taught;  and  in  this  way  the  start  be  made. 
That  the  time  has  come  to  take  up  the  matter 
in  earnest  is  shown  by  the  demands  going  up 
all  over  the  State  from  farmers'  clubs,  agri- 
cultural societies  and  students  of  this  question. 
These  demands  are  either  right  and  reason- 
able or  wrong  and  unreasonable.  If  right,  they 
should  be  heeded;  if  wrong,  they  should  be 
proved  so,  and  the  arguments  in  their  favor 
should  be  met  and  silenced. 

As  against  agriculture  for  boys,  I  would  sug- 
gest domestic  science  for  high  school  girU. 
And  why  not  domestic  science?  We  are  told 
that  education  is  a  preparation  for  life.  For 
what  life?  That  which  these  young  women 
are  going  to  live,  or  an  environment  which 
few  will  ever  enter?  If  the  former  then  do- 
mestic science  is  an  essential.  Not  a  course 
that  aims  to  prepare  expert  cooks,  but  one 
which  will  teach  home  sanitation  and  domestic 
economy,    and    train    up    intelligent,    capable 


home-makers.  A  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  along  this  line  will  in 
a  generation  work  a  transformation  in  ninl 
homes. 

The  State  has  already  passed  minimnni 
teachers'  salary  acts.  I  would  suggest  anotiier 
aoplying  to  pnncipals  of  townshiphigfa schools 
only  and  fixmgthe  salary  at  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  attract  and  hold  at  the  head  of  these 
schools,  men  thoroughly  prepared  to  cany 
forward  these  new  lines  of  work. 

The  need  of  long  school  terms  in  nml 
sections  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  great  as  it  is 
in  cities  and  towns.  I,  therefore,  suggest  a 
minimum  school  term  of  nine  months  for  all 
township  high  schools.  This  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable proposition  in  view  of  the  liberal 
State  aid  now  given,  and  likely  to  be  given,  in 
increasing  measure,  to  these  schools.  They 
l^ave  a  great  work  to  do,  and  that  they  nay 
accomplish  it  they  should  be  k»t  at  it  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  year.  This  wonid 
also  afford  an  ojjportunity  tor  spring  and  fall 
field-work  in  agriculture. 

The  aims  of  township  high  schools  and  dK 
conditions  under  which  they  woric  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  urban  high  schools  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  group  the  two 
sets  of  schools  into  one  class.  The  needs  and 
purposes  of  each  set  should  be  kept  in  mind 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study 
and  the  certification  of  teachers. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  standard  and  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  work  township  high 
schools  should  be  under  the  conttol,  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  which  should  for- 
mulate courses  of  study,  send  out  unifom 
sets  of  examination  questions,  and  determine 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  examinations  of 
graduates.  I  would  surest  that  this  board  be 
composed  of  the  President  of  State  College, 
one  other  college  president,  two  high  school 
inspectors,  one  normal  school  principal  and 
one  eminent  educator  identified  with  nual 
school  work,  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  as  chairman. 

To  summarize  briefly,  I  would  suggest  that 
nature  study  of  a  practical  type  and  school 
gardening  be  made,  by  legislative  enactment 
a  regular  required  line  of  work  in  all  rural 
schools;  that  school  gardens  be  made  a  part 
of  every  rural  school  property;  that  State  aid 
be  denied  any  township  high  school  that  does 
not  show  at  least  three  acres  of  good  land  at- 
tached, for  agricultural  purposes;  that,  here- 
after, only  consolidated  township  high  schoob 
be  established  and  that  these  be  organized  onb 
with  the  consent  of  a  high  school  inspector, 
who  shall  assist  in  determining  their  loca- 
tion; that  an  act  be  passed  fixing  a  mintmom 
salary  for  township  high  school  principals; 
that  domestic  science  and  manual  training  be 
required  branches  of  study;  that  nine  mondu 
be  the  minimum  school  term  for  township 
high  schools;  that  urban  and  rural  high 
schools  be  recognized,  both  in  regard  to  re- 
quired courses  of  study  and  certification  of 
teachers,  as  two  different  classes  of  schoob; 
that  township  high  schools  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  State  Board  of  Education; 
that  agriculture  be  made  a  department  of  study 
in  all  township  high  schools;  that  under  this 
head  such  subjects  as  the  following  be  tauglit 
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practically:  plant  and  animal  life  as  related 
to  the  farm;  soil  and  fertilizers;  planting  and 
cultivating  of  farm  crops;  vegetable  garden- 
ing; fruit  growing;  grafting;  pruning;  de- 
struction of  insect  pests,  and  milk  testing; 
and  in  a  theoretical  way,  poultry  raising,  stock- 
feeding,  horse,  hog  and  sheep  husbandry,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  veterinary  science.  To 
these  should  be  added  commercial  geography, 
bookkeeping  and  up-to-date  business  methods. 
This  sort  of  training,  supplemented  by  a  some- 
what modified  form  of  our  present  course  of 
study,  will,  in  a  few  years,  transform  the 
character  of  our  rural  population  and  of  rural 
life.  With  this  intelligence  and  this  mastery 
of  the  really  scientific  business  of  farming  will 
come  greater  financial  rewards  to  the  farmer. 
With  this  and  the  added  comforts  and  con- 
veniences now  finding  they  way  everywhere 
into  the  country,  in  the  form  of  trolley,  tele- 
phone, good  roads,  rural  free  delivery,  parcels 
post  (which  is  sure  to  come)  and  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  farm  work,  will  come 
greater  contentment  in  rural  homes  and  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
country  hie.  And,  while  there  will  still  be 
those  who  will  feel  "called"  to  leave  the 
farm  to  shine  in  professional  life,  there  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  tide 
now  flowing  "townward  and  cityward"  with 
such  disastrous  results  to  the  farm. 

Township  high  schools  are  not  urged  as  a 
penacea  for  all  rural  ills.  Stupidity  will  still 
exist,  business  failures  and  incompetents  will 
still  be  found  on  the  farm;  but  it  is  at  once 
the  mission  and  the  privilege  of  these  schools 
to  invest  farming  with  a  dignity  it  does  not 
now  possess,  and  to  lift  it  to  a  place  in  the 
industrial  world  to  which  its  value  and  impor- 
tance to  mankind  fairly  entitle  it.  Shall  we  not 
demand  that  they  enter  fully  and  at  once  upon 
their  great  work? 

JURISDICTION   OF  THE  SCHOOL  OVER  SCHOOL 

ATHLETICS,    PUPIL   ORGANIZATIONS, 

AND  KINDRED  ACTIVITIES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  following 
paper  by  Supt.  Thomas  March,  of  Greens- 
burg,  who  read  as  follows : 

I^t  year  one  of  my  principals  attended 
a  basket-ball  game  in  company  with  one 
of  the  fair  sex.  He  had  been  a  well-known 
player  in  his  college  days.  Some  of  his 
pupils,  when  the  referee  was  not  proving 
satisfactory,  began  to  call  out  the  teacher's 
name  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  call 
out  the  name  of  the  girl  who  was  with  him. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  two  of  his  pupils 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  me:  "Has 

jlr. a  legal  right  to  punish  us  for 

things  which  were  done  after  we  had  re- 
turned to  our  homes?"  Being  familiar 
with  the  facts,  I  replied,  "I  don't  know 
about  his  legal  right,  but  I  guess  he  took 
the  right,  didn't  he,  boys?"  They  readily 
admitted  that  he  had. 

The  position  taken  by  these  boys  is  the 
common  feeling  of  parents  and  children 
to-ward  the  question  of  school  government. 


It  is  also  of  first  importance  in  discussing 
the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
to-day:  Have  we  a  legal  right  to  control 
organizations  of  pupils  whose  meetings 
occur  outside  of  school  hours,  and  when 
children  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
parents?  Up  to  the  time  that  I  began  to 
investigate  the  subject  for  this  paper,  I 
thought  that  we  had  no  such  legal  right, 
but  now  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  There  is 
a  decision  by  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
judges  to  the  effect  that  the  teacher  is  in 
loco  parentis  from  the  time  the  child  starts 
to  school  until  he  returns.  This  seems  to 
be  the  position  that  is  recognized  by  most 
Pennsylvania  teachers  and  by  some  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools.  But,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  we  have  had 
no  decisions  in  this  State  bearing  upon  the 
larger  phase  of  the  subject.  There  have, 
however,  been  a  number  of  decisions  in 
other  States  which  show  conclusively  that, 
"  The  right  to  chastise  or  expel  is  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  acts  done  during  school 
hours,  but  may  extend  to  acts  committed 
outside  of  the  school-room  if  the  effect  of 
such  acts  reaches  within  the  school-room 
and  is  detrimental  to  good  order  and  the 
best  interest  of  the  school.  And  this  rule 
applies  to  conduct  of  the  pupil  after  his 
return  hcxne  as  well  as  to  his  conduct  in 
going  to  and  from  school."  (This  is  an 
extract  from  the  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law  which  sights  decisions 
in  Missouri,  Texas,  Vermont,  Iowa  and 
Massachusetts  to  this  effect.) 

I  have  had  conversation  upon  this  ques- 
tion with  several  lawyers,  among  whom  was 
one  of  our  local  judges  learned  in  the  law, 
but  none  of  them  had  investigated  the  sub- 
ject deeply  enough  to  give  me  an  opinion. 
The  judge  told  me  that  the  value  of  these 
decisions  in  interpreting  Pennsylvania  law 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  wording 
of  the  laws  of  those  States,  but  that  he 
knew  no  reason  why  such  should  not  be 
the  decision  here  if  the  case  should  be 
brought  to  court.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
a  legal  opinion  as  he  had  not  investigated 
the  case.  However,  the  probability  seems 
to  be  that  this  would  stand  the  test  of  law 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  in  a  position, 
then,  to  take  any  reasonable  steps  to  regu- 
late school  boy  and  school  girl  activities 
outside  of  the  school-room  which  have  no 
effect  upon  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  school  itself. 

The  activities  which  are  most  open  to  ob- 
jection and  are  most  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion are  the  school  fraternities  and  the 
athletic  organizations.  Fraternities  have 
always  been  under  the  ban  of  public  cen- 
sure. We  of  the  present  day  in  America 
cannot    appreciate    the    intense    hostility 
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which  existed  to  them  years  ago,  although 
we  have  all  read  in  history  how  great  a 
part  the  anti-masonic  societies  played  in  the 
politics  of  our  State  and  nation.  Many  of 
the  leading  papers  exerted  their  best  efforts 
against  them  and  even  ministers  of  the 
gospel  made  them  a  target  for  their  in- 
vectives. College  fraternities  came  into 
existence  shortly  before  this  outbreak  oc- 
curred. The  oldest  of  them.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  was  compelled  to  become  non-secret 
and  expose  all  the  workings  of  its  organi- 
zation. It  has  since  been  made  purely  an 
honorary  fraternity,  although  originally  it 
had  the  form  of  the  usual  secret  society. 
Other  college  fraternities  of  this  period 
were  sub  rosa  or  went  out  of  existence 
altogether.  From  this  time  to  the  present 
there  has  always  been  opposition  to  all  such 
organizations.  However,  in  the  colleges 
at  least,  they  have  come  to  stay.  Some 
have  chapters  in  preparatory  and  high 
schools,  while  others  are  connected  with 
elementary  schools  alone.  It  is  in  this 
phase  of  the  movement  that  we  are  at  the 
present  time  interested. 

What  are  the  objections  usually  offered 
to  these  organizations?  In  an  article  by 
President  Seelye,  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  they  were  summarized  as  follows : 
(These  are  quotations  from  reports  of 
superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools.)  (i)  "The  Greek-letter  societies 
in  high  schools  are  undemocratic  and  tend 
to  favor  cliques  and  to  emphasize  social 
distinctions."  (2)  "Loyalty  to  the  secret 
society  takes  precedence  over  loyalty  to  the 
school."  (3)  "Discrimination,  direct  and 
indirect,  is  made  against  those  who  are  not 
in  the  societies;  real  merit  and  scholarship 
do  not  determine,  in  the  main,  the  selection 
of  members.  There  is  often  a  tendency  to 
consider  the  good  of  the  society  before  that 
of  the  school."  (4)  "These  societies  are 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  democracy. 
They  tend  to  narrow  the  minds  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  pupils,  and  cultivate  selfish 
and  snobbish  ideas,  dissipating  the  energy 
and  detracting  interest  from  study,  offering 
no  social,  mental  or  intellectual  advantages 
that  may  not  be  supplied  by  open  organiza- 
tions under  the  more  or  less  direct  super- 
vision of  teachers."  (5)  "  All  the  mystery, 
jargon  and  inward  foolery  are  being 
affected  by  these  high-school  societies." 
(6)  "  Some  of  the  students  belong  to  two  or 
more,  involving  an  additional  expense. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cost 
of  maintaining  these  societies."  (7)  "  In- 
fluence wholly  bad,  demoralizing."  (8) 
"  They  lessen  the  respect  for  the  authority 
of  teachers." 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  secret 
societies  in  high  schools,  but  the  concen- 


sus of  opinion  among  those  who  have  seems 
to  be  against  them.  I  do  know,  however, 
enough  about  the  minds  and  dispositions  of 
pupils  of  high  school  age  to  know  what 
their  attitude  is  likely  to  be.  In  college  not 
one  fraternity  man  in  ten  gives  a  thought 
to  the  serious  side  of  fraternity  life.  In 
the  high  school  not  one  in  a  hundred  would 
be  likely  to  do  so.  They  would  ape  the 
doings  of  the  college  man  and  unfortunately 
the  less  creditable  things  would  be  the 
ones  to  attract  their  attention  and  suit  their 
fancy.  They  would  follow  the  super- 
ficialities and  not  be  much  impressed  by 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  fraternity. 
They  are  open  to  serious  reflections  it  is 
true,  but  these  rarely  have  origin  in 
their  own  consciousness.  Generally  such 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  older  persons 
who  have  gained  wisdom  by  experience. 
High  school  pupils  are  very  prone  to  fol- 
low leaders.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
have  student  organizations  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  school  officials. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  among  teachers 
appears  in  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  As- 
bury  Park  in  1905:  "That  all  legitimate 
elements  for  good — social,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual— ^which  these  societies  claim  to 
possess,  can  be  better  supplied  to  the 
pupils  through  the  school  at  large  in  the 
form  of  literary  soceties  and  clubs  under 
the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the 
schools." 

The  pupils  should  to  a  certain  extent  be 
given  the  control  of  such  organizations. 
They  should  furnish  the  presiding  officers, 
etc.,  so  that  they  can  learn  parliamentary 
usages,  but  members  of  the  faculty  should 
be  present  at  all  exercises  and  should  lend 
their  assistance  whenever  it  is  needed.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  such  persons  act  as 
critics.  I  have  seen  this  in  operation  in 
many  places  and  always  with  success. 
Wisely  conducted,  such  an  organization  can 
be  made  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school  in  an  attractive  way  and  at  the  same 
time  be  the  most  effective  means  of  draw- 
ing together  pupils,  patrons  and  teachers. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  result  from 
school  athletics  come  under  the  same  cate- 
gory morally  as  those  of  the  secret  organi- 
zations. Teams  which  are  not  imder  the 
control  of  the  school  are  likely  not  to  be 
under  the  control  of  anybody.  Their  ex- 
cursions are  attended  by  all  kinds  of  im- 
morality and  dissipation.  The  small  high 
school  is  under  a  greater  temptation  to  form 
such  organizations  than  the  larger  institu- 
tions, for  two  reasons:  First,  b^use  they 
usually  cannot  afford  to  employ  any  one 
person  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the 
teams.    In  such  cases  what  little  oversight 
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there  is,  is  given  by  the  principal.  He  is 
usually  a  man  whose  time  is  fully  occupied 
in  multifarious  employments,  with  a  result 
that  the  athletic  affairs  have  little  or  no 
supervision.  The  second  thing  which 
operates  against  the  small  school  team  is 
the  fact  that,  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
they  are  usually  not  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite number  of  first-class  players  and  fall 
back  upon  the  questionable  expedient  of 
getting  outsiders  to  fill  their  most  important 
positions.  These  outsiders,  having  no 
loyalty  for  the  school  or  any  real  interest 
in  its  good  name,  and  not  being  under  the 
control  of  the  established  school  officers,  are 
usually  responsible  for  much  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  such  teams.  If  they  are  not 
guilty  of  all  the  wickedness  which  seems 
to  be  attendant  on  the  trips  of  these  teams, 
they  at  least  exercise  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  drawing  the  other  boys  into  such 
excesses. 

While  this  is  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  evil  attending 
such  a  condition.  I  was  about  to  say  this 
is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  problem, 
for  the  evil  I  am  about  to  mention  has  its 
effect  upon  the  whole  school  in  a  .much 
more  insidious  form  than  could  be  effected 
by  the  conduct  of  a  few  hoodlums.  I  mean 
the  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  win 
whether  by  fair  means  or  foul.  From  this 
feeling  spring  many  of  the  evils  which 
have  brought  school  athletics  into  disrepute. 
The  making  use  of  hired  players  and  the 
brutality  attendant  upon  many  of  our 
games  are  things  which  most  frequently 
provoke  criticism,  yet  these  arc  entirely 
the  outgrowth  of  diis  feeling.  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  connection  with  school  athletics.  If 
foot  ball  does  not  stand  for  fairness  and 
manliness  it  should  have  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  education.  School  children 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  not  fair 
and  therefore  not  honest  to  try  to  win 
games  through  the  services  of  players  who 
are  not  bona  fide  members  of  the  school. 
This  is  the  feeling  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  awaken  among  our  pupils  in 
Greensburg.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
is  now  no  willingness  among  the  boys  to 
share  the  honor  of  victory  with  any  out- 
siders. Four  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  find 
a  genuine  high  school  boy  on  the  Greens- 
>  burg  high  school  team,  but  to-day  it  is 
different.  They  used  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  school  boys  were  not 
heavy  enough  or  strong  enough  to  compete 
with  their  neighbors.  The  history  of  our 
foot  ball  team  for  last  season  strongly  re- 
futes this.  It  was  in  weight  the  lightest 
team  that  our  school  ever  put  forth;  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  on  the  average  lighter 


than  their  opponents;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  succeeded  in  finishing  the  season 
with  six  out  of  eight  victories  to  their 
credit,  and,  what  is  more,  without  any 
serious  injury  to  a  single  member  of  the 
team  and  without  a  single  case  of  unfair- 
ness or  brutality  charged  up  against  them. 
The  total  score  was  39  to  251,  and  when 
you  consider  the  size  of  it  and  the  fact 
that  in  at  least  two  of  the  cases  all  of  the 
officials  were  named  by  our  opponents,  this 
lack  of  unfairness  is  a  greater  honor  than 
winning  the  victories. 

We  had  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  pupils 
to  have  this  attitude  and  the  thing  which 
proved  our  greatest  hindrance  was  the  fact 
that  the  teams  we  played  with  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  scruples  in  the  matter.  It  was 
hard  for  the  boys  to  refrain  from  taking 
the  same  unfair  advantages  that  their  op- 
ponents were  taking.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  tone  of  the  school  was  so  low  that 
they  did  not  see  the  harm.  Now  all  look 
at  it  in  a  different  light  and  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  school  has  improved.  At 
first,  the  so-called  high  school  team  was 
managed  by  a  professional  gambler  in  town. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  make 
a  high  school  boy  the  manager  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  one  of  die 
teachers.  The  board  then  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  nobody  but  bona  fide  students  be 
allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  Later  one 
of  our  regular  teachers  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  athletics  of  the  school.  Be- 
fore he  was  employed  we  told  him  what 
was  expected  of  him.  We  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  regarded  manliness  as  more 
important  than  winning  games;  that  such 
things  as  maiming  players  when  they  are 
unable  to  defend  themselves  or  when  they 
cannot  even  tell  who  has  done  the  deed, 
we  consider  as  nothing  less  than  cowardice, 
and  that  we  would  not  tolerate  anything 
unquestionable  in  connection  with  the 
games.  The  arrangements  have  worked 
well. 

Not  only  have  the  athletic  games  been 
placed  upon  a  better  basis,  but  a  better 
spirit  has  entered  every  department  of 
school  work.  The  heroes  of  the  gridiron 
are  taking  higher  rank  than  ever  before  in 
their  classes  and  this  proves  an  incentive 
to  others. 

I  believe  strongly  in  foot  ball,  base  ball 
and  all  forms  of  athletic  sports,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  under  certain  re- 
strictions. They  should  not  be  made  the 
chief  end  of  the  school.  Pupils  should  not 
be  allowed  to  indulge  in  them  to  the  neglect 
of  their  lessons.  Players  should  not  only 
be  regular  members  of  the  school  but  they 
should  be  in  regular  standing  in  their 
classes,  and  if  there  are  scholastic  require- 
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ments,  the  teacher  should  be  just  as  exact- 
ing with  the  embryo  athletes  as  with  others. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  that  it  often  takes 
as  much  pluck  to  learn  a  lesson  as  to  win 
a  foot  ball  game.  If  they  are  made  to 
understand  the  true  position  of  such  activi- 
ties, and  if  they  are  actuated  by  the  feeling 
that  a  victory  is  not  worth  having  which 
is  not  won  honorably,  nothing  but  good  can 
result  from  what  after  all  is  at  its  best 
clean,  manly  sport 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the 
school  authorities  have  a  right  to  govern 
all  student  activities  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  so.  But  the  best  government  is 
not  the  most  autocratic.  Neither  is  it 
enough  to  have  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. There  must  also  be  co-operation. 
This,  with  proper  ideals,  will  make  student 
activities  produce  their  best  results. 

STATE    SUPERVISION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  was  presented  by  Dr.  Chees* 
man  A.  Herrick,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
following  paper: 

STATE    SUPERVISION    OVER    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

High  schools  supported  at  public  expense 
came  relatively  late  in  our  system  of  public 
education,  and  even  yet  policies  for  their  sup- 
port and  management  are  halting  and  uncer- 
tain. There  is  a  widening  conviction  in  the 
wisdom  of  direct  state  aid  to  high  schools 
and  at  least  one  serious  and  well-conceived 
attempt  to  extend  such  aid  from  the  federal 
government  The  time  is  opportune  for  an 
examination  of  recent  experience  with  hig^ 
schools;  and  also  to  attempt  a  statement  of 
what  may  appear  a  safe  policy  for  them  in 
the  future.  New  phases  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  new  perils  to  public  high  schools, 
arc  presented  by  the  recent  pronounced  in- 
terest in  technical  education.  The  high  school 
represents  in  education  that  doubtful  stage 
between  childhood  and  maturity  when  one 
hardly  knows  whether  individuals  should  be 
considered  as  boys  and  girls  or  men  and 
women. 

High  schools  are  in  the  broadest  sense  com- 
munity institutions,  peoples'  colleges,  finishing 
schools  for  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  any  higher  education  at  alL  High  schools 
need  a  breadth  of  view  in  policy,  and  a  lib- 
erality of  support,  that  cannot  be  excepted 
from  the  local  communities.  In  order  that 
they  have  have  the  largest  usefulness  the  State 
must  furnish  matured  plans  for  high  schools, 
and  it  must  show  how  these  plans  can  be 
consummated.  One  very  obvious  way  the 
State  can  aid  is  by  financial  support  extended 
through  its  authoritative  department  of  su- 
pervision. 

A  neglect  of  high  schools  means  the  ulti- 
mate weakening  of  elementary  education,  a 
certain  low  standard  in  civic  affairs,  and  in- 
evitably a  poor  equipment  of  a  people  for  the 
economic  and  industrial  contests  of  the  mod- 
cm  competitive  system.  That  State  will  have  the 
largest  success  which  gives  its  people  the  fullest 


development  of  their  native  faculties  and 
the  highest  skill.  States  which  have  enjoyed 
marked  advantages  from  their  geographical 
position  and  native  riches,  will  find  that  these 
advantages  alone  count  for  relatively  less  and 
less.  If  a  place  in  the  field  of  material  ac- 
tivity is  to  be  acquired  or  maintained,  a  State 
must  give  to  her  people  a  constantly  increas- 
ing educational  equipment  To  make  natural  , 
riches  effective,  men  must  be  trained  to  use 
theuL  From  every  consideration,  increased 
and  improved  facilities  for  high  school  edu- 
cation  seem  imperative. 

We  should  not  accept  any  such  "miserable 
alternative"  as  elementary  schools,  or  high 
schools;  but  elementary  schools  amply  pro- 
vided and  at  their  best;  and  hig^  schools 
broadly  conceived  and  liberally  supported,  free 
and  within  easy  reach  of  every  home,  fur- 
nished not  as  a  dole,  not  apologetically  or 
grudgingly^  but  as  the  inherent  right  of  every 
boy  and  girl  bom  into  an  American  common- 
wealth. We  should  be  done  for  all  time 
with  the  distinction  between  common  schools 
and  high  schools.  If  the  stream  of  citizen- 
ship is  to  rise  to  higher  levels,  if  intellect 
is  to  be  intensified,  if  morals  are  to  be  puri- 
fied, if  industrial  activity  is  to  have  facile 
mind  and  cunning  hand  then  high  schools 
must  more  and  more  become  common  schools. 

But  high  schools  as  distinct  institutions^ 
and  supervision  over  high  schools  as  a  dis- 
tinct function,  have  already  demonstrated  their 
worth  as  an  aid  to  elementary  schools.  In 
New  Jersey  the  state  supervision  over  h^h 
schools  has  provided  that  eight  years  of  ap- 
proved work  in  graded  schools  or  its  equiva- 
lent must  precede  high  school  education,  and 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  education  is  that  high  school  inspection 
has  been  of  "invaluable  service"  to  the  work 
of  the  ^des.  Similar  reports  from  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  New  York  and  other  States 
fully  establish  that  a  more  efficient  high  school 
education  is  a  means  by  which  to  improve 
elementary  education.  In  a  bill  recently  pro- 
posed by  a  committee  of  high  school  teachers 
m  Pennsylvania  it  was  made  the  first  duty  of 
high  school  inspectors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
fix  a  minimum  requirement  of  school  prep- 
aration which  must  precede  high  school  edu- 
cation, which  minimum  is  to  be  expressed  in 
subjects  of  study  and  the  amount  of  require- 
ments in  these  subjects.  By  such  means  high 
schools  become  at  once  a  direct  aid  to  ele- 
mentary schools. 

American  states  need  some  form  of  propa- 
ganda on  high  school  education.  The  need 
is  evident  of  taking  to  the  people  a  message 
on  the  purposes  of  high  schools,  and  both 
encouragement  and  instruction  in  their  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  The  schools  of 
a  given  State  should  be  rendered  more  uni- 
form through  standardizing  and  grading.  In 
many  States  high  schools  are  wideljr  different 
and  the  poorer  schools  can  be  raised  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  better.  Similarly 
there  can  be  the  leveling  up  of  schools  in 
different  States  as  is  now  being  undertakoi 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  But  all 
this  means  new  legislation  with  increased  State 
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support  and  closer  and  more  intelligent  super- 
vision. 

In  the  inspection  of  high  schools  in  recent 
years  we  note  four  distinct  agencies,  operat- 
ing at  different  times  and  places,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  These  are:  (i)  The  inspection 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  without  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  distribution  of  any 
funds;  (2)  the  inspection  by  private  associa- 
tions of  institutions  usually  including  both 
colleges  and  schools;  (3)  the  inspection  by 
some  legislative  created  or  authonzed  board 
or  body  or  their  appointee;  and  (4)  the  in- 
spection of  state  boards  of  education  or  de- 
partments of  public  instruction  either  directly 
or  acting  through  an  agent  or  deputy. 

As  in  the  Middle  West  state-supported  edu- 
cation has  had  its  fullest  development  so  in 
the  Middle  West  are  the  most  useful  lessons 
on  the  supervision  over  high  schools.  The 
first  form  should  be  termed  institutional. 
This  was  begun  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1Q72  and  has  been  practised  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
years  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for  over 
a  dozen  years.  It  has  been  practised  also  by 
the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Califor- 
nia and  some  others.  This  form  of  inspec- 
tion has  been  used  chiefly  by  the  state  uni- 
versities, but  has  also  been  resorted  to  by 
certain  private  institutions,  the  most  notable 
example  of  which  is  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Private  institutions  have,  however, 
usually  been  wise  enough  to  say  that  they 
will  receive  students  from  any  school  which 
is  approved  by  the  state  universities. 

Being  inspected  by  ah  institution  as  above 
mentioned  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
a  school  and  takes  place  only  after  a  formal 
request  for  it  has  come  from  the  school.  The 
purpose  of  such  inspection  is  to  accredit  the 
schools  for  sending  pupils  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions without  examinations.  At  first  the 
inspection  was  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 
The  early  practice  was  to  have  a  school  ap- 
proved for  given  subjects  by  the  departments 
of  instruction  in  the  higher  institutions,  and 
the  certificates  were  for  single  subjects  rather 
than  for  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  has 
had  observation  on  this  form  of  inspection 
at  the  University  of  California,  well  says  that 
there  is  a  decided  gain  to. the  school  from 
having  university  specialists  regularly  visit  it. 
There  was  also  an  early  resort  to  a  form  of 
examination  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
but  this  proved  too  cumbersome  and  was 
given  up. 

Committees  of  the  faculty  soon  found  thut 
the  duties  of  inspection  were  too  burdensome 
and  they  employed  an  agent,  reserving  to  them- 
selves die  right  to  pass  upon  his  recommen- 
dations. Thus  the  tendency  of  inspection  by 
institutions  has  been  to  have  a  single  inspector, 
and  to  have  the  school  approved  or  rejected 
as  a  whole. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  form  of  inspec- 
tion is  to  make  the  schools  feeders  to  the 
universities,  the  effects  upon  the  schools  them- 
selves are  worthy  of  note.  The  testimony 
where  it  has  been  tried  is  that  the  standards 
of  the  schools  have  been  raised,  in  some  cases 


a  year  and  in  others  even  more.  Weak  schools 
are  sometimes  carried  on  what  is  termed  a 
''nursing  list,"  and  these  are  encouraged  and 
improved  in  the  hope  that  they  may  come  up 
to  the  standard.  The  inspectors  make  ad- 
dresses on  educational  subjects  to  the  com- 
munities they  visit,  and  after  such  visits  they 
report  to  principals,  superintendents,  and 
school  boards,  pointing  out  deficiencies  in  the 
schools  and  suggesting  ways  in  which  the  de- 
ficiencies can  be  remedied.  Not  the  least 
of  services  from  such  inspection  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers.  Usually  the  in- 
spectors are  connected  with  the  departments 
of  education  of  their  universities,  and  not  in- 
frequently they*  give  instruction  in  the  sum- 
mer schools  that  are  conducted  by  these  uni- 
versities; and  thus  there  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
teachers  to  better  their  professional  equip- 
ment 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
poorer  and  weaker  schools  which  most  need 
supervision  are  likely  to  be  entirely  ignored 
under  this  system,  and  further,  that  while  as 
President  Eliot  has  said,  "an  occasional 
friendly  visit"  by  a  college  representative 
clearly  is  of  service  to  the  sdiool,  *  such  visits 
may  be  so  infrequent  and  so  indefinite  as 
to  lead  to  no  important  results."  While  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  this  voluntary  institutional 
inspection  of  high  schools  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  it  is  but  a  beginning  in  a  process 
and  not  the  highest  or  best  form  of  super- 
vision over  high  schools. 

The  second  of  the  agencies  for  standardizing 
and  improving  high  schools  is  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  higher  institutions  and  secondary 
schools  jointly.  This  form  of  inspection  is  an 
application  of  the  co-operative  princiolc  among 
institutions,  and  is  extended  throughout  a 
region  or  section  rather  than  being  limited  to 
a  single  State.  The  two  most  notable  instances 
of  tihis  inspection  are  that  by  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  and  that  by 
the  North  Central  Associations  of  Colleges, 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  New  England  Board  began  about  18S5 
to  provide  uniform  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  college  in  the  cases  where  the  require- 
ments were  similar.  Out  of  this  there  came  a 
demand  for  uniform  certificates  for  college 
entrance  and  from  the  latter  the  practice  of 
approving  the  schools  as  a  whole.  The  in- 
stitutions that  received  students  on  certificate 
finally  reached  an  agreement  that  a  uniform 
board  would  be  established  and  that  certifi- 
cates would  be  recognized  only  from  schools 
which  this  board  approved.  This  board  has 
carried  forward  its  supervision  since  1904; 
it  has  worked  bv  correspondence,  by  inspec- 
tion of  curricula,  by  the  securing  of  careful 
reports  from  the  schools  and  by  occasional 
visits  of  representatives  of  the  board;  but 
most  largely  the  board  acts  from  the  reports 
of  the  colleges  on  the  standing  of  the  pupils 
sent  from  schools  wishing  to  be  accredited,  or 
which  have  been  accredited.  The  president 
of  this  New  England  board  says,  reports  show 
that  only  one-third  as  many  sdhools  sending 
students  on  certificate  are  unsatisfactory  now 
as  there  were  before  the  board  began  the 
supervision.     He  is  very  clear  on  the   facts 
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presented  that  the  schools  have  been  im- 
proved, increased  value  given  to  the  certifi- 
cates and  a  closer  articulation  established  be- 
tween schools  and  colleges/ 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  was  organized  in  1895  to  secure 
co-operation  and  to  promote  harmonious  re- 
lations between  the  t^es  of  institutions  that 
made  up  its  membership.  Growing  out  of  this 
purpose  a  commission  on  accredited  schools 
was  provided  for  in  1901,  and  to  this  com- 
mission was  assigned  the  duty  of  defining  and 
describing  standards  for  college  admission, 
formulating  a  statement  of  approved  prepara- 
tion for  high  school  teachers,  recommending 
equipment  for  high  schools  and  finally  pro- 
viding for  a  board  of  inspectors  who  shall 
inqure  into  the  conditions  in  the  schools  and 
make  up  an  accredited  list;  this  list  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  commission  not  later  than 
June  1st  of  each  year,  and  the  commission 
in  turn  is  required  to  publish  this  list  and  to 
distribute  it  to  the  members  of  the  North 
Central  Association  not  later  than  June  10. 

The  commission  on  accredited  schools  has 
defined  carefully  the  conditions  on  which 
schools  will  be  admitted  and  has  rendered  ser- 
vice in  suggesting  laboratory  and  library 
equipment,  plans  of  instruction,  etc.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  high  school  will  be  approved 
that  does  not  have  at  least  five  teachers  ex- 
clusive of  the  superintendent  It  fixes  the 
maximum  of  pupils  per  teacher  as  thirty  and 
requires  excellence  of  intellectual  and  moral 
"tone"  in  a  school  as  a  condition  of  its 
approval. 

The  commission  of  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation publishes  a  list  of  approved  schools 
in  at  least  a  dozen  States,  from  Ohio  to  Colo- 
rado. The  activity  of  this  commission  marks 
a  tendency  away  from  independent  inspection 
by  a  single  institution,  and  this  form  of  super- 
vision clearly  seems  more  desirable  than  that 
of  higher  institutions  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  but  this  inspection  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  Association  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
school  and  with  too  little  opportunity  to  aid 
it.  The  commission  seeks  to  minimize  its 
difficulties  by  providing  that  reports  to  it 
shall  be  made  through  an  inspector  appointed 
by  a  state  university  or  an  inspector  appointed 
by  state  authority,  and  thus  there  is  evidenced 
the  need  of  other  agencies  to  operate  in  con- 
nection with  this  Association. 

The  third  of  the  plans  already  tried  is  that 
of  having  the  inspection  by  some  legally  es- 
tablished board  or  their  representative.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  Indiana  and  Minnesota. 
In  Indiana  the  inspection  is  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  President  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  President  of  the  State  Normal  School 
and  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  Board,  by 
division  of  high  schools  among  its  members, 
makes  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
and  prepares  an  accredited  list  giving  the  privi- 
lege of  certificate  for  college  admission.    This 

^  Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, before  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
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form  of  inspection  seems  to  have  been  quite 
successful  in  Indiana,  but  at  its  best  it  has 
been  insufficient. 

Taken  altogether,  Minnesota  has  made 
marked  progress  in  improving  the  hi^h  schools 
of  the  State.  In  Minnesota  there  is  a  State 
/High  School  Board  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers :  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  President  of  the  State  University,  the 
President  of  the  Normal  School  Board  and 
two  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  Board  elects  a  state  inspector  or  super- 
visor over  high  schools  and  his  office  is  sup- 
ported by  special  appropriation.  His  reports 
on  high  schools  are  teco^ized  by  the  State 
University  and  other  institutions  in  granting 
certificate  privilege  for  college  admission.  Thus 
the  inspector  while  not  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  appointed  by  a  Board  on  which  the 
University  is  represented  and  the  University 
seems  entirely  satisfied  to  accept  students  on 
this  inspector's  report 

To  give  further  stimulus  to  high  school  edu- 
cation in  Minnesota,  there  is  awarded  from 
the  state  treasury  a  yearly  grant  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500  to  schools  that  are  approved  by 
the  inspector.  (In  1907  there  was  an  addi- 
tional grant  making  the  total  above  $2,000  for 
each  school.)  The  high  school  inspector  for 
Minnesota  says  that  the  Board  of  which  he  is 
the  agent  has  three  forms  of  aid  operating 
together:  inspection,  financial  support,  and  ex- 
aminations. The  inspection  is  in  a  purely  ad- 
visory capacity,  but  the  financial  aid  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  conditions  found  b^  the  in- 
spector. The  examinations  are  optional,  and 
are  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  direc- 
tive. Both  the  inspector  of  high  schools  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota  say 
that  these  optional  examinations  have  been  of 
marked  service  in  improving  the  poorer  schools. 

State  Superintendent  Olsen,  of  Minnesota, 
thus  summarizes  the  results  of  state  super- 
vision and  direct  state  aid:  "The  high  and 
graded  school  inspectors  have  rendered  the 
State  valuable  service,  not  only  in  guarding 
the  distribution  of  aid,  but  in  creating  a 
stronger  school  sentiment,  making  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  superintendents  and  teachers,  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  school  officers.  See- 
ing the  best  in  equipment,  management  and 
instruction,  these  officials  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  officers  and. teachers  the  benefit  of  criti- 
cism, timely,  restraining,  and  suggestive,  in 
the  light  of  this  wise  observation.  Vested  with 
state  authority,  they  often  give  progressive 
superintendents,  teachers  and  school  officers 
needed  moral  support  in  communities  where  a 
too  conservative  opinion  prevails.  State  in- 
spection has  been  a  directing  force  in  the  more 
judicious  and  economical  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  the  construction  of  school-houses,  in 
the  employment  of  trained  and  competent  su- 
perintendents and  teachers,  in  the  efforts 
toward  the  unification  of  the  courses  of  study, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  more  permanent 
policy  in  educational  movements,  which,  if 
left  unguided,  will  result  in  more  or  less  mis- 
spent energy. 

Under  our  system  each  high  school  and 
graded  school  of  Minnesota  has  been  left  free 
to  work  out  its  own  plans,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  we  have  in  the  entire  scheme  such  unity 
and  harmony  and  definite  standard  of  effi- 
ciency as  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out this  unifying  and  directing  influence.  And 
are  not  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  country 
even  more  in  need  of  criticism,  advice  and 
moral  support  of  able  inspectors  than  are 
those  in  towns  and  cities,  with  their  greater 
wealth  and  culture^  and  their  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities?"* 

One  obvious  service  to  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota,  or  to  any  schools  that  could 
come  into  the  possession  of  them,  are  the 
fourteen  annual  reports  of  George  B.  Aiton 
as  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  year  these  reports  have 
been  printed  and  distributed.  Every  phase  of 
the  building  problem,  ventilation,  equipment, 
laboratories,  libraries,  text-books,  teachers, 
these  and  many  other  questions  have  been  ex- 
amined and  sane  conclusions  reached.  That 
communities  realize  so  little  from  their  money 
in  school  building  and  school  service  is  due 
most  largely  to  ignorance.  Those  haying  to 
do  with  local  schools  need  to  be  given  direction 
by  one  who  has  a  broader  outlook,  and  it  is  in 
the  giving  of  the  direction  that  a  state  in- 
spector of  high  schools  can  be  of  great  service. 

The  most  recent  trend  in  the  outside  super- 
vision over  high  schools  is  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  or  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  usually  through  deputies  or 
agents.  At  least  eight  States  are  carrying  for- 
ward this  form  of  supervision  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  attended  by  the  distribution  of  money 
from  the  state  treasuries  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating high  schools  and  making  supervision 
effective. 

In  Massachusetts  each  town  is  required  to 
provide  free  high  school  education  for  each 
child  who  wishes  it.  Every  town  of  five  hun- 
dred families  must  furnish  a  high  school  with 
a  four-years'  course  and  keep  this  school  open 
for  at  least  forty  weeks  in  a  year  exclusive  of 
vacations.  A  town  of  less  than  five  hundred 
inhabitants  may  maintain  a  school  of  its 
own  or  provide  for  the  tuition  of  its  pupils 
and  their  transportation  to  some  other  school. 
The  experiment  of  having  students  transported 
to  other  schools  at  public  expense  has  been 
given  its  best  trial  in  Massachusetts,  but 
with  results  that  do  not' seem  conclusive  as  to 
the  desirabilitv  of  this  method  of  fostering 
high  school  education.  These  smaller  towns 
maintaining  an  approved  high  school  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $500,  or 
if  they  do  not  maintain  a  school  they  are 
reimbursed  for  the  tuition  money  paid  out  In 
1907  there  were  paid  to  the  small  towns  of 
Massachusetts  under  these  two  heads  $56,613.74- 
But  in  order  to  receive  state  aid  Massachu- 
setts high  schools  must  be  approved  by  an 
agrcnt  of  the  state  board  who  is  in  the  field 
exercising  the  functions  of  an  inspector.  This 
same  agent  approves  high  schools  for  the 
privilege  of  certificating  their  pupils  to  the 
state  normal  schools. 

New  York  has  long  had  close  supervision 
over  high  schools  through  the  Regents'  in- 
s'^ection  and  examinations.  Recent  legisla- 
tion has  consolidated  the  Regent  system  and 

^  Annual  Report,  1907,  pp.  9,  10. 


the  State  Department  of  Education  in  New 
York,  but  this  consolidation  in  no  particular 
relinquishes  control  over  high  schools.  Indeed 
the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction.  The 
number  of  inspectors  has  been  increased  and 
state  aid  has  been  extended  munificently.  In 
1907  the  State  of  New  York  gave  to  the 
high  schools  in  direct  grants  approximately 
$550,ooa  Much  has  been  done  to  remove  the 
mechanical  and  depressive  effects  of  the  old 
Regents'  system.  Examinations  in  New  York, 
no  doubt  as  in  Minnesota,  are  a  stimulus  to 
the  weaker  school,  but  the  grave  danger  is  that 
they  will  become  a  fetich.  If  one  from  the 
outside  might  venture  an  opinion  on  the  New 
York  system  of  supervision  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  escape  still  further  from  the  evils 
of  the  Regents'  system  by  bringing  about 
greater  flexibility  through  a  larger  recognition 
of  the  optional  principle. 

New  Jersey  has  recently  begun  a  close 
state  supervision  over  her  high  schools.  A 
special  appropriation  was  secured  with  the 
power  to  administer  it  left  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  A  high  school  inspector  has 
been  appointed  and  is  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board.  In  this  State,  as 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana,  that  also  have 
lately  inaugurated  state  inspection  of  high 
schools,  the  function  is  discharged  by  exercise 
of  general  powers  and  is  not  due  to  special 
legislation. 

Schools  apply  to  be  registered  in  New  Jersey 
and  after  they  are  visited  by  the  inspector  they 
are  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  such  action  as  the  Board  may  care  to  take. 
High  schools  of  a  required  standard  and  with  a 
four-year  course  are  recognized  as  "ap- 
proved"; high  schools  with  a  three-year 
course  and  meeting  a  fixed  standard  are  recog- 
nized as  "  partial."  For  each  teacher  employed 
exclusively  in  an  approved  high  school  there  is 
awarded  from  the  state  treasury  four  hundred 
dollars  and  for  each  teacher  giving  full  time 
to  instruction  in  a  partial  high  school  there  is 
similarly  allowed  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  inspector  of  high  schools  in  New  Jersey 
makes  it  a  rule  to  meet  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers  in  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions and  to  advise  with  them  and  make  sug- 
gestions on  various  aspects  of  high  school 
work.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  the 
inspector  is  his  supervision  over  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  of  study  and  outlines  for  par- 
ticular subjects.  In  these  activities  the  in- 
spector co-operates  with  the  high  school  teach- 
ers of  the  State  in  a  voluntary  and  non-official 
capacity. 

With  regard  to  the  nondescript  character  of 
her  high  schools  there  was  in  Missouri  a  few 
years  ago  a  condition  not  unlike  that  in  many 
other  States  and  to  bring  some  sort' of  order 
into  the  high  school  system  the  State  Superin- 
tendent was  given  authority  to  grade  all  pub- 
lic high  schools  designating  them  as  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  class.  This  authority 
was  extended  with  the  proviso  that  no  school 
was  to  be  in  the  first  class  that  did  not  employ 
the  full  time  of  three  teachers  in  high  school 
work  and  give  what  was  termed  "standard" 
instruction  during  nine  months  of  the  year  for 
four  years,   in   English,  mathematics,   science 
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and  history.  Schools  of  the  second  class  were 
to  be  similarly  conducted  for  three  years  with 
the  full  time  of  two  a;>proved  teachers  and 
were  to  give  instruction  m  accordance  with  the 
conditions  fixed  for  schools  of  the  first  class. 
Schools  of  the  third  class  were  required  to 
give  two  years  of  satisfactory  instruction  in 
the  subjects  above  named  for  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  to  require  the  full 
time  of  one  approved  teacher  in  high  school 
work. 

The  foregoing  provisions  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Missouri  who  might  exercise  the 
function  of  inspection  himself  or  delegate  it 
to  a  deputy.  The  law  reauires  that  the  State 
Superintendent  publish  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  classified  schools.  To  give  further 
effect  to  inspection  in  Missouri,  the  superin- 
tendent is  given  full  authority  to  drop  a  school 
in  its  classification  if  the  required  standard 
and  quality  of  work  are  not  maintained.^ 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Missouri  re- 
ported early  in  1906  that  he  had  not  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  carry  out  the  law  of  igos 
because  of  lack  of  assistants,  but  further  that 
the  Lefi[islature  of  1907  has  made  a  sufficient 
appropriation  to  employ  two  deputies  for  high 
school  supervision  and  that  these  were  to  be 
secured  at  once  and  put  into  the  field  as  in- 
spectors. But  even  as  administered  the  state 
law  in  Missouri  has  had  a  helpful  influence. 
The  State  Superintendent  says  that  the  num- 
ber graduating  from  high  schools  has  doubled 
in  four  years  and  the  number  enrolled  has 
trebled  in  ten  years.  It  is  the  present  expressed 
determination  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
Missouri  to  give  full  effect  to  the  act  of  1903 
in  furnishing  an  efficient  system  of  hig^h 
schools  for  the  State,  but  in  Missouri  there  is 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  weakness  of  any 
plan  that  does  not  include  direct  financial  aid 
to  high  schools  from  the  State  and  already 
the  agitation  has  been  begun  looking  to  such 
state  aid. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  Superintendent 
chooses  an  inspector  of  high  schools  and  the 
inspector  works  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  prepares  plans  of  study  and  has 
supervision  of  the  teaching.  The  number  and 
character  of  teachers  are  determined  by  this 
department.  In  Wisconsin,  local  communities 
which  support  a  high  school  in  accordance 
with  the  state  requirements  are  given  aid  by 
the  State  as  follows :  Schools  expending  above 
$1,000  a  year  for  instruction  receive  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,  and  schools  expending  less 
than  $500  for  instruction  receive  from  the 
State  pro  rata  one-half  the  amount  expended. 
Reports  on  high  schools  in  Wisconsin  are  made 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  to  the  State  University,  but  the  Uni- 
versity sends  out  its  own  inspectors  to  make  up 
a  list  of  accredited  schools.  There  has  been 
some  slight  friction  in  Wisconsin  between  the 
inspector  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
State  University,  and  a  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  expand  and  per- 
fect the  state  inspection  that  the  University 

^Revised  School  Laws  of  ITissouri,  1903* 
pp.  83,  83. 


should  take  on  trial  at  least  all  the  graduates 
of  accredited  four-year  state-supported  high 
schools,  and  later  drop  those  students  who 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced 
work.  This  contention  has  greater  validity 
when  one  remembers  that  the  Middle  West 
universities  are  a  part  of  the  educational  qrs- 
tems  of  their  States. 

It  would  appear  that  the  duties  of  a  state 
inspector  of  high  schools  well  performed  woold 
relieve  the  higher  institutions  of  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  their  inspectors;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  higher  institutions  one  can 
see  that  they  may  properly  wish  some  control 
over  those  who  send  them  students.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  enterprising  university 
administrators  realize  the  value  of  an  agent  in 
the  field  to  act  as  a  solicitor  and  that  they 
hesitate  to  relinquish  the  arrangement  by  which 
such  an  agent  is  sent  out 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  latest  States  to 
take  a  distinctively  forward  step  in  supervismg 
her  high  schools.  By  the  legislation  of  1805 
provision  was  made  for  a  gradation  of  tne 
hi^h  schools  into  first  class,  second  class  and 
third  class,  and  providing  a  standard  curricu- 
lum and  general  requirements  for  the  schools 
of  each  parade.  At  first  the  slender  state 
appropriation  of  $25,000  a  year  was  extended 
to  township  high  schools.  The  plan  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  to  allow  $400  to  a  school 
of  the  third  grade;  $600  to  one  of  the  sec- 
ond and  $800  to  one  of  the  firs^  and  in  case 
there  was  not  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow 
these  sums,  to  distribute  die  sum  available 
among  the  schools  pro  rata.  This  appropria- 
tion was  found  to  work  well  and  it  was 
gradually  increased  until  in  1907  $275,000  was 
set  aside  for  the  township  schools  for  two 
vears  and  a  like  amount  to  borough  schools. 
^his  provides  for  1908  and  1909  annually  $375r 
000  to  the  high  schools  of  townships  and 
boroughs. 

With  the  necessity  of  distributing  this  in- 
creased appropriation  in  Pennsylvania  there 
was  the  requirement  for  a  closer  supervision, 
and  the  Legislature  of  1907  also  passed  an  act 
appropriating  money  for  two  high  school  in- 
spectors. These  inspectors  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  deputies  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  have  entered  on  their 
duties.  Though  they  have  been  in  service  but 
a  few  weeks  these  inspectors  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  best  school  interests  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  inspectors, 
writing  from  the  field,  says:  "Many  of  the 
schools  already  receiving  appropriation  do  not 
have  teachers  that  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  189S1  and  the  equipment 
is  often  very  meagre.  We  will  doubtless  have 
to  publish  a  circular  that  will  suggest  some 
suitable  lists  of  apparatus,  also  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed course  in  English,  and  further  define 
what  constitutes  a  year's  york  in  general  of 
the  other  subjects  in  the  suggested  course." 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  at  once  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  hi^h  school  super- 
vision in  Pennsylvania,  and  insight  into  the 
ways  that  that  inspection  can  operate  to  dis- 
charge its  functions. 

Supt.  F.  E.  Downes,  of  Harrisburg, 
opened  the  general  discussion  of  this  sub- 
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ject  by  reading  the  following  clipping  from 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper : 

"At  the  twenty-first  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  to-day.  President  Rhees 
criticiz^  the  eagerness  of  colleges  in 
bidding  for  students  and  favored  rigorous 
entry  examinations  as  the  proper  pre- 
liminary to  higher  education. 

"  This  led  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton  University,  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
waste  his  time  in  Princeton  if  he  could 
not  pass  the  entrance  examination.  Many 
of  the  private  schools.  Dr.  Wilson  said, 
had  fallen  into  the  amiable  weakness  of 
trying  to  make  '  gentlemen '  of  their  pupils, 
looking  after  their  manners  rather  than 
their  character. 

"  President  Wilson  delivered  the  evening 
address,  his  subject  being  'School  and 
College.'  He  said  in  part:  We  all  know 
that  the  children  in  the  past  two  decades 
in  our  schools  have  not  been  educated. 
With  all  our  training,  we  have  trained 
nobody.  With  all  our  instructing,  we  have 
instructed  nobody.  Information  is  not  edu- 
cation. Education  in  this  modem  age 
stands  in  need  of  two  things.  The  first  is 
technical  training.  The  second  is  Uiat  kind 
of  education  which  for  many  ages  has 
borne  the  name  of  'liberal  education.'  If 
ever  an  age  needed  statesmanship  of  mind, 
it  is  this  age.  If  we  have  this  great  army 
of  mechanics  with  no  one  to  see  visions,  no 
one  to  overlook  the  field,  no  one  to  organize 
the  forces,  we  shall  stumble  upon  imme(^ate 
disaster. 

"President  Wilson  concluded  by  saying 
that  there  is  so  much  to  co-ordinate  in 
our  thinking  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
thinkers." 

The  speaker  then  continued  as  follows: 

PROBLEMS    OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
notified  me  some  time  ago  of  my  appoint- 
ment, using  his  own  words,  "  to  occupy  not 
over  ten  minutes  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  of  'Problems  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Pennsylvania,'  in- 
cluding 'District  High  Schools,'  'Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  School  over  School  Athletics,' 
'  Pufnl  Organizations  and  Kindred  Activi- 
ties,' and  'State  Inspection  of  High 
Schools.' "  Even  though  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  me  to  attempt  adequately  to 
discuss  any  one  of  these  assigned  problems, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  of  them,  within  the 
time  allowance,  still  I  feel  impelled '  to 
neglect  them  all  for  a  few  moments  to 
register  my  conviction  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  secondary  education 


in  Pennsylvania,  indeed  in  the  whole 
country,  for  that  matter,  is  that  of  securing 
a  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment between  hi^  school  courses  of  study 
and  college  entrance  requirements.  It 
ought  to  t^  an  easy,  natural,  and  common 
step  from  the  high  school  to  the  college. 
Instead,  it  seems  to  be  growing  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  make  this  step  each  year, 
as  die  requirements  for  college  admission 
tighten.  The  present  step  is  not  based  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  pedagogy,  and 
therefore  is  not  natural.  Furthermore,  the 
gap  narrows  and  widens  according  to  the 
varying  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schoob 
and  the  varying  admission  requirements  of 
the  colleges,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
bridge  it  by  a  stride  in  some  cases  and  a 
leap  in  others,  rather  than  by  a  common 
step,  as  should  be  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  we 
surely  must  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
colleges  should  call  a  halt.  The  entrance 
requirements  have  been  growing  increas- 
ingly severe  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, until  it  has  come  to  a  point  where  to 
meet  this  whimsical  dictation  we  are  en- 
dangering the  democracy  of  the  public 
schools.  A  course  of  study  that  prepares 
best  for  life  should  be  adequate,  with  slight 
modification,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  it 
would  be  adequate  if  our  colleges  would 
modernize  their  courses  sufficiently  to  touch 
actual  life  at  more  points.  We  have  gotten 
to  a  point  where,  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing demands  from  above,  our  high  schools 
are  forced  to  plan  their  curricula  in  con- 
formity to  these  demands,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  life  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  students  who  never  enter  the  college 
doors.  We  make  an  effort  to  differentiate 
our  courses  to  suit  both  those  who  intend 
going  to  college  and  those  who  do  not; 
but  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  neither  the  funds  nor  facili- 
ties for  doing  this  properly,  and  also  with 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  having  pre- 
pared for  college  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  hoped  to  get  to  college  but  who 
now,  for  one  reason  or  another,  find  a  col- 
lege course  impossible,  and  find  themselves 
actually  prepared  for  nothing  definite. 

The  first  duty  of  secondary  schools  in 
this  connection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  bring 
about  a  greater  measure  of  uniformity  in 
the  course  of  study  than  at  present  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and,  this  ac- 
complished, their  second  duty,  if  the  col- 
leges continue  to  refuse  to  come  down  to 
life  and  to  the  people,  is  to  take  a  strong 
stand  and  positively  refuse  longer  to  sulA 
mit  to  this  dictation  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional aristocracy. 

Again,  our  present  educational   scheme 
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is  unreasonable  and  unscientific.  We  are 
criticized  by  the  college  authorities  be- 
cause our  students  lack  preparation — be- 
cause they  lack  brains;  and  yet  these  same 
authorities  assume  to  dictate  just  what  our 
students  must  do  to  supply  these  brains. 
They  say  to  the  student :  "  You  must  read  a 
certain  number  of  books  of  Csesar,  a  certain 
number  of  orations  of  Cicero  and  a  certain 
number  of  books  of  Virgil,  and  you  must 
present  so  many  pages  and  periods  and 
years  of  Latin  Prose."  In  some  cases  they 
actually  refuse  admission  to  the  entrance 
examination  until  a  certificate  is  filed  from 
the  school  authorities  showing  that  all  this 
work  has  been  covered.  This  idea  tiiat 
"page-covering"  is  synonymous  with 
"brain-making"  is  false.  One  of  the 
causes  for  poor  preparation  on  the  part  of 
our  students  is  this  "  page-covering."  We 
hurry  them  over  the  four  years  of  the 
High  School,  covering  pages  at  the  silent 
dictation  of  the  college,  and  do  not  give 
them  time  to  settle  down  and  think.  If  we 
could  take  the  time  to  cover  one  oration  of 
Giccro  well,  giving  the  student  a  thorough 
ground  work  in  the  important  Latin  con- 
struction found  in  this  author,  he  would 
acquire  more  Latin  and  develop  more  brain 
cells  than  he  would  in  covering  the  usual 
six  orations  in  haphazard  fashion.  It  is  the 
same  with  German  and  French.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  English  requirements.  The 
demand  is  for  pages  read — for  ground 
covered.  In  geometry  we  face  a  like  condi- 
tion. We  are  not  permitted  to  develop 
brains.  We  are  not  given  time  to  do  this. 
We  are  required  to  cover  pages  and  ora- 
tions and  books,  though  all  the  while  we 
know  this  is  inconsistent  with  brain-mak- 
ing. At  a  recent  educational  convention  a 
very  prominent  educator,  if  correctly  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper  extract  just  read, 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  waste  his  time  in  his  in- 
stitution if  he  could  not  pass  the  entrance 
examination.  At  the  same  time  he  said, 
"We  all  know  that  the  children  in  the 
past  two  decades  in  our  schools  have  not 
been  educated.  With  all  our  training,  we 
have  trained  nobody.  With  all  our  in- 
structing, we  have  instructed  nobody.  In- 
formation is  not  education."  I  submit  that 
this  state  of  affairs,  if  it  actually  exists,  is 
due  largely  to  the  great  iron  fence  that  has 
been  thrown  around  the  colleges  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  themselves,  making  it 
necessary  in  preparing  for  entrance  to  cover 
pages  rather  than  giving  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  power  to  think 
and  to  do.  Page-covering  and  brain-mak- 
ing are  inconsistencies.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman referred  to  is  right  in  his  assertion 
Sat  "information  is  not  education."    I  do 


not  plead  for  less  time  in  preparation.  The 
time  to  prepare  is  none  too  long,  but  what 
we  want  and  must  have  is  more  time  to 
think.  We  want  more  intension  and  less 
extension. 

It  is  but  fair  and  probably  more  germane 
to  the  general  subject,  in  view  of  the  topics 
specifically  assigned,  to  state  in  this  con- 
nection that  some  of  the  blame  for  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  the  tendency  toward 
over-socialization     and      possibly      undue 
athleticism  in  the  secondary  school.    "All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ; " 
but  all  dance,  all  club,  all  card  party,  all 
fraternity,  and  all  athletics,  will  make  him 
duller  still,  the  wonder  of  it  being  some- 
times that  he  gets  along  at  all.    Herein  we 
in  a  measure  are  at  fault,  and  the  sooner 
the  pendulum  gets  swinging  in  the  other 
direction  the  better  will  our  high  schools 
perform  the  work  which  is   expected  of 
them.    I  want  especially  to  register  my  pro- 
test against  the  secret  fraternity  or  sorority 
in  the  secondary  school.    It  is  not  necessary 
to   dwell   at   length   upon   the   arguments 
against    these    organizations.     They    are 
familiar  to  every  superintendent.    Some  of 
us  may  have  had  less  trouble  than  others 
in  our  experience  with  them.    Some  may 
not  have  had  any  trouble  at  all.    To  some 
they  may  be  unknown,  so  far  as  actual  ex- 
perience with  them  is  concerned.    But  the 
vital  point  is  not  whether  we  are  pestered 
with  them,  but  whether  they  are  right     To 
this  we  are  compelled  to  answer  in   the 
negative.    They   are   wrong  in   principle; 
they  are  undemocratic;  they  are  clannish, 
selfish,  and  snobbish;  they  place  fraternity 
first  and  school  interests  second;  they  en- 
gender envy  and  strife;  they  detract  from 
school  efficiency;  they  foster  practically  all 
the   elements   which   endanger   school   in- 
terests.   I  hope  that  the  commission  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  amending,  revising,  and 
collating  the  school  laws  of  the  State  will 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  a  bill  which  will  effectually 
remove  this  rapidly-growing  octopus  from 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  athletics,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this: 
If  the  school  does  not  exercise  control  over 
them,  cliques  and  fraternities  will,  and  the 
latter  condition  is  far  worse  than  regula- 
tion under  normal  conditions  by  the  student 
body.  School  athletics  uncontrolled  by 
school  authority  eventually  become  injuri- 
ous from  every  standpoint — ^physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral. 

But  I  have  digressed  somewhat.  I  inti- 
mated in  the  beginning  not  only  that  the 
step  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  col- 
lege should  be  easy  and  natural,  but  that 
the  breach  to  be  spanned  should  not  vary 
in    length.    Our    four-year    high    school 
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courses  have  come  to  vary  considerably  in 
subject-matter,  to  say  nothing  of  thorough- 
ness, the  country  over  and,  when  we  ex- 
amine the  various  entrance  requirements 
of  the  different  colleges,  we  are  fortunate 
if  we  find  here  any  two  sets  of  requirements 
agreeing.  One  will  lay  greater  stress  upon 
English,  another  on  Latin,  another  on 
mathematics,  and  so  on.  Some  colleges  re- 
quire two  years  of  German  or  French,  and 
others  three.  Some  allow  substitutions 
within  prescribed  limitations,  and  others 
adhere  rigidly  to  the.  letter  of  a  fixed  re- 
quirement. There  ought  to  be  an  adjust- 
ment, both  on  the  part  of  the  secondary 
school  and  on  the  part  of  the  college.  The 
gradation  from  the  lower  class  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  higher  should  be  just  as  natural 
and  easy  as  it  is  in  the  lower  schools  from 
one  grade  to  the  next.  Adequate  High 
School  Inspection  by  the  State  and  more 
centralization  in  evolving  the  course  of 
study  will  eventually  help  to  solve  the  high 
school  side  of  this  question.  Will  the  col- 
leges solve  their  side  of  it  by  getting 
together  and  bringing  about  reasonable  uni- 
formity for  entrance?    Adjourned. 

No  session  of  the  Department  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  that  being  left  open 
for  members  to  use  according  to  inclination. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


THE  morning  session  was  held  in  Hous- 
ton Hall,  as  intended,  being  opened  at 
a  few  minutes  after  ten  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
Twitmyer.  The  topic  assigned  for  the  dis- 
cussion was  "Problems  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Pennsylvania."  Under  this 
head  District  Supt.  O.  P.  Comman,  of 
Philadelphia,  addressed  the  Department  in 
a  running  commentary  upon  a  reprint  of  an 
article  which  he  had  prepared  upon  this 
subject  and  published  in  the  Psychological 
Clinic,  of  Philadelphia,  Volume  i,  pages 
^5-^57-  We  present  the  article,  omitting 
the  tables  which  would  occupy  several 
pages  of  the  Journal,  but  which  can  be 
had  by  those  especially  interested,  from 
Supt.  Comman  or  from  the  office  of  the 
"  Clinic."  The  speaker  distributed  copies 
of  the  article  among  the  audience. 

THE    RETARDATION    OF   THE    PUPILS    OF    FIVE 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

The  child  who  fails  of  promotion  and 
therefore  requires  more  than  a  single  year 
or  term  to  do  the  work  regularly  allotted, 
is  "retarded"  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  progressed  at  the  normal  pace.  It  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  establishing  the 
fact  of  retardation,  whether  the  cause  re- 
sides in  the  child  himself,  in  home  or  school 


conditions,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  factors. 

The  different  classes,  schools,  and  school 
systems  vary  considerably  in  the  percentages 
of  children  promoted,  is  shown  by  even  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  promotion  sta- 
tistics. The  records  even  for  the  same  school, 
or  for  the  schools  of  the  same  city,  some- 
times show  great  variation  in  these  percent- 
ages from  year  to  year.  Thus  the  annual 
report  for  one  large  city  shows  that  several 
schools  promoted  60  per  cent,  or  less  of  their 
pupils,  while  other  schools  promoted  go  per 
cent,  or  over.  In  another  city  the  percent- 
age of  variation  ranged  from  42  per  cent, 
to  92  per  cent  These  facts  have  served  to 
direct  attention  to  an  excessive  amount  of 
retardation  present  in  special  instances,  and 
have  aroused  discussion  which  has  led  to  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  gradation  and 
promotion  in  many  schools;  but  they  have 
not  been  fruitful  in  furnishing  us  with  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  the  amount  and  gen- 
eral extent  of  retardation.  The  determma- 
tion  of  a  common  and  comparable  measure  of 
retardation  for  the  schools  of  a  single  city 
and  for  different  cities,  is  a  real  problem, 
calling  for  solution  to-day  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  our  school  systems. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve 
this  problem  have  done  little  more  up  to  the 
present  time  than  call  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  facts.  Thus  the  report  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  Chicago  for  1906  in- 
cludes a  valuable  special  investigation  of  the 
number  of  backward  children  in  that  city. 
This  number  is  determined  by  excessive  time 
in  grade,  and  by  the  personal  opinion  of 
teadiers  as  to  the  inability  ^  of  their  pupils 
to  progress  under  instruction  in  regular  classes 
up  to  the  full  limit  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  investigation,  however,  was  restricted  to 
certain  grades,  and  does  not  show  the  per- 
centages of  retardation  for  other  grades  or 
for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  Philadelphia,  statistics  of  retardation 
based  upon  excessive  time  in  grade  have  been 
collected  for  the  years  1905,  '06  and  '07.  The 
usual  promotion  records  for  each  grade  in- 
dicate the  number  of  children  two  years  in 
grade,  the  number  three  years  or  more  in 
grade  and  the  percentage  of  the  enrolment 
which  these  retarded  children  represent.  These 
facts  were  obtained  for  each  grade  and  col- 
lated for  schools,  districts,  and  for  the  city 
as  a  whole.  There  was  thus  given  much 
information  of  practical  value  in  dealing 
with  the  problem,  but  the  method  does  not 
furnish  an  entirely  satisfactory  standard  of 
measurement  It  makes  possible  an  estimate 
of  retardation  as  it  may  exist  within  the 
school  system,  but  it  does  not  account  for 
that  which  may  be  due  to  influences  or  con- 
ditions outside  the  school.  Thus  children 
over  age  for  their  grade  are,  strictly  speaking, 
retarded,  regardless  of  the  cause  and  even 
though  they  may,  at  the  time  the  statistics 
were  obtained,  be  passing  through  the  grades 
at  a  normal  pace.  These  children  slip  through 
the  statistical  net  supposed  to  be  spread  for 
them  by  these  promotion  records,  and  fail 
to    be    counted    as    retarded.      The    average 
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age,  which  is  usually  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  grades, 
loses  much  of  its  significance  because  the 
under  age  children  offset  those  over  ap;e,  and 
the  cases  of  extreme  over  age,  which  are 
pedagogically  of  great  interest,  fail  to  affect 
the  average  by  more  than  a  trifling  fraction 
of  a  year. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  children  in  the  grades 
1^  ages  for  a  more  satisfactory  standard  by 
which  to  measure  retardation.  The  statis- 
tics on  which  this  standard  of  measurement 
is  based  are  in  many  respects  more  valuable 
than  those  based  upon  the  number  of  years  in 
grade.  They  are  simple,  certain,  easy  to  col- 
lect, and  embody  unequivocal  information  as 
to  many  conditions  and  results  of  school 
work.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  to 
give  them  a  place  as  a  regular  item  in  the 
annual  report  of  every  school  system. 

A.  beginning,  however,  has  been  made.  The 
city  superintendent  of  New  York  in  his  report 
for  1904  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  pupils  (39  per  cent  in  the 
elementary  grades)  were  shown  by  his  tables 
to  be  older  than  what  might  reasonably  be 
called  the  normal  age  for  the  grade.  Since 
that  year  he  has  regularly  published  similar 
tables,  whicji  it  is  worth  observing  disclose  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  re- 
tardation, the  report  for  1906  showing  but 
2P  per  cent  The  drawing  of  attention  to  the 
problem  has  evidently  produced  good  results. 
For  Camden,  N.  J.^  Superintendent  Bryan  is 
employing  the  statistical  method  under  dis- 
cussion with  good  effect  in  a  special  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  and  causes  of  retarda- 
tion in  the  schools  of  that  city.  A  partial 
collation  of  his  results  appeared  in  the  April. 
1907,  number  of  the  "Psychological   Clinic'* 

For  Philadelphia  the  distribution  of  pupils 
in  the  grades  by  ages  was  tabulated  in  June, 
1907.  The  number  and  percentages  of  chil- 
dren above  the  normal  age  for  their  grade 
were  found  to  be  so  high  as  to  be  a  cause 
of  surprise  to  educators  unfamiliar  with  the 
similar  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
Superintendent  Bryan  for  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  Whether  a  percentage  of  re- 
tarded children  is  to  be  considered  large  or 
small  can  be  determined  only  by  a  comparison 
of  statistics  obtained  from  several  cities.  To 
serve  this  purpose  I  have  compiled  the  re- 
tardation statistics  for  four  other  cities— Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Kansas 
City.  The  list  of  these  cities  is  a  small  one 
because  the  published  material  is  limited,  as 
well  as  the  time  that  I  could  devote  to  the 
collation.  The  results  for  these  five  cities, 
however,  comprising  as  they  do  nearly  5  per 
cent,  of  the  elementary  school  population  of 
the  United  States,  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
typical  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  further  elaboration  of  the  sta- 
tistical  material. 

In  tables  I  to  V  inclusive,  pages  248-250, 
of  the  "  Psychological  Clinic,"  Volume  I,  flie 
actual  number  of  children  of  each  age  in 
each  ^ade  is  given  for  these  cities  in  the 
foUowmg  order:  Camden,  Kansas  City,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  York.    This  enumera- 


tion establishes  the  basis  upon  which  the  per- 
centages have  been  computed.  The  resnihs 
for  aU  the  cities  are  combined  in  table  VII, 
pajg^  351  of  Volume  already  named.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  the  five  cities  bring 
under  consideration  755.928  children,  s^iproxi- 
mately  5  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  follow  Superintendent  Bryan  and  regard 
a  first  grade  child  of  seven  years  of  a^e  or 
over  as  beyond  the  "  theoretic  age  limit^  for 
that  grade,  and  a  second  grade  child  of  eight 
years  of  age  or  over  as  beyond  the  theoretic 
age  limit  for  that  grade,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  grades,  we  find  61  per  cent  of  the 
children  beyond  this  theoretic  age  limit  Bos- 
ton has  the  smallest  percentage,  51  per  cent 
and  Kansas  City  the  largest  percentage,  yyJS 
per  cent  If  with  Dr.  Maxwell  we  use  the 
term  "above  normal  age"  for  a  child  one 
year  beyond  this  theoretic  age  limit,  t.  e.,  a 
first-grade  child  of  eight  years  of  age  or 
over,  it  appears  from  table  VII  that  31.6  per 
cent  are  above  normal  age.  Boston  again 
has  the  lowest  percentage,  21.6  per  cent,  and 
Kansas  City  the  highest,  49.6  per  cent  If 
we  take  Superintendent  Bryan's  definitioo  of 
a  ''pedagogically  retarded  child"  as  one  two 
years  beyond  the  theoretic  age  limit  for  each 
grade,  then  13.5  per  cent  are  pedagogically 
retarded,  the  limits  ranging  between  7.3  per 
cent  for  Boston,  and  26.3  per  cent  for  Caon- 
den  and  Kansas  City.  Table  VII  of  the 
"Clinic"  also  reveals  that  of  the  children  of 
these  five  cities,  4.9  per  cent,  are  three  years 
or  more  beyond  the  theoretic  age  limit,  and 
1.5  per  cent  are  four  years  or  more  beyond 
the  theoretic  age  limit 

The  first  five  tables  have  been  prepared 
not  (Mily  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pupils  by  age  throughout  the 
different  grades  of  the  five  cities  concerned, 
but  also  to  present  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  these  pupils  above  normal  age  as 
defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
heavy  line  of  steps  running  obliquely  across 
the  table  is  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  children  of  normal  age  and  those  above 
normal  age.  All  the  figures  to  the  right  of 
this  black  line  enumerate  children  who  are 
above  normal  age.  The  tables  also  make  pos- 
sible a  collation  of  the  exact  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  above  normal  age  by  any  de- 
sired number  of  years.  The  total  registration 
for  each  grade  of  each  school  system  is  given 
in  these  tables,  as  aL?o  the  total  number  of 
children  above  normal  age  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  enroUed  which  the 
children  above  normal  age  represent 

In  table  VI,  page  250,  the  percentages  of 
children  above  normal  age,  shown  in  the 
first  five  tables,  are  combined  in  a  single 
table  for  convenience  of  comparison.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  table  that  the  percentages  of 
retardation  for  every  city  increase  through 
the  grades  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  and 
then  fall  off,  seemingly  because  the  older  chil- 
dren drop  out  of  school  to  go  to  wark. 

Some  remarkable  differences  are  di^layed 
in  these  tables.  New  York  for  June,  1906^ 
shows  30  per  cent  of  children  "above  the 
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normal  age,"  as  against  21.6  per  cent,  for 
Boston  also  for  June,  1906.  Philadelphia  for 
June,  1907,  has  37.1  per  cent.,  even  more  than 
New  York,  while  Camden  for  September, 
1905,  and  Kansas  City  for  June,  1906,  have 
47.5  per  cent  and  49.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

This  difference  between  the  cities  is  even 
more  marked  when  we  compare  them  with 
reference  to  the  various  degrees  of  retardation 
given  in  table  VII.  Thus  in  the  column  which 
shows  the  percentages  of  children  two  years 
or  more  beyond  the  theoretic  age  limit,  we 
find  that  Boston  has  7-3  per  cent,  New  York 
12.2,  Philadelphia  17.5  per  cent,  and  Camden 
and  Kansas  City  26.3  per  cent.  In  the  column 
which  shows  the  percentages  of  children  three 
years  or  more  beyond  the  theoretic  age  limit, 
we  find  that  Boston  has  2.1  per  cent..  New 
York  4.1  per  cent, Philadelphia  7.0  per  cent., 
Kansas  City  12.3  per  cent,  and  Camden  12.7 
per  cent  Camden  and  Kansas  City  have  six 
times  as  many  children  three  years  or  more 
beyond  the  theoretic  ag:e  limit  for  the  grade, 
while  New  York  has  twice  as  many  and  Phila- 
delphia three  times  as  many  as  the  city  of 
Boston.  Of  children  four  years  or  more  be- 
yond the  theoretic  age  limit,  Boston  has  0.5 
per  cent,  New  York  i.i  per  cent,  Philadel- 
phia 2.4  per  cent,  Camden  4.8  per  cent  and 
Kansas  City  5.1  per  cent 

This  result  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
results  shown  in  table  VIII.  Of  the  five 
cities  Boston  has  the  largjcst  percentage  en- 
rolled in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  New 
York  comes  next,  Kansas  City  is  third,  Phila- 
delphia fourth  and  Camden  brings  up  the  rear. 
It  is  probably  to  be  expected  that  cities  having 
smaller  percentages  of  retardation  would  have 
relatively  more  pupils  in  their  higher  grades. 
Boston  is  now  able  to  make  the  proud  boast 
that  she  has  a  seat  in  school  for  every  child 
able  to  attend.  This  condition  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  smaller  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion. Were  the  stream  of  children  through 
the  grades  less  rapid,  perhaps  she  would  have 
her  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  upon  part 
time,  while  empty  benches  yawned  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  highest  ^ades.  Danmiing  the 
stream  of  children  passmg  through  the  grades 
of  our  schools  subverts  the  purposes  of  the 
public  educational  system  and  causes  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 

The  number  of  over-age  or  retarded  pu- 
pils in  our  school  is  so  large  as  to  call  for  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  and  the  applica- 
tion of  every  adequate  remedial  measure  that 
may  be  devised.  The  child  that  takes  ten 
years  to  complete  an  eight-year  course,  costs 
the  State  25  per  cent,  more  than  one  who 
^ets  through  on  time.  Complete  statistics  of 
retardation  would  furnish  the  data  upon 
-which  might  be  made  a  fairly  accurate  com- 
putation of  the  cost  of  this  delay  in  the  grades. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  total  loss  to  the 
community  would  be  found  to  be  surprisingly 
large.  ^    .       . 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  retardation  is 
<lue  to  the  fact  that  pupils  are  already  over 
age  on  entering  school.  A  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  size  of  this  factor  could  readily 
be  made  by  a  careful  tabulation  of  registra- 
tion data..    In  some  cities  large  numbers  of 


forei^  bom  children  are  retarded  on  account 
of  difficulty  with  the  language.  A  certain 
percentage  of  children  have  serious  physical 
or  mental  defects,  which  prohibit  normal  prog- 
ress in  regular  classes,  and  these  go  to  swell 
the  retardation  figures  in  every  school  system. 
We  refer  to  the  child  who  is  markedly  atypical 
or  different  from  the  average  of  his  fellows — 
the  "hundredth  child,"  as  he  has  been  well 
named,  a  denomination  that  suggests  an  ap- 
proximately accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  these  children;  for  such  investigations  as 
have  been  made  show  that  at  least  i  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  school  age  may  properly 
be  classified  in  this  way.  Overcrowded  classes 
and  children  upon  part  time  instruction  or  on* 
waiting  lists,  the  results  of  inadequate  ac- 
commodations, are  in  very  many  places  a  con- 
tributory factor  of  no  mean  proportions.  An- 
other important  factor  is  the  system  of  classi- 
fication and  promotion,  by  which  children  are 
periodically  regarded.  If  the  system  is  of 
the  inflexible,  lock-step  variety,  which  compels 
some  to  mark  time  while  others  are  unduly 
stimulated,  which  prescribes  a  year's  repeti- 
tion of  work  when  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months  are  needed,  over-age  children  will  of 
necessity  accumulate.  Accident,  disease,  and 
temporary  physiological  retardation  in  mental 
growth  will  cause  the  child  to  be  retarded  in 
his  progress  through  the  grades,  but  little 
provision  is  made  for  the  acceleration  of  prog- 
ress when  conditions  render  this  possible. 

Another  cause  of  retardation  which  operates 
in  schools  as  in  all  undertakings  under  human 
management,  is  inefficiency — inefficiency  of  a 
particular  teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  or 
administrative  system.  "The  class  was  under 
a  substitute  teacher  for  several  weeks,"  is  an 
explanation  considered  quite  sufficient  for  a 
low  percentage  of  promotion.  With  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  system  which  obtains  in 
many  places  of  employing  the  'prentice  hand 
of  the  recent  normal  graduate  upon  the  most 
difficult  piece  of  work  that  can  be  assigned, 
the  task  of  serving  in  place  of  the  skilled 
teacher,  on  the  briefest  notice,  in  an  unfa- 
miliar school,  and  in  any  grade! 

To  discover,  to  devise,  and  to  apply  reme- 
dies for  the  excessive  retardation  that  is 
found  in  our  schools,  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  enumerate  the  causes.  The  late  en- 
trance to  school  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  thriftlessness  of  the  ignorant  parent,  too 
often  of  American  birth,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  large  numbers  of  immigrant  children.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  recommended  that  the  age  for 
compulsory  attendance  be  reduced  to  seven,  at 
least  for  the  large  cities  of  New  York  State. 
Seven  is  the  compulsory  age  in  some  States, 
for  example,  in  New  Jersey.  If  the  issue 
were  not  so  obscured  by  the  complexity  of 
causes  at  work,  the  efficiency  of  the  compulsory 
law  might  be  tested  by  comparing  retardation 
results  in  these  places  with  the  records  of 
those  having  a  higher  local  age  limit  The 
late  entrance  to  school  of  the  immigrant  child 
is  beyond  our  control.  In  some  cities  these 
over-age  children  are  grouped  in  classes  and 
given  intensive  work  in  language  to  hasten 
the  time  when  they  may  take  their  place  in 
regular  classes  with  others  of  their  own  age. 
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For  other  cities  the  plan  is  advocated  of  so 
placing  these  children  from  the  start  that  they 
may  pick  up  the  language  in  the  course  of 
the    regular   instruction. 

Systems  of  classification  and  promotion 
must  be  made  as  flexible  as  conditions  will 
permit,  in  order  to  allow  each  pupil  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  pace  natural  to  himself.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  pupil  of  extraordinary 
ability,  as  well  as  the  backward  or  otherwise 
defective  child,  needs  special  consideration. 
After  all,  the  most  neglected  pupils  of  our 
schools  are  perhaps  the  exceptionally  bright 
or  talented,  and  those  with  a  real  spark  of 
genius.  These  too  often  are  left  to  take  care 
.of  themselves,  marking  time  or  worse,  while 
the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  devoted  to  the 
dull  plodder  or  to  the  mentally  defective. 

The  reorganization  of  many  administrative 
systems  is  required  in  order  clearly  to  differ- 
entiate legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions, to  fix  responsibility,  and  to  assure  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  schools.  Philadelphia 
has  benefited  greatly  in  all  these  directions 
in  the  past  two  years  through  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  April,  1905.  For  re- 
form in  educational  legislation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State,  we  confidently  rest  our 
hopes  upon  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  codify  the  strange  patch-work  of 
school  laws  that  are  at  present  a  disgrace  to 
the  commonwealth. 

We  may  entertain  very  different  opinions 
as  to  the  causes  of  retardation  and  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  remedies  to  which  I  have 
been  able  only  briefly  to  refer,  but  there  should 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  aire  enumeration  and  the  collation  of  such 
statistics  as  I  have  herein  presented.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  similar  tabulations  made  upon  a 
uniform  basis  will  become  part  of  the  regular 
statistical  reoorts  of  every  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  that  this  and  other  standards  of 
measurement  will  be  steadily  developed  and 
perfected.  This  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  assured  and  rapid  advance  in  educational 
work.  Norwood  describing  his  measurement 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  1635  wrote :  "  Some- 
times I  measured,  sometimes  I  paced,  and  I 
believe  I  am  within  a  scantling  of  the  truth ; " 
from  this  germ  has  grown  the  modem  geo- 
detic surveys  that  have  made  the  dimensions 
of  the  world  known  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  "In  other  branches  of  science,"  con- 
tinues Jevons,  "the  invention  of  an  instru- 
ment has  usually  marked,  if  it  has  not  made, 
an  epoch."  The  development  of  the  science 
of  heat  was  made  possible  by  the  thermom- 
eter ;  astronomy  was  mere  astrology  before  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  exact 
measurement  of  time;  chemistry  was  but  al- 
chemy prior  to  the  perfection  of  the  analytic 
balance.  Similarly  pedagogy  will  remain — 
well,  pedagogy  will  remain  pedagogy  unless 
ways  and  means  are  devised  and  applied  of 
testing  our  methods,  processes  and  results 
with  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the 
moming^s  topic,  Supt.  H.  H.  Spayd,  of 
Minersville,  presented  the  following  paper 
on  the  subject  above  named: 


SPECIAL  CLASSES   FOR  THE   UNUSUAL   CHILD. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  unusual  child 
is  not  so  unusual,  in  this  case,  as  to  require 
complete  separation  from  the  usual  or  normal 
child;  that  it  need  not  be  confined  in  a  sepa- 
rate institution  specially  designed  for  defec- 
tives. These  children  are  already  provided  for 
in  our  various  state  and  private  institutions 
known  by  many  different  names.  There  are 
evidently  a  large  number  of  children  that  ait 
not  fit  subjects  for  these  asylums  but  are  nev- 
ertheless so  unusual  as  to  call  for  special  treat- 
ment 

How  many  there  are  of  this  kind  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  A  classmate  of  mine,  now  an  eminent 
physician,  said  to  me  one  day  that  he  thought 
most  people  were  a  little  "off"  and  that  he 
thought  he  was  no  exception.  A  few  years 
ago  this  department  gave  a  half  day  to  the  de- 
fective classes,  and  a  number  of  experts  from 
various  institutions  spoke  afternoon  and  even- 
ing and  when  I  retired  from  the  meeting  that 
evening  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  don't  believe  there 
are  as  many  defectives  as  these  specialists 
would  make  us  believe." 

Probably  the  first  question  that  confronts 
us  in  regard  to  the  unusual  child  is  to  formu- 
late a  definition  that  we  may  discuss  the  sub- 
\ect  intelligently.  The  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  delinquents,  defectives,  backward  chil- 
dren, etc.,  has  become  very  extensive  during 
the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  Germany,  to  a 
less  extent  in  France,  and  still  less  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  only  during  the  last 
five  years. 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  tmusual  child 
depending  somewhat  on  my  own  experience 
and  my  own  observations,  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing outline:  The  unusual  child  may  be 
abnormal  in  two  directions:   (i)   Subnormal;    I 

(2)  Supernormal.     Under  the  subnormal  we    I 
may  inquire  as  to  the  direction  or  degree,  or 
kind  of  deviation  from  the  normal. 

First,  Physical,  and  under  this:  (i)  Eye  de- 
fect, near-sightedness,  squinting,  far-sighted- 
ness, color-blindness,  etc.  (2)  Ear  defect,  par- 
tial deafness,  slow  in  hearing  which  seems  to 
be  different  from  deafness.  A  friend  of  mine 
assures  me  that  he  hears  well,  hears  the  faint- 
est sound  as  well  as  the  generality  of  people, 
but  he  hears  slowly.  Some  of  us  may  have 
noticed  this  in  school  and  perhaps  did  not  un- 
derstand it,  or  did  not  try  to  understand  it,  or 
we  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  yeUing 
instead  of  speaking  more  slowly.  Some  maj 
say  this  is  not  physical  but  mental.  Taking 
longer  for  the  thought  to  pass  from  the  ear. 
the  material,  to  the  mind,  the  not  material 

(3)  Stammerers,  defects  in  the  organs  of  j 
speech,  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  etc  (4^  I 
Cripples  of  various  kinds,  malformation  of 
skull,  etc.  (s)  Defective  teeth.  This  item 
is  theoretical  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  some  of  the  most  advanced 
schools  of  Germany  much  stress  is  laid  upoe 
having  the  teeth  properly  attended  to  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results  in  the  schools.  Those 
who  visited  the  German  school  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  had  a  good  opportnnit)' 
to  study  this  subject  in  an  easy  way  from  the 
large  charts. 
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The  second  general  class  would  fall  under 
mental  defects.  There  are  probably  in  every 
large  school  pupils  who  have  unusual  difficulty 
in  some  of  their  lessons.  Every  now  and  then 
pupils  p^o  through  our  schools  who  fail  to  learn 
to  spell.  They  may  use  the  proper  number 
of  letters  in  a  word  but  they  are  transposed  in 
the  most  unnatural  order.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  physical.  For  some  unknown  reasons 
or  from  some  unknown  cause  some  parts  of 
the  brain  fail  to  co-ordinate  or  if  they  co-ordi- 
nate the  teacher  must  go  slow  with  the  pupils. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  number 
work  and  language.  These  may  all  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  aphasia,  and  may  be  atavic, 
amnesic,  or  sensory — word-deafness  and  word- 
blindness. 

The  third  general  defect  we  may  call  moral 
or  environmental.  Under  this  head  we  may 
consider  lying,  stealing,  copying  and  failing  to 
realize  that  there  is  any  wron^  in  any  one  of 
these— little  or  no  sense  of  nght  and  wrong 
nor  of  mine  and  thine.  We  have  found  an 
unusual  amount  of  this  among  what  we  choose 
to  call  foreigners.  They  possibly  come  very 
largely  from  the  submerged  classes  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  parents  of  these  children  have  a 
low  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  ^ou  come  to  deal  with 
them  as  a  representative  of  the  State.  They 
seem  to  think  it  perfectly  proper  to  deceive 
anyone  who  represents  the  government  They 
will  not  hesitate  to  swear  falsely  so  as  to  take 
their  children  from  school  and  put  them  to 
work.  From  this  fact  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect the  children  to  do  the  same  kind  of  lyincr 
and  deceiving  in  school.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  children  rose  far  above  their 
surroundings,  and  advanced  far  above  their 
inherited  tendencies.  They  must  be  trained 
out  of  this. 

The  fourth  general  division  may  be  speci- 
fically designated  as  the  social,  although  some 
of  the  preceding  are  somewhat  of  this  nature. 
Under  this  head  we  can  place  bad  company, 
uncleanness,  especially  when  it  leads  to  the 
extent  of  being  infested  with  parasites,  and 
excessive  talking,  so  exceedingly  sociable  that 
they  cannot  be  within  ten  feet  of  another  with- 
out talking  and  communicating  from  morning 
till  evening,  thus  being  unable  to  do  any  con- 
secutive work  themselves  and  preventing  those 
within  reach  from  doing  effective  school  work. 
Under  this  head  I  would  place  a  large  num- 
ber that  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
social,  yet  may  belong  somewhere  else,  if  we 
knew  the  exact  nature  of  the  defect.  For  in- 
stance, I  place  laziness  here,  but  if  some  of 
the  modem  investigators  are  correct,  that  lazi- 
ness is  the  result  of  some  kind  of  a  germ,  it 
should  be  placed  under  physical  defect  and  the 
physician  should  be  called  to  diagnose  the 
case.  I  suppose  the  cigarette  smoker  would 
come  in  this  class,  at  least  at  first  and  after- 
wards under  physical.  Those  who  are  very 
timid,  those  given  to  excessive  anger,  and 
to  general  irritability  would  probably  come 
under  this  head;  also  those  who  are  unable  to 
do  normal  work  from  over-eating,  excessive 
drinking  of  tea,  coffee  or  other  stimulants,  and 
sometimes  intoxicants.  The  spoiled  children, 
the  over-indulged  and  the  petted  ones  are  also 


in  this  category.  Those  that  may  be  des- 
ignated as  silly,  for  want  of  a  more  appro- 
priate term,  come  in  this  list.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  pupil  forms  a  special  and 
undue  attachment  for  another  and  when  this 
is  reciprocated,  effective  study  is  next  to  im- 
possible. This  is  a  case  that  effects  girls 
mainly. 

Under  the  fifth  class  I  would  place  the 
supernormal,  the  geniuses.  By  this  class  I 
do  not  mean  those  precocious  youngsters  who 
enter  our  schools  and  for  a  year  or  two  seem 
to  sweep  everjrthing  before  them,  to  whom 
there  comes  a  period  of  such  retarded  de- 
velopment that  we  never  hear  any  more  about 
the  "smart"  pupils  of  the  primary  schoob- 
These  are  not  geniuses  or  supemormals.  By 
the  geniuses  I  mean  those  who  have  special 
gifts  and  special  tastes,  who  are  noted  for 
their  general  brightness  and  of  whom  we 
generally  hear  it  said:  "They  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  school  need  not  trouble 
itself  about  those  bright  children." 

Among  all  the  school  questions  this  is  one 
that  I  have  not  answered  to  my  satisfaction : 
Which  should  have  most  attention  from  the 
teacher,  the  bright  or  the  dull  pupil?" 

Having  defined  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
unusual  child,  perhaps  a  second  question  would 
be.  How  many  of  this  kind  of  pupils  are 
found  in  the  schools?  Probably  every  school- 
room of  fifty  pupils  has  one  or  more  who 
would  fall  into  one  or  other  of  those  enumer- 
ated. We  are  now  fairly  up  to  the  propo- 
sition as  to  whether  these  shall  be  separated 
from  the  great  body  of  pupils  who  are  normal. 
What  shall  the  separation  be?  Shall  these 
be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  room  by  themselves, 
and  receive  from  the  regular  teacher  instruc- 
tion specially  suited  to  each  case,  or  shall  there 
be  separate  schools  with  teachers  specially 
qualified  to  deal  with  these  unusual  children? 
In  most  school  districts  except  in  the  larger 
cities  this  complete  separation  seems  to  be 
almost  out  of  the  question.  If  all  who  are 
unusual  were  defective  in  the  same  direction, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  so  great,  but  since 
there  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  different  kinds  of 
defects  in  a  class  of  fifty  unusual  children, 
hence  if  these  fifty  could  be  placed  in  a  school 
or  a  class  there  would  still  exist  the  necessity 
for  a  further  separation  into  groups. 

It  is  also  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  the  unusual  child  to 
remain  among  normal  children  and  thus  re- 
ceive their  support  and  example  as  a  con- 
stant stimulus.  This  raises  the  question  why 
we  have  schools  and  for  whose  benefit  are 
they  specially  designed? 

If  it  is  true  that  schools,  like  governments, 
are  instituted  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  numbers,  then  the  unusual  child  has 
no  business  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  the 
school  authorities  must  make  special  provis- 
ions for  this  child.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
schools  are  intended  to  aid  the  weak  ones,  the 
unusual  ones,  then  these  must  be  retained  in 
the  regular  schools  and  the  teachers  must  pay 
special  attention  to  these;  to  the  detriment  and 
neglect,  if  need  be,  of  the  normal  children. 
And  the  normal  child  must  be  asked  to  help  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  unusual  child. 
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No  matter  how  much  separation  we  make  this 
will  always  be  true  to  a  certain  extent.  ''No 
man  liveth  to  himself/'  and  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and  in  like  manner  no  child  lives  to  himself, 
he  must  of  necessity  be  his  schoolmate's 
keq>er. 

These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  to 
those  who  are  subnormal.  For  those  who  are 
supernormal  full  provision  should  be  made, 
that  they  may  not  be  held  back  by  the  normal 
children,  that  they  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  God-given  powers.  Special 
provision  should  be  made  for  these,  for  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  largely  control  the 
affairs  of  the  State. 

If  separate  classes  are  formed,  no  matter 
what  name  you  may  apply  to  these  classes, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  stigma  at- 
tached to  those  who  must  enter  these  classes 
or  schools;  and  yet,  without  special  classes, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  score  or  more 
pupils  drop  out  of  the  schools  in  every  town 
or  district  with  an  enrollment  of  one  thousand 
during  each  year — ^needlessly.  They  find  the 
schools  too  uncongenial  to  remain.  These 
unfortunates  have  never  been  able  to  gain 
and  occupy  a  place  in  the  classes  other  than 
the  lowest,  and  perhaps  have  never  had  the 
encouragement  and  approval  of  the  teacher, 
which  most  pupils  crave  even  though  the^  say 
they  do  not  care  a  straw  for  that  good  opmion. 
In  Germany  they  use  a  very  nice  word  to 
designate  schools  for  defectives.  They  call 
them  "  Hilf sclassen  "  or  "  Hilf sschulen."  This 
has  been  rendered  "  Auxiliary  Schools  "  by  our 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  1907. 
Notwithstanding  these  helpful  names  serious 
objections  have  been  raised  in  Germany 
against  placing  children  in  these  schools. 

In  ifi^  the  official  report  of  the  Berlin 
authorities  said:  "We  have  not  undertaken 
these  special  schools  (Hilf sschulen)  for  two 
reasons:  In  the  first  place  the  distance  to 
school  would  become  too  great ;  but  in  the 
second  place,  the  definitive  assignment  of  chil- 
dren to  such  a  school  would  place  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  inferiority,  often  permanently. 
We  follow  the  plan  of  retaining  the  child 
as  a  pupil  in  his  own  district,  of  placing  him 
for  instruction  in  small  classes,  and  bringing 
him  back  into  association  with  the  other  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  possible."  This  return  we  are 
told,  however,  has  seldom  been  accomplished. 
Out  of  755  boys  and  547  girls,  only  35  boys 
and  2p  girls  were  returned  to  the  regular 
schools.  When  Berlin  failed  in  the  special 
class  arrangement  system,  based  on  the  idea 
of  working  the  pupils  up  and  placing  them 
again  in  the  regular  schools,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  organize  schools  and  grade  these 
schools  so  that  a  pupil  once  in  this  kind  of 
a  school  practically  finished  his  schooling  here. 
No  pupils  were  placed  either  into  these  special 
classes  or  in  the  special  schools  unless  they 
had  attended  the  district  schools  for  at  least 
two  years  without  progress.  This  seems  a 
wise  provision,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  a 
child  can  do  ultimately  under  at  least  two 
or  three  years   trial. 

In  the  Bulletin  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago. 


I  find  the  following  analysis  of  those  who 
never  advance  properly  in  the  schools.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"  I.  Children  who  have  difficulties  of  speech, 
are  weak  sighted,  hard  of  hearing,  or  epi- 
leptic Some  years  there  will  be  strikin^y 
few  of  these  in  other  years  more.  How  they 
can  hinder  the  teacher's  work  ought  to  be 
well  enough  known.  And  yet  these  pupils 
have  a  right  to  harmonious  development  io 
the  school  For  them  the  modem  hygienic 
or  curative  pedagogy  would  make  special  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  courses  for  correcting 
their  speech,  for  those  hard  of  bearing,  for 
the  weak-sighted  and  the  epileptic  This  kind 
of  separate  treatment  can  really  show  great 
results,  but,  unfortunately,  in  many  a  com- 
munity the  establishment  of  such  ^>ecxal 
classes  is  a  wish  which  for  many  reasons  can- 
not be  realized. 

"  2.  Probably  the  pupils  who  have  constantly 
lagged  behind  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  f<^- 
school  have  healthy  organs  of  sense  and  speech 
but  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  properly 
work  over  the  stimuli  of  the  outer  world  into 
higher  psychical  products.  Besides  this,  many 
a  time  this  working-out  process  goes  on  so 
slowly  that  a  continuous  forcing  to  strained 
attention,  an  endless  drill  in  the  folk-school 
class,  really  harms  such  a  child.  But  would 
it  therefore  be  justifiable  to  take  away  from 
him  all  the  influence  of  school  training?" 

After  much  more  along  the  same  line  the 
author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  onlv 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  establish  special 
schools  or  special  classes.  I  am  tempted  at 
this  point  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  de- 
mand made  bv  modem  civilization  upon  eye 
and  ear,  and  for  that  matter  upon  the  whole 
nervous  system,  will  not  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  more  and  more  of  these  unusual  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  and  will  compel  the  school 
authorities  to  make  preparation  to  meet  this 
demand.  It  may  also  compel  teachers  and 
others  who  are  responsible  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  health  of  the  pupils  while  in 
school,  more  attention  to  ventilation,  the  light- 
ing of  the  rooms,  the  position  of  the  desks 
m  regard  to  the  light,  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, the  kind  of  books  used,  especially  the 
kind  of  paper  and  the  size  of  the  type,  to  the  end 
that  the  children  who  are  normsd  when  they 
enter  the  schools  may  not  become  abnormal 
long  before  they  reach  the  high  school. 

This  would  naturally  lead  to  medical  in- 
spection of  the  schools,  and  the  school  chil- 
dren by  competent  physicians  who  are  also 
sanitary  engineers.  The  latest  report,  while 
not  trymg  to  give  figures  on  the  subject  of 
defectives  in  these  two  senses,  says:  "From 
inquiries  we  learn  that  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  are  handicam>ed 
in  their  progress  through  school  by  defective 
sight  and  hearing." 

Suppose  we  should  be  unanimously  agreed 
that  special  schools  or  special  classes  are 
necessary  for  the  child  so  unusual  that  it 
cannot  be  successfully  trained  in  the  ordi- 
nary public  school  and  yet  not  abnormal 
enough  for  a  special  school  of  the  type  now  in 
existence;  suppose  also  that  every  district  in 
the  country  having  at  least  a  thousand  pupils 
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enrolled,  twenty  of  these  needing  special  train- 
ing, and  that  the  district  has  the  means  to 
Jrovide  a  room  with  the  necessary  appliances; 
want  to  ask  this  question :  "  Where  would 
you  get  the  teachers  to  take  charge  of  these 
schools?"  I  suspect  from  what  I  have  heard 
and  read  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
on  this  subject,  that  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  our  large  cities,  organized  for  delinquents 
there  are  woeful  failures  because  the  teachers 
selected  did  not  and  do  not  understand  the 
task  assigned  them.  These  were  often  se- 
lected not  because  they  had  been  specially 
trained  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  de- 
linquents but  because  they  had  been  more  than 
ordmarily  successful  in  schools  of  normal 
children. 

The  teachers  for  such  schools  should  have 
special  training  in  an  institution,  for  instance, 
like  the  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Nervous 
and  Delicate  Children.  This  school  has  had 
remarkable  success.  The  demand  for  the 
teachers  trained  in  this  hospital  school  is  so 
great  that  it  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  parents  of  the  abnormal  children  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  parents  are  slow  to  acknowledge,  even 
tacitly,  that  their  children  are  not  as  bright 
as  their  neighbor's  children.  Who  shall  be 
the  judge  or  judges  as  to  whether  a  child  is 
sufficiently  abnormal  to  be  sent  to  a  special 
class?  The  teacher  is  the  first  one,  of  course, 
to  make  the  suggesion.  The  Bulletin  from 
which  I  quoted  before  says,  among  other 
things,  in  regard  to  the  admission  procedure: 

"  We  have  merely  suggested  the  teacher^s 
difficultv  in  furnishing  convincing  evidence  re- 
garding the  deficiencies  and  peculiarities  in 
the  whole  being  of  a  pupil  whom  he  con- 
ten:q>lates  transferring  from  the  folk-school  to 
an  auxiliary  school  (Hilfsschule).  Many  phe- 
nomena and  manifestations  seem  to  the 
teacher  to  be  infallible  proofs  of  abnormality, 
while  other  observations  cause  him  to  hesi- 
tate. And  so,  many  a  pupil  becomes  a  psy- 
chological puzzle  to  him;  but  should  he  con- 
tinue to  do  so?  The  teacher  must  seek  the 
solution  of  this  puzzle,  and  that  by  &iding 
out  the  particulars  of  the  development  of  the 
pupil  in  question  before  he  entered  school. 
Perhaps  the  home  may  furnish  the  teacher  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  child's  strange 
conduct."  Possibly  in  some  cases  the  physi- 
cian must  be  called  in  to  help  to  diagnose  the 
case.  This  will  add  an  additional  cost  and 
an  additional  obstacle  to  do  the  best  for  die 
child. 

This  subject  is  9,  large  one  and  will  surely 
demand,  in  the  immediate  future,  more  serious 
attention  from  the  school  authorities  of  the 
country.  The  teachers  and  directors  will  be 
the  responsibele  persons  in  this  matter  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  be  slow  to 
follow.  You  remember  the  hue  and  cry  that 
was  raised  in  at  least  one  section  of  the 
country  when  it  was  proposed  to  furnish 
spectacles  to  the  pupils  who  were  pronounced 
by  the  medical  inspectors,  to  be  suffering  from 
the  want  of  them.  Upon  the  superintendents 
of  the  country  will  fall  the  first  task  in  this 
whole  matter.  They  must  be  the  leaders.  In 
their  hands  will  lie  the  initiative. 


Outside  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  under  Superintendent  Small, 
has  possibly  done  more  for  backward  chil- 
dren, as  they  call  them,  than  any  other  dis- 
trict His  reports  are  brief  but  to  the  point 
and  repay  perusal.  I  judge  that  there  will  be 
a  good  supply  of  information  in  the  subjects 
discussed  in  itiis  paper  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Advance  announcements  of  various 
publications  have  reached  me  from  many  sec- 
tions since  the  program  for  this  meeting  has 
been  published.    May  the  good  work  go  on. 

APPOINTMENT   AND  TENURE   OF  TEACHERS 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  of  the 
morning,  which  was  read  by  Supt.  S.  H. 
Hadley,  of  Sharon,  as  follows: 

As  we  study  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  public  school  system  in  this  cotmtiy  we 
find  there  has  been  a  great  evolution.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  work  of  tiie 
school  master  of  two  hundred  years  ago  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  of  the  school  teacher 
of  to-day.  The  duties  of  the  school  committee 
of  former  years  are  vastly  different  from  those 
of  the  board  of  education  of  to-day.  One  of 
the  first  needs  found  in  the  organization  of 
the  public  schools  was  that  of  Supervision. 
A  few  days  out  of  the  year,  as  given  by  the 
old  school  committee,  were  entirely  insuf- 
ficient From  this  need  the  position  of  super- 
intendency  has  evolved.  From  the  old  com- 
mittee has  come  the  board  of  education  of 
to-day.  But  for  many  years  there  has  been 
a  struggle  to  find  out  where  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  begin  and  those  of  the  board 
of  education  end.  The  past  forty  years  have 
shown  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  centrali- 
zation of  authority.  Most  of  our  large  cities 
have  adopted  measures  toward  this  end;  but 
we  still  must  know  that  the  best  system  of 
administration,  has  not  been  found.  Just  what 
the  real  duties  of  a  superintendent  are,  is 
still  a  question.  While  it  is  true  that  boards 
of  education  are  empowered  to  place  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  the  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent,  we  must  admit  that  in 
a  great  many  places  this  part  of  the  work  has 
never  been  delegated  to  him.  Be  it  far  from 
us  to  say  that  in  many  cases  this  work  has 
not  been  entirely  given  over  to  the  superin- 
tendent; but  we  must  know  that  this  con- 
dition does  not  exist  in  many  cities,  in  a  great 
many  boroughs,  and  practically  in  no  town- 
ships. Dr.  Harper  once  said  that  many  times 
a  superintendent  is  merely  a  figurehead  and  a 
statistician.  I  believe  the  best  thing  in  the 
growth  of  the  public  schools  was  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  superintendency;  but  unless  the 
proper  authority  be  delegated  to  this  officer 
the  position  is  worthless  and  the  superintend- 
ent is  indeed  a  figurehead,  bringing  to  the 
community  no  return  for  the  money  expended 
in  the  work  of  supervision.  The  time  must 
come  when  the  professional  duties  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  purely  business  matters  left  to  the 
board  of  directors.  The  superintendent  is  the 
one  whose  business  it  should  be  to  learn  the 
best  methods,  plan  a  thorough  organization, 
I  and  see  that  the  details  of  such  an  organize' 
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and  history.  Schools  of  the  second  class  were 
to  be  similarly  conducted  for  three  years  with 
the  full  time  of  two  approved  teachers  and 
were  to  give  instruction  m  accordance  with  the 
conditions  fixed  for  schools  of  the  first  class. 
Schools  of  the  third  class  were  required  to 

S've  two  years  of  satisfactory  instruction  in 
e  subjects  above  named  for  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  to  require  the  full 
time  of  one  approved  teacher  in  high  school 
work. 

The  foregoing  provisions  were  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Missouri  who  might  exercise  the 
function  of  inspection  himself  or  delegate  it 
to  a  deputy.  The  law  requires  that  the  State 
Superintendent  publish  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  classified  schools.  To  give  further 
effect  to  inspection  in  Missouri,  the  superin- 
tendent is  given  full  authority  to  drop  a  school 
in  its  classification  if  the  required  standard 
and  quality  of  work  are  not  maintained.^ 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Missouri  re- 
ported early  in  1908  that  he  had  not  been  able 
satisfactorilv  to  carry  out  the  law  of  1903 
because  of  lack  of  assistants,  but  further  that 
the  Lei^slature  of  igo7  has  made  a  sufficient 
appropriation  to  employ  two  deputies  for  high 
school  supervision  and  that  these  were  to  be 
secured  at  once  and  put  into  the  field  as  in- 
spectors. But  even  as  administered  the  state 
law  in  Missouri  has  had  a  helpful  influence. 
The  State  Superintendent  says  that  the  num- 
ber graduating  from  high  schools  has  doubled 
in  four  years  and  the  number  enrolled  has 
trebled  in  ten  years.  It  is  the  present  expressed 
determination  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
Missouri  to  give  full  effect  to  the  act  of  1903 
in  furnishing  an  efficient  system  of  high 
schools  for  the  State,  but  in  Missouri  there  is 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  weakness  of  any 
plan  that  does  not  include  direct  financial  aid 
to  high  schools  from  the  State  and  alreadv 
the  agitation  has  been  begun  looking  to  such 
state  aid. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  Superintendent 
chooses  an  inspector  of  high  schools  and  the 
inspector  works  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  prepares  plans  of  study  and  has 
supervision  of  the  teaching.  The  number  and 
character  of  teachers  are  determined  by  this 
department.  In  Wisconsin,  local  communities 
which  support  a  high  school  in  accordance 
with  the  state  requirements  are  given  aid  by 
the  State  as  follows :  Schools  expending  above 
$1,000  a  year  for  instruction  receive  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,  and  schools  expending  less 
than  $500  for  instruction  receive  from  the 
State  pro  rata  one-half  the  amount  expended. 
Reports  on  high  schools  in  Wisconsin  are  made 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  to  the  State  University,  but  the  Uni- 
versity sends  out  its  own  inspectors  to  make  up 
a  list  of  accredited  schools.  There  has  been 
some  slight  friction  in  Wisconsin  between  the 
inspector  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
State  University,  and  a  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  expand  and  per- 
fect the  state  inspection  that  the  University 

^Reviled  School  Laws  of  lifisBouri,  i903» 
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should  take  on  trial  at  least  all  the  graduates 
of  accredited  four-year  state-supported  hip^ 
schools,  and  later  drop  those  students  who 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced 
work.  This  contention  has  greater  validity 
when  one  remembers  that  the  Middle  West 
universities  are  a  part  of  the  educational  qrs- 
tems  of  their  States. 

It  would  appear  that  the  duties  of  a  state 
inspector  of  high  schools  well  performed  would 
relieve  the  higher  institutions  of  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  their  inspectors;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  higher  institutions  one  can 
see  that  they  may  properly  wish  some  control 
over  those  who  send  them  students.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  enterprising  university 
administrators  realize  the  value  of  an  agent  in 
the  field  to  act  as  a  solicitor  and  that  thcj 
hesitate  to  relinquish  the  arrangement  by  whic^ 
such  an  agent  is  sent  out« 

Pennsjrlvania  is  one  of  the  latest  States  to 
take  a  distinctively  forward  step  in  supervising 
her  high  schools.  By  the  legislation  of  1805 
provision  was  made  for  a  gradation  of  the 
hi^h  schools  into  first  class,  second  class  and 
third  class,  and  providing  a  standard  curricii- 
lum  and  general  requirements  for  the  schools 
of  each  grade.  At  first  the  slender  state 
appropriation  of  $25,000  a  year  was  extended 
to  township  high  schools.  The  plan  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  to  allow  $400  to  a  school 
of  the  third  grade;  $600  to  one  of  the  sec- 
ond and  $800  to  one  of  the  first,  and  in  case 
there  was  not  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow 
these  sums,  to  distribute  the  sum  available 
among  the  schools  pro  rata.  This  appropria- 
tion was  found  to  work  well  and  it  was 
gradually  increased  until  in  1907  $275,000  was 
set  aside  for  the  township  schools  for  two 
years  and  a  like  amount  to  borough  schoob. 
This  provides  for  1908  and  1909  annually  $275,- 
000  to  the  high  schools  of  townships  and 
boroughs. 

With  the  necessity  of  distributing  this  In- 
creased appropriation  in  Pennsylvania  there 
was  the  requirement  for  a  closer  supervision, 
and  the  Legislature  of  1907  also  passed  an  act 
appropriating  mon^  for  two  high  school  in- 
spectors. These  inspectors  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  deputies  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  have  entered  on  their 
duties.  Though  they  have  been  in  service  but 
a  few  weeks  these  inspectors  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  best  school  interests  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  inspectors, 
writing  from  the  field,  says:  "Many  of  the 
schools  already  receiving  appropriation  do  not 
have  teachers  that  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  1895.  and  the  equipment 
is  often  very  meagre.  We  will  doubtless  have 
to  publish  a  circular  that  will  suggest  some 
suitable  lists  of  apparatus,  also  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed course  in  English,  and  further  define 
what  constitutes  a  year's  york  in  general  of 
the  other  subjects  in  the  suggested  course.*^ 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  at  once  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  hi^h  school  super- 
vision in  Pennsylvania,  and  insight  into  the 
ways  that  that  inspection  can  operate  to  dis- 
charge its  functions. 

Supt.  F.  E.  Downes,  of  Harrisburg, 
opened  the  general  discussion  of  this  sub- 
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ject  bv  reading  the  following  clipping  from 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper: 

''At  the  twenty-first  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  to-day,  President  Rhees 
criticized  the  eagerness  of  colleges  in 
bidding  for  students  and  favored  rigorous 
entry  examinations  as  the  proper  pre- 
liminary to  higher  education. 

"  This  led  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton  University,  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
waste  his  time  in  Princeton  if  he  could 
not  pass  the  entrance  examination.  Many 
of  the  private  schools.  Dr.  Wilson  said, 
had  fallen  into  the  amiable  weakness  of 
trying  to  make  '  gentlemen '  of  their  pupils, 
looking  after  their  manners  rather  than 
their  character. 

"  President  Wilson  delivered  the  evening 
address,  his  subject  being  'School  and 
College.'  He  said  in  part:  We  all  know 
that  the  children  in  the  past  two  decades 
in  our  schools  have  not  been  educated. 
With  all  our  training,  we  have  trained 
nobody.  With  all  our  instructing,  we  have 
instructed  nobody.  Information  is  not  edu- 
cation. Education  in  this  modem  age 
stands  in  need  of  two  things.  The  first  is 
technical  training.  The  second  is  that  kind 
of  education  which  for  many  ages  has 
borne  the  name  of  'liberal  education.'  If 
ever  an  age  needed  statesmanship  of  mind, 
it  is  this  age.  If  we  have  this  great  army 
of  mechanics  with  no  one  to  see  visions,  no 
one  to  overlook  the  field,  no  one  to  organize 
the  forces,  we  shall  stumble  upon  immediate 
disaster. 

"President  Wilson  concluded  by  saying 
that  there  is  so  much  to  co-ordinate  in 
our  thinking  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
thinkers." 

The  speaker  then  continued  as  follows: 

PROBLEMS    OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
notified  me  some  time  ago  of  my  appoint- 
ment, using  his  own  words,  "  to  occupy  not 
over  ten  minutes  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  of  'Problems  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Pennsylvania,'  in- 
cluding '  District  High  Schools,'  '  JuristUc- 
tion  of  the  School  over  School  Athletics,' 
'Pupil  Organizations  and  Kindred  Activi- 
ties,' and  'State  Inspection  of  High 
Schools.' "  Even  though  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  me  to  attempt  adequately  to 
discuss  any  one  of  these  assigned  problems, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  of  them,  within  the 
time  allowance,  still  I  feel  impelled '  to 
neglect  them  all  for  a  few  moments  to 
register  my  conviction  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  secondary  education 


in  Pennsylvania,  indeed  in  the  whole 
country,  for  that  matter,  is  that  of  securing 
a  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment between  high  school  courses  of  study 
and  college  entrance  requirements.  It 
ought  to  1^  an  easy,  natural,  and  common 
step  from  the  high  school  to  the  college. 
Instead,  it  seems  to  be  growing  increas- 
ingly diflScult  to  make  this  step  each  year, 
as  tlie  requirements  for  college  admission 
tighten.  The  present  step  is  not  based  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  pedagogy,  and 
therefore  is  not  natural.  Furthermore,  the 
gap  narrows  and  widens  according  to  the 
varying  courses  of  study  in  ^e  high  schools 
and  the  varying  admission  requirements  of 
the  colleges,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
bridge  it  by  a  stride  in  some  cases  and  a 
leap  in  others,  rather  than  by  a  common 
step,  as  should  be  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  we 
surely  must  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
colleges  should  call  a  halt.  The  entrance 
requirements  have  been  growing  increas- 
ingly severe  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, until  it  has  come  to  a  point  where  to 
meet  this  whimsical  dictation  we  are  en- 
dangering the  democracy  of  the  public 
schools.  A  course  of  study  that  prepares 
best  for  life  should  be  adequate,  with  slight 
modification,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  it 
would  be  adequate  if  our  colleges  would 
modernize  their  courses  sufficiently  to  touch 
actual  life  at  more  points.  We  have  gotten 
to  a  point  where,  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing demands  from  above,  our  high  schools 
are  forced  to  plan  their  curricula  in  con- 
formity to  these  demands,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  life  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  students  who  never  enter  the  college 
doors.  We  make  an  effort  to  differentiate 
our  courses  to  suit  both  those  who  intend 
going  to  college  and  those  who  do  not; 
but  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  neither  the  funds  nor  facili- 
ties for  d^ing  this  properly,  and  also  with 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  having  pre- 
pared for  college  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  hoped  to  get  to  college  but  who 
now,  for  one  reason  or  another,  find  a  col- 
lege course  impossible,  and  find  themsdves 
actually  prepared  for  nothing  definite. 

The  first  duty  of  secondary  schools  in 
this  connection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  bring 
about  a  greater  measure  of  uniformity  in 
the  course  of  study  than  at  present  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and,  this  ac- 
complished, their  second  duty,  if  the  col- 
leges continue  to  refuse  to  come  down  to 
life  and  to  the  people,  is  to  take  a  strong 
stand  and  positively  refuse  longer  to  suIh 
mit  to  this  dictation  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional aristocracy. 

Again,  our  present  educational   scheme 
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be  out  of  employment,  still  under  existing  con- 
ditions even  the  best  are  not  exempt  from  the 
whim  of  a  school  board  and  many  times  have 
suffered  for  standing  for  the  right.  The 
teacher  who  has  served  her  apprenticeship 
and  has  been  found  worthy  and  well  qualified 
is  entitled  to  recognition  and  deserves  to  be 
put  entirely  out  of  reach  of  any  political  in- 
fluence. Whole  school  systems  have  been 
shaken  to  their  very  depths  from  this  very 
cause.  In  a  certain  school  district  in  this 
State  last  year  out  of  a  teaching  force  of 
fifty,  twenty-one  of  the  best  teachers  were  not 
recommended  for  re-election  by  the  teachers* 
committee.  The  supervising  principal  did  not 
learn  of  this  until  the  night  the  recommenda- 
tions were  made — so  well  had  they  concealed 
their  plans — ^and  had  it  not  been  for  the  force 
of  this  principal  who  opened  up  that  veiy  night 
an  open  contest  with  the  board  of  directors 
as  to  who  should  rule  in  the  matter,  these 
teachers  would  have  been  sacrificed  that  the 
political  power  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men 
might  be  advanced. 

Superintendent  Stetson  says  in  one  of  his 
reports.  **  The  best  interests  of  the  schools  will 
never  be  subserved  nor  the  best  results  re- 
ceived from  the  teacher  until  the  time  comes 
when  a  teacher  may  be  appointed  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year." 

When  that  time  comes  we  will  not  only  be 
able  to  get  better  results  for  the  time,  but 
also  increase  the  efficiency  of  every  school 
organization.  There  would  necessarily  be 
fewer  changes  among  the  teachers  if  the  su- 
perintendent had  the  power  to  appoint,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  a  teacher  who  had  made 
a  success  of  her  work.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  more  occasion  to  require  a  teacher 
who  has  been  employed  in  a  district  for  some 
time,  to  be  elected  yearly  than  that  the  trien- 
nial election  of  superintendent  be  changed  to 
an  annual  election.  No  doubt  the  three-year 
term  was  given  the  superintendent  that  he  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  policy,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  a  teacher  be 
ffiven  a  term  of  sufficient  length  to  fully 
demonstrate  her  power  as  a  teacher.  One  con- 
dition naturally  arises  in  connection  with  a 
longer  tenure  of  office,  namely,  the  removal 
from  office  for  inefficiency.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  we  have  teachers  employed  who  are 
not  conscientious  to  a  fault.  If  such  teachers 
should  so  deceive  a  superintendent  that  they 
be  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year,  they  might  not  do  their  best  work. 
Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  who 
intend  leaving  the  service  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  neglect  their  duties.  Such  cases, 
we  believe,  are  rare,  but  that  we  be  protected 
it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some  remedy 
when  such  cases  do  exist.  In  a  case  of  ab- 
solute inefficiency  or  a  willful  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher  for  such  reasons,  it 
should  not  be  tolerated;  especially  when  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  the  only  law  we  must 
obey. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  mistakes 
will  not  be  made;  and  be  a  superintendent 
ever  so  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  teachers,  it  but  follows  the  natural 
law    that    we    sometimes    select    the    wrong 


person.  But  if  such  a  mistake  be  made  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  a  teacher  be  re- 
tained for  even  a  year.  Have  you  not  known 
instances  when  you  discovered  in  a  week  that 
a  certain  teacher  is  a  failure  and  you  know 
that  habits  will  be  formed  in  that  school  which 
will  take  years  of  the  best  teachers'  work  to 
correct 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  superintendent 
should  be  invested  with  the  power  to  remove 
all  unworthy  and  inefficient  teachers  at  any 
time.  That  justice  be  done  to  all  and  that 
this  power  be  not  too  arbitrary,  it  would  be 
best  that  a  certain  check  be  placed  upon  the 
superintendent  by  making  it  necessary,  in  case 
a  superintendent  recommends  the  removal  of 
any  teacher,  that  the  teacher  be  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  board  of  directors  and  make 
a  defense  if  she  so  desires.  Then  if  the  board 
of  directors  confirm  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  she  can  be  dismissed  at  once. 

The  additional  powers  which  I  have  recom- 
mended to  be  given  to  the  superintendent 
would  often  cause  difficult  tasks  to  be  placed 
upon  us.  The  work  of  the  average  superin- 
tendent seems  enough  now.  The  re^onsi- 
bility  seems  to  be  as  much  as  most  men  care 
to  assume.  The  cares  of  the  office  are  already 
numerous  and  the  remuneration  is  so  small; 
but  until  the  superintendent  is  invested  by 
legislation  with  these  powers  and  duties,  the 
child  will  not  be  protected  from  the  unscru- 
pulous politician  or  the  unworthy  teacher. 
Not  until  then  will  the  superintendency  be  a 
position  giving  the  best  returns  for  the  money 
expended  by  the  State  for  the  work  of  su- 
pervision. Let  us  not  then  shrink  from  as- 
suming additional  work  and  responsibility. 
But  us  rather  demand  that  such  powers  be 
given  us  so  that  the  superintendent  be  no 
longer  a  figurehead  but  that  we  may  do  our 
share  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  commonwealth. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown,  thought 
the  subject  of  the  first  paper  of  the  morn- 
ing the  most  important,  and  not  havis^ 
seen  the  other  papers,  confined  his  discus- 
sion to  that  subject  alone.  The  speaker 
stated  that  for  six  years  he  had  endeavored 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  retardation  in  tiie 
grades.  One  plan  used  is  to  have  "pro- 
motion sheets"  filled  out  by  teachers  and 
sent  to  the  superintendent  at  the  end  of 
the  third  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month.  These  sheets  show  the  relative 
standing  of  the  pupils  for  the  time  previous 
to  their  submission  to  the  superintendent 
The  superintendent  then  commimicates  with 
the  parents  of  those  children  who  have 
fallen  below  the  required  seventy  per  cent, 
very  frequently  with  good  results.  Many 
parents  fail  to  understand  the  significance 
of  the  monthly  reports  which  they  have 
been  signing,  and  these  notes  are  a  revela- 
tion to  them. 

He  then  said  that  the  promotion  sheets 
had  recently  been  submitted  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  school  month  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  teachers  were  requested  to 
give  their  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  re- 
tardation. The  results  of  these  inquiries 
have  been  tabulated  and  are  as  follows : 

Teachers  of  first-  and  second-year  pupils 
report  eleven  cases  of  retardation.  The 
causes  assigned  are :  Weak  in  arithmetic  2, 
irregular  attendance  2,  mental  incapacity  2, 
lack  of  application  4,  poor  sight  and  hear- 
in|^  I — making  3  per  cent.  Teachers  of 
third-  and  fourth-year  pupils  report  eighty 
cases  of  retardation.  The  causes  assigned 
are:  Weak  in  arithmetic  4,  irregular  at- 
tendance 8,  mental  incapacity  31,  lack  of 
aoplication  29,  poor  preparation  7,  incapa- 
city in  everything  but  arithmetic,  and 
cigarettes  are  also  mentioned.  Teachers  of 
fifth-  and  sixth-year  pupils  report  the  fol- 
lowing causes  of  retardation:  Weak  in 
arithmetic  2,  irregular  attendance  11, 
mental  incapacity  26,  lack  of  application  23, 
poor  preparation  6.  Teachers  of  seventh- 
and  eighth-year  pupils  report  only  seven 
cases  of  retardation.  The  causes  assigned 
are:  Irregular  attendance  3,  mental  in- 
capacity 2,  lack  of  application  2.  The  total 
percentage  of  retardation  in  all  the  grades 
below  the  high  school  is  eight,  Pottstown 
having  seventy-five  teachers  and  2,600 
pupils  enrolled. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
figures  and  Supt.  Cornman's  agree  in  plac- 
ing the  highest  point  of  the  curve  of  retar- 
dation in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  As  a 
remedy,  he  suggested  that  teachers  should 
pass  with  their  pupils  through  the  grades. 
This  would  prevent  the  loss  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  the  learning  of  new  methods 
when  pupils  pass  to  another  room.  As 
other  remedies  for  the  trouble  he  suggested 
the  employment  of  more  skilful  teachers, 
having  fewer  pupils  in  a  room,  and  giving 
more  time  to  the  individual  instruction.  No 
teacher  can  teach  with  equal  vivacity  and 
power  for  six  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  is 
better  to  devote  part  of  the  time  to  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Supt.  Rupert  concluded  by  saying  that 
when  the  causes  of  retardation  have  been 
definitely  determined  something  will  have 
been  accomplished  well  worthy  of  the 
thought  and  effort  required. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  president  now  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

Legislative— 'Supis.  McGinnessf,  Steelton; 
Missimer,  Erie;  Wanner,  York. 

Nominations — Supts.  Richey,  McKees- 
port;  Lose,  Williamsport;  Laramy, 
Phoenixville. 

Resolutions — Supts.  Wilson,  Milton; 
Norris,  Homesdale;   Rupert,  Pottstown. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting — Supts.  Downes, 


Harrisburg;     Adams,    Lebanon;    Allison, 
Wilkinsburg. 

Dr.  Yocum  announced  that  to-morrow 
was  University  Day  and  Washington's 
birthday,  and  that  the  entire  student  body 
would  be  present  in  the  morning  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  He  offered  a  limited 
number  of  tickets  to  the  Department,  for 
the  use  of  those  members  who  might  wish 
to  attend.        Adjourned. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  afternoon  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Joseph  Howerth,  of  Shamokin, 
at  which  Dr.  Yocum  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  University  summer  schools. 
He  said  that  previous  summer  courses  ap- 
pealed particularly  to  high  school  teachers. 
This  year  courses  will  be  offered  which  will 
be  interesting  to  superintendents  and  to 
teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  in- 
struction will  be  given  by  persons  who  arc 
leaders  in  their  own  lines  of  work.  The 
University  offers  these  courses  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
be  a  financial  success. 

The  topic  for  consideration  this  after* 
noon  was  "The  Moral  and  Physical  Care 
of  the  Child."  Under  this  head,  Supt.  D. 
A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  the 

FUNCTION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    IN    THE 
MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILD. 

A  historical  study  of  the  aims  or  purposes 
of  education  would  prove  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  modern  student  of  peda- 
gogy. He  would  discover  that  men's  opinions 
upon  the  question  were  largely  influenced  by 
their  thought  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Re- 
ligion, philosophy,  environment,  all  contrib- 
uted to  give  color  to  their  views  upon  educa- 
tion and  its  mission.  An  idealist,  like  Male- 
branche,  would  not  reason  upon  the  subject 
as  would  a  sensationalist  like  Locke.  The 
gentle  Gerson,  with  his  tender  heart  and  ex- 
alted spirit,  would  naturally  propose  an  en^ 
tirely  different  end  for  education  from  that 
of  the  practical  and  positive  Spencer.  Inas- 
much as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
education  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  domi- 
nation of  religious  conceptions,  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  Fathers  was  guidance,  the 
instruction  formal  and  dogmatic  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  idea  that  discipline 
or  culture  is  a  desirable  end  of  education. 

During  the  Renaissance  the  thought  of  edu- 
cation as  a  growth  led  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  had  for  their  aim  free  inquiry  among 
the  learners,  an  active  mental  training  and  an 
education  of  a  liberal  type.  Later,  radical 
changes  in  political,  scientific  and  religious 
opinions  brought  about  corresponding  changes 
in  the  purposes  of  education. 
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"The  Reformation  was  a  breaking  with 
authority  in  matters  of  religion,  as  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy  was  a  breaking  with  author- 
ity in  matters  of  science ; "  consequently  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  period  was  strongly 
emphasized,  and  an  education  for  the  masses 
was  demanded  that  would  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  think  and  act  independently.  Glean- 
ing thus  from  the  records  of  a  past  that 
stretches  from  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  the 
present,  we  may  learn  how,  gradually  the 
conception  of  the  ends  of  education  has  broad- 
ened until  now  it  embraces  "the  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties,"  or,  as  Horace  Mann  ex- 
pressed it,  "By  the  word  Education  I  mean 
much  more  than  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  common  accounts.  I  comprehend,  under 
this  noble  word,  such  a  training  of  the  body 
as  shall  build  it  up  with  robustness  and  vigor, 
at  once  protecting  it  from  disease  and  en- 
abling it  to  act  formatively  upon  the  crude 
substances  of  nature, — to  turn  a  wilderness 
into  cultivated  fields,  forests  into  ships,  or 
quarries  and  clay-pits  into  villages  and  cities. 
I  mean  also  to  include  such  a  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  as  shall  enable  it  to  discover  those 
permanent  and  mighty  laws  which  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  created  universe,  whether  ma- 
terial or  spiritual.  And,  finally,  by  the  term 
Education  I  mean  such  a  culture  of  our  moral 
affections  and  religious  susceptibilities  as,  in 
the  course  of  Nature  and  Providence,  shall 
lead  to  a  subjection  or  conformity  of  all  our 
appetites,  propensities,  and  sentiments  to  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

Of  the  three  aspects  of  education  so  elo- 
quently outlined  by  the  great  Massachusetts 
educator,  the  last  has  received  the  least  prac- 
tical consideration. 

The  requirements  of  the  well-disciplined 
school  train  the  child  in  punctuality,  neatness, 
obedience,  courtesy,  diligence,  perseverance 
and  other  habits  that  in  time  become  moral 
virtues  exceedingly  valuable  in  his  equipment 
for  right  living.  These  results,  however,  have 
been  incidental  rather  than  purposed.  We 
have  been  alert  to  introduce  into  our  schools 
tlie  best  methods  of  instruction  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  the  fine  arts,  domestic  science,  com- 
mercial courses,  and  in  all  branches  of  the 
course  of  study,  that  our  pupils  may  be  well 
equipped  mentally  and  practically  for  the  vari- 
ous vocations  of  life;  but  what  have  we  done 
to  improve  our  methods  in  training  and  edu- 
cating them  in  self-reliance,  self -direction,  and 
self-determination?  What  are  the  normal 
schools  and  other  teacher-training  institutions 
doing  to  prepare  their  students  to  give  in- 
struction in  morals?  How  many  of  these 
schools  make  a  serious  effort  to  impress  their 
young  men  and  women  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject?  How  many  have  a  special 
course  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  morals 
with  observation  classes,  such  as  they  have  in 
every  subject  of  the  curriculum?  I  am  not 
asking  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  adverse 
criticism,  but  to  demonstrate  that  school  men 
have  not  been  considering  this  question  of 
moral  training  with  sufficient  seriousness. 
Examine    the    publications    upon    teaching — 


books  and  periodicals — ^and  how  many  contain 
anything  but  the  merest  platitudes  upon  the 
subject?  Inspect,  if  you  will,  the  programs  of 
county  and  city  teachers'  institutes;  what  per 
cent  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  are  devoted 
to  moral  questions?  Or,  to  come  still  closer 
home,  how  is  it  that  so  few  of  our  school 
manuals  have  any  definite  requirements  in  this 
subject?  We  carefully  outline  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  all  the  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  each  grade,  but  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  say  about  moral  instruction.  How  shall 
we  account  for  these  facts? 

I  believe  that  one  explanation  is  that  many 
of  us  have  been  over-sanguine  of  results  be- 
cause of  our  conception  of  the  ideal  school 
We  have  thought  of  it  as  a  great  ethical 
institution  that  must  by  virtue  of  its  avowed 
purposes  and  the  character  of  its  teaching 
force  produce  desirable  moral  results. 

A  partial  explanation  may  be  found  also  in 
the  demand  during  the  present  generation, 
that  morals  shall  be  absolutely  divorced  from 
religion — a  demand  that  to  many  seems  unrea- 
sonable and  practically  impossible,  and  yet  in 
many  communities  must  be  heeded.  Whatever 
explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  lack  of 
positive  teaching  of  morals,  a  want  of  interest 
in  the  subject  cannot  truthfully  be  averred  of 
any  considerable  number  of  present-day  edu- 
cators. Probably  never  before  has  there  been 
in  the  ranks  of  the  educating  forces  of  the 
world  such  unanimity  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Locke  that,  "  The  grand  thing  in  education  is 
certainly  to  establish  good  moral  habits,  to 
cultivate  noble  sentiments,  and  finally  to  form 
virtuous  characters."  The  modern  conception 
of  education  which  proposes  a  free  individual, 
capable  of  making  decisions  of  self -direction 
and  trained  with  a  charitable  frame  of  mind 
towards  others,  is  universally  accepted  by 
American  educators. 

The  function  of  the  public  school  in  the 
moral  education  of  the  child  is,  therefore, 
fully  recognized  by  educational  authorities  as 
being  of  the  highest  importance.  Are  the 
schools  meeting  their  obligations  in  this  re- 
spect? Do  they  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
those  who  support  and  foster  them?  Let  us 
admit  that  they  do  not  fully  "measure  up" 
to  their  opportunities  and  ask  what  can  and 
should  be  done  to  increase  their  efficiency  in 
character-building. 

First,  while  there  should  be  no  religious 
instruction,  as  such,  taught  in  schools  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation,  neither  should  mor- 
als be  divorced  from  the  primary  religions 
beliefs  that  are  the  sources  of  those  sanctions 
that  so  vitally  support  and  enforce  moral 
obligations.  Although  our  government,  na- 
tional and  state,  supports  no  religious  systcp, 
yet  we  are  a  God-fearing  nation  and  recognize 
the  authority  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  all  de- 
partments of  our  governmental  machinery. 
We  should,  therefore,  stoutly  resist  the  at- 
tempts of  agnosticism  and  infidelity  to  banish 
from  the  schools  all  reference  to  the  Deity. 
No  possible  harm  can  come  to  a  child  who 
may  learn  incidentally  from  the  teaching  of 
the  school  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  its  logical  corollary,  the  Brotherhood  of 
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Man.  Such  simple  truths  can  and  should  be 
taught  "  without  sectarian  prejudice  and  with- 
out exciting  theological  controversy."  "The 
school  may  use  religious  sanction  to  enforce 
and  strengthen  moral  obligation,  just  as  the 
state  uses  it  in  administering  the  civil  oath." 
In  other  words,  "Character  is  the  end  of 
school  training,  religion  only  a  means  to  this 
end." 

Do  not  misinterpret  my  position.  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  those  who  maintain  that  in 
American  schools  there  is  no  feasible  way, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  of  establishing  and 
supporting  sectarian  instruction  at  the  public 
expense.  This  is  not  sa3ring,  however,  that 
the  schools  are  to  be  made  utterly  Godless  by 
banishing  from  them  the  Bible  and  all  mention 
of  a  Supreme  Being  as  found  in  "hymns, 
prayers,  commandments  and  narratives,"  as 
demanded  by  some  ethical  societies  and  moral 
instruction  leagues. 

The  contention  that  to  teach  the  "simplest 
religious  truth"  in  a  public  school  would  be 
unjust,  lest  there  should  be  present  a  child  of 
an  agnostic  or  an  atheist,  is  the  merest  fiction. 
The  same  arguments  carried  out  to  their  log- 
ical conclusions  would  prohibit  any  moral 
teaching,  for  it  is  not  true  that  "There  is  a 
body  of  moral  truth  upon  which  all  good  men, 
of  whatever  sect  or  opinion  are  agreed."  For 
example,  the  use,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor;  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor;  the 
rights  of  laborers  and  women;  the  scope  of 
the  elective  franchise;  the  right  of  children  to 
an  education  at  the  public  expense;  all  these 
questions  involve  morals  and  who  will  dare 
say  that  the  people  are  of  one  mind  regarding 
their  underlying  principles.  Yet  these  are  the 
subjects  that  our  friends  who  so  greatly  fear 
doing  violence  to  the  rights  of  the  agnostics, 
insist  shall  be  taught.  They  seem  not  to  be 
afraid  that  the  teaching  of  these  great  moral, 
social  and  political  questions  may  cause  dis- 
sension and  violate  the  rule  by  which  they 
would  bind  the  schools  to  teach  nothing  that 
is  not  universally  held  to  be  true. 

The  history  of  civilization  teaches  us  that 
religious  sanctions  are  the  basis  of  morals  and 
that  when  nations  departed  from  that  basis 
there  always  followed  a  decay  of  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation.  That  has  been  true  of  all 
religions.  "  Every  attempt  to  ground  moral 
obligation  solely  on  human  authority  has  re- 
sulted in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience,  the 
enfeebling  of  the  will,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  moral  life  of  the  people."  A  system  of 
morality  based  upon  mere  expediency  or  upon 
utilitarian  grounds  will  never  produce  the 
highest  moral  life.  I  am  not  saying  that  re- 
ligious sanctions  and  motives  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  obey  the  moral  law;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  morals,  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  at  least,  can  best  be  taught  with- 
out reference  to  authority  as  a  basis.  What 
I  desire  to  combat  is  the  present  tendency  to 
make  natural  sanctions  all-sufficient  in  a  code 
of  morals  and  to  banish  from  the  public 
schools  every  suggestion  of  religion. 

My  second  suggestion  for  the  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  moral  education  of  the  child  is 


that  the  subject  receive  more  serious  consid- 
eration upon  the  part  of  educational  authori- 
ties. There  must  be  agitation  and  informa- 
tion, but  there  will  be  neither  as  long  as  we 
rest  satisfied  with  present  results.  Notwith- 
standing the  advancement  and  improvement 
in  systems  of  education  and  the  tremendous 
sums  of  money  spent  thereon,  serious  criti- 
cisms are  made  upon  the  outcome,  and  that 
too  by  the  friends  of  education  as  well  as  by 
its  enemies.  They  say  that  a  lack  of  moral 
sensibUty  is  felt  in  the  relations  of  home  and 
business;  in  politics  and  social  life;  that  our 
young  people  come  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood unprepared  and  poorly  equipped  to  meet 
and  battle  with  the  moral  exigencies  of  life; 
that  their  S}rmpathies  have  not  been  aroused 
for  those  who  are  less  fortunate;  that  their 
judgment  upon  ethical  questions  has  not  been 
trained;  that  their  conscience  has  not  been 
made  sensitive.  "  Their  wits  have  been  sharp- 
ened in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  expedients 
of  commerce,  but  they  are  dull  and  backward 
in  the  perception  of  duty." 

Our  own  observations,  moreover,  should 
advise  us  that  the  moral  outcome  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
that  all  educational  agencies  should  regard 
this  function  of  the  public  school  with  great 
seriousness  and  combine  to  awaken  greater 
interest  and  to  accomplish  far  more  desirable 
results.  I  have  elsewhere  intimated  that  Nor- 
mal Schools  should  place  more  stress  upon 
moral  instruction  in  their  courses.  Teachers 
should  leave  educational  institutions  well 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  work  in  their  indi- 
vidual schools  and  with  a  high  estimate  of  its 
worth. 

A  few  educational  journals  have  lately  con- 
tained valuable  c6ntributions,  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  not  enough  force  in  the  articles  to 
set  teachers  to  thinking.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  superintendents  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  met  our  obligations  in  this  important 
matter.  Have  we  laid  it  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  our  teachers  as  we  should? 
Have  we  given  them  all  the  aid  possible  by 
outlining  a  practical  course  that  should  be 
consistently  followed?  Have  we  attempted  to 
interest  the  public  press  in  the  question,  there- 
by securing  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids 
for  the  cause  of  morality  and  righteousness 
that  is  wielded  to-day?  Have  we  consistently 
and  persistently  sought  the  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  church?  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  influence  of  both  the 
latter  institutions  in  the  moral  education  of 
the  child  is  waning.  Time  was  when  they 
were  the  all-important  factors,  but  the  condi- 
tions that  made  them  so  have  passed  and  what 
we  should  seek  now  is  their  activity  and  co- 
operation in  the  effort  of  the  public  schools 
to  establish  and  confirm  early  in  the  lives  of 
the  children  good  moral  habits  that  will  be 
"  gradually  transformed  into  principles  of  con- 
duct understood  and  freely  adopted  into  defi- 
nite purposes  in  life,  and  into  ideals  of  char- 
acter reverently  cherished  and  entertained." 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility should  be  shifted  from  the  home  and 
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the  church  to  the  school ;  their  relation  to  the 
child  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  so, 
even  if  it  were  desirable ;  but  conditions  neces- 
sitate the  appearance  of  the  State,  and,  as  its 
agents,  we  are  morally  bound  not  only  to  meet 
our  own  obligations  directly,  but  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  every  other  agency  that  can 
contribute  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  child. 

Let  me  be  understood  in  this  matter.  I 
know  that  the  church  is  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  children.  It  teaches 
wholesome  doctrine  and  earnestly  seeks  their 
salvation,  but  it  has  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  wisdom  to  train  them  in  right  living, 
and  I  speak  from  both  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  church,  however,  is  a  mighty 
power  and  we  should  seek  her  influence  and 
co-operation. 

While  the  influence  of  many  homes  is  on 
the  side  of  moral  righteousness,  yet  it  is  sadly 
and  alarmingly  true  that  in  many  others  their 
influence  counteracts  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  schools,  and  in  thousands  of  homes  no 
care  is  given  to  the  moral  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  the  parents  in  these  homes  think  of 
the  question  at  all,  they  believe  that  the  school 
will  give  the  child  everything  that  he  needs. 
This  is  especially  true  in  our  crowded  cities 
and  among  certain  elements  of  the  foreign 
population.  I  do  not,  therefore,  minimize  the 
influence  of  the  home  and  the  church ;  in  fact, 
I  magnify  their  importance  when  I  urge  that 
we  seek  by  every  means  possible  to  awaken 
them  to  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the 
schools  in  this  all-important  matter  of  the 
moral  education  of  the  child. 

My  third  suggestion  of  what  we  may  do  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  train- 
ing the  child  morally  relates  to  method.  That 
systematic  and  formal  teaching  of  morals 
tends  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  moral  principles  and 
the  modes  of  their  application  to  life  and  con- 
duct we  must  admit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  serious  danger 
that  in  the  presentation  of  moral  truths  at 
stated  times  and  in  a  formal  way,  teachers 
will  fall  into  a  mechanical  manner  and  thus 
nullify  the  effect  of  their  instruction.  In 
moral  instruction  "  what  does  not  come  from 
the  heart  does  not  go  to  the  heart."  A  teacher 
who  merely  requires  the  learning  of  precepts, 
who  talks  about  duty  without  any  serious  con- 
victions himself  or  without  heartfelt  earnest- 
ness in  his  work,  had  better  keep  silent.  "A 
course  of  morals  which  is  regular  but  cold, 
commonplace,  dry,  does  not  develop  a  love  for 
the  subject."  Moral  instruction  is  intended  to 
complete,  to  elevate,  and  to  ennoble  all  the 
other  instruction  of  the  school ;  to  develop  the 
heart,  the  conscience  and  the  will  of  the  child. 
Its  force  depends  less  upon  the  precisions  and 
logical  relation  of  the  truths  taught  than  upon 
the  intensity  of  feeling,  vividness  of  impres- 
sions, and  the  contagious  ardor  of  conviction. 

Says  M.  Janet :  "  There  is  a  capital  mode  of 
moral  instruction  which  pervades  the  whole 
course  of  teaching,  all  the  studies  of  the  child, 
and  even  all  the  acts  of  his  life.  At  each  mo- 
ment the  instructor  is  obliged  to  teach  neat- 
ness, politeness,  observation,  industry,  and  the 


spirit  of  peace  and  control.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  all  teachers  to  instruct  their  pupils 
during  the  whole  school  course  in  their  duties 
towards  their  family,  their  country,  their  fel- 
lows, themselves,  and  their  God.  Learned  dis- 
cussion on  good  and  evil,  on  the  character  of 
the  moral  law,  on  the  pnnciple  of  moral  obli- 
gation, ought  to  be  nearly  proscribed  in  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  morals." 

With  children  of  our  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  at  least,  the  aim  should  be  to 
form  habits  of  right  doing  without  much  ap- 
peal to  the  reason;  to  get  the  little  ones  to 
perform  moral  acts  over  and  over  until  they 
naturally  do  the  right  from  force  of  habit 
In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  but  little 
science  of  morals,  only  a  constant  practice  that 
inclines  the  will  toward  the  good,  until  the 
line  of  moral  conduct  becomes  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  in 
the  intelligence  of  'the  child,  when  something 
more  than  the  teaching  of  precepts  and  the 
study  of  concrete  examples  is  necessary  for 
moral  development.  A  person  governed  by 
habit  alone  is  comparatively  helpless  when 
confronted  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  condi- 
tions. "It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tract from  the  moral  habits  the  latent  rules 
of  conduct  which  underlie  them  and  to  state 
those  in  a  general  form  which  the  mind  can 
grasp  and  retain,  and  which  will  be  able  to 
apply  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise.  To  this 
end  the  analysis  and  formation  of  rules  are 
indispensable." 

The  moral  sentiment  requires  enlightenment 
and  direction.  The  emotions  must  be  guided 
by  the  judgment,  and  the  judgment  can  be 
strengthened  and  trained  by  instruction.  In 
the  upper  grades,  therefore,  moral  instruction 
must  appeal  to  the  intellect,  to  the  sensibilities 
and  to  the  will,  and  we  must  strive  not  only 
to  educate  the  intellect,  but  also  to  train  the 
will,  to  cultivate  the  emotions,  and  to  bring 
into  our  educational  processes  all  possible  op- 
portunities for  rational  choice. 

My  fourth  suggestion  relates  to  the  teachers. 
And  first,  if  the  public  schools  are  to  accom- 
plish what  they  should  and  what  they  mig^ht  in 
the  moral  education  of  the  child,  there  must  be 
fewer  pupils  to  the  teacher.  In  order  to  do 
her  most  effective  work  in  morals  the  teacher 
must  be  a  livinp^  example  of  all  that  13  best 
This  is  impossible  in  an  overcrowded,  and 
probably  poorly- ventilated  room.  She  must 
likewise  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
pupils  individually  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  homes.  How  can  this  be  done 
when  the  large  schools  and  long  hours  have 
exhausted  her  vitality?  Secondly,  those  who 
teach  only  for  pecuniary  reasons  and  give  no 
thought  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children, 
must  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  their 
places  filled  by  those  who  realize  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  calling.  When  the  communities 
recognize  the  worth  of  such  teachers  they  win 
pay  them  well,  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
to  the  school  and  allow  time  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  children.  Thirdly, 
teachers  must  be  specially  prepared  to  teach 
morals.  Lectures  must  be  given,  books  studied, 
classes  taught,  etc.,  in  fact,  a  regular  course  in 
ethics,  the  same  as  in  any  other  science    "  The 
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tocher  of  practical  morality  must  get  his  order 
of  sequence,  his  terminology,  his  l^fiwledige  ot 
the  relation  of  the  intellectual  ^nd  mpral 
faculties,  and  his  justification  for  his  position, 
from  the  science  of  ethics,  which  has  its  rpots 
in  the  nature  and  relations  of  the'  powers  of 
the  soul.  Without  this,  ethical  teachmg  is  rote 
teaching;  mere  empiricism."  But  above: ail  he 
must  have  a  preparation  of  heart  that  fits  him 
for  his  high  office  as  nothing  else  can  do. 
'Whatever  system  of  ethics  is  mtroduoed  into 
his  school,  or  whether  there  is  none,  the 
teacher  can  never  be  relieved  from  his  per- 
sonal moral  responsibility.  He  must  be  con- 
secrated to  his  task  and  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  lofty  character  thereof. 

"The  supreme  ethical  need  of  the  school  is 
an  inspiring  life  back  of  precept,  a  soul- 
inspired  manhood  back  of  instruction.  It  is 
not  words  on  the  lips,  but  truth  dwelling 
regally  in  the  life,  that  touches  children's 
hearts  with  transforming  power."  For  effec- 
tive teaching  in  morals,  then,  the  teacher  him- 
self must  be  prepared  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  To  accomplish  most  beneficent  re- 
sults his  heart  should  beat  with  noble  emo- 
tions, his  ideal  should  be  exalted,  his  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  goodness  abounding,  and  his 
example  one  to  inspire  pupils  to  moral 
righteousness. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  my  paper  may  aid  us  in 
a  further  discussion  of  this  important  phase  of 
education.  A  glance  backward  revealed  the 
fact  that  men's  conceptions  of  .the  ends  of 
education  were  modified  largely  fcy  their  out- 
look upon  life.  Their  philosophy  and  their 
religion  were  the  foundations  of  their  views 
upon  matters  educational.  In  almost  every 
system,  however,  character-building  held  some 
imjportance  and  in  course  of  time  it  has  theo- 
retically come  to  take  the  chief  place.  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  however,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  morals  is  incidental  in  American  schools 
rather  than  purposed,  and  criticised  the  atti- 
tude of  educationists  upon  the  practical  side 
of  the  subject.  After  an  admission  that  the 
public  schools  are  not  accomplishing  all  in  the 
way  of  moral  education  that  we  hope  for,  I 
offered  some  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be 
done  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

First — I  made  a  plea  for  the  sanctions  of 
religion  as  a  basis  for  moral  instruction — ^not 
that  I  would  have  religion  taught  in  the  schools 
but  because  I  do  not  believe  that  natural 
sanctions  are  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  greatest 
moral  efficiency. 

In  the  second  place,  I  urged  that  all  edu- 
cators and  educational  agencies  rouse  to  the 
importance  of  active,  positive,  enthusiastic 
moral  training,  and  suggested  that  we  enter 
upon  a  campaign  of  agitation  and  information, 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  home,  the 
church,  the  press  and  every  other  possible  or- 
ganization or  agency  to  waken  a  sentiment  that 
will  demand  moral  training. 

Thirdly,  while  I  oppose  a  formal  course  in 
morals  given  at  stated  times  in  the  primary 
schools  at  least,  yet  I  hold  that  we  are  delin- 
quent if  we  do  not  outline  for  our  teachers 
and  include  in  our  school  manuals  a  complete 
synopsis  of  what  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade. 


My  fourth-  suggestion  is  in  reference  to 
teachers,  (i)  The  strain  upon  the  teacher 
mtist'be  less^ed.  (2)-  Incompetent  and  sordid 
teaphers  must  be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  (3) 
Teachers  must  have  special  preparation  to 
teach. morals  and  they  must  be  consecrated  to 
their  work  if  the  highest  results  are  to  be 
secured. 

In-  ootKlusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  "  morals  "  will  occupy 
just  as  important  a  place  in  every  program  as 
do  physical  and  intellectual  exercises  now. 
But  w!e  are  not  ready  for  it  yet  Perfunctoiy 
work  is  bad  enough,  and  bad  enough  when  it 
occurs  in  the  teaching  of  the  present  program, 
but  it  will  be  fata)  in  the  teaching  of  morals. 
Better  a  thousand  times  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  teach  incidentally  and  with  a  heart- 
felt interest,  lessons  of  great  ethical  value  as 
gleaned  from  story,  fable,  literature,  history 
and  life,  than  the  cold,  formal,  regular,  pre- 
pared, cut-and-dry  lesson  of  the  day  by  a 
teacher  who  lacks  both  tact  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  presentation. 

FUNCTION    OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   IN    THE 
PHYSICAL  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

This  was  the  second  subject  discussed 
under  the  general  topic  of  the  afternoon. 
Principal  H.  E.  Winner,  of  Pittsburg,  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  subject: 

It  is  a  commendable  fact  that  in  this  modem 
dajr  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  whole 
child  comes  to  school  to  be  trained  and  de- 
veloped, and  that  the  physical  side  of  the 
child's  life  is  entitled  to  first  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  the  mind.  This  condition  did  not 
prevail  in  any  general  sense  even  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  principle  is  fully  recognized  now  and 
acted  upon  by  boards  of  education.  It  need 
not  be  proven  to  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention, that  without  the  sound  body,  or  with 
the  physical  system  racked  by  pain  or  disease, 
you  can  expect  a  life  to  attain  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. As  educators  you  readily  admit  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  but  to  convince  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  provide  the  equipment 
and  facilities  is  not  an  easy  task.  However, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  public  con- 
science is  becoming  awakened,  and  as  educa- 
tion, in  its  power  to  create  new  visions, 
marches  on  we  may  rightfully  expect  marked 
improvement. 

Since  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  this 
physical  side,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  public 
school  in  reference  to  the  same?  We  view 
many  of  our  school  buildings  of  the  present 
day,  and  we  are  at  once  forced  to  admit  that 
a  large  part  of  them  do  not  conduce  to  the 
best  physical  interests  of  the  children,  but  for- 
tunately most  of  these  buildings  belong  to 
that  time  of  construction  which  may  be  repre- 
sented hy  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Our  first  thought  then  concerns  itself  with 
the  building,  its  location  and  its  equipment.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  detail  that 
building  not  designed  for  the  care  of  children 
with  its  poor  location,  inadequate  ventilation, 
improper  provision  for  sanitation,  insufficient 
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light,  and  its  improper  seating  facilities.  Truly 
you  have  all  seen  such  a  building.  Even  yet 
there  are  entirely  too  many  of  them  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  at  least  such  is  the 
condition  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  they  served  their  day 
well.  We  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement 
though  we  must  add,  at  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  childhood  of  that  day.  However,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  social  life  was  not  so  marked  in 
that  early  time.  The  life  outside  the  school 
was  so  different  that  the  physical  nature  was 
enabled  to  make  rational  adjustment  with  what 
it  had  failed  to  receive  from  the  school  and  its 
equipment. 

And  what  has  produced  the  changed  social 
conditions?  What  influences  are  at  work  to 
cause  minds  to  be  altered  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time?  Mainly  this,  our  country 
is  being  rapidly  populated  by  the  people  of 
almost  ever  eastern  country.  The  numbers  arc 
strikingly  large.  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
the  statistics  concerning  immigration  for  the 
past  ^ear.  Now,  you  ask,  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children? 
These  people  coming  from  thickly-settled 
countries  of  Europe  seek  to  continue  their 
mode  of  life  in  this  country  much  as  they  lived 
in  their  home  country;  consequently,  the  most 
thickly  settled  portions  of  our  cities  come  to 
have  their  Italian  quarter,  Russian  quarter, 
etc  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  school 
problem  ?  It  not  only  causes  a  change  in  social 
conditions,  but  imposes  an  additional  burden 
in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  of  such  people. 

Nor  is  immigration  the  sole  cause  of  changed 
conditions.  With  the  many  improved  conveni- 
ences for  increased  home  comfort,  the  varied 
duties  of  the  children  of  a  few  years  ago  have 
practically  been  dispensed  with.  The  ability 
of  children  to  acquire  physical  exercise  in 
sufficient  quantity,  therefore,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  This  imposes  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 
Of  course  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  rural 
communities  the  need  is  not  so  imperative. 

What,  then,  should  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
equipment  of  the  modem  school  of  this  day? 
dearly  the  following  if  we  seek  to  meet  the 
conditions  previously  mentioned:  A  building 
suitably  located  on  an  elevation  to  assist  drain- 
age, surrounded  by  as  large  an  area  as  can 
consistently  be  provided,  the  larger  the  better; 
provided  with  most  improved  appliances  as 
to  heating  and  ventilation;  the  best  of  sani- 
tary devices,  conveniently  situated;  and  suffi- 
cient light,  readily  accessible  to  all.  The  fore- 
going are  so  commonplace,  that  to  mention 
them  is  but  to  admit  their  just  claim. 

These  are  equally  meritorious :  Each  modem 
building  of  the  present  day  should  have  a 
gymnasium  with  complete  equipment,  baths, 
and  if  possible  a  swimming  pool;  rooms  for 
play;  an  auditorium;  reading  rooms;  and 
rooms  for  study.  In  each  and  every  school 
room  tfie  best  adjustable  furniture  should 
be  provided,  and  some  one  detailed  to  make 
correct  and  reasonable  adjustments  of  said 
furniture  which,  alas,  too  often  is  adjustable 
only  in  name.  With  all  these  things,  facilities 
should  be  furnished  in  evry  room  for  placing 


plants,  appropriate  pictures  and  statuary.  Me- 
thinks  I  near  someone  say,  "An  ideal  condi- 
tion." But,  fellow  teachers,  is  not  this  only  a 
reasonable  requirement  in  the  way  of  a  build- 
ing? And  even  this  equipment  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  providing  proper  materials  for 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  work. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion, health  is  the  first  consideration.  Pro- 
vision undoubtedly  is  needed  in  our  thickly- 
settled  centers  for  assisting  in  the  care  of  the 
physical  side.  The  class  of  children  most  in 
need  of  this  provision  are  those  children  who 
come  from  the  "quarters"  previously  men- 
tioned. It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  school 
room  is  a  common  source  of  infection.  Any- 
thing which  shall  tend  to  the  inculcation  of 
the  habit  of  cleanliness  should  be  provided. 

Now  a  word  concerning  equipping  rooms  for 
purpose  of  study.  This  question,  I  grant,  is 
one  under  discussion,  as  to  how  much  and 
what  study  should  be  done  outside  the  r^^lar 
school  day.  Before  uttering  positive  edicts, 
conditions  presenting  themselves  must  be  an- 
alyzed. Duties  are  often  imposed  upon  chil- 
dren to  be  accomplished  at  home,  and  no 
thought  is  given  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  such  tasks  are  to  be  performed. 
Many  children  have  positively  no  opportunity 
furnished.  There  is  no  place  that  they  may 
call  their  own.  To  escape  they  seek  the  streets, 
where  vicious  habits  are  formed,  not  only  af- 
fecting the  moral  life  but  the  physical  as  well. 
It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  such  condi- 
tions do  not  exist  in  all  sections  represented 
here,  but  it  must  be  j^ranted  that  in  many  of 
our  boroughs  and  cities  such  conditions  do 
obtain.  This  gives  us  a  problem  of  tremen- 
dous import  What  shall  be  the  solution? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  imposition  of  any  tasks 
at  home?  Personally,  I  am  not  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  study  in  the  home,  but  conditions 
confronting  us  must  be  recognized.  The  lack 
of  proper  facilities  is  a  serious  obstacle.  How 
then  can  we  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
grammar  grades,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
study  may  be  coupled  with  the  time  for  play 
outside  the  regular  session?  This  gives  us  a 
double  problem  for  we  must  recognize  that  the 
"play  element"  is  instinctive  and  must  needs 
be  provided  for. 

The  educational  world  is  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  school  buildings  may  do 
service  for  longer  hours  than  many  are  being 
used  now.  If  the  buildings  could  be  thrown 
open  in  the  early  evenings  for  study  mider 
proper  direction  for  a  time,  to  be  followed  with 
recreation  of  a  wholseome  and  helpful  charac- 
ter, in  which  amusements,  consisting  of  games, 
music,  amateur  theatricals,  etc.,  might  be  in- 
dulged, and  an  opportunity  given  the  parents 
to  become  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  cominng  out  for  an  hour,  great  good 
would  surely  result.  Is  this  radical?  Is  it 
impossible?  Is  it  idealistic?  Study  this  prob- 
lem, you  who  are  face  to  face  with  condi- 
tions such  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  admit  the  force  of  the  proposi- 
tion. And  my  plea  for  this  is  largely  upon  the 
grounds  of  conserving  the  physical  ability  of 
the  children.  Infinitely  more  might  be  said 
upon  this  subject  from  the  mbral  viewpoint 
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with  all  the  demoralizing  tendencies  we  are 
forced  to  confront.  The  proposition,  in  gen- 
eral is  then  to  provide  facilities  for  work  as 
well  as  for  play.  It  must  be  admitted  that  both 
are  entitled  to  impartial  consideration.  To  fail 
to  so  provide  is  to  seek  for  work  done  under 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  and  to  endure 
forms  of  amusement  that  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  children.  We  may  ask  ourselves 
if  it  is  worth  while.  It  seems  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

Then  again  the  question  of  caring  for  the 
child's  health  while  he  is  in  school  is  a  vital 
one.  The  principle  of  systematic  medical  in- 
spection for  the  schools  is  gaining  ground  rap- 
idly. The  fact  that  the  larger  cities  are  adopt- 
ing "  medical  inspection  "  does  not  prove  alto- 
gether that  there  is  greater  need  for  the  same 
in  those  cities  than  in  the  schools  of  smaller 
enrollment.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
school-room  easily  becomes  a  place  of  infec- 
tion, a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  children.  While  schools  arc 
in  session  epidemics  of  disease  are  always 
more  pronounced.  In  the  city  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  medical  inspec- 
tion is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  thus  far  has 
been  so  remote  that  its  benefits  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  has 
labored  assiduously  to  have  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  Many  public-spirited  physi- 
cians have  given  their  time  to  the  movement, 
but  thus  far  it  has  been  somewhat  local.  The 
fact  that  Pittsburg  does  not  have  careful  and 
consistent  medical  inspection  of  its  schools 
does  by  no  means  say  that  such  is  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  During  the  present  school  year 
much  sickness  has  prevailed  among  the  school 
children  which  could  have  been  prevented  by 
such  inspection  as  has  been  indicated.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  sections  such  work  is  se- 
verely criticized,  and  when  an  effort  is  made 
to  correct  the  hearing  of  some  deaf  child  or  to 
suggest  the  use  of  glasses  for  another,  it  is 
characterized  as  a  usurpation  of  parental  pre- 
rogatives, a  dangerous  form  of  paternalism. 
Little  sympathy  is  due  any  form  of  inspection 
which  may  cause  the  child  to  be  imposed  upon 
or  made  the  subject  of  any  unusual  experi- 
ments by  any  experimental  physician,  but  with 
the  highest  good  of  the  child  in  mind  and  ex- 
aminations carefully  and  thoughtfully  made, 
the  same  followed  by  suggestions  to  the  parent, 
infinite  good  might  be  made  to  accrue  for  the 
children  at  large. 

There  are  many  things  to  consider  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  The  schools  of  to-day 
are  making  heavy  demands  upon  the  child's 
vitality.  Continued  effort  is  demanded,  pure 
air  is  supplied  in  many  instances  too  sparingly ; 
school-rooms  are  held  at  too  high  or  too  low 
a  temperature,  and  we  wonder  at  the  nervous 
dispositions,  numerous  headaches  and  anaemic 
conditions  that  confront  us.  You  may  say. 
What  has  medical  inspection  to  do  with  such 
problems,  problems  that  competent  teachers 
should  successfully  solve?  It  is  in4eed  en- 
couraging to  know  that  earnest  and  faithful 
teachers  are  doing  much  to  alleviate  conditions 
in  this  respect,  but  what  is  still  further  needed 
is  the  skilled  medical  attendant  who  may  give 


intelligent  and  competent  advice  to  those  in 
authority.  But  you  say.  Shall  we  burden  the 
teacher  further?  Yes,  when  that  additional 
burden  has  to  do  with  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  child  whom  we  are  seeking  to  uplift 
and  inspire.  In  my  judgment,  medical  inspec- 
tion  should  deal  with  the  problems  that  I 
have  suggested  fully  as  much  as  with  the  ques- 
tion of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  in- 
asmuch as  questions  of  sanitation  and  ventila- 
tion affect  all  pupils  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  question  of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, how  frequently  it  worries  us!  How 
often  a  child  remains  in  school  longer  than  he 
should,  suffering  perhaps  with  the  first  symp- 
toms of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  and  we 
know  it  not,  because  it  requires  the  trained 
eye  to  detect  such  symptoms.  How  often  we 
are  besieged  by  children  who  desire  to  return 
to  school  before  the  danger  of  the  disease  may 
be  absent!  The  health  law  of  our  State  has 
done  much  to  lessen  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  but  even  with  the  great  assistance 
given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  we  still  have 
some  special  problems  to  meet 

Nor  are  the  things  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned all  that  we  need  medical  assistance 
about.  In  this  modem  day  much  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  so-called  "slow  pupil," 
which  attention  is  commendable,  but  very  often 
this  slow  pupil  is  one  of  God's  unfortunates 
who  may  be  suffering  from  defective  hearing 
or  sight  or  some  other  physical  ailment  yet 
not  conscious  of  the  same.  Careful  and  sys- 
tematic medical  inspection  would  seek  out 
these  causes,  and  in  many  instances  would  be 
able  to  prescribe  for  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  disappear,  or  at  best  relieve 
the  one  so  affected  that  more  substantial  prog- 
ress might  be  made  in  his  school  work. 
Greater  consideration  given  to  these  cases 
would  at  least  determine  the  reasons  for  the 
retardation  of  such  pupils,  and  in  a  failure  to 
prevent  would  classify  such  children  that  they 
might  be  cared  for  to  better  advantage,  in  the 
school  especially  designed  for  defectives  where 
they  might  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  espe- 
cially qualified  for  such  work.  Much  work  is 
being  done  along  this  line  and  we  find  the 
schools  for  defectives  springing  into  existence. 
While  every  teacher  and  principal  docs  do 
much  in  matters  of  this  kind,  yet  they  lack 
the  training  that  fits  them  for  making  ready 
detection  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and 
for  giving  needed  advice  to  defectives. 

lu  addition  to  the  skilled  medical  attendant 
that  has  been  mentioned,  whose  duties  should 
consist  in  frequent  visitation  of  the  school  to 
detect  any  possible  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, to  make  proper  examination  of  all  de- 
fective children  ana  to  advise  teachers,  there 
should  be  the  trained  nurse  to  visit  the  homes 
of  children  in  need  of  medical  attention  or  the 
homes  of  those  who  come  from  unsanitary 
surroundings,  the  same  to  give  helpful  advice 
to  mothers  in  reference  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  their  children.  When  systematic  medical 
inspection  has  been  established  in  every  school 
community  of  a  considerable  size,  such  as  has 
been  indicated,  and  the  said  inspection  is  prop- 
erly supplemented  by  visiting  nurses  then,  and 
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not  until  then,  has  the  public  school  done  its 
highest  duty  in  reference  to  the  child. 

Another  obligation  of  the  school,  which  duty 
is  a  growth  of  medical  inspection,  is  to  make 
provision  for  the  defective  children  that  are 
to  be  found  in  every  school,  either  by  having 
the  special  school  or  special  classes.    Such  an 
arrangement  can  only  result  in  the  greatest 
good  not  only  to  the  nonnal  child,  by  giving 
him  all   the  attention   due  him,  but   also   in 
classifying  the  defective  where  he  may  receive 
instruction  that  he  is  able  to  assimilate.     No 
sympathy   is   due   that  argument  that   would 
seek  to  delay  either  the  introduction  of  medical 
inspection  or  establishing  schools  under  public 
school  control  for  defectives.    Those  who  op- 
pose these  two  propositions  base  their  argu- 
ment  upon  transgression  of  parental   rights. 
But  while  we  may  grant  the  validity  of  the 
ar^ment  yet  when  the  highest  good  of  the 
child  is  to  be  considered,  we  believe  much  of 
the  imaginary  opposition  would  vanish.    Noth- 
ing of  any  value  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out effort,  nor  can  we  expect  reform  move- 
ments   along    educational    lines    to    result    in 
much  good  unless  opposition  is  in  evidence. 
Consistent  conduct   in   these  matters  assures 
their  ultimate  success. 

In  this  discussion,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  curriculum,  but  we  have  assumed 
that  such  is  organized  and  adapted  to  the  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  childhood  and  that  ijt 
seeks  to  conserve  the  highest  physical  inter- 
ests. Only  such  a  curriculum  has  any  place 
in  any  school  system. 

Briefly  summarizing  what  this  paper  has 
sought  to  present,  we  may  say  in  conclusion: 
(i)  That  health  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
that  this  principle  is  being  more  generally 
recognized.  (2)  School  buildings  and  their 
equipment  should  be  designed  for  the  highest 
physical  interest  of  the  child.  (3)  That  the 
further  use  of  the  building  and  its  ecjuipment 
for  more  hours  of  the  day  would  assist  m  en- 
couraging play  in  its  proper  relation  and  also 
in  securing  better  work,  both  of  which  would 
conduce  to  the  conservation  of  the  physical 
forces  of  children  as  well  as  the  moral.  (4) 
Medical  inspection,  sane  in  its  management  and 
assisted  by  visiting  nurses,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  best  physical  development  (5) 
The  establishment  of  special  classes  or  schools 
for  defectives  is  an  imperative  duty  in  the 
best  consideration  of  modem  childhood. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Thurlow,  of  Pottsville,  thinks 
that  the  work  in  the  line  of  physical  and 
moral  training  of  children  is  in  an  en- 
couraging state.  All  that  has  been  done 
is  sufficient  to  show  us  how  great  is  the 
field  to  be  developed.  On  Monday  when 
we  return  to  our  schools  and  look  over  the 
pinched  faces,  rounded  shoulders,  hollow 
chests,  poor  sight  of  our  pupils,  we  will  get 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem.  When 
the  speaker  was  a  boy  in  Maine,  any  lad 
suflfering  from  a  contagious  disease  might 
attend  school,  and  endanger  the  whole 
school.  Now  such  contingencies  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  the  State.    In  that 


day  the  boy  who  failed  in  his  lessons,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  met  with  but  one 
reward— oil  of  brick.  When  the  so-caUcd 
malicious  boy  was  such  because  of  a 
pinched  brain,  the  same  remedy  was  ap- 
plied. It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  idea  has 
not  entirely  disappeared.  The  sooner 
school  men  realize  that  you  cannot  thrash 
viciousness  out  of  children,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  schools.  He  does  not  have 
fears  for  the  future.  We  can  remove  the 
difficulties  from  the  lines  of  natural  de- 
velopment. It  is  impossible  for  the  weary, 
overworked,  regular  teacher  to  deal  with 
abnormal  cases  in  the  ordinary  schooL  A 
teacher  in  that  condition  cannot  profitably 
give  moral  instruction.  It  would  be  per- 
functory only  and  so  produce  little  effect 

Supt  Harman :  The  teacher  should  be  a 
living  example  of  all  that  is  best    Teachers 
should  be  prepared  for  such  work  before 
entering  the  school-room.    No  one  should 
be  given  charge  of  a  school  who  is  not 
competent  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
may  arise,  and  draw  moral  lessons   from 
everyday  life.    He  then  paid  a  tribute  to 
two   former  teachers  who  had  influenced 
him  for  good  early  in  life,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  defectives  should  be  removed  from 
regular  schools.    It  is  safe  to  pin  your  faith 
to  the  normal  boy  who  is  freed  from  vicious 
influences.    He  will  be  apt  to  be  honest, 
trustworthy,   pure,   and  will  need  only   a 
little  guiding.    Some  people  think  that  we 
are  born  with  tendencies  to  evil;  but  we 
are  also  bom  with  greater  tendencies   to 
good.     Boys  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
and  the  teacher  who  respects  it  will  have 
little   trouble   with    their   moral   training. 
The   State   should   separate    from   normai 
children  those  who  are  different  in  body  and 
mind  from  the  rest,  and  then  the  normal 
child  will  be  well  cared  for.    He  closed 
with  a  plea  for  an  equality  of  advantages 
between  the  city  and  rural  schools.     This 
IS  the  day  of  the  "square  deal."    All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  carry  on  the  war  along 
these  lines,  until  all  the  crippled  in  mind 
and   body   shall   have   had   their   wounds 
cured.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  said  that  the 
State  Legislature  may  pass  laws  making  it 
obligatory  to  have  sufficient  window  space 
in  each  school-room,  but  the  teachers  often 
make  this  provision  of  no  effect  by  keeping 
down  the  shades.  Perhaps  when  we  have 
medical  inspection  of  schools  this  condi- 
tion will  be  improved.  Again,  many 
teachers  regulate  the  temperature  of  school- 
rooms by  their  own  feelings,  and  not 
by  the  thermometer.  In  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  no  word  has  been 
said  of  the  false  standards  of  right  and 
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wrong  which  exist  in  all  our  schools,  from 
highest  to  lowest.  Pupils  think  it  perfectly 
right  to  cheat,  and  believe  anything  is  right 
which  will  help  them  to  "get  there."  This 
is  not  only  the  sentiment  in  schools,  but  in 
society  as  well.  When  the  State  wants 
work  done  it  invariably  has  to  pay  two  or 
more  prices  for  the  work,  and  no  one  seems 
to  hesitate  at  taking  this  exorbitant 
amount.  The  man  whose  property  is  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  cutting  through  of 
a  new  street  invariably  demands  damages. 
When  such  is  the  moral  condition  of  so- 
ciety, we  are  bound  to  aid  in  counteracting 
it  by  our  teaching.  In  our  city  we  have 
parents  who  tell  their  children  to  lie  about 
their  residences  so  as  to  escape  paying  tui- 
tion fees.  What  should  a  teacher  say  to 
such  a  child?  Again,  we  must  make  it  a 
point  to  teach  that  no  oath  is  binding  that 
leads  us  to  do  wrong.  To  summarize: 
( I )  We  must  get  teachers  to  carry  out  in 
practice  those  laws  of  hygiene  which  they 
teach  their  children,  in  regard  to  light, 
temperature,  etc.  (2)  We  must  see  that 
proper  standards  of  conduct  are  inculcated. 

Dr.  Whitmer :  One  of  the  most  important 
things  we  must  strive  for  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  defective  children  from  schools  for 
normal  children.  Supt.  Spayd's  remarks 
this  morning  might  lead  some  one  to  sup- 
pose that  Pennsylvania  has  already  pro- 
vided for  its  mentally  defective  children; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Thousands  of 
children  are  in  the  class-rooms  of  ordinary 
schools  wl^  ought  to  be  in  special  institu- 
tions. It  is  wasted  time  to  attempt  to 
teach  them  while  grouped  with  normal 
pupils. 

Supt.  Spayd  explained  that  he  had  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  the  unusual  child,  but 
had  not  included  the  abnormal  child.  He 
had  spoken  of  classes  of  children  not  suf- 
ficiently far  from  the  normal  to  make  it 
necessary  to  send  them  to  special  institu- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  State's  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  defective  children  are 
inadequate,  as  are  its  other  educational 
facilities.  Defective  children  should  be 
especially  provided  for  so  as  to  give  normal 
children  a  chance. 

Supt.  Norris:  More  people  fail  in  life 
because  of  weak  morals  than  on  account  of 
poor  education.  Morals  cannot  be  taught 
separately  from  religion.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  greater  part  of  moral  in- 
struction will  be  given  by  the  schools.  The 
church  has  proven  its  inability  to  perform 
this  office  unassisted.  The  physical  under- 
lies the  moral,  and  many  causes  of  wrong- 
doing in  children  will  be  found  to  have  a 
purely  physical  basis.  There  ought  to  be 
a  commission  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
plans   of    all   new    school    buildings.    Di- 


rectors are  too  often  not  competent  to  build 
hygienic  houses. 

Supt  £.  £.  Miller  protested  against 
moral  education  being  made  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  the 
duty  of  parents.  When  the  home  decays, 
the  nation  will  decay.  He  does  not  believe 
that  all  children  tell  the  truth  in  their  in- 
fancy. Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature,  and  children  are  born  with  an 
instinct  to  preserve  themselves,  by  any 
means,  by  a  lie  if  necessary.  Truthtelling 
must  be  taught.  It  is  not  an  inherent 
quality. 

Supt.  Thurlow  reiterated  his  belief  that 
children  in  nearly  every  case,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  too  much  pressure,  will  tell  the 
truth. 

Supt  Macnamee:  The  time  will  come 
when  the  great  burden  of  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  children  will  devolve  upon  the 
schools.  No  other  agency  comes  into  quite 
so  close  touch  with  the  child's  life.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  home  decays,  the  nation 
will  likewise  decay;  but  if  we  give  the 
proper  training  to  our  children,  we  reach 
both  the  home  and  the  nation. 

Dr.  Whitmer,  of  the  University,  invited 
the  Department  to  a  "  clinic  "  to  be  held  to- 
morrow morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Several 
abnormal  children  had  been  secured  from 
neighboring  cities,  and  Dr.  Whitmer  agreed 
to  examine  these  cases  and  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  the  proper 
treatment  in  different  cases. 

RECEPTION    BY    PROVOST    HARRISON. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Department  ad- 
journed, and  the  Superintendents  present 
were  photographed  before  leaving  the  Hall 
for  the  University  Museum,  where  a  recep- 
tion was  tendered  them  by  Provost  C.  C. 
Harrison.  A  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent 
by  the  members  of  the  Department  After 
introductions  and  light  refreshments.  Dr. 
Clay  exhibited  the  Babylonian  tablets  in 
the  possession  of  the  University,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  visitors,  who  were  much  in- 
terested in  everything  seen  and  heard  in 
this  wonderful  museum. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 


THE  Department  met  at  eight  o'clock  in 
College  Hall  to  consider  the  topic  of 
"The  Educational  Commission."  The 
Commission  was  represented  by  two  of  its 
members.  State  Supt  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  and 
Supt  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkesbarre.  The 
other  side  of  the  question  was  presented 
by  Supt  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie. 
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DR.  SCHAEFFER's  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  that  when  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Commission  he  resolved 
to  be  open  to  suggestions  from  all  sources. 
It  appears  difficult  for  the  Commission  to 
get  suggestions  from  superintendents. 
Where  the  superintendent  is  a  man  of 
strong  personality  he  wishes  to  be  let  alone, 
to  work  out  his  problems  in  his  own  way. 
It  is  where  the  man  is  weak  that  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  assist  him.  It  takes 
courage  for  a  school  man  to  give  sugges- 
tions to  the  Commission,  because  he  fears 
he  may  be  thought  unable  to  perform  his 
work  unassisted. 

He  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  re- 
port what  the  Commission  was  doing,  but 
to  raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Superintendents  are  asked  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  Commission  only  as 
far  as  they  consider  it  worthy  of  support. 
The  Commission  hears  much  talk  which  is 
not  helpful.  Some  people  speak  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State  as  though  it 
were  dead.  Others  are  impractical  and 
visionary.  Still  others  would  have  us 
adopt  a  strongly  centralized  system  similar 
to  that  of  France.  They  think  that  every 
educational  advance  in  this  State  has  come 
from  Harrisburg.  There  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  a  totally  incorrect 
conception  of  the  educational  system  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Last  summer  in  conversa- 
tion with  Governor  Hughes  he  explained 
that  he  vetoed  the  New  York  City  bill  pro- 
viding that  persons  doing  similar  school 
work  should  be  paid  equal  salaries  regard- 
less of  sex,  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
has  never  surrendered  to  the  municipality 
the  control  of  the  education  of  its  children. 
The  veto  had  been  predicted  by  Dr.  Butler 
and  Supt.  Maxwell  on  the  ground  that  the 
Question  was  one  to  be  settled  by  the 
municipality  itself. 

Our  own  Supreme  Court,  through  Justice 
Brown,  has  rendered  the  same  opinion. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  State  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children.  When  we  talk  of  a 
centralized  system  we  cannot  therefore 
mean  the  lodging  of  more  power  in  the 
Legislature  than  it  already  possesses. 
When  the  system  was  created  the  Legis- 
lature created  organs  through  which  to 
administer  it.  Every  municipality  was 
created  a  schooh  district,  but  the  State  did 
not  transfer  its  sovereignty  to  local  authori- 
ties. Therefore,  when  we  talk  of  centrali- 
zation we  must  mean  taking  away  some  of 
the  authority  now  possessed  by  local  boards 
and  lodging  it  in  other  hands. 

The  powers  of  a  school  board  seem  un- 
limited.   Governor  Stone  once  remarked  to 


the  State  Superintendent,  "  You  and  I  can  j 
be  reversed  by  the  courts,  but  certain  ac- 
tions of  school  boards  are  beyond  their 
authority."  A  case  recently  decided  by  die 
courts  was  of  a  man  living  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict, and  paying  taxes  therein.  The  school 
board  would  not  allow  his  children  to  at- 
tend the  local  schools,  and  the  court  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  A  school  board  may  select  sites 
and  build  school  houses,  buy  furniture, 
books  and  supplies,  adopt  a  course  of  study, 
fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  determine  the 
tax  rate,  decide  on  the  tenure  of  teachers — 
in  truth  the  only  power  denied  to  boards 
is  the  exclusion  of  unvaccinated  children 
from  school. 

If  it  is  advisable  to  abridge  these  powers, 
how  shall  it  be  done?  In  New  Jersey  a 
county  superintendent  can  condemn  a 
school  building  and  the  municipality  must 
build  a  new  one.  Shall  we  give  this  power 
to  our  county  superintendents.  Originally 
the  directors  examined  teachers  themselves, 
or  by  means  of  an  examiner  appointed  by 
them.  This  plan  was  found  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  Legislature  created  the  office 
of  county  superintendent,  who  should  serve 
as  expert  examiner.  Surely  this  was  wi^ 
legislation  and  centralization  of  power. 

Few  persons  know  what  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Curtin  the  state  appropriation  was  paid  to 
all  districts,  the  officers  of  whose  board  took 
affidavit  that  they  had  levied  twice  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  Sometimes 
not  a  cent  of  tax  was  actually  collected  in 
these  districts.  Sometimes  the  appropria- 
tion was  spent  on  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  public  roads.  The  office  of  county 
superintendent  was  created  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  abuses.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
one  governor,  but  his  successor  stood 
strongly  for  the  office,  and  its  permanence 
was  assured. 

The  Commission  hears  much  of  closer 
supervision.  Two  questions  arise  from  its 
consideration :  Shall  we  create  the  office  of 
assistants  to  the  county  superintendent,  or 
adopt  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  allowing 
several  districts  to  combine  and  employ 
their  own  supervisor?  Or  shall  we  adopt 
the  New  Jersey  plan  and  have  the  county 
superintendents  and  their  assistants  ap- 
pointed by  a  State  board? 

Another  question  before  us  is  the  school        j 
curriculum.    To-day  a  school  board  may       | 
adopt  any  course  it  wishes,  and  as  a  con-       i 
sequence  we  have  many  different  courses 
throughout  the  State.    And  yet  the  varia- 
tion  throughout   the   State   is   not    great 
During  Dr.  Higbee's  administration  of  our 
school  affairs,    "  State  uniformity  "  threat- 
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ened  to  sweep  all  before  it.  He  sug- 
gested, in  ridicule  of  such  a  measure, 
that  a  law  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  that 
all  children  should  be  bom  uniform! 
There  is  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  uniformity.  Unity  and  uni- 
formity are  different  things.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion how  far  unity  demands  uniformity.  A 
recent  letter  from  a  New  York  school 
authority  advises  strongly  against  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  regents'  examina- 
tions now  existing  in  that  State.  The 
Second  Assistant  Superintendent  of  that 
State  said  that  when  a  syllabus  for  schools 
had  been  adopted,  not  for  $1,000  would  he 
have  allowed  his  boys  to  go  through  the 
lock-step  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
These  facts  raise  many  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commission. 

At  what  points  should  we  modify  the 
powers  of  boards  and  regulate  tiiem  by 
legislation?  The  Legislature  has  power  to 
do  this.  In  the  history  of  our  system  it 
has  been  the  Legislature  which  fixed  the 
minimum  length  of  the  school  term,  regu- 
lated the  certification  of  teachers,  etc. 

When  we  speak  of  French  centralization 
we  mean  one  thing.  The  State  superin- 
tendent in  that  country  can  tell,  at  any 
given  hour,  what  the  children  in  all  the 
schools  of  France  are  studying.  The  com- 
plaint has  always  been  that  teachers  had 
no  freedom,  but  were  always  required  to 
teach  with  the  examination  questions  of  the 
Department  in  view.  In  Germany  a  dif- 
ferent system  is  in  use.  Instead  of  the 
questions  from  the  Department  teachers 
conduct  their  own  examinations  in  the 
presence  of  an  agent  of  the  government. 
Which  plan  would  be  best  for  Pennsyl- 
vania ?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  eschew  all 
State  examinations  and  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  local  superintendent? 

Again  arises  the  question  of  the  tax  levy. 
All  are  ready  to  laud  the  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  decentralized  power  exists. 
The  town  meeting  decides  on  the  tax  levy. 
In  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
the  boards  decide  the  question.  In  this 
city  an  anomalous  situation  confronts  us. 
The  law  says  that  five  mills  may  be  assessed 
for  school  purposes.  Philadelphia's  school 
appropriation  never  goes  to  the  board  of 
education,  but  is  paid  into  the  city  treasury, 
where  it  disappears. 

Another  question  which  confronts  the 
Commission  is,  How  shall  school  boards  be 
selected?  Some  people  favor  the  appoint- 
ment of  directors  by  the  courts.  Others 
believe  they  should  be  elected  at  large. 
Still  others,  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
wards. 

Every  third  class  city  seems  willing  to 
have  legislation  for  all  other  cities  of  its 


class.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  taxa- 
tion. Everyone  seems  very  willing  to  have 
the  other  fellow  taxed  or  reformed.  Good 
boards  seem  to  want  to  be  let  alone. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  closed  by  assuring  the  De- 
partment that  the  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  men  sincerely  anxious  to  arrive 
at  such  conclusions  as  would  promote  our 
educational  development  and  make  the 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  the  best  in 
the  country.  He  asked  that  school  men 
give  their  best  thought  to  matters  needing 
attention  and  suggest  to  the  Commission 
what  they  think  wise. 

REMARKS   OF  SUPT.    COUGHLIN. 

Supt.  Coughlin,  of  the  Commission,  said 
that  it  was  his  wish  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  get  a  good  education.  No  form 
of  legislation,  however,  can  take  the  place 
of  the  work  of  a  good  teacher.  Neither 
can  an  education  be  obtained  without  per- 
sonal effort.  School  work  amounts  to  little 
if  the  children  do  not  come  with  the  wish 
to  know  and  the  will  to  do. 

What  is  a  good  education?  There  is  a 
tendency  at  the  present  to  attempt  to  solve 
every  social  problem  in  the  schools;  but  if 
a  child  learns  to  read  understandingly,  to 
write  legibly,  to  use  the  language  correctly, 
and  to  apply  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
quickly  and  with  accuracy  he  has  received 
a  substantial  equipment  for  practical  life. 
Broad  culture  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be 
based  on  the  simple  outline  just  given. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  has  pointed  out  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  which  the  Commis- 
sion must  solve.  Personally,  I  think,  that 
much  can  be  done  by  carrying  out  our 
present  school  laws.  When  the  child  labor 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  some 
persons  thought  that  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  our  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  yet,  if  the  compulsory  law  is  enforced, 
the  same  results  will  be  attained.  There  is 
now  a  requirement  that  the  owners  of 
factories  shall  report  to  the  schools  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  employed.  In 
few  instances  is  this  done.  (Three  super- 
intendents only  said  that  the  law  was  com- 
plied with.) 

The  schools  of  the  State  seem  in  some 
places  to  be  growing  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  people.  It  is  fundamental  for  their 
welfare  that  they  be  kept  close  to  the 
people.  This  will  indicate  that  a  maximum 
of  local  authority  is  desirable.  Only  such 
centralization  of  authority  will  be  beneficial 
as  will  give  equal  educational  advantages 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  no  matter 
where  they  live.  Any  other  plan  involves 
unjust  discrimination.    Whatever  is   done 
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about  the  appropriation  should  be  governed 
by  that  thought. 

The  people  should  exercise  authority  be- 
cause that  is  the  principle  on  which  this 
government  is  founded.  The  people  can  be 
trusted.  History  shows  that  all  the  great 
reforms  of  the  past  have  sprung  from  them. 
The  cause  of  popular  education  will  be 
benefited  by  making  the  responsibility  for 
the  schools  a  local  matter,  for  interest  in 
them  will  thereby  be  increased. 

In  regard  to  a  State  course  of  study  I 
recognize  the  same  underlying  principle.  I 
believe  in  the  greatest  possible  local  liberty. 
Only  enough  organization  is  needed  to  hold 
the  small  units  together.  The  laws  already 
prescribe  a  course  of  study,  and  no  matter 
how  different  superintendents  may  regulate 
the  details,  the  same  branches  remain. 
There  is  already  uniformity  in  that  respect. 
Or  does  a  State  course  mean  that  so  much 
work  shall  be  laid  out  for  each  year?  The 
more  limitations  are  removed  from  a  course 
of  study  the  more  you  improve  it.  Or  do  the 
advocates  of  a  State  course  desire  a  manual 
of  instruction?  Two  years  ago  the  State 
Association  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  course  of  study  for  this  State.  The  com- 
mittee met  often,  spent  time  and  money  on 
the  matter  and  with  what  result?  It  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  We  have  each 
followed  our  own  ideas  of  what  we  ought 
to  do.  The  greater  the  liberty  allrwed  to 
the  local  authorities  the  better.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  just  what  the  children 
stndv  as  under  what  circumstances  the 
studying  is  done.  Give  teachers  liberty, 
and  they  put  their  personality  into  their 
work,  so  that  it  becomes  interesting  and 
effective. 

The  present  vaccination  law  annoys  the 
people.  It  is  ridiculous  that  children  should 
be  put  out  of  school  because  they  have  not 
been  vaccinated,  when  the  law  appoints  no 
one  to  vaccinate  them.  There  is  no  real 
vaccination  law  in  the  State,  and  there 
should  be  none.  This  business  belongs  to 
the  municipality.  Let  the  municipality  as- 
sume its  duties  and  let  the  schools  remain 
free  to  perform  theirs.  Another  question 
about  which  we  hear  much  is  uniformity 
of  text-books.  But  what  we  are  told  is 
what  ought  to  be  done,  not  how  to  do  it. 

We  feel  attached  to  many  of  our  school 
laws.  They  have  grown  up  with  the  State 
itself  and  what  is  good  in  them  ought  to 
stand,  but  the  language  ought  to  be  made 
such  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
common  people.  This  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  is  easy.  The  suggestion  of 
new  legislation  is  more  difficult. 

At  a  recent  educational  meeting  it  was 
said    that   the    efficiency   of    our   teachers 


ought  to  be  increased.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  law.  A  mere  increase  of  salaries  will 
not  produce  the  result  if  the  same  teachers 
are  retained.  Special  training  is  good,  but 
neither  is  it  enough.  The  efficient  teacher 
becomes  so  by  practice,  and  no  other  method 
produces  efficiency.  Supervision  i^rill  not 
result  in  increased  efficiency,  unless  the 
supervisor  is  of  the  kind  who  cannot  only 
diagnose  the  case  but  prescribe  the  remedy, 
and  heal  the  sick. 

Supt.  Coughlin  closed  by  saying  that  he 
had  thus  outlined  some  of  the  questions 
which  were  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Commission.  He  thanked  his  audience  for 
their  courteous  attention  and  urged  them 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  in  find- 
ing the  defects  in  existing  laws  and  apply- 
ing the  proper  remedies. 

Supt.  Messimer,  of  Erie,  continued  the 
discussion  of  the  question  in  the  following 
paper: 

THE    STATE    EDUCATIONAL    COMMISSION. 

When  William  Penn  wrote  into  his  Frame 
of  Government  for  his  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  thought  that  all  parents,  guardians 
and  trustees  of  children  shall  cause  them  to 
be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  "so 
that,"  as  the  document  runs,  "they  may  be 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  write  by  the 
time  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that 
they  may  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 
that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich 
if  they  become  poor  may  not  want,"  then  and 
there  was  planted  the  seed  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century  and  a  half,  germinated 
and  matured  into  the  public  school  system  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

The  colonial  system  of  education  came  to 
an  end  because  it  developed  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  by  making  those 
pay  who  could  pay,  and  offering  instruction 
gratis  to  those  who  could  not  pay. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  1834,  inaugurating  the  public  school 
system,  came  to  supplant  the  law  of  William 
Penn.  It  provided  education  for  all  by  the 
proportionate  taxation  of  all  alike,  but  its 
optional  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  voters 
of  each  school  district,  its  failure  to  provide 
a  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  teacher,  or 
to  provide  for  expert  supervision  of  its 
schools,  its  making  the  school  board  the  sole 
authority  for  raising  the  revenue  to  build  the 
school  house,  for  hiring  whom  it  pleased  to 
teach  the  school,  for  determining  what  should 
be  taught  and  what  should  not  be  taught  in 
the  school,  led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,"  and  brought  about 
the  reorganization  of  the  entire  public  school 
system  in  the  great  Act  of  1854. 

That  Act  gave  to  the  school  board  defintte 
powers  and  duties.  It  separated  school  taxes 
into  school  and  building  funds.  It  provide! 
for  supervision  of  the  schools  by  expert  au- 
thority.   It  compelled  the  teacher  to  qualify 
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for  the  business  of  teaching  by  examination 
under  a  superintendent.  It  prescribed  certain 
branches  to  be  taught  and,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  left  the  teaching  of  other  branches 
to  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

All  our  subsequent  school  legislation  since 
1854  ^^  only  enlarged  and  regulated  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  Uiat  great  Act: 
normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  in  1857,  the  teachers'  institute,  the 
teachers'  certificate  system,  city  and  borough 
supervision  in  1867,  free  books  in  1893,  legal 
provision  for  city  and  borough  high  schools 
in  1893,  for  rural  high  schools  in  1895,  public 
libraries  in  1895,  child  labor  restriction  in 
1897,  compulsory  attendance  in  190 1,  mark 
some  of  the  legislative  steps  in  the  growth  of 
,  our  system  of  public  education. 

But  these  are  only  distinctive  steps — many 
other  things  have  been  added  since  the  great 
Charter,  not  so  educationally  distinctive,  but 
of  such  pronounced  character  that  our  system 
of  public  school  legislation  is  practically  now 
a  very  Joseph's  coat  of  legislative  shreds  and 
patches.  The  schools,  through  ill-considered 
legislation,  have  time  and  again  been  made  a 
stalking-horse  for  the  demagogue,  the  crank, 
the  fanatic,  and  the  blind  zeal  of  those  who 
would  load  them  down  with  the  teaching  of 
things  foreign  to  the  general  purpose.  By  law, 
they  may  be  preyed  upon  by  book  agents,  by 
the  venders  of  fire  escapes  and  disenf ectants ; 
by  law,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  things 
repugnant  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens ;  by 
law,  school  boards  may  put  into  their  courses 
of  study  things  to  please  a  certain  foreign  ele- 
ment of  the  population  because  they  have 
political  strength,  and  deny  the  same  favor  to 
another  element  having  none,  and  by  law,  edu- 
cation can  be  denied  entirely  to  those  children 
whose  parents  do  not  believe  in  the  theory 
that  a  child  must  be  saved  from  possible  small- 
pox by  introducing  into  its  body,  at  the  point 
of  a  surgeon's  knife,  a  poisonous  element  that 
subjects  it  to  an  ordesd  of  fever  and  blood- 
contamination  which,  if  not  fatal  in  itself, 
may  promote  the  contraction  of  another  dis- 
ease which  may  end  in  death. 

The  State  Educational  Commission  is,  there- 
fore, a  timely  one.  It  is  to  do  the  greatest 
educational  work  of  any  body  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  public  school  law.  Its  duties 
will  be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  will  have 
to  review  the  whole  body  of  school  laws,  ar- 
range and  classify  them  under  proper  heads, 
omit  laws  that  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
suggest  new  legislation,  and  submit  in  one  Act 
the  entire  body  of  legislation  relating  to  or 
touching  the. public  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

All  legislation  pertaining  to  the  schools  will 
naturally  involve  the  consideration  of  six 
things:  (i)  The  revenue  to  support  the 
schools.  (2)  The  constitution  of*the  school 
board;  its  rights  and  duties.  (3)  The  super- 
vision of  the  schools.  (4)  The  character  of 
the  schools  themselves;  the  branches  to  be 
taught;  their  general  management,  and  gov- 
ernment. (5)  The  teachers;  their  qualifica- 
tions and  the  methods  of  making  them  more 
efficient.    (6)  The  pupils;  the  proper  age  for 


their  admission  to  school;  their  compulsory 
attendance,  their  relation  to  child  labor,  their 
relation  to  the  public  health,  and  their  right 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  health  while 
in  school. 

Revenue. — ^Good  schools  or  poor  schools  are, 
after  all,  a  question  of  money.  The  revenue 
for  the  support  of  our  schools  is  derived  from 
two  sources,  from  the  state  appropriation  to 
each  school  district  according  (a)  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  regularly  employed  for  the 
full  annual  term,  (2?)  the  number  of  children 
in  each  district  between  six  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  (r)  the  number  of  taxables  in 
each  school  district.  This  money  from  the 
State  is  taken  really  from  the  people,  but, 
representing  in  the  first  instance  a  tax  mainly 
upon  bonds,  mortgages  and  corporations,  does 
not  at  first  directly  affect  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. 

The  chief  source  of  income  for  the  schools 
lies,  however,  in  local  taxation.  If  this  taxa- 
tion were  equitable,  and  levied  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  all  citizens  alike  according  to  its  fair 
market  value,  as  the  law  requires,  the  tax  rate 
would  be  lower  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
revenue  in  every  school  district  would  be 
higher.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  local 
assessors  of  almost  every  town  and  city  in 
the  State  ^holding  office  by  political  tenure  do 
not  obey  the  law.  Property  valuations,  in- 
stead of  being  based  on  full  value,  run  from 
half  value  and  upwards,  and  rarely  at  full 
value.  The  ordinary  property  owner  in  every 
city  is  taxed  relatively  at  a  higher  valuation 
than  the  larger  property  owner,  because  the 
latter  represents  greater  political  power  and 
is  more  likely  to  strengthen  the  assessor's 
chance  for  re-election.  In  other  words,  the 
rich  man  shifts  part  of  his  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  poor  man,  and  every  dollar  that  the 
poor  man  pays  in  a  relatively  higher  property 
valuation  is,  simply  and  purely,  a  theft  from 
his  pocket  on  the  part  of  the  rich  man.  In 
every  town  you  will  find  the  choice  lots  of  the 
large  property  owner  assessed  at  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  foot,  which  will  sell 
in  the  open  market  at  three  times  their  as- 
sessed valuation.  Business  property  in  many 
cities  worth  from  one,  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars  per  foot  is  assessed  per  foot  only  in 
the  hundreds. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  board  of  tax-revision 
in  every  municipality,  but  that  board  is  gen- 
erally made  up  of  political  hacks  who  serve 
for  tibe  pay  there  is  in  it,  and  rarely  raise,  but 
generally  lower — ^the  valuations  of  the  heavier 
property  owners  who  appear  before  the  board. 
The  ordinary  property  owner  does  not  appear, 
because  he  doesn't  laiow  the  "  ropes." 

This  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  our 
system  of  local  taxation,  and  it  is  this  system 
which  is  constantly  embarrassing  our  school 
boards  in  raising  the  money  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  schools.  And  so  it  is  that  the  boards 
are  all  disposed  to  save  money  in  the  easiest 
place,  by  keeping  down  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers;  by  stinting  school  supplies;  and  by 
avoiding  the  purchase  of  better  text-books, 
and  better  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  study  of 
the  various  branches. 
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The  school  director  too  is  mortally  afraid 
of  raising  the  taxes;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
school  tax  to  pay  the  teacher,  erect  the  build- 
ing, and  equip  the  school,  which  of  all  taxes 
contributes  most  to  the  moral,  physical  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  entire  people,  is 
always  paid  with  a  grumble,  while  the  tax  for 
fire  protection,  for  jails  and  almshouses, 
streets  and  sewers,  for  contractors  and  police- 
men, and  other  like  necessary  evils,  are  paid 
without  question.  Our  local  taxation  should 
surely  be  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 

School  Boards. — ^The  constitution  and  the 
powers  of  the  school  board,  the  mode  of 
selecting  its  members,  are  live  school  ques- 
tions. The  character  of  the  board  will  very 
largely  determine  the  character  of  the  schools. 
**  Good  schools,  a  bad  school  board,  and  an 
indifferent,  or  ignorant  public  opinion,"  said 
a  noted  educator  once,  "will  not  long  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  same  city.  The  board  and 
the  public  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  schools, 
or  the  schools  will  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
board  and  the  public." 

There  are  various  methods  of  selecting 
school  directors  in  Pennsylvania:  In  cities  of 
the  first  class,  a  central  board  of  twenty-one 
members  may  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  thcr  county  in 
which  said  city  is  situated.  The  legally  quali- 
fied voters  in  each  ward  of  such  a  city  also 
elects  a  ward  board  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers to  manage  the  schools  of  their  ward. 
Cities  of  the  second  class  may  have  a  central 
board  of  education  elected  from  or  by  the 
ward  boards,  or  the  ward  boards  together  may 
constitute  a  centrzJ  board  of  control.  Cities 
of  the  third  class  may  have  a  board  composed 
of  three  directors  from  each  ward  or,  if  they 
choose,  two  from  each  ward;  or,  when  such 
city  has  fifteen  wards  or  more,  one  from  each 
ward.  Townships  and  boroughs  may  have  a 
board  of  six  directors. 

Whether  these  modes  of  selecting  school 
directors  give  the  public  the  best  men  to  man- 
age their  schools  wisely,  whether  all  these 
methods  may  be  reduced  to  one,  is  a  question 
for  the  Commission  to  consider.  Whether 
the  school  board  shall  be  independent  of  or 
in  any  way  subject  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties for  the  raising  and  collection  of  its  reve- 
nues should  also  be  settled  by  the  Commission. 
Whether  or  not  the  duties  of  school  board 
shall  be  solely  administrative  and  executive, 
or  reach  out  into  matters  that  should  be  left 
to  the  superintendent  or  teachers  is  another 
vital  question.  ^ 

That  the  board  should  erect  the  school 
buildings,  formally  appoint  the  teachers,  estab- 
lish formal  rules  of  discipline,  adopt  the 
course  of  study,  and  pass  upon  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools,  are  powers  it  should 
exercise  beyond  question.  There  are  other 
powers  it  should  not  exercise.  The  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  should  make  the  course 
of  study,  set  the  standard  of  examinations, 
devise  methods  of  instruction,  and  should  cer- 
tainly have  the  power  of  recommending  to  the 
school  board,  after  due  and  deliberate  exam- 
ination,   the    text-books    to   be    used    in    the 


schools.  No  publishing  house,  througli  its 
agents,  should  have  the  power,  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  board,  to  foist  upon  the  teachers 
books  they  do  not  want  nor  ask  for.  Con- 
sultation with  the  teachers  in  the  selection  of 
text-books  is  required  by  present  law,  but  I 
dare  say  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  text-book 
adoptions  throughout  our  State,  especially  in 
cities,  such  consultation  is  either  omitted  en- 
tirely or  is  merely  perfunctory.  Consultation 
should  mean  actual  examination  and  trial  of 
the  proposed  text-books  by  the  teachers  who 
do  the  actual  teaching,  and  then  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  board  should  hold.  This 
should  be  provided  for  by  law  for  reasons 
that  are  open,  plain  and  notorious. 

Supervision. — ^The  superintendency  of  schools 
is  not  an  evolution  from  the  teaching^  func- 
tion. The  superintendent  originated,  historic- 
ally, with  the  school  board.  The  office  is  not 
in  any  wa^  independent  of  the  school  board. 
The  supenntendent  is  simply  their  agent  for 
unifying  and  simplifying  the  work  of  man- 
aging the  schools.  He  inspects  the  schools, 
passes  upon  the  work  of  the  teachers,  gives 
them  through  examination  a  license  or  certi- 
ficate to  teach.  He  holds  institutes,  grade 
meetings  and  principals'  meetings;  he  gives 
lectures  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation; he  draws  up  the  course  of  study  in 
consultation  with  his  teachers;  and  frequently 
appends  notes  and  comments  prescribing  the 
method  in  which  each  subject  shall  be  taught 

Considering  his  prominence  the  legal  status 
of  the  superintendent  is  ill-defined  and  feeble. 
The  law  says  that  he  shall  be  elected  every 
three  years  by  viva  voce  vote  of  his  board, 
that  he  shall  be  a  person  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific acquirements,  and  that  he  shall  have  skill 
and  experience  in  teaching.    That's  about  alL 

Experience  has  clearly  developed  the  general 
duties  of  the  superintendent  along  definite 
lines.  The  good  of  the  schools  demands  that 
his  supervision  shall  be  largely  professional. 
It  is  plainly  bad  economy  for  a  school  board 
to  employ  a  trained  educational  expert  in  a 
clerical  capacity.  Competent  assistants  should 
do  all  such  work. 

Public  opinion  is  a  good  general  guide  as  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  for  the 
schools  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
people,  but  the  relative  value  of  studies,  their 
adjustment  to  one  another  in  the  course,  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  appear,  the  amount 
of  work  that  shall  be  done  in  each,  neither 
the  people  nor  the  school  board  can  intelli- 
gently decide.  The  course  of  study  calls  for 
expert  study  and  experience,  and  this  call  the 
superintendent  must  meet. 

If  the  superintendent,  guided  by  popular 
opinion  and  advised  by  his  board  and  his  corps 
of  teachers,  should  make  the  course  of  study, 
he  should  logically,  with  the  same  limitations, 
choose  the  text-books  and  with  even  greater 
force,  because  the  text-books  are  the  course 
in  a  more  definite  and  practical  sense  than  the 
so-called  course  itself.  But  the  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  there  is  "money"  in  the  boolo, 
and  not  in  the  course,  so  the  publishing  inter- 
ests very  frequently  in  their  competition  thrust 
themselves  between  the  superintendent  and  his 
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board  and  thus  often  put  the  wrong  books 
into  the  schools.  Here,  as  I  have  said,  is  an 
obvious  opportunity  for  general  legislation. 

The  superintendent  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  general 
custom  of  having  the  committee  on  teachers 
and  the  superintendent  act  together  in  recom- 
mending appointments  to  the  board  is  a  good 
one.  But  the  superintendent,  if  he  be  a  fit 
man  for  the  place,  should  have  the  larger  con- 
trol of  the  teaching  force.  Far  more  than 
any  one  else  the  public  holds  him  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  he  should  not 
be  handicapped  by  having  poor  teachers  thrust 
into  the  teaching  body,  or  his  assignments 
changed  to  meet  the  political  desire  of  a  school 
director  or  the  whim  of  some  disgruntled 
teacher. 

That  the  superintendent  as  an  expert  in  all 
methods  should  teach,  goes  without  saying; 
but  he  should  teach  indirectly  by  teaching  his 
teachers.  He  should  be  able  to  give  the  young 
and  inexperienced  teacher  the  best  methods 
and  the  highest  inspiration.  To  keep  the  su- 
perintendent alive  to  the  best  elsewhere,  he 
should  be  required  by  law  to  visit  at  the 
expense  of  his  board  at  least  once  a  year  the 
schools  of  another  city,  and  render  a  report 
of  his  observation  to  his  own  teachers  on  his 
return. 

Schools. — Of  the  studies  taught  in  the 
schools,  some  are  required  by  law;  others  are 
not  required  by  law  but  by  the  school  board. 

The  studies  riequired  by  law  for  the  grades 
below  the  high  school  are  ten :  Reading,  writing, 
orthography,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  *^with  spe- 
cial reference,"  "humane  education,"  and 
"  calisthenics." 

The  subjects  most  generally  required  by 
city  school  boards,  but  not  required  by  law, 
are  the  Kindergarten,  music,  drawing,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  Sometimes  an 
ambitious  city  will  add  to  the  grade  course, 
civics,  algebra  ,  nature  study,  elementary 
science,  and  a  foreign  language  for  all  grades. 
Counting  both  the  required  and  unrequired 
branches,  we  have  a  range  at  least  of  twelve 
to  twenty-one  or  two  different  subjects  for 
the  daily  program  of  the  city  graded  course. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  would  be  best  served  in  their  schools  if, 
in  the  enumeration  of  studies  required  by  law, 
that  general  clause  of  the  old  Act — ^"as  well 
as  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  require,"  were  left  out  Of  course 
this  clause,  it  would  seem,  enables  a  school 
board  to  meet  local  conditions  and  demands, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  the  board  the 
victim  of  intolerance  and  persistent  assailants 
who  want  their  particular  fads  put  into  the 
schools.  This  clause  is  really  the  cause  of 
the  loading  down  of  our  courses  of  study 
with  side  issues  that  dissipate  and  fritter  away 
the  energies  of  the  public  school,  and  divert  it 
from  its  legitimate  purpose.  Let  all  the  studies 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  be  definitely  re- 
quired by  law,  let  them  be  only  the  studies 
recognized  as  of  universal  value  and  neces- 
sity; and  let  the  rest  go. 

Teachers. — By   recent   enactment   the   legis- 


lature of  Pennsylvania  has  raised  the  standard 
of  salaries  for  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  A  higher  standard  of  salary  should 
carry  with  it,  of  course,  a  higher  standard  of 
qualifications  for  the  teachers;  otherwise  the 
schools  will  not,  materially,  be  much  the  better. 

The  range  of  scholarship  also  has  been  en- 
larged in  recent  years  for  the  common  school 
teacher  so  as  to  include,  besides  the  common 
English  branches  and  the  theory  of  teaching, 
civics  and  algebra.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
meager  ran^e. 

The  qualifications  required  of  the  teacher 
remain  practically  the  same.  The  provisional 
certificate  given  on  a  "fair  knowledge"  of 
the  branches  just  mentioned,  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  but  one  year.  Another  ex- 
amination is  necessary  to  teach  another  year, 
and  so  on,  so  long  as  the  teacher  cannot  rise 
above  the  provisional  class.  The  professional 
certificate  is  granted  on  a  "thorough"  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  branches  and  on  demonstra- 
tion of  "competency  and  skill  as  a  teacher." 
The  permanent  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
State  directly  and  is  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion in  the  same  branches  as  are  required  for 
the  provisional  and  professional  certificates, 
and  on  three  preceding  annual  school  terms 
of  teaching  under  a  professional  certificate. 
It  relieves  the  holder  from  further  exami- 
nations. 

This  system  of  licensing  the  teacher  is  of 
loose  and  vague  administration  as  regards  the 
provisional  and  the  professional  certificates. 
The  provisional  certificate  may  be  issued  year 
after  year,  and  teachers  of  indifferent  scholar- 
ship may  be  thus  continued  in  the  schools. 
The  professional  certificate  is  often  granted 
after  indifferent  service  in  teaching  to  avoid 
the  importunity  of  relief  from  further  ex- 
amination, and  is  often  renewed  by  superin- 
tendents indefinitely,  thus  relieving  the  holder 
from  further  study  or  incentive  to  mental 
growth. 

Why  should  not  the  law  limit  the  pro- 
visional certificate  to  two  issues,  and  then  if 
there  be  no  development  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  on  a  third  examination,  beyond  a 
"  fair  knowledge "  of  the  required  branches, 
let  her  step  down  and  out.  Why  should  not 
the  professional  certificate  be  made  after  three 
years  of  teaching  unrenewable,  and  why  should 
not  the  holder  qualify  then  for  the  permanent 
certificate? 

Efficiency  of  the  Teacher. — ^To  fprther  the 
growth  of  the  teacher  in  grace,  culture,  and 
power  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  school 
authorities.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing 
it  Principals'  meetings,  grade  meetings, 
round  table  conferences,  reading  circles,  may 
strengthen  the  teacher's  methods  and  disci- 
pline, but  they  may  not  broaden  her  views 
of  life  or  widen  her  sympathies,  which  after 
all  constitute  her  real  strength  in  teaching. 

The  institute  is  generally  supposed  to 
quicken  her  enthusiasm  and  give  her  greater 
inspiration  for  higher  culture.  After  many 
years  of  listening,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  helps  to  stimulate  the  teacher  into  greater 
efficiency  in  occasional  features  only.  Its 
dominant  characteristic  has  come  to  be  one 
of   literary   and   scientific   entertainment   and 
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axnujetnent  rather  than  one  of  helpful  and 
practical  instruction.  In  its  present  tendency, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  county  institute  is 
a  positive  force  in  awakening  in  the  teacher 
a  desire  for  greater  individual  power  or  for 
inspiring  her  to  greater  individual  effort. 
Beyond  the  general  professional  spirit  en- 
gendered by  bringing  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county  together  in  a  body,  the  institute  is  of 
indifferent  educational  value.  The  subjects 
discussed  by  the  "instructors"  in  the  four 
days  of  actual  institute  work  are  frequently 
beyond  the  range  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  beyond  the  comprehension  or 
the  power  of  assimilation  of  the  majority  of 
the  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  either  still 
within  or  just  over  the  border  of  the  age  of 
legal  infancy,  or  have  not  sufficient  education 
and  general  culture  to  grasp  the  points  of  the 
subjects  presented  by  the  instructor.  If  the 
teacher's  methods  are  to  be  improved  she 
must  be  met  by  the  instructor  on  the  ground 
of  her  own  fund  of  knowledge,  and  should 
have  thoughts  presented  to  her  within  the 
touch  of  her  own  experience.  Her  own  ob- 
servation, her  own  thinking,  will  make  her 
strong;  and  whatever  stimulates  in  her  the 
desire  for  better  scholarship,  better  thinking, 
and  simpler  and  more  direct  methods,  will 
make  her  a  better  teacher. 

Pupils. — Under  the  constitution,  the  State 
takes  charge  of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of 
education  at  the  age  of  six  years.  By  action 
of  the  last  legislature  this  asre  of  admission 
is  practically  reduced  to  five  and  one-half 
years  by  authorizing  school  boards  to  make 
two  periods  of  admission  for  beginners  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  permitting  any  child  to 
begin  school  at  the  first  period  of  admission, 
who  becomes  six  at  any  time  between  that 
period  and  the  next  period  of  admission.  At 
any  rate,  from  the  day  of  its  admission  to 
school  to  the  day  the  State  will  excuse  him 
from  attendance  under  the  present  Compul- 
sory Act,  the  child,  educationally,  is  the  ward 
of  the  State,  and  the  State  is  bound  morally 
and  legally  to  train  it  to  good  citizenship. 

The  child's  right  to  an  education,  however, 
in  spite  of  enactment  by  law,  is  a  natural  right, 
and  is  just  as  undeniable  as  its  right  to  live, 
its  right  to  grow;  and  if  that  right  is  unde- 
niable, its  right  to  be  brought  into  harmony, 
through  education^  with  the  social,  moral,  in- 
dustrial and  phjrsical  conditions  of  the  world 
in  which  it  is  to  live  is  equally  undeniable. 
No  legislation  to  protect  the  public  health 
against  an  imaginary  future  epidemic  of 
smallpox  (the  least  fatal  of  all  our  infec- 
tious diseases)  can  take  away  the  ever-present 
right  of  schooling  from  the  child  whose 
parents  do  not  believe  in  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  as  a  protection  against  a 
disease  not  yet  contracted,  or  who  make  such 
belief  whether  honest  or  not  an  excuse  to  steal 
from  the  child  its  right  to  schooling  which 
the  State  says  through  its  Compulsory  Act, 
every  parent  must  see  that  his  child  shall  have. 

Child  Labor. — That  commercial  greed  is  re- 
sponsible for  putting  children  of  school  age 
prematurely  to  work  in  the  factory,  the  mill 
or  the  shop  is  beyond  question.  The  evil  is 
appalling.    Work,  healthy  legitimate  work  for 


children,  however,  on  the  farm,  in  the  store, 
the  bank  of  the  telegraph  office  will  not  hurt 
any  boy  or  girl  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 
We  are  constantly  teaching  in  the  schools  by 
our  lessons  in  sewing,  cooking,  house- work 
and  manual  training,  that  work  is  the  law  of 
life,  that  it  is  not  servitude  but  a  religious 
duty.  But  it  is  the  deadly  monotony  of  work 
in  the  mill,  the  shop  and  the  factory,  for  ten 
hours  a  day,  that  stunts  the  growth  and 
dwarfs  the  child  physically,  mentally  and 
morally,  that  is  raising  for  the  nation  a  race 
of  weaklings  and  degenerates  and  sowing  in 
thousands  of  children  the  seeds  of  premature 
disease  and  death. 

Child  labor  is  a  curse,  it  is  a  crime  against 
every  civil  and  divine  law,  but  in  framing 
legislation  to  meet  this  great  evil  the  right  of 
the  child  to  legitimate  healthy  work  during 
vacation,  or  after  school  hours,  the  right  of 
the  widowed  mother  to  a  child's  help,  the  right 
of  the  foreign  lad  who  can  read  and  write  in 
his  own  language,  should  be  recognized  and 
provided  for. 

Protection  to  Health. — Finally,  when  the 
State  insists  that  every  child  within  its  bor- 
ders whose  health  permits  shall  attend  school, 
it  should  also  insist  that  while  in  school  its 
present  health  shall  not  be  endangered  or 
weakened  or  injured  in  any  way  by  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  school  boards  to  provide 
the  proper  equipment  of  the  school  building 
necessary  to  the  healthy  performance  of  its 
school  work.  Every  school  building  should 
be  subjected  to  state  inspection,  as  to  whether 
its  rooms  give  the  pupils  the  heat,  the  light  and 
the  ventilation  which  their  health  demands, 
whether  its  blackboards  are  of  the  quality 
that  will  not  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils, 
whether  its  plumbing  is  first-class,  and  whether 
or  not  its  system  of  closets  is  a  source  of  con- 
tamination either  bodily,  mentally  or  morally. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  found 
to  be  so  stupendous  that  it  would  seem  ludi- 
crous in  a  brief  paper  to  attempt  more  than  to 
indicate  its  more  important  lines  of  investi- 
gation in  preparing  an  act  to  cover  all  the 
questions  involved  in  perfecting  the  schoN^ 
system  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  tried  only  to  indicate  in  a  feeble  way 
and  nothing  more  the  general  questions  around 
which  the  entire  work  of  the  Commission  must 
center, — namely,  the  revenue  for  the  schools, 
the  school  boards,  school  supervision,  the 
schools  themselves,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 


SATURDAY  MORNING. 


THE  final  session  of  the  Department  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Supt.  S.  H. 
Dean,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  after  which  the 
regular  order  of  business  was  taken  up. 

RETIREMENT  FUND  FOR  TEACHERS. 

This  subject  was  first  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Emma  V.  Thomas-Tyndal  in  the  following: 
paper : 

"The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  healtli. 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 
Is  the  cunning  hand  and  the  cultured  brain.** 
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What  factor  more  potent  in  developing 
the  cunning  hand  and  the  cultured  hrain 
of  the  rising  generation  than  the  public 
school.  "These  schools  are,"  says  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  "  educational  centres  for  the 
mass  of  our  people.  They  are  factories  of 
American  citizenship.  They  furnish  the 
common  ideal,  the  common  training  to  the 
mixed  peoples  who  are  here  fused  into  one 
nationality."  Whatever  benefits  the  public 
schools  benefits  the  community,  the  State, 
the  nation;  and  the  advisability  or  non- 
advisability  of  a  retirement  fund  should  be 
tested  by  its  value  to  the  schools,  since 
that  is  the  measure  of  its  value  to  the 
public.  If  it  helps  only  the  teachers,  pass 
it  by — there  is  no  excuse  for  asking  for  it. 
If  the  schools  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
the  public  needs  it,  and  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  educational  authorities  to  labor  for  it. 
The  community  consents  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes.  Why?  Not  that  the 
teacher  be  protected,  but  that  the  child  be 
educated.  The  State  appropriates  its 
money  for  school  purposes.  Why?  Not 
that  the  teacher  earn  a  livelihood,  but  that 
the  future  citizens  be  developed,  for  the 
State  knows  full  well  that  good  school 
citizenship  is  the  stepping-stone  to  good 
State  citizenship,  and  that  "the  ballots  of 
ifimorant  voters  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
iht  muskets  of  foreign  soldiers."  How  will 
a  retirement  fund  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  Pennsylvania  Schools? 

1.  It  will  attract  to  the  teachership  a 
higher  grade  of  talent.  Talk  as  you  will 
about  the  noble  calling  and  the  missionary 
spirit,  teachers  must  live  and  the  brighter, 
more  resourceful  minds  cannot  afford  to 
consider  $51.36  per  month  (the  average 
salary  of  a  male  teacher  in  Pennsylvania, 
excluding  Philadelphia)  or  the  $38.02  per 
month  offered  the  female  teacher  m  our 
Keystone  State.  Such  salaries  mean 
meagre  living  during  active  service,  and 
privation  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Remove 
from  the  teachership  anxiety  for  the  future, 
and  a  strong  point  will  be  gained  toward 
securing  an  efficient  working  corps.  Penn- 
sylvania is  rich  enough  to  bid  for  a  com- 
petent, active  teaching  force,  and  she  owes 
it  to  herself  to  keep  her  factories  of  citizen- 
ship well  equipped  and  well  managed  by 
up-to-date,  resourceful,  competent  men  and 
women.  A  retirement  fund  attracts  a 
higher  grade  of  talent  to  the  teachership, 
and — 

2.  It  retains  a  higher  grade  of  talent  in 
the  force.  How  many  youth  make  the  pro- 
fession a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  lucra- 
tive life-work.  They  teach  for  a  while  and 
then  leave  for  a  more  profitable  calling. 
Thus  Pennsylvania  loses  the  talent  she  so 
badly  needs  to  insure  her  own  welfare,  to 


maintain  her  own  high  standing  among  her 
sister  States.  The  loss  of  every  able 
teacher  counts  more  to  the  community  than 
a  unit  of  loss.  It  is  multiplied  in  its  re- 
sults by  the  number  of  children  under  such 
teacher's  care.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  Pennsylvania,  exclud- 
ing Philadelphia,  is  37,  hence  the  loss  of 
but  one  able  worker  affects  per  year  37 
children  in  the  school,  37  homes  in  the  com- 
munity, arrests  the  harmonious  development 
of  37  citizens  for  the  future.  In  view  of 
all  this,  is  it  good  business  for  the  State 
to  permit  such  losses  when  they  can  be 
stopped  for  a  moderate  outlay? 

A  retirement  fund  (a)  attracts  better 
teachers,  (b)  retains  better  teachers,  (c) 
strengthens  the  active  force  through  the  re- 
tirement of  the  incapacitated,  and  (4)  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  active  workers. 

Why  not  retire  the  incapacitated  even 
though  there  be  no  fund?  Ah,  He  "who 
doeth  all  things  well "  hath  implanted  in  the 
human  breast  a  touch  of  that  sympathy 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  the 
teacher  who  has  given  a  lifetime  of  faithful 
service  has  so  touched  the  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  her  district  that  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  retire  her  when  unpro- 
vided for.  Why  has  she  not  provided  for 
the  rainy  day  ?  Balance  her  meagre  salary 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  you  will  not  lose 
faith  in  the  thrift,  prudence  and  foresight 
of  the  teacher.  Instead  you  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  retirement  fund  under  such 
conditions  is  simply  a  deferred  payment 
for  faithful  work. 

We  realize  that  the  State  is  in  honor 
bound  to  protect  its  own  interests  by  main- 
taining a  competent,  active,  teaching  force ; 
but  we  also  realize  that  "no  large  corps 
of  teachers  can  ever  be  maintained  in  alert 
and  vigorous  condition  without  a  retirement 
fund."  It  is  more  economical  by  far  to 
retire  disabled  teachers  than  to  maintain 
inefficient  ones  at  a  full  salary  when  the 
interests  of  the  children  are  at  stake.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  shape  the 
destinies  of  our  State  and  nation  on  the 
morrow.  Are  many  Pennsylvania  children 
suffering  through  disabled  teachers?  Why 
not,  when  existing  salaries  make  accumula- 
tion next  to  impossible  and  teachers  must 
live?  They  must  work  to  live — even 
though  they  stagger  under  loads  too  heavy 
for  physical  strength  and  waning  power — 
even  though  they  have  given  of  their  best 
until  their  best  has  departed  from  them. 

Since  investigations  prove  that  six  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  any  community  with 
a  respectable  tenure  of  office  should  be  an- 
nuitants, would  it  or  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  assert  that  six  per  cent,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania   teachership    should    be    retired? 
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Both  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City 
carry  this  percentage  of  annuitants.  More 
than  a  million  (1,061,406)  pupils  are  en- 
rolled in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. If  six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
are  disabled,  six  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
or  63,684  are  defrauded  of  the  school  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  per- 
centage gives  us  in  our  Keystone  State  an 
army  of  children  sixty  thousand  strong  de- 
prived of  their  birthright,  for  every  child 
has  a  right  to  meet  competent,  cultured 
teachers  with  teaching  power  and  activity, 
and  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  commonwealth  such  a  teaching  force. 
Does  six  per  cent,  seem  a  heavy  percent- 
age for  rural  Pennsylvania?  Would  not 
rural  districts  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  physical  efficiency  than  obtains  in  cities  ? 
New  Jersey  offers  protection  to  the  teachers 
of  the  entire  State,  and  from  the  very  first 
she  has  retired  more  from  her  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  than  from  her  larger 
cities.  True  she  carries  but  four  per  cent, 
as  annuitants,  but  her  fund  has  been  a 
purely  voluntary  one  and  less  than  one-half 
of  her  teachership  are  included  in  its  mem- 
bership. Granted  that  Pennsylvania  is 
carrying  but  4  per  cent,  incapacitated 
teachers,  her  army  of  children  clamoring 
for  full  school  privileges  would  still  be  over 
forty  thousand  strong.  Think  you  such  a 
force  is  not  worth  guarding?  Can  the 
State  afford  to  neglect  it? 

Relieved  of  anxiety  for  the  future, 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  give  themselves 
more  enthusiastically  to  the  work.  They 
can  then  afford  to  purchase  books,  study 
methods,  attend  colleges,  travel,  broaden 
themselves  intellectually  and  pedagogically. 
As  they  grow  in  culture  and  intelligence, 
will  not  the  child?  Deprive  the  teacher  of 
the  chance  of  culture,  and  you  deprive  the 
child  of  the  result  of  culture;  yet  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  culture  should  be  the 
product  of  the  public  school. 

A  retirement  fund  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  schools  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  needed 
by  the  child  individually,  (i)  It  guar- 
antees him  his  rights  to  aler^  vigorous, 
competent  instructors.  (2)  Through  giv- 
ing his  teachers  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  culture 
and  with  educational  progress.  (3)  It  in- 
creases his  chances  for  happiness.  Teach- 
ing is  an  affair  of  the  spirit.  Remove  from 
the  teacher  dread  of  future  hardship,  and 
you  remove  from  the  child  that  communion 
with  worriment  and  dread  which  infringes 
upon  his  inalienable  right  to  happiness  in 
his  school  career. 

A  retirement  fimd  is  invaluable  to  the 
teacher,     (i)  It  offers  opportunity  while  in 


active  service  to  deepen  knowledge  and 
broaden  culture.  (2)  It  adds  to  the  com- 
forts and  the  joys  of  life.  (3)  It  guar- 
antees protection  in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  should  be  the 
teachers'  attitude  toward  creating  and 
maintaining  a  retirement  fund?  The  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  is  important,  becaose 
the  financial  problem  must  be  met  even 
though  it  be  perplexing.  Since  the  State  is 
the  greatest  beneficiary,  the  ideal  plan 
might  be  appropriation  from  the  State 
treasury.  But  teachers  also  are  benefitted, 
then  why  should  they  not  join  hands  with 
.the  State  in  the  duties  and  expenses  of  the 
fund  as  well  as  in  the  privileges.  Assess- 
ments on  their  own  meagre  salaries  with- 
out State  aid  would  neither  be  an  adequate 
nor  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem.  At  the 
same  time  the  independence,  the  self- 
respect  and  the  interest  of  the  teaching 
bodv  should  demand  participation  in 
the  expenses  of  a  fund  in  which 
they  together  with  the  State  are  di- 
rect beneficiaries.  Will  the  teachers  be 
willing  to  join  such  a  movement?  Those 
having  taught  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
or  more  would  in  all  probability  welcome 
the  project.  Those  with  between  ten  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  experience 
might  grumble  to-day  but  peace  would  reign 
on  the  morrow.  To  the  younger  teachers 
we  would  look  for  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections. They  enter  the  work  without  ex- 
pecting to  remain  long  in  it,  and  fail  to  see 
why  they  should  contribute  to  a  fund  in 
which  they  do  not  expect  to  participate. 
True  physical  mishap  may  visit  young  as 
well  as  old,  and  the  expected  shoi:t  term  of 
service  may  be  indefinitely  lengthened,  but 
what  cares  youth  for  the  far-off  future 
while  the  nearer  future  exists  in  air-castles 
and  day-dreams?  Here  is  work  for  the 
educational  authorities.  Create  a  senti- 
ment for  a  retirement  fund.  This  has  been 
done  in  Philadelphia.  It  can  be  done  in  the 
State.  It  should  be  done  in  the  State, 
since  the  factories  of  Pennsylvania  citizen- 
ship outside  of  Philadelphia  are  quite  as 
important  to  the  Commonwealth  as  those 
within  this  city's  limits. 

When  definite  action  is  taken  I  have  faith 
to  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  great 
State  will  rise  in  their  might  and  join 
hands  with  the  authorities  furthering  tiie 
movement.  Why?  The  movement  is 
right,  and  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail 
A  retirement  fund  is  best  for  the  schools 
because — ^as  has  been  said — ^it  attracts  better 
teachers;  it  retains  better  teachers;  it 
strengthens  the  force  through  the  retire- 
ment of  the  incapacitated;  it  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  active  teaching  body.  A 
retirement  fund  is  best  for  the  individual 
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child,  because,  it  guarantees  him  his  right 
to  alert,  vigorous  teachers;  through  offer- 
ing his  teachers  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  culture  and 
educational  progress;  and  it  increases  his 
chances  of  happiness  in  school  life.  It  is 
best  for  the  teacher,  because  it  offers  op- 
portunity while  in  active  service  to  deepen 
knowledge  and  broaden  culture;  it  adds  to 
the  comforts  and  joys  of  daily  life;  it 
guarantees  protection  in  the  hour  of  need. 

After  all,  the  thinking  out  of  this  prob- 
lem only  emphasizes  and  re-emphasizes  the 
importance  of  our  work  as  teachers.  Day 
by  day  it  is  ours  to  instil  into  hearts  and 
souls  the  spirit  of  loving  service  to  the 
State  and  nation.  Day  after  day  it  is  ours 
to  develop  the  latent  possibilities,  the  in- 
finite possibilities  implanted  in  the  child  by 
the  Divine.  In  fact  our  life-work  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  training  the  youth 
of  our  fair  land  to — 

"  Match  the  mountains  of  this  great  Republic 
And  not  creep  dwarfed  and  abased 
Beneath  them." 

Supt  Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester, 
continufsd  the  discussion  as  follows: 

NEED   OF   RETIREMENT   FUND   FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  after  the 
clearly-stated,  logically  arranged,  exhaust- 
ive paper  which  we  have  just  heard.  The 
reasons  for  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers 
are  so  well  given  and  the  ground  so  care- 
fully covered  that  further  discussion  can 
add  little  in  the  way  of  argument.  The 
author  of  the  paper  has  seen  her  subject 
from  all  its  view  points,  and  has  given 
sufficient  reasons  for  voting  at  once  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  a  retirement 
fund  for  superannuated  teachers. 

After  many  discussions,  preambles  and 
resolutions  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  its  departments  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare,  and  draft,  a  bill  for 
pensioning  teachers,  and  to  present  the 
same  to  the  houses  of  our  last  State  Legis- 
lature. The  disaster  which  befell  the  bill 
when  it  arrived  in  the  House  is  well  known 
to  us  all.  Another  bill  giving  certain 
school  districts  the  privilege  of  pensioning 
their  teachers  finally  passed.  But  it  is  for 
all  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  that  we 
are  asking  the  benefit  of  a  fund.  This 
means  the  teachers  irrespective  of  locality, 
condition  and  amount  of  salary  received. 
Those  who  agitated  the  subject  two  years 
ago  are  still  unsatisfied  and  desire  legal 
enactment  to  place  our  Commonwealth  in 
line  with  States  adjoining  us,  all  of  which 
have  pension  laws ;  and  with  other  countries 
which  are  not  so  far  edvanced  educa- 
tionally as  we  but  which  for  many  years 


have  had  laws  giving  pensions  to  their 
retiring  teachers. 

In  European  countries  the  value  of  edu- 
cation and  the  absolute  necessity  of  thor- 
ough preparation  for  teaching  was  long 
ago  recognized.  It  is  there  conceded  that 
teaching  should  be  made  a  life-work  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  sound  judgment 
and  the  richest  experience.  It  was  learned 
that  old  teachers,  after  spending  many  years 
in  the  school-room  and  living  the  most 
frugal  lives,  lacked  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  old  age  and  frequently  in  the  end  had  to 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  tenacity  with  which  they  held  on  to 
their  positions  and  the  pity  their  condition 
in  old  age  aroused  caused  them  to  be  re- 
tained long  after  their  usefulness  was 
passed. 

The  war  taxes  in  most  foreign  countries 
were  paid  to  help  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ments to  protect  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  taxes  to  pay  the  teachers  larger  salaries 
were  fought  at  every  step;  yet  something 
had  to  be  done.  The  position  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  teacher  was  much  like  that  of 
the  soldier.  Each  placed  his  life  at  the 
service  of  the  State,  the  teacher  as  much  as 
the  soldier.  The  nature  and  the  standing 
of  the  school-master's  calling  made  it  un- 
natural and  apparently  impossible  for  legis- 
lators to  appreciate  his  work  at  its  full 
value.  The  nature  and  the  prominence  of 
the  soldier's  life  were  such  as  called  for  the 
plaudits  of  the  masses.  It  was  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  disabled  soldier,  his 
widow,  and  his  children  should  receive  from 
the  government  the  care  that  the  hero  and 
his  dependents  demanded;  but  the  dangers 
and  the  fatalities  accompanying  the  life  of 
the  teacher  were  so  remote  that  his  final 
breakdown  and  inability  to  work  longer  for 
the  State  were  not  so  apparent  to  the  people 
and  the  government,  nor  were  the  law-mji- 
ihg  bodies  so  urgently  pressed  for  help  by 
the  needy  teacher  and  his  dependents. 

The  pension  of  the  soldier  suggested  the 
same  reward  for  the  teacher,  but  there  was 
no  ready  response  from  the  government. 
If  there  were  no  pensions  ready  for  the  old 
teacher  there  might  be  governmental  aid 
if  the  teachers  helped  themselves.  This 
method  of  aid  allowed  by  law,  of  taxing 
themselves  by  laving  aside  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  salary,  making  the  govern- 
ment the  custodian  of  the  fund,  was  adopted 
in  many  countries.  Thus  prompted,  the 
government  gave  its  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  superannuation  of  teachers. 
The  risk  of  being  incapacitated  was  re- 
garded as  being  so  light  among  the  teachers 
that  they  were  induced  by  the  State  to 
contribute  annually  towards  raising  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  super- 
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animation  fund  to  be  used  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  rule, 
however,  that  since  this  beginninrr  the  State 
has  passed  from  making  little  or  no  con- 
tribution to  the  superannuation  fund  to 
exempting  the  teachers  entirely  from  any 
contribution  to  it. 

Pensioning  teachers  is  not  at  all  of  re- 
cent origin.  Russia  established  a  law  for 
the  superannuation  of  teachers  as  early  as 
1819;  Saxony  as  early  as  1840.  Many 
other  German  States  passed  similar  laws, 
imtil  to-day  twenty-six  of  the  provinces  of 
Germany  have  laws  pensioning  their 
teachers.  England  passed  the  first  law  for 
superannuation  of  teachers  in  1848,  but  re- 
pealed it  sixteen  years  later.  Under  the 
first  act  the  teachers  were  benefitted  much 
by  its  provision,  but  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  getting  another  bill  through  parlia- 
ment were  not  removed  until  quite  recently. 
Italy  has  pensioned  its  teachers  for  many 
years.  Genoa  and  France  enacted  pension 
laws  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Holland 
has  had  pensions  for  its  teachers  forty-five 
years.  Nearly  all  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land have  laws  allowincf  teachers  to  with- 
draw from  the  profession  upon  disabilitv 
or  advanced  age  with  a  partial  or  full 
salary  for  life.  The  teachers  in  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  have  been  cared  for  by 
judicious  pension  laws  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  elementary  teachers 
in  Mexico  have  been  protected  by  pensions 
since  189 1.  Pension  laws  exist  in  Chile, 
Spain,  Servia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Japan,  Ontario,  Australia,  Fin- 
land, Great  Britain,  Quebec.  Permissive 
laws  exist  in  fifteen  States  of  our  American 
Union. 

As  long  ago  as  1891,  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "Justice  as  well  as  the  best 
public  service  requires  the  retirement  and 
pensioning  of  teachers  after  a  service  of 
thirty  years,  and  upon  carefully  devised 
conditions.  We  recommend  the  enactment 
of  laws  in  the  several  States  to  permit  and 
to  regulate  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of 
professional  teachers."  This  resolution  is 
probably  the  first  concerted  action  in  the 
United  States  toward  a  pension  for 
teachers,  though  philanthropists  had 
broached  the  subject  and  teachers  associa- 
tions had  before  made  sporadic  attempts  to 
enlist  their  members  in  the  effort  to  help 
themselves.  Arguments  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently effective,  and  not  enough  thought 
has  been  put  upon  the  matter  by  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  people  and  to  keep  their 
representatives  from  ridiculing  a  bill  when 


it  comes  up  in  regular  form  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  teachers  have 
the  greatest  interest;  the  teachers  sa£Fer 
first  from  insufficient  support;  and  the 
pupils  who  are  the  only  rightful  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  schools  suffer  most,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  a  professional  spirit 
among  the  teachers  from  the  short  len^h 
of  time  teachers  spent  in  the  profession 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  best  teachers 
from  the  school-room. 

The  Commonwealth  has  many  teachers 
who  make  all  preparation  for  the  work  that 
appeals  to  them  as  the  highest  among  the 
professions;  many  such  spend  their  all  in 
seeking  out  the  best  of  everything  to  enable 
them  to  stand  before  their  pupils  as  real 
teachers.  Such  women  and  men  can  con- 
tinue their  work,  it  may  be,  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  they  may  be  incapacitated 
for  teaching — and  for  everything  rfse. 
Their  case  is  pitiable— with  health  f^on^, 
and  no  chance  during  a  busy  professional 
life  to  lay  aside  a  surplus  for  old  age.  We 
have  all  seen  such.  Shall  we  not  raise  a 
hand  to  help  these  teachers?  The  voice 
must  come  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
It  must  ring  in  no  uncertain  tpnes.  Tjit 
sound  must  reach  the  ears  off  parents 
through  their  desire  to  have  the  best  in- 
struction for  their  children.  It  must  show 
forcibly  to  the  statesman  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  the  youth  must 
have  only  the  most  thorough  care  in  the 
schools,  that  the  stability  of  the  government 
rests  upon  the  good  quality  of  work  done 
in  these  schools.  It  must  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  politician — 
who  is  not  a  statesman — ^that  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  voters  which  demands  the  best  of 
everything  for  the  schools. 

The  author  of  the  former  paper  has  given 
us  figures  from  the  statistical  reports — ^the 
average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  and 
women  teaching.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  report  for  1907.  Under  the  act 
of  1907,  they  may  be  increased  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth.  The  statistics  that  fol- 
low are  taken  from  the  paper  just  read. 
However,  we  must  not  fall  into  an  error 
when  we  read  these  figures.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  fifty-three 
dollars  and  sixteen  cents;  but  this  is  only 
for  an  average  term  of  seven  and  sixty- 
five  hundredths  months.  Since  men  do  not 
hibernate,  but  continue  to  eat,  move,  and 
have  their  being  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  we  are  compelled  to  estimate  the 
monthly  wages  for  the  year.  We  find  that 
for  the  year  four  hundred  and  six  dollars 
and  sixty-seven  cents  are  due  the  teacher, 
or  monthly  thirty-three  dollaft  and  eighty- 
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ei^ht  cents,  or  daily  one  dollar  and  twelve 
cents.  The  lowest  wages  paid  a  laborer  at 
this  time  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
day,  and  his  day  is  usually  only  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  long. 

The  women  teachers,  with  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  thirty-nine  dollars  and 
forty-one  cents  will  receive  a  yearly  amount 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  one  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents,  or  twenty-five  dollars  and 
twelve  cents  a  month,  or  eighty-four  cents 
a  day.  We  cannot  hire  anv  kind  of  woman 
to  do  the  roughest  work,  under  constant 
direction,  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  and 
board.  When  we  consider  that  the  teacher 
pays  her  board,  dresses  and  makes  ends 
meet,  it  seems  a  miracle  of  economy. 
Another  phase  of  the  subject  is  that  the 
salaries  mentioned  above  are  average,  that 
there  must  be  many  teachers  whose  term  is 
only  seven  months  and  whose  salary  is  less, 
we  are  lost  in  wonder  that  there  are  enough 
men  and  women  in  the  State  who  have  the 
moral  courage  to  go  into  a  profession  whose 
financial  support  is  so  meagre,  and  whose 
end  seems  to  be  so  completely  wrapped  in 
poverty  and  distress. 

State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  says  in 
his  report  of  1906,  "  The  need  of  providing 
for  teachers  in  old  age  is  keenly  felt  in  all 
our  cities.  If  retirement  funds  for  firemen 
designed  to  promote  greater  efficiency  in  the 
service  are  constitutional,  it  is  also  legiti- 
mate for  the  State  to  make  similar  pro- 
vision for  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  service."  What  is  true 
in  the  cities  of  the  several  classes  is  as 
true  in  the  boroughs,  villages,  and  the 
hamlets  of  the  State.  The  little  school- 
house  in  the  back  township  needs  the  effi- 
cient teacher  as  much  as,  even  more  than, 
the  city  of  the  first  class;  for  out  there  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  teacher  is  the 
only  stimulus  for  the  youth  of  a  community 
to  grow  into  a  stature  beyond  that  of  his 
fellows.  It  is  true  that  teachers  have  little 
to  say,  especially  outside  of  great  centres 
of  population,  relative  to  their  salaries. 
The  teachers  as  a  rule  go  steadily  on  with 
their  daily  duties  in  the  best  way  they 
know  as  if  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  black 
lists  and  unions  had  never  been.  Instead 
of  concerted  strikes  for  higher  wages,  the 
teachers  work  on;  but  when  we  count  the 
teaching  force  of  a  district  we  find  that 
many  of  the  teachers  are  missing.  The 
young  woman  who  once  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  that  was  good  for  her  pupils,  has 
found  her  way  to  the  mercantile  desk,  to 
the  training  school  for  nurses,  to  the  medi- 
cal or  law  school,  and  into  the  avenues 
where  persistent  effort  will  afford  a  com- 
petence in  old  age. 


How  a  retirement  fund  shall  be  collected, 
who  shall  contribute,  and  how  it  shall  be 
distributed,  are  questions  of  great  moment. 
The  States  that  allow  a  retirement  fund 
for  teachers  in  cities  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions have  laws  no  two  of  which  agree  in 
nearly  all  details.  In  nearly  all  cities  the 
teachers  are  assessed  to  help  raise  the  fund. 
New  Jersey  has  a  pension  system  law  on 
its  statute  books,  and  it  is  now  in  operation. 
It  is  claimed  that,  with  the  supplemental 
law,  it  has  the  most  equitable  and  most 
e'enerous  teachers'  pension  system  in 
America;  its  crowning  beauty,  it  is  said,  is 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  large  cities  but 
that  its  privileges  are  open  to  every 
teacher  in  the  State.  The  teacher  who  has 
taught  thirty-five  years  in  New  Jersey,  and 
twenty  years  in  her  last  district,  may  de- 
mand retirement  on  half  pay,  not  to  exceed 
six  hundred  dollars. 

Pennsylvania  teachers  need  the  stimulus 
of  good  salaries  and  the  benefits  of  a  retire- 
ment fund  as  greatly  as  do  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey.  The  beneficiaries  of  the 
schools  are  the  same  in  both  States.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  as 
greatly  concerned  in  preparing  and  retain- 
ing her  teachers  as  any  of  her  sister  States. 
Her  ability  to  support  the  state  normal 
schools  and  maintain  the  public  schools  has 
not  been  questioned.  The  General  As- 
sembly can  provide  legislation  to  legalize  a 
retirement  fund  board  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  board  can  arrange  a  scheme  by  which 
the  teachers  can  assess  themselves  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  creating  a  fund.  The 
board  and  a  committee  representing  the 
teachers  can  arrange  details  so  that  the 
teachers  of  the  State  can  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  ask  for  help  by  state  ap- 
propriations. Philadelphia  first  created  a 
retirement  fund  and  then  asked  and  re- 
ceived its  appropriation  from  the  State.  If 
the  constitution  allows  an  appropriation  to 
a  city  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  can  allow 
appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  under 
similar  conditions,  to  any  and  all  the  units 
of  populations  within  its  confines. 

A  vigorous  committee  appointed  by  this 
Convention  to  act  with  committees  from  the 
Department  of  County  Superintendence 
and  the  State  Educational  Association,  can 
prepare  a  scheme  for  creating  a  retirement 
fund  for  the  whole  State,  and  can  create 
sufficient  sentiment  and  popular  favor,  to 
make  the  defeat  of  a  carefully  drawn  bill 
in  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly impossible.  The  time  for  action  is 
ripe.  Every  teacher  can  be  reached 
through  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
city  supervisor.    By  appeal  through  care- 
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fully  written  literature  the  teacher  can 
reach  almost  every  home.  'Some  States 
have  laws  permitting  retirement  funds 
under  certain  conditions,  many  other  States 
have  bills  pending  for  pensioning  teachers. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  Educational  Commis- 
sion that  is  willing  to  lend  a  listening  ear  to 
the  committees  from  this  and  kindred  As- 
sociations. Are  we  ready  to  work  for  and 
have  legislation  enacted  that  will  bring  re- 
lief to  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  Penn- 
sylvania to-day?  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished for  favored  sections,  greater  things 
will  come  to  the  entire  State.  Evidences 
of  progress  are  everywhere  apparent.  The 
teacher  should  be  in  the  lead,  with  united 
forces  demanding  not  great  things  for 
themselves,  but  justice  to  themselves  so  that 
the  greatest  good  can  come  as  a  heritage  to 
the  pupils  under  their  care.  Let  all  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  education  and  the 
children  join  the  forces  for  progress  and 
not  be  laggards  in  the  race. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Hon.  O.  T.  Corsen,  of  Ohio,  no  general 
discussion  of  this  subject  took  place. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

On  motion,  reports  of  committees  were 
now  called  for  and  submitted. 

treasurer's  report. 

No.  of  members  enrolled,  including  2 
life  members 59 

Receipts  from  enrollment  fees $57-00 

Expenses : 

E.  E.  Muller,  Ex.  Com $24.25 

T.  L.  Allison,  Ex.  Com 19.44 

Printing 1.47    45.16 

Balance $11.84 

(Signed.)  S.  H.  Dean,  Treasurer. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

This  committee  through  the  chairman, 
Supt.  W.  A.  Wilson,  of  Milton,  offered 
the  following  report: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  and  Borough  Super- 
intendents in  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Session 
assembled  do  hereby  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  make  our  visit 
pleasant  and  comfortable. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  stupendous  task  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  Educational  Commission  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania ;  and  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  this  convention  expresses  its  confidence 
that  the  Commission  will  leave  nothing  undone 
that  will  further  the  educational  interests  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  such  changes 
in  the  school  laws  as  will  reduce  the  number 
of  school  directors  in  districts  below  cities  of 
the  second  class  to  five,  elected  at  large,  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  for  such  legislation 


as  will  give  the  initiative  in  the  selection  and 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  Boroagh 
or  City  Superintendent,  such  action  to  be 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body 
that  our  secondary  schools,  like  one  elementary 
schools,  should  be  maintained  for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  and  that  the 
courses  of  stud^  in  these  schools  should  be 
planned  with  this  end  in  view  rather  than  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  preparing  students 
for  college.  Also,  that  we  deplore  the  ten- 
dency of  the  colleges  to  increase  their  entrance 
requirements,  thus  making  it  necessary,  in 
preparation  for  entrance,  to  cover  prescribed 
ground  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  urges  upon 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  favorable  action  on  the 
Appalachian  Bill  which  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  forest  regions  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Appalachian  system. 

Signed:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Milton,  James  M. 
Norris,  Homestead,  and  W.  W.  Rupert,  Potts- 
town,  Committee. 

Supt.  Cole,  of  Chester,  expressed  himself 
as  not  willing  to  have  the  number  of  di- 
rectors reduced: 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then 
adopted. 

PLACE  OF   MEETING. 

Supt.  Downes,  of  Harrisburg,  represent- 
ing this  committee  reported  that  the  mem- 
bers were  agreed  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  capitol,  as  always  in 
the  years  when*  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

OFFICERS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the 
following  report: 

President — Fred.  W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem. 

Vice-President — C.  F,  Hoban,  Dunmore. 

Secretary — ^M.  J.  Lloyd,  Taylor. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Dean,  Mt.  Carmd. 

Executive  Committee — Charles  Lose, 
Williamsport;  W.  J.  Wightman,  Altoona; 
E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  officers 
above  named  declared  elected. 

LETTER   FROM    THE   W.    C.    T.    U. 

The  chairman  read  the  following  letter, 
received  from  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen:  At  the  regular  business  meet- 
ing of  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  The  Wil- 
lard,  February  14,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

That  as  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Association  will  meet  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  February  20-22,  we  deem  it 
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a  fitting  time  to  acknowledge  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Temperance  Cause  to  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  who  wrote  the  first  scientific 
treatise  on  the  subiect.  Also  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  requires  that  instruction  be  given 
as  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  system,  in  all  grades 
of  those  schools  receiving  State  aid.  We 
most  earnestly  beseech  your  honorable  body 
to  give  your  personal  supervision  to  its 
enforcement,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
as  so  many  pupils  are  obliged  to  leave 
school  before  reaching  the  higher  grades, 
and  therefore  never  receive  such  instruc- 
tion. We  are  told  750,000  essays  have 
been  written  by  pupils  throughout  the 
Union,  but  not  one  from  Philadelphia! 
Respectfully, 

Laura  S.  List, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
subject  the  attention  desired. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  having  left 
the  hall  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  District  Supt.  Chas.  A. 
Brelsford,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  to 
have  read  the  next  paper  on  the  program 
moved  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
assigned  him  be  postponed,  which  was  done. 
On  motion  of  Supt.  Downes,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Executive  Committee  and  notify  them  of 
the  above  action.  As  many  readers  of  The 
Journal  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Supt.  Brelsford  and  Supt.  Howerth,  of 
Shamokin,  these  papers  will  be  given  in 
the  June  number  of  The  School  Journal. 

No  further  business  remaining,  the  De- 
partment adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in 
Harrisburg  at  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   CLINIC. 

A  very  interesting  special  session  was 
held  in  the  Laboratory  of  Psychology  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  Dr. 
Whitmer,  of  the  University,  demonstrated 
his  method  of  examining  abnormal  chil- 
dren. Several  such  children  were  tested  in 
reading  and  arithmetic,  their  deficiency 
made  plain,  and  the  physical  causes  for 
their  condition  shown — poor  sight  and  hear- 
ing, deficient  nourishment,  etc.  The  super- 
intendents present  were  greatly  interested 
in  Dr.  Whitmer's  demonstration. 

MEMBERS  IN   ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  in  attendance : 

H.  J.  Wightman,  Altoona;  W.  A.  Kelley, 
Archbald;  J.  W.  Gruver,  Bangor;  Andrew 
Lester,  Beaver;  E.  Maguire,  Beaver  Falls;  F. 
W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem;  Owen  R.  Wiltz,  South 


Bethlehem;  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford;  Grant 
Norris  and  J.  L.  Spitler,  Braddock;  H.  H. 
Brumbaugh,  Broad  Top;  Samuel  Gelwix, 
Chambersburg;  T.  S.  Cole,  Chester;  V.  G. 
Curtis,  Corry;  Daniel  Fleisher,  Columbia;  Al- 
bert Lloyd,  Coal  Township;  D.  M.  Diffen- 
backer,  Danville;  Charles  P.  Sweeney,  Darby; 
J.  R.  Hunsicker,  Downingtown;  C.  F.  Hoban, 
Dunmore;  M.  G.  Cleaver,  Elkin's  Park;  Na- 
than C.  Schaeffer,  F.  E.  Downes  and  Reed  B. 
Teitrick,  Harrisburg;  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazle- 
ton;  J.  .B.  Shank,  Jeannette;  W.  YL  Groff, 
Jenkintown;  J.  M.  Muir,  Johnstown;  R.  K 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon; 
W.  A  Wilson,  Milton;  H.  H.  Spayd,  Miners- 
ville;  S.  H.  Dean,  Mt  Carmel;  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Media;  C.  C  Green,  New  Brighton; 
A.  S.  Martin,  Norristown;  L.  H.  Dennis, 
Northumberland;  M.  W.  Cummings,  Oly- 
phant;  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  D.  Yoakum, 
Chas.  H.  Brelsford,  George  Wheeler,  O.  P. 
Comman,  and  L.  L.  Marramore,  Philadelphia; 
R.  E.  Laramy,  Phoenixville ;  H.  E.  Winner, 
Pittsburg;  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown;  S.  A. 
Thurlow,  Pittsville;  Amanda  Stout,  Reading; 
O.  C.  Lester,  Rochester;  George  W.  Phillips, 
Scranton;  Joseph  nowerth,  Shamokin;  S.  H. 
Hadley,  Sharon;  J.  W.  Snyder,  Slatington; 
Thomas  A.  Bock,  Spring  City;  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnis,  Steelton;  R.  S.  Macnamee,  Strafford; 
M.  J.  Lloyd,  Taylor;  C.  J.  Scott,  Uniontown; 
Wm.  Krickbaum  Washington;  J.  H.  Reber, 
Waynesboro ;  Addison  L.  Jones,  West  Chester ; 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre ;  J.  L.  Alli- 
son, Wilkinsburg;  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport ; 
Atreus  Wanner,  York. 


MAY  EIGHTEENTH. 


RECENTLY  the  teachers  of  France  at 
one  of  their  conventions  resolved 
hereafter  to  observe  the  22d  of  February 
and  the  i8th  of  May.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  people  of  the  Third  French  Re- 
public should  be  interested  in  Washington's 
birthday.  But  why  celebrate  the  i8th  of 
May?  Six  State  Superintendents  have 
issued  proclamations,  calling  upon  the 
Schools  within  their  jurisdiction  to  ob- 
serve the  i8th  of  May.  If  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  not  misleading,  its  observance 
will  in  no  long  time  be  as  universal 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  that  of 
Arbor  Day;  and  the  results  will  be  equally 
beneficent  and  far-reaching. 

It  was  on  May  18,  1899,  that  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  twenty  leading  nations 
met  at  the  Hague,  in  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  substitute  for  war 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
The  day  evidently  marks  an  epoch  in  his- 
tory. As  a  result  of  that  Peace  Confer- 
ence forty-six  treaties  are  now  in  force, 
binding  nations  like  England  and  France 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  the  method  of 
arbitration.     Eleven    treaties     which     had 
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been  negotiated  by  John  Hay  were  with- 
drawn because  the  Senate  hesitated  to 
ratify  them  in  their  original  form.  In 
their  new  form  as  worked  out  by  Secre- 
tary Root  these  treaties  will  probably  be 
approved  and  made  a  permanent  factor  in 
the  great  peace  movement  among  civilized 
nations. 

The  United  States  have  half  a  million 
teachers.  Other  civilized  nations  swell  the 
number  to  three  and  a  half  millions.  If 
this  army  of  teachers  should  inculcate  the 
principles  of  peace  and  teach  the  iniquity 
of  war,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  next 
generation  would  make  war  impossible  ex- 
cept for  self-defence  and  police  purposes. 
Rulers  hesitate  to  begin  an  unpopular  war. 
The  proper  observance  of  May  i8th  in  the 
schools  will  help  to  make  war  unpopular  as 
a  means  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  all  our 
national  revenues  go  to  the  army  and  the 
navy.  If  we  could  spend  half  that  money 
upon  the  schools,  we  could  place  within 
reach  of  every  boy  and  every  girl  all  the 
education  which  they  are  willing  to  take. 

The  following  suggestive  programs  have 
been  prepared  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, 31   Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Scripture  Selections.  Micah  4:  1-4,  Isaiah 
11:  1-9.    Matt.  5:  38-48. 

Brief  Account  of  the  Calling  and  Work  of 
the  Hague  Conferences.  By  the  Principal  or 
a  Teacher. 

Singing:  Holmes'  "Angel  of  Peace,  Thou 
hast  Wandered  too  Long.  (Or  some  other 
appropriate  peace  hsrmn.)  By  a  Quartette  of 
High  School  Pupils. 

Oration:  "The  Progress  of  Arbitration." 
By  a  High  School  Boy. 

Recitation:  Whittier's  "Disarmament."  By 
a  High  School  Girl. 

Short  Address:  "The  Hague  Court  and  its 
Work."    By  one  of  the  Teachers. 

Address :  "  Patriotism  and  the  Love  of  Hu- 
manity." By.  a  Clergyman  or  Other  Public 
Man. 

"America."    Sung  by  the  School. 


Instrumental  Solo. 

Recitation :  Lowell's  "  The  Fatlierland." 
Whittier's  "A  Christmas  Carmen,"  Bryant's 
"  The  Battlefield."  Tennyson's  "  Locksley 
Hall"  (selected  portion).    (Select  one.) 

Oration :  "  What  the  United  States  has  done 
for  International  Arbitration."  By  a  High 
School  pupil. 

Address:  "The  Hague  Court  and  What  it 
has  Accomplished."  By  some  prominent 
citizen. 

Select  Readin^f:  From  Sumner's  "True 
Grandeur  of  Nations,"  Baroness  von  Suttner's 
"  Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  or  some  other  well- 
known  book. 

"Commerce  and  Peace."  By  some  business 
man. 

"America."     Sung  by  the  School. 


These  programs  can  be  modified  or  combined 
to  suit  local  circumstances.  Other  suggestive 
programs  and  material  for  programs  are  gives 
in  Mrs.  Mead's  Manual  for  Teachers  od 
"  Patriotism  and  the  New  Internationalism," 
recently  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston 
Abundant  material  for  recitations  may  be 
found  in  Whittier,  Longfellow,  LoweiL 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Joaquin  Miller,  Tennyson  and 
other  poets.  Excellent  prose  selections  miy 
be  found  in  Sumner's,  Channing's  and  Emer- 
son's Addresses  on  War,  in  the  publications 
of  the  Peace  Societies,  of  the  peace  dcpan- 
ments  of  the  Women's  Organizations,  the  rt- 
ports  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  Congresses 
and  Conferences,  the  International  Libraiy 
Series  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  etc  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  at 
cost  of  postage  and  handling,  literature  on  tk 
history  of  the  Arbitration  and  Peace  M(w- 
ment,  the  Hague  Conferences,  etc,  or  funiisi 
references  to  literature  on  these  subjects. 

The  eighteenth  century  achieved  peace  with 
justice  between  thirteen  American  States.  The 
nineteenth  century  extended  it  to  forty-fiTC 
States.  The  twentieth  century  will  achiere 
peace  with  justice  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  United  States  has  shown 
the  method  of  attaining  a  United  World 

The  second  Hague  conference  opened  June 
I5»  1907*  convened  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe;  most  august  assembly  in 
human  history;  in  session  four  months;  French 
the  language  used.  Some  important  nattcn 
that  failed  of  the  unanimous  acceptance  neces- 
sary for  a  vote  were  accepted  by  large  ma- 
jority.  Provision  made  for  Third  Conference 
m  not  more  than  eight  years.  A  World  Court 
agreed  on  to  try  cases  by  international  law; 
it  will  have  fifteen  judges  and  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  Tribunal  of  Arbitration;  other  nnpor- 
tant  matters  agreed  on ;  notable  harmony  and 
courtesy  shown  between  all  delegates. 

Work  for  Peace  During  the  r^r.— Lca/n  Jjj 
heart  Longfellow's  "Arsenal  at  Springfield, 
and  selections  from  the  pamphlets  referred  to. 
Subjects  for  compositions  in  higher  grades  m 
high  schools:  ^      _ 

1.  "The  Great  Men  of  England,  Germany, 
Italy,"  etc.  ,^        ., 

2.  "  Our  Safest  Frontier— The  Unguarded 
Canadian  Border  Line."  ^,  , 

3.  "Is  it  true  that  'Conquer  We  Mast, 
When  Our  Cause  It  Is  Just'?^'  .    , 

4.  "The  Chief  Causes  of  IntemationaJ 
Wars." 

5.  "  Are  Our  Worst  Enemies  Without  or 
Within  Our  Borders  ?  "  ^      . 

6.  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Friendly  Acts  Toward 
America." 

7.  "  Story  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes. 
References—"  Teaching  Patriotism  and  Jos* 

tice,"  three  cents;  "Primer  of  the  Fwcc 
Movement,"  five  cents;  "Patriotism  and  tw 
New  Internationalism,"  a  manual  for  teacncrsj 
134  pages,  twenty  cents,  Lucia  Ames  Mead' 
"The  Cost  of  War,"  B.  F.  Trueblood;  ajj 
other  pamphlets.  All  to  be  obtained  ot  »« 
American  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon  Street- 
Boston,  Mass.— From  "  N.  E.  Journal  of  vo- 
cation," revised  and  brought  to  date. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK.  Common,  $3,000,000.  Preferred.  $2,000,000.   $675,000  in  reserve  to  retire  bondt 
PAR  VALUE  OF  SHARES,  $100.  ftONDS.  $675,000 
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Atiomey-at-Lem 

Oiailei  Aiutio  Bates.  New  York 
Preetdent  Knickerbocker  Syndicate 


Property 


Located  in  Gunnison  County.  Colorado,  on  the 
Yule  Creek  and  Crystal  River,  is  held  under  per- 
fect title  only  once  removed  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

216  acres  of  white  marble. 
156  acres  of  blue  marble. 
290  acres  of  slate. 
70  acres  mineral  lands  (7  claims). 
600  acres  suburban  land. 
341  lots  in  Marble  City  (about  60  acres). 
The   land  surrounding   and  controllinif   the 
Kline  FalU  on  the  Crystal  River.    These  Falls 
will  produce  2.500  horse-power. 

Total  land  area  about  1.400  acres. 

Depth  of  White  Marble  Deposit.  100  to  200  feet. 

Depth  of  Blue  Marble  de|X)sit     ...     100  feet. 

Cubic  feet  of  White  Marble     .    .     704.2.Vi.{X» 

Cubic  feet  of  Blue  Marble    .    .    .    560.236.000 

Entire  capital  stock  Cr>'stal  River  &  San  Juati 

Railway    (Cost  $120.600.6.^). 

SawinsT  and  tinisliln«  mill  (228  ft.  x  65  ft.,  cost 
I95.36.S.S8  to  Jan.  1.  19().s). 

60O  H.    P.   Hydro-Electric   Plant  with   line  to 
quarries  and  mills  (C«>st  171.516.96  to  Jan.  1.  1908) 
Marble  City  Telephone  Plant,  Cjuarry  Equip- 
ment   and     I)evelt)pnient     (cost   $124,232.70    to 
Jan.  1.  19U8). 


Value  and  Profits 

Value  of  White  Marble  at  |4  per  cubk;  foot, 
12.800.000.000. 

Cost  of  quarrying:  and  delivery  In  New  York 
City,  including:  all  expenses,  |2  per  cubic  foot, 
$1,400,000,000. 

Net  value  of  White  Marble,  $1,400,000,000. 

Capacity  of  quarry,  June  I.  1908  1.500  cubic 
feet  per  day.  Value  at  $6  per  cubic  foot, 
$9,0<X)— net  profit,  $6,000  per  day—net 
annual  profit $1,800,000 

35   per  cent,   dividends   on   $5,000,000 

stwk ■ 1.750.000 

Annual  Surplus  .    .    .    .    .  $    50,000 

Net  profit  on  basLs  of  5.000  cubic  feet  per  day 
at  actual  sellinjf  price  of  such  marble  in  the  New 
York  market  to-day,  $20.(K)0  per  day— $6,000,000 
per  year— indicating:  possible  dividends  of  120 
per  cent-  per  year. 

Value  of  marble  represented  by  each  $100 
share,  $56,000. 

Actual  value  of  each  $100  share  of  stock  On  a 
40  per  cent,  dividend  basis.  $500  to  $800. 

Actual  value  of  each  $100  share  of  .stock  on  a 
100  per  cent,  dividend  ba.sis.  $2,000. 


(.March  16,  1908) 

A  limited  amount  of  Preferred  Stock  of  The  Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company  is  now  oflfered  t 
investors  at  $lio  per  share. 

''his  stock  carries  6  %  regular  preferred,  camulative  dividends,  and  participates  fully  in  addilioni 
earnings  of  the  company.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  actual  dividends  of  20  %  to  35  9p  are  a 
little  as  may  be  reasonably  depended  upon,  and  that  even  200  ^  per  annum  is  not  improbable  withi 
five  to  seven  years.  •      • 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J,  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES,  Ptesident 

Tbe  Knickerbocker  Syndicate  320  ^fth  Ave.,  NEW  YORI 


Hamilton's  Arithmetics 

By  SAMUEL  HAMILTON,  Ph.D., 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  AUegheny  County,  Pennsylvania 

THRE&BOOK  SERIES  TWaBOOK  SERIES 

Primary  Arithmetic  $0.35  Hemcntary  Arithmetic      $0.35 

mtermediate  Arithmetic       '40  _      ,       ,  . ,      .  ^ 

School  Arithmetic  .45  Complete  Anthmehc  M 

They  grow  with  the  child  and  make  him  grow. 
They  contain  only  what  is  thoroughly  practical. 

Each  page  is  a  distinct  advance  over  what  comes  before,  yet  is  not 
too  difficult  for  the  child  to  understand. 

Each  year  develops  a  distinct  mastery  of  new  conditions,  new  pro- 
cesses, new  applications. 

The  child's  mind  is  so  trained  that  he  instinctively  takes  the  shortest 
cuts  to  correct  solutions. 

The  books  make  the  brain  the  center,  and  allow  the  child  to  use 
the  pencil  only  as  a  convenience  when  the  number  is  too  large 
or  the  problem  too  intricate  to  carry  in  the  mind. 

The  examples  and  problems  are  awakening  and  attractive,  develop- 
ing and  sensible,  abundant  and  adequate,  and  are  just  the 
kind  that  any  one  is  daily  obliged  to  perform. 

The  processes  taught  are  only  those  recognized  to  be  the  be^. 

Algebra  is  wisely  and  discriminately  introduced. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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THE  first  teacher  who  ever  really  spoke 
to  my  soul  was  a  woman,  and  take 
her  for  all  in  all,  she  was  a  woman  the 
like  of  whom  we  seldom  see.  She  was 
not  large  in  stature,  but  she  was  supremely 
great;  she  was  not  handsome,  yet  to  me 
she  was  wonderfully  beautiful;  her  fea- 
tures were  not  altogether  regular,  but  as  I 
3aw  her  then  and  as  I  remember  her  now, 
her  character  was  without  flaw.  Her  voice 
was  not  loud,  but  she  had  eyes  that  spoke 
volumes;  she  was  never  domineering,  but 
her  very  spirit  of  helpfulness  made  her  a 
remarkably  stfong  executive.  I  did  not 
know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now,  whar  1 
her  educational  advantages  had  been,  but 
she  knew  me,  and  I  think  she  knew  equally 
well  every  boy  and  girl  in  her  room.  She 
knew  how  to  inspire  self -activity,  and  she 
seemed  to  unconsciously  create  high  ideals 
on  the  part  of  all  her  pupils.  She  seemed 
to  know  by  intuition  the  predilections  of 
each  one,  and  I  have  in  later  years  met 
many  of  her  pupils  who  date  their  real 
beginning  from  that  time.  She  never  pre- 
judged a  case  of  discipline,  and  she  always 
judged  justly.  She  never  forgot  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  and  she  always  re- 
membered the  standpoint  of  the  child. 
She  must  have  been  an  optimist,  because 
her  words  of  commendation  far  out- 
weighed all  adverse  criticism.  She  was 
mistress  of  her  room  because  she  was  mis- 
tress of  herself.  Our  troubles  were  her 
troubles,  and  every  boy  swore  by  her.  She 
was  kindly  courteous  to  every  large  boy, 
and  courteously  kind  to  every  small  boy. 

The  girls  believed  in  her  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  did  the  boys.  She  sympathized 
With  them  in  their  diffidence ;  she  strength- 
ened them  where  they  were  w^ak;  she  en- 
couraged them  whenever  they  were  dis- 
heartened, and  she  acted  as  arbiter  on 
occasions  when  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 


As  I  think  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  her 
school-room,  it  seems  to  me  "Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  remember  that  a  very  large,  red- faced 
young  man  occasionally  called  at  the  close 
of  the  school  to  accompany  her  home.  Be- 
cause of  this,  every  pupil  hated  him,  but 
she  married  him,  and  then  she  was  no  more. 
If  this  should  come  to  the  eyes  of  Mary 
Downer,  she  will  realize  something  of 
what  she  was  to  those  boys  and  girlis  whom 
she  instructed  during  her  last  term  of 
school— Supt,  S,  R.  Shea,  Kingston,  N.  K 

In  a  little  red  school-house  in  the  country 
my  tenth  year  brought  me  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Jacob  Miller,  a  teacher  who 
could  inspire  the  sense  of  something  to  be 
achieved.  He  afterwards  became  a  county 
superintendent  and  a  book  agent,  but  I  shall 
always  remember  him  as  a  teacher.  His 
skill  in  imparting  knowledge  produced  in 
me  an  intense  admiration  for  good  teachers. 
At  college  and  at  the  university  I  sat  at 
the  feet  of  many  men  who  surpassed  him 
in  ability  and  scholarship,  but  very  few 
who  were  his  equal  as  teachers.  The  mold- 
ing influence  which  he  exerted  led  me  to 
shun  teachers  who  were  unskilful  and  un- 
interesting, and  caused  me,  while  at  the 
university,  to  hear  men  in  fields  of  investi- 
gation remote  from  my  own  studies — men 
like  Helmholtz  in  science,  Windscheid  in 
law,  Curtius  in  philology,  Droysen  in  his- 
tory, and  Zeller  in  philosophy.  It  was  a 
delight  to  study  their  methods  of  presenting 
truth.  Among  them  all  I  never  found  one 
who  was  the  equal  of  Hamack,  then  a 
young  privat-docent  at  Leipsic,  now  the 
most  famous  professor  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Berlin.  Said  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  not  long  ago,  "  I  never  had  one 
good  teacher  in  all  the  years  I  spent  at 
school."    What  a  misfortune  it  is   for  a 
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child  to  pass  through  school  without  find- 
ing one  first-class  teacher  in  any  of  the 
grades.  A  good  teacher  is  worth  her 
weight  in  gold.  A  poor  teacher  is  too  dear 
at  any  price. — Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 


I  was  to  be  at  the  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan,  normal  summer  school,  where 
there  were  600  students  for  eight  weeks. 
It  was  the  Glorious  Fourth,  and  I  was  on 
the  trains  from  5  a.  m.  at  Marquette  till 
10  p.  m.  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  day  was  not 
wholly  a  luxurious  celebration.  Every  train 
was  packed  to  the  limit,  and  towards  even- 
ing they  were  not  all  attractive  comrades. 
It  was  great  fun,  however,  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  these  Glorious  Fourthers. 
In  the  late  afternoon  there  was  necessitated 
a  change  of  cars  and  a  half-hour's  wait  in 
a  small  city.  "  Where  are  you  from  Pal? " 
said  a  brusque,  but  evidenthr  successful, 
man.  After  telling  him  what  I  judged  most 
desirable  under  the  circumstances,  I  echoed 
his  question.  "  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  and 
it's  no  kind  of  a  place."  "  Sorry,  for  I'm 
going  there  to-night."  "  What  are  you  sell- 
ing?" "Nothing,  just  going  to  be  there 
for  three  days."  "Well,  the  place  would 
be  all  right  but  for  the  pesky  normal  school. 
That's  no  good."  "  Ah,  that's  funny,  what's 
the  trouble  with  that?"  "Kills  business." 
"That  surprises  me.  How  does  it  hurt 
business?  How  large  is  it?"  "Six  hun- 
dred this  summer,  I  hear.  That's  good 
for  the  bus  line,  for  the  grocers  and  pro- 
vision dealers,  for  the  milkmen,  and  farm- 
ers who  raise  garden  truck,  and  boys  who 
pick  berries,  and  the  soda  fountain.  Yes, 
clothiers  get  something  out  of  it  and  the 
laundry.  Yes,  the  boot  and  shoe  fellows." 
Then  seeing  where  he  was  getting,  he 
looked  up  and  said:  "Guess  it's  eood  for 
every  business  but  mine !"  "  What^s  that?" 
"Liquor  and  cigars!"  Then  we  both 
laughed.—^.  E.  Winship. 

Mr.  Superintendent:  Are  there  any 
teachers  in  your  corps  who  do  not  read 
some  educational  periodical?  Do  you  ever 
say  anything  to  them  about  it?  What  do 
they  say?  Then  what  do  you  say?  Would 
you  employ  a  physician  who  docs  not  read 
professional  literature  so  as  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  advances  that  are  being  made  in 
medical  science?  Do  you  think  it  wise  or 
well  for  a  teacher  to  lag  behind  the  pro- 
cession? In  your  judgment  is  a  certificate 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fitness 
of  one  to  teach  school?  Will  not  these 
same  teachers  follow  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  just  as  long  as  you  will  permit 
it?  Do  you  fee>  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter?    Are  these  teachers  doing  all  for 


the  children  that  is  possible?  Why  don't 
you  see  to  it  that  they  do  more?— 0 Aw  Ed. 
Monthly.  

One  of  the  really  painful  and  pathetic 
things  that  one  sees  in  schools  is  the  ef- 
fort of  teachers  to  get  children  to  express 
what  is  not  in  them  to  express.  Under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  pupils  must  be  tatiglit 
to  write  compositions  at  all  hazards,  the 
teacher  proceeds  by  main  strength  to  force 
words  from  empty  minds.  The  first  step 
should  be  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  children 
full  of  ideas  so  that  they  will  overflow. 
Then  speech  is  easy  and  writing  a  pleasiirt 
When  expression  tries  to  get  sdiead  of  im- 
pression something  stupid  and  mechanical 
results.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that 
abundant  knowledee  precedes  an  effort  to 
write  an  essay. — American  Education, 


Some  notion  of  the  merits  of  vaation 
schools  as  a  means  of  public  education  maj 
be  had  from  the  fact  tiiat  over  1,700  apph- 
cants  for  admission  to  the  vacation  schools 
of  Chicago  have  been  turned  away  for  want 
of  accommodations,  and  the  excluded  appli- 
cants are  sorrowful.  These  are  schools  to 
which  children  wish  to  go.  The  severest 
punishment,  in  fact  the  only  punishment,  is 
expulsion,  and  that  is  seldom  necessary,  so 
anxious  are  the  children  to  go  to  the 
schools.  The  desire  to  learn  is  an  all-con- 
'"^trolling  influence,  and  it  is  excited  and  min- 
istered to  in  such  excellent  fashion  that  good 
order,  attention,  and  mental  and  physical 
development  are  the  rule.  In  these  vaca- 
tion schools  there  seems  to  be  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  public  education 
than  that  which  now  obtains. 


Do  we  look  for  an  easy  life?  Do  ve 
long  for  it?  Most  persons  seem  to.  Who 
has  it?  The  idle  do  not  Who  has  known 
an  indolent  man  to  have  spent  an  easy  and 
satisfied  life?  Those  "flowery  beds  of 
ease"  have  few  feathers  and  no  springs, 
and  while  they  look  soft  they  pack  hard 
and  often  have  thorns.  Life  is  not  intended 
for  sleep ;  nor  even  for  lying  down.  If  ^ 
are  kept  from  effort  by  disability,  even 
without  pain,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  chains. 
Indolence  is  voluntary  fettering  of  the  sooL 
There  is  no  ease  in  self-enslavement. 
Heaven  is  not  chloroform.  Life  is  ac- 
tivity; stagnation  is  death.  Effort  is  the 
test  of  manfulness.  Adversity  is  battle; 
heroes  stand ;  cowards  run.  Peace  is  not 
in  avoiding  conflict,  but  in  fighting  through 
it  to  victory.  These  are  the  glorious  days 
when  courage  has  its  field  Some  of  as 
may  feel  tired.  Should  we  not  feel  ashamed 
if  we  were  not  worn  when  there  is  so 
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much  to  do?  When  the  day  is  won  the 
battle-stained  and  wearied  one  catches  the 
thrill  of  victory.  It  is  on  the  tired  brow 
that  the  laurel  rests.  Not  an  easy  life,  but 
a  brave  life,  a  patient  life,  unfaltering  and 
true!  

The  school  board  of  Chicago  has  officially 
adopted  a  new  type  of  school  building  as 
the  standard  for  elementary  schools  to  be 
erected  within  the  next  two  years.  In  place 
of  a  building  of  26  rooms,  accommodating 
an  average  of  1,300  pupils,  the  new  struc- 
ture will  have  40  rooms,  each  building  in- 
cluding a  kindergarten  room  and  an  as- 
sembly hall  with  a  capacity  of  from  850 
to  1,000.  The  structure  will  be  built  in 
three  sections — a  central  section  of  20 
rooms,  containing  the  assembly  hall  and 
all  the  other  rooms  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete school  equipment,  and  two  wings  of 
ten  rooms  each.  The  average  cost  of  a 
room  of  the  new  building  will  be  $8,000, 
as  against  $11,000  for  the  old  type.  The 
most  radical  feature  of  the  new  building 
will  be  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
basement  Toilet  conveniences  will  be 
placed  in  "tower  rooms"  on  each  floor. — 
Pathfinder.  

How  grateful  we  should  be  for  the  things 
in  life  that  are  not  of  our  choosing !  What 
a  failure  we  should  make  of  life  if  we  could 
order  everything  ourselves!  A  keen  ob- 
server writes:  "If  the  ideal  conditions  of 
life  of  which  most  of  us  dream  could  be 
realized,  the  result  would  be  a  padded  and 
luxurious  existence,  well-housed,  well-fed, 
well-dressed,  with  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
tempered  to  indolence  and  cowardice." 
Even  those  who  have  learned  to  rejoice 
in  hard  work  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
to  have  all  their  work  and  its  results  just 
as  they  would  like.  The  one  thing  that  we 
are  sure  might  so  profitably  be  left  out  is 
likely  to  be  the  very  thorn  in  the  flesh  that 
keeps  us  up  to  decency  and  manhood.  All 
that  God  asks  us  to  be  responsible  for  is, 
not  our  conditions  of  living,  but  what  we 
do  with  them. — S.  5*.  Times. 


That  man,  I  think,  has  a  liberal  educa- 
tion whose  body  has  been  so  trained  in 
youth  that  it  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all 
that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of; 
whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine, 
with  all  of  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and 
in  smooth  running  order,  ready,  like  a  steam 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work 
and  to  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge 
the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the  laws 


of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  as- 
cetic, is  full  of  life  (and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  have  been  trained  to  come  to  heel 
by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience;  one  who  has  learned  to  love 
all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art, 
to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  esteem  others  as 
himself. — Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 

The  most  effective  incident  that  I  have 
seen  in  a  teachers'  institute  was  at  Clarinda, 
Iowa.  The  teachers  had  been  together  for 
a  week.  The  superintendent  was  a  young 
woman,  a  college  graduate  with  experience 
as  principal  of  a  school  in  Helena,  Montana. 
It  was  the  close  of  her  first  year  as  a 
county  superintendent.  The  year  had  been 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  doing  of  things. 
The  institute  had  been  exceptionally  help- 
ful in  incentive  and  inspiration.  It  was  the 
last  hour,  and  a  special  order  of  exercises 
had  been  printed  which  consisted  merely  of 
the  names  of  the  lecturers  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  speak  briefly — the  last 
being  "  The  County  Superintendent."  There 
were  no  introductions.  One  of  the  lec- 
turers, a  professor  fi*om  the  state  uni- 
versity, had  been  there  on  three  successive 
years  and  was  not  to  return  next  year,  so 
that  the  teachers  made  him  a  present,  pub- 
licly. Everything  contributed  to  throw  a 
halo  about  the  final  minutes  of  the  insti- 
tute. Indeed  the  week  had  been  simply 
glorious  for  the  young  county  superinten- 
dent as  she  arose  for  the  last  word.  She 
had  gone  about  half  way  to  the  platform 
when  she  paused,  turned  toward  a  little 
girl  of  three  or  four  years  old  sitting  with 
her  aunt  in  the  audience.  "  Come  here  a 
minute,  Gladys,"  she  said,  and  the  little 
flaxen-haired  girl  took  the  hand  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  they  walked  to 
the  platform,  where  the  child  was  placed 
standing  in  a  chair.  "  I  can  say  nothing." 
Every  eye  in  the  room  moistened.  "The 
week  has  meant  so  much  to  me.  I  can  only 
place  this  child  in  your  midst  and  say  that 
to  you — ^to  us — ^will  be  entrusted  for  ten 
months  such  as  she  is.  From  them  we  are 
to  learn,  from  us  they  are  to  learn,  from 
them  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
future  will  come.  Our  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility are  beyond  expression.  Good- 
by,"  and  Jessie  Field  had  made  the  noblest 
talk  to  teachers  that  I  have  heard. — A.  E. 
Winship.  

The  south  tube  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road tunnel  under  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  was 
opened  on  April  nth.  This  enables  one  to 
walk  from  the  western  end  of  Bergen  Hill 
tunnel  to  Long  Island  City,  a  distance  of 
five  and  one-third  miles,  without  coming 
to  the  surface.    After  the  bore  through  the 
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north  tube  is  completed,  a  total  of  three 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  have  been 
removed.  Tubes  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
sixteen  and  one-half  miles  will  have  been 
excavated.  Some  statistics  of  the  plans 
for  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station 
building  in  New  York  are  of  interest  The 
area  of  the  terminal  will  be  twenty-eight 
acres.  Length  of  trackage,  sixteen  miles. 
Number  of  passenger  platforms,  eleven. 
Highest  point  of  track  below  sea  level,  nine 
feet.  Number  of  columns  supporting  sta- 
tion building,  650.  Greatest  weight  on  one 
column,  1,658  tons.  Number  of  electric 
lights,  30,000.  Proposed  initial  daily  ser- 
vice of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains,  400. 

The  thumb  is  said  to  be  worth  fully 
t)ne-third  the  entire  value  of  the  hand. 
The  different  fingers  are  far  from  having 
all  the  same  value  before  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  Most  important  among  them  is 
the  thumb,  for  without  it  the  hand  is  no 
longer  a  pincers  but  merely  a  claw.  The 
French  court  allows  in  damages  15  to  35 
per  cent,  value  for  the  right  and  10  to  15 
per  cent,  for  the  left  thumb.  The  Aus- 
trian schedule  gives  from  15  per  cent,  for 
the  left  to  35  per  cent,  for  the  right.  In 
Germany  20  to  28  per  cent.,  and  even  as 
high  as  33.3  per  cent.,  has  been  awarded. 
The  percentage  is  based  on  100  as  the 
total  value  of  the  hand,  industrially  speak- 
ing, before  the  accident. 

When  I  speak  of  teaching  agriculture 
in  our  high  schools,  I  mean  agriculture. 
I  do  not  mean  nature  study,  nor  do  I  mean 
that  some  sort  of  pedagogical  kink  should 
be  given  to  chemistry  or  botany  or  even 
geography  and  arithmetiii.  Let  agricul- 
ture introduce  new  matter  into  the  schools 
and  with  it  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor 
should  this  new  matter  be  "  elementary 
agriculture."  What  is  wanted  in  our  high 
schools  is  not  elementary  agriculture,  but 
elemental,  fundamental  agriculture.  For 
this  purpose  we  should  select  those  phases 
of  agriculture  that  are  adapted  to  use  in 
the  high  school  and  yet  that  strike  at  the 
root  of  farm  life  and  its  affairs — something 
that  will  appeal  to  real  farmers  and  that 
will  serve  to  actustlly  educate  their  boys 
for  the  business  of  farming— soil  physics, 
soir  fertility,  laboratory  fields  in  crop  pro- 
duction, the  use  of  farm  machinery,  and 
the  classification  and  principles  of  feeding 
live  stock. — Dean  Davenport,  of  College  of 
Agriculture.  

Here  is  a  terse  characterization  of  the 
Sunday  School  superintendent  as  he  may 
be  sometime  and  doubtless  occasionally  is 
now.    The  superintendent  must  furnish  the 


impulse,  kindle  enthusiasm,  provide  the 
business  management,  and  be  ever  ready 
with  a  never  fajling  supply  of  helpful 
strength,  giving,  spending,  and  being  spent; 
and  above  all,  drawing  his  strength  that 
he  may  the  more  freely  give  from  the  one 
source  of  inexhaustible  strength  and  life. 
His  should  be,  not  merely  an  occupation 
for  one  short  hour  on  Sunday,  but  a  voca- 
tion, utilizing  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body,  soul  and  spirit. 

Each  generation  sees  the  rush  away  from 
the  land  grow,  see^s  the  cities  swell,  sees 
character  and  individuality  struggling  with 
heavier  odds.  When  I  watch  the  seas  ris- 
ing and  the  clouds  threatening  I  think  of 
the  schoolma'am  at  the  helm  and  am  glad. 
Laugh  if  you  will;  I  am  content.  While 
she  is  there  we  are  safe.— r/ocofr  Riis. 


I  have  always  thought  it  well  in  teaching 
the  lesson  to  give  the  children  first  definite 
■facts,  and  then  push  them  toward  their 
own  conclusions.  And  if  the  child  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  reaches  a  conclusion 
that  the  teacher  feels  is  unwise,  good  teach- 
ing would  offer  more  facts  and  more  data 
to  the  child  until  he  would  revise  his  un- 
wise conclusion  himself. — Jos.  S.  WcUton. 


Simplicity,  honesty,  purity,  these  are,  in 
the  child's  mind,  in  greater  integrity  than 
in  the  mind  of  the  grown-up,  and  these 
things  dwelt  upon  by  the  teacher  and  dealt 
with  by.  a  homely  illustration  from  simple 
Life,  have  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
character  than  volumes .  of  lectures  de- 
livered to  college  classes  in  ethics. 

.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so 
important  as  children,  nothing  so  interest- 
ing. If  you  ever  wish  to  go  in  for  some 
philanthropy,  if  you  ever  wish  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  the  world,  do  something  for 
children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to  be  truly 
wise,  study  children.  We  can  dress  the 
sore,  bandage  the,  wounded,  imprison  the 
criminal,  heal  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead; 
but  there  is  always  a  chance  that  we  can 
save  a  child.  If  the  great  army  of  philan- 
thropists ever  exterminate  sin  and  pesti- 
lence, ever  work  out  our  race's  salvation, 
it  will  be  because  a  little  child  has  led 
them. — David  Starr  Jordan. 

A  writer  has  this  to  say  of  a  dog:  "Ah! 
old  staunch  friend,  with  your  deep,  clear 
eyes  and  bright,  quick  glances  that  take  in 
all  one  has  to  say  before  one  has  time  to 
speak  it,  do  you  know  you  are  only  an 
animal  and  have  no  mind?  Do  you  know 
that  dull-eyed  gin-sodden  lout  leaning 
against  the  post  out  there  is  immeasurably 
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your  intellectual  superior?  Do  you  know 
tliat  every  little-minded,  selfish  scoundrel 
ivho  never  did  a  gentle  4eed  or  said  a  kind 
^w^ord,  who  never  had  a  thought  that  was 
not  mean  or  low,  or  a  desire  that  was  not 
mean  and  base,  whose  every  action  is  a 
fraud,  and  whose  every  utterance  is  a  lie 

do  you  know  that  these  crawling  skulks 

are  as  much  superior  to  you  as  the  sun  is 
to  a  rush  light,  you  honorable,  brave- 
hearted,  unselfish  brute?  They  are  men, 
you  know,  and  men  are  the  greatest,  noblest 
and  wisest  and  best  beings  in  the  whole 
vast,  eternal  universe!  Any  man  will  tell 
you  that."  

Until  a  better  life  is  lived  than  that  of 
Christ,,  a  better  book  than  the  Bible  cannot 
be  written.  Until  a  fuller  and  completer 
revelation  of  God  is  made  than  the  "  Word 
made  flesh,"  the  Bible,  through  which  alone 
we  come  into  historical  touch  with  that 
revelation,  will  stand  forth  pre-eminently 
as  the  Word  Written. 

When  Mary  came  to  anoint  the  body  of 
her  dead  Lord,  she  found  an  empty  tomb 
and  she  cried  out  to  the  supposed  gardener, 
who,  she  thought,  had  rifled  the  grave 
where  all  her  hope  and  trust  lay  buried, 
"  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell 
me  where  thou  hast  laid  him  and  I  will 
come  and  take  him  away."  But  she  heard 
a  voice  speaking  her  name  and  she  turned 
from  an  empty  tomb  to  find  a  risen  and  a 
living  Lord. 

Even  so  many  a  devout  heart  goes  to-day 
to  the  shrine  where  once  stood  the  idol 
upon  which  it  had  placed  all  its  hope  and 
trust;  comes  to  offer  its  incense  of  blind 
and  superstitious  reverence  to  a  fetich,  a 
literal,  infallible  and  inerrant  book;  and 
it  finds  a  vacant  shrine.  The  newer  learn- 
ing of  the  day  has  apparently  rifled  that 
shrine  and  left  it  empty ;  it  "  has  taken  away 
our  idol  and  we  know  not  where  it  has 
laid  it."  The  place  is  desolate  and  our 
hearts  are  forlorn.  But  if  we  only  give 
deeper  heed  to  the  voice  which  speaks  in 
our  ears,  if  we  only  follow  fearlessly  the 
leading  of  the  profounder  and  more  rever- 
ent scholarship  of  our  day,  we  shall  find 
a  living  and  eternal  Word  of  God  instead 
of  the  dead  letter  of  the  Book  which  had 
become  the  object  of  our  idolatry. 


A  writer  in  Medical  Brief  says  of  phys- 
ical culture :  "  An  hour  of  useful,  purpo- 
sive work,  involving  muscular  exertion, 
such  as  lawn  mowing,  wood  chopping,  saw- 
ing, shoveling,  etc.,  is  of  more  vital  value 
to  the  individual  than  several  hours  spent 
in  the  indoor  gymnasium  or  athletics.  Use- 
fulness, purposiveness,  helpfulness,  and 
general  service  furnish  the  keynote  to  the 


harmony  and  moral  equipoise,  strength  and 
beauty,  in  human  no  less  than  in  universal 
nature."  It  is  good  advice.  We  always 
have  believed  that,  if  one's  daily  work 
could  furnish  him  exercise,  it  was  the  best 
physical  culture  that  he  could  possibly  take. 
The  doing  of  housework,  sawing  wood, 
shoveling  snow  from  the  yard — some  work 
that  has  a  purpose  in  it — is  far  better  than 
just  mechanically  going  through  some  set 
form  of  exercise,  such  as  practicing  in  the 
ordinary  gymnasium  with  dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  etc.  The  best  benefit  comes  when  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  engaged  in  the 
exercise ;  and  any  exercise,  whether  indoors 
or  outdoors,  that  engages  both  muscle  and 
mind,  is  sure  to  be  more  beneficial  than  that 
exercise  that  is  simply  taken  because  one 
feels  constrained  to  go  through  some  me- 
chanical mode  of  exercise.  The  mind  and 
body  must  work  together  to  secure  the  best 
results. — Medical  Talk, 


Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  recently 
appointed  three  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
State,  all  Judges,  as  New  Jersey's  delegates 
to  the  North  Carolina  arbitration  and  peace 
conference.  The  aforesaid  distinguished 
delegates  journeyed  recently  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  on  their  arrival  learned  that 
the  conference  is  to  be  held  in  1909,  and 
not  1908.  They  went  home  by  the  back 
way,  and  are  now  trying  to  find  out  who 
is  to  blame  for  sending  them  South  a  year 
too  soon.  It  is  said  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  negelected  to  announce  the  year 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
invitations  sent.  Wilmington  people  gave 
the  Jerseymen  a  great  reception  for  two 
days,  and  promised  them  even  a  better 
time  next  year,  while  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  the 
famous  declaration  to  the  visitors  that  he 
has  so  often  made  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  they  accepted. 


TRAVELING  AND  ITS  JOYS. 


BY   HENRY   WATTERSON. 


A  magazine  writer,  discoursing  upon  the 
prices  of  tours,  says  that  the  Mediterranean 
trip  is  an  economy  to  many  persons,  when 
the  cessation  of  home  expenses  is  con- 
sidered, and  such  an  easily-arranged  affair 
that  many  go  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  boat. 

The  two  greatest  educators  are  reading 
and  travel.  Despite  the  machinations  01 
the  Paper  Trust,  books,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  are  so  cheap  that  poverty  is  not 
a  valid  defense  of  ignorance.  Travel  was 
formerly  exclusive  because  of  the  time  and 
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expense  it  entailed.  But  the  railroads  have 
reduced  the  size  of  the  continents,  and 
steamships  have  brought  them  close  to- 
gether. Our  forefathers  spent  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months,  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  winds,  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  suffered  the  while  the  discomforts  and 
privations  of  a  sailing  ship.  Nowadays  we 
leave  New  York  in  a  floating  hotel,  con- 
fident of  keeping  a  dinner  engagement  in 
Paris  upon  a  given  date  within  the  week. 
We  take  a  leisurely  cruise  almost  anywhere 
this  side  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  home  again 
in  less  time  than  it  took  Jules  Verne's  Mr. 
Fogg  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  to  win 
a  wager.  The  "  travel  habit "  is  prevalent 
in  this  country.  The  result  of  it  is  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  less  provincial  than  any 
other  people. 

Home-keeping  youth — ^and  the  axiom  ap- 
plies to  age  as  well — hath  ever  homely 
wit.  We  think  within  our  horizon  and 
dream  beyond  it.  Nothing  increases  our 
mental  breadth  so  surely  as  going  abroad 
and  seeing  something  of  the  customs  and 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

Even  with  the  modern  conveniences 
travel  is  not  all  play.  It  has  its  annoyances 
and  fatigues,  but,  as  Mr.  Benson  says  in  a 
recently-published  essay,  it  is  worth  sub- 
mitting to  the  one  and  undergoing  the  other 
"to  see  the  spring  sun  lie  softly  upon  un- 
familiar foliage,  to  see  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  purple-flowered  Judas  tree,  to  hear 
the  warm  waves  lapping  upon  palace  stairs, 
to  stand  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  saints, 
to  see  scenes  made  familiar  by  art  and  his- 
tory." 

Occasionally  we  hear  a  blase  globetrotter 
complain  that  because  it  no  longer  presents 
allurement  of  exploration  travel  has  lost  its 
chief  charm.  It  is  true  that  the  beaten 
track  now  traverses  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries. The  personally-conducted  tourist 
pokes  into  the  remote  comers  of  the  earth. 
Rich  Americans  set  out  in  Darkest  Africa, 
to  hunt  big  game,  in  trains  de  luxe.  The 
wandering  Briton  has  lifted  the  veil  from 
the  last  of  the  lands  of  mystery  by  climb- 
ing the  Himalyas,  penetrating  to  the  for- 
bidden city  of  UHassa,  setting  his  pro- 
faning foot  down  in  the  sacred  temples  and 
frightening  the  Grand  Lama  into  the  brush. 
Somebody  has  been  everywhere  except  the 
poles,  and  everybody  knows  everything  by 
experience  or  hearsay.  The  windiest  and 
most  eloquent  traveler  is  no  match  for  the 
guide-books  in  the  art  of  minute  description, 
and  each  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ex- 
ploited by  a  Yankee  press  agent.  But  if 
modem  transportation  facilities  and  modern 
hotels  in  musty  ancient  cities  have  robbed 
travel  of  adventure  they  have  compensated 
us  for  that  by  making  it  possible  for  almost 
anyone  to  become  a  traveler. 


Gibraltar  is  nearer  the  Middle  West  in 
1907  than  Hell  Gate  was  in  1807.  The 
Alhambra  and  th^  Taj  Mahal  are  hardly 
farther  from  the  Mississippi  than  the  White 
House  was  when  it  was  builded.  The  p3rra.- 
mids  are  much  nearer  Kansas  than  Bunker 
Hill  was  when  the  foundations  of  its  fame 
were  laid.  In  a  little  while  the  gyroscope 
may  bring  San  Francisco  within  12  hoars 
from  Broadway,  but  the  difference  between 
travel  to-day  and  in  the  gyroscopic  epoch 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  travel  in  the  present  time  and  in 
the  days  when  the  traveler  depended  upon 
the  windjammer  upon  the  ocean  and  the 
stage  coach  or  the  trail  upon  land. 

Persons  who  can  afford  to  travel  and  who 
stop  at  home  because  of  contentment  with 
home  surroundings  and  home  scenes  over- 
look an  opportunity  that  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  To  most  of  them  a 
six  weeks'  or  six  months'  journey  would 
amply  repay  the  effort  and  expense,  even  if 
it  brought  nothing  but  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  how  truly  John  Howard  Payne  sang 
"  there's  no  place  like  home,"  for  it  is  only 
by  comparison  that  the  greatness  of  this 
country  and  her  institutions  can  be  meas- 
ured, and  the  traveled  American  is  not  only 
better  educated,  but  also  a  better  American 
than  his  fellow-citizen  who  will  take  neither 
the  time  nor  the  trouble  to  strike  his  tent 
and  treat  himself  to  a  journey. — Louisville 
Journal, 

INFINITE   PATIENCE   WITH    BOYS- 


BY   ALBERT   E.    WINSHIP. 


THE  lesson  that  Luther  Burbank  teaches 
is  one  of  infinite  patience  in  pressing 
a  plant  to  new  attainments.  It  is  no  less, 
but  rather  the  more,  necessary  in  the  case 
of  boys. 

I  once  asked  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  session  of  his  court, 
what  one  characteristic  was  most  essential 
in  saving  incorrigible,  delinquent,  and  way- 
ward boys,  and  his  answer  came  promptly: 
"  Infinite  patience." 

I  asked  the  same  question  of  John  E. 
Gunckel,  who  has  modified  for  good  the 
lives  of  S»o<50  boys  in  Toledo,  and  he  re- 
plied, unhesitatingly :  "  Infinite  patience.** 
There  is  no  occasion  to  ask  Luther  Bur- 
bank  in  regard  to  his  work  with  plants, 
because  he  has  exhibited  infinite  patience. 

Was  there  ever  a  boy  without  a  strain 
of  good?  Was  there  ever  a  boy  who  had 
not  a  strain  that  would,  if  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, make  him  a  worthy  citizen?  Who 
of  us  has  shown  any  considerable  amount 
of  finite,  not  to  say  "  infinite,"  patience  in 
the  magnifying  and  developing  of  that 
strain  ? 
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Who  of  us  is  ready  to  experiment  by  the 
-w^holesale  on  a  faint  streak  of  a  good  trait 
as  Burbank  did  with  the  poppy?  Who  of 
us  ever  thinks  of  practicing  infinite 
patience  ? 

Do  we  want  obedience?  Here  is  the 
picture  of  a  well-known  teacher.  She  says 
that  obedience  is  the  characteristic  that 
should,  above  all  others,  be  developed. 
Does  she  look  for  every  faint  trace  of 
obedience,  praise,  appreciate,  and  reward 
it?  By  no  means,  she  has  her  eye  out  for 
disobedience,  and  magnifies  that  by  every 
known  means  with  word,  scowl,  sarcasm, 
and  punishment  as  severe  as  the  rules  will 
permit. 

Here  is  another  equally  well-known 
teacher.  The  boy  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 
He  has  been  a  terror  all  the  way  up. 
Every  teacher  has  had  an  almost  daily  row 
with  him.  The  principal  has  tried  to  get 
the  superintendent  to  expel  him  because 
of  his  influence  on  the  school.  The  first 
day  passes.  He  has  done  several  disobedi- 
ent things  of  a  minor  nature.  He  is  get- 
ting in  practice.  The  teacher  suggests 
something  for  him  to  do  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  he  promptly  does  it.  "Thank 
you,  Horace,"  was  all  she  said.  From  that 
minute  onward  Horace  had  eye  and  ear 
open  to  see  something  that  he  could  do 
that  she  wished  him  to  do  and  to  avoid 
doing  what  she  would  not  like.  There  was 
never  any  trouble  with  Horace  in  that 
grade  or  the  next  two. 

Will  you  believe  it,  the  fifth-grade 
teacher  never  ceased  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  sixth-grade  teacher  on  the 
ground  that  the  boy  never  "obeyed,"  he 
merely  wanted  to  do  the  things  he  did. 
He  should  have  been  made  to  "obey"! 


ANGER  HARD  ON  THE  BRAIN. 


FITS    OF    TEMPER    MAKE    DEEP    INROADS    ON 
VITALITY. 


Maurice  de  Fleury,  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  has  just  written  a  short  sci- 
entific treatise  in  which  he  advances  the 
intresting  theory  that  every  time  we  be- 
come angry  our  vitality  shrinks  so  much 
in  proportion  to  every  outburst.  After  even 
the  most  artfully  suppressed  signs  of  bad 
temper,  according  to  the  London  Evening 
News,  our  vitality  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller  until  finally  nothing  is  left.  The 
moral  of  this  French  doctor's  treatise,  of 
course,  is  that  we  should  never  allow  our- 
selves to  become  angry  if  we  value  our 
health  and  life.  Anger  is  a  certain  kind 
of  cerebral  excitement,  explains  Dr.  Fleury. 
The  hypersthenic  subject  is  always  on  its 
verge,  while  the  neurasthenic  becomes  in- 


furiated only  bv  a  sudden  bound  of  re- 
action excited  from  without  But  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  let  loose  the  two 
are  alike,  save  that  the  strong  man  is  a 
blinder  brute,  while  the  weak  man  is  some- 
what of  an  actor  and  seems  to  aim  at 
eflFect 

Professor  Lange,  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  has  described  these  symp- 
toms with  precision  in  an  important  littie 
book  which  has  been  the  starting  point  and 
confirmation  of  almost  all  recent  researches. 

He  holds  "that  all  the  emotions  are  due 
to  disorders  of  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood, 
and  anger  in  particular  to  a  very  intense 
dilation  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain." 
He  describes  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
face  as  a  constant  sign  of  anger,  forgetting 
the  "  white  rage  "  which  is  so  frequent  and 
impressive.  But  he  has  brought  into  strong 
relief  this  capital  fact,  that  anger  is  a  state 
of  general  hyperenervation.  The  whole 
organism,  the  muscles  and  the  glands — for 
anger  has  its  tears,  sweats  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth — manifestly  set  in  action  by  a 
superabundance  of  nervous  influx,  bep[in 
to  work  excess,  act  for  the  sake  of  acting 
in  disorder,  without  aim,  without  utility, 
solely  to  relieve  their  over-tension. 

"  During  fits  of  anger,"  says  Dr.  Fleury, 
"  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  muscles 
of  the  organism  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
contraction.  We  already  know  that  the 
hand  of  an  impatient  man,  in  a  state  of 
mental  irritation,  presses  the  dynamometer 
with  unwonted  energy;  in  fact,  our  whole 
being  is  affected,  but  even  the  muscles  of 
our  vegetative  life,  those  of  our  stomach 
or  those  of  our  arteries,  share  our  enerva- 
tion and  are  contracted.  The  muscular 
fibers  surrounding  the  arteries  in  which 
the  blood  circulates,  and  which  form  a  con- 
tinuous sheath  for  them,  are  tightened  in 
proportion  to  our  anger.  The  caliber  of 
the  arterial  tube  diminishes,  and  then,  the 
blood  being  under  a  very  high  pressure, 
the  watery  part  is  driven  back  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  the  red  globules, 
diluted  in  a  less  quantity  of  liquid,  appear 
far  more  numerous  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. This  concentration  of  blood  and 
rise  in  arterial  pressure  I  consider  to  be 
almost  always  present  in  case  of  anger.  I 
have  found  them  whenever  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  a  patient 

"Let  us  form  a  clear  idea  of  all  that 
there  is  in  a  fit  of  anger — ^vain  expenditure 
of  effort,  aimless  movements,  energy  spent 
in  biting  the  fists,  stamping  on  the  ground, 
kicking  against  doors  or  tearing  up  a  book. 
All  this  clearly  indicates  a  mental  concep- 
tion of  no  high  order.  At  every  step  we 
recognize  more  clearly  that  the  problem  of 
anger  is  a  problem  of  cerebral  mechanics. 
In  a  condition  of  nervous  excitement  all 
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our  energies  are  at  a  high  pitch.  The 
heart  sends  to  every  part  of  the  body  con- 
centrated blood,  extraordinarily  rich  in 
globules,  which  utilizes  itself  instantane- 
ously in  the  tissues;  our  organic  combus- 
tion takes  place  with  almost  doubled  in- 
tensity, our  sensibility  is  considerably  ex- 
cited.   We  are  too  much  alive. 

"  Variations  of  temper  are  variations  of 
energy,  of  muscular  tonics.  One  is  sad  or 
timid  because  one  is  too  weak;  angry  be- 
cause one  is  too  strong.  Oscillations  of 
the  mind  are  caused  by  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  our  nerves  of  sensi- 
bility. There  is  a  short  circuit  of  our  nerves, 
in  other  words,  followed  by  a  rudely-in- 
creased muscular  energy,  the  heart's  power 
of  contraction,  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
arteries  and  the  activity  of  nutrition. 

"  The  more  we  reflect  on  it,  the  more  we 
are  led  to  think  that  the  brain  of  man  is 
at  all  points  to  be  compared  to  a  delicate 
and  complex  machine,  which  is  fed  with 
sensations  and  gives  back  muscular  con- 
tractions, gestures  and  written  or  spoken 
language.  Like  every  machine,  it  furnishes 
what  is  called  in  niechanics  'work.'  Now 
the  immense  work  performed  by  the  brain 
during  the  anger  crisis  is  so  much  work 
lost,  worse  than  lost,  harmful;  apart  from 
the  evil  it  may  do  to  its  object,  who  may 
be  killed  by  it,  it  is  harmful  to  the  person 
who  gets  into  the  rage.  We  are  degraded 
by  anger;  not  only  does  it  humiliate  us  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  but  it  leaves  us  dejected 
and  exhausted.  I  acknowledge  that  this 
idea  would  be  humiliating  if  it  were  not 
scientifically  exact  and  practically  very 
moral..  In  fact,  it  teaches  us  that  in  order 
to  moderate  the  ^vain  and  lamentable 
paroxysms  of  anger  or  to  bring  them  to  an 
end  we  must  replace  them  by  regular, 
moderate  and  useful  work." 


COMMENTS    AND    CONFESSIONS. 


STORY  OF   A  DARK   HORSE. 

WHY  don*t  you  invite  your  readers  to 
speak  their  minds  and  relate  their 
experiences  along  the  line  of  education? 
If  you  could  draw  out  such  frank  and  illu- 
minating expression  as  you  have  provided 
for  us  on  the  cost  of  living,  race  suicide, 
and  kindred  topics,  you  would  illumine 
a  matter  that  needs  illumination. 

Speaking  to  the  students  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  Montreal,  Rudyard  Kipling  said, 
recently:  "Take  anything  and  everything 
seriously,  except  yourselves."  There  was 
much  other  sound  advice  in  the  address, 
but  always  the  speaker  ke|)t  coming  back 
to  his  point:  "Take  anything  and  every- 
thing seriously,  except  yourselves." 

I  thought  no  more  about  it  until  one  day 


I  met  an  old  friend  who  is  a  teacher  in 
one  of  our  Eastern  colleges.  And  then  1 
heard  something  that  brought  it  all  back 
to  my  mind,  something,  that  caused  me  to 
understand  why  Mr.  Kipling's  sanity  of 
vision  compelled  him  to  pursue  his  warning 
so  insistently.     And  here  is  what  I  heard: 

My  friend  is  an  instructor.  He  happens 
this  year  to  be  teaching  a  number  of  sen- 
iors. The  classes  are  small,  and  as  time 
has  gone  on  he  has  come  to  enjoy  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  many  of  his  stu- 
dents— so  friendly,  indeed,  that  a  number 
of  them  have  "talked  over  their  future" 
with  him. 

In  the  course  of  these  talks  the  self-im- 
portance of  many  of  these  students  has  been 
impressed  upon  their  teacher  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Coming  to  the  larg-e  col- 
lege only  lately  from  a  small  community  in 
the  South,  and  possessed  of  natural  humilitT, 
he  is  thunderstruck  by  what  he  calls  the 
cocksureness  of  these  boys.  The  way  they 
talk  about  their  future,  with  no  sort  of  plan 
of  action,  simply  takes  his  breath  away. 
He  cannot  understand  it,  except  by  meditat- 
ing on  forty-thousand-dollar  football  and 
the  various  evidences  of  wealth  and  atten- 
tion which  surround  them.  In  the  gor- 
geous realm  of  their  imagination  they  sec 
themselves  called  to  a  high  calling. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  boy  who  says  that 
he  must  make  money.  He  never  has  earned 
any  money,  but  in  two  years,  he  says,  he 
will  be  making  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 
How?  He  does  not  know.  He  has  no 
idea.  When  told  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
reach  that  income  in  two  years  unless  he 
develops  unusual  business  ability,  say  as 
a  life  insurance  solicitor,  he  is  surprised 
and  mute,  but  not  convinced. 

Here  is  a  senior  who  calmly  told  his 
teacher  that  he  expected  to  enter  the  diplo- 
matic service,  but  that  before  he  could  do 
so  he  would  have  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
to  live  on  when  he  took  his  place  in  official 
life.  So  his  plan  is  to  make  about  $200,- 
000  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  then  retire 
to  take  up  his  life  work.  (I  am  repeating 
the  exact  figures  and  details  given  to  the 
teacher  by  the  student.)  How  is  he  going 
to  make  $200,000  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
having  nothing  to  start  on?  He  does  not 
know.  In  his  mind  that  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  more  pleasing  work  that  lies 
ahead.  And  there  are  no  signs  of  great 
energy  or  unusual  talent  in  the  case  of 
this  student  to  warrant  belief  that  the  dream 
will  be  realized. 

Then  there  is  the  young  man  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  who  told  his  teacher  that 
he  was  desirous  of  going  into  politics. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  teacher,  "  that  is  a 
laudable  ambition.  Of  course  you  will  go 
back  to  Colorado,  where  you  are  known. 
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and  work  up.  Possibly  some  day  you  will 
be  Governor  of  your  State."  But  this  did 
not  accord  with  the  plan  that  had  developed 
in  the  student's  mind.  And  so,  pressed  for 
an  explanation,  he  stated  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  that  he  could  not  look  with 
favor  upon  Colorado  as  his  home,  because 
he  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  to  the  State 
having  the  largest  electoral  vote  I  This 
being  an  exceptional  dark-horse  story,  I 
took  special  pains  to  verify  it,  knowing 
that  you  would  never  believe  it  if  I  didn't. 
It  is  all  right.  I  have  the  candidate's  name 
in  my  pocket.  If  he  ever  turns  up  in  the 
presidential  race — and  he  may !  who  knows ! 
— I'll  tell  you  who  he  is. 

On  the  heels  of- these  revelations  came 
Professor  James's  statement  in  McClure's 
Magazine:  "The  best  claim  that  a  college 
education  can  possibly  make  upon  your 
respect,  the  best  thing  it  can  aspire  to  do 
for  you,  is  this:  that  it  should  help  you  to 
know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him." — 
American  Magazine, 


SPURRED  TO  SUCCESS, 


"If  more  fathers  would  take  a  course 
with  their  sons  similar  to  the  one  my 
father  took  with  me,"  observed  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Boston,  "  the  boys 
might  think  it  hard  at  the  time,  but  they'd 
thank  him  in  after  life." 

"What  sort  of  a  course?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  just  out  of  college,  and  I  felt  myself 
of  considerable  importance.  I  knew  my 
father  was  well  off,  and  my  head  was  full 
of  foolish  notions  of  having  a  good  time 
and  spending  lots  of  money.  Later  on,  I 
expected  father  to  start  me  in  business, 
after  I'd  'swelled'  a  while  at  clubs  and 
with  fine  horseflesh. 

"  Like  a  wise  man,  father  saw  through 
my  folly,  and  resolved  to  prevent  my  self- 
destruction,  if  it  were  possible. 

" '  If  the  boy's  got  the  right  stuff  in  him, 
let  him  prove  it,'  I  heard  him  say  to  mother 
one  day.  'I  worked  hard  for  my  money, 
and  I  don't  intend  to  let  Ned  squander  it 
and  ruin  himself  besides.' 

"That  very  day  father  came  along  and 
handed  me  fifty  dollars,  remarking:  Ned, 
take  that  money,  spend  it  as  you  choose, 
but  understand  this  much — it's  the  last 
dollar  of  my  money  you  can  have  till  you 
prove  yourself  capable  of  earning  money 
and  taking  care  of  it  on  your  own  account.' 

"I  took  the  money  in  a  sort  of  dazed 
manner,  and  stammered  out  'Why, — I — 
why, — I  want  to  go  into  business.' 

"  '  Business ! '  exclaimed  father,  con- 
temptuously; 'what  do  you  know  about 
managing  a  mercantile  business?     Get  a 


clerkship  and .  learn  the  alphabet  before 
you  talk  to  me  of  business.'  He  then  left 
me  to  ponder  on  his  words.  And  that 
fifty  dollars  was  the  last  money  my  father 
ever  gave  me,  till  at  his  death  I  received 


my 


my  part  of  the  property  by  inheritanc 

"'I  felt  hard  and  bitter  then,  felt 
father  was  a  stingy  old  fogy  and  mentally 
resolved  to  prove  to  him  that  I  could  live 
without  his  money.  He  had  roused  my 
pride, — just  what  he  intended,  I  suppose. 

"  For  three  days  I  looked  about  for  a 
place  to  make  lots  of  money.  But  I  found 
no  chances,  and  at  length  I  accepted  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  large  retail  store  at  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

"Another  bit  of  father's  'stinginess'  at 
this  time  was  demanding  two  dollars  a  week 
for  my  board  through  that  first  year. 

"  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  I  had  laid 
aside  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  next 
year,  my  salary  being  raised  one  hundred 
dollars,  I  had  nve  hundred  dollars  laid  by^ 

"At  the  end  of  four  years'  work  as  a 
clerk,  I  went  to  my  father  with  one  thous- 
and, five  hundred  dollars  of  my  own,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  help  me 
enter  business.  >  Even  then  he  would  onlv 
let  me  hire  the  money — two  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  six  per  cent. 

"To-day,  I  am  called  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  and  I  have  my  father  to  thank 
for  it.  Those  lessons  in  self-denial,  self- 
respect,  and  independence  which  he  gave 
me,  though  hard  at  the  time,  put  the  man- 
hood into  me. 

"Years  afterwards,  father  told  me  it 
cost  him  the  hardest  struggle  of  his  life 
to  be  so  stern  with  his  boy.  But  he  felt 
it  was  the  only  course  to  make  a  man  of 
me.  Many  a  time  we  laughed  heartily 
over  that  little  two-dollar  board  bill." — 
Universalist  Leader. 


PUBLIC    RECREATION. 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS. 


WE  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  pleasures  of  young 
people  and  continually  forget  that  amuse- 
ment is  stronger  than  vice,  and  that  it 
alone  can  stifle  the  lust  for  it.  We  see  all 
about  us  much  vice,  which  is  merely  a  love 
for  pleasure  "gone  wrong,"  the  illicit  ex- 
pression of  what  might  have  been  not  only 
normal  and  recreative  pleasure,  but  an 
instrument  in  the  advance  of  higher  social 
morality.  We  cannot  imagine  a  young  ath- 
lete, who  is  rushing  to  join  his  baseball 
team,  willing  to  stop  long  enough  in  a 
saloon  that  he  may  taste  the  full  variety 
of  drinks  in  order  to  detect  the  one  that  is 
"doctored,"    although    this    is    a   common 
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source  of  excitement  now.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  boy  who  by  walking  three  blocks 
can  secure  for  himself  the  delicious  sensa- 
tion to  be  found  in  a  swimming  pool,  pre- 
ferring to  play  craps  in  a  foul  and  stuffy 
alley,  even  with  the  unnatural  excitement 
which  gambling  offers.  .  .  The  wonder 
is  that  human  nature  exhibits  so  little  un- 
natural vice  and  petty  crime.  The  restless 
bounding  boy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
young  people  whose  love  of  pleasure  is  con- 
tinually starved  are  the  only  ones  who  per- 
sistently refuse  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  city  life,  and  it  is  largely 
through  our  efforts  to  minimize  the  dangers 
for  them  and  to  give  some  reasonable  out- 
let for  their  insatiable  love  of  amusement 
and  diversion,  that  we  are  at  last  approach- 
ing the  subject  of  public  recreation  in  its 
relation  to  social  morality.  Those  few 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  spend 
more  money  for  juvenile  reform  than  for 
public  education  are  deservedly  held  in  dis- 
repute, and  yet  every  city  in  the  United 
States  spends  a  hundred-fold  more  money 
for  juvenile  reform  than  is  spent  in  pro- 
viding means  for  public  recreation,  and 
none  of  us,  as  yet,  sees  the  folly  and  shame 
of  such  a  procedure. 

CARLO   AS   A  WITNESS. 


About  a  year  ago  the  dog  was  kidnapped 
from  a  Revere  farmer,  and  subsequently 
sold  to  a  Brookline  livery  stable  keeper  for 

The  Revere  farmer  advertised,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Business  one  day  took  him  to 
BrcK>kline.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
six-year-old   daughter. 

They  were  driving  slowly  through  the 
main  street.  Suddenly  the  child  uttered  a 
cry. 

"Look,  papa!  Oh,  look!  look!  Carlo! 
Carlo! 

There  on  the  green,  with  tail  extended 
and  eye  dilated,  his  great  body  trembling 
with  the  excitement  caused  by  that  voice 
he  loved,  stood  kidnapped  "  Carlo." 

"  Oh,  come,  Carlq ! "  cried  the  child 
eagerly.  There  was  a  merry  bark,  and 
the  dog  was  by  the  side  of  the  wagon  in 
a  twinkling,  wagging  his  bushy  tail  and 
prancing  in  doggish  glee.  The  farmer  of 
course  took  possession  of  the  dog.  The 
Brooklinite  laid  his  grievance  before  the 
court. 

It  took  two  days  to  hear  the  case. 

The  complainant  put  in  evidence  to  show 
that  he  purchased  the  dog  of  the  man  who 
reared  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defen- 
dant described  every  mark  and  scar  on  the 
dog.     "I   think   I'll   postpone  the  trial   in 


order  to  have  the  dog  in  court  as  a  wit- 
ness," said  the  judge. 

A  deputy  sheriff  brought  the  canine  to 
court  the  day  following. 

"  Carlo !  "  called  the  livery  stable  keeper. 
The  dog  only  sniffed  and  moved  uneasily. 

"  Oh,  Carlo !  Carlo !  "  cried  the  farmer's 
child.  The  huge  St.  Bernard's  tail  went 
round.  In  another  second  he  was  bound- 
ing down  the  corridor  to  his  mistress. 

The  case  then  was  submitted  to  the  jury, 
and  after  five  minutes'  deliberating  the 
jury  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  farmer, 
— Boston  Traveler. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS   IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  THEODORE  B.   NOSS. 


THE  need  of  an  educational  commission 
brings  the  people  of  the  State  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  that  does  us  no  credit; 
namely,  that  in  respect  to  material  re- 
sources, population,  and  advantageous  loca- 
tion Pennsylvania  is  the  foremost  State  in 
the  union,  or  the  foremost  but  one,  but  in 
respect  to  popular  education  (as  shown  by 
length  of  school  term,  provisions  for  secon- 
dary education,  and  qualifications  and  sal- 
aries of  teachers),  it  has  no  place  among 
the  first  fifteen  States 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety in  New  York  last  December  Governor 
Stuart  described  the  material  resources  of 
the  Keystone  State  in  a  way  to  make  every 
loyal  Pennsylvanian  feel  proud  of  our  great 
commonwealth.  In  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures  and  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions  Pennsylvania  takes 
first  rank  among  all  the  States  of  the  union, 
and  in  some  other  important  products  and 
industries  holds  the  second  place.  But, 
more  important  than  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  by  a  State,  is  the  use  made  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  field  of  popular  education ; 
for  it  is  not  mills  and  mines  that  make  a 
nation  great,  but  men.  The  time  has  come 
when  prosperous  Pennsylvania  must  no 
longer  say:  "I  will  tear  down  my  bams 
and  build  greater,  and  there  will  I  bestow 
all  my  g(K)ds,"  but,  "  I  will  tear  down 
several  thousand  shabby  and  cheerless  coun- 
try schoolhouses,  and  build  better,  and  there 
will  I  educate  my  children."  The  hour  has 
struck  for  progress,  and  that  on  no  small 
scale. 

The  excellent  and  appropriate  address  of 
Governor  Stuart  would  have  lost  part  of 
its  effect,  had  he  been  followed  by  some 
one  speaking  of  Pennsylvania's  neglect  of 
her  rural  schools.    Fifteen  years  ago  (and 
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the  relative  conditions  referred  to  have  not 
changed  since  then)  Governor  Pattison  said 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature: 
"  In  many  districts  children  pass  the  coun- 
try schoolhouse  on  their  way  to  the  town 
to  secure  the  advantages  they  are  not  able 
to  get  in  the  country  schoolhouse."  Gov- 
ernor Hastings,  in  his  message  in  1897, 
said:  "The  lack  of  school  facilities  in  the 
country  is  causing  many  of  our  citizens  to 
move  to  the  boroughs  and  cities  in  order 
to  educate  their  children.  This  tendency  is 
harmful  both  to  the  centers  of  population 
and  to  the  country  districts." 

The  Keystone  State,  with  its  boundless 
wealth,  has  not  discharged  her  duty  in  the 
proper  education  of  all  her  children.  She 
has  seemed  generous  in  the  amount  of  her 
school  appropriation,  but  in  fact  she  has 
been  penurious.  Her  school  grants  must 
be  measured,  not  by  the  bulk  of  the  appro- 
priation, but  by  what  each  pupil  actually 
fets  in  school  privileges.  What  other  bene- 
ts  than  this  can  an  appropriation  confer? 
When  judged  by  this  test,  what  other  lead- 
ing State  in  the  union  does  so  little  for  her 
schools  ?  Our  State  is  not  giving  more  than 
half  enough  to  her  schools,  and  most  of 
what  she  is  giving  is  not  accompanied  with 
such  conditions  as  insure  its  proper  use  in 
local  districts.  As  a  result,  public  educa- 
tion is  in  a  backward  condition  in  nearly 
all  rural  sections.  Even  in  Lancaster  county, 
said  to  be  the  richest  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States,  thirty-six  districts 
out  of  fifty-nine  are  reported  as  having  but 
seven  months  of  school  in  a  year.  In  one 
of  the  poorer  counties  the  average  length 
of  term  is  but  6.83  months.  In  another 
county  seven  school  districts  have  a  term 
of  only  six  months,  and  one  a  term  of 
but  five  months  1  The  minimum  legal  term 
in  Pennsylvania  is  seven  months,  but  if 
the  maximum  local  tax  of  thirteen  mills, 
added  to  the  state  appropriation,  will  not 
maintain  the  schools  for  seven  months, 
there  exists  no  fixed  minimum  term.  How 
could  the  people  of  these  unfortunate  dis- 
tricts be  convinced  of  -the  bountiful  liberality 
of  the  State  towards  its  public  schools?  A 
rich  man  might  leave  $100,000  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  bequest  would  look  large,  but 
if  he  had  as  many  children  as  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  no  one  of  them  would  have  enough 
to  buy  a  good  town  lot.  Pennsylvania's 
annual  grant  to  her  schools  looks  like  the 
gift  of  a  prince,  but  what  each  child  gets 
looks  like  the  pittance  thrown  to  a  beggar. 
In  an  official  report,  State  Superintendent 
Schaeflfer  said:  "When  the  school  appro- 
priation was  raised  from  two  to  five  millons, 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in 
teachers'   salaries."     The  year   after   this 
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great  appropriation  was  granted  State 
Superintendent  Waller  said:  "It  is  already 
evident  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the 
present  munificent  appropriation  to  the  com- 
mon schools  is  likely  to  prove  more  of  a 
curse  than  a  blessing." 

In  consequence  of  poor  rural  schools  the 
last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  in  Penn- 
sylvania an  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  that  is  truly  alarming.  More  than 
half  of  the  population  of  the  agricultural 
county  of  Berks  is  now  in  the  city  of 
Reading,  and  the  same  tendency  to  desert 
the  farm  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State.  And  this  unfortunate  ten- 
dency is  not  a  condition  that  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  nor  prevented;  it  is  the  di- 
rect result,  in  large  measure,  of  the  public 
school  system  itself.  We  are  reaping 
what  we  have  sown.  We  have  used  the 
public  school  system  as  an  instrument  to 
make  educational  opportunities  unequal  in 
diflFerent  localities,  and  we  have  succeeded 
alarmingly.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  thousands  of  parents  of  intelligence 
and  means  have  been  driven  from  the  farm 
to  the  town.  Electric  roads,  telephones, 
free  rural  mail  delivery,  and  other  modem 
conveniences  have  of  late  added  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  country  life,  but  no 
considerations  whatever  will  reconcile  par- 
ents to  the  nuisance  of  cheap  schools — 
schools  with  short  terms,  poor  teachers,  and 
a  change  of  teachers  nearly  every  year. 
Most  of  the  rural  schools  have  been  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  for  years,  even  in 
these  times  of  great  industrial  progress, 
and  some  of  them  have  retrograded.  The 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  people  are  steadily 
gravitating  towards  the  large  cities.  Politi- 
cal leadership,  which  used  to  be  widely  dif- 
fused in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  now  being 
massed  chiefly  in  the  large  cities,  while  the 
rural  districts  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  negligible  quantity.  If  the  present  ten- 
dencies should  continue  indefinitely,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  agricuUural  popu- 
lation of  the  State  will  sink  to  the  level  of 
a  peasant  class.  A  rural  people  dare  not 
meekly  accept  seven  months  of  school  for 
their  children,  while  the  people  who  buy 
their  farm  produce  enjoy  ten,  under  the 
same  public  school  system.  The  words, 
"common  schools,"  of  which  we  used  to 
be  so  fond,  now  sound  like  mockery,  on 
account  of  the  striking  contrasts  of  edu- 
cational privileges,  and  the  word  "com- 
mon" is  falling  into  disuse.  School  tax 
is  not  "  common " ;  it  varies  from  zero  to 
thirty-three  mills.  The  school  term  is  not 
"common";  it  varies  from  five  months  to 
ten.  And  that  which  is  least  "common" 
is  the  quality  of  the  schools.    What  a  sorry 
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picture  of  public  education  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  a  great  American  State,  in  the 
twentieth  centrury!  But  the  people  are 
beginning  to  see  the  picture  and  to  resolve 
that  it  must  be  changed.  The  appointment 
of  the  educational  commission  is  the  result. 

Only  words  of  praise  can  be  spoken  of 
most  Pennsylvania  towns  and  cities  that 
have  long  school  terms  and  good  schools. 
These  are  the  bright  spots  on  the  educa- 
tional map  of  the  State.  One  cannot  look 
at  the  splendid  educational  buildings  in 
Pittsburg,  Johnstown,  Altoona,  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a  score  of  other  cities  without 
a  thrill  of  pride.  These  large  places  have 
wealth  and  leadership,  and  would  have  good 
schools  if  there  were  no  public  school  sys- 
tem at  all.  But  the  rural  districts  have 
been  denuded  largely  of  both  wealth  and 
leadership,  much  as  the  forests  have  been 
denuded  of  tall  timber,  and  they  are  left 
in  their  weakness  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

Never  did  a  State  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  progress  than  Penn- 
sylvania now  has.  Her  material  resources 
are  ample,  and  her  educational  foundations 
have  been  well  laid.  If  now  public  educa- 
tion is  to  flourish  as  it  should,  the  State 
must  do  three  things,  chiefly, — first,  recog- 
nize the  paramount  importance  of  her 
public  schools  and  provide  for  them  with  a 
liberality  commensurate  with  her  resources ; 
second,  make  state  control  of  public  schools 
dominant  so  far  as  necessary  to  insure 
their  efficiency;  and  third,  place  all  children 
on  terms  of  substantial  equality  so  far 
as  educational  privileges  are  concerned. — 
N,  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


MY  WAY  FOR  BAD  BOYS. 


BY  ERASMUS  WILSON. 


"Were  I  as  rich  as  some  men  are,  do 
you  know  what  I  would  do?"  said  a  friend 
to  a  man. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
without  giving  time  for  any  one  to  make 
a  guess. 

'  I  would  buy  a  tract  of  land  right  in  the 
very  hotbed  of  bad  boys  and  girls,  and 
build  on  it  a  great  big  play  house.  That's 
what  I  would  call  it,  because  bad  kids 
hate  the  very  name  of  school  house.  Then 
I  would  invite  all  the  urchins  round  about 
to  come  and  play.  But  I  would  have  them 
play  decently  and  orderly. 

"The  first  department  would  be  a  great, 
big  swimming  bath,  through  which  every 
one  wanting  to  play  would  have  to  pass. 
Any  one  not  wanting  to  play  might  take  a 
swim  and  go  out  again. 


"  In  the  next  department  I  would  have  a 
gymnasium,  a  track  for  foot  racing,  2nd 
accomodations  for  various  sorts  of  enter- 
tainment. But  the  only  way  to  get  into 
this  boy's  paradise  would  be  through  the 
bathhouse,  thus  insuring  cleanliness.  Boys 
clad  in  dirty  clothes  would  have  to  stop 
in  the  wash  rooms  until  their  duds  were 
washed  and  dried.  Any  one  bi^  enough  to 
do  so  would  be  required  to  do  his  own 
washing. 

"After  these  would  come  departments 
for  teaching  the  boys  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher;  to  work  at  such  trades  as  they 
showed  a  fitness  for,  and  to  study  such 
branches  as  would  fit  them  for  maldng  a 
living.  The  only  way  into  these  depart- 
ments would  be  through  the  bathhouse  and 
gymnasium. 

"  Competent  instructors  would  be  pro- 
vided for  each  department,  whose  chief 
duties  would  be  to  assist  the  boys  in  what- 
ever they  undertook,  and  to  see  that  they 
did  it  well.  There  would  be  no  set  courses 
of  instruction,  but  each  one  should  be  in- 
structed according  to  his  abilitv  to  receiver 
and  with  a  view  to  fitting  him  for  whatever 
calling  he  might  fancy. 

"  You  needn't  laugh,  for  that  is  just  what 
I  would  do;  and  I  am  sure  my  playhouse 
would  turn  out  more  practical  scholars. 
more  steady,  honest,  capable  mechanics, 
and  more  sober,  upright,  manly  young  men 
than  any  of  your  fine  city  schools. 

"  Maybe  you  think  tough  kids  couldn't  be 
caught  in  such  a  trap.  If  you  do,  3^011 
think  wrong.  These  boys  have  hearts  in 
them,  and  some  sense,  too,  and  the  most  of 
them  are  looking  for  just  such  a  snap.  And 
it  wouldn't  be  long  until  the  seniors  woul^ 
be  running  the  institution.  That  is,  thej 
would  see  to  it  that  every  one  coming  in 
should  come  the  right  way  and  behave 
properly. 

"  Behavior  would  be  made  the  main  test 
for  advancement  in  the  departments.  No 
dirt  and  no  profanity  in  the  gymnasium. 
To  these  would  be  added  other  require- 
ments for  admission  to  each  of  the  other 
departments,  so  that  the  last  would  contain 
none  but  clean,  honest,  industrious,  moral, 
well-behaved  boys.  And  there  would  be 
lots  of  them,  don't  you  forget,  because  the 
average  boy  would  much  rather  grow  into 
a  clean,  useful  man  than  become  a  coarse, 
tough  citizen.  Some  would  drop  out  on 
the  way,  of  course,  but  the  most  of  them 
would  go  as  far  as  their  talent  would  per- 
mit. And  when  a  fellow  has  gone  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability,  there  isn't  any  use  wast- 
ing time  and  money  on  him.  Better  put  it 
on  the  one  who  has  the  ability  to  go  far- 
ther. 

"  The  girls  should  have  a  like  playhouse, 
in  which  they  would  be  encouraged  in  all 
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'things  calculated  to  render  them  intelli- 
gent, refined,  and  useful.  Instead  of  being 
burdened  with  hard  studies,  they  would  put 
in  much  time  learning  to  sew,  cook,  and 
keep  house.  Those  showing  special  talent 
or  fitness  for  any  particular  thing,  such  as 
dressmaking,  millinery,  teaching,  or  music, 
j^onld  be  encouraged  to  follow  their  indi- 
vidual taste,  and  be  helped  to  make  them- 
selves proficient 

"  You  may  laugh  all  you  are  a  mind  to, 
but-  that  is  just  the  way  I  would  spend  a 
inillion  or  two  if  I  had  it.  My  wife  thinks 
it  would  be  better  to  invest  in  churches, 
but  I  don't  because  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
jnore  for  society  by  helping  children  to 
^row  up  properly  than  by  trying  to  take 
.the  kinks  out  of  them  after  they  are  full 
.^own.  Train  a  boy  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  he  will  not  go  far  wrong 
after  he  becomes  a  man. 

"  My  notion  is  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  keep  boys  from  going  wrong,  the 
whole  country  will  go  wrong  some  of  theje 
days.  Even  now  it  is  pretty  well  filled  up  ! 
with  sporting  men,  and  men  whose  chief 
aim  seems  to  be  to  beat  their  way  through 
life.  Every  boy  you  set  right  means  one 
more  good  citizen,  one  less  to  go  wrong. 

"  I  may  be. wrong  about  this,  but  1  don't 
think  I  am.  Do  you?" — Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, 

;   MEMORY  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  three  advantages  were 
mentioned  recently  by  a  very  success- 
ful teacher  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  memory  work  in  our 
public  schools  ?  " 

I.  It  keeps  a  noble  thought  fixed  before 
the  mind.  Experience  shows  that  the  pu- 
pils who  commit  to  memory  very  simple 
selections  do  great  things  with  them;  they 
jquote  them  to  others,  use  them  in  writing, 
and  in  hours  of  silence  or  temptation  turn 
.them  over  in  their  minds. 
■  2.  The  choice  selection  is  apt  to  contain 
new  words,  and  so  there  is  a  continual 
enlargement  of  the  vocabulary.  In  making 
up  the  memory  books,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  teacher  to  quote  some  peculiar 
Vord  or  phrase  and  let  the  pupil  name  the 
poem  and  give  the  quotation.  By  this 
plan  the  average  number  of  new  words 
gained  for  each  pupil  in  a  six  months*  ex- 
perience was  105.  Incidentally  the  copy- 
ingf  of  selections  and  the  rewriting  of  them 
give  a  class  a  knowledge  of  practical^  punc- 
tuation that  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
■uses. 

3.  The   most   important   influence    from 
memoiy-trairiing  is   in    the    realm    of   the 


[child's  inner  thinking.  Andrew  D.  White, 
in  his  autobiography,,  refers  to  this  influ- 
ence when,  in  speaking  of  old  teachers,  he 
says :  **  I  recall,  among  the  treasures  of 
literature  thus  gained,  extracts  that  have 
been  precious  to  me  ever  since  in  many  a 
weary  and  sleepless  hour  on  land  and  sea." 
Noble  thoughts  nobly  expressed  are  surely 
the  proper  seeds  for  the  soul  of  the  child, 
for  he  will  gather  their  fruit  often  in  the 
advancing  years. 

TOUCH  OF  A  GENTLE  HAND.  ' 


"  T.  S.  Arthur  tells  us  somewhere  of  the 
power  that  rests  in  a  '••gentle  hand.*  Belated 
in  his  travels  he  called  at  a  farmhouse.  He 
was  greeted  first  at  the  door  by  a  huge  dog. 
As  he  was  about  to  retire  with  fear,  a 
slender  girl  appeared  and  with  a  gentle 
•voice  commanded  the  dog  to  go  into,  the 
house.  The  voice  at  once  controlled  the 
animal.  'Who  is  there?'  growled  a  voice 
from  within,  and  Arthur  was  told  that  he 
could  not  remain  over  night.  The  girl's 
hand  soon  rested  on  her  father's  arm,  and  a 
gentle  voice  spoke  a  few  tender  words, 
"when  the  rough  voice  modulated,  and  the 
stranger  was  made  welcome.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  the  pow«r 
which  rested  in  that  slender  girl's  hand  and 
voice  clearly  manifested.  As  morning 
dawned  and  Arthur  was  about  to  depart, 
the  farmer  informed  him  that  he  could 
ride  to  the  town.  The  oflfer  was  gladly 
accepted.  As  they  took  their  3eat  in  the 
buggy,  however,  the  horse,  a  rough-looking 
Canadian  pony,  stubbornly  refused  to  go. 
The  farmer  jerked  and  whipped  the  horse, 
but  all  to  no  effect. 

"  A  stout  lad  now  came  out  into  the  road 
And,  catching  Dick  by  the  bridtei  jerked  him 
forward-  using  at  the  same  time  the  custo- 
mary language  on  such  occasions ;  but  Dick 
met  this  new  ally  with  increased  stubborn- 
ness, planting  his  forefeet  more  firftily,  and 
at  a  sharper  angle  with  the  ground.  The 
impatient  boy  how  struck  the  pony  on  the 
side  of  his  head  with  his  clinched  hand, 
and  jerked  cruelly  at  Jiis  bridle.  It  availed 
nothing;  however.  Dick  was  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  such  arguments. 

" '  Do  not  do  so,  John,'  said  a  gentle 
voice.  The  boy  obeyed  the  touch  of  her 
Hand.  '  Poor  Dick,'  said*  the  maiden,  as  she 
stroked  his  necik  lightly,  or  softly  patted  it 
with  her  childlike  hand.  Then  speaking  to 
the  pony,  the  stubborn  little  creature,  turn- 
ing his  head  as  if  to  see  the  hand  whose 
magic  power  he  could  not  resist;  started 
upon  his  journey  as  freely  as  if  no  silly 
crotchet  had.  ever  entered  his  stubborn 
brain. 
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"'What  a  wonderful  power  that  hand 
possesses ! '  said  Mr.  Arthur,  speaking  to 
his  companion,  as  they  rode  away.  The 
farmer's  countenance  lighted  up  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  as  he  replied,  'She's 
goodl  Everybody  and  everything  loves 
her.' 

"Indeed  there  was  the  secret  of  her 
power;  the  quality  of  her  soul  was  per- 
ceived in  the  impression  of  her  hand,  even 
by  dumb  brutes.  Even  so  can  the  magic 
touch  and  the  gentle  tones  control  the  boy. 
In  handling  or  correcting  him,  see  that 
'mercy  seasons  justice,'  and  that  love  be 
mingled  with  firmness." 


A  CIPHERING  MATCH. 


THOS.   E.   SANDERS. 


THERE  is  nothing  new  nor  strange  in 
a  ciphering  match.  I  have  used  it 
for  more  tiian  twenty  years  arid  perhaps 
other  teachers  have  done  the  same.  If 
they  have,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  agree 
that  it  was  interesting  and  profitable  to 
their  pupils.  The  fact  that  it  was  interest- 
ing would  not  justify  its  use;  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  sway  pupils  in  mass, 
as  it  were,  may  make  the  most  frivolous 
things  interesting.  The  fact  that  it  is  profit- 
able, more  profitable  than  many  other  things 
resorted  to  in  school,  does  justify  its  use, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  its  intense  inter- 
est to  those  who  take  part  or  to  those  who 
look  on,  it  is  worth  trying  occasionally. 
Knowing  the  good  results  that  come  from 
an  occasional  drill  in  ciphering,  and  fear- 
ing that  there  are  some  of  the  younger 
teachers  who  have  never  tried  it,  I  hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  telling  in  detail  how 
a  successful  ciphering  match  may  be 
planned  and  for  urging  teachers  to  try  it 
a  few  times.  I  am  sure  the  results  will 
please.  The  three  things  to  be  accom- 
plished in  arithmetic  seem  to  me  to  be: 

Accuracy — Accuracy  in  reasoning,  ac- 
curacy in  process,  and  above  all,  accuracy 
in  result.  If  there  is  not  accuracy  there  is 
nothing.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  arithmetic 
may  be  a  good  average  for  a  boy  in  school, 
but  the  mistake  in  every  ten  transactions 
will  not  hold  a  job  in  the  store  or  shop  or 
bank. 

Rapidity — ^This  is  the  day  when  time  is 
money.  The  world  is  hustling.  The  boy 
must  learn  to  do  the  same  or  lose  in  the 
race.  In  arithmetic  get  the  correct  result 
and  get  it  quickly.  Many  lazy  habits  are 
formed  by  pupils  having  time  to  work  over 
and  over  a  simple  problem  in  addition  or 
division.  Teach  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide,  and  do  it  quickly. 


Neatness — Neatness  in  arrangement  of 
process  and  in  making  figures,  so  that  the 
other  person  has  no  trouble  in  following 
your  processes  or  reading  your  figures. 

These  three  ends  to  be  accomplished, 
nothing  stimulates  to  better  results  in  the 
first  and  second  than  an  occasional  cipher- 
ing match.  As  experience  dictates,  varia- 
tions and  new  regulations  may  be  used. 

1.  It  may  be  between  members  of  ooc 
class  only,  or  between  two  classes,  or  the 
whole  school  may  take  part,  beings  divided 
by  "choosing  up,"  or  the  teacher  may  caD 
upon  pupils  as  she  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

2.  Certain  subjects  may  be  chosen  from 
which  the  pupils  are  to  solve  problems,  or 
in  completing  classes  they  may  choose  any 
subject  in  the  text.  To  begin  with,  pupils 
may  be  confined  to  addition  alone.  Later 
they  may  be  limited  to  the  four  fundamental 
processes,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  A  few  ciphering  matches 
in  the  class  just  as  they  are  closings  up  a 
subject  confining  them  to  that  subject  is 
good,  for  example,  just  as  the  class  is 
completing  the  subject  of  cancellation.  Or 
you  may  limit  the  choice  to  subjects  passed 
over  during  the  year,  or,  if  one  class  is 
ciphering  against  another,  the  subjects  may 
be  limited  to  those  completed  by  the  more 
primary  class. 

3.  Two  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board.  A 
problem  is  read  to  them,  and  they  solve  it 
Each  is  instructed  to  call  the  answer  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained.  It  is  the  first  one 
who  calls  the  correct  answer  that  turns  the 
other  down.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be 
unable  to  see  the  answer,  and  it  is  the  call- 
ing of  the  correct  answer  that  counts,  even 
though  the  other  may  have  had  the  result 
for  a  minute. 

4.  The  pupil  who  calls  the  result  first 
remains  at  the  board  and  the  next  pupil 
takes  the  place  of  the  one  "  turned  down." 
The  last  pupil  who  comes  to  the  board  has 
the  right  to  choose  the  subject.  The  pupil 
at  the  board  may  be  excellent  in  addition 
and  poor  in  division,  and  when  the  second 
pupil  goes  to  the  board  he  may,  if  he  de- 
sires, call  the  subject  in  which  he  knows 
the  first  is  weak. 

5.  As  a  rule,  do  not  choose  long,  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
ciphering  match  is  drill  in  process  and  the 
stimulation  to  quickness  and  accuracy  la 
solving  problems.  If  the  teacher  gives. long, 
involved  problems,  interest  lags,  and  the 
value  of  the  exercise  is  lost. 

6.  If  one  class  is  pitted  against  another 
class,  or  if  the  school  is  divided,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  victors.  If  the  teacher 
does  the  dividing  by  calling  upon  the  pupils 
of  the  class  as  she  desires,  the  pupil  who 
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turns  the  most  pupils  down  may  be  regarded 
as  the  victor. 

The  good  results  will  be  largely  the  vol- 
untary drill  and  preparation  by  the  pupils 
for  the  contest.  Pupils  will  learn  to  time 
themselves  on  problems.  To  see  how 
quickly  he  can  solve  a  list  of  ten  problems 
in  addition,  or  some  other  subject,  is  good 
discipline  for  the  boy.  If  he  can  be  en- 
couraged to  do  this — ^and  from  personal 
experience  I  know  scores  of  boys  in  my 
own  school  have  been  encouraged  to  do 
so  from  the  incentive  of  the  ciphering 
match— he  no  longer  snoozes  over  his 
arithmetic  work,  but  puts  vim  and  vigor 
into  it,  and  is  a  decided  gainer  thereby. 

Try  a  ciphering  match  a  few  times  and 
see  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  its  good 
results. — Texas  Journal 


THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 


BY   ROBERT   C.    METCALF. 


••  A  S  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school"  is 
l\  a  truism  often  quoted  and  quite 
generally  believed.  Just  where  to  find 
ideal  teachers  who  will  give  us  ideal 
schools,  and  be  content  to  stay  with  us  for 
a  term  of  years,  is  a  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  at  least  ten  times  every  year. 
The  ideal  teacher  must  be  a  lady  bom  and 
bred.  She  must  be  a  cultivated  woman, 
and  culture  costs  money.  With  teachers  it 
usually  means  four  years  in  a  high  school, 
and  at  least  two  years  in  a  normal  school, 
or  four  years  in  college. 

This  course  of  preparatory  work  ordi- 
narily means  a  debt  of  at  least  $500,  often 
more.  A  debt,  be  it  small  or  great,  means 
that  the  teacher  cannot  content  herself  with 
a  salary  so  small  that  she  gets  only  a  bare 
living,  but  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  larger 
income,  whether  conditions,  other  than  in- 
come, are  more  or  less  favorable  or  con- 
genial. All  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  that 
ideal  teachers  are  hard  to  find,  and  hard 
to  keep  when  found. 

Assuming  that  we  have  our  ideal  teacher, 
she  is  a  factor  in  our  schools  well  worth 
our  study.  I  have  already  said  that  she  is 
a  lady  bom  and  bred;  also  that  she  is  a 
cultivated  lady,  and  besides,  her  culture 
has  cost  a  deal  of  time  and  money.  But 
she  is  much  else.  She  has  great  skill  in 
the  management  of  children.  This  means 
that  she  loves  children,  and  loves  them 
down  deep  in  her  heart.  She  wins  them 
from  the  first.  She  understands  them,  and 
they  look  to  her  for  guidance  and  sym- 
pathy, even  as  they  look  to  their  own 
mothers. 


Parents  seldom  come  to  the  ideal  teacher 
to  make  complaints  or  offer  suggestions. 
If  they  do  come,  it  is  because  of  some  mis- 
understanding. The  ideal  teacher,  who  is 
always  a  lady,  disarms  opposition  at  once, 
explains  what  before  was  misunderstood, 
and  sends  her  visitor  home  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  again  and  to  come  often. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ideal  teacher 
has  common  sense  in  abundance.  It  is  the 
soil  out  of  which  all  her  other  good  qualir 
ties  grow.  It  governs  all  her  actions,  it 
tempers  all  her  words,  and  it  gives  us  what 
we  all  want. — From  Annual  Report. 


TEACHERS    THAT    HELPED    ME. 

BY    SUPT.    J.    M.    GREENWOOD. 

AS  I  sit  in  my  office  looking  backward 
at  my  school  teachers,  they  rise  up 
in  solemn  procession  and  come  moving 
silently  before  me.  Though  all  are  dead 
except  one,  so  far  as  I  now  know,  yet  their 
influence  has  worked  quietly  in  my  soul 
from  the  early  years  of  childhood  to  the 
present  time.  Such  a  sketch  as  this  in- 
cludes necessarily  only  those  who  taught 
me  when  a  child,  and  excludes  the  great 
galaxy  of  teachers  who  have  been  the  lead- 
ers of  thought  from  the  dim  past  down  to 
those  who  stand  at  this  time  in  the  van- 
guard of  progress  among  the  foremost  and 
most  highly  gifted  of  this  wonderful  age. 
A  simple  tribute  then  is  offered  in  kindly 
remembrance  of  a  few  men  and  women 
whose  lives  overflowed  into  my  life,  and 
stimulated  me  to  be  somebody  and  to  try 
to  do  something  while  I  live. 

None  of  my  earliest  teachers  would  now 
be  rated  very  high  in  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Chicago,  in  professional  zeal,  skill  in 
imparting  instmction,  broad  scholarship,  or 
civic  efficiency.  They  were  not  leamed 
persons,  although  one  of  them  was  exceed- 
ingly well-read,  a  ready  and  agreeable  con- 
versationalist, and  later  became  a  most 
brilliant  professional  man^  He  it  was  who 
started  me  in  the  "  Old  Blue-Back  Speller," 
and  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  walked  around 
among  us  in  the  school-room, — ^tall,  erect, 
keen  eyes,  black  hair,  seeing  what  each 
was  doing,  fair,  just,  quick  in  perception, 
ready  and  apt  in  illustration,  an  unerring 
judge  of  human  nature,  and,  withal,  pos- 
sessed of  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  soul 
overflowing  with  fun,  and  always  ready 
with  expedients.  His  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogy* psychology,  theoretical  and  genetic, 
consisted  in  knowing  human  nature 
through  and  through  in  the  ready-made 
form.  He  knew  the  books  we  studied  in 
school;  he  o.wned  quite  a  library  of  miscel- 
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-laneous  books,  was  well  read  in  law  and 
theology,  and  his  knowledge  was  accurate. 
Under  his  instruction  all  the  boys  and  girls 
learned  rapidly.  When  I  started  to  school, 
he  often  took  me  on. his  lap  if  he  was  sit- 
ting, or  I  stood  between  his  knees,  and 
spelled  the  words  as  he  pointed  to  them 
with  the  little  blade  of  his  knife.  To  keep 
from  wearing  my  book  through  at  the  bot- 
tom with  my  thumb,  he  made  me  two  big 
"thumb  papers,"  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
boat  and  the  other  in  the  shape  of  a  rooster. 
I  was  told  to  keep  one  of  these  under  my 
thumb  whenever  I  was  learning  or  saying 
my  lessons.      _     ..  ,.j 

He  did  not  belong  to  any  union  labor 
organization.  School  took  up  as  soon  as 
he  got  to  the  school-house,  frequently,  in 
August  or  September,  when  the  sun  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high ;  there  was  an  intermission 
of  about  two  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  the 
same  length  of  time  in  the  afternoon;  and 
about  one  hour  and  a  half  at  noon,  when 
the  boys  played  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

The  classes  for  the  little  fellows  were 
always  small.  In  fact,  except  with  the 
spelling  classes  that  spelled  twic^  a  day,  I 
generally  "said  my  lessons  alone";  but  I 
read  or  spelled  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a 
day,  and  so  did  all  the  little  boys  and  girls 
•who  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
tripher.  We  helped  one  another  in  our 
studies,  and  one  sat  wherever  he  could  find 
a  seat,  and  generally  on  a  hig:h  bench  if 
the  teacher  would  permit,  swinging  his  feet 
iand  legs  vigorously  to  the  rhythmic  mo- 
tions of  his  body  as  he  learned  his  lesson. 

In  warm  weather  nearly  all  the  children 
went  barefooted,  except  the  very  large 
girls.  I  knew  the  feet  of  all  the  children 
as  well  as  I  did  their  faces.  I  do  not  now 
recall  a  single  instance  of  a  boy's  or  a 
girl's  having  toes  pressed  out  of  shape,  or 
Of  one's  having  any  corns  on  his  or  her 
toes.  It  was  only  when  we  were  afraid  of 
snakes,  or  when  we  went  to  meeting  on 
Sundays  that  we  wore  shoes.  All  the 
smaller  boys  went  barefooted  and  kept  it 
up  till  they  were  "old  enough  to  begin  to 
take  notice  "^f  the  girls! 

This  man's  name  was  George  W.  Foster. 
He  passed  away  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  his  body  lies  in  the  cemetery 
at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  His  kindness  and  good- 
ness are  remembered  by  men  and  women 
still  living,  though  only  by  a  small  number 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  pupils 
before  he  became  a  lawyer  of  marked 
ability.  His  conversations  and  concise 
directions  had  much  to  do  in  the  formation 
of  certain  habits  of  mind  that  I  either 
copied  or  imbibed  from  him.     He  belonged 


to  a  family  of  teachers  extensively  known 
in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

My  third  teacher  was  a  little  woman 
named  Lucy  Thompson.  She  always  called 
me  "James,"  because  that  was  my  front 
name,  but  all  my  people  and  acquaintances 
called  me  "  Mick,"  being  the  first  syllable 
of  Mickleborough,  the  Scotch  family  name 
of  my  great  grandmother.  "James" 
always  had  a  strange  sound,  but  that  little 
angel  woman  knew  how  to  tame  wild  boys. 
She  knew  how  to  get  us  to  study  and  how 
to  behave  ourselves.  There  was  somethii^ 
about  her  quiet  manner  that  we  felt,  but  it 
cannot  be  explained.  It  was  a  silent,  deep 
influence.  Many  times  a  week  her  lithe 
form  flits  before  my  eyes;  though  ivhen 
she  had  taught  one  term  she  went  away, 
and  I  have  never  learned  more  of  her  his- 
tory. Whether  she  still  lives,  or  whether 
she  passed  away  years  ago,  I  know  not 
But  I  do  know  and  feel  that  she  came  into 
our  young  lives,  and  that  she  left  an  im- 
press deep  and  lasting  with  me.  ^  - 
.  Much  of  her  strength  lay  in  her  quiet 
manner  of  doing  things,  and  she  always 
knew  what  to  do  next  without  any  hurry 
or  bustle  in  turning  from  one  thing  to 
another.  She  was  a  refined  woman  whose 
perceptions  of  the  appropriateness  and  fit- 
ness of  things  were  unerritij^,  delicate,  and 
proper.  It  is.  said  that  the  German  peasant 
as  he  plows,  has  a  beautiful  conception  in 
his  mind  that  the  man  who  invented  the 
plow  walks  beside  the  plow  all  day.  though 
he  is  invisible.  Some  such  influence  as 
this,  spiritual  perhaps,  accompanies  some 
of  us  all  through  life.  Is  this  what  is  called 
spiritual  immortality  ?  To  live  in  the  lives 
of  others  is  not  to  die! 

I  went  part  of  a  term  to  school  to  a  man 
named  Preston  Underwood.  At  that  time 
his  health  was  feeble.  I  watched  him 
closely  ,  but  I  did  hot  know  then  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  consumption.  He  was  a 
good  teacher,  measured  by  any  standard, 
and  while  I  never  talked  with  him  much, 
yet  I  believe  he  had  prepared  himself  well 
for  his  duties.  In  the  neighborhood  he  was 
spoken  of  as  a  man  who  was  a  good  scholar 
and  a  good  teacher.  His  strength  consisted 
in  clear  definite  statements  that  seemed  to 
settle  all  questions  when  he  began  to  ex- 
plain a  complex  proposition  or  a  condition 
or  situation.  His  mind  was  clear,  and  his 
example  affected  all  his  pupils  who  were 
advanced  enough  to  think  over  what  he 
said.  When  his  school  closed  he  went 
away,  and  I  heard  a  year  or  two  later  that 
he  died.  Others  may  have  forgotten  him, 
but  I  treasure  the  memory  of  that  good, 
quiet,  little  man. 

My  last  teacher,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
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have  used  the  word  in  this  paper,  was  Rev. 
William  P.  Nason,  who  still  lives  in  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri.  He  was  a  great  teacher, 
full  of  enthusiasm  which  never  slackened. 
His  love  of  teaching,  his  high  character, 
his  sympathy  with  his  pupils,  his  inspira- 
tion, were  perhaps  more  contagious  than  of 
any  man  I  have  ever  seen,  or  known  in  the 
school-room.  The  shake  of  the  hand,  the 
hearty  laugh,  the  open,  frank  character, 
sincere  and  true  to  the  core,  the  measure- 
ment of  persons  for  what  they  really  are, 
his  high  standards  of  thinking  and  acting, 
the  conscientious  methods  that  he  always 
pursued  in  doing  even  the  common  things 
of  life,  all  these  things  place  him,  to  me,  as 
my  greatest  teacher.  He  gave  me  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  meaning  and  relative  values 
of  the  common  branches  than  any  other 
one  that  I  have  known.  He  put  as  much  or 
more  conscience  into  what  he  did  than  any 
one  that  I  have  ever  become  acquainted 
with. 

At  fourscore  years,  the  warm  handclasp, 
the  ringing  laugh,  the  bright  eye,  the  direct 
and  firm  footstep,  the  sprightly  conversa- 
tion still  are  with  him.  His  pupils  are 
numbered  by  thousands.  He  lives  in  the 
memories  and  in  the  daily  lives  of  thou- 
sands who  for  more  than  forty  years  came 
under  his  tuition.  One  of  the  unsung  edu- 
cators, but  not  unknown,  is  Rev.  William 
P.  Nason,  of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  whose 
life  now  flows  on  as  peacefully  as  when  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  daily  duties  of 
teaching  teachers  how  to  teach. — N,  Y. 
School  Journal, 


HOW   MUCH? 


"Yesterday  was  mother's  birthday,"  re- 
marked Billy  Stone,  as  he  walked  proudly 
by  the  side  of  Miss  Fowler,  his  Sunday 
school  teacher.     "We  gave  her  presents." 

"  How  nice !  I  suppose  you  love  her 
very  much,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Lots." 

"  Well,  Billy,  my  man,"  said  Miss  Fow- 
ler, stopping  a  minute  at  the  corner  where 
she  was  to  turn  off,  "don't  forget  your 
lesson  last  Sunday.  You  know  what  our 
Bible  tells  us  about  how  true  love  shows 
itself." 

Yes,  Billy  knew.  He  walked  on  think- 
ing of  it,  and  presently  his  round  face  grew 
very  sober. 

"  Yesterday  we  told  mother  that  we  gave 
her  the  presents  with  our  love.  To-day 
is  only  a  day  off,  and  I  wouldn't  get  up 
in  time  for  breakfast.  I  was  late  at  school ; 
I  made  the  twins  mad  and  I  sneaked  out 
of  the  back  door  so  as  not  to  have  to  go 
for  the  mail.    I  can't  see  how  anybody,  by 


looking  at  the  way  I've  acted,  could  tell 
that  I  liked  my  mother  at  all." 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  when  Billy 
reached  home.  He  and  the  twins,  who  had 
been  playing  in  the  yard,  all  went  into  the 
shelter  of  the  kitchen  together.  Mrs.  Stone, 
at  work  in  the  next  room,  looked  out  of 
the  window  with  a  sigh.  She  had  so  much 
to  do,  and  there  was  liable  to  be  trouble 
when  the  children  must  stay  indoors.  Billy 
thought  of  this,  too.  The  twins  were  hang- 
ing their  caps  up  with  a  scuffle. 

I  say,  Robin,"  asked  Billy,  abruptly, 
"  how  much  do  you  love  mother  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

Robin  turned  around  and  stared  at  him. 
What  a  queer  question;  it  was  not  a  bit 
like  a  boy. 

"Why?"  he  giggled  "Do  you  want 
me  to  write  some  poetry  about  it?" 

"Poetry!"  sniffed  Billy.  "I  want  to 
know  how  much — ^just  plain  how  much — 
that  isn't  poetry,  is  it?" 

"That's  arithmetic,"  said  Dora. 

Dora  was  the  eldest  of  them  all.  She 
was  bolstered  up  in  a  big  arm  chair  by 
the  fire ;  she  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight. 

"How  much?"  repeated  Robin.  '^How 
can  you  tell  how  much  you  love  a  person?*' 

<'In  plenty  of  ways,"  said  Billy,  wisely, 
"  I'll  tell  you  one  right  now,  I  love  mother 
a  box  full." 

With  that  he  picked  up  the  kindling  box 
and  marched  out  into  the  shed. 

A  light  broke  upon  the  twins. 

"  Oh-o !  "  cried  Harry,  "  that's  what  you 
mean,  is  it?  Well,  I  love  her  a  pailful," 
seizing  the  water  bucket  and  starting  for 
the  pump. 

"I  love  her  a  scuttleful,"  said  Robin, 
and  he  plunged  down  the  cellar  after  coal. 

Dora  looked  at  the  clock.  She  had  looked 
at  it  five  minutes  before,  and  said  to  her- 
self: "I  do  believe  that  my  darling  mother 
is  going  to  forget  the  medicine  this  time. 
I  shall  not  remind  her,  that  is  one  thing 
sure!" 

"  But  I  guess,"  she  said  now,  reaching 
for  the  bottle  with  a  wry  face,  "I  guess 
at  least  I  can  love  her  a  spoonful." 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter. 

Mrs.  Stone  heard  and  glanced  anxiously 
at  the  door.  "  I  hope  there  is  no  mischief 
on  foot,  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  this 
sewing  done." 

Kitty  Stone  had  roused  herself  from  her 
book  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  window 
seat  to  listen  to  Billy  and  the  rest  So  far 
she  had  said  nothing.  But  when  the  kind- 
ling box  was  full  and  the  pail  and  scuttle, 
and  the  medicine  bottle  was  a  little  less  full, 
the  cover  of  Kitty's  book  went  together 
with  a  snap. 
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"Dont  you  think,"  she  said,  "that  all 
of  us  together,  if  we  hurried,  could  love 
mother  ti^is  room  full  before  she  came  in 
and  caught  us?  I'll  clean  the  stove  out 
and  blacken  it." 

They  worked  like  beavers.  The  last  tin 
was  hung  on  the  nail  and  the  last  chair 
set  back  to  the  wall  when  Mrs.  Stone's  step 
was  heard  coming  rapidly  down  the  hall. 

"  Dora,  child,  your  medicine  f "  she  said. 

"Yes'm,"  she  said,  demurely,  "I  took  it 
for  pure  love — to  you,  not  to  it" 

Her  mother  looked  around  the  tidy  room, 
and  when  she  saw  how  spick  and  span  it 
was  and  when  she  saw  the  ring  of  smiling 
faces,  she  kissed  them  every  one,  and  her 
own  was  just  as  bright  as  the  brightest. 

"  There's  no  other  mother  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Mrs.  Stone,  "that  has  such  chil- 
dren as  mine ! " 

"  There,  now,  do  you  see  1 "  said  Billy  to 
Robin.  "  Can't  you  tell  how  much  you 
love  a  person?    It  feels  nice,  doesn't  it?" 


TO  SAVE  THE  BIRDS. 


HOW  TO   MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH    AND  PROTECT 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  CREATURES. 


IN  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  bird 
preservation.  Professor  Surface,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
dicates some  of  the  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  induce  birds  to  colonize  about  one's 
premises,  as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  shoot  them  or  permit  them  to 
be  stoned  or  frightened. 

2.  Erect  nesting  boxes.  In  these  ten  or 
more  species  may  nest. 

3.  Prohibit  unusual  noise  around  the 
premises  during  the  nesting  season,  partic- 
ularly while  birds  are  selecting  sites  for 
nests. 

4.  Provide  nesting  material  for  use  in 
constructing  nests. 

5.  Put  out  trays  of  water  and  mud  for 
robins,  swallows,  etc.,  to  use  in  building. 

6.  Erect  and  preserve  old  posts,  stumps 
and  logs  with  holes  in  them. 

7.  Suppress  prowling  cats  and  dogs. 

8.  Plant  some  of  the  native  fruit-bearing 
shrubs  and  trees  around  fences.  These 
may  be  service  berry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
elderberry,  wild  cherry,  choke  cherry,  mul- 
berry, haw,  grape  and  hackberry. 

10.  Permit  a  secluded  comer  to  grow 
up  as  a  thicket  for  shy  birds. 

11.  Feed  and  water  them  during  time  of 
scarcity  of  food  and  low  water,  both  in 
summer  and  in  winter.  Give  grain  in  the 
straw  to  quail  in  winter. 

12.  Mark  the  spots  where  nests  are  built 


in  the  field  and  have  the  farming  impl^ 
ments  drawn  around  them  without  destroy- 
ing them. 

13.  Discourage  tgg  collecting  and  need- 
less slaughter  of  birds. 

14.  Discover  and  check  their  natnnl 
enemies,  which  vary  with  locality. 

15.  Put  a  band  of  tin,  a  foot  or  more 
wide,  around  a  tree  or  post  containing  a 
nest,  to  keep  climbing  enemies  from  eggs 
and  young. 

16.  Discourage  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  air  guns,  slingshots,  etc. 

17.  Do  not  use  for  ornamentation,  wear- 
ing or  otherwise,  the  feathers  or  parts  of 
birds  that  are  killed  solely  for  that  par- 
pose. 

18.  Organize  societies,  such  as  chapters 
of  the  various  State  Audubon  societies,  for 
the  study  and  preservation  of  the  native 
birds. 

19.  Aid  in  disseminating  knowledge  of 
existing  laws,  in  enforcing  them  and  in 
effecting  proper  new  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  birds. 

20.  By  personal  effort  promote  the  gen- 
eral and  specific  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
our  native  birds  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting them. 

21.  Aid  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  by  advocating  the  observation 
of  bird  day  in  all  the  schools,  the  introduc- 
tion of  bird  studies  and  by  other  means. 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


DR.    A.   E.    WINSHIP. 


IT  is  forty-three  years  since  the  Spectator 
first  knew  the  Keystone  State,  and 
twenty-two  since  he  first  knew  her  famous 
institutes.  In  every  year  of  the  twenty- 
two  he  has  been  among  her  teachers,  until 
more  than  150  weeks  have  been  passed  with 
them,  addressing  audiences  totaling  about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 

No  other  lecturing  has  been  as  pleasant 
as  that  in  county  institutes,  where  one  has 
a  full  week  in  which  to  know  the  leaders 
of  a  county  and  those  who  are  doing  this 
kind  of  lecturing.  Occasionally  one  hears 
an  educational  lecturer  who  scolds  about 
these  gatherings,  but  it  is  some  one  who 
thinks  it  is  the  business  of  an  audience  to 
humor  a  speaker  and  adapt  itself  to  I«J 
whims.  These  audiences  are  among  the 
most  educative  forces,  as  related  to  pnbhc 
speakers,  in  the  country,  and  their  influence 
over  public  education  is  inestimable. 

The  memories  of  these  twenty-two  years 
enrich  one's  life  beyond  expression.  No 
man  or  woman,  accustomed  to  go  to  these 
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institutes  from  out  the  SUte,  goes  there 
now.  Most  of  them  have  gone  hence. 
Men  hke  White  and  Parker  have  passed 
on,  while  many  others  have  retired  from 
active  work.  Within  the  State  there  have 
been  few  changes.  Wickersham,  Higbee, 
and  Home  are  gone  from  among  us,  and 
Luckey,  Snyder,  Balliet,  Mackey,  Monroe, 
and  Twitmyer  have  gone  to  other  States. 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks  is  no  longer  on  the 
lecture  platform,  and  McCaskev  is  mayor 
of  his  city,  but  Houck,  Schacfter,  Waller, 
Lyte,  Phillips,  Noss,  Coughlin,  Miss  Pat- 
ridge,  and  others  are  still  as  ready  for 
work  as  they  were  in  those  early  days. 

Changes  in  the  work  are  even  greater 
than  in  the  workers.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  many  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
teachers  in  the  "  Question  Box"— a  feature 
long  since  abandoned— related  to  the  solu- 
tion of  puzzles  in  mental  arithmetic,  and 
the  parsing  of  words  in  crooked  English 
sentences.  Later  the  interest  centred  in 
the  "  opinion  "  of  the  instructors  as  to  the 
value  of  the  recess,  of  concert  recitations, 
etc.  Later  came  the  terminology  of  this 
man's  psychology  or  the  tricks  m  a 
woman's  devices.  As  one  listens  to 
Schmucker's  science,  Green's  Enghsh, 
Fess's  history,  Roark's  pedagogy,  the  won- 
der grows   at  the  transformation   of  the 

times.  .      ,     o.  X         1 

Every  county  institute  in  the  SUte  packs 
the  largest  hall  in  the  city  to  its  utmost 
capacity  for  five  days.  Professional  men 
and  society  women  grace  the  occasion.  At 
Doylestown,  especially,  this  year  judges, 
bankers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  mer- 
chants were  in  attendance.  Such  persons 
in  an  audience  call  forth  all  that  is  best  m 
a  speaker,  and  put  a  premium  upon  states- 
manlike and  scholarly  effort- AT.  E.  Jour- 
nal  of  Education.        

MORNING  DEVOTIONS, 

BY  ELEANOR  CURTIS. 


Occasionally  one  hears  from  the  pulpit 
or  press  the  expression,  "Godless  public 
schools."  I  confess  this  arouses  my  ire 
when  spoken  of  Massachusetts  schools, 
since  the  Legislature  permits,  "without 
comment,"  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Even 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  religious  teachers 
cannot  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  wise 
Creator  and  loving  Father  as  portrayed  by 
His  works.  Are  we  not  all  studying  the 
birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  human 
body,  and  the  wondrous  world  in  which  we 
live?  Besides,  are  we  not  studying  bits 
of  literature,  with  God  shining  through  all  ? 
If  the  schools  are  Godless,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  in  charge  are  indifferent  to 


their  responsibilities,  and  cannot  see  "  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  everthing." 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  select  for  the 
fall  months  the  Old  Testament  Bible  stories. 
My  reason  is  that  the  Jewish  children  are 
observing  their  "holidays"  and  are  es- 
pecially interested  at  that  time,  though  I 
believe  I  have  never  had  a  class  who  would 
not  listen  most  attentively  to  the  stories  of 
Noah,  Joseph,  Saul,  Samuel,  and  others  at 
any  time.  I  try  to  make  my  reading  as  im- 
pressive as  possible,  and  I  have  the  readings 
selected  for  the  week.  I  use  the  word  "  se- 
lected "  advisedly.  Is  there  any  better  way 
of  killing  the  devotional  spirit  of  teacher 
and  pupils  than  for  the  teacher  to  pick  up 
her  Bible  when  the  time  comes  and  read 
hit  or  miss,  with  much  less  eacpression  than 
she  would  require  of  the  pupils  in  an  ordi- 
nary reading  lesson?  I  think  not.  Oiil- 
dren  feel  the  perfunctory  reading,  and  with 
excuse  attend  to  other  matters,  if  not  out- 
wardly, mentally,  as  their  eyes  and  manner 
show. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  October  and  the 
first  two  in  November  I  read  my  favorite 
Psalms  and  Proverbs.  Many  a  sermon  is 
preached  by  an  impressive  pause  after  a 
verse  that  seems  particularly  applicable  to 
us.  Then  we  begin  on  the  Life  of  Christ 
as  depicted  in  one  of  the  Gospels,  going 
back  to  the  birth  of  Christ  for  the  week 
preceding  Christmas.  After  Easter,  I  read 
from  the  Epistles. 

The  above  has  been  my  plan  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  know  my  children  en- 
joy the  Bible  reading  from  the  rapt  atten- 
tion they  give.  This  year  I  am  trying  a 
new  plan.  I  have  chosen  five  selections, 
reading  the  same  one  on  each  Monday,  an- 
other on  Tuesday,  etc.  My  idea  is  to  let 
the  children  become  so  thorougly  saturated 
with  these  five  parts  of  chapters  that  they 
will  know  them  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

No  two  persons  would  select  the  same 
five,  probably.  My  Monday  reading  is  Mat- 
thew, v.,  I-I2,  and  I  find  the  children  are 
ready  to  finish  each  verse  for  me  now. 
Tuesday  we  have  the  nineteenth  Psalm. 
One  day  a  sweet  little  girl  gave,  "The 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  as  a 
sentence  in  a  language  lesson.  It  was  a 
cloudless  day  of  October,  and  nearly  every 
eye  followed  hers  to  the  window.  Wednes- 
day comes  the  revised  version  of  Corin- 
thians, XIII.  Thursday  is  a  temperance 
lesson  made  up  of  different  verses :  "  Wine 
is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise," 
etc.  Friday  is  the  Ten  Commandments  day. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  method 
seems  best  adapted  to  my  young  people  of 
thirteen  years,  coming  from  French   and 
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Yiddish  speaking  homes,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  either  method  or  any  method  is  better 
than  no  method. 

Our  Catholic  friends  realize  that  the  time 
to  impress  children  religiously  is  before  the 
fourteenth  year.  Why  do  not  the  rest  of 
us  learn  from  their  experience?  It  is  not 
the  province  of  a  public  school  to  teach 
church  doctrines;  but  is  not  that  public 
school  falling  very  far  short  of  its  privi- 
lege and  duty  if  its  pupils  are  not,  in  the 
main,  reverent  and  in  that  receptive  condi- 
tion for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  their 
own  church  tenets? 

The  tactful  teacher  can,  by  her  wise  se- 
lection, her  impressive  reading,  and  her 
reverent  spirit  give  the  key  note  for  the 
day,  not  only  for  the  pupils  but  for  herself. 
To  be  surev  we  get  off  the  key. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve^  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  hfe  and  light ; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 
Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

But  this  does  not  happen  every  day  to 
all  of  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  do  our  part 
to  preserve  in  the  children  the  spirit  of 
religion,  that  we  may  have  a  sure  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  moral  structure. 


GET  RID  OF  SELFISHNESS. 


I  AM  nearly  fourscore — was  in  active 
business  half  a  century — ^much  of  the 
time  as  an  employe.  Whether  under  rea- 
sonable bosses  or  unreasonable,  I  always 
found  that  a  proper  control  of  my  temper, 
together  with  careful  performance  of  pre- 
scribed duties,  made  a  way  for  me  to  get  on. 
I  never  aspired  to  be  aught  else  than  a  com- 
monplace man.  After  a  while  the  matri- 
monial bee  got  in,  and  I  escaped  several 
serious  blunders  by  remembering  what  my 
mother  had  told  me  about  shallow,  soft, 
silly  girls  who  were  of  no  account  as  com- 
panions or  housekeepers.  Then  Tabitha 
turned  up  and  life  began  in  real  earnest. 
I  stopped  looking  around.  Tabitha  proved 
to  be  the  stronger  character  of  the  two,  so 
that  under  her  benign  influence  my  self- 
esteem  grew  less  and  I  acknowledged  to 
myself  that  she  knew  more  about  the  secret 
of  right  living  than  I  did.  The  fact  was, 
she  was  simply  good,  and  that  covered 
every  requisite  to  make  home  happy. 

We  had  for  neighbors  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  knew  everything,  even  to  the 
number  of  feathers  on  a  hen.  What  they 
didn't  know  about  trade  unionism  wasn't 
worth  knowing.  They  talked  large,  so 
large,  about  their  leaders,  that  wife  and  I 
concluded  there  was  good  sense  in  the 
Scripture,     "the    leaders    of    the    people 


cause  them  to  err,"  and  that  they  had  bet- 
ter do  a  little  thinking  for  themselves. 

Well,  during  the  seven  years  we  were 
neighbors,  between  loss  of  time  in  strikes 
and  payment  of  dues,  they  were  always 
hard  up;  their  hate  of  the  capitalist  and  of 
all  nonunion  men  and  of  the  open  shop 
seemed  to  dry  up  their  souls;  they  quit 
going  to  church  after  listening  to  a  har- 
angue from  a  leader  that  religion  was  only 
a  cloak.  Finally  it  came  to  pass  that  hus- 
band was  rarely  at  home  Sundays  or  even 
ings,  and  soon  they  moved  and  we  lost 
track  of  them. 

I  know  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  selfishness 
in  the  world.  It  is  found  in  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  union  and  nonunion.  Get 
rid  of  selfishness,  and  things  would 
soon  shape  themselves  without  so  much 
wrangling;  the  prosperous  man  woi^ 
share  liberally  as  he  went  along  and  not 
accumulate  so  much;  the  workingman 
would  grow  in  importance;  brotherhood 
would  increase,  and  both  would  diii^  more 
of  their  privileges  and  less  if  their  rig^hts. 
But  what  will  cure  selfishness?  Nothing 
that  I  know  of  but  the  grace  of  God.  Get 
right  with  Him  and  conditions  improve. 
The  trouble  is  we  put  God  to  the  rear, 
and  men  to  the  front  as  leaders,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  onljr  make  bad  worse. 
I  like  what  Cardinal  Gibbons  says:  "If 
Christianity  solves  the  problem,  I  would 
advise  you  to  embrace  it.  It  yields  light 
to  the  heart,  and  that  peace  which  sur- 
passeth  understanding.  It  teaches  man  to 
enjoy  peace  with  God,  peace  with  nature, 
to  observe  law  and  charity,  and  to  observe 
peace  within  himself  to  teach  him  to  ke^ 
passions  within  control." 


"IN    GOD    WE    TRUST." 


THE  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  bill  to  restore  to 
the  United  States  coinage  the  motto  "In 
God  we  trust "  was  accomplished  by  a  vote 
so  overwhelming  as  to  be  almost  unanimous. 
Five  members  only  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  voted  against  it. 

The  action,  which  was  the  direct  result 
of  wide-spread  agitation  and  innumerable 
protests  and  petitions  from  religious  per- 
sons and  associations,  will  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  disclosing  a  deep  and  far- 
reaching  religious  sentiment  throughout  the 
country;  and  that  view  is  probably  just. 

The  controversy  which  gave  rise  to  this 
vote  was  started  by  the  decision  to  omit 
the  motto  from  the  gold  coins  designed  by 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  but  the  coin  on  which 
it    originally    appeared   was    the    two--ccnt 
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piece  of  1864.  The  period  was  one  of  great 
national  depression  and  of  deep  religious 
feeling.  The  peril  of  the  Union  lay  heavy 
on  men's  hearts,  and  caused  the  serious- 
minded  to  turn  their  thoughts  more  than 
was  their  wont  to  the  Creator  for  help  and 
comfort 

A  Pennsylvania  clergyman  had  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suggest- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Deity  in  soiye 
device  on  the  national  coinage.  The  sug- 
gestion was  passed  on  by  Secretary  Chase 
to  James  Pollock,  a  deeply  religious  man, 
formerly  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
President  Lincoln  had  made  director  of  the 
mint. 

Mr.  Pollock  suggested  as  mottos  for  the 
new  one-,  two-  and  three-cent  pieces  which 
were  about  to  be  issued,  either  "  Our  coun- 
try, our  God,"  or  "  God  our  trust"  Secre- 
tary Chase  in  his  reply  said,  "I  approve 
your  mottos,  only  suggesting  that  the  one 
be  changed  to  read,  'Our  God  and  our 
country,'  and  the  other  '  In  God  we  trust." 

Mr.  Pollock  was  a  close  friend  as  well 
as  the  appointee  of  Lincoln,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  quite  probable  that  the  martyred 
President  himself  had  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  motto  finally  adopted.  The  his- 
tory of  the  inscription,  therefore,  as  well 
as  its  sentiment,  was  such  as  to  make  the 
omission  of  it  seem  to  many  Americans  a 
double  sacrilege. — Youth's  Companiqn. 


TO  KEEP  YOUNG. 


TEACHERS,  like  other  people,  grow  old 
in  years.  This  is  a  law  of  nature. 
Some  grow  old  in  spirit.  They  live  in  the 
past,  not  in  the  present  and  future.  They 
thus  become  unfitted  for  their  work,  and 
have  no  legitimate  place  in  the  schools, 
whether  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years 
old.  Others  remain  young  in  spirit,  even 
when  the  number  of  years  mark  them  as 
old.  They  are  as  much  interested  in  their 
work  and  as  hopeful  about  it  as  they  were 
when  the  years  were  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber. So  long  as  there  are  no  physical  or 
mental  infirmities  to  interfere  with  efficient 
work,  the  influence  of  such  teachers  in  the 
schools  is  very  desirable. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written — wisely 
and  foolishly — about  how  to  keep  young. 
The  following  article  which  has  appeared 
in  various  exchanges,  contains  directions 
which  seem  to  the  writer  both  sound  and 
practical  when  perceived  in  the  right  spirit 
and  practiced  in  a  common-sense  way: 

"  Keep  in  the  sunlight ;  nothing  beautiful 
or  sweet  grows  or  ripens  in  the  darkness. 

"Avoid  fear  in  all  its  varied  forms  of 


expression.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  human  race. 

"Avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds;  they  are 
injurious.  The  long  life  must  be  a  tem- 
perate, regular  life. 

"  Don't  live  to  eat ;  but  eat  to  live.  Many 
of  our  ills  are  due  to  overeating,  to  eating 
the  wrong  things  and  to  irregular  eating. 

"Don't  allow  yourself  to  think  on  your 
birthday  that  you  are  a  year  older  and  so 
much  nearer  the  end. 

"  Never  look  on  the  dark  side ;  take 
sunny  views  of  everything;  a  sunny 
thought  drives  away  the  shadows. 

"Be  a  child;  live  simply  and  naturally 
and  keep  clear  of  entangling  alliances  and 
complications  of   all   kinds. 

"  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  contentment ;  all 
discontentment  and  dissatisfaction  bring 
age    furrows    prematurely    to    the    face, 

"Form  a  habit  of  throwing  off  before 
going  to  bed  at  night  all  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  day,  everything  which  can 
possibly  cause  mental  wear  and  tear  or  de- 
prive you  of  rest."^AftY/on  School  Journal. 


A  LESSON  FROM  DEATH. 

A  LITTLE  classmate  had  died  of  dip- 
theria,  and  a  tense  look  was  upon 
the  faces  of  the  children.  I  could  see  that 
the  gruesomeness  of  death  frightened  them, 
and  I  pitied  them,  that  they  should  have 
no  better  conception  of  the  great  change 
which  must  come. 

"I  suppose  you  have  all  heard,"  I  said, 
by  way  of  introduction,  "  that  one  of  our 
number  died  yesterday."  I  paused,  as  we 
all  pause  when  we  realize  how  great  is  the 
demand  made  upon  us,  and  how  small  our 
fitness  to  meet  it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  went  on  presently,  "  1 
don't  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  little  Fannie." 
Still  the  awful  silence  and  the  tense  look. 
"Do  you  know  why?" 

Wistful-eyed  Adin  raised  his  hand, 
"Because  she  can't  feel  nothin',"  he  said, 
"down  there  in  the  ground."  The  ex- 
pression of  the  others  showed  that  they 
shared  his  sentiment 

"But  is  Fannie  really  under  the 
ground?"  I  asked.  "That's  what  folks 
say,"  they  replied  innocently.  "They  put 
her  in  a  box  and  put  her  down  in  the 
ground." 

Then  I  told  them  what  some  of  them  (  1) 
had  never  heard  before,  how  the  part  of  us 
that  thinks  and  feels  and  knows  lives  al- 
ways and  that  God  has  given  us  each  a 
body  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  soul 
dwells  while  we  are  here,  but  that  some- 
time, whenever  He  thinks  best.  He  takes 
us  to  live  with  Him,  and  that  then,  because 
we  don't  need  the  old  house  any  longer,  it 
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is  laid  away  beneath  the  ground. 

I  spoke  of  our  little  school-world,  how 
happy  it  was,  especially  when  the  sunlight 
crept  in  through  the  nowers  and  vines  in 
the  windows,  and  we  sang  our  morning 
songs  together;  and  I  told  them  that  in  the 
world  where  Fannie  had  gone  there  were 
always  flowers  and  sunlight  and  songs,  and 
beautiful  angels.  The  children's  faces 
brightened,  for  they  began  to  see  life  where 
thev  had  seen  only  death  before. 

Now,"  I  said,  "you  understand  why 
I  said  I  wasn't  sorry  for  Fannie.  I  am 
sorry  for  her  mamma,  though,  for  she  will 
be  so  lonesome  for  a  while.  Do  you  think 
she  would  be  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  us 
to  show  that  we  think  and  care  about  her? 
Well  you  may  take  out  pencils  and  paper. 
We  wil!  decide  together  what  we  want  to 
say.  I  will  write  it  here  on  the  board,  and 
you  may  copy  it  on  your  tablets." 

The  heading  was  written  and  after  some 
deliberation  the  following  was  produced: 

''Dear  Mrs.  Blake:  '^We  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  loved  Fannie  very  much,  and 
we  know  you  must  be  lonesome  without 
her.  She  was  a  good  girl  in  school,  and 
studied  her  lessons  well.  We  will  miss 
her  a  great  deal,  but  we  think  it  must  be  a 
happy  place  to  live,  where  God  and  the 
angels  are." 

After  all  had  copied  it  on  their  tablets, 
one  of  the  best  writers  was  selected  to  make 
a  copy  on  a  better  grade  of  paper,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  class  signed  their 
names,  to  send  to  the  bereaved  mother. 

It  was  a  simple  proceeding,  but  in  that 
brief  half  hour  the  children's  ideas  changed 
completely.  The  terror  of  death  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  was  a  picture  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  desirable.  Who  knows 
but  that  thoughts  of  the  bright  land  of 
song  and  sunshine  may  lure  them  away 
from  evil  many  times  before  Death  calls 
for  thtm?--Progressive  Teacher. 


SPIRITS  CLAD  IN  VEILS. 


THE  Funeral  Benefit  Association  of  the 
Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  forty-five 
thousand  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
in  Pennsylvania,  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  Lancaster,  convening  May  5th.  At  the 
opening  session  the  address  of  welcome  by 
Mayor  McCaskey  was  much  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Lan- 
caster. A  member  of  your  Association 
and  of  your  Order  came  to  see  me  some 
days  ago,  and  asked  that  I  should  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning.  What 
shall  I  talk  of?  You  have  a  very  practical 
interest  in  death.     Not  the  king  of  terrors 


nor  the  silent  angel  of  blessing  that  wooes 
tired  eyes  to  dreamless  sleep  and  stills  for- 
ever the  beating  of  the  wearjr  heart,  bat 
simply  that  respectful  and  fitting  disposi^ 
tion  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  bfe,  wha& 
we  are  quite  done  with  it,  which  is  so  uni- 
versally approved  by  right-thinking  men. 

This  thought  looms  up  very  large  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  so  large  indeed,  at 
times,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dress 
he  wore  were  all,  and  the  man  who  wore 
it — ^and  has  cast  it  from  him — ^were  noth- 
ing. Whereas  quite  the  reverse  of  this  is 
true.  The  man  that  lives  right  on  is  all, 
and  the  last  suit  of  clothes  he  wore,  his 
dead  body,  is  nothing. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils ; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen ; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To   remove  the   shadowy  screen. 

Death  is  to  me  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject— second  only  to  Life,  and  the  wonder 
of  that  is  unfailing.  See  how  everything 
that  lives  comes  up  out  of  the  earth  and 
goes  back  into  it  again,  with  varying  terms 
of  life  upon  the  planet.  Everything  thaf 
has  life  loses  it;  and  this  is  the  inexorable 
law.  Development  from  the  seed,  the  cell 
— ^birth  and  growth — are  eminently  natural 
and  beautifuL  If  death  be  equally  nataral, 
and  there  are  none  to  deny  it,  why  is  it  not 
equally  good? 

Shall  I  make  this  talk  a  brief  lay  ser- 
mon? The  thought  of  death  is  a  pleasant 
one  to  me,  and,  as  for  sermons,  they  are 
about  the  best  reading  I  have  ever  had, 
except  the  Bible  itself.  Long  ago,  and  for 
many  years,  I  took  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent for  the  weekly  sermon  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  I  thank  him  as  I  do 
few  men  for  benefit  received.  Now  I  take 
the  Monday  morning  edition  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  Eagle  for  its  sermon  pages.  So  that 
I  read  three  or  four  sermons  each  week 
with  enjoyment,  and  hear  one  or  two  00 
Sunday  from  a  master  in  the  fine  art  01 
sermon-writing— and  try  to  be  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  greatest  things.  If  then 
J  am  talking  to  you  seriously  of  a  majestic 
theme,  in  which  every  son  of  man  has  vital 
interest,  I  know  you  will  ponder  the  great 
question  with  its  endless  suggestion  for  us 

all. 

W^.  have  bodies.  We  are  souls,  Yoa 
and  i  weigh  nothing  on  Fairbanks'  scales 
They  are  for  metals  and  minerals,  for  y^- 
etables  and  animals — any  and  all  things 
whatsoever  upon  which  the  world-grip  of 
attraction  is  never  relaxed  for  one  instant 
of  time.  Our  physical  body,  "the  house 
we  live  in,"  registers'  itself  upon  the  scales 
under  the  pull  of  gravity.  Not  so  the  spir- 
itual man.    Over  you  and  me,  beings  that 
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think  and  feel,  that  dream  and  hope,  that 
believe  and  know,  this  physical  attraction 
has  no  power,  whether  we  are  in  the  body, 
as  now,  or  apart  from  it,  as  we  soon  shall 
be. 

This  physical  body  for  whose  burial  you 
make  provision  in  your  Association  is 
yours,  not  vou.  It  is  of  your  belongings, 
not  yourself.  We  are  each  an  immortal 
being.  For  a  brief  while  we  arc  "in  the 
body,"  in  order  that  we  may  have  proper 
introduction  into  His  universe  according  to 
the  infinitely  wise  plan  of  God.  "Qur 
brains  are  seventy-year  clocks,"  we  are 
told;  "the  Angel  6f  Life  winds  them  up 
once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives 
the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection" — that  we  may  be  immortal 
as  God  himself. 

We  need  therefore  and  are  given  this 
natural  body.  But  it  soon  answers  the 
purpose  of  its  creation  and  falls  away  like 
the  leaf  in  the  autumn.  It  is  evident,  if 
this  be  true,  that  what  many  regard  as  the 
end  of  all  things  is  merely  an  episode  in 
the  life  eternal  that  lies  before  us.  You 
and  I  cannot  be  put  into  the  grave.  No 
suicide  ever  killed  himself,  or  can  kill  him- 
self, except  physically.  He  merely  gets 
rid  of  his  body — that  has  weight  upon  the 
scales — before  its  time,  doubtless  to  his 
infinite  regret.  Ah!  this  mystery  of 
Death,  with  its  tremendous  questioning! 

There  may  be  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  live  on  here  forever.  It  would  be 
a  sorry  world  indeed,  if  men  did  not  die  out 
of  it  generation  after  generation.  Some- 
where I  picked  up  a  poem,  entitled  "The 
City  of  the  Living,"  which  I  like  to  say 
over  to  myself  at  times,  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  allegory: 

In  a  long  Tanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory — 

There  flourished  far  away. 
In  a  broad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  meas- 
ure, 

A  city  fair  and  wide, 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure, 

And  never  any  died. 
Disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  those  stem  mar- 
auders. 

Who  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Hever  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place: 
No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there — 
"No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguish'd  crying. 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city  walls  death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 
Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places! 

ph,  bliss  to  dwell  therein! 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  grave  between ! 
To  feel  no  death  damp  gathering  cold  and  colder, 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth  I 


To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older. 
Radiant  in  deathless  youth  I 

And,  hurryinff  from  earth's  remotest  quarters, 

A  tide  ot  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode, 
Where   never   death   should  come  between   and 
sever 

Them  from  their  loved  apart — 
Where  they  might  work,  and  will,  and  live  for- 
ever. 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart. 
And  so  they  lived  in  happiness  and  pleasure. 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride. 
And   did   great   deeds,    and   laid   up    stores    of 
treasure. 

And  never  any  died. 
And  many  years  roU'd  on  and  saw  them  striving. 

With  unabated  breath: 
And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  living, 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 
Yet  listen,  hapless  soul,  whom  angels  pity, 

Craving  a  boon  like  this; 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  the  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 
One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall. 
Forsook  tneir  pleasant  places,  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall. 
Craving  with  wish  that  brook'd  no  more  denying 

So  long  had  it  been  crossed. 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying — 

The  treasure  they  had  lost. 
Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide. 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals. 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving — 

The  boon  of  endless  breath? 
Ah,  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living 

There  is  no  cure  but  death. 
Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity. 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied; 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died  I 

So  I  ^congratulate  you  that  Earth  has  for 
you  and  for  me  no  City  of  the  Living.  I 
congratulate  you  that  you  are  going  to  die ! 
One  by  one  you  will  realize  upon  your  in- 
vestment in  the  Funeral  Benefit  Associa- 
tion of  your  Order.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  Lancaster,  and  trust 
that  your  stay  with  us,  and  your  further 
stay  upon  the  planet  after  you  leave  us, 
may  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  and  in 
every  way  profitable  to  you  for  time  and 
for  Eternity. 

Col.  Channing  F.  Meek,  president  of  the 
Colorado- Yale  Marble  Company,  writes 
Mayor  McCaskey: 

Mr.  Bates  has  given  to  me  the  copy  of 
the  Lancaster  New  Era  of  May  Sth  con- 
taining your  address,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  intrested  in  what  you  say  of  Life 
and  Death. 

I  am  one  with  you  in  the  feeling  that  we 
should  spend  our  day  here  and  pass  on, 
and  not  even  wish  to  remain.  I  am  also 
of  those  who  believe — and  I  know  that  you 
must  be  one  of  them — ^that,  like  the  bees, 
one  generation  should  build  and  sacrifice 
for  the  next 
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It  is  true,  there  is  on  earth  no  City  of 
the  Living,  but  there  is  a  City  of  the  Dead 
— the  dead  who  have  sacrificed  for  the 
living — a  city. 

"Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 

like  stars. 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's 

minds 
To  vaster  issues." 


THE  FOREIGN  CHILD  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


SUPT.   JOSEPH    HOWERTH,    SHAMOKIN. 

DURING  the  past  year  one  million  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  people 
came  to  this  country  from  foreign  lands. 
They  represent  every  race  and  every  lan- 
guage except  our  own.  They  worship  in  every 
creed  and  in  every  form.  These  people  do 
not  understand  our  laws,  our  customs,  or  our 
institutions.  They  have  brought  the  memories 
of  persecutions  and  of  sufferings.  Thesr  have 
brought  their  own  ideas  of  liberty,  which  to 
many  of  them  means  license.  They  have 
brought  their  language,  thought,  aspirations, 
and  life.  The  question  is.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  these  countless  hordes  that  are 
attempting  to  merge  themselves  into  our  popu- 
lation? Is  it  possible  for  us  to  read  the  future 
by  the  light  of  the  past? 

Since  the  year  1820  more  than  twenty-five 
millions  of  people  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  foreign  countries.  Under  the  power  of 
assimilation  of  American  institutions,  these 
people  have  become  and  are  becoming  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  They  have 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  increasing  its  wealth,  its  power,  and  its 
glory.  When  our  institutions  and  government 
have  been  threatened  either  by  foreign  foe  or 
internal  discord,  they  have  marched  with 
"equal  step  and  equal  valor"  under  our  flag 
for  the  preservation  of  the  land  that  made 
them  free. 

To  absorb  and  Americanize  this  surplus 
population  of  Europe  is  a  problem  for  the 
Public  Schools.  Of  the  total  number  of 
aliens  admitted  during  the  past  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  were  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  compulsory  school  law  in  most 
States  covers  the  years  from  eight  to  fourteen. 
Our  basis  is  then  approximately  ten  thousand 
a  year,  or  sixty  thousand  for  the  six  years  of 
compulsory  attendance.  Add  to  this  the 
twenty  thousand  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eight,  and  the  twenty  thousand  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  and  we  have  one 
hundred  thousand  foreign-bom  children  to 
deal  with  annually.    Taking  into  consideration 


that  each  child  will  remain  in  school  an 
average  of  five  years,  we  have  five  hundred 
thousand  children.  Considering  then  that  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population  is 
enrolled,  we  have  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  foreign-bom  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  According  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  year  1906,  there  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  during^  the  pre- 
ceding year  sixteen  millions  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  pupils.  So  that  on  an 
average  there  is  one  foreign-bom  child  to 
every  forty-seven  American-bom  children,  that 
is,  about  one  for  every  school-room. 

If  the  foreign  population  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  very  simple;  for  the  foreign 
child  would  assimilate  the  language,  customs, 
and  manners  of  his  associates  without  the 
slightest  change  to  the  social  or  economic  con- 
ditions. The  methods  in  education  would  not 
need  to  be  especially  different  from  those  ap- 
plied to  American-bom  children.  He  could  be 
classified  according  to  his  mental  development, 
regardless  of  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  promoted  according  to  his 
ability  to  carrv  on  the   work  successfully. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  foreigners  do  hot 
distribute  tnemselves  over  the  entire  countiy. 
but  tend  to  colonize  in  the  large  cities  and 
industrial  centers.  Of  the  immigrant  aliens 
admitted  during  the  past  year  30  per  cent 
were  destined  for  New  York,  18  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8  for  Illinois,  7  for  Massachusetts,  6 
for  New  Jersey,  5  for  Ohio — ^making^  74  per 
cent,  destined  for  six  States.  The  remainder 
were  destined  for  forty-eight  States  and  terri- 
tories. Ten  States  received  each  less  than  one- 
seventeenth  of  one  per  cent.  S«  that  the 
burden  of  educating  these  people  falls  heavily 
upon  a  few  States,  and  especially  the  cities  and 
large  towns  in  those  States. 

Because  of  this  great  influx  of  foreign  de- 
ments, the  changes  ^oing  on  in  our  country 
along  all  lines  of  activity  are  very  perceptible. 
We  have  no  type  of  American  school,  but  are 
compelled  to  change  our  mode  of  teaching  and 
studying  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  new 
surroundings.  As  our  population  changes,  our 
methods  must  change.  From  the  early  history 
of  our  country  up  to  about  the  year  1882  im- 
migration was  principally  from  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Ini 
migration,  a  change  in  the  source  of  immigra- 
tion commenced  about  the  year  1882.  During 
the  past  year  76  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
came  from  the  Slavic  and  Iberic  countries. 
The  effect  that  this  will  have  on  our  country 
and  its  institutions  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
Whatever  the  future  of  our  country  will  be 
depends  upon  the  teachings  of  the  public 
schools  of  to-day. 

When  the  foreigners  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  a  district,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  place  such 
foreigners  in  separate  schools  or  to  place  them  in 
school  with  American  children.  It  seems  bettrr 
both  from  an  economic  and  a  social  stand- 
point to  segregate  these  pupils  until  they  are 
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familiar  with  the  English  language.  Other- 
wise when  large  numbers  of  bepnners  are 
placed  in  school  with  American  children,  they 
will  retard  the  progress  and  tend  to  foreign- 
ize  the  American  children.  However,  just  as 
soon  as  they  become  familiar  with  the  English 
language  they  should  be  placed  in  school  with 
American  children,  but  always  in  the  minority. 

The  most  important  factor  in  educating  and 
Americanizing  these  children  is  the  teacher. 
To  teach  them  successfully  she  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  and  traditions  of  their 
native  country.  She  should  know  their  traits 
and  characteristics.  She  should  be  familiar 
with  their  habits  of  life,  their  parentage,  and 
their  home  influences.  She  should  know  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  She  should  be  skilled  in 
the  object  method  of  teaching.  She  should 
be  able,  if  possible,  to  speak  and  understand 
their  language.  The  latter  is  practicable  only 
where  it  is  possible  to  segregate  the  pupils  of 
each  nationality  under  a  teacher  who  can 
speak  that  language — as  by  having  all  Italian 
children  under  a  teacher  who  can  speak 
Italian,  and  all  Polish  children  under  a  teacher 
who  can  speak  Polish,  etc.  The  teacher  should 
be  thoroughly  American  and  should  use  every 
means  possible  to  develop  in  her  pupils  the 
proper  American  instincts  and  American 
ideals.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  foreign 
children  in  a  school,  and  these,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  localities,  representing  several  differ- 
ent nationalities,  the  teacher  will  find  con- 
siderable assistance  in  using  as  interpreter 
older  pupils  who  have  learned  the  English 
language. 

In  teaching  these  children  we  should  make 
use  of  the  value  of  their  own  experiences. 
They  need  something  more  than  the  so-called 
three  R's.  In  their  home  country  "they  are 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  fields  and  have 
something  to  do  with  their  hands."  The  aim 
of  the  parents  in  coming  to  this  country  is 
to  better  their  condition.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  parents  are  laborers,  and  they  expect 
their  children  to  be  the  same.  So  that  a  great 
part  of  these  children  now  in  the  public 
schools  will  form  the  industrial  masses  in  a 
few  years.  They  should  be  taught  a  proper 
regard  for  labor,  and  should  have  developed 
in  them  an  intelligent  industry.  It  is  here 
that  Manual  Training  and  Trades  Schools 
have  the  greatest  economic  and  social  value. 
These  children  are  generally  respectful  to 
constituted  authority.  They  are  studious,  am- 
bitious, and  obedient.  They  are  kindly  dis- 
posed to  our  educational  methods  and  adapt 
themselves  quite  readily  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. It  is  for  us  then  to  so  shape  our 
course  of  study  that  it  will  develop  in  these 
pupils  the  best  that  is  in  them  that  they  may 
become  useful,  patriotic,  and  loyal  American 
citizens. 

Socrates  says,  when  discussing  the  problems 
of  education  in  the  "Republic":  "Now  you 
know  that  in  every  enterprise  the  beginning 
is  the  main  thing,  especially  in  dealing  with 
the  young  and  tender  nature.  For  at  that 
time  it  is  most  plastic,  and  into  it  the  stamp 
which  it  is  desired  to  impress  sinks  deepest." 
The  home  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.    Hence 


an  intimate  and  sympathetic  relation  should 
exist  between  the  home  and  the  school.  The 
success  of  a  school  system  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
In  many  cases  the  immigrant  parents  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  children  to  teach  them  the 
English  language  and  to  develop  in  them 
American  ideals.  "We  should  be  careful  in 
educating  these  children  that  we  do  not  edu- 
cate them  away  from  the  home,  thereby  crea- 
ting a  gulf  between  the  children  and  the 
parents.  The  parents  should  be  advanced  with 
the  children."  This  difficulty  is  met  and  over- 
come in  some  cities  by  having  meetings  of  the 
parents.  At  these  meetings  the  parents  are 
instructed  and  inspired  by  the  teacher  or  some 
one  selected  by  her.  When  the  parents  will 
not  attend  these  meetings  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  visit  the  homes  and,  by  means  of 
an  interpreter  if  necessary,  interest  the  parents 
in  the  mission  of  the  public  schools. 

Closely  related  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
problems  concerning  the  foreign-bom  children 
is  the  civic  problem,  or  the  training  into  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens.  It  is  our  duty  for  the 
good  of  the  government  and  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  Republic  that  all  the  people 
should  be  trained  to  be  loyal  to  the  flag  and 
to  the  constitution.  We  must  train  these 
foreign  children  to  say  with  the  native-bom, 
"  My  pride  and  inspiration  are  not  in  the  hero 
of  Germany,  or  of  Holland,  or  of  Russia,  or 
of  Italy,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln."  The  imagination  of  these 
children  should  be  awakened  and  inspired  by 
the  lessons  of  Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge, 
Gettysburg,  and  Independence  Hall.  Patriot- 
ism should  be  nurtured  on  all  days,  but  more 
especially  in  connection  with  celebrations  in 
honor  of  great  heroes  and  statesmen. 

Another  great  problem  in  teaching  these 
children  is  the  development  of  the  proper 
standard  of  morality.  The  representatives  of  • 
each  nation  bring  their  vices  as  well  as  their 
virtues.  To  instill  into  the  minds  of  these 
children  the  principles  of  neatness,  punctual- 
ity, regularity,  truthfulness,  and  obedience  is 
to  develop  in  them  the  proper  moral  standard. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  school  must 
be  made  interesting  and  attractive,  backed  up 
by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  school 
law.  If  these  children  are  not  in  school,  they 
will  find  American  companions  on  the  street. 
This  is  not  creditable  to  our  compulsory  school 
system,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in 
all  large  cities  there  are  many  American  boys 
and  girls  who  are  permitted  to  receive  almost 
their  entire  education  on  the  street. 

The  efforts  of  a  teacher  to  reach  these 
pupils  are  in  many  cases  futile  because  of  the 
lack  of  sympathy  that  she  receives  from  the 
homes  of  the  community.  This  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  our  weaknesses  in  mu- 
nicipal government.  A  foreigner  learns  all 
too  soon  that  for  a  certain  consideration  he 
may  escape  the  "vigilance  of  the  law,"  and 
that  by  bribing  a  political  boss  he  may  violate 
the  law  with  impunity.  He  thus  weakens  or 
deadens  that  integrity  of  character  so  es- 
sential to  make  good  American  citizens,  and 
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to  instill  lofty  principles  of  morality  into  his 
children.  This  is  an  everlasting  shame  to  our 
own  people,  and  everything  possible  should 
be  done  by  our  own  people  to  correct  what- 
ever evils  exist  under  our  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. With  the  proper  co-operation  pf 
all  the  people  no  problem  would  be  too  great 
for  th^  public  schools  to  solve,  no  obstacles 
of  foreign  immigration  too  great  for  the 
schools  to  overcome. 

Then  we  must  teach  these  children  the 
English  language.  We  must  classify  and  pro- 
mote them  intelligently.  We  must  get  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  parents 
and  in  that  way  educate  the  parents.  We 
must  develop  in  them  the  proper  regard  for 
labor  and  intelligent  industry.  We  must  in- 
still in  them  the  fundamental  principles  of 
patriotism  and  morality.  In  this  way  all  the 
representatives  of  the  different  nations  will  be 
fused  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 


THE  FOREIGN  CHILD  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


SUPT.  CHAKLES   H.  BRELSFORD,   PHILA. 


FROM  an  address  delivered  recently  by  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Edmunds,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia, 
I  quote  the  following:  "Our  greatest  problem 
is  the  inmiigrant  child.  What  arc  we  to  do 
with  the  immigrants  who  are  flooding  into  our 
cities?  We  cannot  find  room  to  accommodate 
them.  We  cannot  build  schools  quick  enough 
for  them,  and  undoubtedly  they  are  eager  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  our  public  school 
system  of  education.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  some  of 
the  immigrants  land  upon  our  shores,  and — 
would  you  believe  it — ^the  children  of  these 
*  immigrants  coming  into  the  city  late  one  after- 
noon were  at  school  the  next  morning  at  9 
o'clock  waiting  for  admittance." 

In  the  centers  of  large  population,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  "Foreign  Child" 
is  becoming  one  of  the  gravest  with  which 
our  Boards  of  Education  have  to  deal.  It 
also  demands  careful  study  and  consideration 
from  those  responsible  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  training  of  children. 

As  Superintendent  of  "District  Number 
Three  "  in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  two  years, 
ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  not 
only  to  study  this  problem  but  also  to  be 
associated  with  this  class  of  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  In  this  District  there  are,  in 
round  numbers,  an  averag:e  of  18,000  pupils; 
fully  90  per  cent,  are  foreign,  or  the  children 
of  foreign  parents.  This  great  body  includes, 
as  Mr.  Edmunds  has  said,  the  immigrants  who 
landed  from  the  ships  yesterday,  together  with 
all  the  varying  grades  up  to  those  who  have 
acquired  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language  and  are  now  ready  for  promotion 
to  the  higher  schools. 

The  foreign  child  is  in  many  respects  a 
peculiar  being.  Considering  the  conditions 
from  which  he  came  and  his  associations  and 


environment  here  it  is  marvelous  that  he 
evolves  as  soon  as  he  does.  Coming  from 
conditions  in  which  in  many  instances  there 
has  been  neither  opportunity  nor  assistance, 
where  life  was  drudgery  and  the  means  of 
sustenance  so  meager  that  body  and  soul  could 
scarcely  be  kept  together,  •  into  experiences 
such  as  prevail  in  this  country,  he  finds  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  these  new 
conditions  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  our 
institutions  and  government. 

With  him  school  is  the  first  consideratioa. 
In  spite  of  all  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
the  foreign  child  wants  to  get  into  school 
and  he  wants  to  get  in  right  away.  There  is 
no  delay.  Having  been  injected  into  the 
system,  what  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?  He  is 
tied  to  us,  like  many  others,  "  for  better  or 
for  worse."  Let  us  take  a  look  at  him  and 
see  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  educate  him. 
What  sort  of  material  is  he?  We  must  re- 
member that  in  all  probability  he  is  here  to 
stay,  and  the  children  of  to-day  are  the  citi- 
zens and  possible  rulers  of  to-morrow,  for 
was  not  Andrew  Jackson  the  son  of  an  Irish 
immigrant? 

In  a  recent  Educational  Journal,  Dr.  N.  C 
Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  a  friend  of  his  regarding  the  w6rth 
of  an  education  to  a  boy.  The  Doctor  was  so 
impressed  with  it,  that  he  desired  that  the 
greatest  publicity  be  given  to  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  interesting  statement  and  applies  with 
particular  emphasis  to  the  present  discussion. 
An  Indiana  jury  awarded  to  a  father  $599^99 
as  a  proper  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
boy.  The  Doctor's  friend  characterized  this 
as  an  "outrage" — ^the  sum  being  much  too 
small — for,  in  addition  to  the  boy's  person- 
ality and  his  value  socially  to  his  parents  and 
in  the  home,  he  made  the  following  calcula- 
tions: A  fair  average  price  of  an  uneducated 
man's  labor  is  about  $1.50  per  day.  Granting 
that  he  has  steady  employment  300  days  in 
the  year  for  40  years,  the  sum  of  his  earning 
capacity  for  life  is  $1.50  X  300  X  40  =  $i4ooa 
The  salaries  of  educated  men  range  from  those 
in  high  positions  of  trust  at  $50,000  or  ^S^ 
per  year  down  to  those  drawing  $1,000  per 
year  and  less.  One  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
however,  would  be  a  low  average  income  for 
an  educated  man.  His  earning  capacity  for 
life,  therefore,  is  $1,000  X  40  =  $40»ooa  The 
difference  between  $40,000  and  $i8,ooo»  or 
$22,000,  represents  the  money  profit  alone  that 
is  added  to  a  man's  earning  capacity  in  con- 
sequence of  education,  leaving  out  of  the 
calculation  altogether  his  added  value  to  the 
community  and  the  State  as  an  educated 
citizen. 

This  is  a  strong  plea  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view  alone  for  the  education  of  these 
children.  There  is  much  more  in  it  however, 
for  the  educated  worker  along  any  line  is  ia 
a  majority  of  instances  a  factor,  and  a  power- 
ful one,  in  the  citizenship  and  the  government 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The 
ignorant  person  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
even  though  he  may  have  much  natural  abili^- 
If  the  safety  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  lives  of 
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the  common  people  rather  than  in  its  rulers, 
it  is  our  solemn  obligation  to  raise  the  indi- 
vidual units  composing  that  class  of  people 
to  the  highest  educational  level. 

Attention  is  called  to  another  fact  which 
tends  to  show  the  vital  importance  of  edu- 
cating the  foreign  children.  A  Unitarian 
minister  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of  Massachu- 
setts recentlv  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
on  the  average,  a  little  over  one  child  was 
bom  each  year  for  every  hundred  members 
in  good  standing  in  that  church.  The  birth- 
rate among  native  Americans  has  been  slowly, 
but  surelv,  declining  during  the  last  century. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  basing  his  calculation  on 
the  prevailing  birth-rate  in  his  .day,  predicted 
that  in  1875  the  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  eighty  millions.  In  Benjamin 
Franklin's  day  the  average  family  was  eight. 
Up  to  1840  the  growth  by  native  births  was 
seven  times  greater  than  by  immigration.  At 
present,  the  native  stock  is  dying  out. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  birth- 
rate is  27.78  annually  for  each  thousand  of 
population,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole.  Taken 
separately,  the  foreign-bom  is  52  to  the 
thousand  and  the  native  but  17,  lower  than 
the  stagnation  or  zero  mark  for  population 
in  France,  which  is  22.4,  Dr.  George  Engle- 
man,  of  Boston,  who  has  written  much  con- 
ceming  these  matters  says,  "The  number  of 
children  bom  of  native  American  families  is 
less  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
not  excepting  France,  which  has  long  been 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  depopulation.  It  is 
a  strange  and  curious  circumstance  that  in 
America  where  the  individuals  flourish  the 
race  dies. 

Among  college  graduates  the  birth-rate  is 
exceedingly  low.  Secretaries  of  many  classes 
in  these  institutions  fumish  some  very  interest- 
ing data.  Of  Wellesley  College,  for  example,  we 
get  the  following:  There  were  436  graduates 
from  the  classes  of  the  first  ten  years  ending 
with  1888.  Up  to  the  year  1903,  203  had 
married.  Of  these  40  had  no  children,  and 
the  remaining  193  had  286  surviving  children, 
but  65.5  per  cent,  of  the  original  number  of 
graduates. 

Conceding  the  importance  of  educating  the 
foreign  child,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  conditions 
in  the  school  and  in  the  home  in  which  the 
pupil  labors.  Dr.  Shoemaker,  one  of  my  co- 
laborers  in  District  No.  3,  in  a  recent  address 
conceming  the  conditions  of  the  immigrants 
of  Philadelphia,  stated  that  we  are  making 
more  Americans  to-day  in  District  No.  3  than 
are  bom,  and  this  statement  of  the  Doctor's 
applies  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
Districts. 

In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  foreigners 
and  their  disposition  to  colonize,  we  find 
certain  sections  of  the  Jarge  cities  greatly 
overcrowded.  The  children  live  in  conditions 
that  render  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  any  school  work  in  the  home,  and, 
^3  I  have  stated  before,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous  that  these  children  acquire  an  edu- 
cation as  soon  as  they  do. 

In  a  recent  tour  of  inspection  in  my  Dis- 


trict I  came  into  contact  with  the  following 
conditions:  In  one  home  there  were  ten 
persons  living  in  two  rooms,  father,  mother 
and  eight  children,  the  oldest  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  age.  A  little  farther  down  the 
street  in  another  home  I  found  father,  mother 
and  six  children  living  in  two  rooms,  the  old- 
est child  a  girl  of  possibly  ten  years.  There 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle  and  another,  but 
three  years  old,  was  a  helpless  cripple.  The 
ten-year  old  girl  is  attending  school  and  is 
doing  fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  life  at  home  is  one  of  toil.  In  another 
home  we  found  the  mother  and  three  small 
children.  The  father  was  out  of  work.  One 
of  the  babies  was  sick,  and  the  mother  was 
engaged  in  washing.  She  vras  compelled  to 
do  this  in  order  to  get  food  for  the  little 
ones,  and  when  not  washing  she  was  sewing 
carpet-rag  balls.  In  these  homes  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  a  similar  character  only 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  are  obtainable, 
and  frequently  not  even  these.  Many  of  these 
children  have  no  better  food  than  a  "chunk" 
of  bread,  a  cup  of  vile  coffee  or  tea  (or 
possibly  beer)  and  at  times  not  even  that 
I  know  of  a  case  where  a  girl  attending  school 
was  compelled  to  work  at  home  early  and  late. 
The  mother  of  the  family  had  died  and  this 
"  little  mother  "  attended  to  these  home  duties 
besides  performing  her  school  work.  In  one 
of  the  homes  which  I  visited,  I  found  a 
mother,  somewhat  feeble-minded,  a  baby  boy 
about  five  years  of  age  and  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
The  father  had  died  some  five  years  previously 
and  the  older  boy  had  been,  and  is,  the  sole 
support  of  this  little  family.  In  addition  to 
that  he  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  his  school 
work! 

I  cite  the  above  instances  to  show  not  only 
the  wretched  conditions  under  which  these 
children  labor  but  the  spirit  which  animates 
them.  How  many  of  us  under  similar  con- , 
ditions  would  be  able  to  do  as  well?  In  the 
December,  1907,  issue  of  "The  Teacher," 
our  Philadelphia  publication,  page  315,  Miss 
Esther  Levy  gives  some  very  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  "Immigrant  Children"  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live. 

In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  immigrants 
and  their  disposition  to  colonize,  mentioned 
before,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
schoolhouses  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  con- 
gested conditions.  Many  buildings  are  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  poorly  constructed  with  ref- 
erence to  heat  and  ventilation.  In  some  small 
rooms  there  are  70  or  80  children.  The  room 
is  possibly  18  feet  square  and  the  ceiling  10 
or  12  feet  high,  thus  giving  to  each  child  less 
than  60  cubic  feet  of  air,  equivalent  to  con- 
fining him  in  a  cubical  box  with  dimensions 
of  4  feet! 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  in  such  a  room  that 
Dr.  Brumbaugh  found  the  teacher  of  whom 
he  spoke  at  the  Girls'  Normal  School  as  fol- 
lows: He  observed  her  after  a  day's  labor 
removing  her  glasses  and  resting  her  eyes. 
Upon  questioning  her  he  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  she  had  graduated  in  June,  had 
received  her  appointment  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, and  early  in  the  new  year  following  was 
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compelled  to  visit  a  physician  who  prescribed 
glasses.  Although  she  had  been  able  to  pass 
through  the  schools  and  graduate,  a  short 
term  of  work  under  conditions  described 
above  resulted  in  the  permanent  impairment 
of  her  sight. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  the  Girls*  Normal 
School,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superin- 
tendent, spoke  about  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing the  children  reading  and  writing.  Es- 
pecially would  he  have  reading  well  taught 
m  order  that  the  children  should  read  good 
books  when  out  of  school.  When  I  heard  the 
Doctor  make  the  above  statement,  I  was  re- 
minded of  my  own  District  in  which  a  book 
in  the  home  is  a  prize.  The  whole  family 
studies  it  and  in  an  extremely  short  time  it 
is  worn  out.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  decent  and  ample 
supply,  yet  the  schools  in  such  Districts  re- 
ceive not  one  penny  more  from  the  appropria- 
tions than  other  schools  in  which  the  children 
come  from  the  best  homes. 

Boards  of  Education  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  amount  of  money  available;  it  is 
none  the  less  an  injustice  to  the  schools  in 
which  the  education  of  the  immigrant  child 
is  going  on.  In  the  investigation  in  Phila- 
delphia, recently  made  by  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating Committee,  it  was  conditions  existing 
in  sections  of  the  city  like  this  that  caused 
the  members  of  that  Committee  to  make  the 
startling  statements  which  they  did,  and  which 
resulted  in  their  recommendation  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  conditions  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

As  a  tribute  to  tne  teachers  who  work  under 
these  conditions,  I  quote  the  following  from 
Jacob  Riis,  who  has  done  so  much  for  im- 
proving conditions  in  New  York  City.  He 
says :  "  In  a  very  real  way  the  teacher  is,  must 
be,  both  mother  and  home  to  too  many  of 
her  children.  Could  any  pay  reward  the 
weary  lives  I  have  seen  literally  worn  out  in 
the  service  of  stricken  humanity  in  the  slums 
of  my  own  city — worn  to  the  raw  4ay  by  day 
with  never  a  word  betraying  the  toil  and  suf- 
fering, with  the  brave,  patient  smile  ever  there 
to  cheer  and  help." 

From  an  address  delivered  at  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  at  Ocean  Grove  a  few 
years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt,  I  make  the 
following  quotation :  "  You  teachers — ^and  it  is 
a  mere  truism  to  say  this — you  teachers  make 
the  whole  world  your  debtors,  and  if  you 
teachers  did  not  do  your  work  well,  this  Re- 
public would  not  last  the  span  of  a  genera- 
tion. You  render  some  well-nigh  unbelievable 
services  to  the  country.  You  render  to  this 
Republic  the  prime,  the  vital  service  of  amal- 
gamating into  one  homogeneous  body  the 
children  alike  of  those  who  are  bom  here  and 
of  those  who  come  here  from  so  many  lands 
abroad.  You  furnish  a  common  training  and 
common  ideals  for  the  children  of  all  the 
mixed  peoples  who  are  here  being  fused  into 
one  nationality.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  you  and  to  your  efforts  that  we  of  this  great 
American  Republic  form  one  people  instead  of 
a  group  of  jarring  peoples." 

Not  only  as  a  partial  remedy  but  for  the 


purpose  of  improving  conditions  under  which 
the  immigrant  child  receives  his  fjiglish  edu- 
cation, I  offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body.* 

First:  Smaller  classes.  Our  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Rupert,  of  Pottstown,  in  his  argument 
yesterday  regarding  the  retardation  of  pupils 
in  school,  stated  that  in  Pottstown  there  are 
75  teachers  and  in  round  numbers  2300 
children.  This  is  an  average  of  less  than 
40  to  each  teacher.  The  professor  stated  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  retardation  of  pupils 
was  the  fact  that  the  classes  were  too  large, 
that  teachers  could  not  handle  successfully 
large  classes  of  children.  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  above  statement,  and  the  retarda- 
tion of  immigrant  children  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  tremendously  overcrowdeid 
classes.  Such  classes  are  especially  prevalent 
in  the  lower  grades  and  in  these  grades  alone, 
if  in  no  others,  some  remedial  measnres 
should  be  put  into  immediate  operation.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  preposterous  to  ask  a  teacher 
to  teach  successfully,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
a  class  of  40  or  50  immigrant  children  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  described. 

Second:  The  organization  of  special  classes 
for  children  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Language  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  English,  the  child  is 
incapable  of  any  educational  advancement. 
Thousands  of  these  immigrant  children  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  language  whatever,  and 
special  provision  should  be  made  in  order  that 
their  education  in  English  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Third:  Training  and  selecting  special  types 
of  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work.  As  stated 
before,  90  per  cent,  of  the  16,000  pupils  in 
District  No.  3  are  foreign.  Imagine  the  con- 
sternation on  the  face  of  a  bright  young 
graduate  from  the  Girls'  Normal  School  who 
after  appointment  goes  to  the  schoolhouse.  is 
ushered  into  her  class-room  by  the  Principal* 
begins  her  work  and  finds  that  possibly  50 
per  cent,  or  more  of  her  pupils  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  about  what  she  is  talking.  It 
is  a  rude  awakening  indeed  from  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  the  ideal  conditions  and  the 
"selected"  pupils  in  which  she  received  her 
experience  in  the  "  practice  "  of  teaching.  Too 
many  of  these  young  ladies  are  subjected  to 
this  rude  awakening.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  of  them  apply  for  an  immediate  trans- 
fer to  other  sections  in  which  conditions  are 
the  opposite? 

Fourth:  Additional  or  extra  teachers  in 
large  buildings  to  do  special  language  work 
among  the  immigrants,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Principal.  As  class-rooms  are  limited  we 
are  compelled  to  place  many  of  our  children 
on  part  time.  At  present  in  this  District  there 
are  about  3,000.  These  extra  or  additional 
teachers  could  do  much  valuable  work  by  as- 
sisting the  regular  teachers. 

*  This  and  the  preceding  paper  were  originally 
written  for  the  Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
reported  in  the  May  Number  of  The  JouutAL. 
and  should  be  read  in  that  connection. — [Ed.] 
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Fifth:  Improved  buildings  and  equipment. 
Foreign  children  should  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  school 
is  in  many  instances  the  only  place  where  they 
can  experience  this.  We  can  therefore  hardly 
measure  the  influence  that  these  surroundings 
have  upon  the  life  of  the  pupil.  It  is  an  in- 
fluence that  makes  for  his  permanent  good  and 
improvement  and  we  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  conditions.  More  money  is 
also  needed  to  supply  adequate  equipment  such 
as  books,  charts,  maps,  etc. 

Sixth:  Open  our  school  buildings  (outside 
of  school  hours)  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. I  advocate  providing  places  that  are 
more  interesting  than  the  street  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  We  must  counteract  street  in- 
fluences by  other  and  better  conditions  that 
will  attract  them.  Many  of  these  children 
could  be  much  improved  if  it  were  possible  to 
get  them  from  the  streets,  especially  at  night. 
Why  should  our  cities,  with  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  school  plant,  keep  them  shut 
practically  one-half  of  the  year?  No  business 
man  would  so  conduct  a  private  enterprise. 
The  schools  belong  to  the  citizens ;  why  should 
they  not  have  the  opportunity  of  using  them 
along  lines  that  would  benefit  the  community 
in  so  many  ways?  Why  should  it  not  be  an 
educational  center — a  social  center,  if  you 
please?  I  am  satisfied  that,  under  proper 
regulations,  many  of  our  children  and  their 
parents  could  be  induced  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  the  school  buildings  to  good  ad- 
vantage, if  the  privilege  to  do  so  was  heartily 
extended  to  them,  and  proper  provision  made 
to  take  care  of  the  school  property  when  so 
used. 

Each  of  us  must  do  his  best  and  do  it  with 
his  might.  If  this  body  believes  that  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  educating  our  immigrant  chil- 
dren, let  us  "get  busy"  and  do  something. 
Success  will  be  hastened  by  united  effort,  for 
did  not  Horace  Mann,  alone,  by  tireless  energy, 
make  himself  and  the  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts famous  by  raising  them  to  high  educa- 
tional levels? 

John  Wanamaker  was  once  asked  to  invest 
in  an  expedition  to  recover  treasures  which 
had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
Spanish  Main  for  half  a  century.  His  reply 
was,  "  Young  man,  I  know  a  better  expedition 
right  here.  Near  your  own  feet  lie  treasures 
untold;  you  can  have  them  by  faithful  study. 
Let  us  not  be  content  to  mine  the  most  coal; 
to  make  the  largest  locomotives;  to  weave  the 
largest  quantity  of  carpets.  But  amid  the 
sounds  of  the  pick,  the  blows  of  the  hammer 
and  the  rattle  oi  the  looms,  take  care  that  the 
immortal  mechanism  of  God's  own  hand — the 
mind — is  fully  trained  for  the  highest  and 
noblest  service." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  spoken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
ring  as  true  to-day  as  they  did  then,  when  he 
said:  "How  often  have  we  been  admonished 
not  to  build  our  monuments  in  gold  or 
marble?  Who  would  not  rather  do  one  noble 
living  deed  than  have  his  ashes   forever  en- 


shrined in  ever-burnished  gold?  Let  us  take 
a  high  position  on  this  question.  Let  us  look 
beyond  the  narrow  space  which  now  confines 
our  vision,  beyond  the  fleeting  point  of  time 
on  which  we  stand,  and  so  cast  our  votes  that 
the  blessings  of  education  may  be  carried  to 
the  poorest  boy  in  the  poorest  hut  in  the  mean- 
est comer  of  this  Commonwealth,  so  that  even 
he  may  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom and  lay  an  enduring  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge, which  goes  on  increasing  through  in- 
creasing Eternity." 


"CHARACTER  ABOVE  INTELLECT." 


"TTASNT  she  any  sense?"  asked  Eliza. 

Xl  *'Poor  thing,  it's  pitiful!"  answered 
Amy. 

"  Isn't  she  the  dumbest  one  you  ever  saw  ?  " 
said  Nathalie. 

"  Oh,  /  mean  Miss  Pomerene  I "  said  Eliza. 

This  lively  exchange  of  ideas  was  carried  on 
noiselessly  with  pad  and  pencil  at  the  back  of 
Room  K.  In  the  front  of  the  room  little  Miss 
Pomerene,  assistant  in  Latin,  very  young,  usu- 
ally very  pretty,  but  to-day  all  one  black  scowl, 
stood  rigid  before  a  Latin  sentence  on  the 
blackboard.  Rossa  Rhodes,  its  author,  also 
stood  rigid  before  it,  with  the  difference  that 
hers  was  the  stiffness,  not  of  rage,  but  fear. 

"  Rossa,  this  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  but  of  common  sense.  Use 
your  common  sense.  '  Navem  solvit'  You 
say,  'Melted  his  ship.'  That's  just  nonsense. 
Now  what  could  a  man  do  to  his  ship?^' 

Rossa  shook  her  head,  dumbly  miserable. 

"What — are — some — of  —  the — things — a — 
man — could — do — to— his — ship  ?  " 

Nathalie  giggled.  "  You'd  think  Rossa  was 
in  the  next  country." 

"  Answer  me,  Rossa  I " 

Alas  poor  Rossa!  Her  book  slid  lifelessly 
to  the  floor,  she  blinked  rapidly,  then  stuttered, 
"  He — he — dissolved  his  ship." 

"  You  may  sit  down,  Rossa."  Miss  Pome- 
rene's  tone  was  woundingly  kind,  as  if  she 
were  sneaking  to  a  feeble-minded  child. 
Rossa  sank  limp  into  her  seat. 

"  *  One  fact  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of 
this  experiment,'  as  Doctor  Watson  says." 
Amy  dropped  her  books  on  the  table,  herself 
on  the  couch.  "  I  resign  from  Latin  A.  I 
can't  stand  seeing  that  poor  child  tormented." 

"Oh,  Miss  Pomerene s  sorry;  she'll  let  her 
alone  a  while."  Eliza  helped  herself  to  the 
fudge  crumbs  left  from  the  night  before. 

"I've  never  seen  or  heard  of  or  dreamed  of 
such  blank,  helpless  stupidity.  I  don't  believe 
there's  another  like  her  made."  Nathalie, 
perched  on  the  window-sill,  swung  a  neat  little 
Oxford  tie  to  emphasize  each  word. 

"It's  because  she's  so  terrified,  poor  child. 
She  read  that  Latin  with  me,  and  she  knew 
it,"  said   Marietta. 

Chrystal  Roys,  a  very  quiet  girl,  spoke :  "Of 
course  Rossa's  slow,  very,  and  poor  at  reason- 
ing, but  she's  not  tile  perfect  goose  she  seems 
in  class.  She  gets  all  mixed  up  and  frightened 
before  people,  and  she  can't  hold  on  to  herself, 
and  all  her  wits  go  flying  out  of  the  window." 

"Then  I  despise  her!     Just  plain  stupid  is 
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bad  enough,  but  not  to  have  character  enough 
to  keep  your  few  wits  together— ugh !  "  Na- 
thalie was  relentless. 

"Nathalie  Parris  here?"  A  head  was 
thrust  in  at  the  door.  "Miss  Parke  wants 
you." 

Nathalie,  unterrified  by  a  "  faculty  sum- 
mons," waved  a  mocking  good-by,  and  rattled 
off  down  the  corridor. 

"It's  as  bad  to  be  a  marvel  of  cleverness 
like  Nathalie  as  to  be  as  dull  as  Rossa." 
Marietta  was  still  heated  from  "the  retort 
courteous." 

"  ru  give  the  whole  class  a  party — with  ice- 
cream— if  I  ever  catch  Nat  Parris  flunking," 
said  Amv,  in  a  deep  voice  of  disapproval. 

"  Good  for  you,  Amiable  Brown  1 "  cried 
Marietta.    "I'll  go  halves." 

"You'll  never  have  to  give  that  party." 
Eliza  stopped  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 

"Where  to,  'Lize?"  asked  Amy. 

"  To  practice  goals  in  the  gym." 

"  'Liza  Frost  practices  day  and  night  for  the 
game.  I  never  saw  any  one  care  for  any- 
thing as  she  does  for  basket-ball,"  said  Amy, 
when  Eliza  had  gone. 

"  It's  all  she  does  care  for,  then ! "  retorted 
Marietta. 

"  Come  to  walk,"  said  the  peaceable  Chrystal. 

"  I  guess  we  need  fresh  air  after  pulling  all 
our  friends  to  pieces,"  confessed  Marietta. 

Meanwhile  Eliza  ran  across  the  campus. 
Within  her  strong  little  body  beat  a  heart  so 
strong  that  in  all  her  sixteen  years  it  had 
never  beat  one  pulse  quicker  for  love  of  any 
one.  Her  father  and  mother  had  died  when 
she  was  a  baby,  and  she  had  been  passed  about 
from  this  aunt  to  that  uncle,  to  the  other 
cousin,  each  one  of  whom  had  some  excel- 
lent reason  for  not  keeping  her  long. 

Eliza,  possessing  perfect  health,  a  nimble 
mind,  a  buoyant  nature,  and  more  money  than 
she  could  spend,  was  not  at  all  depressed  by 
this  sort  of  life.  Nobody  "bothered  over" 
her.  Well  and  good.  She  need  never  bother 
over  any  one.  Independent,  happy,  indifferent, 
she  whistled  and  sang  her  way  through  life. 

But  because  her  nature  had  roots  deep  down, 
Eliza  had  to  love  something;  not  the  girls — 
they  were  people  who  could  not  bother  over 
her — ^but  "  causes."  This  spring  it  was  basket- 
ball. 

"Hello  youl"  Eliza,  rosy  and  wide-awake, 
stopped  in  her  practice,  the  ball  in  her  hand. 

"  I  left  my  book."  Rossa  Rhodes  hung  tim- 
idly at  the  threshold. 

"  Do  you  play  basket-ball?  " 

"I  used  to— a  little — with  my  brothers." 

"  Good  practice — playing  with  boys.  Come 
pass  the  ball  with  me."  Like  a  tsar  spoke 
Eliza;  like  a  serf  obeyed  Rossa. 

"Good  work,  child  1  You'll  make  a  player. 
Here,  try  for  a  goal  now  I " 

Rossa  took  the  ball,  balanced  it  slowly  and 
steadily  in  her  hands,  looked  at  her  feet, 
shifted  her  weight,  and  aimed,  all  with  the 
most  intense  deliberation.  The  ball  dropped 
into  the  basket. 

"Well!"  gasped  Eliza.  "I  couldn't  do 
better  myself." 

"It's  easy  if  no  one's  guarding  you." 


"It's  not.  Heaps  of  forwards  can't  throw 
in  on  a  free  throw." 

Rossa  crinkled  up  her  eyes  in  a  funny  little 
face,  half  of  protest,  half  of  amused  gratifica- 
tion. Her  hair,  loosened  from  its  braid«  curled 
soft  and  lisrht  about  her  face,  her  cheeks  were 
a  flower  pink,  her  eyes  shone  star-bright. 

"Why,  Rossa  Rhodes  is  a  lovcly-lookiiig 
thing!"  thought  Eliza,  suddenly. 

The  tower  clock  sounded  hyc.  "  I  have  an 
essay  interview  now."  As  if  an  evil  fairy  had 
waved  her  wand,  Rossa  shrunk  into  herself, 
the  light  slipped  out  of  her  eyes,  the  pink  from 
her  cheeks;  even  her  curls  seemed  to  droop. 
She  was  again  the  dull  timid  girl  of  Latin  A. 

"Basket-ball  four  sharp!"  Eliza  swung 
open  the  door  of  Amy's  room  the  next  day. 

The  girls,  like  the  men  of  the  parable,  "aU 
with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse." 
"Bad  wrist."  "Essay  interview."  "Going 
to  town."     "Too  tired." 

Eliza's  contempt  was  almost  magnificent, 

"You  unspeakably  lazy—.  You  haven't 
happened  to  hear,  I  suppose,  that  the  Firs  has 
the  best  team  in  years  and  we  the  poorest  ever 
known  in  school?"  ^ 

A  sheeoish  smile  slid  round  the  room. 

"  Well,  rm  no  shirk! "  and  banging  the  door 
till  the  wall  shook,  Eliza  stamped  off  alone. 

"  Who's  that?  Well,  she's  better  than  no- 
body.   Here,  Rossa  come  play  with  me!" 

Rossa  laughed,  a  rare  sound  'fojn  her. 
"All  right;  I'm  out  to  exercise.  Ill  do  it 
that  way." 

"  You're  a  player,"  said  Eliza,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour.  "Now  mind  you  come  practice  to- 
morrow—regular Saturday  practice,  ten  o  clodc 
The  drls  have  to  come  then;  Miss  Altrock 
makes  'em.    You  come,  you  hear? 

She  stuck  her  head  in  at  Rossa  s  door  nort 
morning.    "Hi  you!    Practice  game  at  tim! 

From  a  mountain  of  books  showed  a  yellow 
head  and  a  hurried,  anxious  face.  I 

"I'm  so  sorry!     I  can't!'  \ 

"  Must "  ! 

"I  would,  truly,  'Liza,  but  I  just  have  to 
study  my  Latin  and  algebra." 

"  This  afternoon." 

"I   must    make   up   back   laboratory    work 

"Land  alive,  child,  it's  only  eight  o'dock! 
You've  two  whole  hours  to  get  'em  m!    ^^ 

"It  takes  me  two  hours  for  just  Latin. 

"  Two  hours ! "  exclaimed  the  candid  Eliza. 
"My  gracious!  Here— I  don't  want  to— but 
for  the  sake  of  the  game— trot  out  your  Latin. 
I'm  going  to  haul  you  through." 

Rossa,  protesting,  refusing,  found  herself 
planted  before  a  huge  dictionary,  while  Eliza 
flapped  the  leaves  like  a  November  gale.  "  No 
use  to  struggle.    I'm  going  to  do  it" 

"O  'Liza,  how's  your  tutored  one?" 

"Dr.  Eliza  Frost,  college  examinatioo 
tutor ! " 

Eliza  was  pulled  into  the  group  waiting  for 
a  class. 

"Are  you  really  tutoring  Rossa  Rhodes, 
'Liza?"  Amy,  always  a  day  late,  looked 
startled  at  the  new  idea. 

A  week  ago  Eliza  would  have  made  them  all 
laugh  with  droll  stories  of  Rossa's  methods  of 
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finding. jr  in  an  equation  or  her  delicious  trans- 
lation of  Cxsar.  Now  she  only  said,  "No,  I 
study  a  little  with  her." 

"  Do  you  do  it  because  you  love  her  so  ?  " 

"Don't  be  a  ninny,  Natl  I  want  her  to 
have  time  to  practice  for  the  game." 

"Tell  us  the  ridiculous  things  she  says." 

"  She  doesn't  say  any.    There's  the  bell." 

Through  the  class  Eliza  found  herself  think- 
ing more  about  Rossa  than  about  German. 
She  was  a  dull  girl,  and  the  lessons  were 
usually  periods  of  storm  and  stress,  with  Rossa 
short  of  comprehension  and  Eliza  short  of 
temper.  Yet  other  ideas  concerning:  Rossa 
than  those  of  her  dulness  stirred  witQn  Eliza 
that  afternoon.  Never  once  had  Rossa  com- 
plained that  a  teacher  was  unkind,  that  a 
lesson  was  too  hard,  that  an  explanation  was 
confused.  Never  once  had  she  mourned  over 
her  own  stupidity.  She  accepted  all  the  con- 
ditions with  a  gentle,  silent  dignity,  and 
worked  away  with  unflinching  courage. 

"My,  she's  got  grit!"  thought  Eliza. 

Rossa  rose  to  recite.  "Oh,  go  ahead! 
You  know  it ! "  Eliza  muttered,  twitching  in 
her  seat  with  anxiety.  "Keep  cool!  Keep 
cool!  Thank  goodness ! "  For  Rossa  had  re- 
cited well.  Yet  when  had  Eliza  Frost  ever 
cared  whether  a  girl  failed  or  succeeded? 

"  Ready  for  Latin  ?  "  Eliza  tramped  into 
Rossa's  room  that  night. 

The  best  chair,  the  best  place  by  the  lamp 
was  ready  for  her,  and  the  sweetest,  tenderest 
smile  of  welcome.  Eliza  never  remembered 
any  one  smiling  like  that  for  her  before. 
Rossa  held  something  in  her  hand. 

"I  got  them  in  town  for  you." 

It  was  a  bunch  of  violets.  Eliza  took  these, 
the  first  flowers  ever  given  her  in  her  life,  and 
stuck  them  stiffly  in  the  front  of  her  shirt- 
waist. "  Thank  you ! "  she  said,  in  a  gruff 
voice;  and  then,  because  she  was  embarrassed, 
"Come  along,  and  don't  be  as  owlish  as  yon 
were  last  night." 

A  breath  of  fragrance  from  the  violets 
touched  Eliza's  cheek,  and  lingering  there, 
turned  it  red — and  Eliza  rarely  blushed. 

"As  we  are  all  present,  the  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  to-night  is  to  select  new  members  and 
subs  for  the  team  to  play — " 

"  Well,  Marietta,  I  think  you  might  wait  for 
Miss  Altrock!"  cried  Nathalie. 

"Goodness!  Why,  she  isn't  here,  is  she?" 
and  the  dignified  presiding  officer  suddenly  re- 
lapsed into  a  chattering  schoolgirl. 

"  Listen,  girls,"  Eliza  beat  on  the  table  with 
a  paper-weight,  "I  want  every  one  of  you  to 
talk  your  prettiest  to  Miss  Altrock  so  she'll  let 
Rossa  Rhodes  be  on  the  team." 

"  Rossa  Rhodes !  "    "  Oh,  just  a  sub,  'Liza ! " 

"  No.    Forward  on  the  team." 

"You're  mad  as  a  March  hare,  'Liza!" 
Nathalie  stood  up  in  her  excitement.  "She 
made  a  perfect  exhibition  of  herself  in  class 
to-day.  You  can't  do  anything  well,  not  even 
tie  your  shoe,  unless  you  have  brains.  That's 
an  axiom." 

"Yes  you  can,"  Elizia  calmly  defied  the 
axiom,  "if  you  have  character.  'Character  is 
above    intellect.'     Emerson    said    that.     And 


Rossa  has  character.  I  guess  I  know.  If  she 
wasn't  cram,  jam  full  of  character  she 
wouldn't  have  stayed  two  whole  years  in  this 
school.  It's  just  courage  and  patience  and 
keep-at-it-ness  that  hold  her  here;  and  if  those 
don't  make  a  good  basket-ball  player,  I  miss 
my  guess ! " 

"You're  crazy,  'Liza.  I  tell  you  there's  no 
place  in  the  whole  world  for  anybody  as  stupid 
as  Rossa  Rhodes." 

"'Liza,  Nat,  please  be  still!  You're  just 
screaming.  Do  you  really  think  Rossa  plays 
better  than  Sarah  Copeland  or  Doris  Farrell  ?  " 

"No  better,  May,  but  she  will  hold  on  to 
herself  and  play  for  every  inch  in  her,  while 
those  girls —  O  May,  you  know  what  we  must 
have  on  our  team  this  year  is  steady  girls,  and 
Rossa  is  just  that." 

"Oh,  Miss  Altrock,  please  decide  about 
this  girl  right  off!"  Marietta  fairly  clutched 
the  teacher.  "Is  Rossa  Rhodes  a  good 
player!" 

"  A  good  substitute,  yes." 

"No,  Miss  Altrock,  a  real  player.  Please 
listen."  Eliza  had  never  wanted  anything  so 
much  in  all  her  life.  "You  know  the  Firs 
team  is  as  strong  as  iron,  and  such  queer 
players,  too.  Why,  they  do  everything  youd 
never  expect  they  could,  those  girls  do,  and 
it  rattles  you!  I  was  rattled  last  year,  and 
I  think  my  head  is  on  pretty  tight  All  the 
others  were  rattled,  too.  Why,  we  lost  the 
game  by  that,  and  we'll  lose  the  game  by  that 
again  this  year  if  we  don't  look  out!" 

"That's  perfectly  true,  Eliza,  but  I  can't 
believe  Rossa  will  keep  cool  in  the  game. 
She  is  so  very,  very  much  confused  in  her 
recitations,  all  her  teachers  tell  me.  She  loses 
control  of  herself  at  once  in  a  perfect  panic." 

"But  she  has  brains.  Miss  Altrock— not  in 
her  head  or  her  tongue,  but  in  her  hands  and 
her  feet  and  her  whole  body.  She  can't  thtnk 
things,  but  she  can  do  things.  Why,  Miss 
Altrock,  she  can't  analyze  a  sentence,  but  if 
a  volcano  were  to  blow  this  house  up,  shed 
manage  to  pull  me  out  of  it !  She  can't  >vritc 
twenty  words  straight  in  German,  but  if  I 
fell  overboard  from  a  boat  into  our  river, 
I'd  choose  her  to  help  save  my  life!  And  I 
choose  her  for  my  team,  too !  *' 

Miss  Altrock  laughed.  "Have  your  own 
way,  Eliza — only  don't  blame  me  when  she 
loses  her  head  and  goes  all  to  pieces,  as  I 
am  absolutely  sure  she  will." 

Eliza  whirled  into  Rossa's  room.  "You're 
forward  on  the  team,  and  if  you  don't  play  the 
game  of  your  life,  I'll— I'll  cut  off  your  head ! " 

Rossa  actually  grew  pale  with  excitement 
"  You  did  it ! "  she  cried,  chokingly,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  Eliza's  neck. 

Eliza  pulled  herself  away,  but  gently,  with 
little  pats— another  new  experience. 

"First,  last  and  always— remember— keep 
your  head ! " 

"I'll  try  hard  to,"  answered  Rossa,  simply. 

"There's  no  place  in  the  whole  world  for 
any  one  without  brains,"  Nathalie  found  a 
chance  to  whisper,  as  the  team  trotted  out  on 
the  field  the  day  of  the  great  game.  She  had 
been  saying  that  at  intervals  for  a  week,  and 
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always  getting  the  answer  from  Eliza  that 
came  now: 

"  Forward  on  our  team !  " 

"The  ball  never  came  down  our  end  but 
twice  first  inning,"  Polly  Crewerton,  left 
guard,  afterward  said,  in  describing  the  game, 
"and  good  luck,  too.  Our  guards  couldn't 
hold  their  forwards.  Even  'Liza  Frost  was 
outplayed." 

"Had  you  a  good  center?"  the  listener 
asked. 

"Fair.  But  we  had  two  magnificent  for- 
wards on  our  team;  they  played  our  game 
for  us." 

Down  by  the  school  goal  the  battle  raged, 
and  by  Marietta  and  Rossa  was  it  fought 
The  third  forward,  Sarah  Tallant,  had  begun 
in  brave  array,  had  seen  her  ball  almost 
snatched  from  her  hands  by  her  big  guard, 
passed  like  a  juggler's  trick  through  the  cen- 
ters, down  to  the  school  goal,  and  so  into  the 
basket,  not  once,  but  two  separate  times  in 
five  minutes — score  four  to  nothing  against 
the  school — and  had  straightway  lost  her  wits 
completely,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  game 
ran  about  in  everybody's  way  like  a  distracted 
chicken. 

"Look  at  Marietta!  She's  splendid!" 
"  Good  girl,  May  I "  cried  the  girls.  And  the 
principal  of  the  Firs,  watching  the  tall,  dark- 
haired,  brilliant-eyed  girl,  whose  every  motion, 
swift,  strong  and  accurate,  was  grace  itself, 
exclaimed : 

"Their  second  forward  is  really  a  noble- 
looking  girl— I  call  her  the  Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace." 

But  the  star  of  the  game  was  Rossa.  A 
little  stooped  from  study,  pale  with  determina- 
tion, her  hair  brushed  close  to  her  head,  so 
that  no  stray  lock  should  impede  action,  her 
eyes  narrow  to  see  exactly  true,  she  looked 
neither  "noble"  nor  yet  victorious.  But  she 
seemed  to  pluck  the  ball  from  the  sky,  to  pull 
it  up  out  of  the  ground,  to  hide  it  up  her 
sleeve. 

Her  guard  was  a  tall,  strong  girl,  amazingly 
quick,  who  cared  little  for  rules — if  the  umpire 
was  not  looking. 

But  no  "shouldering,"  or  "circling,"  or 
"interference,"  or  tricks  fair  or  foul  could 
hurry  or  frighten  Rossa.  Resourceful,  quick, 
and  absolutely  cool,  she  took  all  chances,  she 
ran  all  risks,  and  the  ball  stayed  by  the  Firs' 
goal. 

Eliza,  her  hands  tight  clenched  at  her  sides, 
watched  the  game  with  set  lips.  All  the  blood 
in  her  body  pounded  and  throbbed  in  her  heart. 
Yet  it  was  not  for  school,  the  beloved,  nor 
the  game,  the  idolized,  that  she  suffered 
through  that  inning;  but  for  Rossa,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  her  world,  which  had  laughed  at 
her,  she  might  "play  up,  play  up,  and  play 
the  game ! " 

"Foul  on  the  Firs!  Interfering  with  third 
forward !  "  At  last  the  umpire  had  noticed 
Rossa's  guard. 

Marietta  motioned  to  Rossa,  and  she  took 
the  ball.  Sarah  had  been  first  forward,  but 
who  could  trust  her  now? 

Rossa  stepped  to  the  foul  line,  set  her  feet 


well  apart,  studied  the  goal,  and  then  the  ball 
in  her  hand. 

"  On,  take— your— time !  "  "  Don't  hurry ! " 
"She'll  never  make  it!"  came  in  repressed 
voices^  from_the_ Firs  spectators,  while  equally 
confusing  cries  of  "Do" it,  Ross!"  "Ah,  put 
it  in ! "  rose  on  the  school  side. 

"  Keep  still,  you  geese !  You'd  make  an 
icicle  hot  and  miss ! "  groaned  Eliza. 

But  Rossa  had  no  intention  of  missing.  She 
quietly  dropped  the  ball  into  the  basket  At 
least  school  was  not  "whitewashed." 

The  team  and  the  girls  let  Rossa  alone  be- 
tween innings,  afraid  lest  they  might "  hoodoo  " 
her  with  praise.  Just  as  "time"  sounded, 
Eliza  caught  her  hand  tight 

"Put  it  in,  honey!" 

Rossa's  mild  blue  eyes  turned  on  Eliza,  and 
their  still  depths  held  a  kind  of  steady  blue 
fire.     "I'll  try  hard." 

The  ball  passed  like  lightning  down  to  the 
school  goal,  where  it  stayed  fifteen  desperate 
minutes,  while  Eliza  and  the  other  g^uards 
fought  to  keep  it  out  of  the  basket  Then 
somehow  Eliza  jerked  it  to  Nathalie  at  left 
center,  and  Nathalie  sent  it  in  a  rushing 
scramble  straight  into  Rossa's  hands. 

"  Put  it  in !  A  goal  I  "  shrieked  the  gr^rls  on 
the  benches. 

Rossa's  fiying  catch  had  sent  her  spinning 
right  under  the  goal-post;  her  big  guard  had 
jumped  in  almost  on  top  of  her.  The  throw  in 
was  difficult  in  ordinary  gymnasium  practice, 
impossible  now. 

Yet  many  a  great  battle  has  been  won  be- 
cause somebody  essayed  the  "impossible." 
Rossa  whirled  the  ball  high  over  her  head,  up, 
up,  straight  into  the  air ;  no,  it  dipped,  dropped, 
touched  the  rim  of  the  basket,  slid  along  the 
edge,  ^nd  then  slipped  suddenly  in. 

"  Quick !  Quick !  Another !  "  The  seniors 
could  not  keep  the  underclassmen  quiet 
"  Only  a  minute !  " 

"  I'd  like  to  beat  you,  rattling  Ross  that 
way !  "  Eliza  ground  her  teeth.  Then,  "  But 
you  can't  rattle  my  girl!  No,  sir!  She's  an 
old  soldier!" 

For  as  the  ball,  put  in  play  again  at  center, 
dribbled  down  to  her,  Rossas  swept  down  upon 
it  as  if  her  guard  were  only  a  paper  doll, 
snapped  it  to  Marietta,  who  caught  it  in  a 
fiying  leap.  Rossa  sprang  ahead  of  her, 
doubled  herself  up  on  the  ball  as  it  snapped 
back  from  Marietta,  and  twisting  free  from 
her   guard,    shot   it   high   and   sure   into   the 


In  the  middle  of  the  pandemonium  which 
drowned  all  speech,  Eliza  found  Nathalie's 
face  against  hers. 

" '  Character  is  above  intellect,'  and  the  place 
for  Rossa  is  forward  on  the  team!"  reached 
her  ear  in  a  humble  whisper. 

Eliza  did  not  stop  to  answer.  Her  eyes  were 
on  Rossa,  who,  white  and  tired,  leaned  on 
Amy  Brown,  and  wiped  the  moisture  from 
her  face  with  the  sleeves  of  her  sweater. 

Eliza's  little,  keen,  hard  face  grew  touch- 
ingly  gentle,  almost  maternal.  She  pushed  her 
way  to  Rossa's  side  and  wound  her  arms 
round  her  neck. 
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"  I  tried  hard/'  said  Rossa.  Then  she  tight- 
ened her  arms  about  Eliza,  trembling  a  little. 
•*  I  think  I  can  play  basket-ball." 

Eliza  drew  her  face  down  close  to  hers  and 
kissed  her,  and  all  the  world  saw  her  do  it. 
"You  little  old  ducky,  you're  just  great!" 
she  whispered.  "  I  knew  you  could !  I  wanted 
to  win  the  game — but — I — I — ^wanted  most  of 
«,11  you  to  play  well!" 

The  girl  who  never  "bothered"  had  found 
some  one  at  last  for  whom,  by  the  binding 
law  of  love,  she  must  hereafter  "bother." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


DEATH  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 
SOLDAN. 


BY  R.  L.  BARTON. 


Dr.  Frank  Louis  Soldan,  for  thirteen 
years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis  died  of  apoplexy  on  his  way  down 
town,  March  27th.  He  had  not  been  ailing, 
but  had  been  keeping  his  engagements,  per- 
forming his  duties  to  the  schools  and  speak- 
ing here  and  there  as  his  services  had  been 
requested  by  this  or  that  organization.  He 
died  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  his 
activities,  and  when  his  great  work  was 
harvesting  its  richest  successes. 

Dr.  Soldan  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1863 
in  his  twenty-first  year  fresh  from  a  Ger- 
man university.  He  brought  with  him  a 
measure  of  the  best  ctdture  of  his  native 
land,  a  vigorous  body  and  a  mind  of  the 
very  first  order.  He  began  to  teach  and  he 
began  to  learn.  The  difficult  idioms  of  the 
English  language  he  mastered  so  that  when 
he  wrote  no  one  would  suspect  that  another 
language  was  his  native  tongue.  In  1868 
he  became  connected  with  the  public 
schools;  soon  he  was  a  supervisor  of  the 
German  language,  then  taught  in  all  the 
^ades  of  the  schools.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
then  superintendent,  got  his  eye  on  the 
young  man  and  sized  him  up  with  unmis- 
takable accuracy.  He  was  successively  as- 
istant  superintendent,  normal  school  prin- 
cipal and  when  the  new  high  school  was 
built  he  became  principal  of  it  also.  In 
this  way  Dr.  Soldan  combined  the  normal 
school  and  the  high  school  into  one  organi- 
zation and  remained  at  the  head  for  twenty 
years.  Nearly  all  of  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  middle  life  are  his  pupils. 

A  reform  wave  swept  over  St.  Louis  in 
the  early  nineties.  It  turned  out  a  corrupt 
board  of  education  and  put  in  its  place 
representatives  of  the  best  intelligence  and 
best  morals  to  be  found  in  the  city.  This 
board  in  1895  chose  F.  Louis  Soldan  super- 
intendent, and  he  continued  in  this  position 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     The  schools 


were  taken  out  of  politics;  members  of  the 
board  no  longer  usurped  the  functions  of 
their  executive  officer,  teachers  were  there- 
after appointed  on  merit  and  removed  for 
cause.  The  construction  of  fire-traps  that 
we  now  hear  so  much  about  ceased;  the 
leak  in  the  building  fund  ceased,  and  the 
present  palatial  structures  of  which  the  city 
is  proud  were  commenced  and  continued. 
His  counsel  and  advice  were  efficient  fac- 
tors in  these  reforms. 

On  account  of  Dr.  Soldan's  expert 
knowledge  the  course  of  study  was  revised 
and  put  abreast  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
land;  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
were  added;  two  new  high  schools  have 
been  built  and  the  high  school  attendance 
tripled;  a  teachers'  college  has  been  set  in 
operation,  schools  for  defective  children 
have  been  started,  a  new  high  school,  the 
fourth  in  the  series,  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  to  be  called  the  Soldan  high 
school.  Such  in  brief  have  been  the  prob- 
lems with  which  he  has  struggled  during 
the  past  dozen  years.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been  more  perfectly 
mastered  or  more  successftdly  applied. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  the  keenest  de- 
light to  see  with  what  respect  this  great 
teacher  was  held  by  the  community.  Thous- 
ands stood  outside  in  the  rain  during  the 
funeral  because  they  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  inside.  Ten  thousand  chil- 
dren passed  through  the  hall  to  take  a 
last   look    at    his   kind    and    loving    face. 

That  he  was  a  great  teacher  his  pupils 
with  one  voice  proclaim;  his  work  as  a 
superintendent  places  him  second  to  no  man 
this  country  has  so  far  produced;  he  was 
eloquent  in  two  languages,  and  possessed 
of  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  merited 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him. — American  Journal  of  Education, 


THE    PARCELS-POST    SERVICE 
DEMANDED. 


THE  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  engage 
in  the  transportation  of  parcels  will  be 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, with  the  approval,  it  is  said,  of  the 
President.  If  the  subject  is  taken  up  in 
Congress — which  is  doubtful — it  will  be  a 
fight  between  the  people  and  the  express 
companies.  Such  a  movement  has  often 
been  attempted,  but  the  express  companies 
have  heretofore  been  able  to  pigeonhole  in 
the  committee  rooms  ever^  bill  providing 
for  parcels  post,  so  that  it  could  not  get 
before  either  house.  Their  influence  in 
Washington  has  been  supreme.    This  mon- 
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opoly  has  become  firmly  fixed  in  power, 
largely  through  being  represented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  by  the  president  of  one  of  the 
companies.  Whether  the  mere  people  and 
considerations  of  public  convenience  and 
progress  in  civilization  will  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  "pull"  of  the  express  mon- 
opoly remains  to  be  seen. 

In  other  countries  the  parcels  post  per- 
forms an  important  service  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  food.  The  householder  in  London, 
for  example,  makes  an  arrangement  with 
some  farmer  or  some  country  produce 
dealer  for  a  daily  shipment  of  supplies.  A 
dozen  fresh  eggs  can  be  sent  each  day  at 
a  cost  of  six  or  eight  cents;  poultry,  veg- 
etables, and  even  fish  can  be  received  fresh 
from  the  country  within  a  few  hours.  A 
package  weighing  as  much  as  eleven  pounds 
costs  but  twenty-two  cents,  and  if  a  pack- 
age is  lost  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  the 
loss  in  order  to  get  prompt  payment.  If 
packages  are  very  valuable  the  payment  of 
a  few  pennies  insures  them  against  loss. 
With  our  expensive,  slow  and  inefficient 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United 
States  it  often  happens  that  while  food  is 
so  abundant  in  the  country  that  it  is  going 
to  waste  people  in  the  city  are  paying  large 
prices.  A  parcels  post  would  be  a  daily 
convenience  and  blessing  to  city  housekeep- 
ers and  country  producers  in  this  country, 
as  it  is  in  England,  France,  Germany  and 
in  fact,  every  progressive  country  in  Eu- 
rope. In  France  the  post  office  does  not 
limit  the  weight  of  packages  to  eleven 
pounds,  but  will  undertake  the  delivery  of 
almost  any  amount  of  goods,  and  if  it  is 
desired  will  collect  the  bill  and  return  the 
money  to  the  consignor.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  our  post  office  to 
perform  any  such  service  as  that,  and  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  the  rate  of 
postage  on  parcels  higher  than  in  England, 
because  the  country  is  bigger  and  distances 
greater.  But  the  great  bulk  of  parcels,  like 
letters  and  newspapers,  are  carried  only  a 
short  distance.  Nor  does  the  Government 
pay  the  railroads  strictly  according  to  dis- 
tance, averages  being  used.  It  is  some- 
what absurd  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tract with  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails 
at  so  much  a  hundred  pounds  and  then 
charge  the  people  by  the  ounce. 

In  almost  every  particular  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  this  country  are  inferior 
to  those  of  England.  It  may  be  that  rates 
per  mile  for  freight  are  higher  in  Eng- 
land, but  our  people  would  be  very  glad  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  same  efficient 
service.  A  merchant  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land can  telegraph  to  London — and  it  costs 


only  a  few  pennies  to  send  a  dispatch — for 
a  lot  of  goods  and  they  will  be  delivered 
in  his  store  before  business  hours  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Here  it  takes  sometimes 
weeks  to  send  a  consignment  a  hundred 
miles.  In  order  to  prevent  the  choking  of 
business  by  incompetence  and  extortion  and 
the  promotion  of  free  interchange  of 
goods,  at  least  in  small  packag^es,  the 
United  States  should  lend  the  aid  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  That  department 
was  established  as  a  public  convenience, 
and  that  is  what  it  should  be  made.  There 
are  multitudes  of  people  in  this  land  in 
sparsely  settled  communities  who  are  de- 
nied even  the  inefficient  and  expensive  ser- 
vice afforded  by  the  express  companies. 
Congress  should  surely  come  to  their  res- 
cue, and  while  giving  the  people  cheap, 
safe  and  reasonable  service  the  Govern- 
ment could  make  a  profit  out  of  it, — Balti- 
more Sun,  _ 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


ITS    VALUE   FROM    A    SPIRITUAL    STANDPOINT. 


THE  term  "  spiritual  standpoint "  is  not 
readily  defined.  The  things  of  the 
mind,  things  intellectually  perceived^  are 
capable  to  a  great  degree  of  analysis,  of 
classification.  But  not  so  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  They  are  more  subtle,  less  tangible. 
"  All  I  can  say  is— I  feel  it"  Nevertheless, 
if  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  strong  in  a  per- 
son, a  people,  an  age,  it  will  be  shown  in 
less  intangible  ways ;  sensitiveness  to  beauty; 
a  deep  feeling  for  nature;  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love;  a  high  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  life  here  and  now ;  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  God;  earnest  meditation  conccm- 
the  life  of  the  soul  before  and  after  this 
brief  period  of  earthly  sojourn;  earnest 
inquiry  in  regard  to  all  forms  of  life  and 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole.  What  then  can  be  said  of  a  higher 
education  from  a  spiritual  standpoint? 

To  what  extent  the  higher  education  de- 
velops the  faculties  through  which  we  come 
into  sympathy  with  the  things  of  the  spirit 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  education;  upon  the  courses  of  study 
pursued,  upon  the  influence  of  the  instruc- 
tor both  in  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 
It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  student  to 
take  thorough  and  searching  courses  of 
study  which  have  very  little  to  do  with 
developing  in  him  sensitiveness  to  spiritual 
things.  They  may  even  deaden  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  he  already  possesses.  But 
the  true  education  develops  the  spiritual 
faculties  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
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physical  and  thus  brings  to  the  student  a 
full  measure  of  enrichment  and  develop- 
ment which  is  most  essential  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life. 

It  means  deep  things  to  the  person  who 
so  comes  into  sympathy  with  the  great 
world  of  nature  that  he  is  thrilled  and  fed 
and  soothed  by  the  appeal  of  its  beauty.  He 
finds  in  it  such  themes  for  thought,  such 
healing  for  life's  wounds,  such  an  avenue 
to  God. 

Nature  never  did  betra]/* 
The  heart  that  loved  her :  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Kor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing. 

More  important  evem  than  this  sympathy 
with  nature  is  the  sympathy  with  one's 
fellowmen.  The  world  has  suffered  such 
untold  agony  because  of  "  man's  inhumanity 
to  man."  It  needs  nothing  so  much  as  the 
things  which  develop  and  deepen  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood;  as  the  things  which  attune 
the  ear  to  catch  "the  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity."  The  curricula  of  our  best  in- 
stitutions show  large  provision  for  those 
courses  which  give  sympathetic  studies  of 


the  varied  conditions  under  which  human 
beings  live  and  labor — and  these  courses 
are  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  help- 
fulness. The  student  who  is  naturally  al- 
truistic will  be  made  a  much  more  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  helper  of  humanity  by 
pursuing  these  studies,  and  the  student  who 
has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  sacred  duty 
and  privilege  of  being  his  brother's  helper 
will  find  great  suggestion  and  stimulus 
here.  "We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it." 

But  our  feelings  for  nature  and  for  man 
do  not  sound  our  deepest  depths,  do  not 
reach  our  highest  heights.  There  are  other 
interests  which  transcend  these,  differing 
from  them  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  de- 
gree. This  being  "  made  a  little  lower  than 
God"  strives  and  yearns  through  the  ages 
to  know  the  answers  to  the  great  mysteries : 
Why  am  I?  Whence  am  I?  Whither  do 
I  go?  What  is  my  relationship  with  the 
Great  All-Father?  Through  a  higher  edu- 
cation one  comes  into  contact  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  most  gifted  minds  at  their 
moments  of  highest  inspiration  upon  these 
greatest  questions  of  the  ages  and  by  so 
doing  finds  uplift  and  enlargement  and 
peace,  but  no  goal,  for  the  soul  that  grows 
finds  no  fixed  stake  nor  wants  none. 

Do  not  we  all  agree  that  a  higher  edu- 
cation is  abundantly  worth  while  from  a 
spiritual  standpoint? — Margaret  E.  Thomp- 
son in  Nebraska  Teacher. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING. 


l^ATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  :  FORTY- 
SIXTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


N' 


[O  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  the 
forty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Cleve- 
land, June  29  to  July  3,  memorable  in  the 
history  of  that  notable  organization.  The 
executive  officers  and  chairmen,  assisted  by 
committees  of  more  than  two  hundred  of 
Cleveland's  representative  men  and  women 
have  been  at  work  enthusiastically  and  ener- 
getically since  early  in  the  year  to  perfect 
all  plans  so  that  the  50,000  visitors  who  are 
expected,   will   receive   a  cordial   welcome 


and  find  all  arrangements  made  for  their 
convenience  and  comfort.  Niunerous  ex- 
cellent hotels,  apartment  houses  and  thous- 
ands of  the  city's  homes,  which  will  be 
open  to  convention  guests  will  afford  ample 
and  camfortable  accommodations  for  the 
throng  of  visitors.  Rates  are  as  low  as 
50c  per  day,  per  person,  two  or  more  in 
a  room.  The  maximum  rate  for  two  or 
more  in  a  room  will  be  $1.00  per  person. 
For  one  person  occupying  a  room,  75c  to 
$1.00  will  be  charged.  If  meals  are  desired 
at  the  homes,  they  will  be  charged  for  at 
a  rate  of  25c  to  50c  per  meal.  In  most 
homes  breakfasts  will  be  served.  In  cases 
where  lodgings  only  can  be  secured,  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  obtain  meals 
in  the  neighborhood. 

By  special  permission  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Qeveland's  magnifi- 
cent new  post  office  building  will  be  open 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  to  serve  as 
the  registration  bureau.     It  is  so  spacious 
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and  so  centrally  located  at  the  Public 
Square  that  all  the  administration  of  the 
convention  will  be  expeditiously  handled. 
For  the  general  sessions  the  fime  new  Hip- 
podrome, which  has  been  recently  opened, 
will  be  used.  With  the  post  office  for  regis- 
tration and  the  Hippodrome  for  meetings, 
Qeveland  will  provide  the  finest  and  most 
practical  places  for  these  purposes  that 
have  ever  been  furnished  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
ventions. The  smaller  conferences  and  de- 
partment meetings  will  be  held  in  capacious 
halls  and  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  central  location  of  Cleveland,  its 
accessibility  both  by  railroad,  trolley  and 
steamship  make  it  an  ideal  place  for  so 
large  a  gathering.  Besides  the  great  edu- 
cational programs  planned  for  the  general 
sessions  and  for  the  many  conferences  of 
the  twenty-one  departments,  the  local  com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  any  number  of  in- 
teresting affairs. 

A  large  outdoor  evening  reception  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  of  the  kind,  will  be 
given  in  honor  of  "the  host  of  50,000  visi- 
tors, at  University  Circle  and  Wade  Park. 
At  one  side  of  the  Circle  are  situated  the 
beautiful  group  of  twenty  or  more  buildings 
belonging  to  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  the 
stone  buildings  draped  in  ivy,  in  their  set- 
ting of  wide,  green  campus.  The  location 
of  the  buildings  is  high,  and  overlooks  the 
double  boulevards  of  Rockefeller  Parkway 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Wade  Park, 
often  called  the  prettiest  little  park  in  the 
country.  Just  east  of  the  park  are  the 
buildings  of  the  College  for  Women  and 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  All  this  ex- 
tent of  park  land  and  campus  will  be  turned 
temporarily  into  fairyland  by  myriads  of 
lights  and  decorations,  while  the  park  lake 
will  be  gay  with  a  flotilla  of  little  boats  all 
lighted  up.  On  the  island  in  the  lake  will 
be  a  chorus  of  school  boys.  The  large  or- 
chestra of  sixty  pieces,  organized  for  the 
Convention,  and  several  bands  will  play 
that  evening  under  the  trees.  The  college 
halls  will  be  open  to  receive  guests  and  on 
the  reception  committee  will  be  some  of 
the  most  prominent  people  in  Qeveland, 
representing  educational,  scientific,  muni- 
cipal, business  and  social  prestige  of  the 
city.  The  same  evening  receptions  will 
be  held  at  each  of  the  state  headquarters 
at  the  hotels,  guests  proceeding  from  these 
smaller  ones  to  the  general  one  at  Univer- 
sity Circle.  An  endless  chain  of  street 
cars  will  convey  guests  to  and  from  this 
mammoth  garden  party. 

The  widely  known  park  system  of  Cleve- 
land comprises  twenty-eight  parks  includ- 
ing, 1,700  acres  (52  acres  in  lakes)  and 
threaded  by  over  thirty  miles  of  parkways 


and  boulevards,  thus  bringing  together  in 
one  beautiful  whole  the  hills  and  meadows, 
forests  and  wooded  dells,  streams  and  lakes 
that  exhibit  nature's  prodigality  and  man's 
adaptability  of  it  to  the  uses  and  happiness 
of  the  public.  The  park  svstem  extends 
in  a  girdle  of  verdure  almost  entirely 
.around  the  city,  the  extremities  resting 
upon  the  lake  front,  east  and  west  of  the 
city.  These  lake  front  parks,  Gordon  and 
Edgewater,  have  a  very  attractive  feature 
in  their  bathing  beaches  with  public  bath 
houses.  They  are  either  of  them  reached 
by  street  car  within  half  an  hour  from  the 
Public  Square.  The  Ben  Greet  Players 
who  give  "  Shakespeare's  plays  as  Shakes- 
peare wrote  them,"  will  present  a  series 
of  performances  during  the  week  of  the 
Convention.  These  presentations  of  *'  As 
You  Like  It,"  "A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,"  "The  Tempest"  and  others  will 
have  a  special  charm  in  being  given  in  the 
open  air  on  the  college  campus  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Either  coming  or  going,  visitors  to  the 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Qeveland,  will 
find  an  easy  and  gratifying  addition  to  the 
week  of  meetings,  in  a  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls.  Even  a  special  trip  can  be  made 
most  comfortably.  At  the  Falls,  almost 
every  point  of  interest  may  be  reached  by 
the  Belt  Line,  an  electric  line  of  cars  run- 
ning at  frequent  intervals,  going  as  far 
as  Queenston  and  Lewiston,  at  the  latter 
place  making  connections  with  the  Toronto 
boat,  if  desired.  One  may  return  to  Qeve- 
land by  the  night  boat  from  Buffalo  or  by 
rail.  Frequent  excursions  by  land  or  by 
water  are  given  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
For  information  relating  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  convention,  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  William  G.  Rose, 
Executive  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Qeveland,  Ohio.  For  offi- 
cial programme  and  general  information 
address  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, Secretary  of  the  National  Association. 


The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
commencing  Tuesday,  June  9th,  and  termi- 
nating on  June  nth,  in  time  to  leave 
Chambersburg  by  afternoon  trains.  The 
program  will  include  a  public  meeting  in 
Thomson  Hall  of  the  Wilson  College  for 
Women,  Chambersburg;  visits  to  the  Mont 
Alto  Forest  Reserve,  3ie  Forest  Academy, 
Nursery,  Sanitarium,  etc.;  also  to  the 
Caledonia  Reserve.  Members  who  con- 
template attending  the  meeting  will  com- 
municate with  Mr.  F.  L.  Bitler,  Record- 
ing Secretary,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadcl- 
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phia,  Pa.,  so  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  their  comfort,  and  any  proposing 
to  contribute  papers  will  send  the  titles  of 
the  same. 


THE   STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  will  hold  its  fifty-second 
session  at  State  College,  Centre  County, 
beginning  Tuesday  evening,  July  7th,  and 
continuing  until  Thursday  evening,  July 
9th.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State.  State 
College  is  easily  reached  from  Tyrone  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, through  Belle fonte,  and  from  Mon- 
tanden,  near  Sunbury,  on  the  Northern 
Central,  and  through  Williamsport  and  Lock 
Haven.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftd 
places  in  Pennsylvania.  All  Superinten- 
dents, Normal  School  Principals,  College 
Presidents  and  teachers  in  the  State  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  very  favorable 
opporttmity  of  spending  a  few  days  in  rest 
and  recreation  at  this  noted  Pennsylvania 
college.  There  will  be  first-class  accomo- 
dation for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
(1,500)  people.  The  table  board  will  be 
excellent  and  unusually  cheap.  The  n\em- 
bcrs  of  the  convention  will  be  given  every 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  college  and  will  sec  some 
of  the  most  complete  laboratories  in  this 
country. 

It  will  repay  any  one  interested  in 
popular  education  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
State  College  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  wonderful  work  is  being  done  here 
in  science,  dairying,  manual  training,  sci- 
entific farming,  etc.  The  program  will  be 
one  of  the  best  ever  announced  for  any 
meeting  of  the  State  Association.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Dr. 
Theo.  B.  Noss,  Miss  Sara  C.  Lovejoy,  Dr. 
T.  F.  Hunt,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  W. 
Scott  Nearing,  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Walton,  and 
Dr.  Stanley  Brown,  principal  of  the  Joliet, 
Illinois,  High  School  have  been  engaged 
to  speak  at  the  convention.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  Departments  of  Kinder- 
garten, Manual  Training,  High  School  and 
Nature  Study  have  also  secured  the  best 
talent  to  be  had  to  discuss  subjects  per- 
taining to  their  departments.  A  great 
meeting  is  looked  for.  Let  everybody  who 
can  do  so  make  arrangements  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  let  us  all  have  a  good,  profitable 
time  amid  these  academic  shades,  away 
from  the  madding  crowd  and  the  summer 
heat  of  the  city.  The  following  is  the 
program  of  exercises: 


PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

TUESDAY,     JULY     7. 

8  P.  M. — Music   and    Devotional    Exercises. 
Address     of     Welcome — Hon.     James     A. 

Beaver,  Bellefonte,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Sparks, 
President  of  State  College. 

Response — ^Dr.  Theodore  B.  Noss,  Principal 
California   State   Normal    School. 

Inaugural  Address — ^Dr.  Joseph  B.  Richey, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY   8. 

9  A.  M. — Music   and   Devotional   Exercises. 
Address — "The  Proper  Education  of  Girls," 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

Discussion — Miss  Sarah  C.  Lovejoy,  Dean 
of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

General  Discussion. 

Appointment  of  Committees;  Election  of 
Nominating   Committee. 

2  p.  M. — Music 

Address — "Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools," 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Director,  of  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Discussion — Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt 
of  Public  Instruction. 

8  p.  M. — Music. 

Address — Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,   President 
of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Reception — Dr.  and  Mrs.  K  K  Sparks. 

THURSDAY,    JULY    9. 

9  A.  M. — Music   and   Devotional    Exercises. 
Address  —  "Individualism     in     the     High 

School,"  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Brown,  Supt  of  the 
Joliet,  Illinois,  High  School. 

Discussion — Prof.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Prof.  Cheescman  A  Herrick,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia. 

General  Discussion. 

Address — "  Esthetics  Possibilities  in  Public 
Education,"  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Principal 
of  the  George  School,  George  School,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Music. 

General   Business — Reports   of   Committees. 

Address—"  Child  Labor,"  W.  Scott  Nearing. 

Discussion — Prof.  F.  N.  Frits,  Principal  of 
the  Walnut  Street  School,  McKeesport;  Supt 
W.  J.  Wightman,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Altoona;  Supt  R.  E.  Laramy,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Phoenixville ;  Supt  O.  C. 
Lester,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

The  exercises  at  each  of  the  general  sessions 
will  be  interspersed  with  Music. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND  CONFERENCES. 

Kindergarten  Department — Miss  Ella  Ruth 
Boyce,  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Pitts- 
burg, Chairman.     Wednesday,  ii  to  12  a.  m. 

"  Children  Stories  "—Miss  Ella  Ruth  Boyce, 
Pittsburg. 

"School  Value  of  Kindergarten" — Miss 
Cora  Hicks,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Manual  Training  Department. — Mr.  Edward 
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C.  Fitzgerald,  North  School,  Pittsburg,  Chair- 
man.   Wednesday,  ii  to  12  a.  m. 

"Ways  and  Means  of   Studying  Work"— 
Supt.  Grant  Norris,  Braddock,  Pa. 
Genera]  Discussion. 

Nature  Study  Department. — Miss  Anna  M. 
Deems,  Professor  of  Biology,  Normal  De- 
partment Pittsburg  High  School,  Chairman. 
Wednesday,  4  p.  m. 

"Do  Children  Really  Love  Nature"— Dr, 
George  Park  Singer,  Lock  Haven  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

"Practical  Gardening  for  Public  Schools" 
— R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Child  Study  Department.-^Vicw.  W.  W. 
Deatrick,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Higher 
English,  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutz- 
town.  Pa.,  Chairman.  Wednesday,  7  to  8 
p.    M. 

"Dull  Children  "—Dr.  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
Principal  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Discussion— J.  D.  Heilman,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Round  Table  and  Question  Box— Suggested 
theme :  "  Child  Study  in  Country  Schools." 

Thursday,  3  P.  M. — "Forward  Children"— 
Prof.  George  Leslie  Omwake,  Dean  of 
Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

"Nature  Fakirs  and  the  Child"— Supt. 
Charles  Lose,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Round  Table  and  Question  Box— Suggested 
themes :  "  Nature  Fakirs  and  the  Child, '  and 
"  Children's  Readmg." 

High  School  Department. — Cheeseman  A. 
Herrick,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Chairman.    Wednesday,  3  to  4  p.  m. 

"  Equipment  of  a  Small  High  School."  (a) 
For  Teaching  Agriculture— Prof.  John  W. 
Gilmore,  State  College,  Pa.  (6)  For  Teaching 
Physics— Prof.  W.  S.  Hertzog,  State  In- 
spector of  High  Schools,  (c)  With  a  Refer- 
ence Library— Prof.  C.  D.  Koch,  State  In- 
spector of  High  Schools. 

General  Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  Ben. 
G.  Graham,  McKeesport  High  School. 

Thursday,  11  to  12  a.  m.— "The  Study  of 
Forestry."  (a)  Need  for  the  Study  of  For- 
estry, and  What  is  at  Present  being  done  to 
further  this  Study  in  Pennsylvania— Irvin  W. 
Williams,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry, 
(fr)  A  Working  Plan  for  the  Study  of  For- 
estry in  the  High  School— Prof.  Hugh  Baker, 
School  of  Agriculture,  State  College. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Leslie  B.  Seely, 
Normal  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Richey,  McKeesport,  president; 
Deputy  Supt.  Reed  B.  Teitrick,  Harrisburg, 
Supt.  Thomas  S.  Marsh,  Greensburg,  and 
Supt.  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport,  vice- 
presidents;  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster, 
secretary;  Prof.  David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown, 
treasurer;  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Richey,  Deputy 
Supt.  Reed  B.  Teitrick,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Foos, 
Reading,  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  Ercildoun,  and 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton,  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 


The    Pennsylvania    State    College     has 
nearly     eleven     hundred     students.       The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  beautiful,   con- 
sisting of   four  hundred  acres,  of  which 
sixty  are  devoted  to  the  college  campus. 
Of   the   rest,    forty   acres   are   in  .natural 
forest  growth,  while  the  remainder  is  con- 
ducted   as    a    model    farm.      The    campus 
furnishes  recreation  grounds  and  sites  for 
buildings,  while  well-kept  walks  and  drives, 
and    the   tasteful   arrangement   of   flowers 
and  shrubbery  contribute  to  its  attractive 
appearance.    The  college  buildings  number 
about  thirty,  many  of  them  being  elegant 
and  costly.     Of  these,  two  are  the   result 
of  private  munificence,  the  Auditorium  be- 
ing presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Schwab  and  the  Library  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.      Prominent   among   the    others 
stand   the  Agricultural   Buildings,   erected 
by  the  State  at  an  expense  of  $300,000;  the 
Mechanic  Arts  Building,  the  home  of  the 
engineering  courses  with  shops  and  labora- 
tories; the  Main  Building  used  for  dormi- 
tory purposes  with  some  recitation  rooms 
and  offices  of  administration;  the  Armory 
used  as  a  drill-hall  and  gymnasium;  Mc- 
Allister Hall  with  rooms  for  140  students 
and  a  dining-room  capable  of  seating  900 
persons    at    one    time;    the    Horticultural 
Building  with  the  green  house ;  the  Ladies' 
Cottage,  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's 
Department;    and   the   Track   House,    Ac 
center  of  the  athletic  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution.    There  are  also  about  a  dozen 
dwelling  houses  scattered  over  the  campus 
owned    by   the    college    and   occupied    by 
teachers     in     various     departments.      The 
growth  of  the  college  has  been  phenomenal 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years.     The  atten- 
dance has  increased  from  33  to  nearly  iioo, 
every   county    in    the    State   being   repre- 
sented ;  the  teaching  force  has  grown  from 
sixteen   to   more   than   one   hundred;    the 
courses  have  expanded  from  three  general 
and    four    technical    to    six    general    and 
twenty-four  technical.     These  courses  are 
grouped  about  seven  schools  and  occupy 
four  years  with  two  semesters  each  year. 
Besides    these    regular    courses   there    are 
eight  short  courses  in  agriculture,  mining, 
mechanics  and  home  economics,  as  well  as 
a    correspondence    course    in    agriculture, 
comprising  thirty-one   subjects.     The_  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  also  maintains  a 
Farmers'  Week  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation in  which  a  series  of  lectures  and 
practicums  are  offered,  open  to  any  citizen 
of  the  State. 

The  College  Library  dates  from  1857; 
the  building,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  from  1904.  The  cost  was  ap- 
proximately  $150,000.     The   total   library 
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facilities  of  the  College  aggregate  32,000 
volumes,  and  some  700  periodicals  are 
regularly  received.  The  visiting  teachers 
will  be  cordially  welcome  at  the  Library. 
The  Auditorium  was  erected  in  1902-03. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  and  no  building  on  the  campus 
excels  it  in  interest,  beauty,  or  usefulness. 
Its  simple,  classic  exterior,  and  its  chaste, 
beautiful  interior  were  the  just  pride  of 
the  late  President,  Dr.  Atherton,  whose 
form  lies  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  build- 
ing. A  proposition  to  enlarge  the  old 
Chapel  was  placed  before  the  Commence- 
ment audience  of  1902.  Mr.  Schwab,  who 
delivered  the  Commencement  address, 
quietly  left  the  platform,  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  Mrs.  Schwab,  and  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
Mrs.  Schwab  and  himself  to  furnish  all 
needed  funds  for  an  auditorium  forever 
dedicated  to  "sound  learning  and  free 
thought."  The  building  seats  over  1,400 
persons,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  ex- 
ceeding $150,000. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium.  The  different  de- 
partments will  assemble  in  the  Old  Chapel, 
the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  and  the  Engineering  Building. 
An  opportunity  wil  be  given  during  the 
convention  to  view  the  college  grounds  and 
to  inspect  the  buildings  and  equipment. 
Anyone  wishing  to  midce  a  personal  in- 
spection will  always  find  someone  in  charge 
who  will  be  glad  to  explain  all  points  of 
interest.  The  buildings  will  be  open  to 
visitors  at  all  times. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAND  CONVENTIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

THE  five  thousand  teachers  of  Phila- 
delphia were  assembled  by  Superin- 
tendent Braumbaugh  in  four  great  halls  on 
Tuesday,  April  21st,  for  "touch  of  elbow," 
and  inspiration  from  men  distinguished  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  country  who 
were  called  to  address  them.  The  Lyric 
and  Adelphi  Theatres,  the  large  hall  in 
the  Central  High  School  and  Carnegie 
Hall  were  the  meeting  places,  and  each 
was  crowded.  In  the  theatres  the  audi- 
ences were  composed  of  primary  and 
kindergarten  principals   and  instructors. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  when  speak- 
ing at  the  Adelphi,  took  up  the  remaking 
of  the  schools,  and  after  citing  the  devel- 
opment of 'the  past,*  said:  "The  remade 
schools  will  offer  more  training  for  a  vo- 


cation The  schools  of  the  future  will 
educate  men  to  the  idea  of  human  co- 
operation and  a  knowledge  of  social  rela- 
tions. They  will  be  more  democratic, 
more  in  touch  with  the  people,  broader 
in  their  scope  of  training.  They  will  teach 
the  value  of  fresh  air  and  of  play.  They 
will  emphasize  moral  training.  They  will 
come  closer  to  the  home.  The  pupil  will 
know  something  of  art,  and  patriotism  will 
be  to  him  not  a  meaningless  word." 

State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  said 
that  examinations  are  no  test  of  a  child's 
knowledge.  "If  examinations  are  in  force, 
the  child  studies  to  answer  questions, 
not  to  master  the  subject.  They  debase 
the  true  educational  system  and  are  the 
last  resort  of  the  incompetent  teacher. 
The  only  true  test  is  the  child's  ability  to 
go  on  to  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  and 
this  cannot  be  determined  by  examinations. 
If  they  must  be  given  let  no  one  but  the 
teacher  give  them," 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  dean  of  the 
school  of  pedagogy  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, urged  the  elimination  of  the  college 
as  a  factor  in  higher  education.  "The 
work  of  the  high  school  has  been  advanc- 
ing, and  the  work  of  the  college  has  been  * 
retreating  at  the  same  pace.  The  ideal 
way  is  for  the  high  school  to  do  half  the 
work  of  the  college  and  the  university  to 
do  the  other  half.  This  will  give  a  high 
school  course  of  six  years  and  a  university 
course  of  the  same  number.  The  high 
school  should  not  contain  more  than  1000 
pupils,  and  the  principal  should  do  some 
teaching,  so  as  to  come  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  pupils." 

Prof.  William  L.  Tomlins,  of  London, 
spoke  for  a  larger  spirit  of  motherhood  in 
the  training  of  children.  "  This  should  be 
breathed  into  every  school.  The  child 
should  be  tuned  into  sympathy,  so  that  its 
whole  spirit  will  respond.  What  the 
teacher  wants  is  the  whole  resonance  of 
the  child." 

"Unusual  methods  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  child,"  said  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of 
the  University  of  Columbia,  an  authority 
on  educational  theory,  "should  never  be 
used.  The  appeal  should  be  deeper  and 
should  reach  the  real  base  of  the  child's 
mind.  There  should  not  be  too  much  in- 
terest in  the  answer.  Take  care  of  the 
method,  and  the  answer  will  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  not  enough  to  catch  the  fancy. 
This  should  be  held,  and  it  cannot  be  held 
when  the  attention  is  caught  by  artificial 
means." 

Prof.  E.  O.  Conklin,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  the  capacity  of 
brain   development   is   virtually   unlimited. 
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^We  are  all  bom  with  brain  cells,  and 
though  they  may  differ  in  number,  none 
are  manufactured  after  we  are  bom. 
Very  few  of  these  are  developed.  The 
will  and  emotion  should  be  trained  We 
do  not  inherit  habits.  Biology  teaches  us 
that.  Habits  cannot  be  transmitted  by 
heredity.  These  are  determined  by  train- 
ing and  surroundings." 

Scholarship  and  character,  as  essential 
equipments  of  the  teacher,  were  empha- 
sized by  O.  T.  Corson,  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  Coll^,  urged  that  children  be  given 
accurate  information.  ''Politics  under 
Washington  were  worse  than  under  Roose- 
velt If  all  of  history  were  known,  the 
world  to-day  is  morally  and  politically 
better  off  than  ever  before.  Just  at  pres- 
ent we  are  on  the  crest  of  a  moral  wave 
wjiich  cannot  bring  other  than  good  re- 
sults." 

Henry  Houck,  former  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instraction,  brought  two 
of  the  sessions  to  a  close  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  speeches,  in  which  sound 
common  sense  was  interspersed  with  jokes 
and  good  stories.  ^  Don't  forget  the  boy  at 
the  foot  of  the  class,"  he  told  the  teachers. 
"He  may  not  appeal  to  you  as  much  as 
the  bright  fellow  at  the  head,  but  he  is 
worth  saving,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it" 

Other  spesJcers  were  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School;  Miss 
Anna  E.  Logan,  of  Miami  University; 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston;  Miss 
Gertrude  Edmund,  of  Lowell;  R.  B.  Dit- 
trich,  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public 
instmction,  and  Doctor  W.  W.  Stetson,  of 
Maine. 

The  visiting  speakers  and  members  of 
the  local  dq>artment  of  superintendence 
were  entertained  by  the  men  teachers  of 
the  public  school  system  at  dinner  at  the 
University  Qub  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Commissioner  Brown,  after  the  meeting, 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools.  "I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  them,"  he  said,  "but 
I  know  Philadelphia  is  up  and  doing.  She 
was  the  first  to  plan  a  vocational  school, 
and  this,  I  understand,  is  soon  to  be  opened. 
In  many  other  respects  her  school  system 
is  in  the  first  rank."  Speaking  of  the  con- 
vention, Dr.  Brown  said  it  was  the  most 
remarkable  he  had  ever  known.  "I  have 
often  known  smaller  cities  to  mass  their 
teachers,"  he  said,  "but  I  never  knew  a 
city  the  size  of  Philadelphia  to  attempt  it 
Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  the 
convention,  which  was  large,  a  most  sig- 
nificant thing  to  me  was  the  social  value 


!  of  SO  maiqr  teachers  meetiiii^  for  a  cob- 
mon  purpose.  It  is  oidy  an  indicatioo  of 
the  work  Philadelphia  is  doings  to  advance 
the  social  side  of  the  puUic-scbooI  ques- 
tion." 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,"  was  tk 
connnenkof  Dr.  Stetson,  State  saperintsn- 
dent  of  Maine.  **  It  was  the  most  remark- 
able meeting  I  ever  attended.  To  tfaisk 
of  nearly  5000  teachers  assemUed  in  fbv 
sections,  and  all  listening  to  talks  on  thcr 
common  work.  It  was  the  biggest  tfaia* 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  heard  of.  And  the 
interest  shown  in  the  addresses  was  is 
remarkable  as  the  convention  itself. 


OUR  FIFTY-SEVENTH  VOLUMEL 


THE  Fifty-Sixth  Volume  of  Thk  School 
JouEKAL  is  completed  with  the  pres- 
ent number.  It  contains  nearly  six  hniKired 
pages,  matter  enough,  if  set  in  ordinarr 
large-faced,  leaded  type,  to  make  three  cr 
four  ordinary  books.  It  presents  also  the 
full  record  of  proceedings  of  the  vari- 
ous State  educational  meetii^;s  and  official 
matter  for  the  year,  with  very  mnch  be- 
sides of  greater  interest  to  die  average 
reader.  Directors  and  teachers  who  are 
doing  good  work,  think  its  monthly  visits 
helpful  to  them  in  many  wa3rs.  Stiperintcs- 
dents  sav  that  it  is  best  known  where  there 
are  the  best  schools.  We  are  glad  to  think 
that  it  has  this  positive  influence  for  good 
in  the  great  field  where  it  has  been  a  recof- 
nized  factor  these  many  years.  The  new 
volume  (57th)  will  begin,  with  the  July 
niunber. 

We  shall  continue  The  Jouilnai.  to 
School  Directors  upon  our  list  who  are  nov 
receiving  it,  except  when  requested  not  to 
do  so,  this  being  tiie  wish  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  as  it  causes  no  break 
in  their  subscription.  Will  the  Secretary 
please  notify  us  promptly  of  any  change  ia 
the  membership  of  his  Board,  that  ^di 
member  may  receive  his  copy  promptly? 
Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly  with 
July,  October,  January  and  April,  but  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of  course,  tbe 
best  time  to  subscribe;  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  members  of  School 
Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the  School 
District  and  of  the  School  Department  and 
the  volume  of  The  School  Journai.  bdnf 
the  same. 

Directors  who  read  The  Jourkal  know 
it  to  be  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  to 
the  district.  This  subscription  is  the  only 
direct  return  which  the  Director  can  re- 
ceive in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
public  schools;  and  many  intelligent  men 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  as- 
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sure  us  it  brings  back  more  for  the  money 
in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  the  district  than  any  like  sum  expended 
in  any  other  direction  possible  to  the  School 
Board.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so 
many  good  men  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Twelve  numbers  are  issued  dyring  the 
year. 

"The  Plough,"  with  its  evident  lesson, 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,"  is  our  premium  picture  for 
volume  57.  It  will  be  sent  promptly,  as 
soon  as  subscription  is  received. 

This  fine  picture  will  be  prized  wherever 
it  is  seen  for  its  tender  suggestion,  and  its 
blessed  influence  in  the  School  or  Home. 
Speaking  from  the  wall  day  by  day,  month 
by  monSi,  and  year  after  year,  the  influ- 
ence of  a  silent  teacher  like  this  can  never 
be  told.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  Ten 
Thousand  of  these  pictures  into  the  homes 
and  schools  of  our  subscribers  upon  the 
New  Volume  of  The  Journal.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  frame  it,  let  it  be  tacked 
upon  the  wall  where  it  can  be  seen  by 
everybody.  It  is  a  picture  good  for  parent, 
or  children,  or  teacher  to  live  with.  The 
silent  things  that  keep  us  compamr  upon 
the  walls,  are  they  not  a  mightly  influence? 


"THREE   ACRES    AND   LIBERTY." 


THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  which 
aims  to  show  how  one  can  make  a 
living  on  a  few  acres  of  land  and  at  the 
same  time  be  his  own  master.  Among 
philosophers  there  is  a  'cry:  "Back  to 
Kant."  Among  the  crowded  dwellers  in 
the  city  the  cry  is  to  be:  "Back  to  the 
farm." 

Many  rural  schools  have  been  educating 
their  pupils  away  from  the  life  which  they 
are  destined  to  lead.  The  profits  which 
Udlled  husbandmen  can  make,  deserve  to 
be  exploited  before  the  eyes  of  boys  and 
g;irls  who  live  on  the  farm. 

A  graduate  of  the  State  College  bought  a 
farm  near  Harrisburg  for  $8.75  per  acre, 
[t  was  situated  on  the  mountain  slope  and 
10  longer  afforded  a  living  for  those  who 
were  tilling  it  according  to  old  •  methods. 
The  new  owner  planted  peach  trees  and 
apple  trees.  Last  fall  he  realized  over  a 
hundred  dollars  from  every  acre  which 
[lad  been  planted  with  apple  trees.  It  will 
surprise  many  people  to  learn  that  Pennsyl- 
vania rank^  above  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan in  the  value  of  the  apple  crop. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  went  to  West 
Virginia  where  he  bought  several  hundred 
acres  of  mountain  land  at  a  few  dollars 


per  acre.  The  people  who  saw  him  plant 
trees,  called  him  the  fool  from  the  Key- 
stone State.  He  began  seventeen  years 
ago  and  last  year  he  got  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  apple  crop. 

Last  year  a  farmer  from  the  lower  end 
of  Lancaster  county  deposited  in  bank  a 
check  for  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  received  in  payment  for  thirty  acres 
of  tobacco.  Experts  say  these  are  not  sur- 
prising figures.  They  are  given  from  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge.  Now  for  the 
facts  given  by  the  author  of  "  Three  acres 
and  Liberty.  On  page  103  the  author 
says:  "A  careful  investigation  made  in 
1898  of  the  value  of  certain  productions 
taken  from  the  farms  in  New  York  State 
shows  that  the  culture  of  apples  is  very 
profitable.  From  twenty  adjoining  farms 
in  one  neighborhood  in  Western  New  York 
the  report  gave  an  average  annual  return 
of  $85  per  acre  at  the  orchard,  covering 
a  period  of  five  years.  Another  report 
gave  an  average  of  $110  annual  income  per 
acre  for  three  years,  and  these  results  were 
obtained  where  only  ordinary  care  was 
given  to  the  orchard.  One  orchard,  where 
the  trees  had  been  well  sprayed  to  protect 
fruit  from  insect  injuries,  and  the  soil 
well  cultivated  and  properly  fertilized, 
gave  a  return  in  one  year  of  $700  per  acre, 
and  for  three  years  an  average  income  of 
$400  per  acre.  One  man  bought  a  farm  in 
Central  New  York  with  a  much  neglected 
orchard  of  30  acres  on  it,  paying  $5,000 
for  the  same.  He  cultivated  the  orchard, 
pruned  and  sprayed  the  trees  thoroughly 
and  in.  seven  months  from  the  time  he  pur- 
chased the  farm,  sold  the  apple  crop  from 
it  for  $6,000  cash." 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  interesting 
information  which  the  book  gives  concern- 
ing the  products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard 
and  the  garden.  It  takes  up  crops  of 
various  kinds,  tells  how  to  buy  land,  how 
to  make  a  living  from  the  soil  and  how 
farming  is  destined  to  be  the  coming  pro- 
fession for  boys. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  uses  the  word 
profession.  There  are  to-day  more  than 
twenty  learned  professions,  and  they  differ 
from  ordinary  vocations  in  that  they  require 
special  training,  expert  knowledge  and 
enough  of  a  general  education  to  make  the 
individual  a  patient  observer  of  facts  as 
well  as  a  master  of  the  latest  that  is  re- 
corded in  books  and  magazines  devoted  to 
his  specialty. 

People  who  rush  into  a  new  line  of  work 
or  business  without  proper  preparation,  are 
apt  to  pay  dearly  for  their  experience.  The 
man  who  expects  to  stick  seeds  into  the 
ground  with  one  hand  and  to  pull  out 
profits  with  the  other,  is  sure  to  reap  a 
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crop  of  disappointment.  Many  a  lecturer 
on  farming  thrives  because  he  farms  the 
farmers  instead  of  farming  a  farm.  Some 
years  ago  a  clergyman  published  a  book 
upon  the  Adirondacks;  it  was  full  of 
poetry  and  he  sent  men  up  there  who  were 
afterwards  known  as  "  Murray's  Fools." 
They  knew  nothing  about  the  life  and  had 
no  suitability  and  little  preparation  for  it." 
The  time  when  men  can  tickle  the  soil  and 
reap  a  harvest,  has  passed  away,  and  only 
he  who  puts  brains  as  well  as  toil  into  the 
soil  can  hope  to  succeed. 

Here  indeed  is  a  wide  field  for  our 
secondary  schools  to  occupy.  It  is  right 
and  wise  to  educate  the  million  and  a  half 
of  our  population  who  will  enter  the  learned 
professions;  can  not  something  be  done  to 
give  special  training  to  the  ten  millions 
who  are  to  make  their  living  by  tilling  the 
$oil.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will 
come  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
our  township  high  schools. 


GREAT  CELEBRATION. 


225TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   FOUNDING   OF   CitY 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
officially  observed  upon  a  grand  scale,  by 
the  City,  during  the  week  of  October  4-10. 
ftans  are  being  rapidly  perfected  by  the 
medical  and  educational  institutions  and 
societies  of  the  City  for  many  notable  re- 
unions of  graduates  and  conventions  to  be 
held  during  the  week.  Thousands  of  per- 
sonal letters  have  been  sent  to  graduates 
and  leading  professional  men  residing  in 
the  various  States  and  Insular  possessions 
inviting  them  to  this  City  during  that  week. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
various  medical  and  dental  colleges,  as  well 
as  all  the  City's  institutions  of  learning, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  are  forwarding  the  pro- 
ject in  every  way  possible.  The  result  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  reunion  of  professional 
men,  who  by  their  activities,  have  spread 
the  fame  of  Philadelphia  as  the  mother  of 
medicine  and  as  an  educational  center 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  morn- 
ings of  several  days  of  the  week  to  con- 
ventions of  workers  in  educational  fields, 
and  with  that  end  in  view,  nearly  all  the 
cities  and  the  large  centrally  located  halls 
have  been  secured. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Day  have  pre- 
pared a  program  which  will  attract  physi- 


cians from  near  and  far.  The  Academy  of 
Music  has  been  engaged  and  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  foremost  practitioners  from 
many  sections  of  this  country  and  from 
abroad.  Professor  Pearsoll,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  famous  as  an  anat- 
omist and  scientist,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Da  Costa,  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital, and  an  author  of  international  repute, 
will  be  heard.  Other  professors  and  prac- 
titioners of  eminence  will  also  have  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is 
the  intention  to  lift  the  program  above 
merely  local  proportions  by  securing  the 
attendance  of  some  400  foreign  delegates 
who  will  then  be  attending  an  International 
Convention  of  Medical  Men  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  That  these  delegates  may  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  insight  into  American 
methods,  leading  colleges  and  hospitals  are 
arranging  to  have  clinics,  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  eminent  professors  dur- 
ing Founders'  Week. 

That  Philadelphia's  proud  place  in  the 
medical  world  may  be  fittingly  recorded, 
a  volume  of  1,000  pages,  including  750 
pages  of  text  and  250  pages  of  illustrations, 
will  be  issued.  It  will  contain  an  account 
of  all  the  historical  institutions,  colleges 
and  hospitals  that  have  existed  in  the  City 
since  its  founding.  The  volume  will  also 
contain  an  account  of  all  the  medical  and 
scientific  societies  and  medical  journals  that 
have  been  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  from 
the  eiarliest  days.  Two  thousand  copies 
will  be  printed  and  these  will  be  distributed 
among  the  libraries  of  this  and  other  cities 
and  in  principal -towns. 

As  another  feature,  the  Committee  on 
Historical  Exhibit  has  arranged  with  the 
Historical  Society  for  a  large  room  in  its 
building,  where  will  be  shown  some  of 
the  earliest  documents  and  apparatus  that 
have  been  used  by  the  different  colleges 
and  hospitals  of  this  City.  Professor  Rem- 
ington, of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  this  exhibit  in  preparation.  With- 
out doubt  the  efforts  will  result  in  a  gather- 
ing of  medical  men  and  other  college  grad- 
uates which  will  eclipse  both  as  regards 
number,  interest  of  program  and  the  pro- 
fessional benefits  to  be  reaped,  any  gather- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  great  and  honorable  part  which  men 
of  scientific  attainments  played  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Philadelphia  and  the  nation  will  be 
fittingly  pictured  in  the  Historic  Pangeant 
which  is  to  be  a  full  day's  feature  of  the 
celebration.  This  pageant  will  be  on  a  scale 
in  every  way  equal  to  the  famous  pageants 
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of  England  and  Berlin.  It  will  also  be  the 
first  historic  pageant  of  its  kind  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  country. 

City  Councils,  the  merchants  and  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  leaving  noth- 
ing undone  that  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Founders'  Week  celebration.  At 
least  $400,000  will  be  spent  on  the  several 
features  of  the  celebration  which  will  mark 
the  anniversary.  The  program,  in  outline, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Sunday,  Oct.  4. — Religious  Day. 

Monday,  Oct.  5. — Military  Day,  with  a 
parade  of  the  State  and  Government  troops, 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  United  States 
fleet  and  foreign  war  vessels. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6. — Parade  of  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  of  Philadelphia,  the 
State  Police,  the  Volunteer  Fire  Companies 
of  Pennsylvania  and  details  of.  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  of  other  cities. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  7. — Industrial  parade, 
showing  Philadelphia  and  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania's leading  industries. 

Thursday,  Oct  8. — Review  of  thirteen 
United  States  war  vessels  and  foreign  war 
ships  in  the  harbor,  followed  by  a  marine 
pageant  in  which  more  than  500  vessels 
will  participate,  concluding  with  an  illumi- 
nation of  the  harbor  at  night. 

Friday,  Oct.  9. — Historical  Pageant,  de- 
scriptive of  the  history  of  the  City  from  the 
17th  century,  in  which  over  5,000  char- 
acters are  to  be  produced. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10. — Parade  and  Field 
Day  Exercises  of  the  Knights  Templar  of 
Pennsylvania  terminating  with  a  great  dis- 
play of  fireworks. 


TO   SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


SUBSCRIBING    FOR    THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


THERE  are  in  Pennsylvania  2,573  School 
Districts  and  nearly  Eighteen  Thous- 
and School  Directors.  It  is  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  that  every  one 
of  these  School  Boards  and  School  Direc- 
tors should  be  in  as  close  touch  as  possible 
with  the  central  office  at  Harrisburg,  for 
suggestion,  direction,  and  encouragement 
towards  better  schools  in  the  District. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  this  necessity 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
schobl  authorities  of  the  State,  but  it  was 
not  met  satisfactorily  until  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  was,  in  1855,  made 
by  law  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, and  sent  monthly  as  a  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  every  school  district  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


As  the  official  orphan  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  this  journal  has 
always  contained  the  latest  school  legis- 
lation; the  official  decisions  necessary  at 
times  in  the  interpreting  and  enforcing  of 
the  school  law;  full  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  of  the  annual  Conventions  of 
Superintendents,  and  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Directors' 
Association,  all  of  which  is  matter  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  school  directors  as  possible;  also, 
a  very  large  body  of  matter  of  general  edu- 
cational interest,  sujpgestive,  instructive  and 
in  every  way  profitable;  notes  of  school 
life  and  progress  reported  by  the  Super- 
intendents to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  from  all  parts  of  the  State;  and 
much  other  matter  helpful  in  many  ways  to 
the  school  work  in  Pennsylvania — making 
a  yearly  volume  of  large  size  and  great 
value  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  double- 
column  pages.  Much  of  this  matter,  in- 
cluding all  the  reports  of  these  educational 
associations,  is  to  be  found  only  in  The 
School  Journal. 

The  only  continuous  history,  and  the  only 
one  that  makes  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness, that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere, 
of  the  work  of  the  School  Department  of 
the  State  since  1854  is  found  in  The  Penn- 
sylvania 'School  Journal — all  the  ar- 
chives of  this  department  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  so  many  years,  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Capi- 
tol building  some  years  ago.  That  these 
historical  records  are  not  now  wholly  lost  is 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  has  all  along  been 
the  official  organ  of  the  Department,  and  as 
such  has  kept  this  record  intact  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction  from  any  cause 
whatsoever.  In  this  fact  alone  The 
Journal  has  been  worth  to  Pennsylvania 
more  than  all  the  money  that  has  ever  been 
appropriated  for  payment  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards. 

The  School  Journal  was  made  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  School  Department  by 
Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Henry  C.  Hickok,  men  who  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  school  system, 
and  who  knew  well  the  value  of  this  agency. 
Their  action  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  every  administration  since  their 
day.  The  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  evident 
in  many  ways,  not  only  in  constant  support 
and  gain  to  the  system  but  also  in  the  fact 
— of  which  the  State  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud —  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  more  com- 
plete and  better  record  in  the  files  of  her 
State  School  Journal,  of  the  development 
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of  her  system  than  is  had  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  this  for  simple  rea- 
son that  it  has,  for  so  long  a  period,  been 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  Educational 
Department. 

The  School  Department,  in  order  to 
reach  every  school  district  monthly  with 
official  and  other  matter  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  schools*  has  subscribed  for  a 
given  number  of  copies,  because  that  has 
been  found  a  cheaper  and  more  effective 
means  than  any  other  of  securing,  needed 
service — and  this  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
under  both  political  parties,  approved  all 
the  while  by  the  best  practical  judgment 
that  has  at  any  time  had  control  of  our 
school  affairs.  The  State  is  simply  paying 
for  "  supplies  and  service  rendered,"  the 
same  as  for  coal  in  the  furnaces  of  the 
Capitol  building  and  service  at  the  desks 
of  those  on  duty  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  State  government.  Fifty-two  years 
subscription  under  all  school  and  State 
administrations  in  Pennsylvania  represents 
the  wise  purpose  of  many  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  who  have  at  any  time  rendered 
unselfish  service  to  the  State,  and  estab- 
lishes one  of  the  strongest  precedents  known 
to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
whose  distinguished  editor  knows  all  the 
school  periodicals  of  the  United  States, 
says :  "  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal has  been  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other 
State  journal  has  approached  this  in  scope 
or  in  power.  It  is  the  best  history  of  edu- 
cation in  a  State,  that  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  land.  We  cannot  give  better  evidence 
of  our  appreciation  than  to  say  that  we 
have  secured  the  entire  set  and  have  bound 
them  at  considerable  expense,  believing  them 
indispensable  to  any  first-class  educational 
library.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  has  always  been  admirably  edited, 
has  had  hi|^h  literary  flavor,  and  has  not 
not  only  given  important  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  educational  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  most  important  facts 
regarding  education  in  general.  Its  State 
appropriation  never  exceeding  $2,500  a 
year,  has,  for  more  than  forty  years,  been 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  subscription  to  The  Journal  for 
the  secretary  of  each  of  the  twenty-five 
hundred  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rarely  has  so  little  money  done  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  education  as  has  this  an- 
nual appropriation,  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania deserves  high  praise  for  this  en- 
couragement of  a  first-class  journal  of 
education." 

There  is  probably  no  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  any  general  school  appropria- 
tion— this  is  die  view  expressed  by  many 


of  the  best  school  men  of  the  State  who 
are  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  agencies  at  work  in  this  field — 
that  has  ejqualled  in  actual  benefit  to  the 
schools  this  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
appropriated  annually  in  a  way  so  helpful 
toward  the  truest  end  of  school  work.  That 
high  end  and  purpose  is  scattering  of  good 
seed  in  a  fertile  soil,  over  the  entire  edu- 
cational field  in  Pennsylvania.  Taking 
root  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  through  all  these  years, 
this  good  seed  has  sprung  up  and  borne 
fruit,  '*  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold." 
And  what  is  true  of  the  past  should  be 
equally  true  of  the  future. 


THE    VALUE    OF    INDIVIDUAL    IN- 
STRUCTION. 


A  LADY  who  was  visiting  a  large  Uni- 
versity asked  the  President  alx)ut  the 
progress  and  standing  of  her  son.  He 
could  give  her  no  reliable  information 
and  explained  that  in  the  evolution  of  the 
University  he  had  reached  a  point  where 
he  no  longer  took  an  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents as  individuals.  The  mother  ex- 
claimed: "I  am  glad  that  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  has  not  reached  your  stage  of 
development."  The  story  may  be  apocry- 
phal, but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  in  all 
large  schools  to  treat  the  students  like  a 
flodc  of  sheep  without  reference  to  their 
special  needs  as  individuals.  Where  the 
students  never  see  the  President  except  in 
chapel  and  shake  hands  with  |^im  for  the 
first  time  on  the  day  of  their  graduation, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  average^  stu- 
dent no  longer  gets  the  moulding  influ- 
ence which  the  strong  personality  of  the 
President  formerly  exerted  upon  the  stu- 
dents and  still  exercises  over  them  in  our 
smaller  colleges.  Post-graduate  students 
get  into  close  contact  with  their  professors, 
but  it  is  a  very  stiff  proposition  in  a  large 
university  to  get  the  professors  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  average  undergradu- 
ate. To  send  their  sons  to  a  small  but 
well  equipped  college  is  a  tendency  that  is 
growing  among  educated  parents  who  are 
seeking  for  their  children  the  best  which 
can  be  found  in  modem  education. 

The  need  of  individual  training  is  more 
imperative  in  high  schools  than  it  is  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  boy  at  that 
age  needs  the  inspiring  touch  of  a  master 
who  can  enter  into  his  feelings  and  as- 
pirations. He  needs  some  one  to  inspire 
him  with  the  sense  of  something  to  be 
achieved  The  tendency  of  the  young  is 
to  enjoy  the  present  and  to  look  into  the 
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future  with  hope  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tions of  success.  Human  nature  expects 
the  best  for  itself,  and  it  is  easy  to  in- 
spire the  boy  of  average  ability  with  the 
desire  to  rise  and  with  the  sense  of  some- 
thing to  be  achieved  provided  he  gets  into 
personal  contact  with  a  live  teacher.  A 
dull  teacher  kills  aspiration  and  makes  the 
pupil  anxious  to  leave  school.  A  good 
teacher  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold;  the 
poor  teacher  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  The 
advantage  of  the  small  school  is  that  it 
brings  every  pupil  into  personal  relations 
with  the  best  teachers;  the  disadvantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  places  departments 
of  study  at  the  mercy  of  but  one  teacher 
who  may  lack  the  power  to  interest  the 
pupils  and  may  thus  ruin  one  side  of  their 
education. 

The  Regents  Examinations  in  the  State 
of  New  York  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  in  small  high  schools 
having  two  or  three  good  teachers.  Their 
combined  influence  begets  correct  habits 
of  study  and  develops  the  power  to  stick 
to  mental  work  even  when  it  becomes 
irksome. 


BEAUTIFUL  HARRISBURG. 

FIFTY  city  officials  of  Lancaster  and 
members  pf  its  Board  of  Trade  were 
the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Har- 
risburg  on  a  recent  visit  to  that  progres- 
sive city,  spending  a  day  at  once  pleasant, 
profitable  and  memorable.  After  the  ride 
around  the  city  in  automobiles  the  party 
was  taken  for  luncheon  to  the  Common- 
wealth hotel  where  Mayor  Meals  formally 
welcomed  the  visitors.  He  was  followed 
by  President  Disbrow,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Hon.  Vance  C.  McCormack,  of  the 
Municipal  League,  and  Hon.  Frank  6.  Mc 
Clain  and  Isidor  Rosenthal,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster. Mayor  McCaskey  in  responding  to 
the  greetings  spoke  as  follows: 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  gentle- 
men of  Harrisburg,  for  all  our  enjoyment 
of  this  rare  visit,  and  for  your  generous 
hospitality  of  every  sort.  Our  Capital 
City  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  us  all,  and 
time  and  again  we  have  been  here  on 
pleasure  bent  or  for  information  desired, 
but  never  before  under  circumstances  so 
favorable  as  to-day.  You  have  given  us 
"the  town,"  to  take  away  with  us  as  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  memory.  I  don't 
know  that  you  could  give  us  anything  much 
better,  for,  after  all,  "it  is  only  in  our 
memories  that  we  are  rich." 

We  have  seen  your  well-paved  streets. 


thirty  or  forty  miles  of  them;  your  elab- 
orate filter  plant,  so  favorably  located  on 
the  island  yonder;  your  attractive  homes, 
more  attractive  than  ever  in  these  late 
spring  days  of  the  early  May ;  your  delight- 
ful Reservoir  Park,  that  is  spoken  of  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  loyal  citizen  of  Har- 
risburg who  feels  pride  in  his  native  town ; 
your  broad  and  open  city  front  upon  the 
river,  one  of  the  best  things  you  have  to 
enjoy  for  yourselves  or  to  show  to  the 
stranger  within  your  gates;  your  noble 
Susquehanna,  "  synonym  of  beauty,"  as  the 
poet  T.  Buchanan  Read  declares  it,  spread- 
ing away  to  the  distant  hills.  Coming 
from  our  more  inland  town  this  wealth  of 
water  surface  is  doubly  impressive. 

You  seem  to  be  planting  trees  every- 
where in  Harrisburg,  for  shade  and  health 
and  beauty.  It  looks  like  a  return  to 
sanity.  Our  American  people  have,  for 
generations,  been  more  enemies  than  friends 
of  the  trees.  Without  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  timber  supply,  we  have  swept 
them  away  in  a  reckless  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion, instead  of  planting  and  cutting  wisely, 
until  now  we  are  threatened  with  a  timber 
famine.  We  must  cultivate  everywhere  a 
better  sentiment  toward  the  tree,  the  high- 
est and  noblest  form  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion. Instinctively  we  enjoy  the  tree,  but 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  we  should.  Not 
enough  of  us  have  joined  the  army  of  its 
defenders. 

Looking  about  over  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  results  of  the  work  done 
by  this  or  that  man  in  public  office,  or  in 
business  or  professional  life  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  it  were  my  business  to  award  the  olive 
crown  for  highest  public  service  during 
all  these  years  it  would  go  to  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  our  late  Forestry  Commissioner. 
He  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  to 
enduring  success  our  State  plan  of  forestry 
reservation,  until  now  we  have  nearly  800,- 
000  acres  in  such  reserve,  about  1,250 
square  miles,  or  more  than  one  fortieth  of 
the  entire  area  of  Pennsylvania.  His  work 
is  cumulative  in  blessing  to  the  State  in 
many  ways.  And  this  reservation  will,  in 
time,  include  probably  not  less  than  one 
twelfth  or  one  fifteenth  of  the  area  of  the 
State. 

Harrisburg  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
McFarland  as  one  of  its  best-known  citi- 
zens, a  leading  apostle  of  the  new  civic 
faith  that  urges  the  City  Beautiful  as  well 
as  the  city  useful  and  comfortable.  And 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens  willing  to  hear,  and  to  sec-* 
ond  his  earnest  efforts  in  your  behalf  upon 
these  higher  lines. 
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And  we  who  come  from  a  neighboring 
city  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  own 
company  to-day  a  man  whose  name  and 
whose  gift  to  Lancaster  in  the  lines  of  the 
City  Beautiful  will  last  longer  in  the  annals 
of  our  town  than  perhaps  any  other  of  his 
generation.  He  has  given  a  park  of  seventy 
acres  to  the  city  in  a  natural  park  region 
along  the  Conestoga,  which,  bearing  his 
name,  will  be  known  forever  as  the  "Wil- 
liamson Park."  In  old  Lancaster,  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  also  a  "Williamson  Park." 
We  are  proud  of  the  name,  and  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  pleasantly  associated  with 
the  older  city. 

Again  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this 
good  day.  If  the  Oklahoma  people  had 
known  how  good  a  thing  they  were  missing 
in  missing  Harrisburg,  they  would  surely 
have  "worked  over-time"  to  be  here. 


STEVENS   AND   BURROWES. 


SOME    MISAPPREHENSIONS    CORRECTED. 

THERE  are  some  errors  in  the  following 
which  we  clip  from  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper:  "The  common  school  law  of 
Pennsylvania  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  in  1853.  The  original  bill 
was  presented  by  'The  Great  Commoner' 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, of  Lancaster.  Recently  our  school 
children  have  been  asked  to  contribute  their 
mites  to  procure  a  fitting  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave,  as  it  is  now  marked 
only  by  a  tablet  He  was  an  abolitionist 
and  his  body  lies  in  the  negro  cemetery  in 
Lancaster  City.  This  was  to  fulfill  his 
dying  request." 

The  common  School  law  was  passed  in 
1834,  and  not  in  1853.  It  was  greatly  im- 
proved in  1854.  The  original  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  member  from 
Philadelphia,  who  was  in  the  Legislature 
but  one  term  and  went  there  for  the  single 
purpose  of  having  this  law  enacted.  Thad- 
deus Stevens  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in 
1834.  It  was  in  1835,  when  many  members 
had  been  pledged  to  its  repeal,  that  Thad- 
deus Stevens  made  the  great  speech  that 
kept  it  on  the  statute  book.  He  was  always 
the  friend  of  general  education,  but  he 
never  served  on  any  committee  on  educa- 
tion while  in  the  Legislature,  nor  is  it 
known  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  of  any 
school  bill  whatsoever.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes.  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth late  in  1835,  organized  the  sys- 
tem under  the  law  written  by  Samuel  Brack 
and  saved  from  repeal  by  Thaddeus  Ste- 


vens, after  said  law  had  been  amended  bv 
the  Legislature  in  accordance  mainly  witn 
his  own  views.  The  great  school  man  in 
the  history  of  our  State  was  not  Thaddeus 
Stevens  but  his  friend,  Dr.  Burrowes,  and 
he  used  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  credit  given 
him  in  this  direction. 

There  was  a  noble  tomb  erected  at  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Stevens  shortly  after  his 
death.  It  stands  in  Shreiner's  Cemetery, 
in  Lancaster,  which  is  not  a  negro  ceme- 
tery, but  permits  the  burial  of  negroes 
within  its  limits.  The  contributions  above 
named  are  for  the  increase  of  the  fund 
needed  for  the  erection  of  the  Stevens  In- 
dustrial School  at  Lancaster.  For  the 
founding  of  this  school  Mr.  Stevens  left 
nearly  all  that  remained  of  his  estate  after 
the  destruction  by  the  Confederate  army 
of  his  large  iron  works  near  Gettysburg. 
This  is  "the  monument  to  Mr.  Stevens" 
towards  which  these  contributions  have 
been  given,  and  it  will  keep  green  for  ages 
the  memory  of  this  great  man. 

Twenty  acres  have  been  donated  by 
Lancaster  County  through  its  County  Com- 
missioners, for  this  educational  plant,  and 
the  main  building  has  been  erected.  The 
site  is  partly  within  the  city  limits  and 
overlooks  the  beautiful   Conestoga  valley. 


BOARDS  TAKING  THE  JOURNAL. 


'pHE  law  of  the  State  under  which  The 
-*■  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  made 
the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  may  be  found  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  Decisions, 
as  follows: 

CCL.  That  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  shall  be  published  free  of 
charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars,  and 
such  other  letters  of  explanation  and  instruc- 
tion as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  including  his  an- 
nual report;  and  the  Superintendent  is  hereby 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said 
School  Journal,  to  be  sent  to  each  Board  of 
School  Directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use, 
and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools.  (Sec  Act  May  8,  1855,  sec.  9, 
Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  511.) 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
decisions,  advices,  explanations,  construction 
and  information,  with  the  instructions  and 
forms  published  in  the  official  department  of 
it,  are  of  equal  authority  and  force  as  if  they 
were  contained  in  this  digest. 
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168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  its 
receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  secretary  and  handed  to  his 
successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  The  lournal  for  each  member, 
at  the  cost  of  the  District,  as  a  means  of  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  general  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  School 
Boards  from  the  different  Counties  of  the 
State  on  The  Journal  subscription  list  on 
the  fifty-sixth  volume  which  ends  with 
the  present  (June)  number: 

Adams. — Butler,  Liberty  and  Mount  Joy. 

Allegheny. — Aspinwall,  Bellevue,  Bethel, 
Brackenridge,  Braddock  Bore,  Braddock  Twp., 
North  Braddock,  Chartiers,  Crafton,  East  Deer, 
West  Deer,  Duquesne,  East  McKeesport,  Edge- 
wood,  Elizabeth  Boro,  Elizabeth  Tvrp.,  West 
Elizabeth,  Emesworth,  Esplen  Boro,  Forward, 
Green  Tree,  Hampton,  Kennedy,  Killbuck,  Lin- 
coln, McKeesport,  Oakmont,  0*Hara,  Pine,  Penn, 
Pitcaim,  Port .  Vue,  Rankin,  Reserve,  Robinson, 
Ross,  Scott,  Sbaler,  Snowden,  Springdale,  Lower 
St.  Clair,  Swissvale,  Turtle  Creek,  Union,  Ve- 
rona, Versailles  Boro,  Versailles  Twp.,  Wilkins, 
Wilkinsburg  and  Wilmerding. 

Armstrong. — Apollo,  Brady's  Bend,  Kittanning 
Boro,  West  Kittanning,   Leechburg,  Washington. 

Beaver. — Baden,  Bridgewater,  College  Hill, 
Economy,  Hanover,  Logstown  and  White. 

Bedford. — Broad  Top,  Hyndman,  West  Provi- 
dence and  South  Woodbury. 

Berks. — Lower  Alsace,  Bern,  Boyertown,  Exe- 
ter, Heidelberg,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Longswamp, 
Marion,  Ontelaunee,  Reading,  Richmond,  Robe- 
son, Union  and  Womelsdorf. 

Blair. — ^Allegheny,  Antis,  Altoona,  Bellwood, 
Blair,  Duncansville,  Frankstown,  Freedom,  Gays- 
port,  Greenfield,  nolidaysburg,  Huston,  Jimiata 
Boro,  Logan,  Martinsburg,  Roaring  Spring, 
Snyder,  Taylor,  Tyrone  Twp.,  Woodbury  and 
North  Woodbury. 

Bradford. — Athens  Two.,  Monroe  Two.,  Orwell, 
Pike,  Sayre,  South  Creek,  Towanda,   Wyalusing. 

Bucks. — Bensalem,  Bristol  Boro.  Bristol  Twp., 
Doylestown,  Falls,  Hilltown,  Upper  Makefield, 
Middletown,  New  Hope,  Newtown  Boro,  North- 
ampton, Perkasie,  Pliunstead,  Quakertown,  Sel- 
lersville,  Solebury,  Warminster,  Warrington, 
Wrightstown  and  Yardlcy. 

Butler. — Bruin,  Butler  Boro,  Qay,  Donegal, 
Jefferson,  Penn  and  Winfield. 

Cambria. — Adams,  Cressjon*  Dale,  Gallitzin, 
Johnstown,  Patton,  Portage  Twp.,  Reade,  Rieh- 
land  and  Lower  Yoder.         Cameron. — Emporium. 

Carbon. — Banks,  Lehighton,  Mauch  Chunk 
Boro,  Mauch  Chunk  Twp.  and  Packer. 

Centre. — Boggs,  College,  Haines,  Harris,  Phil- 
ipsburg.  Potter,  Rush,  State  College  and  Walker. 

Chester.— East  Bradford,  West  Bradford, 
Charlestown,  East  Coventry,  North  Coventry, 
East  Fallowfield,  West  Goshen,  Highland,  Lon- 
don Grove,  Newlin,  West  Nottingham,  Penn, 
Phoenixville,  Sadsbury,  Spring  City,  Valley,  East 
Vincent  and  West  Chester. 

Clarion. — East  Brady,  Oarion  Twp.,  Fanning- 
ton  and  Piney. 

Qearfield.— Bell,  Bumside  TWp.,  Cooper,  De- 
catur, Ferguson,  Huston,  Irvona  and  Woodward. 

Clinton. — Renovo  and   South   Renovo. 


Columbia. — ^Berwick,  Bloomsburg  and  Scott 

Crawford. — East  Mead,  Rome,  S.  Shenango. 

Cumberland. — Upper  Allen,  Carlisle,  South 
Middleton,  Monroe,  Penn  and  Shippensburg. 

Dauphin. — Derry,  Halifax  Boro,  Halifax  Twp., 
East  Hanover,  West  Hanover,  Hummelstown, 
Jackson,  Lykens  Boro,  Middletown,  Millersburg, 
Penbrook,  Royalton,  Steclton,  Upper  Swatara, 
Wiconisco  and  Williams. 

Delaware. — ^Upper  Darby,  Middletown,  Rut- 
ledge,  Swarthmore,  Upland  and  Yeadon. 

Erie. — Erie  City^  Fairview,  Mill  Creek,  North 
East  Twp.  and  Springfield.         Elk. — ^Johnsonburg. 

Fayette.— Bridgeport.  BuUskin,  Franklin,  Jef- 
ferson, Luzerne,  Menallen,  Nicholson,  Perry, 
Springhill,  Upper  Tyrone,  North  Union  and 
South  Union. 

Forest. — ^Bamett,  Kingsley,  Tionesta,  Boro  and 
Tionesta  Twp. 

Franklin. — Peters,  St  Thomas,  Washington 
and  Waynesboro. 

Greene. — Morgan,  Rich  Hill  and  Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon. — Porter  and  Warrior's  Mark. 

Indiana. — Canoe,   Montgomery,  Saltsburg,  White 
and  Young. 
Jefferson. — McCalmont,  Punxsutawney,  Young. 

Lackawanna. — Blakely,  Carbondale,  Boro,  Cov- 
ington, Dickson  City,  Greenfield,  Jefferson, 
Jermyn,  Madison,  Newton,  Old  Forge,  Ransom, 
Roanng  Creek,  Scranton,  Taylor,  Throop  and 
Vandling  Boro. 

Lancaster. — Caernarvon,  East  Cocalico,  West 
Cocalico,  Columbia,  Conoy,  East  Donegal,  West 
Donegal,  Eari,  East  Eari,  West  Eari,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ephrata  Boro,  Ephrata  Twp.,  East  Hemp- 
field,  West  Hcmpfield,  East  Lampeter,  West 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  City,  Lancaster  Twp., 
Little  Britain,  Manheim  Boro,  Manheim  Twp., 
Manor,  Marietta,  Mt  Joy  Twp.,  New  Holland, 
Paradise,  Penn,  Pequca,  Providence,  Rapho,  Sads- 
bury, Salisbury,  Strasburg  Boro,  Strasburg  Twp. 
and  Warwick. 

Lebanon. — North  Annville,  Jackson,  Lebanon 
and  Mill  Creek. 

Lehigh. — Catasauqua,  Emaus,  Lower  Macungie, 
Upper  Milford,  Slatington,  Washington,  White- 
hall and  North  Whitehall. 

Luzerne.— Conyngham  Twp.,  Hughestown, 
Jenkins,  Nanticoke,  West  Pittston,  Sugar  Loaf 
and  West  Wyoming. 

Lycoming. — Gamble,  Hughesville,  Limestone 
and  Washington. 

McKean. — Foster,  Hamlin,  Keating,  Lafayette. 

Mercer.— Hickory,  Mill  Creek,  New  Vernon, 
Pine,   South   Sharon,   Shenango  and   Springfield. 

Monroe. — Chestnut  Hill,  Paradise  and  East 
Stroudsburg.         Mifflin.— Derry  and  Menno. 

Montgomery. — Abington,  Ambler,  Cheltenham, 
West  Conshohockcn,  Upper  Dublin,  Hatboro, 
Horsham.  Jenkintown,  Moreland,  Norristown, 
Plymouth,  Lower  Providence,  Royersford, 
Lower  Salford,  Skippack,  Springfield  and  White- 
marsh.         Montour. — Danville  and  Derry. 

Northampton.— rAUiance,  Bath,  Bethlehem, 
South  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Freemansburg,  Heller- 
town,  Northampton  Heights,  North  Catasaqua, 
Pen  Argyl,  Lower  Saucon.  Stockertown  and 
Wind  Gap. 

Northumberland.- Upper  Augusta,  East  Chillis- 
quaque.  Coal,  Lewis,  Milton,  Mt  Carmel,  Sha- 
mokin,  Turbut  and  Watsontown. 

Perry.— Buffalo,  Juniata,  Marysville,  Newport 
Ohver  and  Penn.         Pike.— Dingman. 

Potter.— Abbott,  Allegheny,  Eulalia,  Galeton, 
Hebron,  Keating,  Oswayo  Twp.,  Portage,  Sharon, 
Sylvania,   Ulysses  and  West   Branch. 

Schuylkill.— Branch,  Frailey,  Gordon,  Maha- 
noy  City,  Pottsville,  Rahn,  Tremont  Twp.  and 
Union.         Snyder. — Selinsgrove. 

Somerset- Brothers  Valley,  Elk  Lick  Paint 
Boro  and  Paint  Twp.         Sullivan.— Eaglesmcre. 
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Susquehanna. — Harford,  North  Milford  Twp., 
Susquehanna  and  Uniondale. 

Tioga. — Charleston,  Duncan,  Elk,  Lawrence, 
Liberty  Boro,  Richmond,  Wellsboro,  Westfield. 

Union. — Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Mifflinburg  and 
New  Berlin. 

Venango. — Cranberry,  Richland,  Rockland, 
Sandy  Creek,  Siverly  and  Sugar  Creek. 

Warren. — Corydon,  Eldred,  Freehold,  Glade, 
Kinzua,  Mead,  Pleasant  and  Watson. 

Washington. — ^Amwell,  Bentleysyille,  West 
Biethlehem,  South  Canonsburg,  Carroll,  Char- 
leroi,  Deemston,  Donegal,  Fallowhill,  Houston- 
ville,  McDonald,  Morris,  Peters,  East  Pike  Run, 


Robinson,  Somerset,  North  Strabane  and  South 
Strabane. 

Wayne. — Damascus,  Dyberry,  Hawley,  Salem. 

Westmoreland. — ^Allegheny,  South  Greensburg, 
Southwest  Greensburg,  Hempfield,  North  Hun- 
tingdon, South  Huntingdon,  Latrobe,  Ligonien, 
Mt  Pleasant,  Boro,  New  Kensington,  North 
Belle  Vernon.  Penn  Boro,  Salem  Twp.,  Sewick- 
ley,  Sutersville,  Trafford  City,  Unity,  Vander- 
grift,  Youghiogheny  and  Youngwood. 

Wyoming. — Nicholson  and  Noxen. 

York. — Chanceford,  Dallastown,  DelU,  East 
Hopewell,  Windsor  Twp.  and  North  York  Boro. 


Official  Department. 


Depaktment  Public  Instruction,! 
Harrisbukg,  June,  1908.     / 

ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize 
"  within  ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in 
June  in  each  year."  As  it  is  important 
that  the  new  Boards  should  meet  and  or- 
ganize promptly  according  to  law,  the  old 
Boards  should  fix  a  time  for  holding  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  give  due  notice 
to  the  new  directors  who  have  been  elected. 
Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation, directors  should  first  elect  a  tern- 
porary  President  and  Secretary,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by 
having  read  the  election  returns  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper 
election  officers.  Disputed  points  concern- 
ing claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of. 
Questions  arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be 
settled.  And  when  it  is  ascertained  who 
ai-e  members,  the  Board  is  ready  to  organ- 
ize permanently  by  electing  a  president,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  Those  having  a 
right  to  vote  under  the  temporary  organi- 
zation are  the  directors  holding  over  and 
the  persons  duly  notified  of  their  election. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  per- 
manent organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  found  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  election. 
Among  the  items  of  business  that  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on  the 
day  of  organization,  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  proper  County  Superin- 
tendent for  approval  and  transmission  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
duty  should  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 


the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  regular  meeting  of.  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not. 
The  law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards 
of  Directors  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for 
each  member  at  the  expense  of  the  dis< 
trict  No  Board  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  it,  not  only  for  its  practical  value, 
but  also  for  its  suggestiveness  to  thought- 
ful men  who  feel  a  proper  sense  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon 
them  as  School  Directors. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


THE  following  named  are  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, are  Principals  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  are  the  County,  City, 
Borough  and  Township  Superintendents 
elected  May  5th,  1908: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  — 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

Deputy  Superintendents — ^A.  D.  Glenn  and 
Reed  B.  Teitrick. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Department— R.  M. 
McNcal,  Financial  Clerk,  H.  H.  Fleisher, 
Recording  Qcrk,  U.  G.  Fry,  Statistical  Clerk, 
J.  O.  ICnauss,  Messenger. 

Stenographers  and  Typewriters — Miss  Mary 
Y.  McRcynolds  and  Miss  Edith  L  Breitinger. 

High  School  Inspectors— W.  S.  Hertzog  and 
C.  D.  Koch. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

First,  George  M.  Philips,  West  Chester. 
Second,  £.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville. 
Third,  A.  C.  Rothermel,  Kutztown. 
Fourth,  E.  L.  Kemp,  £.  Stroudsburg. 
Fifth,  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Mansfield. 
Sixth,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Bloomstmrg. 
Seventh,  Samuel  A.  Martin,  Shippensburg. 
Eighth,  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Lock  Haven. 
Ninth,  Tames  £.  Ament,  Indiana. 
Tenth,  T.  B.  Noss,  California. 
Eleventh,  Albert  E.  Maltby,  Slippery  Rock. 
Twelfth,  John  F.  Bigler,  Edinboro. 
Thirteenth,  J.  George  Becht,  Clarion. 
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COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Adams,  H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Allegheny,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock. 
Armstrong,  W.  A.  Patton,  Elderton. 
Beaver,  D.  C  Locke,  Monaca. 
Bedford.  V.  E.  P.  Barkman,  Clearville. 
Berks,  £li  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
Blair,  T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 
Bradford,  Herbert  S.  Putnam,  Towanda. 
Bucks,  J.  H.  Hoffman,  Newtown. 
Butler,  R.  S.  Penfield,  Chicora, 
Cambria,  Herman  T.  Tones,  Ebensburg. 
Cameron,  Mattie  M.  Collins,  Emporium. 
Carbon,  James  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 
Centre,  David  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Chester,  George  W.  Moore,  Ercildoun. 
Clarion,  N.  E,  Heeter,  Knox. 
ClearfielcL  W.  E.  Tobias,  Qearfield. 
Qinton,  Ira  N.  McQoskey,  Lock  Haven. 
Columbia,  W.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
Crawford,  John  D.  Goodwin,  Meadville. 
Cumberland,  J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Dauphin,  H.  V.  B.  Garver,  Middletown. 
Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
Elk,  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Saint  Marys. 
Erie,  L  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
Fayette,  C.  G.  Lewellyn,  Brownsville. 
Forest,  D.  W.  Morrison,  Tionesta. 
Franklin,  L.  E.  Smith,  Greencastle. 
Fulton,  B.  C.  Lamberson,  McConnellsburg. 
Greene,  J.  C.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 
Huntingdon,  J.  G.  Dell,  Huntingdon. 
Indiana,  James  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
Jefferson,  L.  Mayne  Jones,  Brookville. 
Juniata,  Josiah  H.  Deen,  Academia. 
Lackawanna,  J.  C.  Taylor.  Scranton. 
Lancaster,  M.  J.  Brecnt,  Lancaster. 
Lawrence,  W.  Lee  GilmorCp  New  Castle. 
Lebanon,  John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 
Lehigh,  Alvin  Rupp,  Allentown. 
Luzerne,  Frank  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Lycoming,  G.  B.  Milnor,  Muncy. 
McKean,  Burdette  S.  Bayle,  Smethport. 
Mercer,  F.  F.  Foltz,  Mercer. 
Mifflin,  James  F.  Wills,  Belleville. 
Monroe,  Frank  Koehler,  Gilbert. 
Montgomery,  J.  Horace  Landis,  Norristown. 
Montour,  Charles  W.  Derr,  Washingtonville. 
Northampton,  George  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 
Northumberland,  W.  W.  Fetzer,  Sunbury. 
Perry,  Daniel  A.  Kline,  Marysville. 
Pike,  Lucian  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 
Potter.  R.  O.  Wclflin*'.  Harrison  Valley. 
Schuylkill,  Livingston  Seltzer,  Pottsville. 
Snyder,  T.  A.  Stetler,  Middleburg. 
Somerset,  D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset. 
Sullivan,  J.  E.  Reese  Killgore,  Dushore. 
Susquehanna,  George  A.  Steams,  Kingsley. 
Tioga,  W.  R.  Longstreet,  Mansfield. 
Union,  W.  W.  Spigelmyer,  Millmont. 
Venango,  Dallas  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
Warren,  C.  S.  Knapp.  Sheffield. 
Washington,  L.  R.  Crumrine,  Washington, 
Wayne,  J.  J.  Koehler,  Hawley. 
Westmoreland,  Robert  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
Wyoming,  Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Tunkhannock. 
York,  C.  W.  Stine,  York. 

CITY,  BOROUGH   AND  TOWNSHIP. 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 
Allentown,  Francis  D.  Raub,  Allentown. 
Alliance,  W.  D.  Landis,  Siegfried. 
Altoona,  H.  J.  Wightman,  Altoona. 
Archbald,  Wm.  A.  Kelly,  Archbald. 
Ashland,  Wm.  C  Estler,  Ashland. 
Bangor,  John  W.  Gruver,  Bangor. 
Beaver  Falls,  Andrew  Lester,  Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem,  F.  W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem. 
Braddock,  Grant  Norris,  Braddock. 
Bradford,  K  E.  Miller,  Bradford. 
Bristol,  Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol. 


Butler,  John  A.  Gibson,  Butler. 
Carbondale,  Elmer  E.  Garr,  Carbondale. 
Carlisle,  John  C.  Wagner,  Carlisle. 
Chambersburg,  Samuel  Gelwix,  Chambersburg. 
Charleroi,  W.  D.  Wright,  CharleroL 
Cheltenhem    twp.     (Montgomery    Co.),    W.    G. 

Qeaver,  Elkins  Park. 
Chester,  Thomas  S.  Cole,  Chester. 
Coal  twp.  (NorthumbTd),  S.  C  Yocum,  Shamokin. 
Coatesville,  Wm.  T.  Gordon,  Coatesville. 
Columbia,  Daniel  Fleisher,  Columbia. 
Conshohocken,  E.  B.  Ziegler,  Conshohocken. 

Corry, . 

Danville,  Daniel  N.  Dieffenbacher,  Danville. 
DuBois,  J.  H.  Alleman,  DuBois. 
Dunraore.  C.  F.  Hoban,  Dunmore. 
Easton,  W.  W.  Cottingham,  Easton. 
Erie,  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

Franklin, , 

Greensburg,  Thos.  S.  March,  Greensburg. 

Hanover,  J.  C  Carey,  Hanover. 

Harrisburg,  F.  E.  Downes,  Harrisburg. 

Hazleton,  David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Hazle  twp.  (Luzerne),  Joseph  B.  Gabrio,  Hazleton. 

Homestead, . 

Huntingdon,  E.  A.  Barclay,  Huntingdon. 
Jeannette,  T.  B.  Shank,  Jeannette. 
Johnstown,  James  N.  Muir,  Johnstown. 
Kittanning,  F.  W.  Goodwin,  Kittanning. 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
Lansford,  Elmer  E.  Kuntz,  Lansford. 
Lebanon.  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon. 
Lewistown,  W.  F.  Kennedy,  Lewistown. 
Lock  Haven,  E.  S.  Ling,  Lock  Haven. 
McKeesport,  J.  B.  Ritchey,  McKeesport. 
McKees  Rocks,  F.  H.  Powers,  McKees  Rocks. 
Mahanoy  City,  W.  N.  Ehrhart,  Mahanoy  City. 
Mahanoy  twp.  (Schuylkill  Co.),  Frank  J.  Noonan, 

Saint  Nicholas. 
Meadville,  R.  H.  Bellows,  Meadville. 
Middletown,  H.  J.  Wickey,  Middletown. 
Milton,  W.  A.  Wilson,  Milton. 
Monessen,  R.  W.  Himelick,  Monessen. 
Mount  Carmel.  Samuel  H.  Dean,  Mount  Carmel. 
Nanticoke.  John  W.  Griffith,  Nanticoke. 
New  Brighton.  Clyde  C  Green,  New  Brighton. 
New  Castle,  T.  A.  Kimes,  New  Castle. 
Newport  tvrp.  (Luzerne),  H.  U.  Nyhart,  Glenlyon. 
Norristown,  A.  S.  Martin,  Norristown. 
Oil  City,  James  J.  Palmer,  Oil  City. 
Old  Forge,  Francis  R.  Coyne,  Old  Forge. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cummings,  Olyphant.  ^. 

Philadelphia,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Philadelnhia. 
Phoenixville,  Robert  E.  Laramy,  Phoenixville. 
Pittsburg,  Samuel   Andrews,  Pittsburg. 
Pottstown,  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown. 
Pottsville,  Stephen  A.  Thurlow,  Pottsville. 
Punxsutawney,  A.  M.   Hammers,   Punxsutawney. 
Radnor  twn.,  George  H.  Wilson.  Wayne. 
Reading,  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading. 
Rochester,  Orrin  C.  Lester,  Rochester. 
Scranton,  George  Howell,  Scranton. 
Shamokin,  Joseph   Howerth,   Shamokin. 
Sharon,  S.  H.  Hadley,  Sharon. 
Shenandoah,  J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenandoah. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt,  South  Bethlehem. 
South  Sharon,  J.  M.  Hostcttcr,  South  Sharon. 
Steelton,  L,  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton. 
Sunbury,  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger,  Sunbury. 
Swissvale,  Marion  C.  Turrell,  Swissvale. 
Tarn  aqua,  J.  F.  Derr,  Tamaqua. 
Tarentum,  Andrew  D.  Endsley,  Tarentum. 
Taylor,  M.  J.  Loyd,  Taylor. 
Titusville,  Henry  Pease.  Titusvillc. 
Uniontown,  C.  J.  Scott,  Uniontown. 
Washington,  William  Krichbaum,  Washington. 
Wa3mesboro,  J.  H.  Reber,  Waynesboro. 
West  Chester,  Addison  L,  Jones.  West  Chester. 
Wilkes-Barre,  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Wilkinsburg,  James  L.   Allison,  Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport,  Charles  Lose,  Williamsport. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 
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Mttsie  as  an  art  teaches  the  proper  use  and  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  the  science,  so  as  to  give  a  truth- 
ful and  consistent  interpretation  to  musical  ideas.  A 
tone  is  a  musical  sound  which  is  produced  by  the 
even  and  uninterrupted  vibration  of  some  sonorous  9r 
elastic  body  in  the  air.  In  all  singing,  a  tone  is 
breath  made  vocal,  consequently,  the  more  breath, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  tone  or  voice. 
The  words  *'  tone  **  and  «  noise  "  are  speciSc  terms, 
the  former  meaning  a  musical  sound,  and  the  latter 
merely  an  unmusical  sound.  *<  Sound  "  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  either.  Singing  consists  in  a  prescribed 


utterance  of  tone,  combined  with  ft  clear  and  distinct 
pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  and  in  a  connst- 
ent  rendering  of  the  music — called  expression.  The 
scale  is  a  series  of  eight  notes  arranged  in  a  prescribed 
order.  The  pitch  of  tones  is  represented  in  music 
upon  what  is  called  a  staff  consisting  of  6ve  parallel 
lines,  and  the  four  spaces  between  them,  making  nine 
«« degrees."  One  of  the  scale  may  be  written  on  any 
degree  of  the  staff,  while  the  other  notes  must  follow 
in  regular  order ;  notes  written  on  the  lower  degrees 
represent  lower  tones;  those,  on  the  higher,  higher 
tones.  One  of  the  scale  always  determines  the  key  note. 


SWINGING  'NEATH  THE  APPLE-TREE.  v^-^J^'^^SV' 

Jrer.  diglow  a  Main. 


4    h     ft- 


^i  j  I ;,  S^-44i^^^^4^ 


4-sH-# 


1.  Oh,    the  sports  of  child  •  hood !   Roaming  thro'  the  wild  •  wood,  Running  o'er   the  mead  -  ows, 

2.  Swaying    in    the  sun  -  beams,   Floating    in      the  shad   •  ow,     Sail  -  ing  on    the  breez   •  es, 

3.  Oh,    the  sports  of  child  -  hoodl    Roaming  thro'  the  wild  -  wood.    Sing -ing  o'er  the  mead  -  owsy 


^d-j'J^i;j! 


-K ft— N 


5fe 


rj 


^m 


^-rjL   ^ 


But  my  heart's  a  .  beat  -  ing  For  the  old  time  greet  -  ing, 
Chas-ing  all  our  sad  -  ness.  Shout -ing  in  our  glad  •  ness, 
How    my  heart's  a  -  beat  -  ing.     Think  -  ing      of      the    greet  -  ing. 


-  py  and  free; 
hap  -  py  and  free; 
hap  -  py     and    freC; 


m 


£: 


Tl'b  h~7f 


^^ 


^^^ 


eH^^-s^ 

-3=5= 

=^ 

L       1                        1 

Chorus.           . 

n — "^= 

1 

— u. 

^—3^-3 — S^ 

Swing  -  ing     'neath 
Swing  -  ing     'neath 
Swing  •  ing    'neath 

the    old 
the    old 
the    old 

ap    - 
ap     . 
ap     . 

pie 

tree, 
tree, 
tree.                    1 

4f — 3= 

Swing  -  ing, 
Swing  •  ing, 
Swing  -  ing. 

— J — 

swing 
swing  • 
swing  ■ 

■  ing, 

ing. 
ing, 

1- 

|«a — U S — U — 

-P 1 

_._u — 

-p- 

^T          ' 

h". — 

— b— 
1 

1- 
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Swing 


ing. 


J^-=^= 


3E3 


fc4-jr^ 


^3. 


i^^E 


^ 


Swing  -  ing,    swing  -  ing.        Lull 


ing    care       to     rest   'neath    the      old      ap  -    pie    tree, 


1^ 


t: 


^^ 


Swing 

I 


ing  'neath     the 


old 


ap    -     pie     tree. 


^ 


^^^ 


m 


Swinging,     swinging,     swinging, 


-Jr:r. 


swinging,   swing-  ing  'neath  the  old       ap  •  pie  tree. 


rZ2= 


^. 


Swing  -  lag  'neath    the    old         ap  -   pie     tree. 


P 


Swing 


1 

Ing. 


i2= 
r — 

Swing 
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Any  book  kept  in  a  Durable  Healthy  Condition  and  clean  during  the 

School  Year 


ice  as  Much 


As  a  b€M>k  in  a  Dilapidated,  Ragged-edged,  Womout 

Filthy  G>ndition 

The  ONLY  WAY  to  make  your  books  Inventory  a8  Much 

at  the  End  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning  is  to  Adopt  the 

^HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR  PRESERVING  BOOKS'* 

pm        vw    1  1  «%       1      y^  Increase  the  liTM  of  the  books  from  40  to  60  p«r 

The   Holcleil  Book   Covers  cent,  longer  than  usuaL    strengthen  the  bindings 

and  keep  the  books  Clean*  Neat  and   Sanitary 

THE  HOLDEN  QUICK  REPAIRING  MATERIAL 

consisting  of 

Perfect  Self  Binders,  ^T'*  Back  Binders  (one  piece) 
Gummed  Cloth  Tape — 3  widths^  Transparent  Paper  (new  brand) 

Is  the  Most  Practical,  Simple  and  Efficient 

It  is  likewise  the  CHEAPEST  as  you  get  the  Most  for  your  money 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

a  W.  HOLDEN.  Pr...  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  m.  c  HOLDEN.  S*cV. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

DEVOTED  TO 

Home  and  School  Education^ 

Suggesttife  and  Helpfut— Useful  to  School  Officers— Good  for  Schools* 

Will  our  Friends  and  Patrons  whose  subscriptions  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  expire  with  the  present  issue, 
June,  J  908,  please  Renew  Subscription,  if  they  think  The 
Journal  **a  good  thing  to  have,"  and  send  us  order  as  soon 
as  convenient.    This  will  prevent  mistake  and  delay. 


Steps  in  Elnglish  are  Ideal 

At  least  that  !&  wliat  teachers  say  who  ha'pe  used  them 
and  they  ought  to  know 

A  BIT  OF  PROOF 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  Steps  in  Ejiglish  were  used  in 
965  places.    Now  they  are  used  in  3,651  places. 

A  growth  of  nearly  300  per  cent* 


WHAT  THESE  BOOKS  DO 

Tliey  teach  the  child  how  to  express  his  thoughts  in  language  rathef 
than  furnish  an  undue  amount  of  grammar  and  rules. 

They  relieve  the  teacher  of  a  great  deal  of  wearing  work. 

From  the  start,  lessons  in  written  language  are  employed  simul- 
taneously with  those  in  conversation- 

Picture-^tudy,  study  of  literary  selections  and  letter-writing  are  pre- 
sented at  sufficient  intervals. 

The  lessons  are  of  a  proper  length,  well  arranged  and  well  graded. 

The  books  mark  out  the  daily  work  for  the  teacher  in  a  clearly 
defined  manner  by  telling  him  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

Many  unique  mechanical  devices,  e,  g.,  a  labor-saving  method  of 
correcting  papers,  a  graphic  system  of  diagramming,  etc*,  form 
a  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 


If  you  £ure  looking  for  the  ideal  series  combining 
launguage  and  grammar,  vrhy  not  drop  us  a  line  ? 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


3  2044  102  791  498 
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3  2044  102  791  498 


